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The committee met at 1030 in committee room 1. 


CROSS-BORDER SHOPPING 


The Chair: We have a quorum and I would like to 
egin the morning’s discussions by recapping the cross- 
order shopping hearings that we have had to date. Per- 
aps Anne could take us through some of the information. 


Ms Anderson: Thank you. I would just like to point 
ut at the beginning a memo that I included with today’s 
ackage, giving some information about the autopass that 
ras announced yesterday by the United States. It is a pro- 
ram that is going to help people go from the Niagara 
sgion into the US much more quickly. They preregister, 
ffectively, and then they have a decal on their car and can 
et waved through. So there is additional information on that. 
I also had sent around last week, I think, the report on 
1e retail council meeting, which hopefully you have got. 
- includes a copy of a study that was done for Industry, 
rade and Technology on the pricing system within distri- 
ution systems for three particular products. It got some 
ress, which you may have read as well. I just wanted to 
Oint out that those were there. 

I have briefly put together a summary of the recom- 
iendations and the concerns that people have had. I think 
aaybe the easiest thing to do would be just to go over that 
S$ a way of reviewing what you have heard to date. 

A number of people have made estimates of how big 
he problem was and how many people were involved and 
vhat sort of size. I think they are all estimates at this point. 
am on page 2 if you want to look at the summary. The 
stimate that comes up most frequently is $1 billion in 
etail sales over 1991, and that one has been referred to by 
ohn Winter and the Retail Council of Canada. But I be- 
ieve they are all still very much estimates based on surveys 
hat then get extrapolated out to larger regions in various 
vays. I am not sure there is a lot of hard information about 
1ow much is involved, whether it is the number of people 
yr the number of sales or the amount of revenue that has 
seen lost by the province. 

Everybody had ideas of what causes cross-border 
hopping. Some specific things that were listed were the 
ower prices in the US, the free trade agreement, value of the 
lollar, the recession and the economic uncertainty, reduced 
nforcement, non-collection of the provincial sales tax, 
righ Canadian taxes and the regulatory burden, gasoline 
srices, marketing practices of the US retailers, word of 
nouth and media attention, GST, Sunday shopping, the 
JS discount malls and new attractions in the US border. 
[hose are sort of specific causes that were looked at. 

A lot of people, too, talked about the competitive situa- 
ion in general and how cross-border shopping was really 
ust a symptom of bigger structural difficulties: that it was 
ust the tip of the iceberg, both in terms of the impact on 
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the border communities, its spread throughout Ontario and 
the impact on the retail sector, and in terms of how it was 
spreading backwards down the chain to manufacturing and 
to food processing and agriculture as well. So the problem 
is sort of diffusing through to a much wider extent. 

A number of the issues that were talked about were 
federal as well as provincial. The biggest thing people 
talked about were the price differentials, and various rea- 
sons were offered for that. One was the smaller Canadian 
market, which precluded economies of scale, and the other 
geographic factors like the wide dispersal of a small popu- 
lation, the northern climate, which restricts the growing 
season compared with southern parts of the US and the 
role of government in food retailing—this was particularly 
from the Canadian Council of Grocery Distributors. A 
number of people talked about gas as being one of the 
drawing cards for people who live near the border. There 
was some evidence presented that one of the biggest dis- 
crepancies in gas prices between Canada and the US was 
the level of taxation, both federal and provincial. 

The price of groceries was also another factor, particu- 
larly for dairy products, which again is attributed to mar- 
keting boards and the different price support systems 
between Canada and the US. Other reasons were the larger 
purchasing power of American retailers and wholesalers, 
so that they can buy at a lower unit cost, and Niagara as 
one of the dumping zones of the US for seconds and end- 
of-lines. Residential occupancy costs were a factor, in 
terms of the rent or leasing costs that applied to Canada 
and the US. One of the issues there was the availability of 
commercial space. There is far more commercial space 
available in the US, so the rent is lower than it is here. 

Municipal taxes are higher in Ontario, according to 
John Winter and also the Canadian Federation of Independent 
Business. Labour rates are sometimes higher. One item, 
too, that John Winter stressed was that the cost of a prod- 
uct to retailers in Canada was often higher than the final 
retail price of retailers in the US. I think a number of 
people were quite concerned about the distribution structure 
and the differences between the two countries and how the 
costs got built in all the way along the manufacturing- 
distribution chain. 

Some solutions suggested by Mr Winter for retailing 
were to develop price clubs in Ontario to help compete 
with the cheaper prices and also, in northern Ontario, to 
source out of neighbouring states rather than from Toronto. 

Some witnesses talked about the free trade agreement 
as being one factor that increased the extent of cross-border 
shopping. I think generally it was felt that it was a perception 
of lower prices that the free trade agreeement would bring 
rather than a reality, and that, when they found they did not 
immediately get lower prices, people were going across 
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the border to find them there. The retail council’s brief has 
nothing much to do with the cross-border shopping issue. 

The exchange rate was another area that was men- 
tioned several times. The exchange rate had gone up since 
1987, roughly in the same way that the increase in cross- 
border shopping has gone up. However, the value of the 
dollar was as high as it is today in the 1980s and did not 
appear to make much difference at that point in the level of 
shopping. I think other witnesses felt it would require a 
very large change in the value of the dollar to make much 
effect on the enormous price differentials. If you have got 
a 50% price differential, then changing the value of the 
dollar will be only a small part of that. 

On supply management, various studies have been car- 
ried out by Agriculture Canada which looked at the price 
of milk and cheese in New Brunswick and British Columbia. 
They were doing a similar study for Ontario. They found 
that the prices were considerably cheaper in neighbouring 
US states. In New Brunswick they found it was between 
40% and 70% cheaper in the US and in British Columbia, 
between 36% and 60% cheaper in the US. 

One of the documents that was at the meeting that the 
retail council put on last week and which I have enclosed 
today was a study that Agriculture Canada had done on 
comparative grocery prices. They took seven pairs of cities 
across Canada and compared 113 items in each of those pairs 
of cities and in comparable stores and found that, on average, 
grocery prices were 10% lower in the US, although certain 
items in Canada were the same or cheaper. Those were 
things like beef, pasta, sugar, pork and some items like 
that. The ones that were cheaper in the States were dairy 
products, very largely. I forget the others offhand. 
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The United Food and Commercial Workers, UFCW, 
also pointed out the way the American support system 
works for farmers. The way they get subsidies does not 
affect the shelf price in the same way that marketing 
boards affect it here. A big issue with many witnesses, too, 
was border controls. Many people felt controls at the border 
were not enforced efficiently because of the number of 
people and the long lineups. Even the rules that there were 
were not being enforced, so people were getting waved 
through without paying duties or GST or PST at the border. 

There were some recommendations to try to counter 
that. One was to charge a levy on shoppers crossing the 
border. Another was for Revenue Canada to hire additional 
people to help deal with that in the way one might do it in 
a Supermarket: you need more checkout counters. At the 
meeting last week, Revenue Canada indicated that they 
were unlikely to hire any additional people, given the cur- 
rent hiring climate in Ottawa. 

The view of enforcement was countered somewhat by 
people who wanted to ensure that whatever regulations 
Were put in place at the border did not deter US tourists 
from coming into Canada as well. There was a note of 
caution that that might not help. There was also mixed 
reaction from the retailers about the federal experimental 
fast lane, the PACE lane, which has happened in British 
Columbia and which is going to allow Canadians who 
have pre-registered to come back across the border more 


quickly by filling in a computer form by which any du 
applied would be charged to their credit card. Retailers 
the whole seemed to feel that would encourage smugglin 
and encourage cross-border shopping rather than helpin 
enforce it. 

One of the differences in the prices is a result of th 
non-collection of the provincial sales tax. Again, it is 
small amount but there were a lot of witnesses who ver 
strongly urged that provincial sales tax be collected. At th 
moment it is voluntary, but there should be some way 
collecting it. 

A number of suggestions were made. One was that thi 
provincial sales tax be harmonized with the GST. The federa 
government will not, I understand, consider collecting th 
PST for the provinces at least until there is harmonizatio 
because of the different tax bases. However, I was talkin; 
with them and I understand that of the two provinces tha 
have harmonized at the moment, Saskatchewan has aske¢ 
for a collection but no decision has been made at the mome 
as to whether or not the federal government will collect 
and Quebec is still considering whether to ask for collection 
Another suggestion was that perhaps the federal governmen 
could be asked to add a line on the duty form and the federa 
government would then forward the forms to the province 
which would then bill the residents for that amount. 


Mr Stockwell: Did the federal government not say tc 
us to comply before they would collect? All provinces 
would have to comply before they collected? Or they 
would look at singular applications? 

Ms Anderson: I have heard that informally. When | 
spoke to the person in the federal government, in the memo- 
randum of understanding that goes with the harmonization o! 
the GST there is a phrase that says they will then agree tc 
discuss collection. But it does not speak to it specifically. Se 
Saskatchewan has discussed and requested. Quebec has not. 

Gasoline pricing. As I mentioned, gas is one item that 
many people feel is the drawing card for those who live 
near the border in particular. There is a certain amount of 
evidence given on the different pricing structures of gaso- 
line on either side of the border, where it appears that gas 
in the US is around half the price of gas in Canada, and a 
lot of that is due to the different federal and provincial 
sales taxes that are added on. 

The Ontario Border Communities Task Force had re- 
quested, as it did during the pre-budget consultations, that 
a zoning formula be implemented so that the taxes were 
lower nearer the border and increasing as you get further 
away from the border, similar to the Quebec system. The 
Ministry of Revenue here has indicated that the Quebec 
System was moderately successful in the short term but not 
so successful in the longer run because of marketing prac- 
tices, which adjusted to that, and because there was a lot of 
evasion involved in monitoring and administering the dif- 
ferent tax zones. It was expensive and complex. 

John Winter also suggested that perhaps there could be 
a test market for a gas station on the Canadian side of the 


border that could sell gas at a similar rate as it was being 
sold in the US. 
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An issue that was brought up a number of times was 
inday shopping. There were a variety of opinions on that. 
me people felt it had nothing to do with cross-border 
opping; other people felt it was a factor but a small 
stor. Sault Ste Marie, for instance, has had Sunday shop- 
ng for a while and felt it would exacerbate the present 
uation if it no longer had Sunday shopping. But on the 
a0le, it was not one of the issues that people raised. 

A number of witnesses really focused more on the 
‘ger, competitive situation rather than on the smaller, 
ore specific causes and the individual causes. It seems to 
. related very much to a larger problem of competitive- 
ss and the whole structure of the Ontario and Canadian 
onomies compared to the US. There were suggestions 
at the Premier’s council mandate should be expanded to 
dress this somewhat. Also, there were suggestions that 
ere should be studies or task forces between the various 
vels of government, including labour and business as 
ell, because it was an issue that covered a wide range of 
ctors and all levels of government and it needed to have 
rerybody working together in order to address that issue 
ther than people doing it individually. 

In particular, the pricing system seemed to be one area 
at people felt needed more study to understand the differ- 
ices in the pricing systems between Ontario and Canada 
id the US. 


Ms Harrington: Was there a definite suggestion of 
hat you were saying, about who should establish this 
ymmittee? Did you say the retail council? 


Ms Anderson: No, there was not a definite suggestion 
out who should do it. I think one of the difficulties has 
sen that a lot of people have been establishing their own 
ymmittees or their own task forces and doing their own 
udies, and there has not been much in the way of a 
)-ordinated way. There were suggestions that there 
iould be one. The retail council has taken some initiative 
y organizing the meetings that we did last fall and this 
yllow-up one, which included government and industry 
id the others. 

Ms Harrington: Can you tell me specifically what 
commendation came out of that meeting on the 22nd 
‘ith regard to committees? 


Ms Anderson: That was one of the studies that came. 
hey wanted to continue this, but there was no funding to 
Mntinue this study on the pricing and distribution systems. 
here were a couple of motions that came up. Can I just 
et back to that in a moment? 

Ms Harrington: Okay. 

Ms Anderson: I think that particular organization felt 

wanted to continue. They did not really have a name. 
hey wanted to form themselves into a sort of coalition 
ut there was no real resolution, I think, of how they 
‘ould go about it. There are various subcommittees, and 
abcommittees were going to continue to meet, but there 
ras not a sort of formalized structure. 

Ms Harrington: Are they ongoing or are they not? 

Ms Anderson: They did not set another date, as I recall. 


Ms Harrington: But the subcommittees are continuing? 


Ms Anderson: I think the subcommittees are continu- 
ing. At least one of them is. We should be getting some 
information from them, some minutes of that meeting as they 
get produced. I will circulate those as soon as they come. 

Other recommendations concerning general competi- 
tiveness were that new legislation should be examined for 
its competitive effect, from the Canadian Council of Grocery 
Distributors. The CFIB, the Canadian Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, presented some research on the taxes 
borne by different retailers in Toronto-Buffalo and Thunder 
Bay-Duluth, which found that the tax burden, particularly 
between Toronto and Buffalo, was greater on retailers in 
Toronto and that the largest different component was mu- 
nicipal taxes. They did mention that for small businesses, 
payroll taxes are also a considerable burden because they 
are independent of profit. 
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Ms Harrington: Would you say that municipal taxes 
in Canada generally are very high compared with American 
municipal taxes? Is that the bottom line there? 

The Chair: According to the report, it is about four to 
five times higher in municipal taxes. 

Ms Harrington: You say that would be between Buf- 
falo and Toronto? 


Ms Anderson: I would think it would vary from munici- 
pality to municipality. 

The Chair: In the International Falls and Fort Frances 
areas, according to the report, it is about the same. I will 
see if I can find it. 

Mr Hansen: But you have the point that the services 
are different between the two towns that are compared. 
One has a volunteer fire department and the other one has 
a regular fire department. It is not apples with apples; it is 
apples with oranges. So it is not a true comparison. 


Mr Stockwell: When you pay your tax bills, it is apples 
to apples. 

Mr Hansen: But when somebody is knocking at your 
door and he is ready to rob you, it is a little bit different. 

The Chair: But the bottom line is that when we are 
discussing cross-border shopping in terms of prices, all of 
what you say is true. We have a better police force. We 
have a better fire department. We have better health care. 
We have all of these things that are better. That is a reality, 
but also the reality is that the prices are lower across the 
border and somehow we have to deal with that and in a 
concrete way that will keep people here. 

Mr Hansen: I just want to get that point across that 
you have to sit on your wallet. 

Ms Anderson: When the mayors came before the 
committee, one of their recommendations was that the 
blue ribbon task force should be put together with minis- 
ters from federal, provincial and municipal governments as 
well as national presidents of business, industry and labour 
groups. That is sort of an example of one of the recom- 
mendations of these joint groups. 

The CFIB was concerned that the cost of business not 
be increased any further, as certainly was the chamber of 
commerce. The Canadian shoe retailers also were a group 
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that suggested a committee of provincial and federal min- 
isters to look at the whole issue and co-ordinate planning 
that will help competitiveness. 

A number of people felt that some more information 
was needed, really, that there was not sufficient. John Winter 
suggested looking at why suppliers are charging Ontario 
retailers more than US retailers, and also to include shop- 
pers who go across interprovincial borders as well as the 
international border and to examine the issue of bilingual 
labelling outside Quebec. The Ontario Border Communities 
Task Force also felt that it would be useful to gather more 
information on the different product categories and the cost 
structures that are involved, and looking at why people go 
over to shop in the US; there is more background information 
needed on that. It was suggested that the province could help 
continue the funding of the Industry, Science and Technology 
study that was looking at pricing and distribution. 

A recommendation that came from a number of people 
was an education or awareness campaign of what the impact 
was on their communities in Ontario of shopping across 
the border, combined with a marketing campaign for the 
local retailers and the local communities. The CFIB points 
out that such a strategy is only useful when the prices are 
fairly comparable, but while the price differences are still 
very great, then marketing or an awareness campaign may 
have only a small effect. The UFCW, however, felt that it 
would be a very useful and positive thing to do. 

Many of the causes seem to relate to the federal govern- 
ment, and I just will list those briefly. Actions that people 
wanted the federal government to take would be to reduce 
interest rates, reduce the value of the dollar, eliminate the 
GST, develop policies that promote fair taxation for Cana- 
dian workers and policies that promote full employment 
and the development of the economic potential of all 
Canada’s regions, as well as the reduction of tariffs for 
third-country imports to a level that was similar to the 
American level. One of the factors in the different pricing 
appeared to be that for many products the Canadian tariff 
for goods from third countries was often almost double the 
level of the American tariff from third countries. 

That sort of rounds up the suggestions that were made 
by the witnesses who came in front of the committee. I do 
not know whether you feel there are other witnesses you 
would like to hear from at this point or whether you want 
to go into sort of a discussion of what else you might need 
or what the next step is. 


Ms M. Ward: Have there been any studies done by 
consumers’ groups or any input from them at all, like the 
consumers’ association, or whatever their proper name is? 


Clerk of the Committee: I contacted the Consumers’ 
Association of Canada, Ontario division. They were un- 
willing to come before the committee because they had not 
at this point formulated a policy or any sort of response to 
the issue of cross-border shopping. A representative of the 
consumers’ association was at the Niagara Falls confer- 
ence that Anne and I attended and basically reiterated that 
position at the conference, that they had not come to any 
sort of policy or response position on the issue. 


Ms Anderson: We had Mark Adler here, who was ont 
advocate for the consumers. ? 

Ms Harrington: You were talking about the gas ta 
zones as not being workable. Did you mean strictly in ar 
administrative sense, or were there other reasons that you 
said it was not workable? 

Ms Anderson: They are difficult administratively t¢ 
work. The Ministry of Revenue in Ontario had indicatec 
that they seemed to have some impact in the first couple of 
years they were in place, but after that the marketing prac 
tices of the private sector made some adjustments to th 
different pricings so there was less of a difference. That is 
my understanding. | 

Ms Harrington: I do not quite understand. People were 
saying it did not have any effect, so that means people 
would still go across the border, for example? | 

Ms Anderson: I had a look at the legislation for the 
Quebec border zones, and in fact there are reduced rates 
for three different kinds of areas in Quebec. One is for 
areas that are within about 20 kilometres of the Ontario 
border and the New Brunswick border, one is the area that 
is along the border with the US and one is all northern 
Quebec. So effectively you get left really with the axis that 
is between Montreal and Quebec City that is at the high 
rate and almost everyone else is at the low rate. 
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Ms Harrington: So there are two rates. Is that all? 

Ms Anderson: No, there are about five rates. 

Ms Harrington: What kind of price differentials are 
there? Is it a cent a litre? 

Ms Anderson: Something like that, yes, it is a couple 
of cents. 

Ms Harrington: But my real question was why, after 
a couple of years, would people ignore that price differential 
and go across the border? 

Ms Anderson: The price differential in Ontario is 
anywhere between, say, around 20 cents a litre, which is the 
government tax—around that; I think it varies somewhat. 
If you reduce that by five cents a litre, it is still not enough 
to give you a very big saving. 

Ms Harrington: You are saying in the first year or so 
people thought, “Okay, we’ll try this,” staying at home, 
and after that they thought, “Well, this is really not—” 

Ms Anderson: It slowed down the reduction in the— 


Ms Harrington: In the cross-border trade. But it went 
back up to previous levels is what you are saying? 


Ms Anderson: I do not think they measured cross- 
border trade so much as the level of sales in the gas sta- 
tions in those various zones. I have not got any very great 
details on it. I can get them for you from the Ministry of 
Revenue here. They are the people who have done that 
kind of analysis and looked at it. 

Ms Harrington: It would be helpful to say that it did 
not work or does not work. 


Ms Anderson: I will see if I can get some more infor- 
mation on that. 


Ms Harrington: To see why. 










Mr B. Ward: Just to follow up on what Margaret was 
king, part of the information inferred that the marketing 
actices of the private sector in the oil industry led to a 
odifying of prices in the province of Quebec. If the oil 
ympanies lower their retail price across the province, or 
nce it is whatever the market will bear, did the prices 
owly come up even though the tax was reduced? Could 
e know that? 


- Ms Anderson: I do not have enough specific informa- 
on on that, but the implication I got from them was that 
ere a levelling. Whether it was coming down or going up I 
) not know. But one of the oil companies that had stations 
a both sides of whatever these zones are may choose to— 


Mr B. Ward: Yes, what do you know? Did they raise 
ie prices or lower them, on which side of the road? 


Ms Anderson: I will see if I can find that out. 


~ Mr B. Ward: If you can find out as part of Margaret’s 
iquiry, I think that information would be appreciated. 


Mr Sutherland: Mr Chair, I am not sure how we 
rere planning to proceed at this point, whether we were 
anning on doing the report at this time. If so, I was just 
rondering whether you wanted some suggestions as to 
1aybe how we could develop the report. Would we follow 
similar format in terms of how we did the pre-budget one 
. we would ask the research staff to kind of maybe 
laborate on what is here under the different headings and 
aen come back and then we would sit as the committee in 
ams of developing the recommendations, maybe based 
round those headings or based around the recommenda- 
ons we wanted to pursue and thought would have some 
aput? I would think we may want to do that. I think we all 
zalize there are many people out there in the different 
ommunities, particularly the border communities, waiting 
) see what we are going to recommend and whether we 
ave been able to put our collective wisdom together to 
ind the solutions or just even start making a little dent in 
he problem. 


Mr Kwinter: On behalf of my colleagues, what we 
yould like to recommend is that we wait to listen to the 
Yeasurer this afternoon to hear what he has to say. We can 
juestion him about whether he is going to be doing any- 
hing about some of the concerns that have been raised or 
ome of the things that we want to do, and then we would 
ike to be able to have some time among ourselves to work 
some recommendations and come back next time so 
hat we know what recommendations we want to make. 
3ut I think that until we hear from the Treasurer it would 
’e premature to start making recommendations, because 
ve do not know what kind of leeway we have. 

The Chair: I think we have a problem with this after- 
toon. We may not be able to hear the Treasurer this after- 
1oon. It is entirely up to the Conservative caucus. 

Mr Kwinter: If we do not hear from the Treasurer 
his afternoon, will we hear from him ever? 

The Chair: I am open to input, but I have a feeling 
tom what I am hearing that we would like to hear from 
he Treasurer and perhaps, if he cannot come this after- 
100n, extend an invitation for Thursday morning next. 
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Mr Stockwell: If our party is introducing motions, I 
will give the Treasurer the undertaking that those motions 
will be continuing and it would allow him the opportunity 
to come down here and address the committee. 


The Chair: He cannot. 


Mr Stockwell: He cannot? Okay. Then I go along 
with the request to invite him for Thursday morning. 

I would like to ask staff in the meantime if they could 
look at one item that I find very interesting. With the cross- 
border shopping issue, some retailers and manufacturers 
were talking about the interest rates and the dollar. I have 
concern with the province heading out looking for 10 billion 
new dollars in the marketplace right now. It would appear 
to be some portion of that $10 billion will have to come 
from offshore somewhere, probably Tokyo, Frankfurt, 
New York maybe. 

My concern is, if we are going to raise that money, 
along with the federal government out raising equally large 
sums of money, we know full well that if they are looking 
to borrow those it is going to drive up the interest rates to 
attract people to buy the dollar, which obviously will drive 
up the dollar. Is there any way you can measure how much 
of an effect this $10 billion will have on at least the Cana- 
dian interest rate or the Canadian dollar itself? I have heard 
a lot of talk in the past from the party in power about that 
being one of the two main reasons for concern in the busi- 
ness sector. It appears that they are in fact exacerbating the 
problems by looking for $10 billion in the bond markets 
and I would like to see if we could quantify that at all. 


The Chair: Perhaps the way to do that would be to 
look at the international borrowing rates that are set in the 
international market as opposed to the cost of borrowing 
set by the central bank, and also the central bank Treasury 
bills that are being sold right now would give an indication 
of what kind of— 


Mr Stockwell: Yes, that is probably true, except now 
you are going to go out with this $10 billion more. You are 
going to be have even be more attractive, I would think. 


The Chair: That would depend on how it is brokered. 
Mr Stockwell: Why do we not let the staff look it up? 


Mr Sutherland: Mr Stockwell, I do not necessarily 
agree that the budget is going to exacerbate the situation. 
There is a difference of opinion out there. 


Mr Stockwell: I am just asking the staff to look it up, 
that is all. Whether you agree or not is academic. 


Mr Sutherland: Okay, but there are different com- 
mentators there. 

I am just wondering, in terms of what Mr Kwinter was 
saying, and maybe I was wrong, I thought the Treasurer 
was not coming in specifically to talk about the issue of 
cross-border shopping, I thought he was talking about the 
budget in whole. Certainly there are issues related to that, 
but I would still think we would be able to have the re- 
search staff do a more extensive summary of the information, 
the options, that type of thing, in terms of a report, as we did 
with the pre-budget report. Possibly that could be ready for 
next week. 
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I think the review here of some of the information, 
particularly some of the statistical information, how the 
problems increased, the extent of that problem, what the 
impact is in different areas, provincial revenues, munici- 
palities, that sort of thing—then maybe under the summary 
there could be four or five other issues, for example, an 
issue under the border crossing in terms of duties, provincial 
sales tax, collection of taxes, maybe another heading in 
terms of retailing/marketing issues, another one under 
wholesaling/distribution, sourcing issues, possibly one 
under the whole question of taxation, municipal-provincial- 
federal, and related to that services in terms of comparison 
between us and there, then maybe some aspect of the issue 
of education in terms of education of the public in what 
they are getting. Then maybe if that could come back that 
may help us focus our recommendations afterwards on 
what we want to do. I do not think there is a problem in 
waiting to do the recommendations until we have an opportu- 
nity for the Treasurer to be here, but I think that type of 
summary or written report would help focus-us a great deal. 
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Mr Kwinter: I have no problem with that at all. The 
concern I have about the Treasurer—it was my impression 
that he was here for a twofold reason. As the standing 
committee on finance and economic affairs of the Legisla- 
ture, we want to talk to him about his budget. On the other 
hand, I think there is a practical political problem. The 
practical political problem is—and we certainly spent 
enough time talking about it—let us say that a recommen- 
dation comes out of this committee that we institute some 
sort of zone gasoline tax rate. If, in our meeting with the 
Treasurer, he says, “I’ve already ruled that out; we are not 
going to do that,” you may want to think about whether or 
not a committee dominated by the government party is going 
to be making a recommendation that is absolutely contrary 
to what the Treasurer has already said he is going to do. 

I am just saying that there is a simple, practical problem 
that has to be addressed. That is why I thought it would be 
useful if we had the Treasurer in here so we could take a 
look at whether he is going to push to have the provincial 
sales tax imposed at the border. If he says, “No, I’m not 
going to do that,” then you have a problem if you are 
going to make that kind of recommendation. I just feel it is 
something we should talk about so that at least we do not 
get into a position where we are working at cross purposes. 

Mr Sutherland: I do not think that is a problem in 
terms of waiting until the Treasurer is there to do the rec- 
ommendations. 

Mr Kwinter: No problem. 


Mr Sutherland: I think this type of summary would 
be good. It would help focus us a bit on the budget issue; it 
would definitely help focus us on this issue. 


Mr B. Ward: Following up on what Kimble sug- 
gested about the broad issues to get some more informa- 
tion, I think that is a very practical idea and should be 
supported by this committee. 

I would just like to focus on the tax issue. Kimble 
mentioned the Canadian tax system, the municipal, provin- 
cial and federal tax levels and who pays what and what 















systems we have. I am still not comfortable with th 
amount of information we have on the American system. | 
was just wondering if it is possible for research to examin 
the American side, the municipal, state and federal systems 
as they relate to the cross-border shopping issue; what typ¢ 
of tax systems they have. I know they have a municipa| 
bond, but I do not know how that differs from our municipaj 
debenture. } 
If that is possible, and I do not know how much workloaq 
that will involve, I would appreciate more information befor¢ 
any recommendations are flowed through this committee, as 
well as—and it has been touched on by a couple of organi: 
zations—the American subsidy to the agricultural sector; 1 
we could get a handle, if that is possible, on how much w: | 
will be talking financially and how they subsidize the agri: 
cultural sector, I think that would be appreciated. 
The Chair: Do you want also a comparison of ho 
that compares to the Canadian marketing board finances? — 
Mr B. Ward: Exactly. Primarily this gets more infor: 
mation on what is happening in the border states, the bor- 
der municipalities, New York state, Michigan, possibly 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, although they are not in 
relation to border. It would still be worth while to see ho 
economically viable they are as entities. I have referred to 
the transit shutdown in Buffalo and the layoff of police 
officers in Detroit, which suggest perhaps there is some 
financial difficulty with those border communities. | 
The Chair: But you also want the committee to see a 
breakdown of the grants, tax holidays and incentives that 
the local cities like Buffalo give to— 
Mr B. Ward: That would all be part of the tax system. 
If they are allowed to defer property taxes, how do they 
raise revenue, and if they do not, what do they do? That 
would all be part of the information that I think should be 
looked at and collected by this committee. 


Mr Hansen: There was one other item. I think Mr 
Kwinter brought it up earlier in some of the questions that 
came out. He wanted to know about coffee filters that sold 
in Scarborough, I believe it was $1.29 in a grocery store, 
and yet four packages for $1 in Buffalo. I think we should 
take a look at the marketing on a product that is made here 
in Ontario to find out why there is such a difference, be- 
cause it is sold in the States at four for $1 like that. 

The Chair: Why would you pay $150 for Michelin 
tires? | 

Mr Hansen: You are talking close to five times the 
amount on a product that is manufactured and distributed 
here in Canada and across the border. I agree with my 
friend Mr Ward on some of the incentives that could also. 
be given to business in border communities. The other 
thing is that the closest state right now, taking a look at the 
Niagara area, is New York state, possibly Michigan, under 
upcoming state budgets that could possibly see an increase 
in some of the taxes on business, gasoline and so on, to 
know exactly the dates of their upcoming budgets which 
could have an influence. Maybe we are just one step ahead 
of them, maybe they will take the same type of approach 
that we have here in Ontario to take a look at the environ- 
ment. I take it it is looked on as an environmental tax on 



























soline. We are not going to wind up just burning fuel 
id wasting it, but conserving it. Maybe we should take a 
bk at the approach of some of the bordering states and 
hen they have their budgets coming up also. 

| Ms M. Ward: A question for the clerk, because my 
emory is poor. I recall reading recently an article about 
ew York state and the collection of sales tax on things 
,ported into the country and from other states. Was that 
ething in material submitted to us or was it something 


| The Chair: It is this. John Winter sent it to us. 


| Ms M. Ward: Okay, thanks. I think I read something 
se somewhere too, but I did not know if we had that 
formation or not. 

| The Chair: I can clarify. I asked the Ministry of Rev- 
jue about doing this and getting the bills of lading and so 
1 from the federal government. So far the federal govern- 
ent has refused. 

Ms M. Ward: Is this referenced at all in our summary 
»re? Perhaps the idea should not be lost. 


| Mr Stockwell: Mr Chairman, I just feel like I am in 
1 exercise in futility here. There are four or five things 
lat we can do that I think would make a real impact on 
‘e issue. There is some concern with the federal govern- 
ent not pulling its weight. We could petition them to pull 
eir weight or make some changes, but they come down 
very fundamental issues. We either marry the GST and 
'e PST, so we can collect at the border—that is an obvious 
‘commendation from this committee. The government 
ays no, it is not going to do that. 

Mr Hansen: Put your point forward. 

Mr Stockwell: So we are going to close that one off. 
Mr Hansen: No, wait a minute. 


Mr Stockwell: Can I finish? You may have changed 
pur minds, and if you have changed your minds, that is 
ne, but you have said no. So I can only assume when you 
ay no, you mean no. We can have zones, gas zones, shop- 
ng zones. In the budget the Treasurer said no. So when he 
uys no, I guess he means no. So I say, “Cross that one off.” 

| We can have a reduction in the provincial sales tax. 
he government is very clear on that. They said they are 
it looking at reductions in the sales tax. I asked the question 
| the House, I mentioned his speech and the Treasurer 
‘sponded and said, “No.” I can only assume when he says 
9, he means no. 


‘ttes and alcohol. He did more than say no on that one, he 
hised them. I can only assume he is not going to reduce 
hose. So when he says, “No, I’m going to raise them,” he 
| not going to lower them. So I can cross that one off. 

| We are left now with collection of the PST at the border 
y the provincial government as a separate entity, which is 
ot viable because the federal government has said no. So 
can cross that one off. 

120 

| So we have our five or six things that we can recom- 
hend and everybody has said no. Unless someone has a 
rainwave that absolutely no one else in this province has 
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We then go to the reduction in taxes on gasoline, ciga- — 





thought of over the last three years, this is your definition 
of government: sitting around navel-gazing, because there 
is little if anything after the four, five or six major recom- 
mendations that can be done. I do not want to investigate 
all of these items, because the Treasurer has said: “Don’t 
waste your time. I don’t agree.” So rather than investigating 
these five or six that he said no to, let’s put some new ideas 
on the table. If there are not any new ideas, we make a 
report to the Treasurer saying, “If you’ve excluded the five 
Or six areas where you can actually effect change, then 
you've basically excluded any options for cross-border 
towns to compete.” 

I do not want to waste more time talking about marry- 
ing the GST and PST, or about zones, I do not want to talk 
about reduction of the provincial sales tax, I do not want to 
talk about the hooks to get them back there, over and back, 
because all these things are not on the table. If someone 
has some other ideas, I would love to hear them, but if we 
are going to continue talking about these things they said 
no to, why are we wasting our time? 


Mr Hansen: Regarding the point of the legislation or 
the bills that are presented in the House by the third party, are 
they correcting the cross-border shopping issue at this time? 
It looks like it is stalling the House, not doing anything for 
the benefit in Ontario. 


Mr Stockwell: That may be a point. So what? What 
has that got to do with the price of eggs? 


The Chair: I would like to respond, because I see the 
problem before us in two ways. We can make recommen- 
dations that may help in the immediate time frame and 
there may be recommendations that we can make over a 
long term. There are some serious questions on the table 
about retailing, about pricing, about why goods made in 
Canada, shipped to Toronto and shipped to Buffalo, wind 
up being half the price in Buffalo that they are in Toronto. 
I think some of these questions can be looked at with 
respect to the request by a couple of the groups that were 
asked for some long-term solutions. 

As for what is on the table and what is off the table, 
obviously whatever the Treasurer, the government and the 
cabinet decide to do is on the table. My position here is to 
play the role of the impartial Chair and I would say we 
should discuss all of these issues and that these discussions 
should be made available to the Treasurer. If the Treasurer 
decides he is going to maintain or to make these actions, at 
least he will have before him the discussion of all of the 
members of this committee. However, if this committee, in 
its power, deems that we do not want to do that, then I am 
at the will of this committee. 

Mr Kwinter: Can I make a radical suggestion? Who 
knows, you may go for it. Why do we not ignore the 
Treasurer and make our recommendations based on what 
we have heard and not on what we think the government is 
going to do? 

Mr Stockwell: That is radical. 

Ms Harrington: I think that is what this committee is 
supposed to do. We are all three parties and having listened 
to the so-called experts we have to use our own judgement 
and put forward whatever recommendations we think are 
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legitimate for the government to consider. If you think the 
Treasurer is not going to listen or whatever, then we as part 
of this committee may be able to talk to him. It is the 
mandate of this committee to be objective. 


Mr B. Ward: Ina non-partisan manner. 
Mr Kwinter: It would be rather pleasant to see it. 


Mr Sutherland: The only thing I was going to say, I 
was not as confident as Mr Stockwell that the Treasurer 
had ruled out all those options. Maybe a couple of them he 
put forward he has ruled out. The Treasurer may have 
indicated his personal opinion that he is not keen on some 
of the other ones as well. But the sense I have in terms of 
being there in question period is that he does not have a lot 
of answers. He is looking for some good, solid advice from 
this committee to be considered and taken into account. 
That is what we should be doing and we should be doing 
that with an open mind and looking at what we feel are the 
most viable options. 


Ms Harrington: He does not have all the information 
we do. 


Mr Hansen: My friend on the other side mentioned 
the reduction in fuel tax at border communities. We had 
Mr Brandt here talking on that issue, and I believe the 
Treasurer most likely read those Hansards. He was of a 
different opinion, that this does not work as well as it 
sounds it might work, and it has not worked as well in 
Quebec. So all these recommendations that have come 
in—I think it is unfair to say the Treasurer refused this or 
refused that in the budget. Possibly, asking him on a one- 
to-one basis on the concerns of the members of this com- 
mittee, maybe we do not get an exact yes, no or anything 
else, maybe “I’ll take a look at it.” But I think it is unfair to 
pin him down on those five points, as it is now, as my 
friend from the third party said. 


Mr Stockwell: I did not say he said it. I did not refute 
him. He refuted him. I did not say no. He said no. I am not 
making this up. He said it in Hansard. If you have some 
special information, share it. 


Mr Hansen: We have all heard the same reports come 
through here and those were some of the recommendations. 
So I think he should have a chance to explain some of the 
recommendations that come through this committee today. 


The Chair: This question raises two questions, one 
about the degree of independence of committees, and Mr 
Pond has submitted an analysis of some of the other fi- 
nance committees in operation in other jurisdictions such 
as Ottawa, Great Britain, New Zealand and Australia; it is 
their opinion that the committees do have a degree of latitude 
to follow and to make recommendations that may or may 
not agree with what the government has done. We have 
examples in the past. The pre-budget consultation recom- 
mendations of the 1990-91 committee contained an awful 
lot of recommendations that were subsequently not fol- 
lowed through on by the previous government. So there 
are precedents set for committees to make recommendations 
in light of the best information that is available to them. 

I guess the second question, then, is the degree to 
which we interpret the recommendation in the budget from 
















the Treasurer, of opening up the process of the finance an 
economic affairs committee and the degree to which that i 
taken. Sitting as the impartial Chair, that is a decision th 
government party is going to have to make. 

Mr Sutherland: I think we have a consensus on hoy 
we proceed here, do we not, in terms of the research sta 
doing the summaries maybe on some of the topics, mayb 
on some of the information other members have added 
and then we will wait until we can have the Treasur 
before us before we sit down to do recommendations. 


The Chair: Then we will take the instruction from the 
committee for the researchers to flesh out some of the 
areas of information that have been requested and that ij 
the Treasurer cannot come this afternoon, if this committe 
is not sitting, we will request that he come for 10 o’cloc 
next Thursday morning? | 


Mr Kwinter: Mr Chairman, can I get a clarification; 
Are you saying that if the Treasurer does not appear, the 
committee will not sit? . 

The Chair: No. If the committee is sitting, the Treasure 
will appear. But we have already had indications from thé 
third party that— | 

Mr Stockwell: So we are not sitting? 

The Chair: That is up to you. As far as this committe¢ 
is concerned, we are sitting this afternoon. But if the activities 
of the House and the votes and the bells and everything 
continue, then it makes it very difficult to sit. 

Mrs Sullivan: It is impossible under the rules. 


Ms M. Ward: It means if routine proceedings end, th | 
committee sits, and if they do not end then we do not sit. 
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The Chair: Before we adjourn, I had a little discus: 
sion with the Treasurer about the comments in the budge! 
and he has indicated to me that he is very serious abou 
changing the pre-budgetary process in terms of openin 
the system up, as he said in the budget, and making the 
process much more open than it has been in the past. i 

I do not ask for any recommendations at this point, bu 
as Chair I would ask that the members of this committe 
seriously consider how the whole budgetary process has 
been done, how it can be opened up and how we can as 
the Treasurer what direction we should be going in terms 
of the budgetary process in the future. I think this dovetail 
with the discussions we had just after we finished the pre- 
budgetary consultation, and I think it is worth while 
revisiting this in the near future. If you can think of some 
recommendations and issues this Chair can recommend to 
the Treasurer for approval, disapproval or whatever, I am 
looking for that as well. | 


Mr Kwinter: The solution is so simple and so obvi- 
ous—it is just a matter of whether the will is there—that 
is, that nobody makes a representation to the Treasurer; 
they make all their representations to this committee and 
we then forward them to the Treasurer. Right now, what 
happens is that this is a pro forma exercise; the people who 
come here come here only because the opportunity is 
there, but they know the guy they have to talk to is the 
Treasurer. They come here, they do their thing, but they 
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ure: “These guys aren’t going to have any influence. It 
che Treasurer who is going to have it.” 

If this committee was really the committee that was 
ing the pre-budget consultations and then it would send 
findings to the Treasurer and meet with the Treasurer 
d say, “Here’s what we’ve done,” that would solve the 
blem. 


Mr Sutherland: Coming back to the cross-border 
lopping issue in terms of the process, I have a suspicion 
at we will not be able to get the Treasurer next week in 
morning but in the afternoon, because I believe another 
ine he appeared he indicated he has a regular cabinet 
mmittee meeting on Thursday morning. If we are not 
itting him till the afternoon, will we be prepared next 
iursday morning to deal with the report from the re- 
arch people? I do not want to put you through the budget 
ocess again, of the report and the deadlines, but would it 
possible for us to get the report ahead of time, possibly 
Wednesday, if we have to look at it on Thursday morning? 


The Chair: We have asked the researcher to do two 
ings: one, to research all this other information; two, to 
it together this overview. That is an awful lot of work. 


Mr Sutherland: Maybe you could just give us a sense 
‘what the time line here is, given what we are asking to 
: done. 

| Ms Anderson: We can aim for that. Maybe there is a 
sestion of your priority, whether you would rather have 
e draft of the report—we will collect the information and 
we have the other information on the tax structures of 
e United States and everything else like that, fine; or 
ether you would be happy to have that information the 
owing week if we cannot get it in time for next week; 
whether you would rather have the information first. We 
ill aim to do both for next week, but if it is not feasible, 
»w would you prioritize? 

The Chair: The information first? 


| Mr Sutherland: I guess we will need the information 
do the recommendations even if they are going to be the 
lowing week, so maybe you should try for the information. 
i we could, without putting an undue burden, we would 
ypreciate it. 
























Mrs Sullivan: I just wanted to suggest that when the 
Treasurer comes before the committee he be prepared to 
expand on precisely what his view his, with precision, of 
the role of this committee in budget-setting. I think it is 
very clear that the budget is the number one important 
document. It is a highly political and partisan document 
because it outlines the program of the government in 
power for spending and puts within that program the phil- 
osophical constraints and reaches of the budget. This is not 
a non-partisan document by a long shot, and I think he 
should be far more clear than he has been in the fudgy 
words that have appeared in the budget about how he sees 
the role of this committee. 

Additionally, I think it is important for him to come 
before the committee with a statement of his philosophy 
relating to budget secrecy and whether he is going to throw 
out the concept of budget secrecy, and where he sees the 
possibilities for gain as a result of budget decisions in any 
tax moves that are made or recommendations this committee 
may put forward or that come from anywhere. Indeed, 
there is an opportunity for gain and for conflict, and that 
should be something he has considered and is willing to 
speak quite forthrightly about before this committee. 

Mr B. Ward: Just to follow up on the meeting with the 
Treasurer, are we going to discuss that as well as the cross- 
border shopping impact? We only have so much time. 

The Chair: My impression was that the Treasurer was 
not coming to discuss cross-border shopping, but was 
coming to do a debriefing on the budget and the budgetary 
process. 


Mrs Sullivan: Maybe he will tell us how it was ac- 
cepted across the province. 

The Chair: With reference to Mrs Sullivan, if the 
Treasurer comes this afternoon—I cannot speak for him— 
I will certainly give him your questions, but I am not sure 
he would be prepared to answer them this afternoon quite 
that way. But you could possibly put them to him this 
afternoon. 

Are there any other questions or observations? Okay, 
the committee is adjourned, hopefully until this afternoon 
at 4 o’clock. 


The committee adjourned at 1137. 
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The committee met at 1014 in committee room 1. 


CROSS-BORDER SHOPPING 
The Chair: We have a quorum. Now we can begin. 


) MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FOOD 


| The Chair: The first presentation is from the Ministry 
f Agriculture and Food: Bob Seguin, executive director, 
dlicy and programs, and Laurinda Lang, policy adviser, 
olicy analysis branch. Welcome. Thank you for coming. 


| Mr Seguin: We have provided to you a copy of the 
iresentation. What I thought we would do is quickly go 
irough it and then allow for questions and answers, which 
think would be more in the committee’s desire to do. 
We have also provided for you a copy of the legislation 
mder which supply management in Ontario operates—the 
{ilk Act and the Farm Products Marketing Act in Ontario— 
d a copy of a study that was released by the federal 
lovernment on Tuesday on the impact of cross-border 
hopping in northern Ontario, particularly on dairy products. 
Ve received it late Tuesday afternoon and we thought the 
‘committee might wish to have a copy of it sooner rather 
qan later. 

On behalf of the ministry, I am pleased to be here to 
jive some of our concerns on cross-border shopping, some 
\f the work that we are doing now and also discuss supply 
anagement in Ontario. 

| If you look at the first page, there are a number of 
itudies. I believe the committee is probably well aware of 
‘ome of the results of the studies about the impact of 
‘toss-border shopping. The study that you have in front of 
vou from Agriculture Canada on cross-border milk purchases 
vas done in 1989-90. It has unfortunately been delayed in 
letting reviewed. It was just released this last week. In 
989 over 8% of fresh milk and 1% of the cheese was 
mported by cross-border shopping. This was an issue 
identified by the milk farmers in Ontario, and it was not 
intil the study was done that we realized the extent of the 
mpact of cross-border shopping. 

In March 1990 they looked at the prices between 
1orthern Ontario and the jurisdiction just south of it, and 
he differences in milk prices are there, the estimates of 
impact on a gallon-of-milk or pound-of-cheese basis and 
he numbers of shoppers importing milk through cross- 
order purchases. 

I should also indicate, as the last item says, that Agri- 
vulture Canada is now undertaking a number of studies on 
yorder points throughout southern Ontario to examine the 
sross-border impact. 

Agriculture Canada has also undertaken a study in 
April 1991 on Canadian and United States cities, looking 
at the impact and price differential on grocery products. As 
you can see, the preliminary results indicate that prices are 
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higher in Canada by about 10%. The disparity seems to be 
greatest for Ontario, and of course the items that probably 
you are interested in, supply management products, are high. 
There are also condiments which are high and non-food 
items, which in the parlance of the retail trade would be 
health and beauty aids. These are higher in Canada than in 
the United States. The expectation is that later this month 
Agriculture Canada will release the report. 

_On our own efforts in the ministry staff, Laurinda and 
colleagues have visited the Niagara area, spoken to local 
retailers and the people involved on this issue down in the 
Niagara area. They have taken a look at grocery product 
prices in both St Catharines and Niagara Falls, New York. 
They have worked with our sister ministry, Industry, Trade 
and Technology, on cross-border shopping—this has been 
ongoing for about two years—and the monitoring of the 
federal government at work, both the previous studies and 
ongoing efforts, and working with the industry to look at 
cross-border shopping and what we can or cannot do. 

On the issue of supply management, you should be 
aware that farm cash receipts total about $5.6 billion as of 
1989. The items there under supply management total al- 
most $2 billion. Supply management in Ontario is a signif- 
icant industry for the farm sector. It is a system that has 
been in place in Ontario for the milk industry since 1965-66. 
It is an orderly marketing system. It benefits producers, 
processors and consumers in terms of stable supply of 
product at a reasonable price. There are national systems in 
place. Our legislation is tied to the federal legislation in 
dairy, poultry and eggs, and the fundamental elements are 
production controls, a sense of fair returns to the producers 
and border control so that we can maintain the system in 
Ontario and in Canada. 

Just quickly on production controls, both provincial 
and federal legislation allows for these plans to be put in 
place, both on a provincial basis and on a national basis. 
On the national basis, it allows for the border controls. 

Production is based on domestic market requirements, 
our best estimates of that. Provincial shares are allocated 
on a historical basis. That has been the subject of some 
concern with a number of provinces in the last several 
years, given the shifts in domestic market, but we are 
working on that. Each provincial board is responsible for 
regulating and administrating the producers in that province. 
Production is limited and producers are penalized if they ex- 
ceed production quotas, so the system plays fair by all parties. 

There are cost reduction formulas. These are updated on a 
fairly regular basis, particularly with the milk industry. 
There are different pricing systems. The poultry industry is 
not homogeneous. There are different pricing systems, and 
different from dairy as well. The dairy industry does get 
some extra benefits. They do get the federal government to 
purchase any extra skimmed milk powder or extra butter 
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and the federal government does provide a $6.03-a- 
hectolitre subsidy, which has been in place since the late 
1960s and has not changed, essentially, since then. There- 
fore, the real benefit of that subsidy has declined over 
time, and the original context for that subsidy was to re- 
duce the price of dairy products in Canada for consumers. 
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Border controls are the ones that probably raise the 
most public concern. Imports of such products that affect 
the dairy industry and poultry industry are subject to border 
controls under the Canadian Dairy Commission Act. Certain 
dairy products are defined and they are limited and under 
the import control measures of the federal government. A 
certain number of poultry products are also limited. These 
import controls are legal under GATT article XI. | 

Under the GATT negotiations that are now under way, 
Canada is seeking to strengthen and clarify article XI such 
that we are not always subject to panel disputes by other 
nations over what is really a dairy product or what is a 
poultry product, what can be controlled and what cannot. 
The minister’s view is that he supports the Canadian point 
here, that it should be strengthened and clarified. That is a 
view he expressed when he attended, on behalf of Ontario 
and the Ontario farm industry, the GATT negotiations in 
Brussels late last year. We will continue our efforts to see 
what we can do with the federal government to make sure 
that point is maintained. It is a point that is also stressed by 
the dairy and poultry producers throughout Canada. 

Dairy policies in the European Community and the 
United States are not similar to ours. We do have a different 
system. The European Community over the last several 
years has adopted a modified supply management system 
for its dairy industry, partially reduced the impact of the 
dairy surpluses on its own budget. The US operates a more 
open-ended support program. They are willing to purchase 
extra product and they have import controls. Both the Euro- 
pean Community and the United States allow fewer imports 
into their jurisdictions than we do into ours. 

The next page, and I will not go into detail, provides 
just a very quick synopsis between the US dairy system 
and how it operates and the Canadian dairy system. Basi- 
cally, the US Treasury will subsidize the industry by taking 
extra product off the market and then reselling it back at 
some later date when the market’s prices have risen. The 
Canadian industry allows such stabilization to occur 
through consumer prices with the exception of dairy, 
which has a direct subsidy component. 

If you turn to the next page, you will get—the chart 
reads from bottom to top on the newer years—what the 
Commodity Credit Corp of the United States pays net on 
Outlays to support the dairy industry. As you can see, as 
late as 1986-87 the United States government was spending a 
considerable amount of money to support the dairy sector 
in the US. In the last two years it has been reduced, par- 
tially because the milk surpluses that existed in the mid- 
1980s declined somewhat. However, the current US 
Congress is now debating whether they should have a spe- 
cial dairy support program because the prices for dairy 
farms in the United States have dropped so low. It is the 







centre of discussion in both the House of Representative 
and the Senate. 

I believe one of the concerns the committee has probably 
raised is looking at alternatives to supply management, 
what options there are and what other things are being 
done to make the system maybe a little more flexible. The 
federal government in 1989, under the former minister, Mr 
Mazankowski, and with the consent of all of the agriculture 
ministers across Canada, undertook a federal agriculture 
policy review, and two of the key areas they looked at 


- were dairy policy and poultry policy. Two task forces were} 


created with both producer and processor members on both 
and government representatives from the federal level. 

The poultry task force report is released and is under 
discussion by the industry. The dairy task force report : 
soon to be released, and we anticipate it will be released 
probably in late May or early June. It is anticipated that 
when the ministers of agriculture meet in Alberta later in 
July, both reports will be under discussion to see what) 
steps can be taken. 

You should be aware that in the dairy industry the min- 
istry worked with both the processors and producers to pull 
together a response on dairy. We have made presentations, 
both written and oral. You all have that page of what the 
groups were. The key points at that time, and it was in 
light of what the GATT negotiations were doing as of late 
fall last year, were: maintaining the essential elements of 
supply management; accepting that policy and administra- 
tive changes could be made with consensus within the 





‘supply management system that exists; and that the federal 


government reaffirm its support, which it did throughout 
the fall and at the Brussels meetings. 

The poultry task force received about 171 oral and 
written submissions. We made two submissions as a min- 
istry, aS you can see, for increased product availability and 
greater flexibility and again to support article XI. We also 
co-operated with the Ontario Egg Producers’ Marketing 
Board on a special two-price proposal to increase the flexi- 
bility within the system. 

The next page would have the recommendations of the 
poultry task force, basically twofold; one is operational 
changes and the other is more structural. The chairman 
from Quebec indicated that she had consensus of all mem- 
bers of the task force for these recommendations and a 
number of the changes would improve both the flexibility 
of the supply management system and its ability to accom- 
modate the differential changes both to processors and 
producers. It is now under discussion by various boards, 
the agencies and the governments. The ministry itself is 
assessing its position on the poultry task force report. 

As some of the members of the committee may be 
aware, tobacco is under a special supply management 
system. There is no national system for supply manage- 
ment for tobacco, but the Tobacco Board of Ontario does 
operate a special supply policy. The tariffs on tobacco are 
being eliminated. We are under a declining demand situation 
for a number of reasons. Increasing taxation on tobacco is 
a concern to the tobacco industry and it is one that all 
governments are involved in. There is some concern about 
the growth in smuggling of tobacco and the impact that has 






























n both tobacco consumption for the Canadian industry 
nd on budgets. Cross-border shopping is also being en- 
ouraged because of the differential in prices. On the sig- 
ificant adjustments in the tobacco industry since the 
1id-1980s, we have been involved with the tobacco indus- 
‘y and with the federal government in looking at tobacco 
djustment programs, and we are involved now in re-examin- 
ag which programs and which policies we will pursue in the 
uture to assist the industry as it makes its adjustments. 

Final comments: It is a concern to the industry and to 
he ministry about cross-border shopping and its impact. 
Ve should note that from our point of view the supply 
qanagement system in Ontario and in Canada has worked 
vell. There are certain difficulties, certain things that al- 
yays could be improved, but there is no need for dramatic 
hange. There are national efforts with producers and pro- 
‘essors, and in some cases the consumer groups involved, 
o make those changes and to bring them forward. Ministers 
f agriculture, both federally and provincially across Canada, 
vill be looking at these issues in July at their meeting in 
Alberta. 

So with that, Mr Chairman, I will take questions if you 
vish. 

Mr Kwinter: I want to ask some questions and make 
ome comments. I feel kind of relieved to be not in the 
sovernment and to be able to address this, because every 
ime I addressed it when I was in the government I risked 
he wrath of the agricultural industry falling on my head. 
[he mere mention that I was even going to address supply 
anagement brought threats of circling Queen’s Park with 
ractors. It is sort of a holy icon— 

Interjections. 

Mr Kwinter: It is true. But one of the problems we 
iave is that there are conflicting interests. There are the 
‘armers who have a legitimate concern about their ability 
0 earn a livelihood and then there are the consumers. It is 
exactly the basic issue that we have with cross-border 
shopping. 

I would like to question you when you say supply 
management is “an orderly marketing system that benefits 
sroducers, processors and consumers.” Obviously it is not 
denefiting consumers because milk, which is under supply 
management, happens to be one of the biggest items. I 
think in your study you say that 85% of the cross-border 
shoppers imported milk when they went to Sault Ste 
Marie, Michigan, so obviously it is not benefiting the con- 
sumer. It may be benefiting them in the sense that they get 
security of supply, but they do not get security of price, 
and that is the problem. 
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When you talk about it and you say, “You have a cow 
which may even be the brother of the same cow that is on 
one side of the border, and the other cow was on—” 

Mr Phillips: Better make that “sister.” 

Mr Kwinter: Sister, okay. Well, in order to get the 
sisters, you have to have a brother in there too. 

What I am saying is that you will have these cows on 
both sides of the border producing the same kind of milk, 
and yet there is this huge discrepancy. You cannot say, 
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“Well, it is because of the importing, it is because of mass 
production” or anything else. Milking machines are virtually 
the same. Labour is virtually the same when you are self- 
employed as a farmer. The big difference has got to be the 
difference in whether it is supply management or the system 
that is used in the United States. That has to be the major 
factor on a product that is so time and price sensitive. It is 
not that it is mass produced and that someone can go and 
build it cheaper somewhere else; it is that kind of product. 
Again, there are conflicting things. A consumer wears 
many hats. He wears the hat of not only being a consumer 
but he has also got to be employable and employed in all 
of these things, and you have to protect that. When it 
comes right down to price, I would submit that one of the 
major factors is supply management and what it does to 
artificially keep the price where it is, whereas in a so-called 
free market system, it would reach a competitive level. I 
am not saying it is good or it is bad, because there is no 
question that supply management has a lot of good in it, 
but it certainly is the factor, so we have to deal with that. 


Mr Seguin: The industry is well aware that there is 
need for some changes. That is why they are involved in 
these national task forces, at both the producer and the 
processor levels. Within Ontario the Farm Products Mar- 
keting Commission, which supervises all the boards, is 
involved with bringing processors and consumer represen- 
tatives together, bringing together the conflicting needs 
and demands on the system, while trying to still maintain a 
fair return policy for farmers. 

But I guess to say that the systems are equal in com- 
parison is forgetting about the fact that the US farm policy 
is not identical to ours, and the way it subsidizes and assists 
the dairy industry is not identical to ours. The US system 
allows excess dairy production to be bought off the market 
temporarily, thereby raising prices to some sort of level 
without the impact felt by the producers and the impact felt 
on prices. 

It is also that the US dairy industry has substantial 
import protection, far more than we have, and it is not 
willing to give that up, even though the Canadian govern- 
ment and the Canadian milk industry and poultry industry 
are willing. to give up some of that import protection to 
allow for a little bit better balance and greater security. 

It is a different system, and to say that all the problems 
are based on supply management is not quite correct. The 
United States government is subsidizing its dairy sector, so 
it does not have to go through some of the adjustments and 
some of the demands on the consumer marketplace that 
our system would go through. 

The fact that there are some price differences is ac- 
knowledged by the industry. It is just, how are we going to 
work around them, at what points is the pressure being felt 
and what can be done on those points of pressure? It is not 
an easy issue. Simply changing the milk price in Sault Ste 
Marie, for example, for this study—what about the impact 
on milk producers in the Sault Ste Marie area and the 
surrounding area? What would be the benefit to the con- 
sumers? There is no assurance that the milk price decline 
would be passed on to the consumers. So it is not quite a 
simple issue and we are working on it, but to look at it and 
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beef. I think the free trade agreement said the food produc- 
ers were going to be the first hit, and I suspect that is 
happening. Based on what I hear from here, the way we 
subsidize our farm community is different from the US. It 
works again against us here and favours cross-border 
shopping. So I just cannot find much good news in all this 
sort of stuff. 

I just have one question, I guess one minor question. 
The price comparison you did—what did that indicate? 

Ms Lang: The one that our staff did? 

Mr Phillips: Yes. 

Ms Lang: Much the same type of thing. We did a very 
quick study, but again, certain commodities tended to be 
cheaper in the United States and some here. Again, the 
supply-managed ones tended to be more expensive in the 
States. We also found that another big draw was that beer 
was a lot cheaper in the States and that it was available in 
the grocery stores and was about half the price of here, not 
taking into consideration exchange. 

But other than that there was also, within brands, such 
a wide range within the grocery stores that sometimes it 
was hard to—you know, with the quick study we did, we 
went down and back in a day kind of thing—it was not as 
if all products here were more expensive than all brands of 
the same product in the States. 

Mr Phillips: I was mildly surprised at the 10% differ- 
ence that the federal study showed. My impression was 
that it was higher. Did you find 10%? 

Ms Lang: I am not sure we have percentages. The 
thing you might note about that was that it said 10% on 
average for Canada and it indicated that the disparity was 
greatest for Ontario, but they could not give me the figures. 
They just have not got that far in the report yet. 

Mr Phillips: I guess when we get it in May it will 
help us. But this is May. 

Ms Lang: Yes. 

Mr Seguin: Later May. 

Mr Phillips: Later May. Mr Chairman, the supply- 
managed commodities showing here at $5.6 billion— 

Mr Seguin: That is all commodities. The supply 
management are the ones that are noted. 

Mr Phillips: Is Ontario a net exporter or importer of 
food? 

Mr Seguin: It is a net importer. That is partially be- 
cause we are also a major point of entry for any products 
coming into Canada. 

Mr Phillips: That would surprise a lot of people. 


Mr Seguin: We are also a major exporter, but on balance 
we are a net importer. 

Mr Phillips: I realize that. That is my impression. Has 
it grown as a percentage? 

Mr Seguin: It has been fairly stable over the last couple 
of years. There has been about a $1-billion difference 
between our exports and imports. 
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Mr Phillips: Over like a 10-year period, were we at 
one time a net exporter? 


Mr Seguin: No. We have been a net importer for 
about a decade, but let’s say the imports have grown over 
that decade. 

Mr Phillips: J gather dairy is relatively well protected 
against importation. As we look down the road at these 
various commodities, what commodities are not well pro- 
tected against the importation? 

Mr Seguin: Under GATT, article XI provides protection 
only for those products that are on supply management and 
controlled domestically. Essentially, only those products 
that are on supply management, dairy and poultry products, 
would be under direct import controls. The exception is the 
wheat products because of the Canadian Wheat Board. 
Through the free trade agreement, that is now being 
opened up over time. Almost any other product would 
have had tariff protection and under the free trade agreement 
that tariff protection is being reduced. There are certain 
legal differences between the two jurisdictions. It does not 
quickly ease border access, but most other products would 
have, let’s say, more open borders and there is no strict 








_ border control. 


Mr Phillips, you did mention the beef sector. The beef 
sector is unregulated, yet it is probably under even greater 
pressure than almost any other because of American imports. 
Some of the American imports are due to the feed grain 
policy in the United States and the differential processing 
capacity of the United States versus that of Canada. Certain 
adjustments are occurring outside of the supply management 
sector. 


Mr Phillips: I know your mind is on supply manage- 
ment, but I am just talking generically about food. I appre- 
ciate that. 


Mr Hansen: Mr Sutherland asked part of the question 
there. I was in Pennsylvania—not shopping but visiting— 
this Easter and was told that some of the herds are increas- 
ing in size because of the sales of milk at border towns. 
The one instance was that the small farm there and a few 
other farms around were bought up and now there are 600 
head running on that farm. A corporation owns it. There is 
a farmer in boots out there milking; but he is no longer an 
owner of the farm, just a worker. Is this an indication in the 
border areas, around 100 miles from the border, that the 
farms are increasing in size? 


Mr Seguin: I cannot respond to that directly. It is a 
known trend in the United States to increase the size, but it 
is even more predominant in the deep South and Califomia. It 
may occur more recently, but at least none of the information 
we have would suggest that this is an increasing trend. 
Certainly the pressure is on in the US dairy system to 
always expand in order to improve the returns of the farmers. 

The returns of the farmers between two jurisdictions 
are quite different. Farmers in Canada can make a better 
return on the same size of herd than the ones in the United 
States and still survive. That puts increasing pressure on 
US industries either to diversify or to integrate and become 
that much larger, which goes back to my point to your 
colleague, that the US Congress is now trying to see if it 
can readdress that situation through other changes. 
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They do not have this kind of corporate concentration 
and its increasing trend to just have larger and larger herds, 


which also has an environmental impact. Definitely in the 


areas around Washington and Maryland, when we have 


met with US officials it has been raised to us that the waste 
management from dairy herds in particular has caused en- 


vironmental problems. Yet how do you resolve that? Going 
to larger herds is not always the best solution. In California 


it has also been a major concern. 


Mr Hansen: What it sounded like was that they were 
targeting Canada or Ontario as the new expanded area to 


be selling milk. 


Mr Seguin: I cannot say if this discussion is a corporate 
or even a national policy, but it does seem they are under the 
most pressure of all the provinces. 


Mr Jamison: I have been listening to Monte’s concerns 
and yours over the tobacco end of things. I think most of your 
remarks were pretty well right on, but it did not really tell 
the whole picture. There is a significant difference between 
prices of a product, the end product, in the United States and 
Canada. It has caused quite a smuggling problem at this 


point, to my understanding. 


Just as an example, one vanload of cigarettes at this 
point is worth $1.5 million, and that is probably underesti- 
mated. That indicates the level. Any government that I 
have ever seen has always recognized very clearly the 
health implications of smoking and has taken steps in trying 
to combat the use of tobacco products in the end result. I 
think the problem with the ministry at this point is twofold: 
how do you do that in a controlled manner where the industry 
is gradually downscaled, and what effects do we create by 


doing that on the people who invest their whole livelihood 


in that particular end. 

It is quite a significant problem because, when you 
have two jurisdictions that are closely related, and a wide 
difference in pricing on a particular product, that happens. 
But having said that, it is clear that all governments have 
taken that course. Certainly, the growers are the people at 
the other end who are most heavily affected and so on. 

I do not think it deals with marketing or marketing 
boards. That is different than milk. I should be an expert 
on milk, because my family uses about 4,200 gallons a 
year, in quick calculation. 

We have mentioned the system of management we have. 
I wanted to indicate that this is something that was ex- 
pounded upon, the threat to our orderly marketing system 
or whatever, during and after the free trade negotiations 
that went on; how marketing boards could be—and it 
looks like they have been—threatened significantly. 





Along with that, we have a situation that deals with 
something Monte Kwinter touched on, the GATT situa- 
tion, where you have two extremely powerful economic 
bodies, the European Community and the United States, 
doing battle in the area of agriculture subsidies and so 
forth. The Americans have different ways of having a sub- 
sidy arrive at the farm gate, and the EC, of course, is very 
protective of its agricultural community. The problem that 
has created for us compounds upon the things I have just 
talked about, again reflecting on our ability as a lesser 





financial power, as a country, to deal directly with the type 
of battle that is going on between these two powers. 

In the secondary version, it is impacting. Our ability to 
access the American market, as Mr Seguin has just indicated, 
is limited to a greater extent than we limit the United States 
from accessing ours. That all brings about the question of the 
level playing field and how much of a level playing field 
has really been created over the last period of time with all 
those factors taken into consideration. My concern, I guess, 
culminates in the question: Do you see those particular 
problems in trade minimizing as we go along? 


Mr Seguin: Not really. Under the free trade agree- 
ment we have approximately seven years to negotiate a 
deal on subsidies. Essentially, the federal government de- 
layed pursuing it, as did the US federal government, pend- 
ing the GATT negotiations which were to be resolved in 
December of last year. They were not. We are looking, if 
Congress agrees to a continuation in negotiations, probably at 
late this year or even next year. 

In that agreement of subsidies even on a broader scale, 
it will still take a number of years to implement. No one is 
asking that these be implemented, let’s say, within one 
year. So we are under considerable pressure within the 
country to maintain some other systems in place while 
these international negotiations continue, and if they are 
successful, until the agreements have some full impact. 

We are also working among the provinces to try to 
minimize, let’s say, the distortion between the provinces. It 
is not always successful, but we are also trying to do the 
best we can in non-supply-management products and in 
supply management products, such that there is easier 
trade and fairer trade between the provinces and then even- 
tually between the nations. But it is a long-standing problem 
and it will take a long time to resolve, regrettably. 
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Mrs Sullivan: I want to ask Mr Seguin about quota. 
Would it not help Ontario producers and indeed our grocery 
retailers if there were an adjustment in the quota formula 
and Ontario received additional quota? 


Mr Seguin: In the poultry sector the Ontario govern- 
ment, the chicken processors and the chicken board did 
pursue together for a while the option of expanding quota in 
Ontario. Even within an expanding market someone would 
have to lose, and those were quite difficult negotiations. 
We have succeeded to a minor extent in improving the 
quota allocations and total allocation to Ontario, not to the 
satisfaction of the industry, but there are certain historical 
difficulties in the original allocation which will not be easily 
resolved. These are things that will be brought forward to 
ministers probably in July to see if we can start the steps of 
eventually resolving that so that we can get the extra quota. 

On the milk situation, while there have been discus- 
sions on this, this is not as considerable a concern at this 
time about the reallocation between provinces. It is not 
quite as considerable as it is in the poultry sector. 

Mrs Sullivan: The Ontario Milk Marketing Board 
thinks it is a concern. 

Mr Seguin: It is a concern, but not quite as considerable 
as the poultry. They are working within the system as best 
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I should say that something like this requires a tremen- 
dous number of attempts to interview. We contacted more 
than 80 people in Canada and the US across the three 
product categories. We had in excess of what we consid- 
ered 30 good interviews where we had full co-operation; 
we had various levels of co-operation but a fair degree of 
co-operation from the various players that we talked to. 

So today I can present some highlights of our findings 
in the report. I understand that you have copies of the 
report. I will not show you all the cases, but I will walk 
through several of them. As I said, some background re- 
search was done to try to find some comparative informa- 
tion on the distribution channels in Canada and the US, 
particularly as it relates to the competitiveness of those 
channels. 

We found there was very little work already done in 
this area. So we attempted to do our own basic comparison 
and we looked at 1987 Statscan data and 1987 Bureau of 
The Census data from the US. We have compared sales per 
establishment in the broad categories within those two 
publications. From this we see that on average US whole- 
salers and retailers appear to be much larger than Canadian 
wholesalers and retailers in terms of sales per establish- 
ment. And that suggests there are opportunities for effi- 
ciency and effectiveness within the retailing and 
wholesaling system in the US. 
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As I mentioned earlier, we looked at three product cate- 
gories: consumer electronics, bedding and linen and women’s 
sportswear. For each of these, I will show you the structure of 
the channel that we identified in Canada and the US, I will 
show you the markups or how the prices come to be built up 
and we will draw some general conclusions. 

We are not really talking about any one specific product 
in our examples. What we have tried to do is construct, based 
on our input, typical cases within the product categories. 

So the first one we will look at is consumer electronics. 
The consumer is at the bottom and the manufacturers are 
at the top, the manufacturers being primarily in Asia. In 
both Canada and the US, product is sold by the Asian 
manufacturer through a manufacturer’s distribution sub- 
sidiary. This is for major brands. 

On the left there are the retail options, being mass re- 
tailers, national specialists, independents, department 
stores and discount stores. We also acknowledge that there 
is some grey market activity here in both Canada and the 
US, as a source of supply primarily to independents and 
discount stores. 

I point out that mass retailers and department stores, 
mostly in Canada, have a larger share of the market. 


Ms Harrington: What is a grey market? 


Mr Buchanan: Basically a grey market is where 
somebody, on an entrepreneurial basis, will source product 
someplace else and move it into a market, bypassing the 
regular distribution channels. There may be excess inventory 
some place in Asia, anywhere in the world, that they can 
pick up for whatever reason at such a good price that it 
makes it profitable for them to bring that in independently 
and land it in the country. 


Ms Harrington: Is it perfectly legal? 


Mr Buchanan: There are some disputes about the legal- 
ities, issues related to trademarks and licensing and so on. 


Mr Sutherland: What is the grey market percentage? ; 


Mr Buchanan: I am not sure. We understand that : 
there is more of this activity in the US than there is in — 


Canada, because the US is such a large market. If you are 


an entrepreneurial type and you are able to source product — 


very cheaply elsewhere in the world, the US would be a 
more attractive market to take product into. 
Going back to this, you see that for some products 





most minor audio and video components are sourced by ~ 
these retailers through the independent distributor that you — 
see in the lighter blue box. These would be videotapes, 


audio tapes, etc, but some larger products are sold through 


the independent distributors to independent stores or dis- — 


count stores. 
In the US, national specialists and discount stores are 
much larger players in the marketplace than in Canada. In 


Canada, the department stores tend to be where the volume ~ 


of audio and video components are sold. 

If we look at the case now of a typical video product 
sold through independent retailers and through this inde- 
pendent distributor, we can see how this cost is built up. 
The bar on the left is Canada and the bar on the right is the 
US. These are all in US dollars, I should say. 

In Canada, the product would sell for approximately 
$434, through this and an independent retailer, versus $381 
in the US. The differences are that, to start right at the 
manufacturing level, the manufacturer earns $16 more on 
average for a product like this on its sales into Canada than 
it does on its sales into the US. Add to that transportation 
and duty costs—the landing costs associated with getting it 
into the country, which are $20 higher in Canada than in 
the US—an additional $8 for the Canadian subsidiary dis- 
tribution company, an extra $6 for the independent distributor 
and an extra $3 for the retailer, and you end up with a price 
which is about $53 higher. This shows how the absolute 
costs are higher. 

The next chart shows how this is built up as a percentage 
of the total retail price. The pink is the manufacturer, the 
dark blue transportation and duties, lighter blue subsidiary 
costs, the orange distributor and the green is the retailer. 
You can see, although the retailer in Canada is actually 
charging an extra $3 for that product, on a percentage of 
the total retail price, his margin would actually be slightly 
lower in this example, 19.5% to 20% versus 18%, the 


' major difference here being the landing costs, transportation 


and duty costs. 

This slight buildup, starting at the manufacturer 
level—the manufactured price is built up to where prices 
would be about 13% higher in Canada. 

Interjection. 


Mr Buchanan: That is right, because it is com- 
pounded. It starts slightly higher, and then there is a com- 
pounding effect. 

Let us look at high-volume retailers, department stores, 
mass merchandisers. The price difference is lower here, and 
the absolute prices are lower as well. You see in Canada 
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price being $348 versus $302 in the United States. The 
qufacturer, again, is earning $16 more on its sales into 
1ada. Again, the transportation and duty costs, landing 
ts, are about $20 higher. The subsidiary is earning an 
-a $12 in Canada. The distributor has been eliminated, 
| the retailer in this example, the mass merchandisers, 
department stores, we have indicated would actually be 
ning about $2 less on the sales of that product than 
uld be a comparable retailer in the United States. 

Tf we look at that in terms of the total buildup, you can 
again that although the manufacturer earns a greater 
centage of the total retail price in the US, in absolute 
lar terms he is earning more on his sales in Canada. The 
asportation and duty costs, the landing costs are higher, 
j you can see here that the Canadian retailer is earning 
yut a 23% margin on that product, versus about 27% in 
United States. 


Mr Stockwell: But that 23% margin is based solely 
the numbers that you have put together. It does not take 
9 consideration the municipal-provincial taxes that he 
ys that the US retailer would not pay. 


Mr Buchanan: That is what he is taking out of it, and 
n his costs— 


Mr Stockwell: Then he has to service his costs by 
Jing the labour, taxes, etc. 


“Mr Buchanan: His costs are absorbed into that, yes. 


Mr Stockwell: So he is taking 23% profit after he 
ys his taxes, etc. 


Mr Buchanan: That is not his profit; that is his margin. 


Mr Stockwell: Margin, I am sorry. Then after he pays 
that, he could be making less than the American. 


Mr Buchanan: That is correct. Could be, yes. 

So sourcing direct to the factory subsidiary distribution 
mpany has lowered the overall price, but there is still a 
ice disparity between Canada and the United States. 

We have some preliminary findings. We found that the 
annel structures are quite similar between Canada and 
2 United States. However, there are differences in terms 
the relative strength of some of the players in the chan- 
|. In the US, there seems to be greater competition based 
on the rise of the discount stores and the independent or 
ecialist audio and video stores. 

Duties and transport costs are generally higher in Canada. 
costs more to get the product into the country in the first 
ace; margins are generally comparable, however. The 
anufacturer may have a slightly higher margin on its 
les into Canada. The retailers appear to be earning com- 
rable margins, or perhaps in some cases slightly lower 
argins in Canada. 

Now we will move on to bedding and linen, and once 
rain I will look at the structure, the margins, and draw 
me preliminary conclusions or findings. 

Manufacturer gain is at the top. In terms of compara- 
lity, we felt it was best to compare back to the same 
anufacturer, so we assumed US manufactured bedding 
id linen products and went through the channels on both 
des of the border to be able to draw this comparison. 
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The manufacturer again is at the top. In terms of com- 
parability, we felt it was best to compare back to the same 
manufacturer, so we assumed US-manufactured bedding 
and linen products and went through the channels on both 
sides of the border to be able to draw this comparison. 

The boxes on the left, the US mass merchandisers and 
department stores, buy directly, for minor brands, from the 
manufacturer. Independent retailers will buy through a dis- 
tributor. In Canada, the light blue boxes, it is the same 
situation for minor brands. Canadian mass merchandisers 
and department stores source directly. The independents go 
through a Canadian distributor. 


The Chair: Do the manufacturers not have manufac- 
turer outlet stores? Where would they appear in this in terms 
of them being able to put their seconds and—not their 
rejects, but their lower-quality products directly into the 
markets? The factory outlet malls in Lewiston and in New 
York are really a major part of the problem. Are they in 
that somewhere? 


Mr Buchanan: We were trying to look at the industry 
as a whole, and they are not a large percentage of the sales 
right now, but I think they are growing, and they would be 
sourcing directly from the manufacturer. In New York, the 
store that I am familiar with in a factory outlet mall is not 
actually a factory outlet. It is an independent discount 
store. It sources from a number of manufacturers. We are 
giving an overview here. There are variations on it, and 
that is a good point. 


Mr B. Ward: I have a question on the Canadian mass 
merchandisers and department stores. Is that Canadian- 
controlled department stores, or is that just the fact that they 
are in Canada and they could be American-controlled? 


Mr Buchanan: It is not specific. We talked to a number 
of companies in that category. 


Mr B. Ward: Were the majority Canadian-controlled 
or were the majority American? 


Mr Buchanan: I suspect that the majority were Cana- 
dian-controlled. There are more Canadian-controlled de- 
partment stores. 


Ms Harrington: Are all manufacturers in the US? 
Are there not Canadian manufacturers? 


Mr Buchanan: My understanding of the industry is 
that there are some Canadian manufacturers, but they tend 
to supply, not the full bedding sets, but accessories and so 
on. The major brands appear to be primarily US. 


Ms Harrington: I am quite disappointed. I would 
think that if I wanted to shop for those things, I could get 
all kinds of towels and/or sheets that are made in Canada. 
Is that not the case? 

Mr Buchanan: Yes, you could get some. For pur- 
poses of our comparison it would work best if we went 
back to the same manufacturer, because we are trying to 
determine how the differences arise between the retail 
price and a manufacturer’s. So in only one example did we 
go back and compare our Canadian manufacturer to a US 
manufacturer. 
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Ms Harrington: Okay, but it is true that you can buy 
Canadian, made here? 

Mr Buchanan: Yes, I understand you can. The two 
examples that we have are for major brands, however. 
Those were more minor brands. For major brands, the sig- 
nificant difference here is—off in the top right-hand corner 
you see a Canadian distribution subsidiary or an affiliate, 
which tends to add an extra level. All sales for major 
brands will be sold through this extra level in Canada. 


Mr B. Ward: A subsidiary? Where do they come 
from? Why do we need that extra layer in Canada? 


Mr Buchanan: Many US manufacturers in a number 
of industries have distribution subsidiaries in Canada for sales 
and marketing purposes to support advertising, promo- 
tional efforts. They would also handle whatever repackaging 
or relabelling might be required. There is a marketing 
function here, just as the Asian manufacturers of consumer 
electronics have distribution subsidiary companies to manage 
the sales and marketing and distribution of products. 


Mr B. Ward: They make the product in America. 
They ship it to Canada. They put different labels on it, and 
then the Canadian distributor picks it up from there. Is that 
the procedure? 

Mr Buchanan: I am not sure where the actual 
repackaging would occur, whether that would be done in 
the US or in Canada, but this is a sales and marketing 
approach. There would be a physical service in terms of 
the delivery of goods, as well, so that there is an inventory 
of goods within Canada to be shipped to the retailers. 


The Chair: I think it would be a good idea at this time 
to let Mr Buchanan finish his presentation because we 
have time constraints and I believe there will be votes in 
the House, so I think we should have all the presentation 
in. If there is time remaining, we can ask these questions. 


Mr B. Ward: And if there is not any time? 
The Chair: Just SOL. 


Mr Buchanan: So the first case we will look at is the 
independent retailers in Canada and the US who buy 
through these distributors, the US distributor and the Cana- 
dian distributor. You can see here how the costs are built up. 
Comparable product would sell—in US dollars—for about 
$133 in Canada, versus about $52 in the United States. The 
manufacturer would charge approximately $1 more for the 
sales of product which go to Canada than for sales within 
the US. We add to that our transportation and duty costs of 
$6, a subsidiary cost of $17, which would not exist in the 
United States, the independent distributor which is an extra 
$9 in Canada versus in the US, and then the retailer is, in 
this example, charging an extra $48 for the product than 
would be the case with a comparable retailer in the US. 

So you can see how the percentage of the final retail 
price is allocated between the different players in the channel 
in these charts. The manufacturers in the US are earning a 
much larger share of that smaller pie. In Canada, the retailers 
typically earn about a 50% margin on a bedding and linen 
product, versus about 35% in the US. 

There is an additional step here, that subsidiary distri- 
bution company, and also an additional cost in terms of the 


landing cost, transportation and duties. If we source it direg) 
and bypass that independent distributor—this would be é 









a major price difference here: $96 in Canada versus $36 ir 
the US. Once again, the manufacturer earns an extra dolla 
on the Sales into Canada than in the US. Transportatior 
and duty costs and the subsidiary costs are about $23, anc 
those are costs that do not even exist in the US, and ther 
the retailer is adding another $36 to that in Canada, an 
additional $36 to that in Canada. It is interesting to note 
here that that manufacturer in real dollar terms is actually 
earning the same amount of money on sales in Canada an 
the US, but you can see that it represents a much smaller 
component of the total cost in Canada than inthe US. 
There are a number of additional steps, as I have alluded 
to—transportation and duty, subsidiary costs—and the re- 
tailer in Canada typically would earn about a 50% margin, 
versus about 33% or 34% in the US. 
So we see that in Canada our preliminary findings are 
that there is an additional level in the Canadian channel from 
major brands of bedding and linen products. This extra 
level and higher retailer margins add costs to the product, 
as well as the landing costs—transportation and duties— 
that do not occur in the US for US-manufactured product. - 
The higher retail margins in Canada are offset some- 
what by this aggressive occasional promotional discounting, 
the white goods sales phenomenon. So although on a regular 
price basis there are these higher margins, there is some 
aggressive discounting that is traditional within the industry. 
The final channel that we looked at was women’s 
sportswear. This is a little complex. There is the top level, 
manufacturers. There are domestic manufacturers in Can: 
ada and the US that do all of the manufacturing. There are 
contracting manufacturers in Canada and the US. The con- 
tracting manufacturer is the company that basically owns 
the brand name or the design and has part of the manufac- 
turing done offshore and then some final manufacturing 
done within either Canada or the US. 
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Mr Stockwell: They sew on the label. 


Mr Buchanan: There are also just the importers as a 
source of product. There is an extra level. There are addi- 
tional sales costs within this industry. There is a direct 
sales force, employed by all three levels, or independent 
agents. They use a variety, depending on the type of ac- 
count that they are trying to service and their own particular 
size and circumstances. 

In terms of the retail channel, the next level down, 
there is “Others.” We will start with “Others.” There are 
factory outlets, mail orders, mail order operations. There 
are discounters, department stores and apparel specialty 
stores. All of these exist in Canada and the US, to some 
extent or other. However, the factory outlets and mail order 
Operations are much more significant in women’s sports- 
wear in the United States than in Canada, and that is a 
vertical integration from the manufacturer through into retail- 
ing. In Canada, the predominant players for women’s sports- 
wear are the department stores and apparel specialty stores. 
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We found that within that structure, because of the pre- 
ninance of the factory outlets and the mail orders, there is 
ter price competition at the retail level in the United 
bs than in Canada. Once again, as in consumer elec- 
nics, the structure is identical between Canada and the US 
the relative strength of some of the players is different. 


The first case is domestically manufactured product 
d through department stores by these direct sales forces. 
this case, we have looked at products manufactured 
jer in Canada or in the US and then sold. This is fairly 
uightforward. The manufacturer in Canada is charging 
put an extra $3 than a comparable manufacturer in the 
, for a comparable product. The Canadian retailer is 
aging an extra $9. So the net result is that a similar 
yduct would be selling for what would be US$62 in 
nada versus US$50 in the United States. 

I will not show you the pie chart because there are only 
) pieces to the pie in each case. What this suggests is 
t in Canada the retailer has about a 58% margin, versus 
% for the US retailer. 

The next case is US manufactured product sold 
ough apparel specialty stores. This comes back to the 
mparison to the same manufacturer. In this case the 
nufacturer would generally charge about the same price 
‘sales of product which would go into Canada or the 
}. We have additional transportation and duty costs 
tich they obviously would not incur. That adds $6. The 
es agents would earn the same between Canada and the 
3 on that product and the retailer would add an additional 
in Canada, which yields a price comparison of $72 
rsus $57. 

In terms of the retail margin, the green part of the pie, you 
see that in this example the retail margin is marginally 
sher in Canada, 50% versus 47% in the US. We have an 
tra cost here of transportation and duties, that landing cost. 
Some of the preliminary findings that we have for 
ymen’s sportswear: Once again, the channel structures 
> similar in terms of the options for getting product from 
manufacturer to the consumer. We see that there is 
zater US price competition within the channel, due to the 
mber of participants, brand availability and forward in- 
zration. By “forward integration,” I mean this move into 
story outlet stores by US manufacturers, causing greater 
ice competition throughout the channel. Duty and trans- 
tation costs will be higher in Canada and Canadian 
argins are slightly higher at the retail level. 

We have some preliminary findings for the three channels 
a whole, based on the research that we were able to do. 
3 firms have scale advantages. Remember wholesalers 
d retailers, on average, in the United States have almost 
‘ice the sales per establishment as in Canada. This allows, 
> believe, for some opportunities for efficiency and effec- 
reness in terms of operations, and the relative size of the 
S market and some of the players within that market 
lows for some economies in terms of sourcing, so the 
stributor of consumer electronics products can actually 
t a better price from the factory than the Canadian dis- 
butor can. 

I may as well go through all of those. 






















Operating and overhead costs appear to be higher in 
Canada. As I said before, we did not look at income state- 
ments and balance sheets for specific companies, but 
through the interview process it was identified that, 
largely, people felt that labour costs and occupancy costs 
as well as taxes were higher in Canada than in the United 
States. Canadian regulatory costs appear to be higher, and 
by that we mean those regulations which cause costs re- 
lated to repackaging or special packaging requirements, 
labelling, duties, standards, measures, all of those things, 
which means that the product which is sold in Canada has 
to be slightly different from the product that is sold in the 
United States. 

Some Canadian retailers appear to demand greater 
margins, but we also have evidence that Canadian retailers 
on average, within certain types of products and so on, 
who have comparable retail formats are not charging 
higher margins. Then, those higher margins are partly to 
offset some of these additional costs. I think the point was 
made earlier that that does not mean they are necessarily 
that much more profitable. I think there is evidence that they 
are not that much more profitable or any more profitable. 

Finally, inter and intrachannel competition is more in- 
tense in the United States. By that, we mean that between 
different types of retailers there is more competition, and 
then within each category of retailers there appears to be 
more competition as well. 

Something that is not here but is worth noting is that 
we have found some structural differences, where there are 
extra levels in the distribution channels in Canada than 
there are in the United States. 

Those are our findings based on this preliminary report. 
As I said before, we had limited time, a limited budget, 
and the intent here was to flush out some of the major 
issues. As I said also, we wanted to identify some of the 
further research needs. This was our first effort at identi- 
fying the research needs and I am sure some of you have 
additional ideas and we have some additional ideas now. 
So this is the first list. 

We see that there is a need to understand how Canadian 
firms might become more competitive on a service basis 
rather than a price basis. What we see with cross-border 
shopping is a certain segment of the consumer market 
which is more price-sensitive or more value-oriented, if I 
can make those comparisons. 

One of the ways to counter that would be for every- 
body to lower prices, which is indeed unfeasible, certainly 
in the short term. There may be opportunities, and there are 
opportunities, for Canadian retailers and also for Canadian 
distributors to compete based on service, finding ways to 
improve their service to their customers, but more informa- 
tion needs to be developed to find ways for them to do that. 
1150 

We also think that there will be structural changes to 
the wholesale industry. It would be important to under- 
stand how some of the structural changes that may take 
place would affect the economy as a whole. In other 
words, how would the change to larger distributors and 
retailers to become more similar and competitive with the 
US affect the way we do business in Canada? 
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There will be to a certain extent some north-south re- 
alignment, I think, within distribution channels in Canada 
aS our economies become a little more closely integrated. 
Some of the decisions that will drive this will not be made 
in Canada. They will be made by foreign manufacturers 
who look at ways to get prices down in Canada to become 
more competitive and re-evaluate whether, for example, 
they do have that factory-owned distribution subsidiary. As 
I say, many of these decisions will be made outside of 
Canada. There will be a need to understand on what basis 
those decisions are made and what might be done to influ- 
ence them or that may be in the best interests of the Cana- 
dian consumer and the Canadian economy. 

We also see a need to have a much better understanding 
of the grey market phenomenon in terms of its magnitude 
and its impact. 

Service leakage is something not directly related to our 
study, but we know from work that we have done that 
there is a major service leakage, expenditure leakage, asso- 
ciated with cross-border shopping in terms of tourism and 
hospitality. Those things are part of a package when people 
go and buy goods. They may be saving enough money on 
buying goods to incur some additional costs in terms of 
services. That is a significant component of this as well. 

We think there is a need to take the work that we have 
done to the next level of detail in terms of the cost struc- 
tures at each level. That is what will start to drive, I think, 
some of the policy decisions that may occur provincially 
and federally as well when governments look for ways to 
help the private sector become more competitive. 

It would also be important to expand the number of 
categories that are under examination. There has been very 
little work done in this area. We really do not know where 
the channels are similar or where they are not and why 
they are different. 

We also think it would be important to understand the 
role of commercial property subsidies here. There are indi- 
cations that some of the factory outlet malls and so on that 
are springing up are receiving certain subsidies, tax holidays 
and so on, specifically to take advantage of the fact that 
Canadians are now interested in looking at lower-priced 
goods in the US. That has a role in terms of the relative 
viability of a Canadian retailer versus the US retailer. 

Of course, I think it is important to understand better 
the role of the regulatory costs: total taxes and packaging, 
labelling, standards, measures, third-country duties, etc. 










Once again, Ernst and Young is very pleased to hay 
been able to make this contribution to your deliberati 
on the issue. The results of our work suggest that this is 
matter of total system competitiveness and we believe thi 
all of the stakeholders, the government at all levels and 
private sector, have to work together on making this enti 
system more competitive. We encourage people—you 
selves and everybody I talk to on this matter—to ste 
pointing fingers at each other and work together toware 
solutions. 

Thank you very much. I will take questions about th 
or cross-border shopping as a whole. 


Mr Sutherland: Maybe this is jumping too far to 
quickly since you said it is a preliminary study, but if 
look at the information in the graphs you presented an 
some of the comments you made, it would not paint a ver 
good picture for my independent retailers in my home tow 
In terms of sourcing, in terms of what you are sayin; 
larger distribution networks are trying to accommodate fo 
the small economies of scale. Are we going to be able t 
deal with this problem and still offer some hope for sma 
retailers across the province? 


Mr Buchanan: I think so. I think there are som 
things that retailers, large and small—I know that some ¢ 
them are looking at such things as direct sourcing whet 
possible to lower their costs. But in reality, small and inde 
pendent retailers are by and large going to have highe 
costs of goods than the people who buy in much large 
volume. That suggests to me that these retailers need to fin 
another way to compete, because it is more difficult to b 
competitive on a price basis if you start with a higher co; 
base. That is why we were indicating that this whole area ¢ 
service-based competition, or non-price competition, is 
very important one, particularly for the independent retailer. 

The Chair: I am afraid that I am going to have t 
adjourn the meeting because we have to go to the House for 
vote. But I would like to thank you for your presentation. 
believe it has been very helpful to us. 

This meeting is adjourned, hopefully until this afternoo 
at 3:30 when we will review the report of Anne Andersot 
and hopefully we will have the Treasurer here at 4:3( 
Thank you. 


The committee recessed at 1157. 
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The committee resumed at 1645. 


BUDGET PROCESS 


The Chair: I see we have a quorum. Let’s move 
yng. I think we may not want to waste a minute. 


HONOURABLE FLOYD LAUGHREN 
The Chair: We are fortunate this afternoon to have 
> Treasurer of Ontario before the committee to speak to 
about the budget and this committee’s role in the future 
idgetary process. Welcome, Mr Laughren. 


Hon Mr Laughren: Thank you, Mr Chairman. I ap- 
eciate the invitation and the organizational skills of Todd 
ecker in getting us all together here. 

J realize that the budget has engendered considerable 
terest even beyond these halls. I understand that the deficit 
pect of it is the one thing that has stimulated a lot of the 
terest. I would hope that members would look beyond 
e deficit number and look into the composition of the 
sficit and exactly what got us to that level in terms of 
vending, how we got to such a high number. Because let’s 
ot try and minimize the number. It is a very large number, 
).7 billion. I do understand that. 

- I do not want to make a speech here today—I think 
embers would probably rather have an exchange—but I 
d ask the committee, through the budget and through a 
tter to the Chairman, to think about ways of opening up 
1e budget process. Before members from the third party 
mp in and suggest that full public hearings on this budget 
e the only way to do that, what I really meant by that letter 
» the Chair and the comment in the budget document 
self was that the entire budget is shrouded in secrecy and, 
zing new at it, I was taken aback by some of the process. 
It seems to me that there are other jurisdictions that are 
1ore open in the process of budget-making and involvement. 
would certainly be interested in hearing the views of an 
l-party committee, because if we just do it in Treasury 
’e may miss some ideas that others would have in terms 
f opening up the process. We will be trying to see what 
ther jurisdictions are doing on this too. Later in May Iam 
oing to Washington for a couple of days, and one of the 
1ings I am going to be looking at is how they are opening 
p the process there. 

Nothing has been determined. This is not some kind of 
ssue that has been decided and we just want you to go 
yrough the motions. As a matter of fact, I see this committee 
s being part of that process of opening up. At least, I hope 
- will be. I would be very interested in hearing your views 
in how we can open it up, what role you can have in it and 
yhat role anybody else can have in it. That is not just an 
dle wish. I really hope we can do something about that, 
ecause I think we could end up with better budgets and 
ertainly a better process. 

I hasten to add that we have already established the 
‘air Tax Commission, which is going to be giving us advice 
mn that aspect of considerations, but that does not pre-empt 
he work of this committee to make recommendations on 
iow to open up the entire process. 











AFTERNOON SITTING 


I would be pleased to try and answer any questions or 
have a dialogue with members of the committee. 


Mr Carr: One of the questions I have deals with the 
promises that were made during the election campaign. 
You may be familiar with the Agenda for People, where 
the costing is laid out. I understand you were even part of 
the process that did that. When you talked about the bottom 
line there, we see that you talked about a two-year cost of 
$2.3 billion. This was what the election was virtually run 
on and in fact, I guess, won on. Then when we end up with 
the wonderful first budget, the numbers are such that the 
$2.3 billion over two years, in terms of the deficit alone, 
works out to be about $17 billion or $18 billion. 

My question is very simple: Why the discrepancy? 
Why did things change so much from August of last year, 
during an election campaign, to April of this year? The 
program, I might add, was fairly well costed out—education, 
first year, $500 million, and so on—then all of a sudden it 
went completely out of whack and we have this big deficit. 


My question very simply is: What do you say to the people 


of Ontario who may have voted for you for this and ended 
up with a $10-billion deficit? 

Hon Mr Laughren: First of all, I think that being 
from Oakville you are a very wise person and that you 
would not make an assumption that the election was run or 
won solely on the Agenda for People. It is much more 
complex than that. I think you would agree it was a pretty 
complex mix that caused people to vote the way they did. 
However, this was the major platform on which the New 
Democrats ran in the election, so I am not backing away 
from that at all. 

I think that you would understand, as well, from state- 
ments we have already made, that the implementation of 
that Agenda for People would simply not be possible given 
the way the economy collapsed in 1990 and still is in 
serious difficulty for most of 1991. I am sure you would be 
in a very responsible way up there giving us proper what-for 
if we were to implement what is in the Agenda for People, 
given the limited means we have this year. I think you 
would not want a higher deficit than $9.7 billion. 

Mr Carr: No, thanks, it is high enough. But I guess 
what I am getting at is that the numbers in terms of reve- 
nue change a little bit. I guess when you look at it, you had 
projected out the $44 billion and this year we are going to 
be at $43 billion, so we lost a billion there, but what I am 
talking more specifically about is the cost of programs, 
and you had some very definite increases in costs here. 

You have almost a billion in the education funding 
aspect of it, so you did try to lay them out. I guess what I 
am concerned about is the fact that when people look at 
this, that is why we get a little cynical about politicians, 
because during an election campaign we say something or 
we admit something and we do not cost it out. 

In fact, very specifically in this document, I think the 
Premier in the attached press release talked about the fact 
that he wanted to not be like the Liberals. In fact he went 
through there and he said, “We estimate the two-year cost 
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to be about $1.8 billion.” So that is why I think the public 
becomes very cynical, because during an election cam- 
paign you say it is going to cost $1.8 billion and then we 
look at a rise in expenditures that was dramatic. 

Notwithstanding that—sure, some of the social services 
costs went up—it does not account for the tremendous 
discrepancy from $1.8 billion to virtually $18 billion. That 
is what we will end up with in just deficit alone over a 
two-year period when you put them together. So people 
thought they were voting for some very worthwhile programs 
that were only going to cost $1.8 billion and then virtually 
within a year we get that. I think that is why I am concerned, 
because, as you know, our big feeling is that if the— 

Hon Mr Laughren: Wait a minute. You are implying 
that the Agenda for People is in this deficit of $9.7— 

Mr B. Ward: A point of order, Mr Chairman: Before 
we continue, we are on very limited time. I am hoping that 
we could follow what we have done in the past and have 
one question per person. 

Mr Carr: Why do we not do it by time limit by caucus? 
Do you want to divide it up by three? 

The Chair: That is a good idea. 

Mr Carr: How much time do we have? 

Mr B. Ward: We think the bells are going to ring, 
probably. 

Mr Tilson: You can have my time. 

Mr Carr: Okay. 

Mr B. Ward: Just so that we allow everyone an oppor- 
tunity to participate, Mr Chairman. 

The Chair: You can wrap up your comment and then 
have the question. 

Mr Carr: Do I get only one question? Because if | 
know how much, I might jump to a better question. 


The Chair: Jump to your other question. 
Mr Carr: Okay, cut off all the— 


Hon Mr Laughren: I am sorry, but I really did want 
to know whether you are implying that— 


[Interruption] 
The Chair: Could you close the door, please? 


Mr Carr: I never get a chance to speak with you and I 
finally get a chance— 


Hon Mr Laughren: No, | am serious. I thought you 
were implying that the Agenda for People that was costed 
out at $1 billion point something, suddenly had ballooned 
to $18 billion over two years because of the two-year deficit, 
the accumulation of the two years of deficit. 


Mr Carr: No, what I was getting at is that basically 
what people voted for—the NDP said it was going to come 
in with all these programs, and essentially, when you look 
at this, it says it is not going to cost us all that much, $1.8 
billion. And then whammo, when we get to the actual 
facts, that is where the cynicism comes from, the fact that 
one thing happens before or during an election period, and 
then something happens afterwards. 

But since my time limit is going to be fairly short here, 
maybe I could jump to something else, the actual debt- 









servicing cost. I had the fine staff at research project out 
the cost of what the actual deficit would be, and our original 
deficit before we came in last year at $38.8 billion. We 
were looking at a cost of $362 million a month, $83 million 
week, close to $12 million a day or almost $500,000 an 
hour; that is what it cost in servicing the debt last year. 

With it going up dramatically, I wanted to see, in light ‘ 
of the fact that we are now probably going to lose our 
triple A credit rating and there have been some projections 
that we are literally looking at paying, just in debt—not 
paying for education or health care costs—$1 million an hour 
to service the debt in this province, I was just wondering 
what your projections are over the next period of time on 
the actual servicing of the debt. 


Hon Mr Laughren: I actually have those numbers here, 
I have them only as percentages of GDP and of revenue, 
but you wanted absolute dollars, did you? | 


Mr Carr: Yes. We had broken it down on a cost-per- 
month basis, and that was based on servicing the $4.3 
billion debt in 1990-91. So basically, if we double the 
debt—we are not quite going to do that—you would be 
looking at almost $1 million an hour just to service the 
debt, and that is not to pay for any of the programs. That 
would be $1 million an hour, 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week, 365 days of the year. I just wanted to see what your 
calculations are. We might not hit quite the million, but I 
wanted to see where you were at. ? 

Hon Mr Laughren: Also, I have not done nor asked 
anybody to do the breakdown in that kind of micro way. I 
can remember a few years ago, when I was sitting where 
you are, figuring out the costs of our health care system 
per hour, per day and so forth. When you do it that way, it 
does look like a very high number. This is the cost of the 
interest on the debt per year— 


Mr Carr: You can break it down. Even if you have 
got a yearly basis, obviously we can do it. 


Hon Mr Laughren: For 1991-92, it is $5 billion; 
1992-93 is $5.7 billion; 1993-94 is $6.4 billion and 1994-95 
is $7 billion. Of course, the reason that goes up is because 
there is a deficit each year so that the debt is higher, even 
though the absolute number on the deficit is going down 
each year. Do you follow me? 

Mr Carr: Yes. 


Hon Mr Laughren: The cumulative debt goes up, 
therefore the interest on it climbs each year as well. I have 
not broken it down the way you have. 


Mr Carr: I take it this was based on us having a triple 
A credit rating and so on. So we could probably say right 
off the bat that once that slides, these numbers go up; 
whatever percentage, but they will go up. 

Hon Mr Laughren: Mr Carr, be very careful, because 
I was making that assumption too, and then I looked at 
what happened the last time Ontario lost its triple A credit 
rating, which was in 1985, following 42 years of another 
government. 

Mr Tilson: That was during the accord. 


Hon Mr Laughren: Yes, but the decision was made 
before there was much damage we could do. Anyway, 





at happened, and I do not know whether you can see 
; or not—this is the Ontario 10-year yields. If you look 
985, when the credit rating was downgraded, the actual 
lds continued to go down. That was because interest 
*s were going down. 

Mr Carr: Interest rates were going down and they 
ild go down again. 
10 
‘Hon Mr Laughren: Do not get me wrong. I am not 
ing to say it was because the credit rating went down 
t the interest rate went down. My only point is that now 
arest rates are also on the way down. So it is difficult. I 
uld be careful about making an assumption that if we 
lose the credit rating—I still hope we will not, but we 
ild very well do that—and it does go down, that does 
: necessarily mean that the rate, the cost of our borrow- 
, will necessarily go up, because it did not historically. 
nen we got the triple A credit rating back in 1988 once 
ain, it did not seem to make a big difference. 
There is no question that when you lose your credit rating 
u pay more than you otherwise would, but I would cau- 
n as well that I suspect—and there are others who know 
s aspect of the business a lot better than I—to a certain 
tent that has already been discounted by the bond sellers, 
it to a certain extent it has already been anticipated that 
, may lose our credit rating or that the deficit is high and 
it it is being reflected already, perhaps. 
Mr Carr: When you look at what the Agenda for People 
ys, which would be $1.8 billion, what in fact the— 
The Chair: Mr Carr, I have to cut you off there and 
ve the Liberals their opportunity now for 13 minutes. 
Mr Phillips: Oh, is it a time thing thing rather than 
e question? Okay. 
The Chair: That was the suggestion. 
Mr Phillips: Just on that subject, you remember the 
easury officials provided us with the numbers. They said 
we go from triple A to double A it costs us $5 million per 
billion worth of borrowing. That is the number to go 
om triple A to double A. 
Hon Mr Laughren: I do not think that is correct. 
Mr Phillips: That is what the Treasury document said. 
yu will find it in Hansard. 
Hon Mr Laughren: I do not think that is correct, but 
) ahead. : 

Mr Phillips: Believe me, that is what the document 
id. 
Hon Mr Laughren: That is not my recollection of the 
imber, but go ahead, I did not mean to interrupt you. 

Mr Phillips: It is $2.5 million if it drops from triple A 
double A plus. If it drops to double A— 

Hon Mr Laughren: I am sorry, I misunderstood you. 
Mr Phillips: That is exactly what I said. That comes 
ym the Treasury numbers. So I am just saying, if you 
yrrow—we now guarantee Hydro’s money, so I think that 
in the same thing—if in fact we have got to go to the 
arket for $10 billion and if in fact we go from triple A to 
yuble A, I do think it is going to cost us $5 million per 
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billion, $50 million, I think. That is the Treasury number. 
That was not my comment. 

Hon Mr Laughren: But you are also making an as- 
sumption of dropping two notches rather than one. 

Mr Phillips: Yes. They are saying it drops from triple 
A to double A. 

Hon Mr Laughren: Okay. I do not know why you are 
making that assumption, though. 

Mr Phillips: We will see. 

Just so I am clear on the numbers—and by the way, 
without sounding too concerned about it, I can just tell you 
our feedback on it and it comes in the context I think of 
concern about Quebec, concern about the federal situation, 
concern about the federal deficit. The budget cannot be 
viewed in isolation. 

I will just tell you, I am really quite worried about 
it—not just the $9.7 billion. It is kind of the next five or six 
years. I know we will have a little sparring match and you 
will say things are fine, but I am personally very worried 
about this on top of everything else. 

You know the numbers. I think there are 250,000 more 
people unemployed now than there were six months ago. 

Hon Mr Laughren: Well, a year ago. 

Mr Phillips: Right? I know these numbers. 

Hon Mr Laughren: Yes. 

Mr Phillips: That is about 1,600 more people every 
day, seven days a week. The unemployment numbers 
come out tomorrow. I hope they are good. I would not 
bank on it, but I hope they are good finally. 

My big concern is just who is going to create the jobs, 
Hopefully, if we have got time, we can get into some of the 
numbers in here, but just to make sure I have the right— 
because this is what the job creators—not the business 
community, the job creators—are looking at. 

I believe that your consolidated deficits on page 55 are 
going to $7.8 billion in 1994, and I go back to page 50, 
where you use the 90% nominal growth in gross domestic 
product. I believe that just to get to the $7.8-billion deficit 
there are $5 billion of new taxes built into that. 

So, as we look down the road, first, the very best deficit is 
$7.8 billion, and that assumes another $5 billion of new 
taxes that are not there right now. We look a little bit 
further down the road and it is a question I asked you in 
the House today—I think all your future projections are 
quite heroic, to use your word, in terms of the economy: In 
your very best look during good economic times, you are 
looking at 3% to 4% real growth down the road if I am not 
mistaken. In spite of all that, we will still be looking at a 
deficit of at least $5 billion if you use the same terminology 
you use right now. 

And this is what the bond raters will look at in the next 
few weeks; it will not be just the $9.7 billion, it will be that 
the deficit goes on and on and on. Even to hit those deficit 
numbers, you assume, I think, $5 billion of new taxes and 
then when we finally get the thing balanced and operating 
we still have at least a $5-billion annual deficit on capital. 

Honestly, the people who are looking at where they are 
going to invest to create jobs are asking, “Is this the place I 
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am going to invest?” For all of us who are hoping that the 
unemployment numbers will turn around, you have your 
job creation plan in here, but I believe, Treasurer, most of 
it is really holding jobs except for the $700 million for two 
years for the creation of 18,000 jobs. . 

I do not mean to be overly pessimistic, but my question 
is: As the job creation community is looking at those num- 
bers, can you give us any help in terms of what I can say to 
people who are looking to create some jobs? Why should 
they be here? 


Hon Mr Laughren: I appreciate your comments, and 
I do not find much fault with what you are saying. I would 
make a couple of cautions. I think your interpretation of those 
out-year numbers in the entire fiscal plan is not unfair. I 
just put a caution in that scenario where you have so many 
new revenues, expenditures going up so much and the 
deficit resulting from it. That is one way of putting it to- 
gether as a package. You could alter the revenues, you 
could alter the expenditures, and so we will see. 

Those are quite conservative forecasting numbers. One 
of the problems that some people have had was that they 
are perhaps too conservative and the deficit stays too high 
in those years. My own sense, and I can remember agonizing 
over these numbers, was that I would rather put numbers 
in there that people might find unacceptably high but that 
we felt we could achieve. Now, you can snort at that, or 
some people could snort at that, but I want to tell you, even 
those numbers— 


Mr Carr: These numbers? 


Hon Mr Laughren: No, I am talking about these 
numbers. 

It is aggressive in one sense in terms of potentially new 
revenues, but at the same time we think we can achieve 
those numbers and it does give us a reduction in the deficit 
every year after this year. So I think that is terribly important. 

In terms of this year’s deficit—you talked about only 
the anti-recession package being new and so forth; there 
was the employee wage protection, I think it is almost 
$200 million, $175 million, and some other things as well— 
basically, there is no question about it, this is a recession- 
driven deficit. It is mainly maintaining existing programs 
and some reallocations; I think we reallocated about $700 
million and took programs out and put new ones in and so 
forth, to put our stamp on some things. But basically it is a 
maintenance budget that maintains existing programs. If 
you look at that $6.7-billion increase in the deficit, if you 
can just put your mind around what we would have had to 
do to get it to stay at $3 billion, it would be absolutely 
incredible, the cuts we would have had to make, and I 
think there would have been outrage across this province. 
Some people do not like the deficit, I understand that, but 
if you were to compare the outrage at the deficit with the 
outrage that I too would personally feel over cutting $6.7- 
billion worth of programs— 


Mr Phillips: No one suggested that, though, did they? 


Hon Mr Laughren: No, I am not saying you are sug- 
gesting that. I am saying that when we look at the deficit I 
hope people will look at the composition of it. That is the 


point I am trying to make, that it was not a wild spendin; 
spree that led to this deficit. I hope members understand that,| 


1710 

Mr Phillips: My question was on the investment it 
job creation. Remember, I was saying that for the people 
who are looking where they are going to create jobs, this iy 
one jurisdiction they can do it and they can do it elsewher) 
in Canada. They are going to look not just at the $9jj 
billion, because if that were a temporary blip, people 
would say, “We can live with that,” but they will look al 
the five-year plan. What do we say to those people? 4 


Hon Mr Laughren: What is in the deficit number, 
that would make Ontario a bad place in which to invest? Ii 
seems to me that we have some tremendous assets here. ], 
am not saying this as an act of boosterism or anything like 
that, but look how well placed we are geographically, look 
at our labour force, our management skills, our mix of 
social programs and quality of life. Those are all thing 
that are important. Look at our health care system. It is the 
envy of virtually everybody south of the border. That is 
where you are talking about investment being directed 
other than here. It is still a great place to invest. | 

It is true that in order to pay for this deficit it is going 
to mean those new revenue sources will be required, if that 
is what you are getting at. Absolutely. I think to pretend 
otherwise, or not to have maintained the existing programs 
the way they are now, would have been a serious mistake 
as we head into the recovery. 

It is not a vigorous recovery, as you will see by those 
numbers, not like 10 years ago which was a much more 
vigorous recovery. That is why the numbers go down 
slowly. Unemployment stays naggingly high, which means 
it is hard to get the deficit down much more dramatically 
than that without cutting out capital programs, for example. I 
do not think we want to do that. That is a signal that we are 
investing in Ontario as a government, and people will 
judge us by the kind of place it is to live and work, and I 
do not think we should depreciate that. | 


Mr Phillips: I am not. I think everybody knows— 


The Chair: I am sorry, Mr Phillips, I am going to 
have to stop you there. 


Mr Phillips: How much time have I got? 


The Chair: You just ran over by 40 seconds. Mr 
Ward. 


Mr B. Ward: I will pass to Mr Jamison. 


Mr Jamison: I want to welcome you here, Treasurer, 
In your statements you talked clearly about trying to tackle 
the recession and shorten it, of course, by acting the way 
you have and I certainly applaud you for it. I find it rather 
odd that the Treasurer would be brought here to the com- 
mittee to talk about the budget when 130 members of the 
Legislature cannot debate that in the House as we hear the 
bells ring. I think it is very important that we understand 
that very party is here today asking questions, trying to 
understand the budget at this committee, yet will not allow 
debate on the floor of the House. I find that to be confusing, 
to say the least, considering the democracy we try to keep 
in place in this House. . 
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Having said that, I know our time is limited and we 
uld be going back to the House shortly. I would like to 
you one question, if you could explain, because it is 
understanding that a number of factors on their own, 
h us standing still as a government, would have left us 
ha rather high deficit in itself. Being proactive in trying 
shorten the recession, expenditures were made over and 
we that. I wonder if you could expand on that. 


Hon Mr Laughren: I will stand to be corrected on 
;, but I think if we had taken no initiatives at all, just 
yed pat, total maintenance of existing programs, the 
‘icit would still have been in the neighbourhood of be- 
sen $7 billion and $8 billion. Am I exaggerating? Was 
t about right? Somewhere in that neighbourhood any- 
y. If there is a more precise number, I could get it for 
1. That is why I was trying to emphasize the fact that it 
10t a spending-spree deficit. 








I must say, though, that I regretted Mr Carr being cut 
off because of time. I really did want to hear his views. 
Perhaps when the budget debate continues in the House, 
Mr Carr, I would really be interested in hearing your views. 

Mr Carr: Or if I meet you on the street, we can talk. 

Hon Mr Laughren: You leave my social life out of this. 

Mr B. Ward: Mr Chairman, I recognize that we have 
less than nine minutes to get upstairs. I would like to— 

The Chair: I was speculating on terminating the ques- 
tions in about three minutes. 

Mr B. Ward: Because of the pace we have to utilize 
because of the Conservative actions to get upstairs, I move 
that this meeting be adjourned. 

The Chair: Unfortunately, there is no debate on that. 
All in favour? All opposed? There are four opposed. Carried. 
We are adjourned until 10 o’clock Thursday next. 

The committee adjourned at 1717. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON FINANCE AND ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Thursday 16 May 1991 


The committee met at 1008 in committee room 1. 


ELECTION OF VICE-CHAIR 

The Chair: Good morning. We have a quorum. We 
a begin. The first order of business is the resignation of 
m Hansen as Vice-Chair, which precipitates an election 
- Vice-Chair. Are there any nominations? 

Mr Hansen: I nominate Kimble Sutherland for Vice- 
lair. 

The Chair: Are there any other nominations? Seeing 
other nominations, then congratulations, Mr Sutherland. 
), you do not get 10 minutes for a speech. 

Mr Sutherland: I only said thank you. 


CROSS-BORDER SHOPPING 


The Chair: That is good. This morning we are here to 
msider the recommendations and the draft report on 
gss-border shopping, with specific interest in having rec- 
amendations brought forward in the text of the report. I 
ought that first we might want to discuss the language of 
e report, if there is anything the committee members feel 
s been left out, or put in that is not relevant. We could 
thaps deal with the text of the report and then move to the 
ecific recommendations. Is that how we want to proceed? 

Mr Sutherland: Just initially looking over the report I 
d not see a great deal, but maybe we could still leave it 

a draft—the language—and maybe spend a little more 
ne there and maybe have some discussion about some 
‘tual recommendations. 

Before we do that, can I ask one other question? In 
rms of normal committee procedure, in terms of writing 
e report, are we going to do that in camera or are we 
ying to do that in an open format on the record? 

The Chair: That is up to the committee to decide. We 
d the entire pre-budget consultation open to the public. I 
ink this is something that maybe the Chair should have 
me guidance on from the committee. How would you 
ke to proceed, in camera or open to the public? 

Mr Hansen: Monte, did you lose your voice completely? 

Mr Kwinter: I would see no reason why it should not 
2 open. 

The Chair: Are there any objections to its being 
nen? Seeing none, then this will be open to the public. Mr 
utherland, do you want to proceed? 

Mr Sutherland: I guess we should look at some rec- 
mmendations. I was wondering whether maybe the two 
ther parties had any recommendations they wanted to 
lake specifically at this time so we can give them some 
onsideration. 

Mr Kwinter: Mr Chairman, if I could just comment, 
would seem to me that most of the causes of the problem 
re really systemic, and unless we are going to totally 


restructure the province or the country, which is not practi- 
cal, what we can do most of all is just comment on why it 
is happening. 

We are not going to change the fact that there are 270 
million people living south of us and we are 27 million 
people. We are not going to change the fact that, for a 
variety of reasons and because of that fact, we have this 
huge land mass that has to be financed and provided for by 
a relatively small number of people. We cannot change 
that. 

So it would seem to me that what we should be doing 
is spelling out those systemic problems and pointing out 
why there is a discrepancy. Where we should be making 
recommendations is where we really can relieve the prob- 
lem or help the problem, even though we will not solve the 
problem. 

It would seem to me that one of them, the one we 
could do something about, is to have the provincial sales 
tax collected at the border. It would also seem that one of 
the other things we could do is to make sure that there is 
greater enforcement at the border as a deterrent, not to 
people shopping—I do not think you are going to do that— 
but to people smuggling, this sort of underground econ- 
omy that takes place because of that. Also, we can address 
the problems of taxes, where we do have some control. 
This recent 1.7 cents per litre tax, which again is not going 
to solve the problem but just exacerbates the problem, just 
gives one more incentive for people to go over and buy 
gasoline. 

So it seems to me that we should be addressing our 
recommendations to those things we can actually do some- 
thing about. Again, I say it is not going to solve the prob- 
lem, but it is certainly going to help maybe diminish the 
problem. Things like Sunday shopping—I do not think 
Sunday shopping is the cause of cross-border shopping, 
but there is no question in my mind that the availability of 
shopping on Sunday is just one more factor that gives 
people the impetus to go across the border. 

So it would be my feeling that those are the things we 
should be addressing in our recommendations. 


Mr Jamison: I believe we should be approaching the 
subject on a report based on the contributing factors, 
whether they be in our control or whether they not be in 
our control. Quite simply, it is a very large and compli- 
cated problem. I think most of us would agree there is not 
a simple solution to it. But we should be identifying where 
the problems are and identifying them clearly and at least 
making the decisions on what can be done. That certainly 
rests with this government and other governments, because 
the role is played municipally, provincially and federally 
and there are contributing factors in all cases. To thoroughly 
recognize and sort out the problem so that it is understand- 
able, I think, is what this committee should be doing; making 
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it understandable to someone who would read this 
committee’s report. We should be looking at all the areas 
that have been brought forward. 

Mr Sutherland: If I can pick up on that, we do have 
some recommendations, and I have copies of our recom- 
mendations here. Maybe we could have them distributed 
and then go over them. We will give some explanations to 
some of the recommendations we have given and then 
some comment. Then maybe we can have some more dis- 
cussion and hopefully get more ideas out of that. 


The Chair: For discussion, pursuant to what Mr Jami- 
son and Mr Kwinter have just said and having read 
through the first draft of the report, is there any systemic 
analysis the committee would like to add to the report, or 
any sections they would like to be expanded? 


Mr J. Wilson: I would just like to make a point. Per- 
haps it is because I am a substitution for the committee, 
but I would be most comfortable if we heard the NDP’s 
recommendations and then adjourned and picked it up 
again this afternoon after I have had an opportunity to 
discuss it with my colleagues who are not here at the mo- 
ment. I have agreement from Mr Kwinter on that. 

So if Mr Sutherland would like to add anything briefly 
in terms of explanation to the recommendations that have 
been put forward, that would be most helpful if we could 
adjourn and have some time to fully read the report. 


Mr Sutherland: Okay. I think Mr Kwinter’s opening 
comments and some of his recommendations have been 
incorporated in the recommendations here. Certainly I 
want to say that we certainly feel there are no magic solu- 
tions here. There is no one thing that is going to stop the 
problem, but there is a combination of things we can do to 
help ameliorate the situation and regain some of the vi- 
brancy in our border communities that has been lost be- 
cause of the ever-growing tide. 

We heard from many presenters, particularly the may- 
ors of the municipalities, who asked for a trilevel task 
force on the issue of cross-border shopping. That is our 
first recommendation: that the province participate in that 
in terms of working together with the other levels of gov- 
ernment and with those interested parties in communities 
to try to get a better handle on the situation and what all 
the causes are. 

Beyond that, we had several different ministries here to 
make comment on how their ministry is monitoring the 
situation, what the impact is and some of the organizations 
that are under their jurisdiction. We believe we do not have 
all the data we need on this issue, and I think that was the 
consensus from many different groups that presented. We 
believe the individual ministries should be continuing to 
gather more data and work with some of the local organi- 
zations. MITT has been working with Shop Ontario and 
other organizations like that, to have them come forward. 

They are just a couple of the initial, general recommen- 
dations. 

One or two are under federal policies. We are certainly 
of the belief that the federal government has a great deal of 
responsibility in this issue. Their high interest rate policy, 
the perception created by the free trade agreement and the 


border shopping problem. 
1020 

It is very evident by the statistics of where the in} 
creases started: first in 1987, after the agreement was firgf 
negotiated and the perception that prices were going to bé 
cheaper, and then after the agreement was actually imple4 
mented and gone into place. We have seen a oa 
















Services Tax, and even the statistics that were asl 
around this morning, the March statistics, indicate that 


it is still a substantial increase over March of last year. 

At the same time, if we listen to the comments from 
the federal government and particularly the federal Minis- 
ter of Revenue, he has been kind of tossing his hands up in 
the air and saying, “It is not our problem and there is not a 
great deal we can do.” 


heard these before, but they do play a large role—is that 
the interest rate differential with the United States be re- 
duced to more traditional levels. We have seen some de- 
cline in the federal interest rates, but we have not seen the 
corresponding decline in the dollar. I think that is a 
able to the fact that the United States recently had a cut 
its interest rates, so the differential is still high. 1p 
That is making it difficult for the second recommenda 
tion to come through, for the dollar to be allowed to de- 
cline to a more realistic level. As to what that level actually 
should be, we have heard many different recommendations 
when the different groups were here for the pre-budget 
consultations. I believe the Royal Bank used a figure of 
81-82 cents, and a few other organizations used that as a 
more realistic level for the Canadian dollar right now. 
There is no doubt that a decline in the dollar will have an 
impact in terms of what the differences are in the prices 
once the exchange is taken into account. | 
In the other area, and this is again picking up on what 
Mr Kwinter was saying earlier about border controls, 
many presenters have said that they wanted stricter border 
controls and that the collection of the provincial sales tax 
would certainly have an impact. So our number one rec- 
ommendation is that the federal government collect the 
provincial sales tax at all border crossings and that the 
necessary negotiations between the provincial Ministry of 
Revenue and the federal Department of National Revenue 
occur to allow that to happen. 
The federal government has said it is not willing to di 
that on certain occasions. Our provincial minister is in 
Ottawa again today, meeting with the federal minister to 
request that they collect the PST. We certainly hope they 
are going to be more willing to listen. We heard a couple 
of comments from the federal minister last week that indi- 
cated there might be a little softening on the position, but 
still no definite statements. | 
Our second recommendation ties in to that: that if, fo 
whatever reasons, they feel they are not willing to colle 
the provincial sales tax at the border, then the Ontario 
revenue Officials be permitted to review custom forms; 
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vilar to the article that we received from John Winter 
cing about what goes on in New York, Pennsylvania and 
lifornia. 

I found it rather ironic, Mr Chair. At this time I just 
nt to note that the congressman from Buffalo was con- 
ned that the federal government might collect the PST 
the border; he thought that would be a violation of the 
e trade agreement. I would be interested in understand- 
how the state of New York is able, then, to review the 
leral customs forms and collect PST that way and that 
t be a violation of the free trade agreement in the same 
y. So I think there are some options there for collection 
the provincial sales tax. 

Recommendation 3: We had some information pre- 
ited to us about the PACE pilot project out in BC, which 
more or less the fast-track lane for Canadian shoppers 
urning. I think we got a general consensus from the 
zanizations before us that they did not think that was 
ceptable, but that the other problem is, because of the 
1g, long lineups at the borders due to so many Canadian 
oppers going across, that it is really discouraging Ameri- 
n tourists from coming in. 

We feel that if fast-track lanes are going to be estab- 
hed, it should be solely for American tourists coming in. 
hen you look at it, the Americans are just implementing 
2 auto pass system at one of the borders, I believe it is 
> Niagara Falls one. I see no reason why we, in the 
deral government, could not implement a similar thing in 
turn, an auto pass for Americans coming through, to 
eed them through, because the double impact of this 
oss-border shopping was brought forward to us by the 
esenters in terms of the fact that it is not only Canadians 
ying over there, but Americans are not coming here. That 
having a double impact on retailers in the communities 

the border area, particularly on the area of tourism, 
hich I know many people are concerned about. I know 
ir Wilson is extremely concerned as the Tory critic for 
at area. 

Recommendation 4: More customs staff should now be 
red for greater enforcement. We heard presentations on 
e fact that part of the problem is because customs offi- 
als let people go through. They do not have enough staff 
, check on a more consistent basis, to be a little more 
ringent in terms of enforcement. We heard a couple of 
commendations for more customs staff, and we would 
srtainly concur with that recommendation. 

We also had some discussion about the government 
orking with the border states to collect provincial sales 
ix on those items that are state-exempt products coming 
ito Ontario. We heard the Minister of Revenue indicate 
iat we did have a deal with one of the states—I believe 
iat was Ohio—but that they are still working and’ negoti- 
ting with some of the other states. We would certainly 
ncourage that process to continue. 

Moving into an area in terms of what we can do: retail- 
1g and marketing. I think there is some disagreement. We 
eard some presenters who said our retailers can match 
ny other retailers anywhere in North America. We also 
eard some other comments that our retailers needed to be 
little more aggressive in what they are doing, responding 
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in kind to some of the tactics that those stores, malls and 
merchandisers across the border are doing to attract Cana- 
dian shoppers. We want to recommend that Ontario retail- 
ers be more aggressive in their marketing, through use of 
such techniques as the discount card, which we saw we 
had for Canadians. I think they should maybe try some- 
thing like that for Americans to come back over. 

More selective advertising in terms of advertising 
those things that are competitive: We have had evidence 
here that there are many areas in foodstuffs and all kinds 
of other products and merchandise that we are competitive 
in, and that we need to have more selective advertising 
promoting those things. 

Then the last one, putting American prices in ads: We 
do not really have any hard data on what the impact is, but 
we heard information—I do not want to get this wrong, 
but I believe it was Goodyear or Goodrich, one of those 
two, down in St Catharines. When they put their ads in the 
paper for selling their product, they put in their price and 
they put in the American price, so people clearly know 
how competitive they are. We think those things should 
continue. 

Recommendation 2 is to try to deal with the issue of 
what we heard from many of the surveys. The ones con- 
ducted by John Winter and the other ones in the communi- 
ties indicated that two of the main products that are 
attracting people across the border are gasoline and milk. 
What we are hoping for here is that the parties would come 
together, the milk marketing board, the grocery distribu- 
tors, grocery stores, local retailers, gas companies and their 
dealers, and engage in a joint marketing strategy, possibly 
involving coupons in exchange for milk and gasoline. For 
example—this is following up on a marketing technique 
that other companies use right now—if you went into a gas 


- station and you bought $20 worth of gas, you would get a 


coupon off for milk in the local store. When you go into 
the local grocery store and buy so much, a purchase of 
milk plus a certain dollar value, you would get a coupon 
off on your gasoline purchase in the area. I also think there 
is a great deal of room for other retailers to get involved 
with that, if people were willing to set a level—you buy 
this much product in my store, you get the coupons on the 
milk and gasoline. 7 
1030 

There is potential for the other areas where marketing 
boards are involved to participate with this. There is some 
indication that the Ministry of Agriculture and Food would 
be willing to facilitate this type of discussion to get that 
type of program off the ground, so there is one idea. 

Recommendation 3: Again, there were differences of 
opinion on how good service is, staff training, those types 
of things. The John Winters survey indicated that is also a 
factor, and while not the most important, it is a factor: 
People feel they are getting friendlier service and the staff 
are better trained and have better product knowledge in the 
United States. We heard from the shoe retailers, who have 
a very comprehensive program on this, but certainly the 
evidence before us indicates that not everyone is doing a 
significant job in staff training and product knowledge, 
and in the service. 
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Moving on to sourcing and distribution: We had the 
presentation from Ernst and Young, and they certainly 
identified what the patterns are in three areas, but even 
when they were here, they agreed that this could not be 
seen as a comprehensive analysis of how all wholesaling 
and distribution works. It seems to be the consensus that 
we need some more analysis on that issue. We know there 
are certain inherent factors, like some of the ones Mr 
Kwinter mentioned, economies of scale and that. But there 
still seems to be more information needed, and maybe 
there are some new areas that could be explored in terms 
of reducing some of the extra clauses that seem to be 
apparent there. 

At the same time, we want to recommend that this 
committee not support increased foreign sourcing for 
products that are manufactured in Canada. We do not feel 
that, in the long run, is going to help us. We had some 
recommendations that we should go that way. I believe 
even Mr Winter was suggesting that to retailers. But the 
simple reality—and I think this ties in nicely in bringing 
the issue of cross-border shopping home to everyone, ev- 
erywhere in the province—is that if that occurs, then we 
are going to see plant closures in other areas. The retailers 
may be a bit better off, but the plant closures in other areas 
are not going to help any other community, so we want to 
emphasize that, while alternative forms of sourcing should 
be examined, we are very concerned if it is going to be 
foreign sources. 

The issue of taxation certainly came up. We heard lots 
of recommendations and we heard some very simplistic 
analysis that simply lowering taxes is going to solve the 
problem. We heard other issues related to taxation, and I 
think we would agree that there are some valid concerns. I 
think the party and the government agree with that, and 
that is one of the reasons we have the Fair Tax Commis- 
sion to examine some of those issues, particularly in terms 
of examining the question of property taxes. 

Our first recommendation is that the Fair Tax Commis- 
sion be encouraged to speed up its examination of the 
property tax base to fund municipal services. Obviously, if 
we look at some of the comparisons, we note that munici- 
pal taxes are significantly higher in Canadian communities 
versus American. We had one study that indicated, I be- 
lieve, Fort Frances/International Falls. We certainly be- 
lieve we have a responsibility to look at that issue and to 
see whether there are ways that can be dealt with. 

That kind of ties into recommendation 2, that the pro- 
vincial government continue discussions with the munici- 
palities over issues of responsibility and funding of 
services. Then coming out of that are some of the recom- 
mendations that were put in the Hopcroft report, the report 
from the Association of Municipalities of Ontario, dealing 
with certain issues about who should fund what programs. 
Some of the discussions out of that and the resulting deci- 
sions certainly may have an impact in terms of municipal 
taxes and in terms of having an impact on the base retail 
price, because it certainly seems that in the marketing that 
the American retailers are working off of the retail base 
price, and strictly the price, not necessarily the quality or 














standard of product. So the outcome of some of those! 
discussions may have some impact on the municipalities, 

Our third recommendation, and this recommendation has 
come forward before and is a very difficult one, is that ; 
trilevel task force be established to examine the issue of d 
plication of services, division of responsibilities with the pur-| 
pose of making all levels of government more efficien 
There certainly is a perception out there that there is a lot 
duplication of services, both between the feds and the proy- 
inces, and also between the provinces and the municipalities, 

If some clear task force could be established to examine 
this issue, to find out where the areas of duplication of 
services are and then have some decisions made on who is 
going to look after those areas, then maybe the overall coll 
of government could be somewhat reduced. The viability 
of that last recommendation depends, because you have to 
have a willingness on the part of the parties and that ma 
tie with the first one just in terms of the task force in 
cross-border shopping. 4 

The final issue, and I think one of the most important 
issues, is the question of education. Clearly, while people 
are going over for cheaper prices, it seems evident they do | 
not realize what the impact of cross-border shopping is on | 
their local communities, on the province as a whole. To | 
cite a personal example here, I was speaking to a group of | 
high school students in my riding last Friday. We got into | 
the issue of cross-border shopping and I asked them how | 
many had participated and played a minor athletic sport, | 
whether baseball, hockey, soccer, whatever, and 75% of 
them put up their hands. Then I asked them how many of 
them had a local retailer pay for their uniforms and just 
about all of that 75% put up their hands again. That type of 
message needs to be brought home to people. | 

In my community, as well, we have several fund-rais- 
ing campaigns. We just got over a successful fund-raising | 
campaign for the local hospital that many retailers gave a 
lot for. They have a community complex development | 
going on that the local businesses and people are support- 
ing a great deal. The issue has to get home that in some 
ways the cost are definitely higher here, but we have a 
much better quality of life. We have to get that message 
out to people that you cannot necessarily have it both | 
ways. If you want to have the benefits and enjoy them, 
then there is a certain price that has to be paid for that. 

So our recommendation is that the government of On- 
tario engage in a comprehensive education campaign to 
demonstrate the impact of cross-border shopping and the 
benefits of shopping in Ontario. This campaign should be — 
conducted in conjunction with business and labour educa-_ 
tion campaigns of their own members similar to what the 
Ontario Teachers’ Federation has done. | 

Just to add to that, our feeling is that you could tell the” 
individual labour groups, the individual business groups — 
and the other groups, “Okay, go ahead and do your cam-_ 
paign,” such as the OTF did. I certainly want to congratu- 
late them for taking such an initiative, but the fact is they 
have to be tied in, they have to be co-ordinated and if they 
are not going on at the same time, then they are going to 
have less of an impact overall. } 
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For example, if someone is a member of the Ontario 
ichers’ Federation and their husband works in a Cana- 
n Auto Workers plant and they both get it at the same 

e at their place of work and then they also get it in 
ns of the advertising they see in their local papers and 
TV, the message is going to start to come home about 
at the impact is and what the benefits are of being in 
tario. 

I know there were some comments made to the effect 
t you might have a negative backlash in terms of mak- 
people more aware of the problem, but I think we feel 
t if the campaign is done effectively and tries to retain a 
sitive focus, there will certainly be benefits from the 
ication. 

Those are basically the recommendations we are put- 
g forward. As I said at the beginning, I do not think 
yone should see any of these ideas as being the magic 
ution to the problem. I think we all agree that it is a very 
mplex problem in that we are not going to be able to 
ve this thing overnight or with one easy approach, but I 
nk a combination of these things will be effective. We 
ve tried to deal with the issue in terms of some short- 
m ideas, some longer-term ideas, looking in terms of 
10 is responsible. I think it is important to say that every- 
e is responsible. Certainly the federal government has a 
sat deal of responsibility, the province has a responsibil- 
, municipalities and, ultimately, everyone in the prov- 
se of Ontario. I will leave it at that for now. | 
40 

Mr Kwinter: I would like to make a couple of com- 
ants. One of the problems is that it is all well and good to 
ite some of these things, but they are not terribly practi- 
1. We talked about the federal policies. The favourite 
ing—and we all do it, myself included—is to try to 
ame the federal government because of their high inter- 
t rates and the high value of the Canadian dollar, as if the 
yvernment has decided that no matter what happens, that 
what is going to happen. They have decided, on the one 
ind; and the other leads from that: they are keeping the 
terest rates high and the reason—I do not agree with 
em—is they feel that the number one problem facing our 
‘onomy is inflation. 

The interest rates are kept high to dampen inflation, 
id then they wipe out any advantages of that by bringing 
the GST and doing some of these other things. But what 
happening is that, unless you have an interest rate that is 
ifficiently high to attract capital—we have a problem in 
is country because we have a shortage of capital—you 
ave another problem. So they have made a decision, and 
; I say, I do not agree with it. I think we could tolerate a 
itle bit more inflation and get the economy going, but the 
sint I am trying to make is that they have made a decision 
iat the interest rate should be at a level that will attract 
ipital and keep inflation under control. 

The dollar is not in the hands of the government; that is 
1 the hands of the market. The only way the government 
an, in any way, affect the value of the dollar is to buy 
ollars on the market to keep it up or sell them to lower it, 
ad that has problems. But what we have is a five-point 
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differential between the Canadian dollar and the American 
dollar. Even if the interest rates are coming down, they are 
coming down in the States as well, and that differential is 
still there. Why would people who have overnight money 
anywhere in the world put it in the United States, where 
they are getting 7% or 8%, when they can bring it here and 
get 11% or 12%? So they bring it here because they earn 
that additional interest, and by bringing it here, they have 
to buy Canadian dollars, which keeps the value of the 
Canadian dollar up. 

There is no question that if the value went down, there 
would be some benefits. There would be benefits to our 
exporters, but there would be negative impacts on our im- 
porters. For everything that you sell cheaper, it means, if 
you buy it outside the country, it is going to cost you more 
money. Because we are so heavily dependent and our trade 
balance is just about balanced—we have slight surplus, but 
we buy an incredible amount of goods, which means we 
are going to pay more for it, which again is going to drive 
up the cost of inflation. 

So, it is a very nice thing to do. I admit, I do it because 
it is a nice target to do it, to condemn the government for 
their high interest rates and the high dollar. Notwithstand- 
ing what you may think, not everybody is stupid. If it were 
a simple solution, believe me, a government that is as low 
as they are in the polls would do it, but there are problems. 
As I say, politically it makes good sense to attack it, but 
economically, there are many, many problems. My con- 
cern is that it makes good political sense to bash them, but 
it is not a practical solution because if you do what you say 
you want to do, you create as many problems as you solve. 
You just transfer them from one side of the ledger sheet 
over to the other, and that is a problem I have. 

When you talk about sourcing and distribution, that the 
committee does not support increased foreign sourcing for 
products that, I assume it says, could be manufactured, that 
gets to the heart of what has become the great buzzword 
and that is competitiveness. If you are going to have an 
artificially controlled economy, you are doomed to failure. 
If you cannot get competitive, you are not going to last. I 
have told this story so many times that it is getting— 


The Chair: You are getting hoarse. 


Mr Kwinter: No, it is getting kind of boring. But the 
whole de Havilland issue is centred right on that statement. 
Boeing is the largest aircraft company in the world, it is 
the most profitable, and if it could make money building 
airplanes in Toronto, believe me, it would be making 
money. Why would they sell it? The problem is that they 
build five airplanes a month and lose $1 million on every 
airplane they build. If they went to build six, they found 
they would be losing even more money. If they were 
building this airplane in the United States, they could build 
three a month and make money, and as a result, they are 
not going to build them here. They are getting rid of the 
company. 

The new consortium, Alenia of Italy and Aérospatiale 
of France, is saying: “We’re going to buy it, but we’re sure 
not going to buy it on the same basis that it’s operating 
now, because why should we lose money when Boeing has 
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been losing money? We will buy it on the condition that 
we can make it competitive.” In order to make it competi- 
tive, it means they have to put in some dramatic changes— 
cut the workforce almost in half and outsource a lot of the 
materials. 

That is just another example of the problem we have. 
You cannot artificially protect an industry in a global econ- 


omy. You cannot do it with marketing boards and you 


cannot do it with companies, because if you do, you save 
some jobs, but in the long run it is doomed to failure. It 
cannot possibly survive, because of your intraglobal econ- 
omy. You have GATT, you have the free trade agreement 
and again, politically you can bash it all you want, but you 
are not going to change it because that is what is happen- 
ing. We have turned into a global economy. 

You cannot suddenly put out a recommendation that 
we do not support foreign sourcing. If you are in business, 
you buy the cheapest place you can get it. If you are a 
consumer, you buy the cheapest product at the quality you 
want. You can do all the ads you want, but the people in 
any society feel they are paying their taxes, they are pay- 
ing their share. The answer is if this Fair Tax Commission 
can ever do anything about it, but right now we are paying 
more taxes per capita in Ontario than our counterparts in 
the United States, so how do you expect to sell to an 
Ontario consumer the idea that he is paying more tax, but 
on top of that we have another hidden tax and he must pay 
more for the product because, if he does not, we are going 
to be in trouble? They are saying: “I’m paying more tax 
than my neighbour. At least give me the chance to try to 
relieve some of that financial hardship by letting me buy 
something as cheaply as I can. If you can supply it to me 
cheaply in Ontario, of course I’ll buy it here. But if you 
can’t, how dare you tell me I can’t go and buy where I can 
buy it the cheapest.” 

As I say, it sounds great in an advertisement, but you 
do a true test and ask somebody, “If you can save 50% on 
your gas, are you going to pay that extra premium just to 
say that you bought it in Ontario?” You may get the odd 
person who feels strongly enough about it, but most of 
them will not do it, and the reason is they say, “I am 
paying more than my share.” They are really upset by the 
taxes, which is the problem we have. 

That is the problem. I do not want to feel that there is 
no solution, but I think that we issue a report that has a lot 
of platitudes in it and says we should do this and that, it is 
not going to be very practical and we would do this com- 
mittee a disservice. I think we have to take a realistic look 
at it. There is no question that we have a campaign—it 
may help—but to suggest that it is a solution is, I think, a 
little naive. 
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Mr Sutherland: If I may respond, as I said both at the 
beginning and the end of my comments, no one recom- 
mendation here is going to be the magical solution, and 
education is certainly only part of it. 

In terms of your comments about our recommenda- 
tions on federal policies and about interest rates and the 
dollar and the buying of the dollar, we certainly heard your 











comments that you made during the presentations. If not 
here, we certainly heard them in the pre-budget consulta. 
tions in terms of some of the explanations on interest rat 

I think the feeling of many presenters, both in the pre-bud 
get consultations and some of them here, is that, sure, the 
federal government wants to keep inflation under control, 
The question is to what extent do you do that and what 
degree of flexibility do you have there? ‘ 

For example—these are only hypothetical numbers— 
does a 13% interest rate mean that you have a 90% impact, 
whatever the 90% is, versus a 15% interest rate is 100% 
impact? I am sorry. I cannot put this in proper economic 
terms, but I think you get a sense in terms of where the’ 
flexibility is and at what point do you go too far. I think 
there is a general feeling that the federal government’s 
policy has gone a bit too far, in terms of its impact on the! 
economy and slowing it down, and that there is some flex- 
ibility there in terms of easing off a little bit on interest! 
rates, still having a control factor on inflation but without. 
totally stagnating the economy. 

I think it is important to reinforce that type of recom- 
mendation, that there is some flexibility. It does not have 
to be totally letting the bottom fall out of the Canadian 
dollar. As I said in my remarks, if I remember correctly, 
even an organization as well respected as the Royal Bank 
suggested that the dollar should be four to five cents lower 
than it is now. At least, they did that in the pre-budget. 
consultations. 

While the points you have made on that issue, on how 
circumstances work, are quite accurate, there is still some. 
consensus out there that there is room for the federal gov- 
ernment to move and that this will have an impact. I think 
that needs to be reiterated. That is why we have made that 
recommendation. 

In terms of your comments on the foreign sourcing, 
there is no doubt that the issue of competitiveness, restruc- 
turing, that is all going on. Those issues have to be dealt 
with in terms of us producing products in the province of. 
Ontario in terms of being competitive in the outside world. 
They have got to be addressed, and that is far broader than | 
what we are here to deal with in terms of cross-border 
shopping. It is a very, very crucial issue. . 

At the same time, though, you mentioned questions of 
quality products. We have certainly seen some evidence 
that we do make quality products in this province and that 
part of the attraction of going across the border again is 
that a lot of second-rate products are being discounted 
there in the border communities and that type of thing. 
That is an education campaign in and of itself to ensure | 
that people are actually getting the exact same quality of | 
product across the border at what they think is a far 
cheaper price. I think Mr Hansen on several occasions _ 
noted specific examples on that issue. 

As I say, in terms of dealing with the issue of competi- | 
tiveness, that has to be dealt with, but I do not think people | 
Should see that somehow we are going to keep this prov- 
ince vibrant and have some sustainable prosperity by 
solely going outside the province and the country to solve | 
their cross-border shopping difficulties. 
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Mrs Sullivan: I am quite interested in the report that 
e government members of the committee have put before 

;. | think it does not go far enough to address many of the 
sues that have been put before us. I see its major limita- 
yn in that it does not take into account the players in this 
sue. I want to go back to discuss this a little further. 

I think Mr Kwinter is more than correct when he indi- 
ites that in fact the cross-border shopping issue is a symp- 
ym of competitiveness problems in Ontario. It is 
ymptomatic of problems that are occurring in virtually 
very sector. It is highly visible, and one of the reasons it is 
isible is that it reaches into so many homes and so many 
eighbourhoods. Whether we like it or not, the issues relat- 
ig to the cross-border shopping are price—perceived or 
sal differences in price—product choice and service 
pportunities. There are triggers that we know about, that 
re have heard about and that everybody has mentioned, 
icluding cigarettes, liquor and beer, gasoline and dairy 
roducts. 

The players in this are not limited to one area. At the 
overnment level, it is federal, provincial and municipal 
yho have to contribute in some way to reaching solutions, 
r at least putting forward ideas for solutions. Then, of 
ourse, in business, it is manufacturers, distributors and 
etailers who are involved. If we want to talk about busi- 
ess issues, there are all sorts of aspects of that that we can 
alk about. We can talk about labour productivity, tax lev- 
ls, input costs, market size and so on, but I do not believe 
hat is what this committee should be addressing. This 
ommittee should be looking at recommendations specific 
o the provincial sector and where the province can fit into 
| definition of coming to terms with the reality of an issue 
hat is facing many communities across the province. 

In fact, what this report does is really only address one 
ylace where the province itself, through its own actions, 
san contribute in any way to a solution, and that proposal 
s that we go to a meeting with the feds. You go through all 
»f your recommendations and you will discover that is the 
ynly proposal for provincial action. 

I am saying it is not adequate, and there are all sorts of 
areas where this committee could indeed make recommen- 
dations that would affect some of the issues that are the 
rationale for the cross-border shopping problem. The price 
issue—why not make a recommendation saying that all of 
the new provincial taxes brought in on the last budget be 
rescinded? Why not talk about creative tax rebate pro- 
grams for border communities? Why not talk about gradu- 
ated gas tax? Why not talk about Sunday shopping? Why 
not talk about the issues that matter, in terms of provincial 
participation and involvement in coming to terms with de- 
cision-making? You have not addressed these issues in this 
report and I cannot see where you are doing anything other 
than asking other people to deal with these issues. 

On the agricultural questions; on the milk prices and 
dairy product prices, which we know are a clear compo- 
nent of the problem, very strong recommendations have 
been put before the committee. They have also been said 
elsewhere, that Ontario, through the Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Food, and through the Premier, who is also Minis- 
ter of Intergovernmental Affairs, must be standing very 
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firm at the table and demanding more quotas for Ontario 
producers. There is nothing here about that. We really have 
to be talking in a more direct and rational way about what 
the place of Ontario is in all of this, and not just say, “Well, 
yes, we should participate in a trilevel meeting.” 


Mr J. Wilson: I, too, want to comment on the NDP’s 
recommendations, in particular your second section which 
deals with federal policies, and to pick up what Mr Kwin- 
ter said and Mr Sutherland’s response at that time. Mr 
Sutherland, the problem still remains that you are speaking 
as if the federal government can peg interest rates in some 
magic way at will. I think what you fail to address in this 
report is also what Mrs Sullivan said, that you fail to men- 
tion the provincial government’s role in interest rates. 

The biggest borrowers and the biggest criminals in 
Canada, when it comes to us having to sustain high interest 
rates, are the provincial governments and the federal gov- 
ernment. Your party’s plan to borrow another $35 billion- 
plus over the next three to four years will continue to put 
enormous pressure in capital markets. In order to fill the 
void that you will leave in the capital markets, which is 
that you are sucking out another $35 billion to go into this 
operation of the government, that money has to be at- 
tracted back to Canada. Interest rates, therefore, are high to 
attract the money back into our country to fill the void, 
back into the international capital markets. 
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The problem the federal government really fails to 
admit is that any degree of control it might have is taken 
away every time a provincial government sucks more 
money out of the markets, because interest rates have to go 
up to attract the capital back so that other people can have 
money to borrow. Much of that new capital then is foreign. 
The Japanese and the Germans—in particular, a lot of it 
was West Germany’s money. When unification came along 
they took a lot of their money back to put it into eastern 
Germany, hence world interest rates went up. Canada was 
severely affected by that. But the foreign lenders want 
11%, 12%, 13% or they will put their money elsewhere 
and there will not be money in Canada for business or for 
government to borrow. 

As simply as I can possibly put it, your government 
fails either to see that or to understand even the simplest of 
economic arguments. To be really intellectually honest in 
your recommendations, echoing what Mrs Sullivan said, 
you really should talk about that. You should talk about the 
disservice you are doing to all of Canada through your 
massive borrowing and you should come to grips in your 
party with the reality of economics. We just fail to see that 
in this report or any comments that are made in the House. 

Second—and I am sure your minister will get an earful 
meeting with the federal revenue minister today in the 
sense of the federal government’s position—I notice there 
is a line in the report that talks about harmonization of the 
GST and the provincial sales tax, but your recommenda- 
tions fail to address the fact that they want harmonization 
and that the best way to collect both taxes efficiently, with- 
out having two sets of auditors, two sets of collectors and 
two sets of forms is to have the Ontario government roll 
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into the GST. It is here. You are not going to change it, as 
Mr Kwinter says, by playing politics with it. The most 
efficient thing you can do for small business people and 
individuals in Ontario, and to help fight the cross-border 
shopping problem, is to harmonize systems and you 
should be talking about that in your border patrol section. 

As I say, you need a whole section on provincial poli- 
cies. This thing is great political pap, but it does not even 
begin to touch the problem. I think Mrs Sullivan hit it 
exactly right. The comment first came to mind when I read 
your recommendations, that you are setting up another task 
force and you are agreeing to meet with other levels of 
government. That is great, but the problem is extremely 
serious right now. You are the government. You have obli- 
gations you have failed to address to date. We will be 
presenting a minority report with this because we just have 
too many problems with it. I could not begin to address 
them all right now. Perhaps my colleague Mr Sterling 
would say a few words. 


Mr Sutherland: If I could respond to several of the 
comments made, particularly Mrs Sullivan’s comment that 
there is only one recommendation in here that involves the 
province and that is solely to get us to a meeting. I want to 
remind the members of both opposition parties that the 
Premier has said he is willing to participate in a task force. 
The federal government will not even commit to that, or it 
took a long time to commit to wanting to be a member of a 
task force to really deal with these problems. 

The comments coming from the federal Minister of 
National Revenue have basically been, “It’s not our prob- 
lem.” There is no question that it is everyone’s problem. It 
is the problem of the provincial, the federal and the munic- 
ipal governments, as Mrs Sullivan has said, and that needs 
to be looked at and it needs everyone at the table to work 
on that. 

We have also put recommendations in here in terms of 
negotiations with the municipalities. If we want to get into 
the issue of why there are a lot of added costs and the 
question of taxation and tie this into the question of deficit, 
let’s look at two areas, the issue that occurred under the 
previous administration, a great deal of downloading on to 
municipalities, and a greater burden on the municipal tax 
base. That was done and it was not done without a lot of 
discussion or negotiation with those municipalities. 

At the same time, you have the federal government 
here practically trying to rewrite Confederation through its 
arbitrary and unilateral action in terms of capping transfer 
payments, in terms of capping some of its transfers in the 
other areas, particularly the Canada assistance plan. The 
federal government has done that from a rather arbitrary 
and unilateral—it did not sit down and negotiate a new 
arrangement with the provinces to do that. 

Basically, what the federal government has done in two 
senses is the following: it is attempting to rewrite how our 
framework operates and it is also putting the burden on to 
the provinces. Quite simply, they are passing the burden on 
to the provinces. There is still a need to provide levels of 
service out there. So Mr Wilson can say how the provincial 
budget is going to add to high interest rates because we 
are going to have to borrow more, but the end result is the 














fact that that was through arbitrary action of the federal 
government. ] 

We are not saying we are going to be arbitrary; we 
want to be there at the table participating, working towards 
co-operative solutions. We have not seemed to see the fed- 
eral government wanting to do that. In terms of some of 
the comments the member for Halton Centre made about 
negotiating more quota, we are certainly willing to give 
that serious consideration as a recommendation. We have 
not seen any formal written recommendations come to the 
table from the other two parties. We do not believe that we 
have all the answers and that we covered everything there, 
I think those issues need to be addressed. 

In terms of Mr Wilson’s comments about harmonizing 
the GST, again, here is a rather arbitrary area, where the 
federal government has moved into an area that has tradi- 
tionally been an area of provincial jurisdiction in terms of 
many areas of sales tax it has moved in there and brought , 
in the GST. He talks about impact on small businesses, not 
only in terms of the GST—just the fact that it is there—but | 
in terms of how the GST was established in such a com- 
plex fashion that in one case six doughnuts are taxable and 
the others are not. It could have been implemented far, far 
more simply in terms of just, you know, in a variety store 
85% of what you sell is GST and you remit your GST on _ 
that basis; far, far easier for small businesses, rather than | 
all this money they have had to spend redoing cash Tegis- | 
ters, retraining staff, trying to figure it out, repricing, all 
the associated costs that are there. A 

In terms of how we are going to finance services, and 7 
some of the comments that have been made here in terms 
of saying we are running up this large deficit, the federal 4 
government has decided to do that unilaterally and arbi- 
trarily. What the Premier has been saying, and what we are _ 
Saying here again and in one of the recommendations, is 
that that issue needs to be set down, it needs to be dis- 1 
cussed between all levels of government, and it needs to be 
negotiated. 

So I do not think we are absconding our responsibility. | 
In these recommendations, we point out what other people — 
have said and reflected what they said. The federal govern- — 
ment has a great deal of responsibility. We as a province 
have the responsibility in the provincial government, and 
we want to be there participating, but we are not going to 
do this in an arbitrary fashion. There are already occasions — 
in the House where you accused us of not consulting with — 
people, and you cannot have it both ways. You say at one 
time we are not consulting; when we suggest we do con- 
sult then you are criticizing us on that basis as well. | 
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Ms M. Ward: I just want to make a couple of com- | 
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ments in response to Mr Wilson’s comments. The clerk — 
gave us last week a paper on possible effects of the On- 
tario deficit on interest rates and the value of the dollar, 

and you mentioned you were a substitute. I am sure the | 
clerk could provide you with that. I just might review ] 
some of the comments in there since that seemed to be the | 
main point of your comments. | 
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The consensus seems to be that the impact of the defi- 
on interest rates and the value of the dollar will be 
1imal. George Vasic of DRI Canada suggests that the 
tario deficit is a relatively small addition to the national 
icit. The impact on interest rates should be negligible; 
, is a quote from Mr McCracken, or the clerk’s—what 
has given us as his response, as he points out that the 
1k of Canada reduced the interest rates shortly after the 
Iget. 

Peter Spiro, head of economic forecasting at Ontario 
dro, agreed that the size of the deficit should have little 
2ct on interest rates. 


Mr J. Wilson: I just have a comment on that. You 
re not actually borrowed the money yet. That is why 
re is no effect on the market yet. 


Ms M. Ward: Oh, no. This is predictions. 


Mr J. Wilson: You have announced it. Check your 
dit rating warnings and I think you will see the jitters of 
market. 


Ms M. Ward: I think you should wait until your turn 
respond. Anyway, I was suggesting that this is available 
you from the clerk. Impact on interest rates should be 
sligible; I told you that. The perception of foreign bond 
lders could be important. While they do not normally 
y attention to Canada, they are likely to do so. At any 
e, the clerk could find no one who was saying that the 
ficit was going to have an effect on interest rates. 

The other thing I wanted to comment on was Mr 
yinter’s comments earlier about the federal policies. I 
nk I would agree with pretty well everything you said, 
- Kwinter. We do not think we can do much about that, 
her, but I think we have to continue to point out the 
yblem. I got the impression that you would agree infla- 
n is not the big bogyman. I think a lot of organizations 
it appeared before us when we were doing the pre-bud- 
t consultations had the same impression, and it is what I 
ve read in a lot of articles; also that the federal govern- 
snt has gone too far in supposedly fighting inflation, and 
at has pushed us into the recession that we are in now. I 
‘not disagree with you, but I think you would agree, and 
u might comment on this, that they have simply gone 
) far. You did make the comment, I think, that you did 
t agree with the policy. I think that is why it is important 
rus to point this out, the effect that the high interest rates 
> having. We are not denying those relationships that you 
2re pointing out there. 

The other thing I want to say is that I do not think this 
Ontario’s problem alone. It is a problem all across Can- 
a. That does not mean that Ontario should not try to do 
hat it can about it, but the cross-border shopping problem 
a problem in New Brunswick, it is a problem in British 
slumbia, it is a problem all across Canada. The federal 
yvernment has a responsibility to do something about it 
SO. 

The other thing about the foreign sourcing that was 
scussed—again, I think the cross-border shopping is just 
it of a much larger problem of foreign ownership of 
anada, of not being able to buy Canadian products. It is a 
ecific part of it. When I go out to shop, that is something 
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that bothers me a great deal, and I know other people who 
feel the same way. Not enough people feel the same way, 
that we should be buying Canadian products. So the cross- 
border shopping thing is part of a much larger problem of 
lack of Canadian-owned industry. 

Mrs Sullivan: Could you expand on that? I do not 
understand your reasoning here. 


Ms M. Ward: On the Canadian ownership? 
Mrs Sullivan: Yes. 


Ms M. Ward: Basically I am, I guess, an economic 
nationalist. This is really a federal issue, I suppose. We 
used to have the FIRA, Foreign Investment Review 
Agency. We now have Investment Canada. FIRA was al- 
ways rather toothless during its whole life. Just before it 
was killed, one of the last things it reviewed was the take- 
over by a California company of an Ontario or Canadian 
nursing home chain and that was allowed to proceed. But 
FIRA did do some investigation, some review, and it did 
disallow a few things. Since Investment Canada came into 
being, apparently it has never denied a takeover. 

Takeovers do not contribute any economic benefit. If 
someone has money to invest, we could gain from them 
setting up a new business, a new service, but takeovers do 
not accomplish anything. You probably recall back in the 
early 1980s when the name of the game was “who is buy- 
ing who.” That drove up interest rates in the early 1980s 
and we had a recession then. 

It is the ability to go out and purchase Canadian-made 
products, Canadian services and buy those from a Cana- 
dian firm—and you asked me to link those two with the 
foreign sourcing. There you could be talking not simply 
about Canadian-made products but, rather than importing 
something into Canada, getting it from a distributor in the 
United States. I think that is what you are talking about 
there. 

But the link between cross-border shopping and Cana- 
dian nationalism, to me, all belongs in the same state of 
mind, you might say. Someone who is not going across the 
border shopping or has a preference for buying in Canada 
in terms of buying from a Canadian retailer is also going to 
want, wherever possible, to be able to buy Canadian prod- 
ucts and use Canadian services. 

Did you want to respond, Mrs Sullivan? 

The Chair: She has her name down in order. Mr Ster- 
ling is next. 

Mr Sterling: I am sorry that I have not been able to be 
here more frequently on this issue, but I have heard some 
of the evidence and read some of the material. 

First of all, I want to congratulate the NDP caucus in 
their recommendations. It is the first document I have seen 
that has not blamed the free trade agreement for all the ills 
of the province of Ontario and I think it is an acknowl- 
edgement by the NDP caucus that the free trade agreement 
has nothing to do with the present malaise that we have in 
our economy. I want to thank them for that. 

The part I find disheartening about all of the recom- 
mendations is that they do not recognize the problem that 
is just so glaring throughout these hearings and, quite 
frankly, the hearings that we are having next door, the 
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Progressive Conservative caucus task force on the budget. 
We do not compete in this province with anybody else in 
the world, let alone New York state and Michigan. Compe- 
tition, competitiveness, is the problem we are facing with 
the cross-border shopping issue and with every other prob- 
lem we have with our economy. | 

If you listen to the pleas of the people who are in- 
volved in the business community, they are genuinely 
frightened about the flight of capital, the flight of business 
from this province. These are people who have never be- 
fore been involved in the political movement. These are 
not Tories; these are not Liberals; these are not NDP peo- 
ple. Some of them voted for all three parties in the last 
election. They are people who are absolutely frightened of 
what is occurring in this province, and they are saying to 
that committee that the problem is the spending of govern- 
ments; not only the NDP government but the former Lib- 
eral government and our federal Tory government. They 
are saying that all governments are spending too much 
money, they are asking for too much in taxes and we in 
this province can no longer compete any more with other 
people. 

Having said that and listening to that, I think this com- 
mittee was one of the most frightening committees I have 
sat on in terms of the information that was brought it by 
other people, because it made me realize how far out of 
whack our system has got in comparison with our 
neighbouring communities. The other part that is coming 
forward so succinctly in terms of our business community 
and the people who are talking about our recession prob- 
lem, the people who are talking about our monetary poli- 
cies, our fiscal policies, etc etc, is that we have no choice. 
We have very few, limited options to deal with this prob- 
lem at all, and the biggest negative that the people are 
talking to us about is the fact that we are foisting this off 
on our kids in the future. That is their general concern. 

In looking then at all of what this report does, and 
forming a task force: well, big deal. Every politician, every 
cabinet minister, you know, when you have not got any- 
thing else to do, form a task force to look at the problem. 
That is fine and dandy and I think it is a positive step to 
form task forces and to talk about problems and that kind 
of thing, but perhaps the most important thing that the 
NDP members of this committee might do is step out on 
the limb just a little bit and say to their government, 
“Look, you should really consider doing something. Take 
one little step to make us more competitive in this prov- 
ince. Why don’t you combine the GST and the PST? Why 
don’t you do that?” 
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By saying that to the Treasurer or saying that to the 
Premier, they do not have to follow the recommendations 
of this committee. They can say no. But that would help 
some of our businesses, not only in terms of what would 
happen at the border in terms of collection of these taxes, 
but it would help our businesses in this province run their 
businesses in a more efficient way and deal with a little 
less red tape. 

Now, I know that when you are in government you get 
marching orders from your ministers as to what you can 
















include and what you cannot include or whatever. But 
have also found that in other parliamentary jurisdictions, 
our federal Parliament for instance, the economic affair 
committee does come up with reports that are not neces. 
sarily always favourable and totally in line with what the 
government of the day’s policies might or might not be 
And quite frankly, that committee has gained a lot of credj 
bility in the community as to what it says, because it d 
not always agree with what the present day finance minis: 
ter might or might not say. | 

Therefore, I say that while Bob Rae said in the lag 
election that there was going to be a revolution over the 
GST, we have not seen that revolution or that rebellior 
take place on the part of this Premier. I do not think any: 
body believed there was going to be a revolution anyway, 
and I do not think Bob Rae could have had a revolution 
even if he had wanted a revolution. Therefore I just say 
that of all the things that come out of this committee, 
maybe the Treasurer of this province would be inclined to 
hang his hat on this committee’s report and say: “Well, you 
know, a committee of the Legislature, which included our 
members, said we should combine the GST and the PST or 
we should seriously look at it, and therefore I’m going fo 
blame our decision to do that—in spite of what we said 
during the election—on the committee that was made up 
of Conservatives and Liberals and NDP members.” There- 
fore, he can spread the blame around a little bit on us as 
Opposition parties. Quite frankly, I do not care whether he 
spreads that blame on us in terms of saying that they are in: 
favour of the GST and all that kind of stuff that evolv } 
out of it politically. But if we go ahead with this poll 
quite frankly, we will not give the Treasurer or the Premier 
the opportunity to hang their hats on anything to make any, 
real changes. It means a whole bunch of different moves 
that we have to take over the next four, five, 10 years or 
whatever time it is going to take for people to realize that 
we have to become more competitive. 

It is so evident with anybody who has a payroll. It is 
evident by the trucks that are around Queen’s Park today. 
It is so evident to everybody that government has to start 
making some moves to get out of business in any way it 
can in terms of regulation to make our people more com- 
petitive. It is so obvious that we have to make it easier for’ 
business to deal with government, and that is what the 
combination of PST and GST might be. I think that is one 
positive move that this committee could make in terms of 
dealing with it. | 

There are some of the other suggestions I would agree 
with. In terms of collecting the PST at the border, I person- 
ally feel they should do that right away, forget about the 
federal task force and say, “We are going to go in and do 
that right now.” 





a 


























| 
The Chair: Can you clarify “we”? | 
Mr Sterling: We, the government of Ontario. 


The Chair: That cannot be done. It cannot be a unilat- 
eral decision, because the land around the bridges where 
the taxes are collected is controlled, operated and run b 
the federal government. That is the sole jurisdictional re- 
sponsibility of the federal government. / 
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Mr Sterling: And they have refused to allow the pro- 
cial government to do that, have they? 

The Chair: Exactly. 

Mr Sterling: When did they refuse them? 

The Chair: They have been refusing all along. Hope- 
ly the meetings that are taking place today between 
elley Wark-Martyn, the Minister of Revenue— 

Mr J. Wilson: They are not refusing, as I understand 
it is simply that they are trying to negotiate with the 
yincial government to harmonize the system. It is part 
the negotiation. I do not recall having read anything in 
, media where the minister, Otto Jelinek, has absolutely 
‘used that, so that is an unfair statement at this point. 

Mr Sterling: I think the Minister of Revenue should 
nd up and say, “We are going to collect it,” or “We 
yuld like to collect it. We will pay for collecting it. We 
ll do it. We will have our people there,” etc. That is my 
sw. I think that is a positive step that this government 
uld take. When Ms Wark-Martyn was in front of this 
mmittee, she did not even know what the implications of 
ing that might be. I found that extremely disturbing, that 
e had no idea even of what was going over. 

Notwithstanding that, I believe those two would be the 
ost practical things that could come out of this commit- 
> All the rest of the recommendations are nice, but they 
2 not really significant in terms of dealing with the prob- 
m. Competitiveness is what you have to get at, and if we 
n make a recommendation that would encourage our 
yvernment—and I am talking about the Bob Rae govern- 
ent when I say “our government”—to do something in 
rms of combining the GST and the PST, this committee 
ould have achieved more than any other committee in 
is Legislature has ever done in terms of really effecting a 
1ange which would help cross-border shopping or help 
sople stay in Ontario, because then businesses would be 
sle to reduce their prices because they would have a cost 
duction in running their businesses. 

I would say, though, that I do not expect the NDP 
embers of the committee would follow that kind of ad- 
ice, and if that was not part of the report, we would of 
burse be putting in some other recommendations. 

130 

Mr Jamison: Many of the opposition speakers here in 
ymmittee have talked about competitiveness, and I know 
1rough my own experience in talking with many of the 
ianufacturers of this province—and many of these manu- 
icturers were fully in support of the free trade agreement 
nd promoted it that way—those same manufacturers 
yday are disheartened, to say the least, over one particular 
ssue. I do not think their mindset has changed, but they 
re disappointed beyond belief that the level of the Cana- 
ian dollar will not allow them to be competitive at this 
oint. They have made it very clear to me in a number of 
ectors that this has basically hog-tied them in making 
dvances that they thought might be there under the agree- 
ent. When you take that into consideration and you talk 
bout competitiveness—because these are people who 
upported your party federally, Mr Sterling, and thought 
hat potential deal might well affect them in a very robust 
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way—they are of different opinions. 1 have met with the 
steel industry. I have talked with them and that is their 
major, number one concern. Manufacturers beyond that, 
that is their number one concern. 

Of course, that affects the price of their product here 
also to some extent. If you were to ask me, personally, 
about our potential of recovery, our potential of economic 
soundness, I think many of the presenters we listened to, 
both recently and in the finance and pre-budget hearings, 
were indicating very clearly that if there is a singular issue 
that is affecting business in a very dramatic way at this 
point, and manufacturing specifically, it is that. 

I would like someone to explain really why it is so 
important to hold up the dollar. With the exception of a 
very small portion of people I have talked to, everyone is 
saying, “We don’t understand why, given the economics, 
given the situation that we are in, given the predicament 
that all of us are experiencing, the dollar is remaining at 
that type of level and possibly creeping up a little higher.” 

It is extremely important to understand that there are 
players in trying to handle this particular problem of cross- 
border shopping. There are levels of government that all 
play some type of role in the overall picture. If you are 
asking us to make up for the deficiency of the federal 
government, I do not think that is fair at all. The deficiency 
in this area is, number one, the federal government should 
do its job, and that is do its job at the border. Quite simply, 
they are not doing it. Even their own job—not our PST, 
their job. That is a major part of this problem, that there 
seems to be no willingness to have that happen, which 
talks about probably another agenda that maybe this side 
of the committee really sees more clearly than other sides. 


Mr Kwinter: I just wanted to respond to the eco- 
nomic nationalist and her statement. There is a certain 
naiveté expressed. There is a feeling, and I have to say 
this, that if we followed that logic we would really be a 
Third World country. Who do you think owns Toyota? 
Who do you think owns the CAMI operation in Ingersoll? 
Who do you think owns the Ford plant in Oakville? Who 
do you think owns the plant in Oshawa? Who do you think 
owns the Spruce Falls pulp and paper mill up in Kapuskas- 
ing that is in great trouble? It is owned by Kimberly-Clark 
and the New York Times, and because they have decided 
they want out, we have a major problem that the govern- 
ment is trying to address. 

To say that we cannot have these foreign takeovers is 
to say we want to go back to an agrarian society; we do not 
want to be able to compete in the international field. It 
makes absolutely no sense. Without that foreign ownership 
and foreign investment we cannot prosper. Canada does 
not have the economic base or the capital pool. As a matter 
of fact, the Ministry of Industry, Trade and Technology has 
offices all over the world trying to encourage exactly that 
kind of thing—companies to come into Canada, invest 
money, create economic activity. 

So the answer is not ownership. Many of the compa- 
nies we have in this country, whether Dupont, CIL, many 
of the huge companies that provide us with our economic 
vitality, are not owned. So ownership is not the problem. It 
is exactly the same situation that we have right now with 
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de Havilland. It is ludicrous that we are fighting over the 
fact that a French and an Italian company are trying to buy 
an American company in Toronto. De Havilland is not 
owned by a Canadian company, it is owned by Boeing 
which is a US company. 

What we have to do—and this is the crux of the 
issue—is to establish an environment that encourages for- 
eign investment, that kind of activity. That is where the 
jobs are. When Caterpillar pulls out of Brampton and says, 
“We are going back to the United States,” everybody yells 
and screams and says, “My God, what are you doing, you 
can’t do that.” You can’t have it both ways; you can’t say, 
“You can’t leave.” On the other hand you are saying, “You 
can’t come in.” 

What you have to do—and this is the crux of the com- 
petitiveness issue—capital is fluid whether it is the board 
of directors of Boeing in Seattle, Washington, saying: “We 
have put hundreds of millions of dollars into that plant in 
Downsview. We cannot make any money, we are leaving 
because there is restrictive legislation, restrictive tax mea- 
sures that do not make any sense for us to be there. We are 
going to leave.” 

This issue was missed on this gas guzzler tax. To stand 
up in the House and say only 1% of the cars being built in 
Ontario are affected does not address the problem that 
80% of the product built in Ontario is shipped somewhere 
else. If they feel it is not a friendly environment, they say, 
“We are going to move out.” That is what we have to do. 
We have to make sure that we provide an environment that 
allows economic activity to take place. 

That is exactly the same thing that happens with cross- 
border shopping. If people could buy products in Ontario 
that were economical, that would allow them to enjoy a 
quality of life that they want, of course they would buy it 
here. Why would they possibly go to a place like Buffalo? 
There is no great attraction in Buffalo other than the cost. 
This is exactly what happens to manufacturers. If they 
cannot make money in Ontario they say: “Why do we have 
to be here? We can go somewhere else where we can make 
money, where people will want us.” This is what happens 
when you go to Buffalo. You have companies that are 
saying: “They give us tax holidays, they give us land for 
nothing, they give us all of these incentives. Why should 
we not go there?” 

That is what we have to address. We have to address 
why we are not competitive. You cannot just say that we 
are not competitive, because we are nationalistic and we 
expect that this will happen. You have to be able to say, 
“Are we going to be a player or are we not going to be a 
player?” If we are not going to be a player, then move over 
and let someone else who is. That is what the problem is 
and what we, as a committee, have to do is take a look and 
see why it is that we are not competitive, what are we 
doing that is impacting on our competitiveness. 

Some of these things we are not going to be able to 
solve, because we have a quality of life that we want to 
have. That costs; it costs you some of your competitive- 
ness. The trick is that we have to restructure what we are 
doing in this country, to say, “Yes, we want to have these 












things but by doing that we are going to give up something 


That gets me to the one last thing I want to talk about, 
and that is: You keep arguing about—and you will hear 
more about this—Mexico with its cheap labour, as if Mex- 
ico were a competitor. Mexico is not a competitor for Can- 
ada. I mean, there is no restriction right now for anybody 
who wants to move their operation to Mexico. A few com- 
panies have done it, but very, very few. i 

Our chief competitors are Japan and Germany, both of 
whom are high-wage countries. Wages in Germany an 
Japan, on a pro rata basis, are higher than they are in 
Canada. How come they are so competitive? The reason 
they are competitive is their productivity. They are paying 
the money, but they are getting a lot more work out of the | 
money they are paying, and that is where we are fallin 
down. The reason for that is not that our workers are loaf. 
ing, but it is that they do not have the technical skills and. 
they have not got the technical facility to make them com- 
petitive. That is what we have to address, and until we 
address it, everything else is commentary. | 

As I said before, you are just rearranging the deck | 
chairs on the Titanic. You are not doing anything that is | 
going to affect our ability to compete, and unless we can 
compete we are not going to survive at a standard of living 
that we have got now. I have said this before; Canada has_ 
been called a Third World country with delusions of gran- 
deur. You just cannot rest on your laurels. You have got to 
get out there. We are into a new ball game and you have _ 
got to be able to play it, which means you have got to” 
really become competitive. : | 

It is exactly the same thing in cross-border shopping. | 
Talk all you want, but until you can produce products that | 
can be sold on a competitive basis, people will go and buy 
where they can buy it at the best price. No amount of | 
legislation, no amount of advertising, no amount of artifi- | 
cial barriers are going to stop people from doing that. They_ 
will turn into smugglers, they will turn to anything that 
they want, but they will use their economic interests to do 
what they are going to do. That is the end of my sermon. _ 


The Chair: I am not sure how that is going to relate 
directly to cross-border shopping for this report. Mrs Sullivan. , 


Mrs Sullivan: I wanted to respond to a couple of state- | 
ments and positions taken by Ms Ward and Mr Jamison. ] 

I will not repeat the view expressed by Mr Kwinter | 
relating to the ownership of the industrial and manufactur-_ 
ing base, which has been stated. I think it is very important | 
for members of the committee to understand that in | 
today’s business world and in today’s manufacturing ~ 
world, there is no border in terms of production of product, | 
in terms of sourcing of product. Indeed, if there is a border, | 
what occurs is that in fact we become less and less com- 
petitive and, as we are already seeing on the cross-border _ 
shopping issue, people will make other decisions about 
where to put their money. ! 

Mr Kwinter has talked about capital investment being 
fluid. There are no borders in capital investment, and 
countries around the world are all seeking the same few 





























lars for capital investment that we are seeking in this 
vince. 

I think that as we are looking at economic growth, 
at I hear Ms Ward saying is in fact less of an economic 
ionalism argument than an argument that cross-border 
pping is a patriotic issue. I think what we are seeing, 
t of all from the practice and second from the opinion 
Is, is that people are saying that the patriotic issue no 
ger matters. There may have been a time when it did 
tter, but it certainly no longer matters. 

I also was interested when she said that you cannot buy 
jyadian products and it is annoying that there are not 
ducts that are made in Canada by Canadian companies 
part of her search for whatever products she is looking 
In fact, what we are probably seeing and have been 
ing, and it is important to see, is increasing specializa- 
a in the products which are produced here. That is 
ere, in fact, on an international basis we will be more 
1 more competitive. The specialization, whether it is in 
ns of manufactured products or of high-tech services, is 
solutely vital to our economic future. 

‘We will not, for instance, see a continuing textile in- 
try, probably, that will ever be competitive with some 
the lower-priced products that are produced in America, 
ere the raw materials are cheaper and the market size 
1 opportunity are far higher. I think what you are going 
. to expect more and more to see is less of a nation- 
stic border on certain products unless you are willing to 
y for it, and then you get into the specialty goods that 
: produced at the higher end of the line. 

I was also interested in your suggestion that takeovers 
fact do not contribute to the economy. I suggest to you 
it in fact there is a benefit to some of the takeovers 
tich have occurred, and that is the consolidation of oper- 
ons that do make us more competitive. I suggest that 
ien you are saying that takeovers do not add to the econ- 
vy, what you may be talking about are the kinds of lever- 
ed buyouts and so on that have occurred not only in 
nada but more especially in the United States recently. 
it takeovers by themselves are not a deterrent to eco- 
mic prosperity. I think we have to be cautious about how 
» use these arguments. 

I also wanted to talk about the Canadian dollar ques- 
in that Mr Jamison raised, because in the cross-border 
opping issue we have to remember, in making the argu- 
entation about the value of the Canadian dollar, that the 
uments that are put forward by industry about the value 
the dollar relate to opportunities for export and the price 
goods in an export market. We are not talking about the 
‘ect of the Canadian dollar on goods that are brought in. So 
hink you may want to rethink some of those questions. 

Mr Sterling mentioned collecting the RST at the bor- 
1. I still think the New Democratic caucus here should 
nsider how to approach the collection of the retail sales 
x at the border, but collecting the tax is only one part of 
2 issue. The other part of the issue is the application of 
at tax on the same product lines that the GST and the 
stoms duties are collected on, and that is something we 
ive not heard as part of your discussions or your recom- 
endations here. I think that must be dealt with, otherwise 
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there will in fact be no opportunity for federal-provincial 
co-operation in those areas. 

Mr Sutherland: If I may come to the defence of Ms 
Ward here in terms of some of the comments, I myself, 
being a naive young individual, do not understand all of 
Canadian economic history. But if I may—and Mr Wise- 
man, I know you have studied a lot of history—it would 
seem to me that the point that was being made is the 
following. 

If you look at our Canadian economic history since the 
Second World War, we established a branch plant econ- 
omy after the war and I think that was a very wise choice. 
We did not have the capital and we did not have all the 
expertise and the knowledge. The problem is, though, that 
it seems like we kept the branch plant economy right into 
the 1980s and to some degree into the 1990s. Somewhere 
along the line, through the government taking a proactive 
approach, more Canadian-owned industries and businesses 
should have been developing and there should have been 
more larger Canadian-based companies. Mrs Sullivan said 
that borders are not important. They are not, but where 
their base comes from helps to build those companies and 
provide the solid footing for a lot of them. I do not think 
we have enough of them. We have a few at the very top. 
The large ones that we can think of, Olympia and York and 
a few others, can simply compete with anybody in the 
world because of their size and their operations. 


1150 

But even though our population base is low, I think if 
you look around, somehow that did not occur. I think that 
is the concern that Mrs Ward is expressing, that we could 
be competitive if that type of process had been occurring 
in the 1950s and 1960s. That comes back to the question 
of some of the comments Mr Kwinter said, and in relation 
to what Mr Sterling and Mr Wilson have been saying. 

“Competitiveness” is the key word, the buzzword, but 
the definition of competitiveness is one that really interests 
me, because it seems to mean different things to different 
people. I get a sense, certainly when Mr Stockwell is here, 
that competitiveness is simply lowering taxes and you are 
automatically going to competitive. I think that is a very 
naive approach. 

If you look at the examples that Mr Kwinter gave of 
who we have to compete with—Japan, West Germany, 
Sweden—their governments have all be proactive in terms 
of helping to develop their internal structures, helping to 
develop their internal resources, with maybe not govern- 
ment ownership of those resources but some nationalistic 
owning of those resources as the companies develop and 
evolve and go into international corporations. 

I do not think that has happened here as much. It is a 
rather sad commentary that we are just getting now to a 
skills development policy for this province. I am not sure 
if we have a national skills development policy yet, but 
here we are in 1990 and these other countries have had 
these skills development policies and training policies for 
many years. We have been missing the boat on that. 
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So when we look at the issue of competitiveness, I 
think it is very important that we define what we mean by 
competitiveness. Prices are obviously some of the concerns. 

You know, it is interesting. Mr Sterling is not here now, 
but he talked about harmonizing the GST as the great savi- 
our of small business. Mr Sterling’s idea is: “Yes, we will 
increase it by 7% first, with the implementation of the 
GST, then we harmonize it with the PST. They save 2% 
and businesses are coming out ahead.” That logic does not 
make a lot of sense to me either. 

He talked about deficits. He talked about provincial 
deficit, federal deficit, the government, and then he said 
we are not doing anything about it. 

One of the recommendations in here is to look at the 
issue of the governments, the task force—now, I realize it 
is a very large, complex undertaking—but to look at the 
issue of duplication of services among all levels of govern- 
ment. I think there is a clear understanding that there is a 
lot of overlap, that there is not a lot of sense of who is 
responsible. I think we would all agree from our constitu- 
ency work that there is absolutely nothing more frustrating 
than trying to solve a problem for a constituent that in- 
volves two different levels of government, because neither 
level seems to want to take the ownership of the problem. 
We need a greater definition of what services are going to 
be provided by what level of government and who is going 
to pay for them. I think in the long run that will make 
government more efficient and reduce some of the costs. 

Recommendations are in here to deal with some of the 
issues that have been coming forward. Mr Sterling has run 
off to these private hearings that the Tories are holding. We 
want to get on and deal with the issue of competitiveness. 
We cannot even debate the budget in the House and move 
forward. I mean, let’s debate the budget. If the opposition 
feels the budget is that bad, then let’s debate the issue in 
the House and let’s get on to dealing with these others 
issues in terms of the questions of true competitiveness. I 
quite agree they need to be addressed, but competitiveness 
is not a simplistic attitude of simply reducing taxes. That is 
not going to make Canadian manufacturers competitive 
and make Canada competitive in this world. You need a 
proactive approach from the levels of government in terms 
of giving people the necessary skills and making sure busi- 
nesses can have skilled people who can produce the prod- 
ucts to compete. 

The Chair: I have been sitting on this piece of infor- 
mation for some time, and it comes out of the Stoney 
Creek Furniture presentation. It has to do with the GST. 
The manufacturing sales tax was 13.5%. When they re- 
ceived their rebate from the federal government, they re- 
ceived 8% and nobody has talked at all about the fact that 
the retail inventory in Ontario has paid a 5% tax to the 
federal government that did not get rebated when the man- 
ufacturing sales tax came in. On top of that was the 7%. 
So, in effect, no one has talked about the fact that the 
goods that are still on the shelves—or a lot of the goods 
that are still on the shelves in the retail stores—are still 
taxed at 12%. 

What does that mean? What kind of an impact does 
that have in terms of redistributing funds? I believe the 








number that the Stoney Creek Furniture presentation gave | 
was $250,000 less in rebates than what they effectively 

paid in taxes. If you compound that over an entire retail 
sector, how much money and what impact does that have 
on prices in terms of their ability to compete? . 


Mr J. Wilson: I will just touch on that; I will try to 
brief. I think you will find that overall, the formula 
eight-point—I forget the exact thing—was a negotiated 
formula with business and government. It is extremely fait, 
You will find, more often than not, firms came ahead in 
that formula rather than behind. It is not even a simple 
average. It is a very complicated formula. The MST was 
applied at a range from 7% to 13.5%, and you will find if 
you phone your federal members, I will bet they i. 
almost zero complaints. For the most part the federal gov- 
ernment lost hundreds of millions of dollars on exchange 
and were willing to take that hit and make it up with the 
collection of the GST. It is part of the cost factor of imple 
menting the GST. | 

If they have a complaint with that, there is an appeal | 
process, and they should have—maybe they did; I think 
Leon’s, you will see too, did take a bit of a hit on it also. I} 
think the president of Leon’s at one time was saying he} 
was willing to do that for the national interest. 4 

There are more good examples of the rebate pro-| 
gram—the inventory program—than bad ones, and that is. 
to say the net result is negative for the federal government | 
in that area. t | 

I want to talk about nationalism in Japan, which Mr, 
Sutherland raised. In the manufacturing sector, we have a. 
lot to learn from them. I do not think we have a lot to learn 
from them when it comes to nationalizing our industries, 
though. That does one thing for individual Japanese: You | 
will find in that economy, in that country, that for the most. 
part, because of government intervention in manufactur- , 
ing, the end result is the workers are all the same. You get | 
one class. You have difficulty with individual initiative, 
individual freedoms, and if you go there you have several 
families living in small houses, and their quality of life is 
nothing like ours. I think whenever you talk about that sort | 
of intervention in the economy, you want to also talk about | 
what type of lifestyle you are willing to have. They have | 
an élite in Japan, clearly, but for the most part it is taking 
every individual, every free human being, and making | 
them all the same when it comes to standard of living. 

Secondly, I just want to go back to Mr Ward’s com- 
ments on interest rates. I hope your party is not running | 
around hanging its hat on the report from the legislative | 
researcher, because what you are doing, what the legisla- | 
tive research document suggests, as you have quoted, | 
when it deals with the effect of large government borrow- 
ing on interest rates, you are really talking about degrees 
of sinfulness. Of course, the deficit this year of some $10 
billion by the NDP government, and the cumulative deficit 
of $35 billion over the next short years, is statistically 
almost negligible when you add it to the monster debt and | 
deficits of the federal government. But, it is the cumulative 
sins of all the provinces and the federal government that 
add up, and you guys are the greatest sinners of the prov- | 
inces. So you do a role there when it comes to deficay 
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incing, and it is a role that you cannot ignore. You 
not say, “We are such a small part of the problem that it 
‘s not matter,” because you are indeed a significant part 
he problem when you add it all up. It is just absolutely 
wrong way to be handling your finances. 

Finally, I want to make one quick comment. Mr. Suth- 
ind and a number of members of the socialist govern- 
nt have consistently made the comment that the federal 
ernment is to blame for all their woes. 

Mr Sutherland: Not all of them. 

0 

Mr J. Wilson: If you look at it, your less-than-antici- 
ed transfer payments this year in education, welfare and 
ilth care total $1.6 billion. That is not a cut; it is less 
n anticipated. They were being transferred at roughly 
». They are now down, in some terms capped and being 
id to around 3% and 5%. It is less-than-anticipated 
nsfers. The $1.6 billion is about 3% of your $52-billion 
et and yet the 3% that the federal government has 
ected gets 100% of the blame in almost all of your 
seches in the House and in committee. The public is not 
ing to put up with that much any more. They are more 
d more aware every day of the rhetoric coming out of 
s government. You better think up some new lines is my 
gestion. 

Ms Harrington: It has been very interesting the last 
o hours. I appreciate the comments from the opposition. 
hink they have had some quite thoughtful things to say. I 
yuld like to add a few comments. 

First of all, if you look at the whole issue of cross-bor- 
r shopping in its reality—which is the border, the trade, 
2 interest rates, the dollar—this very obviously is a fed- 
al problem. I think we have to acknowledge that as a 
mittee. Having said that, looking at for what and why 
e people are going across, I would like to say—and I 
ink we could agree on this possibly—starting two years 
o the message was given out there very clearly about 
se trade. That means to the average person that, “Yes, of 
yurse, the government is saying we can go across the 
yrder and look at various purchases and not have the 
Ities imposed that have been there in the past.” That 
essage has been getting clearer and clearer to people. 
Second, what has happened in the last less than a year 
the recession, which is touching people’s incomes. 
Third, and very important, the strong message out there 
_January was the GST. It said to people: “Yes, it’s okay 
go across. Yes, the federal government is driving us 
sross. Yes, there is a quiet revolution. I will go across. 
he politicians do not care about myself or my family.” 

It would be very easy for us as a provincial govern- 
lent to say, as probably previous provincial governments 
ich as the Liberals or Conservatives would have said at 
tis particular juncture in time, “It’s not our problem,” but 
would like to tell you that we, as a part of Canada, as the 
overnment of Ontario for the next four years, are saying 
lat yes, we recognize it is a problem. It is an escalating 
roblem and we will do our share. We represent communi- 
es in this province which are being affected and therefore 
re will not say, “Deal it off to somebody else.” 





I would just like to make one further comment. It is a 
global economy—we realize that—so let’s look at what 
borders mean in a global economy. In our country, since 
free trade probably, there has been an escalation in the 
wage gap. There are people who do have good incomes 
which are probably getting better. There are people who 
have very poor incomes. Jobs are being lost and not re- 
placed in the industrial sector by wages that you can sup- 
port a family on. They probably are being replaced by 
service-type industry, which has been encouraged in this 
country since free trade. I believe that some proportion of 
the people who probably voted for the PCs in the last 
federal election do not even care whether we have a border 
or not, whether it is just an economic border or whether it 
is in fact a political border. “What’s the difference to me?” 
There are people out there who are saying that. “It doesn’t 
matter to me where I shop. It doesn’t matter to me in the 
long term about Canada.” . 

I think we have to address that as a provincial govern- 
ment. What is the future of Canada? To some extent, that 
may be involved in this cross-border shopping issue. 


The Chair: Mr Hansen, and then we should wrap up 
quickly because we are running past. 


Mr Hansen: I think one thing we have to take a look 
at is the enforcement. That is one of the important things at 
the border. I can remember when the Canadian dollar was 
at $1.10. We did not have a cross-border shopping problem 
at that particular time because what was happening at the 
bridges was the enforcement of the regulations on import- 
ing into Canada and the tariffs or duties or whatever else 
were paid. Not only that, at that time, if people knew they 
were smuggling something into the country, the women 
used to wear the dresses in so they were not in the car. You 
never smuggled anything into the country in the car be- 
cause they confiscated the car, but it is not like that today 
on the bridges. There are just so many cars waiting to 
come back, they just say, “Next. Next.” 

We have talked about all the other issues, we have 
talked about the lower Canadian dollar, we talked about 
collecting the GST, but I think one of the most important 
things that we as the government have to get across is to 
say to the federal government, “Increase the enforcement 
at the borders.” My understanding was that free trade was 
for industry, not for the average person on the street. 1 
think people have bought it the wrong way. 

At one time you were allowed to bring $2 across the 
bridge. I was going to school for a period of time and went 
daily across and never brought anything across because I 
knew of the enforcement at the bridges. I think we should 
get back to the enforcement. What should be paid? If you 
want to shop there, then you pay your duties, you do this. 


Mr Kwinter: I just wanted to reply to Mr Sutherland 
when he said, “What is competitiveness?” Competitive- 
ness is the ability to provide a good or service at a price 
and quality equal to or less than someone else’s in the 
market. Everything contributes to that situation, whether it 
is taxation, government policy. Where we have a prob- 
lem—and I have told you this before and maybe some of 
you had not heard it—-but we are a very trade-dependent 
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jurisdiction. For every dollar that an Ontarian has in his 
pocket, 33 cents is there because of trade. In the United 
States, for every dollar that they have in their pockets, only 
10 cents is there because of trade. 

The reason for that is very simple. They have an inter- 
nal market of 270 million people. They can generate all 
kinds of economic activity just among themselves. They 
do not have to worry about whether they do it outside. We 
have an internal market of 27 million people. We cannot 
sustain just among ourselves the same standard of living 
here as they do there. We have to go out and trade. That is 
exactly the rationale behind the European Community. In 
1992 they are going to have an internal market of 360 
million people. So you have Europe at 360 million, you 
have the United States at 270 million plus the 80 million 
they are going to get from Mexico; it is going to be 350 
million. Just within their internal market they are going to 
get the economies of scale that will make us irrelevant. 

So we have to do something about that. We have to get 
into that market, which was the whole rationale behind the 
free trade agreement, but we have to be competitive. If we 
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are not, then it does not matter what we say and what we 
stand up and talk about; they are going to pass us by. It is 
as simple as that. We cannot be all things to all people; 

do not have the economy to do it. I should tell you that we 
do have some major players in this country. Northern 
Telecom is a world leader in telecommunications; it can 
compete with anybody. It has nothing to do with anything 
other than they have the technology and the ability to do it, 
Our resource-based industries are the same thing, whether 
it be International Nickel Co or some of our other re- 
source-based, in that they have something that gives them 
a comparative advantage. Where we do not have the com: 
parative advantage we have to do it smarter and we have to! 
be able to do it, which means we have to invest in our 
people and in our technology. Unless we do that, we are 
not going to compete. 





The Chair: Thank you. Hopefully this ll 
will reconvene at 3:30 this afternoon. 


— 


The committee adjourned at 1209. 
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The committee met at 1017 in committee room 1. 


CROSS-BORDER SHOPPING 


The Chair: Good morning. I see a quorum. Unfortu- 
ely, not all parties are represented, but there are seven 
mbers and I think we should begin this morning’s pro- 
:dings on the cross-border shopping interim report. 


Mr Sutherland: Mr Chair, if you recall last time, the 
vernment side had presented proposals, we had some 
cussion about them, and we heard comments from the 
d0sition members that they did not think those proposals 
re adequate. We are anxiously waiting to see what they 
_ willing to bring forward in terms of proposals and 
‘ommendations, so I would think that would probably be 
logical place to start today. 


Mr Kwinter: If I could give just a bit of a preamble as 
what I think we, as a committee, should be doing, with- 
t being partisan or provocative. There seems to be a 
idency every time a tough question is asked to try to lay 
: blame somewhere else. We notice this all the time, that 
yinet ministers have been given instructions, whenever 
u get up and ask a question, to put it somewhere else. 
10 not buy into it.” As a result, they always get up and 
: first thing is “high interest rates, the exchange rate”— 
me it on the feds. That is great political policy, and I 
ve to admit we did the same thing every time we got the 
portunity. 

But I do not think this committee can come forward 
th any credibility and say, “We’re blaming it on every- 
dy else.” We are going to have to do something about it. 
ere are things that are within the jurisdiction, within the 
rview, and within the responsibility of the province that 
a be done, and I think we have to do it. There has been 
real addressing of those opportunities. There has been a 
of fuzzy, warm things that we should talk about this and 
this and do that, but there has been no real saying: 
[ere is the issue. Here is what we can do to help it.” 

I think, when we listened to all of the witnesses, that 
> number one thing that came through is that it has noth- 
x to do with a feeling for Ontario, it has nothing to do 
th patriotism, it has nothing to do with anything. It has 
do with cost: “If you can bring the cost down, we’ll 
op in Ontario. If you can’t, we’re going to go where it 
its our economic wellbeing and where we can get the 
st value for our money. If you want to talk patriotism, 
> are paying our taxes, and we are paying what we think 
an inordinate amount of tax. That is fine, and we’re 
epared to pay it, but we’re also prepared, and we have an 
ligation to our families, to go out and get the best value 
2 can for our money.” 

I think that is really the crux of what we have to ad- 
ess. Having said that, there is no question that there has 
be some co-ordination between the federal, the provin- 
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cial and the municipal governments in order to address 
what is becoming a very serious problem. 

We have some recommendations. The first one, the one 
we think is the most important one, is that there has to be 
this recognition that the province has to be a player. As I 
say, it cannot be a finger-pointer, it cannot be just sitting 
there saying, “You should be doing this and you should be 
doing that.” They have to become a player, and it means 
there have to be solutions from all three levels of govern- 
ment, but the Ontario government has to be actively in 
there and participating. 

We think the first thing is that the government should 
appoint a superminister. That does not necessarily mean 
the guy or girl or whatever is going to be super—hope- 
fully, he or she would be—but someone who can co-ordi- 
nate the government’s activity; someone who has the 
strength, who has the ability to go in and negotiate and 
really pull this stuff together, and not just sit there and 
voice platitudes and get up and read from a prepared text 
that has been given to him by someone, whether from the 
Treasurer’s office or someone else; someone who can take 
charge and say: “Here are the problems. Here are some of 
the solutions that have to be implemented if we are really 
going to address this problem.” 

Having said that, I think there are some practical solu- 
tions that can be made. 


Mr Christopherson: A point of information, Mr 
Chair, if I could: Will there be written copies of your 
recommendations? 


Mr Kwinter: I am glad you asked. I can give it to you 
right now. 


Mr Christopherson: Ask and ye shall receive. 


Mr Kwinter: Our second recommendation deals with 
the issue that, it seems to us, has been targeted as the 
number one trigger to get people over to the United States, 
particularly in the border communities, and that is the price 
of gasoline. 

When you are structuring a budget, if you are the Trea- 
surer you have many options, and most treasurers and 
most Treasury officials usually will take what they con- 
sider to be the easiest options. The easiest options are the 
ones where they feel they can get to things like gasoline, 
liquor, cigarettes. It is easy to do. You add it on. It is paid 
for by the people who use it. The people who do not use it 
do not pay for it, and as a result it gives Treasury officials 
a lot of comfort. 

On the other hand, it allows them to not make the 
tough decisions, and this budget was no different. It allows 
them not to take a look at cutting programs, cutting costs, 
cutting salaries, or doing any of the other things that are 
available to them, because by adding this tax you can 
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generate the kind of revenue you need without creating 
any other problems. 

Given the fact that gasoline tax or gasoline prices have 
been identified as one of the major contributors and trig- 
gers to cross-border shopping, we think something this 
province could do is to rescind immediately the 30% in- 
crease in gasoline tax; that means the 1.7 cents that has 
been implemented should be removed, and the 1 January 
1992 increase of another 1.7 cents should be abandoned. I 
think the same thing should be done both with the alcohol 
tax and the tobacco tax. 

It is interesting, we were up in Collingwood a couple 
of days ago. It used to be a shipbuilding centre and had 
some industries, but it is primarily a tourist industry. Wit- 
ness after witness came forward and said, “The tourism 
industry is absolutely critical to our economic wellbeing, 
and nothing is being done for us.” All of these taxes, ciga- 
rettes—not so much cigarettes; they did not really mention 
that—the gasoline and the alcohol were singled out as 
being terrible deterrents not only for tourists from outside 
the province but for tourists inside the province. Their rev- 
enues are down because people do not want to pay the 
price for the alcohol, and with the price of gas they are 
not travelling. We think that is something that should be 
removed. 

Then, of course, there is another excellent way of stim- 
ulating both the economy of Ontario and lessening the 
impact of the cross-border shopping, and that is to reduce 
the sales tax by 1%. You should know, and I think it is 
important that you know—when did we raise it from 7% 
to 8%? I think 1986—a 1% increase in sales tax at the time 
represented $1 billion of revenue. At the time it was done, 
the feeling was “We have to raise this extra revenue.” 
There were all kinds of ways of doing it: raising income 
tax, corporate tax, all of these things. The Treasurer, in his 
wisdom at the time, said, “Let’s go for the sales tax.” 

Again, if you do not buy anything, you do not have to 
pay it, and that was the way. The total rationale was to get 
another $1 billion. That is fine when the economy can 
absorb it, but now we are in trouble, we are in a recession 
and even though it is bottoming, we are not going to see 
the results of that for a while, and we are in this competi- 
tive situation. It is my feeling this is the time to give that 
$1 billion back. 

Naturally, the first question that is going to come up is 
how can we do that; we have to get it somewhere else. 
That is exactly right. We have to look somewhere else for 
that revenue. Recommendation 2 deals with that. Gerry, do 
you want to carry on with some of the others? 


Mr Phillips: Sure, Monte. We are dealing with a crisis 
in the cross-border shopping and we have to find some 
solutions very quickly. The long-term solutions we all look 
at are restructuring the economy and all those sorts of 
things, but in the meantime we have communities that are 
really struggling. So all of these things are designed to 
provide the communities with essentially immediate help. 

The third recommendation I think is an important one, 
and that is the retention of the option for communities that 
feel it is in their best interests that they can remain open on 
Sunday. The more I have actually had a chance to work 






with the Sunday shopping bill, the more sense I think i| 
makes. We will find there are many communities that be-| 
lieve this is going to be quite important to their survival on| 
the cross-border shopping issue. = | 

The fourth one is somehow or other getting co-opera-} 
tion with the federal government on the collection of the} 
provincial sales tax. There has been one meeting where 
both sides take shots at each other and in the meantime the| 
cross-border communities are suffering. The government 
has to take another run at the federal government to find a} 
way to collect the provincial sales tax. | 

Recommendations 5 and 6 are around helping our agri-| 
cultural community through these tough times, because we 
heard the numbers in Sault Ste Marie were quite stagger- 
ing, in terms of the impact on the agricultural community, 
of cross-border shopping. We have two recommendations| 
here. One is taking the current quota system, and during 
negotiations with the other provinces getting our share of| 
the quotas up higher, and also looking at the temporary| 
import licences that allow US products to come into} 
Ontario. | 

Recommendation 6: Some of our agricultural commu-| 
nity feel that they are clearly playing a big role in the | 
environment and helping to ensure that our products are as 
safe as they possibly can be, but they are competing} 
against products that do not have the same criteria applied) 
to them, thus the idea of what we will call the Ontario seal} 
of quality being applied to the products so that Ontario} 
consumers realize these meet the standards in Ontario. 

Recommendations 7, 8 and 9, frankly, are not inconsis- 
tent with some of the recommendations that have been 
proposed by yourselves. For whatever reason, we heard a 
lot of comments that somehow or other people feel there is} 
a Slightly higher service orientation in some of the US| 
centres. I do not know whether that is the case or not. We} 
have heard it often enough that there must be some truth,| 
maybe not consistently, in that. If all of us realize that we 
all have a stake in developing a service culture, it probably| 
means everything from store personnel to, I do not know,| 
government employees. | 
1030 | 

I think that, as my colleague said at the outset, in the 
final analysis, it is difficult to persuade people on emotion} 
when many people are struggling economically. Having 
said all of that, though, I think there is still some merit in 
trying to communicate to people the benefits of shopping 
in Ontario beyond just, “It’s a nice place to shop.” I thin 
there are a lot of benefits that we all derive from that. So ]| 
believe it is consistent with one of your recommendations. 

One thing I was struck by in the presentations is, it isl 
always somebody else’s fault. That is why our recommen-} 
dation 9 is to try as best we can to get the facts. I think we} 
heard retailers say: “Well, don’t blame us. It’s our cost of 
acquisition.” Somebody else says: “Well, don’t blame us. | 
We produce our products here in Canada. We are face | 
with these costs, so don’t blame us.” The agricultural com- | 
munity will say, “Listen, we’re producing quality produc | 
under all these standards; don’t blame us.” I think we ncedll 
to know what the facts are. What is the real basis for the 
difference in costs? One suspects in the end it is probably | 
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different things and you add them all up and that is 
it represents it. 

As my colleague said, in these committees you like to 

t off on as non-partisan a base as we possibly can, but I 

k all who sat here appreciate that we have a short-term 

is and a long-term problem on our hands here. I guess our 

- nine recommendations deal with the short-term crisis. 

- 10th one is, we are going to have to find a way to deal 
1 the long-term issue, because my own view is that, as I 

1 in this committee before, I think we are just merely 
ing the start of this. Like any war, it often breaks out 
ag the border, but the symptoms are going to move 
ind. What we see in differences in costs across the bor- 

eventually gets lobbed right to the centre of Ontario 
| impacts on our manufacturing sector and other sectors. 
it or not, I think the new government is going to have 
leal with that. I guess our clear feeling is that the budget is, 
1er than being helpful, going to be harmful to that. 

Just to summarize, as my colleague said, I think it is 
ng to be convenient to kind of say, “Well, this is some- 
ly else’s problem,” but I think that the government is 
ng to have to take some leadership on the issue. Rather 
n saying it is partially the Minister of Revenue, it is 
tially the Treasurer, it is partially the Minister of Indus- 
Trade and Technology, we are going to have to desig- 
e one minister who is going to take on the ownership of 
3 issue or the cross-border cities and towns are going to 
at the mercy of the marketplace. 
| think there are some short-term things we can do to 
nulate the economy. I think one of the members here 
de some statements on the gas prices, but the gas tax 
rease is just like, pardon the pun, throwing gasoline on 
_ fire. Certain cross-border communities and the truck- 
; community feel that you have taken a problem that we 
<nowledged existed and then done almost the worst pos- 
le thing for that, which is to put the tax on the price of 
‘1 up 30%. 

The other recommendations I have covered. So I 
yuld hope we could have a good discussion using your 
commendations, our recommendations and their recom- 
sndations, whenever they arrive. . 


Mr Kwinter: Could I just add one little addendum to 
it which I think is quite significant? We met with the 
itario tourist association on Tuesday and there were 
me rather startling statistics. They certainly startled me. 
2 all know how important tourism is to Ontario: It is the 
gest single employer and it is the third largest industry 
all of Ontario, and they were saying that right now, 92% 
all of their business comes from Ontario and only 8% 
mes from foreign tourism—dramatic, dramatic change, 
‘much so that the Tourism ministry has virtually decided 
sort of forget about the foreign stuff and concentrate on 
atario. 

Now, if you listen to the radio, you hear the commer- 
als saying: “Where did you go last summer? I stayed 
me.” And then they extol the virtues of staying in Ontario. 
ie reason for that is that this is where their market is, and 
ith this cross-border shopping and with the problems we 
ve, that market in itself is eroding. So it is a double 
ing. They found that more and more Ontarians are 
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spending their vacations in the United States, and they are 
doing it for one reason only and that is the economics of it. 
It is just cheaper to go there, it is cheaper to eat there, it is 
cheaper to be entertained there, and that is why they are 
going. That is something we have to address. We can only 
do it by making some concrete changes. We cannot do it 
by putting out fancy reports that have platitudes about we 
have to do this, that and the other thing, but nothing to 
change the root cause of the problem. 


Mr Christopherson: First of all, just to respond 
briefly to Mr Kwinter’s preamble, I was pleased to hear 
him say he was going to try to be as non-partisan as possi- 
ble and then immediately disappointed when the first thing 
he did was become, in my opinion, very partisan. I can 
appreciate the concern by the opposition that there is a lot 
of reference to the federal actions in terms of the made-in- 
Canada recession and the high interest rates, high dollar 
etc that we refer to. As much as the opposition would like 
to trivialize those, we feel they need to be constantly put 
out front because they are a major cause of the situation 
we are in. 

I think where we get into difficulties is where you draw 
the line in terms of where the partisanship is. But again, 
for every time that we sense somebody is trying to down- 
play those issues, we are going to reinforce the fact that 
they are a major reason, and if you look at any analysis 
anywhere, you will see that almost invariably, off the top 
of the argument, come the problems that the feds have 
generated. I will leave that there. 

The other thing is, and I think back to the presentation 
of Mr Winters, which is probably one of the presentations 
that stands out the most—it certainly got the most refer- 
ence in the media—if I recall correctly, right in there he 
stated that there was no single panacea for this. I think that 
is probably reflected in both our position papers because 
nobody really has tried to say, at least not from these two 
parties—the Liberals and the New Democrats who are pres- 
ent today—that any one solution would take care of every- 
thing because we have such a range of recommendations. 

However, if I can try to be as non-partisan as possible, 
having responded in a very partisan fashion— 

Mr Phillips: I can tell by the decibel level of your 
voice whether you are being non-partisan. 

Mr Christopherson: I make a habit now, Gerry, that 
when I am giving a speech, I check with you to see what 
the volume is like. I thought it over the other day after you 
came over and talked to me, and if we can just get the 
Tories to lower their level, I will gladly lower mine. But I 
want to make sure you hear me, Gerry, and I know you are 
really interested in everything I have to say. 

Recommendation 1, and again this is just off the top 
without having consulted with my colleagues: I like the 
recommendation. I am not keen particularly in the label of 
superminister because that— 

Mr Kwinter: I agree. That is why I said I do not mean 
it has to be a superperson per se, but someone who has— 


Mr Wiseman: Someone to lead. 


Mr Kwinter: Not even lead, someone who buys the 
issue and has a responsibility to address it, someone who 
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can be like the organizer and the spokesperson and the 
driving force in tackling this problem. 
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Mr Christopherson: I think it is a good recommenda- 
tion. I am not aware that we have specifically, actually 
designated a minister to be responsible, with certain au- 
thorities and powers beyond what he normally would have 
as a co-ordinator and as the key player. Again, the idea of 
superminister is dangerous, because what it does is it 
means that other issues—if there is a minister designated 
to be the co-ordinator and if he does not get the title of 
superminister, then that issue does not carry the same 
weight as others, and that is problematic. 

So I think there is merit in that and I think it is a good 
recommendation. Unless I am overruled by my colleagues, 
I think that is something we ought to look at very carefully. 
I think it is a good recommendation. 

On recommendation 2, the honourable members across 
from me will recognize that we are obviously not going to 
be in support of that. 

Moving right along, recommendation 3: Again, we 
have always had a problem with the fact that the provincial 
government was not prepared to take a stand on the issue. 
We always felt the municipal option as the general policy 
for the province was a bit of a copout. I know you dis- 
agree, and that is fine. So now that we are in government, 
we are Clearly going to be taking a stand on one side or the 
other and let the chips fall where they may. But the idea of 
the municipal option is not something we have been com- 
fortable with as the general policy. 

As for the other recommendations, most of them are 
consistent with ours, as mentioned—the latter recommen- 
dations. And the others, I think there is probably room for 
some negotiation on our part in terms of just wording and 
in terms of approach. I do not know if we can be as finite 
as you have been and would like to be, but I think you can 
recognize from the government side that merely to say, 
“We’re not going to get enough; it is our job to get more 
and nothing less is acceptable,” when you are dealing with 
other provinces that are also facing their own recessions 
and their own difficulties, they are going to be as close to 
the vest in terms of keeping their interests in the forefront as 
we would be. But the initiative has some merit and I think we 
would be willing at least to take a look at that. Maybe we 
could find some common ground there to move on. 

By and large, I would just like to wrap up by compli- 
menting the Liberal caucus for the obvious sincere effort 
they have put into this and the amount of work. I think 
maybe between us, if our friends from the third party show 
up and are willing to play the same kind of role, we can 
put together a good report that might go a long way to 
resolving some of the difficulties. 


Mr Sutherland: If I could just make a few comments, 
in terms of the opening remarks, there was some reference 
to the fact that we did not want to take ownership of the 
problem. I find that in our recommendations we tried to 
highlight the fact that the province does have a role in that 
in terms of participating in the trilevel task force, in terms 
of negotiating with municipalities over different issues, 


again the trilevel task force on duplication of services a 
who should fund those types of services, and looking at| 
two options of collecting provincial sales tax. So I think 
we agreed with that, that there is a role the province has 
play and that it needs to be in there and be one of the partner 
in attempting to find the solutions to the problems. ' 

Mr Christopherson commented on recommendations 1, 
2 and 3. I just want to comment on a couple of others, 
Picking up on Mr Christopherson’s words about the com: | 
mon ground, it is nice to see there are at least four recom: 
mendations that are pretty well similar, as I think Gerry 
highlighted when he was going over that. 8 

Recommendation 5, in terms of what you were saying | 
about negotiations on the quota system, I think that vil 






very valid recommendation. Where those negotiations will 
lead, given the nature of how provinces have been negoti- 
ating on issues, is hard to say, but I think it is certainly 
something worth pursuing and for the Ministry of Agricul 
ture and Food to be pursuing. I am sure our farmers would | 
be appreciative of that and some of the processors as well. 
Recommendation 6, where you talk about the seal of | 
quality, I would be interested in knowing some more de-| 
tails about that in terms of—you say this is a way of recog: | 
nizing that it is a local product or an Ontario product. We 
already have our Foodland Ontario signs in many of the | 
stores, which help to recognize that. And I guess in terms} 
of some questions about how people will get all the infor- 
mation or knowing the standards that you outline, I woul 
be interested in having more details on that. | 
I want to make one comment on recommendation 10, 
where you talk at the end about avoiding heavy future 
taxation burdens on Ontario consumers and business, and | 
that last line, “much of which lies at the root cause of this 
problem.” I am sure if our friends from the third party | 
were here, they might comment on the fact that you may 
be admitting that over the last five years taxation has been| 
increased dramatically. I just found that line rather interest- 
ing, that you would put it in your report. | 
But overall, as I say, I agree with Mr Chrisopherson. I 
think there is some good common ground here to work 
from and develop from. 


Mr B. Ward: I concur with my colleagues. I think we| 
should be able to develop good, concrete recommenda- | 
tions by massaging both our and your recommendations. I | 
have some concerns with some of the recommendations. 
In essence, they are around recommendation 2, which 
deals with proposing that the retail sales tax be cut and the} 
gas tax be rolled back, and recommendation 10. I firmly | 
believe, not being partisan, that we do have our fiscal 
house in order. Our Treasurer has developed a long- range | 
plan based on fiscal responsibility. | 

I think Gerry mentioned, we had one of the delegations 
here, and every action has a reaction. Recognizing that we | 
have a social and economic platform that we want to im- 
plement as the government, if we adopted recommenda- 
tion 2, then this committee would in essence be suggesting 
that we allow the deficit to go higher than it is, because we 
are taking away potential revenue from the Treasurer. I am. 
not sure if we want to make that recommendation. I do not 
think that is where the Liberal caucus is coming from in 
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- recommendation. But every action does have a reac- 
1, and if you withdraw revenue, either the deficit goes 
or we should be recommending where additional reve- 
s can be gathered, whether it is an increase in the in- 
ae tax or whatever. I am not really sure we want to get 
olved with that. 

I think most of the recommendations are similar in 
ught to the direction that we want in the cross-border 
pping issue. I think that by working together—and we 
m to be able to communicate quite well together—we 
mild be able to come up with an excellent report for our 
ernment to examine as a plan of action. 


The Chair: I was just conferring with Ms Anderson 
yut the cost of recommendation 2. The cost of dropping 
sales tax by 1% could be—it probably is not around 
billion now because of the downturn in the economy. 
the true cost of that would be between $800 million 
1 $1 billion. 

Mr B. Ward: To be fair, recommendation 4, if it were 
opted and if in fact we could negotiate with the federal 
vernment, there would be revenues from the collection 
the provincial sales tax at the border. So there would be 
ne revenue gathered from that recommendation. 


The Chair: Just to conclude my thought, we do not 


in terms of total tax revenues. If it has the effect of 
mulating the economy and purchasing in Ontario, in fact 
» revenues may or may not go up, depending on how 
ich that has impacted. I think it would be interesting to 
ow from the Ministry of Revenue if it has any studies, 
y kind of analysis of the elasticity of this kind of tax and 
yether it contributes to stimulation and how much and 
nat kinds of revenues it could produce. From that point 
view, it is tough to tell what the results of that tax would 
. In commenting on that, you are looking at I think 
mewhere in the neighbourhood of $1.5 billion in forgone 
k revenue in recommendation 2, which we have to be 
gnizant of. 
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Mr Jamison: That is basically the point. If you drop 
e provincial sales tax by 1%, you would have to generate 
isiness from there to really balance without adding taxes 
another area. I do not think that would make any signifi- 
int difference in solving the problem. 

As Mr Phillips has said, there are a hundred different 
ings that contribute and that have developed over a num- 
xx of years. That happens to be very correct. I do not 
ink dropping the PST by one percentage point would 
eate a different frame of mind in the cross-border shop- 
sr, in that mentality. I really do not think it is significant 
1ough to do that. Sure, we have some responsibility to 
ok and see what areas we can move in and what we can 
3, but again Mr Kwinter indicated that 1% in the PST rate 
ould work out somewhere around $1 billion. If what I 
n saying was true, that we were to convince our col- 
agues to go that way, that revenue would have to be 
ssured, made up, or new taxes of one form or another 
‘ould have to be implemented. There are no two ways 
pout it. 





ow what the impact of a 1% reduction in sales tax would © 





My feeling is that would have very little impact on the 
cross-border shopping mentality, if any. We are in a situa- 
tion where we are experiencing a $9.7 billion deficit and 
we are talking about, on a chance, taking another $1 billion 
and adding that to the deficit, without any assurance of the 
type of impact that would have in stimulating and generat- 
ing more economic activity on this side of the border and 
whether or not there would be a balance there that would 
at least see us break even on that move. My own impres- 
sion, quite candidly and honestly, is that I do not believe 
that would be effective in doing just that. 


The Chair: Before we go on we should be thinking a 
little bit about how we can agree on recommendations that 
we can then have injected into the report, on what recom- 
mendations have common cause and little disagreement so 
that Anne Anderson and David Rampersad can move 
ahead. On the ones that are more contentious, we might 
want to see if there are rough edges that can be smoothed 
out and if agreement can be reached. I know that in some 
cases there will be no agreement and that would be a mi- 
nority report. I am just trying to think of ways we can 
expedite this and move ahead so that we can have some- 
thing to give to the Treasurer if the budget and all that will 
descend upon us in the near future. 


Mr Kwinter: Mr Chairman, before you do that can I 
just respond to some of the comments that were made and 
then we can do that? 


The Chair: I was just throwing it out as an idea to 
think about. We have about two or three more speakers 
and you were next. 


Mr Kwinter: I just want to respond to a couple of 
things that were said. I think as a basic premise there is a 
misconception as to how committees work. When I was a 
minister, I used to tell this to my bureaucrats. They would 
come in with recommendations and then immediately say, 
“But politically you won’t be able to sell this.” I would say 
to them: “Don’t play politician. That is my role and that is 
my colleagues’ role. Your role is to give me the best rec- 
ommendation you have and do not tell me what the politi- 
cal ramifications are. We are going to make that decision.” 
Quite often, the best recommendation was not the one that 
was accepted by the government, only because of the poli- 
tics. I am saying that because that is the same— 


Mr Daigeler: Are you sure you are telling the truth? 
Mr Kwinter: We have exactly the same problem here. 


The Chair: Their problem was they did not listen to 
him for the last six years. 

Mr Kwinter: I do not think it is our role to worry 
about the Treasurer. That is his role. If we are going to 
make our recommendations based on what we think the 
Treasurer will accept or will not accept or where he is 
going to get the revenue, then this is an exercise in futility 
because he has already gone through that exercise, and we 
have his budget, which is the result of that. If you are just 
going to say, “That’s his budget and this is what he has 
decided,” then we might as well go home. 

What I am saying is that we make the recommendations. 
Whether we can sell it to the government is problematical. 
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That does not matter. What we should do is take a look at 
it and say, “Here is what we think could help this prob- 
lem,” and let the Treasury people and the Premier and the 
cabinet worry about whether or not they are prepared to 
accept it. But if all we are going to do is say, “Well, if we 
do this it is going to do that and how are they going to 
this,” forget about it. 

If you take a look at the response of Mr Christopher- 
son, there are 10 provinces in Canada and different prov- 
inces are being affected by the recession and by 
cross-border shopping in a different way. The province 
that is being most severely affected is Ontario, for a variety 
of reasons. We have had a 3% drop in the gross domestic 
product of Ontario. British Columbia is just about even or 
slightly ahead. They have actually had some growth; very 
little, but they have had growth and they have exactly the 
same interest rates, exactly the same value of the dollar, 
and they have had some slight growth. Even the Maritimes— 
of course they have a chronically depressed economy—have 
not suffered as badly as Ontario. 

To just say we have to recognize that these are prob- 
lems that affect everybody and that the federal government 
has a role to play—no question: I think we have a respon- 
sibility and an obligation to keep pushing the federal gov- 
ernment to get its house in order. But there are still things 
that can be done in Ontario. It is interesting that in all of 
the comments—I was listening—there seem to be only 
two areas where there can be movement: Either increase 
the deficit or increase taxes. Not one member on the gov- 
ernment side said that we may also have to take a look at 
cutting costs or cutting programs. That may seem to be a 
holy cow that you cannot touch. 

That is why I am talking about the sales tax. We imple- 
mented the 8% sales tax, and in the last election, because 
of the deterioration of the economy, we said we would 
reduce that sales tax by 1%. Now, it was a response, with- 
out question, to the deterioration of the economy. That was 
really what it was. The economy was going into a free fall 
and we are seeing the results of it. 
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If the feeling is that, “Well, we can’t do that because it 
would take $1 billion out of that and where is the Treasurer 
going to find it?” that is his problem. I think what we have 
to look at, as a committee, is where do we think we can 
address this problem? 

We have had a comment from the parliamentary assis- 
tant to the Minister of Industry, Trade and Technology 
saying that he does not think 1% is going to make a differ- 
ence. He does not know. He just says, “My gut feeling is I 
don’t think it will make a difference.” I think we have to 
take a look at it. There should be a way of determining, for 
every decrease in the sales tax, what does that do to stimu- 
late the economy and what does that do to lessen cross- 
border shopping? He may be right, but I do not think we 
can make that decision based on, “I don’t think it will 
make a difference,” because I cannot say I think it will and 
I do not think he can say that it will not. I think there has to 
be some mechanism for gauging what the impact would be 
and to determine whether or not that would be a significant 
effect on the problem. I think that is what we have to do. 


I am quite happy to go through these recommendations | 


and if we can get agreement on some, then put aside the 
ones that we cannot, then we can see what we can do with 
those. ; n 


Mr Phillips: I am trying to figure out how we proceed 


too. Maybe Mr Kwinter has a solution of trying to work | 


our way through the two sets of recommendations, and 


where we have agreement, to give some direction to the | 


staff to draft something. The material we presented was 
kind of just draft for discussion purposes. I think we all 
appreciate that and I assume— 

Mr Kwinter: Can I just interrupt for one minute. 
There is another concern that I have. The concern is that 
we do not have any representatives from the third party, 


The concern I have is that we sit down and agree on some- 
thing and then they come in and say: “Well, that is ridicu- 


lous. We do not agree with that.” We are sort of back at 


Square one. It would certainly be my feeling that if we go | 
through this exercise, we should have representatives of all | 
parties, so that at least when we agree on something, we | 
know that we have agreed to it and do not have to go and | 


revisit it when these guys walk into the room. 


Mr Christopherson: In fairness, we should remind 
them, and I see the clerk leaving now to remind them, that 


we are at some crunch time. Bear in mind that we went | 
through something similar when we did the pre-budget | 
consultation. They felt there were major chunks of the | 
decision-making process they did not want or feel a need | 


to be a part of. We did a lot of it without them being here. I 
am not going to hold up the process personally if they just 
decide not to be here. If they have a good reason and 
request that we accommodate them, I am prepared to con- 
sider that at any time for anybody of any party, but if it is 
just a question of other priorities, I do not think we should 
slow down this business. It is your colleague who recog- 
nized it as a crisis and I think the Chair is anxious for us to 
produce a report as quickly as possible. 


The Chair: I have a sense here in what we have be- | 


fore us of the making of a good report with recommenda- 
tions to the Treasurer. I have perused both documents 
again and I think that at least with the people who are here, 


we are not far apart, except on maybe one or two issues | 


and perhaps some of the language. If you eliminate some 


of the partisan language, I think there is a lot of consensus | 


and recommendations that both sides can live with. 


I just perused the government party’s. For example, : 
under long term, they are talking about sending an exami- | 


nation of municipal taxes and services to the Fair Tax 


Commission for an assessment. To me that seems to say | 


something about the long-term solutions. 


I think we are not far apart and I would like to see if we | 


can move in that direction within a short amount of time so 


that we can get a recommendation. I feel, as the Chairman | 


here, that we have to move along, because I think very 
shortly this committee is going to be given an awful lot of 
work to do. If what we are hearing about the budget com- 


ing to this committee is in fact going to happen, I feel a 


little bit of a compulsion to move along. 





Oo 


-~—— 














‘Mr Jamison: I am sorry, I did not hear that last 
tement. 


The Chair: This committee is going to have an awful 
of work coming and I feel an urgency to get a report 
ether, even if it is just an interim report, so that we can 
something to the Treasurer for a number of reasons. 
We have in the rotation now Mr Christopherson— 


Mr Phillips: I think the Hansard would show I was 
finished. I was interrupted. 

The Chair: Okay, then I will allow you to continue, 
1 if Mr Kwinter would not interrupt you again, I think 
could move along. 

Mr Kwinter: That was actually on a point of order. 


The Chair: I am not sure that was a valid point of 
jer, Mr Kwinter, but I had to listen to it to hear it. 


Mr Phillips: I do think there is considerable merit in 
sing what the third-party recommendations will be be- 
e we actually go through point by point. I am just think- 
s that, as my colleague said, we may agree on certain 
ngs, but they may bring in another twist on the recom- 
sndations. I think we run the risk of it not being as 
jductive as it could. My own instincts are that we should 
2nd whatever time we need to clarify each other’s posi- 
ns in case there are questions now, then come back to- 
ther again this afternoon, hopefully with the 
mservative recommendations before us so that we can 
ad of work our way down where there is three-party 
reement on it. It seems to have a lot more merit. We also 
2 where their recommendations may come. They may be 
‘proving on these two. 

Mr Hansen: Just taking a look at the 1988 budget we 
sre talking about which the Liberals brought in, where 
2y brought—to me that was GST when it was on goods 
d services at that time. That was when the economy was 
od, and yet there was an increase. I cannot see how we 
n decrease 1% off the 8% retail sales tax. When we were 
scussing that, Mr Kwinter was saying that we were 
xing to drop 1%, but that was to put the Ontario sales tax 
1 top of the GST, which would work out to close to 8% 
‘ain. So there was no reduction at that particular time in 
e last election. That is the partisan part. 

The other part is that in the United States right now 
ey are taking a look at setting up a milk marketing board. 
aere is supposed to be a report on 19 June. They find out, 
ith the surplus amount of milk over there, that it is cost- 
g the US government too much money. So they are actu- 
ly looking at the model we have here in Canada. There is 
good possibility that in this particular area, and maybe 
me of the other areas, the Canadian farmer will be com- 
g on to a level playing field. 

The other thing is the price of gas, that we increased 
e tax by 30% by putting it up 1.7 cents and this would 
fectively drive more people across the border to shop for 
is there. There was not anything much in the paper that 
e oil companies raised the price seven and eight cents a 
tre—I think it was on the long weekend. There was noth- 
ig said at that point, and yet everybody is throwing their 
ands up that 1.7 cents is a whole lot of money, 30% 
crease. If we are to wind up matching prices with the 
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United States by dropping tax on gasoline, which was noted, 
the oil companies are picking up what we drop. So we will not 
wind up being very competitive in that particular area. 

The other thing to note here is that we have a lot of 
people shopping across the border, but they want to live in 
Canada. What we have to do is take a look that we are a 
caring nation, that we take a look at the social benefits we 
have here, and I do not think we see people readily moving 
to the United States because of high taxes, etc. They might 
be shopping over there, but they like the benefits. That is 
what we have to sell people, that they like to live here in 
Canada but only shop in the States, and we have got to 
entice them to come back. I think we have to say that we 
have to pay the pricetag for living here in Canada. 


1110 


Mr Christopherson: I want to ensure that the record 
is at least clear from both sides on some follow-up com- 
ments, and I suspect that we can move on. I would ac- 
knowledge that some of Mr Kwinter’s comments probably 
narrow the gap in terms of our stand on the feds’ role in all 
of this. There is still some disagreement, but I think we 
have come a long way in recognizing how much is legiti- 
mate to claim as part of the problem and where some of the 
political rhetoric begins to pick up. I am prepared to leave 
that, and in the areas we disagree, just agree to disagree. 

I am surprised, however, that he would mention the 1% 
sales tax. In my opinion it is universally accepted that that 
was a rather discredited move that was done in a panic 
time in the election. It was not well-thought-out. There are 
even reports that the Premier and the Treasurer of the time 
were not even in concert on their approach to this. So to 
suggest that a well-thought-out idea that was meant to mit- 
igate some of the damage of the ensuing recession is 
something we should now look at, quite frankly, I find an 
absolute non-starter and I really am surprised that you 
would raise it, because I think the history shows that was 
not why it was done. At this point we have no intention of 
following up on that recommendation. 

That leads me to the idea that—and I think again there 
needs to be some comment on the record from the govern- 
ment side regarding the Treasurer’s role. I am sure if I 
were sitting on the other side, I would feel exactly the 
same way and I would damn the torpedoes on every single 
issue. That is the role of the opposition; I would feel that is 
my role if I were there. 

We have an obligation, as you can appreciate, to deal 
with all the issues, and we are the ones who have to an- 
swer to it as a government and our ministers in the House 
every single day. To suggest that we do not need to be 
considering the financial impact on the Treasury and on 
the government I just do not think is realistic and does not 
make common sense. We have to be concerned about it. 
For someone to ask us even in our own caucus, once the 
report was tabled, “Did you not even take a look at what 
that would do in terms of the dollars?” We just came out 
with a budget. Do we just turn to our colleagues and say, 
“That is Floyd’s problem, not our problem.” It is a govern- 
ment problem, it is a caucus problem. I think, though, that 
we should not be absolutely bound by every utterance of 
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the Treasurer, Premier and cabinet on committee recom- 
mendations, but in the process of developing those opin- 
ions we are going to consider what the impact is, and I 
think people would expect us to do that. 

Cutting the costs and programs, again it was mentioned 
that none of us referred to anything like that, and Mr Ward 
talked about the fiscal restraint concerns acknowledged in the 
budget, and in the budget there is a short-, medium-, and 
long-term plan presented by the Treasurer for dealing with 
the deficit and other matters. The development of the new 
Treasury Board is exactly the response to the very concerns 
raised by Mr Kwinter. Indeed, one of the things we are going 
to be doing through the Treasury Board is taking a look at 
cost-control measures to ensure that we get a handle on those 
things, and where we can cut, we will be doing it. 

To end on a positive note—I will try to begin and end 
that way if I can—I agree with the process that is being 
suggested, and I think maybe Mr Phillips’ suggestion that 
we at least wait until this afternoon to see if there are any 
recommendations tabled by the Tories is not unreasonable. 
Maybe we can just conclude our general remarks when we 
are done and then start that process. I would ask that we then 
recognize, if the third party is not present, that that not hold 
up our business, that we begin to work through, as the Chair 
has suggested, those areas that we can agree on, set aside the 
ones we cannot, and take it from there. I am still feeling very 
positive that we could put together a pretty helpful report that 
the government and the ministers affected could use. 


Ms Harrington: I am very pleased that we have these 
two pieces of paper. It shows that you are serious, as we 
were last week, in coming forward with recommendations. 
Off the top, as a sign of goodwill, I would appreciate it if the 
Opposition party could drop recommendation 10, which I find 
offensive, because we do want to work together. 

With regard to the comments at the beginning about 
our role as a government and as a province, I think I have 
stated here before that the basic underlying problem is a 
national one and does fall to the national government. 
Whether it is the interest rates, the dollar or the duties at the 
border, these are all federal matters. I believe that we, as 
representatives of our individual communities, do have a role 
to play although it is fundamentally a federal problem, that 
we as a government do take that responsibility seriously, and 
that is why we are doing this. That is why we came up with 
that paper last week, and that is why we are happy with the 
fact that you came up with this paper. I think it is very posi- 
tive that we are involved in some way, but we cannot take 
ownership of the basic, underlying problem. 

You have mentioned a 1% retail sales tax cut. When 
this was done last year, first of all, I do not think it stimu- 
lated anything in particular that I know of. That was a trial 
run, decreasing the sales tax, and I do not think it proved to 
be effective. With regard to any kind of tax impact coming 
from a border community, I would say that that kind of 
direction would have the most impact if it was towards the 
gas. I believe there is merit in that quote you have here: “If 
it wasn’t for the cheaper gas, we’d probably not bother 
coming over.” I think there are enough people in border 
communities who do not want to spend the time at the 
border crossing and the hassle of going across, but if we 


could somehow lessen that difference of $10 a tank, an 
given our Canadians half a chance not to go over, the 
they would not spend those other dollars other than gas 
while they were over there. If there is any movement it 
this direction at all, with regard to the Treasurer, I think it 
could or might be more focused on the gasoline issue. _ 
The last question I want to ask the opposition is that 
cross-border shopping has been an issue for a while. It just 
did not all of a sudden happen in January, but I know it was 
accelerated by the GST. What do you feel the previous gov- 
ernment did in the way of leadership on this issue, because 
maybe I was not aware of any? Maybe I do not know. j 


Mr Phillips: Two or three points: One, Mr 
Christopherson kind of thinks that the 1% cut in sales tax 
is just a throw-in thing. Actually, our leader has constantly 
raised that, and we believe it is an important element in 
kick starting the economy again, so it was not thrown in as 
sort of a neat little throwaway to anger you. : 


Mr Christopherson: You are trying to save face, Gerry, 


Mr Phillips: No, I am just saying that we feel it is a 
good recommendation, and it would not be there otherwise. — 

I think we would be happy to look at the wording of 
recommendation 10, if it is too offensive. : 

On the last point on what the previous government did, 
the fact is that we went through five years of the best eco- 
nomic growth the province has ever had. Employment 
growth, the economy, during those five years, by your admis- 
sion and by everybody’s admission, was the most robust in 
the history of the province, and I guess we would have— 


Mr Hansen: There were 33 tax increases. 


Mr Phillips: It is all part of the strong economy, and I 
guess if we were in government now you have many of the 
recommendations we would be looking at. 


1120 


The Chair: I would like to interject here for a mo- 
ment about an observation I have in the last debate we had 
on the floor here before the break. I made a comment that 
when the manufacturing sales tax was put into place, the 
rebates to the retailers was less than the 13.5%. A com- 
ment from Mr Wilson, who is here, said that the retailers 
had done very well by the manufacturers’ rebate. So I took 
it upon myself to do a survey. It is not scientific in any 
way, but I was looking for specifically any retailer who 
received more money back from his or her manufacturing 
sales tax than was paid. There were none. The consensus is 
that there is a 5% to 6%, and in some cases as high as 7%, 
loss in revenue because of the changeover from the 
manufacturers’ sales tax to the GST. 

I further questioned them, and it became quite apparent 
that as of 1 January, the tax on goods in some cases was 
not 13.5%, but in fact where they had received only an 8% 
or a 6% rebate, the tax on those goods that were being sold 
was still somewhere between 11% and 14%. So there you 
have a situation where people have the expectation that these 
prices should be lower because the taxes are lower, but in fact 
the retail merchant who was in the store with his inventory in 
place on 1 January saw literally no decrease in the tax on the 
goods he had in inventory in the store at that time, and if that _ 
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entory is still there, he is still not seeing any kind of 
srease in the cost per item in the store. 

I stand by what I argued prior to the break. The amount 
impact in terms of lowering the price that the GST was 
yposed to have has not in fact been passed on to the 
sumer in all cases, even to this point, five months into 
GST. I think that is an important consideration to look 
in terms of why the prices have remained high and why 
some cases the prices are still higher now than they 
re prior to January 1991. That retailer has still to deal 
th that as a problem. 

This is of course open for discussion here, but I would 
0 like to add a recommendation that the federal govern- 
nt increase its rebate of manufacturing sales tax to the 
ail merchant to close that gap between what he in fact 
id and what he got in return. If that is 5% or 6%, even if 
receives only 3% in terms of a return, that will be a 
ge injection into the retailer’s pocket and I think would 
ve a fundamental effect on the survivability of some of 
: retail merchants in the cross-border areas. 

I know from the fact that the Stoney Creek Furniture 
ssentation—I will admit up front he is a friend of mine. 
» and I have had many discussions. The difference be- 
een the manufacturer’s sales tax on his inventory and 
yat he received in return was $250,000. I talked to the 

nadian Tire store owner in my riding. It was $160,000. I 
ed to a small business person who works on making 
umes. He told me that his was $1,800, and his is just a small 
ail store. From my point of view, there is a huge amount of 
oney that the federal government has acquired because of 
2 switch from the manufacturing sales tax to the GST. I 
ink that is worth debating and worth considering as a rec- 
amendation, but of course it is up to the committee. 


Mr Kwinter: If I could just respond briefly to that, and 
en I want to make another comment, this problem with 
oss-border shopping did not just start 1 January. Jim, your 
commendation—unfortunately you are going to get exactly 
e same response that we have from the government side. 
That you are saying to them is, “Give up some of your 
venue,” and they are going to say, “Well, that is very nice of 
yu to say, but we are just not prepared to do it.” 

That is exactly the point I am making; I think we 
1ould recommend that. Now, the chances of its happening 
zero and nil, but it depends on whose ox is being 
yred. You are saying, “We are not prepared to do that 
ithin ourselves, because we have to account to our col- 
agues for it, but we are quite happy to make that recom- 
iendation to the federal government, because we do not 
ave to answer to them, and let them respond and say why 
ley are not prepared to do it.” It is just a matter of practi- 
al politics. 

The other thing I want to respond to is that cross-bor- 
er shopping is not new. We talked about this as teenagers. 
goes in waves. If all of my friends wanted to have a 
‘eekend where there were things happening which were 
ot happening in Ontario, where we could buy things, ev- 
rybody went to Buffalo. It was sort of a part of the pro- 
incial culture that you went across to the United States. 
What has happened that has exacerbated it is, number 
ne, the economy is in severe recession, which means that 





people are looking for their economic interests, and the 
advent of the GST, which means that a whole range of 
products that were not captured by the federal tax are now 
captured. I talk to people all the time and their first attitude 
is that there is 15% in tax that is added on right there 
without anything. All of those things, plus the differential 
on the price of gasoline, the differential on the price of 
cigarettes, the differential on the price of alcoholic bever- 
ages, are compounding the problem. 

The problem is not new, but the severity of the problem 
is relatively new. We are never going to stop cross-border 
shopping. Right now, the major driver of cross-border 
shopping is the economic difference, but there are other 
things that we cannot address, and those are selectivity, 
variety of products, products that just are not available in 
Canada, where people will go across and buy it. Price is 
not the object; it is just that that is the product they want, 
and it is not available here. 

People will be going across the border, and I do not 
think any government will be able to stop it, or would 
want to stop it, because it is a two-way street, but there is 
no question in my mind that it is being exacerbated by all 
of the things we have heard, whether it is Sunday shop- 
ping, taxes or the price of gas, all of the things that are 
going on. This is what is accentuating the problem and 
these are the problems we have to address. 


The Chair: Might I suggest a form of process here, 
that perhaps we could go through some of the recommen- 
dations we find consensus on. 

Mr Jamison: Mr Chairman, I think we have been pre- 
sented by the opposition with 10 recommendations. | 
would like to think we would have had the ability to really 
consider each recommendation and see where in fact we 
are able to meld our position with yours. 


The Chair: Are you asking for an adjournment? 


Mr Jamison: | think it is important that we have time 
to do that. Time is of the essence on this question also, but 
when we have 10 recommendations in front of us that we 
have indicated we are willing to look at, I think we should 
be given time enough to really consider them in their full 
scope. That, I think, is a logical recommendation and one 
which would allow us to further evaluate these recommen- 
dations and try to give as much attention to them as possible. 
Like you were saying, it is the government side that will 
really be the side that will put forward the report. 

I would move at this point that we adjourn until 4 
o’clock and give us on the government side enough time to 
really, fully discuss internally within our side the potential 
of combining a number of the points put forward here 
today. I would like to thank the opposition for taking the 
time to put these things together. We may not agree on all 
the issues, but certainly I think you have worked hard 
putting them together. 

The Chair: Is that the consensus of the committee, to 
adjourn till 4 o’clock? 


Agreed to. 


The committee recessed at 1131. 
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The committee resumed at 1609. 
The Chair: I see a quorum. 


Mr Kwinter: The clerk is distributing a revised ver- 
sion of our recommendations. There are a couple of gram- 
matical additions in number 1 and number 7. Number 1, as 
I say, they are relatively minor, but they are there; and, 
number 7, we just added the word “labour.” This is on 
recommendation 7. 


Mr Cousens: Read the sentence so I have it. 


Mr Kwinter: “The NDP government should recog- 
nize...” You have it there, so you would not know it. You 
do not have the old one. 

The other thing we did is that I took to heart some of 
the comments about recommendation 10, and I have toned 
it down and modified it somewhat. You still may not be 
happy with it, but I think it is less pejorative, and I have 
done that. 

The other thing that happens is that to recommendation 
6 on the third page I have added one sentence, again, to 
address some of the concerns about the Foodland project. 
This would complement it, because Foodland Ontario 
deals with some produce and not others, and this would 
just complement it. That is what has been distributed. 


Mr Christopherson: Have we formally started, Mr 
Chairman? 


The Chair: Yes we have. 


Mr Christopherson: Then I would suggest that what 
we do is just follow what we talked about earlier today, 
first ask the Conservative representative, through you, if 
they have any recommendations to table. 


Mr Cousens: Sorry to say at the present time, Mr 
Chairman, that I do not have them with me. I know there 
are some considerations under way, but was there a dead- 
line to have them in today? Is that what you were hoping 
to have? 


Mr Christopherson: As I understand it, at the last 
meeting there was discussion of the NDP proposals by all 
parties, and then the Liberals came this morning with their 
recommendations. Unfortunately there were no Conserva- 
tive representatives here this morning. We agreed to wait 
till this afternoon before we start to move on the report. It 
was, I think, everybody’s intention that in the afternoon 
session of today, we would begin to actually put the report 
together. I guess we are a little bit on the horns of a di- 
lemma here in terms of where you are at. 


Mr Cousens: I do apologize if I am causing any in- 
convenience to the committee. I do not have the series of 
recommendations or proposals from our caucus at the 
present time. I would be prepared to proceed with the con- 
sideration of your report. I have just had a chance to glance 
at the recommendations that have been tabled by my friend 
the member for Wilson Heights, and I think there can be a 
great deal of service to the whole committee if they are 
considered, and if, after that time there are further points 
that we would want to bring forward, we would do so. I 


¥ 
would defer at this point, in part anyway, at first blush to 
what Monte has brought forward as being good points, and 


if there are further ones, I will see that they are brought up 
at the next meeting. 


Mr Christopherson: Okay, then the only amendment 
revision to that is that since we tabled first and went 
through ours, then the official opposition presented theirs 
and we went through those this morning, I would suggest, 
Mr Chair, that we return to our original document and 
walk through those and find out where we have got some 
common ground. In fact, maybe at that time, as we move 
through, if the Liberal members want to point out where 
we are close to proposals they have, we can maybe look at 
some kind of meshing at that time. Those things that 
clearly there is disagreement on, we will set aside for the 
time being, and then when we are finished our document, 
go back to the Liberal document, and anything that has not 
been discussed, we would review at that time with the 
same intent. 


Mr Kwinter: Mr Chairman, this is a point of proce- 
dure. What I assume happened after the meeting this 
morning is that the proposals that were put forward by the 
official opposition were discussed and some were ap- 
proved, moderately approved, totally rejected, things of 
that kind. It would be helpful to me to know which ones 
were in each category, because some of these things really 
overlap some of the recommendations that were made by 
the government, and if I knew that this was, for example, 
recommendation 1 and if I knew that was, in principle, 
acceptable, that could go to your number one recommen- 
dation, which is to participate in some task force. If there 
was agreement that there would be a lead minister, we 
could incorporate all of that into one recommendation. 

It would certainly be helpful to me if I knew what the 
feeling was as to what areas were non-starters, and then, of 
course, we have the option of putting it into a minority 
report. But it would be helpful to me to know where there 
was general agreement, so we would be able to look at 
your recommendations in a different light, as we could 
then incorporate them. 


Mr Cousens: I like the approach that has been tabled 
by Mr Kwinter. I think in that way we can go through your 
proposals. Have they been gone through in detail by the 
committee? 


Mr Christopherson: If I can, Mr Chairman, my point 
answers your question. I was on a different committee 
when our document was tabled, but it is my understanding 
that a similar process took place with that document that 
took place this morning. So it just seems natural to me that 
we would return to the original document and I think, 
Monte, all the things you would like to see happen, as we 
get to number one of ours and we are talking about it, at 
that point you say, because you know your document bet- 
ter than anyone, “Hey, I think our number one has some 
room; what do you guys think?” Then we will take it from 
there and then just move through ours. When we are done 





irs, we will move immediately to yours and talk about 
iy recommendations that have not been dealt with. I 
ink that is fair. 


Mr Kwinter: Okay. 
The Chair: Would you like to proceed then? 


Mr Kwinter: Thank you, Mr Chair. Recommenda- 
yn 1: “That the province of Ontario participate with the 
deral government and the municipalities in a tri-level 
sk force on cross-border shopping.” I will let that stand. 


The Chair: Should we just deal with that one the way 
is? Does anybody have any problems with that? 


Mr Cousens: Do you include the regional govern- 
ients at that point? Is that what you mean by municipali- 
es or do you want to say the regional municipalities and 
1e local government? In some cases there are not regional 
wunicipalities. I mean, down in Brockville you do not 
ave it. 
Mr Christopherson: I think there is already a group 
galition of municipalities that have offered themselves as 
>presentatives to participate on such a task force. That 
ame out a couple of weeks back, when that request and 
uggestion was first made by municipalities. 
If I can just push ahead a little, Mr Chair, item 2 is, 
at individual ministries that have an interest in cross- 
order shopping continue to gather more data on the im- 
act on their ministry and continue to work with local 
rganizations in dealing with the issue.” I would suggest 
at both of those and the recommendation 1 that came 
rom the official opposition this morning could be 
aeshed—I think that is what we are looking at, just a 
‘eneral agreement—and then we will ask our staff to pull 
his together based on our discussions. Then in terms of 
ust one minister—again, we are not really keen on a 
uperminister—but a minister be designated who would be 
he representative on the task force and who would be 
esponsible for co-ordinating the other ministries that are 
mpacted, both the gathering of information and the gener- 
ning and presenting of recommendations from the various 













inistries. 

In your last point, Monte, the new paragraph, you have 
caught us flat-footed, and I suspect we might have a little 
vit of difficulty with talking about specific goals other than 
© recognize the expediency that we want things to move 
‘n. If you could perhaps expand on that to raise Our com- 
fort level on it, I think we are open to it. What we do not 
want to do, obviously, is allow ourselves to be boxed into 
something that we are going to regret later. 

Mr Kwinter: Mr Chairman, if I can just comment, 
there are two separate issues here. One is that a task force, 
which is going to consist of federal, provincial, municipal, 
regional, whatever it is—there should be participation. We 
have no quarrel with that. If there is going to be a task 
force, we should be there. 

The concern I have is that—and I alluded to it this 
morning—I would hate to see the province of Ontario, in a 
task force that had representation, say, from New Brunswick 
and Quebec and British Columbia and whoever else was in 
there, come back and say, “Well, this is what the task force 
decided and unfortunately it didn’t address all of our con- 
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cerns but we were part of the task force and it is a democ- 
racy and there had to be some kind of accommodation.” 

My concern and the reason for our first recommenda- 
tion is that it is all well and good that we should participate 
in a task force. If that is going to do some good for us, that 
is great. But on the other hand, I think we should not be 
totally captured by that task force, so that if there are 
things that can be done in Ontario, for Ontario, that we do 
not have someone who is pursuing that. It may in fact be 
outside of what the task force is doing. 


1620 

I can tell you, this is something that is a very practical 
problem. When I was the Minister of Financial Institu- 
tions, I would go to ministerial meetings, and because the 
financial institutions were so prevalent and dominant in 
Ontario, everybody else used to tune out. They had no real 
interest in what was happening with financial institutions. 
When you talk about déja vu, I remember meeting with 
Connie Osterman, who was the financial institutions min- 
ister in Alberta, and telling her that unless she took a look 
at her trust companies and some of the problems there, she 
was going to find herself in trouble. She said: “There are no 
problems. We don’t have your kind of problems.” If you have 
been following what happened a couple of years later, they 
had lots of problems. She had to resign as a result of it. 

The point I am making is that Ontario is relatively 
unique in economic terms in Canada. It has 42% of all of 
the economic activity, and things that impact in Ontario do 
not necessarily impact on other provinces that may have a 
problem. I just want to make sure that is not the resolution 
that is going to be there, that whatever this task force does, 
that is going to be our response to the problem. 


Mr Christopherson: I think I can jump in and allevi- 
ate your concerns. I do not think it is in our best interests 
to allow ourselves to get hedged in that way either. If you 
want to throw in a clause—and I just jotted down the 
beginning of a clause, “Blah, blah, blah, shall not prevent 
the Ontario government from pursuing independent ac- 
tions’—something that raises that comfort level, I do not 
think that is a problem at all. 

Mr Sutherland: Mr Chair, maybe it is more of a 
question than trying to combine the Liberals’ recommen- 
dation 1 with recommendation 2, more or less in terms of 
the co-ordinated approach of the ministries gathering more 
information, and just leave recommendation 1 in and of 
itself. That will allow for both to deal with those concerns. 

Mr Kwinter: I have no problem with that. 

Mr Christopherson: Whatever works. I think you 
hear our willingness to recognize your concern and to 
ensure that the concern is alleviated in the language and 
the format of the recommendations. 

Mr B. Ward: For clarification, Mr Chairman, do we 
have consensus that we leave recommendation 1 alone and 
incorporate recommendation 2 with Monte’s recommenda- 
tion 1? 

Mr Christopherson: Maybe at this point it would 
be a good time to just leave the staff with our general 
understanding. 
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Mr Phillips: Let them take a look at it. 


Mr Christopherson: They are very good, I have 
found, at the nuances. 


Mr B. Ward: The flavour of the discussions. 


The Chair: I think there is a consensus around the 
merging of the two. 


Mr Kwinter: Mr Chairman, I would agree that we 
need recommendation 1, but the government’s recommen- 
dation 2 is really a laissez-faire kind of attitude, that those 
who have an interest continue to gather additional data and 
“to work with local organizations in dealing with the 
issue.” What our recommendation 1 is saying is that we want 
one minister to be designated, we want him to take action, we 
want him to be proactive, to go out there and do it. 


Mr Christopherson: If you want to walk away from 
today’s meeting with an understanding that your recom- 
mendation 1 and our recommendation 2 will be merged in 
the draft that comes forward, we do not have a problem 
with that. 


Mr Kwinter: Okay. 


Mr Phillips: Someone once said, “We don’t have to 
say it, they know what we are thinking.” Who said that? 


Mr Daigeler: I wonder who that was. 


Mr Christopherson: You had better watch it, Gerry, 
because I think I can go back to some Hansards at this 
very committee where you said: “Dave, don’t worry too 
much about the details. The staff are really good at taking 
care of that for us. It has to come back for our approval,” 
CIC, 1c. 


Mr Daigeler: When he speaks, it can be printed. 


; Mr Christopherson: “If you do not like that one, we 
have another one,” right? 


The Chair: Could I just ask at this point if all the 
committee members are happy with this recommendation 
1 merging with the general recommendation from the 
government’s paper? Is that agreed? Agreed. 


Mr Christopherson: Moving to our next recommen- 
dation, the first one is, “That the Canadian interest rate 
differential with the United States be reduced to more tra- 
ditional levels,” and second, “That the Canadian dollar be 
allowed to decline to a more realistic level.” Obviously the 
preamble there is just recommendations that we would make 
to the federal government that we feel would assist us. 


Mr Kwinter: I have a few problems with the word- 
ing. Who is to say what was traditional is now relevant? 
What I would prefer is that the federal government be 
urged not to hold the interest rates up artificially. What 
may have been traditional in the past may no longer be 
relevant. It may be something we will never see again. 

Notwithstanding the political rhetoric, I do not think 
governments have too much say as to what the world mar- 
ket decides the value of their dollar is. I have given this 
lecture so many times, but just very briefly, the reason the 
dollar is where it is is that the interest rates are where they 
are. Interest rates are where they are because the central 
bank has made a policy decision to keep them at those 
artificially high levels to try to dampen inflation. Once the 


interest rates are allowed to find their own level, then the 
dollar will find its own level, but that level may not be the 
traditional relationship with the United States, and that is 
the point I want to make. | 

Mr Christopherson: It is a good point and we accept 
it. 1 am not sure our friend from the third party does, but 
we do. 

Mr Cousens: The intent of where both the govern- 
ment and the opposition want to go is coincident with the 
direction that I share. In other words, I agree, but the ter- 
minology used by the former minister—and it is just a 
matter of interpretation and words. Interest rates, I feel, are 
at too high a level and need to be reduced. They really 
have to come down dramatically and I think it will stimu- 
late the economy. The word “artificial” is open to interpre- 
tation, how real or artificial it is. Let’s just sort of move 
towards more competitive interest rates within this country 
and allow us to become even more competitive outside 
this marketplace, so remove that “artificial.” 

I just do not like the wording, as much as anything. I 
like the direction you are taking, but change the intent of 
how you are saying it. If it is going into a report, I could 
not support the way you have put it here. 

Mr Kwinter: We do not have the word “artificial.” 
The point is that the central bank has the authority to set its 
rate of interest, the rate that it charges to the banks. That, in 
turn, reflects on what the interest rates are generally. They 
use that as a matter of government policy to either have 
tight money or loose money. At the present time, they have 
had a policy of having tight money because they have felt 
that the number one economic concern of this country is 
inflation. 

Notwithstanding that the United States feels differently 
and there is a five-point spread, that is what they are doing. 
That is a matter of government policy. If the government 
decided, for whatever reason, that it wanted to subsidize 
interest rates and it wanted to drive them down to 5% and 
pay people a subsidized premium, it could do that as well. 
So it is in fact using those interest rates as a matter of 
economic policy. Although the term “artificial” may grate, 
what I am saying is that it is not allowed to find its own 
level; it is being stimulated by policy. 

Mr Cousens: Having said that, I agree. I think it is an 
excellent recommendation as long as you understand that 
“traditional”—I mean, what should interest rates be? Did 
the committee ever come up with an idea of what they 
should be? 


Mr Sutherland: Could I just clarify? The focus of 
this recommendation was not on where Canadian interest 
rates by themselves should be; it is in terms of more tradi- 
tional differential levels between ours and the American 
rates. We heard evidence in the pre-budget consultation 
that that is where there has been a change. We know that 
Canadian interest rates have come down significantly, re- 
ally, over the last few months, but we still have not seen 
any impact on the dollar, because of that differential. 
Again, “traditional” may not be the appropriate word even 
for describing the differential, but it is key. The focus of 


is recommendation is the differential between ours and 
e American rates, rather than just what our rates are. 

Mr Cousens: I concur with that. 

The Chair: I might also interject that the dollar is 
tificially kept high by the feds buying Canadian dollars 
the international market, and that would have an impact 
1 what you are saying. 

Mr Cousens: You have agreement. It is how it is 
orded, in such a way that I do not offend my own other 
ynscience. 

530 

Mr Kwinter: Do you have a sense of what we are 
Iking about? 

Ms Anderson: I think so. 

The Chair: Is it fair for me to say at this point that 
iere is a consensus around the idea and that we can revisit 
tis when the draft comes back? Okay. 

Ms M. Ward: Another point on that: I think what we 
re really looking at too is not just the difference between 
‘anadian and American interest rates but the real interests 
hich you have to take into account, because that is what 
ou are looking at, what your interest rate is and what your 
iflation is. That is often what you see mentioned, the differ- 
nce between the inflation rate in the United States and their 
iterest rate, and what the situation is in Canada. That is just 
n additional point I thought we should consider. 

The Chair: Is there any further debate on that point, 
nything else we would like to add? No? Can we then 
ove on to the next point. 

Mr Christopherson: I think so. Okay, number two, 
ny problem with the way it is worded? 

_ The Chair: “Border Controls,” is that where we are? 


Mr Christopherson: “That the Canadian dollar be al- 
ywed to decline to a more realistic level.” 


Mr Cousens: What do you mean by realistic? Is there 
ny sense as to what that is? 


Mr Sutherland: Actually, if I may, we also heard in 
jur pre-budget consultations—I believe it was Alex Thom- 
on from the Royal Bank and a few others—some said as 
ow as 81 or 82, some said maybe even a bit higher, 83, 
yut certainly at least three to four cents lower, minimum, 
rom where it is now. Again, that wording may need to be 
idjusted. 

Mr Kwinter: There are two sort of forces dealing 
vith what the dollar rate should be. Manufacturers, export- 
rs look at it and they say, “If I had the dollar down to 78 
sents or 79 cents, I could really be competitive.” I remem- 
yer when the dollar was going up. You have to remember 
hat when the free trade agreement started, it was at 72. 
When I had people appear before my committee, they said 
f it ever got to 80 or 81, we would be finished. They 
hought that. was the top level of tolerance where they 
sould be competitive, and now of course it is around 87. 

What is happening is that that figure is a direct result of 
he interest rates. What the government is controlling are 
he interest rates. It is not controlling the level of the dollar. 
The market is controlling the level of the dollar. We do not 
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have enough money in Canada to support our dollar to the 
point where we can artificially maintain it anywhere. What 
is happening is that if there is a 5% spread between what 
the US banks are paying and what Canadian banks are 
paying, people offshore are buying Canadian dollars be- 
cause they are getting a 5% greater return on their invest- 
ment. That, in turn, is making the dollar valuable, and that 
is what is putting the price up. If you reduce the interest 
rates, it becomes less attractive. There is no way the cen- 
tral government can say, “We are going to take our dollar 
to 71 cents.” 


The Chair: I think Mr Cousens was next. 
Mr Cousens: I like what Monte just said, so I defer. 


Mr Sutherland: If I may, then maybe what we need 
to do is take this recommendation 2 and somewhat add it 
on, as that is the goal of some of the interest rate differen- 
tial in terms of that. 


Mr Kwinter: What I would suggest is we combine 1 
and 2 and talk about dealing with the interest rates, which 
in effect will give a positive impact on the value of the dollar. 
As I say, I do not think it is a practical situation to tell 
anybody, “You’ve got to change the value of the dollar.” 


Mr Sutherland: Sure, but as I say, the intent of the 
interest rates was to have some impact on the dollar, so 
tying them together seems like a good idea. 


Mr B. Ward: I may be nitpicking, and it probably 
would not happen, but if the federal government listened 
to this committee’s recommendations in its wisdom and 
did allow the interest rates to be lowered, I would hate for 
the federal government, through the Bank of Canada, to 
artificially keep the dollar high. If interest rates go down, 
the Canadian dollar should go down, but sometimes they 
intercede. 


Mr Kwinter: Let me tell you something that is really 
quite interesting. Interest rates have been falling quite dra- 
matically and the dollar is going up. The reason—that is 
the point that was made; I cannot remember whether it was 
made by Kimble or somebody—why it is still going up is 
the differential that they can make that spread. So it does 
not matter if the interest rates go down to 8%— 


Mr B. Ward: The point I was trying to make was I 
would not want to see the federal government intercede to 
artificially keep the dollar high. As long as the market 
forces are there, it will go down. 


Mr Kwinter: They do not have enough money to do 
that, but right now interest rates are coming down quite 
dramatically. They are down just at the 10% level and 
slightly below that. The dollar has never been higher in 
modern times; it is up around 87 cents. 


Mr Christopherson: Can I suggest that we let staff 
take a crack at what they have heard here? I realize we 
have not reached a consensus yet and in some things it is 
best to sometimes let someone take stab at it and then we 
will look at it in the draft and recognize that this is something 
we may ultimately not agree on, but let them take a crack at it 
and then both of us will review what is presented. 


Mr Cousens: Agreed. 
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Mr Christopherson: I will read quickly 1 through 5 
just to enter it into Hansard. 

“1. That the federal government collect the provincial 
sales tax at all border crossings. 

“2. That if unwilling to collect the PST, then Ontario 
revenue Officials be permitted to review remitted customs 
forms for the purpose of collecting PST, similar to New 
York, Pennsylvania and California. 

“3. That fast-track lanes should be established solely 
for American tourists and not for Canadians shoppers re- 
turning to Canada. 

“4. That more customs staff be hired for greater en- 
forcement. 

“5. That the government work with border states to col- 
lect our PST on state-exempt products coming into Ontario.” 

Mr Cousens: Was there a gathering of a consensus on 
that? I apologize that I have not had the pleasure of being 
here for all your committee hearings. 

Mr Christopherson: It is certainly our loss. 

Mr Cousens: I can believe that. I really can. 

Mr Christopherson: Then I have got some swamp 
land for you. 

Mr Cousens: I could not afford it with the way the 
taxes are. 

Is there any chance that this committee could support 
that the federal government collect the provincial sales tax 
right across the province? Is this the wrong time to bring 
that kind of suggestion up? What happens is that we need 
to develop some new habits in tax collection, the whole 
duplication all over this country. 

Mr Sutherland: Can I get a clarification of what Mr 
Cousens just said? He said, “the federal government col- 
lect the provincial sales tax right across the province,” not 
just at border crossings. 

Mr Cousens: That is right. 

Mr Sutherland: Is that what you were saying? 


Mr Cousens: That is just what I said. What is the 
answer to that? Does the committee have a consensus on 
that one? Because then that would really mean you just 
have one collection agency right across the whole province 
and reduce the cost of collecting it. 


Mr Daigeler: The previous standing committee on fi- 
nance and economic affairs had in fact a recommendation 
somewhat to that effect. So it would not be a totally new 
idea to put that forward, not that the committee said it 
should be done, but that a serious study should be taking a 
look at the possibilities. 


Mr Christopherson: I do not know that we would be 
really comfortable with that at this stage in terms of the 
context of this report. I think if the opposition parties want 
to make that recommendation in terms of tax collection 
and revenue policies, then there is a time and a place for it, 
but I do not think we would be too comfortable with that 
in this report. 


Mr Sutherland: That might be one issue to be exam- 
ined under point 3 of the taxation issues that we put for- 
ward, where we call upon another task force of all levels of 
government “to examine the issue of duplication of ser- 


vices and division of responsibilities.” That might be one 
of the items they could examine at that point. 

Mr Cousens: Maybe there could just be some refell 
ence that there be a future study into that as something that 
opens it up. 

The Chair: Could I perhaps take this one at a time? Is 
there any debate on the first part of “Border Controls” 
“That the federal government collect the provincial sales 
tax at all border crossings”? 
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Mr Cousens: I would just have to say that there are an 
awful lot of border crossings. It is a good step forward and 
I support it, but I also think that it really has to be ex- 
panded far beyond that because of all the problems we are 
having in this country with the duplication of tax collec- 
tion mechanisms. So I support it, it is a step in the right 
direction, but I put the qualifier on it and say, “Come on, 
guys and gals across the province of Ontario, we are dig- 
ging holes for ourselves because of all the tax collectors 
we’re paying.” 

Mr B. Ward: Is it possible to merge recommendation 
4 of the Liberals into that item 1 under border controls? It 
basically says the same thing. 

The Chair: Are you asking me if it is okay? The com- 
mittee has to make that decision. 


Mr B. Ward: Okay. It is the same. 


Mr Christopherson: If I can, just so that we are clear 
at least on where we are coming from, to Don, I think we 
are going to have a disagreement on that one and if you 
feel that needs to go to the next step, then I think you need 
to look at that individually. 

Mr Cousens: Your intent of what you are aiming for 
here, I am with you. There are other ways of starting that 
battle. 


Mr Christopherson: I am sure we will deal with it. 


The Chair: Can I get a consensus that 4 and what is 
here are the same? Okay? Thank you. 

The second part: “That if unwilling to collect the PST, 
then Ontario revenue officials be permitted to review re- 
mitted customs forms for the purpose of collecting PST, 
similar to New York, Pennsylvania and California.” Do I 
have a consensus on that, or further discussion? 


Mr Kwinter: I would be a little more comfortable 
with that if I had some indication from our research staff 
whether or not this would in fact be feasible under the free 
trade agreement; whether it would constitute a non-tariff 
barrier or whether or not there would be reciprocity. I do 
not think these things can be done unilaterally. 


Mr Sutherland: If you remember, after John Winter 
was here, he sent us another article that he had cut out 
which indicated that that was going on in those three 
States. That is why that recommendation has been put for- 
ward. So I can hardly see how they could do that type of 
thing in New York, Pennsylvania and California and then 
see how it would violate the free trade agreement. 


Mr Kwinter: What happens is that lots of practices 
are carried out, and as long as there is not a concern or as 
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ng as it does not get any profile, they just happen. But 
e minute it becomes a cause célébre, suddenly someone 
unches an action. Before you know it, you are in the 
bunal. 

I would just feel a little more comfortable if we had 
mmeone just take a look at it and get an opinion as to 
hether or not this in fact would create any problems. 


Mr Christopherson: Without taking a definitive 
and on the substantive issue, let’s ask the researchers to 
ve us that information and then we will take a look at it. 


The Chair: Okay. “Border Controls” number 3, “That 
st-track lanes should be established solely for American 
uurists and not for Canadian shoppers returning to Canada.” 


Mr Kwinter: I have a problem dealing with the poli- 
cs of it. I think for a government to impose these restric- 
ons on its own citizens without imposing them on other 
2ople is going to be a political problem. I think people 
tho will be coming back to Ontario will be saying, “Why 
re these Americans getting preferential treatment when | 
ve here and I don’t get this sort of thing?” without there 
eing some kind of reciprocity going the other way. Again, 
may present some problems. I do not know exactly, but 
may create more problems than it solves. 


Mr Cousens: I share the sentiments that have just 
een expressed by Mr Kwinter and I guess it depends on 
xe amount of delinquency that we continue to experience 
1 cross-border shopping. If people are continuing to have 
rge numbers of merchandise that are coming through and 
yhich we are not collecting our sales tax on, then we will 
ave to continue to stop just every car and collect it. I think 
jat is really what it amounts to. Because if it turns out that 
verybody is cheating, then I would make sure that we 
art collecting as it comes across. As it improves, I think 
hat you statistically are in a position to know that every 
ifth car you are going to have enough there to remind 
hem. 

It is the same as when you have speed checks on High- 
vay 401. It takes a while for people to settle in and realize 
rou are going to get a ticket every time you speed between 
Yonge Street and Highway 427, and it brought the traffic 
peeds down along in that section when the provincial 
yolice monitored it more closely. 
Therefore, when you come in with a policy statement 
hat could have a continuing long-term segregation of Ca- 
iadians from Americans, I think it poses a set of questions 
is to our own freedoms as citizens in coming back and 
‘orth across the border. I would say that what we really 
want to temper the motion with is a sense that as long as 
here is going to be a continuation of abuse of the laws of 
yur country as people are coming back, then there will be a 
sloser scrutiny of all people coming through without a 
separation of fast- and slow-tracking. 

Mr Sutherland: A couple of points here: First of all, 
his recommendation is to deal with the PACE pilot proj- 
sct, which is the one in British Columbia where they are 
fast-tracking Canadians coming back across the border 
where you can just pull up, fill out the form yourself, pay 
whatever duty, put it in the envelope and go on your merry 
way. We certainly did not agree that that was a way of 






















dealing with cross-border shopping. As a matter of fact, we 
just thought that was going to encourage more cross-border 
shopping. So it is kind of a response to that. 

I guess the other thing that relates to this specific rec- 
ommendation is, we have seen where US Customs now 
has its auto pass and it is offering that to Canadian citizens 
going through, I believe, at the Niagara Falls border or 
Fort Erie, one of them now, and maybe if not this specific 
recommendation, then Canada Customs should be looking 
at something like an auto pass for American residents 
coming through as well, because that is a way of fast- 
tracking. 

The other related issue to the whole issue of cross-bor- 
der shopping is the fact that the number of American tour- 
ists has declined. You can debate what all the reasons are, but 
there certainly is a general feeling that they simply cannot get 
across the border because of the long lineups of Canadian 
tourists coming back. So that is really what we are trying to 
deal with, those three issues, with this recommendation. 


Mr Hansen: I know what Don is talking about there, 
but the fast-track lane should be established solely for 
American tourists, not for Canadian shoppers. Those are 
people who have something to declare. I think the wording 
just needs to be changed a little bit, because if I go over to 
school in the United States, which I did for years, I do not 
want to be held up by people who have to do declarations. 
I have gone there for one purpose, to go over to school, 
visit my aunt over there, whatever the case may be. 

We are talking about non-shoppers. What is written in 
here is a Canadian shopper and they are just going to slow 
up the traffic coming back in if you have all these shoppers 
making declarations in this express lane. So I think it is 
mainly the wording here and I think you would go along 
with that, Don, that maybe we just change the wording a 
little bit there to make it look more like it is a Canadian 
shopper who has something to declare. 


Mr Cousens: There is a concept involved and I like 
the balance that Mr Hansen is coming in with, but you see, 
if we have more customs staff hired—and we have got to 
have greater enforcement, and I have a belief that once we 
have stricter enforcement, number 3 is not going to be as 
required as it is right now. I think we need a lot more 
enforcement right now, but that is just one guy’s view right 
now and I hope it diminishes to an extent that we can go 
back to traditional levels. 

Mr Hansen: I think more enforcement will slow 
down the process also, so you are going to wind up, if you 
do not have these fast-track lanes—but I can tell you, I can 
remember going to school. You brought something back 
worth $2 at that time, you did not dare bring it back in case 
they would impound the car. As it is now, there are so 
many going across, everybody says: “They’re not going to do 
anything to me. I’ll go through the express lane that I haven’t 
got anything. If I get caught, I'll just pay $10 or $15 or lose 
the bottle of whisky.” I think the enforcement is a very im- 
portant part of it on these express lanes, so that if you get 
caught in there, it might cost you a lot more than just paying 
the duty on a bottle of whisky or a carton of cigarettes. 
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Mr Christopherson: Are we maybe comfortable at 
the point where maybe we would ask staff if they want to 
recommend a word change? The intent, obviously, when 
we do these, is that staff is asked to try to find a common 
ground in terms of the language and we will take a politi- 
cal stand based on that at our next meeting. Okay? 


Mr B. Ward: I think the intent was that we should 
be encouraging American tourists to come as quickly 
as possible. 
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Mr Hansen: Could we use the word “visitors”? That 
would cover “Canadian”, because that could be a visitor in 
the United States returning back to Canada. It could be an 
American tourist or a Japanese tourist, or visitor. 


The Chair: Are we comfortable with that section? 

“4. That more customs staff be hired for greater en- 
forcement.” Can we be happy with that? 

“S. That the government work with border states to col- 
lect our PST on state-exempt products coming into Ontario.” 


Mr Kwinter: Can I just get clarification of exactly 
what is being addressed with that? 


Mr Hansen: I gave the example of what was happen- 
ing at the border as it is right now, that if you go over and 
order a pool in the States, they will bring it back over here 
to Ontario. As it is now, they take the state tax off, they do 
not add 8% on over there. There is no duty. You only pay 
the 7% GST and the duty on the pool, which might be 
8.5%. They tell you clearly that there is no Ontario sales 
tax coming in. These products are coming in exempt, but if 
it was a rule that anything sold in New York state, that 
dealer when he is bringing it to the border would have to 
collect that money for the Ontario government at the point 
of sale— 

Mr Kwinter: The reason I am querying it is, why is it 
any different than recommendation 1? 

The Chair: Could I help there a little? Recommenda- 
tion 1 is collecting sales tax at the border. If I understand 
Mr Hansen’s explanation, you are asking the vendor in New 
York, say, to collect the Ontario sales tax and remit that and 
become a tax collector for the province of Ontario. 


Mr Hansen: We are looking at a whole bunch of 
areas here. If we can collect at this point until we get an 
agreement with the federal government, it is one step for- 
ward. Rather than taking one big giant step, let’s take some 
little steps to get to this point. Then maybe we can explain 
to the federal government: “Look, we already are doing 
this. It would make it a lot simpler if the collection could 
be done right at the border all at once.” 


Mr Kwinter: My question is that if the federal gov- 
ernment decided tomorrow that it would in fact collect the 
provincial sales tax, there would be no reason to have that 
particular provision. 

Mr Hansen: That is correct. 

Mr Kwinter: That is where I was a little confused. I 
thought that if you get both of these recommendations, you 
do not need both. I do not know whether you want to do it 
because it immediately sends a signal out you do not ex- 
pect the federal government to collect the tax, but what I 
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am saying is that there should be some mention in there 
that if the federal tax is not being collected, then at the 
very least this should be done. i 


Mr Hansen: | think the staff should change the sen- 
tence at the beginning, rework it there to make an explana- 
tion that if it is not collected at the border then possiblg 
this is another area that can be done. 


Mr Christopherson: I am seeing an indication from 
staff that they are comfortable with what we have said. 


Mr B. Ward: Ron has been talking about that pook 
since we started the meeting. 


Mr Christopherson: All his neighbours have one. 

The next page takes us to our next subject, under the 
heading of “Retailing and Marketing.” I will read it for the 
record: 

“1. That Ontario retailers become more aggressive in 
their marketing through the use of such techniques as dis- 
count cards for American shoppers, more selective adver- 
tising, and putting American prices in ads. 

“2. The Ontario Milk Marketing Board (OMMB), gro- 
cery distributors, retailers, gas companies and their dealers 
engage in a joint marketing Strategy involving coupon ex- 
ee for milk and gasoline. 

“(3) That retailers increase staff training and product 
knowledge and service.” 

I think now might be an ample opportunity, Monte, for 
you to jump in with some of the recommendations you 
made about the Ontario seal, and see if we cannot mesh 
this. 


Mr Kwinter: In this whole retailing and marketing 
area we really cover some of the same things and expand a 
bit more, and that really has to do with recommendations 
6, 7, and 8, our three recommendations that cover the same 
areas. When we talk about the service culture, we deal 
with it in your recommendation 3, recommendation 6 is 
covered in some way in recommendation 2, and our rec- 
ommendation 8 deals with recommendation 1, so if we 
could just incorporate the good parts of ours and get rid of 
the bad parts of yours, or vice versa— 


Interjections. 
Mr Kwinter: I said “or vice versa.” 


Mr Cousens: Look at this one here in recommenda- 
tion 6 that the member for Wilson Heights brought in, in 
paragraph 2, “as announced by the Liberals.” I mean, gra- 
cious sakes. The fact is that they still have not been done 
and they are still not all in place, but we have a high goal 
and expectation. It is still a good recommendation, except 
for those few words. 


Mr Christopherson: We accept the fact that the 
opening gambits are entitled to be as partisan as hell, as the 
closing positions of everyone can be as partisan as every- 
one likes, but the middle ground, when the staff come 
back, is going to be as neutral as possible and that will be 
the formal report. 


Mr Cousens: I just let you know that I am still awake. 


Mr Christopherson: On behalf of the government, 
we would be comfortable to let the staff take a run at that 
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eshing, similar to what Monte has outlined, and see what 
e come up with in the draft. 


Mr Cousens: Could I add one recommendation? 
"hether or not it fits in here, there is a tremendously large 
isunderstanding among American visitors to our country 
ho do not realize that the GST is a recoverable tax when 
ey cross back into the States. Is this the place where we 
yuld do a little bit of promotion on the positive side for 
sitors to our country on going back, because I do not 
ink we are doing it all that well right now. They are 
scouraged from coming across the border because of the 
alue of the dollar and because of the lineups and a num- 
st of other reasons. There really have got to be two 
ings. One is a better explanation to US shoppers coming 
ito the country that they can recover the GST portion of 
ie tax. That would be one recommendation. The second 

e I think has to be done is the extent to which we are 
jvertising and promoting in the United States to get shop- 
ers to come up here. Is that a part of the equation that this 
ymmittee is looking at or are we only or exclusively wor- 
ied about Canadians shopping in the US? 

Mr Hansen: If you read “Retailing and Marketing,” 
u have to understand we have been talking about this for 
bout two months now, so we have sort of condensed it, 
That Ontario retailers become more aggressive in their 
varketing” and then we got a few examples, but we al- 
2ady went over the rebates at the border, the Ontario sales 
ix and the 7%, so we sort of incorporated that right in 
ere. 


Mr Cousens: That is included. 


Mr Hansen: Being here for a long period of time, and 
valking in one day, I understand the problems. We all 
now this already, in a sense, but we just did not lay it all 
ut. 


Mr Cousens: That is included in the thinking— 
Mr Hansen: Yes, the marketing aspect of it. 


The Chair: It does raise an interesting point, though, 
bout making sure that when the report is written people 
vho are reading it for the first time will understand that. 

Mr Duignan: I quite like Mr Cousens’s suggestion, 
specially if we do it the same way it is done in some of 
he European Community countries, where actually the re- 
ailers do an aggressive campaign around the whole idea to 
isitors that they can get their tax back when they leave the 
joints of entry, both at airports and at border crossings. 
They have a really aggressive campaign, and hopefully 
his committee has taken a look at that. 


Mr Cousens: I appreciate that. The other half of the 
quation, though, is the extent to which we are trying to 
ittract American visitors to this country. Is that part of 
‘our discussions or presentation at all? It is not as explicit 
n the three recommendations here as I would maybe have 
iked to have seen it. 

Mr Sutherland: Going back to the border crossings, I 
hink that was one area where we had mentioned about the 
‘ast-track lanes in terms of helping and abetting. If need 
ye, if we want to list a few options under “Retailing and 
Marketing” to give people some advice, we tried doing 




























that in ours in terms of just picking up on some of the 
things we heard, such as the discount cards. I think again 
of Goodyear or Goodrich down in St Catharines which 
now advertises the American price for tires along with its 
price when it is putting ads in the local paper, so people 
know what the true difference is. There are those types of 
things. We are hoping that people will be able to pick up 
on what the different techniques are if they have some of 
the background information attached to the report. 
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Mr Hansen: I think one thing we are looking at here 
is actually how we could stop the stream of shopping over 
the border, but we do have the problem there and try to 
realize some of the other problems that we have at present 
and try to correct a few of them as we are going along with 
this report. This fast lane would help the tourist industry 
here in Ontario also. We are looking at some other things 
other than just people going over the river and shopping, 
but what are the complications at the borders? 


Mr Cousens: I guess I am raising a point that has 
been a hobbyhorse for me for some time. It has to do with 
the attractiveness of the Ontario marketplace to outsiders, 
and our environment, our history, our way of life, our cul- 
ture. There are so many things that make people want to 
come to Ontario. During the regime of the last several 
years, the advertising has not been all that effective in 
increasing the number of American tourists. In fact, there has 
been a decline over the last several years for a combination of 
reasons, the cost of the dollar and whatever reasons. 

To me, it could be one way from within this commit- 
tee, to go back to the province, to the Ministry of Tourism 
and Recreation to increase—I do not want to say the 
money, but to make sure that they are giving a good focus 
to American tourists on why they should be coming into 
Ontario and what the advantages are so that we have got 
an effective program to entice or to encourage or to trap, to 
bring across the border people with money and something 
to do within our economy. I just think this could well be a 
place to do it. We are talking about retailers doing advertis- 
ing, but the province also has to have an effective mecha- 
nism to make it happen. 


Mr Duignan: Again, I have to agree with Mr 
Cousens. The problem of cross-border shopping is two- 
way. We have to stop the flow going to the States as well 
as encouraging tourists to come here. I was recently in 
Europe and some countries aggressively market the whole 
idea of getting the tax back to attract tourists to their coun- 
tries. It is done very simply. What happens is that when 
you buy something in a store, you take your receipt and go 
to the local service desk. They fill out a form and when 
you leave that country, you put it in a slot and the revenue 
people of that particular country mail you the tax back in 
the form of a cheque. Or in some cases you actually get it 
back on the spot, at the border crossings. I think the com- 
mittee should seriously take a look at that and make some 
recommendations. 

Mr Christopherson: I think again, as Mr Hansen has 
pointed out, it is unfortunate that the two previous speakers 
have not been here to listen to the development of the 
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discussions. When we get to page 5, there is a comprehen- 
sive recommendation there that deals with what is under 
the heading of “Education.” 

Mr Cousens: We do not go to page 5. 

Mr Christopherson: In ours. 

Mr Kwinter: Page 3. 

Mr Christopherson: Sorry. Mine is a copy that has 
more of the explanatory notes on it for members of the 
committee. I understand in the pages that you have it is on 
page 3. 

Interjection: It gives you the bare facts. 

Mr Christopherson: That is right, just the facts. It is 
like Dragnet. Anyway, that should cover the concerns both 
the previous speakers have. 

Interjections. 

Mr Christopherson: Mr Chair, I believe recommen- 
dation 2 is in order. 

Mr Kwinter: Where are we now? 

Mr Christopherson: Recommendation 2 under “Re- 
tailing and Marketing.” 

The Chair: The Ontario Milk Marketing Board? 

Mr Christopherson: Yes. 

The Chair: Does anybody have any comments? 

Mr Kwinter: Other than it should be incorporated 
with our recommendation 6. 

The Chair: Okay, 6, 7, 8. 

Mr Kwinter: Recommendation 6 really addresses 
number 2, recommendation 7 addresses number 3 and rec- 
ommendation 8 addresses number 1—those three areas. 

Mr Sutherland: If I can just add, on number 2, any- 
one looking at that should not look at it as limiting by only 
mentioning the milk marketing board. I think there is a lot 
of option there for other of the supply management areas 
to become involved in that type of marketing scheme. 

Mr Kwinter: Why don’t we just take out “Ontario 
Milk” and leave “marketing boards?” 

Mr Kwinter: Okay, sure. 

Mr Phillips: What about the brewers? I would like to 
see brewers included. 

Interjection: Beer in corner stores. 

Interjection: It worked once, you know. 

Mr Phillips: Where did Floyd get his shoes resoled? 

The Chair: I have a place in my riding, and he really 
is very good. Just throw them in a bag and I will get them 
done. 

Mr Cousens: On 3, one of the things is that probably 
for every good deed that is done, only two or three people 
hear about it. For every bad deed that is done, about 10 
people find out about it. 

Mr Christopherson: Yes, we found that out. 

Mr Cousens: Yes, we did in 1985 too. 

As it stands now, what happens is that you have some 
retailers out there who are just insensitive to the needs of 
visitors to their community and their shops and so on. I do 
not how you do it. The Better Business Bureau is probably 
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one of the better ways in which we, as a community, police 
ourselves. Probably the best policeman is when peopl 
stop shopping at a store because the stores do not do it. i 

To me, when you start talking about point 3 you are 
talking about chambers of commerce and ways in which 
we, aS a government, are working with the community so 
they can help themselves and build those marketing things, 

It becomes rather an empty statement. It is almost like 
the preacher in church saying to the empty pews that they 
should be filled. What you want to find is a way of getting 
a mechanism so those storekeepers who are not really 
being responsive and doing their job are really responding 
to the opportunities that are on their doorstep. . 

The fact of the matter is that a tremendous amount of 
stuff is done through the Ministry of Industry, Trade and 
Technology to give them data and information on the types 
of people who are coming across and the types of people 
in their communities—learning workshops, marketing pro- 
grams. It is a matter now of not just saying “the retailers 
increase....” It can well involve all levels, where the gov- 
ernment is working with the community and through the 
boards of trade and chambers of commerce to make that 
circle complete. 

To me it would embellish that fact with a little bit more 
meaningful meat if it had some of those tangents on it to 
make that happen, rather than just a bold statement. We are 
never going to get the dumb retailers. They will just be out 
of business and they will have missed it. The opportunists 
and entrepreneurs will find ways of finding that. 


Mr Sutherland: I think Mr Cousens’s direction in 
terms of the support MITT gives is fine. We had MITT in 
and we know the support it is in terms of marketing and 
other areas. Recommendation 3 was specific—staff train- 
ing, development, product knowledge—because several of 
the surveys done in the cross-border communities high- 
lighted that service was one of the areas—obviously not 
the major one or the only one, but it seemed to be a consis- 
tent area coming up—where there was some concern. 
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We also had a couple of presentations here where we 
know of areas where they do very good training. The shoe 
retailers’ association indicated that it has a specific pro- 
gram designed for many of its retailers in terms of product 
knowledge and service and training, but there were other 
areas that seemed to be severely lacking. Some of us, from 
our own personal experience, thought that staff training in 
some cases was poor. That is why we have focused specif- 
ically on retailers. That is not to take away from the com- 
ments you made about MITT, but that was one specific 


- point that was highlighted. 


Mr Kwinter: On that point, the difference between 
our recommendation 7 and your recommendation 3 under 
“Retailing and Marketing” is that your recommendation 3 
calls for retailers to increase their staff training on product 
knowledge and service. What we are saying is that this 
should be part of the skills development program and that 
the government should take the role, realizing that instead 
of training there are other areas of skills training. Most 
people think it is teaching someone to operate a computer ; 


‘teaching someone to operate a machine tool, but it is 
st as valid to teach someone to provide a service. That it 
ould not be sloughed off as being, “Well, that’s something 
at can be done by non-professionals,” or something that can 
done just on their own. That is a valid training program 
at generates business revenue and economic development. 


Mr Christopherson: Your point is well taken. We ac- 
pt the concept you are putting forward. 


The Chair: “Sourcing and Distribution.” 


Mr Christopherson: Under that heading, number 1, 
“hat a more comprehensive analysis of wholesaling and 
stribution network be undertaken to examine the reasons 
r the extra cost and alternatives,” and number 2, “That 
e committee does not support increased foreign sourcing 
r products manufactured in Canada.” I believe this may 
:nicely with the Liberals’ recommendation 9. 


Mr Kwinter: Mr Chairman, I have no problem with 
amber 1. Number 2 is a weird statement. I am sure it was 
st intended to be, but if you read it, it really says we do 
st support foreign sourcing for products manufactured in 
anada, which means we should not be buying Canadian 
‘oducts in foreign countries. That is not obviously what 
ou are saying. What you are really saying is that we 
nould not be buying a foreign product if that same prod- 
st or a comparable product is made in Canada. I assume 
tat is what that is meant to say. It is not what it says, but 
,at is what it is meant to say. Is that correct? 


Mr Christopherson: The correction stands, yes. You 
re right. 

Mr Kwinter: The point then is that we get to the basic 
hilosophical problem of cross-border shopping. Today the 
{inister of Revenue stood up and said, “We are not going 
) in any way prevent people from cross-border shopping.” 
Ve are in a competitive situation. We have to try to make 
urselves more competitive. In the final analysis and in the 
Itimate resolution, if we are not competitive there is noth- 
1g we can do about it. You are not going to stop people 
-om going across that border and buying. 

By the same token, if a product is made in Canada and 
‘costs 10 times what it does to make it anywhere else, it is 
ery difficult to say we are not going to encourage people 
) buy it. What you really have to do, and it is coming up a 
ittle later on, is this whole educational program, that if it 
an be bought in Canada and if it is competitive, then buy 
‘anadian. I think you will have a tough, tough time trying 
3 tell someone, “Look, you’re going to pay six times what 
’s worth, but it’s made here, so buy it.” They are going to 
90k at you and laugh and they are going to say: “Thanks, 
jut no thanks. I’m not going to buy it.” 

What you have to do of course is the whole restructur- 
ng of our economy. We are going to have to get out of that 
jusiness where we are not competitive. And what we have 
o do is where we are competitive and where hopefully we 
vill be competitive, we have to convince people they 
hould be buying it here. I think there is a problem if you 
hink you are going to be able to convince people to pay 
nore for a product when they can buy it somewhere else 
ust by a sort of program of saying “The job you save may 
ye your own” or whatever it is. It is something that sounds 
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wonderful when you are discussing it in a committee, but I 
can tell you, the guy who is sitting there is saying: “Screw 
you, I’m going over and I’m going to save some money 
and I’ll worry about the other thing. I’m paying my taxes. 
You guys look after that. But if I can save the money, I’m 
going to save the money, because I’ve got lots of prob- 
lems. I’ve got lots of bills to pay and I’m not just going to 
pay money just for the sake of paying it.” That is a concern 
that I have. 


Mr Duignan: I happened to be down in the southern 
part of the United States last week, and they have a cam- 
paign down there to buy made-in-USA products. There 
sometimes is quite a big differential between what they 
produce and what the foreign product was on that particu- 
lar shelf. It was working very effectively down there as 
well. There were a number of slogans such as “Keep Your 
Jobs in the US,” etc. I may not agree with how they 
worded some of them, but it is working and it is working 
very effectively down there. 


Mr Kwinter: If I could just respond to that, I have a 
place in the States that I spend a bit of time in and I have 
seen those campaigns. With all due respect, those cam- 
paigns are waged by the unions, and rightfully so. They are 
trying to save their jobs. But I can tell you, when you go 
into shopping malls, people look at the price tag, they look ° 
at the quality, and if it is made in Yugoslavia or made in 
Taiwan or wherever it is made, if that is the product they 
want to buy, that is what they are going to buy. Without 
question, the hard-core unionists and the guys who are out 
there may say, “Look, I’m prepared to pay extra to save 
my job.” But when you consider that the people who be- 
long to unions represent about 30% of the population, the 
other 70%,.and many of the ones even in that 30%, are 
going to shop their economic interests, all things being 
equal. I can tell you that my wife happens to be that kind 
of person. All things being equal, she is even prepared to 
pay a little premium if it is Canadian. She may be dumb 
but she is not stupid. She is not going to go somewhere 
and see a product that has exactly the same value, the same 
quality, and say, “I’m going to pay twice what this is, just 
because it is made in Canada.” They are prepared to pay a 
premium, but you have to decide where that differential 
stops. 


Ms M. Ward: I just wanted to comment on maybe 
where this recommendation came from, some of the back- 
ground. I believe we heard one of the presenters talking 
about grocery products; I think it was Pepsi or Coke. He 
reported that the product could be bought much cheaper, 
the retail price was much lower in the States than the 
wholesale price was here in Canada. I think this might 
have been Mr Winter; I do not recall for sure. He said he 
did not know where in the distribution chain this hap- 
pened, and there was discussion at that point about allow- 
ing retailers to go and buy in the States at the wholesale 
level to get the cheaper costs. I think that may be the 
source of that recommendation, that the retailers could go 
and buy the very same product, something like Coke or 
Pepsi, a lot more cheaply over there wholesale. Part of the 
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difference, I assume, is in the distribution, maybe in label- 
ling where we have the bilingual requirements. 


The Chair: I think the retailers are saying that they 
wanted to use American distribution networks and that this 
was directed to say that— 


Ms M. Ward: That is the point that I wanted to make. 


Mr Kwinter: Mr Chairman, we have a situation that 
is quite interesting. The wife of one of our members has a 
retail store. She finds that she can buy cheaper at the Price 
Club than she can from her wholesaler, and that is in On- 
tario. It has got to the point where they set aside one day 
for retailers. The retailers come in, buy the product and 
then go out and sell it at a markup. They sell it at a price 
higher than what any individual can who is a member of 
the Price Club, by just going into it. Of course, what they 
trade on is the convenience of not having to go to the Price 
Club, which may be four, five, seven miles away. Again it 
gets back to the point where, if you are in business and you 
want to make a profit, you are going to buy where you can 
buy the cheapest and sell at the highest rate of return. If 
that means you are going to go across the border, then you 
are going to do it. You are not going to go out of business 
and salute the flag as you sink into this mire of bankruptcy 
and say, “I may have gone down, but boy, I bought Cana- 
dian all the way.” It is just not going to happen. They are 
going to go out, and if need be, they are going to buy 
where they can buy it. 
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I have no problem at all with a campaign that high- 
lights the fact that when you buy in the States you are 
doing yourself, you are doing your neighbour, you are 
doing the economy out of this economic thing and to try 
and encourage people to do it. Where I do have a problem 
is where there is an overt intent to almost prevent people 
from buying things just because they are cheaper and to 
say, “We don’t want you to buy anything that’s cheaper if 
it isn’t made in Canada.” That is where I have the problem. 


Mr Duignan: Very briefly on that point, my whole 
point on the whole issue is that if people had a choice, and 
knew they had a choice because the made-in-America arti- 
cle was very clearly identified with a tag that said on it, 
“Made in the US,” then the people have a choice whether 
to buy it or not buy it. I think that is an idea we could look 
at, that the stuff made in Canada is clearly identified as 
made in Canada with a tag on it. 


Mr Christopherson: A couple of those points were 
covered under the recommendations. Certainly the discus- 
sion is not wasted or lost, because the explanations given 
by the former minister, who has a great deal of experience 
here, is respected and in many cases educational for new 
members of the Legislature. 


However, if I could bring us back to the matter before 
us, On item 2 we could have the wording changed to cor- 
rect the misunderstanding based on the way it is worded 
and a commitment to our colleagues across the way that 
we will review the principle based on what has been sug- 
gested here and see whether we want to remain firm or 
amend this in some fashion. 


Mr Kwinter: If I could, I would like to suggest that 
should really be in conjunction with the last item, under 
education 1, because it really is part and parcel of the 
whole thing. 


Mr Christopherson: We will take a look at that. 
The Chair: “Taxation” is next. 


Mr Christopherson: “1. That the Fair Tax Commis- 
sion be encouraged to speed up its examination of the 
property tax base to fund municipal services. 

“2. That the provincial government continue discus- 
sions with the municipalities over issues of responsibility 
and funding of services. 

“3. That a task force between all three levels of govern- 
ment be established to examine the issue of duplication of 
services and division of responsibilities with the purpose 
of making all levels of government more efficient.” 


Mr Sutherland: I need to make one clarification on 
item 1, examination of the property tax base to fund mu- 
nicipal services. Maybe that should say “the property tax 
base to fund certain services,” in terms of some of the 
discussions that have been going on around that area. 


Mr Kwinter: I have no problem with any of those 
three recommendations, other than I would like to see our 
new recommendation 10 incorporated in them as well. 


Mr Christopherson: Yes, we have no problem with 
that. 


Mr Kwinter: What I am saying is that you cannot 
point your finger at all these other guys and say, “But 
we’re Okay.” I am just saying that you have got to incorpo- 
rate your own obligations and responsibilities as being part 
of the problem. 


Mr Christopherson: [| will tell you what. We appreci- 
ate what you have said and we appreciate the fact that you 
revised a rather harsh first draft. In fairness, we still have 
some difficulty with this kind of wording, but we will 
submit to the staff, if you will, a counterproposal and then 
let you comment back on that in the draft. If the staff 
would be good enough to remind me in my office that we 
made that commitment, we will get it to you by the first of 
the week. 


Mr Sutherland: That makes sense. If I just may make 
one comment on what Mr Kwinter said, I would think that 
in terms of all the final discussions around particularly 1 
and 2, the type of comment he made would have to be 
taken into consideration anyway. 


The Chair: Consensus? Okay. “Education” is next. 


Mr Christopherson: “1. That the government of On- 
tario engage in a comprehensive education campaign to 
demonstrate the impact of cross-border shopping and the 
benefits of shopping in Ontario. This campaign should be 
conducted in conjunction with business and labour educa- 
tion campaigns of their own members similar to what the 
Ontario Teachers’ Federation (OTF) has done.” 


Mr B. Ward: I think we expanded on that as well as 
we held our discussions on all the other issues about what 
needs to be done in the education aspect. 
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Mr Sutherland: I just think it is very important to 
iterate with this recommendation that we have heard a 
t of calls for education, and we saw what OTF did send- 
g out the notice to its own members and having it put out 
the boards, but I think if we are really going to have an 
:pact, it is important that government campaigns be co- 
dinated with private sector campaigns and with organ- 
ed labour campaigns to have the true impact. The 
mpaigns done individually, while commendable, I think, 
1 themselves do not have as great an impact. 


The Chair: Further discussion? Okay, that ends the 
ssion for the recommendations for the government. 


Mr Kwinter: Just for the record, I want it understood 
at we have our recommendation 2 and our recommenda- 
n 5 that we would certainly like to discuss at another 
ne, but I think we have already talked about it this morn- 
g and we could get the staff to prepare the comments 
ased on what we have done to date, and the members of 
e third party will be coming forward with something, I 
ould assume, at some time. 


The Chair: Any comments on those two sections 
om the government party? 


Mr Christopherson: On recommendation 2, clearly 
e are going to have a major falling out there, and I do not 
tink that comes as a shock. On recommendation 5, how 
ir off are we, in your opinion, Monte, from what we have 

t on supplies? Are you suggesting that is a whole different 
"ea? 

Mr Kwinter: What we are doing is saying it is almost 
ke Mr Hansen’s description about the tax-exempt. We are 
aying, if you are going to address the whole area of sup- 
ly management and either eliminate it or not, whatever, 
iat is fine, but if it is not going to be addressed, I think 
ne of the big problems that we have got is the quota 
ystem. What is happening is that we have a situation that 
; kind of bizarre in that we have quotas. 

I will give you a perfect example. My family is in the 
ood processing business. We are the largest producers of 
rocessed eggs in Canada. We work on a quota. There are 
imes when there are incredible quantities of eggs that are 
ot made available, only because of the supply marketing 
ystem. Yet those products, in order to supplement short- 
ges, will be brought in from the States. Other parts of 
‘anada have ample supplies, but because of the quota sys- 
2m, they cannot be accessed. 

What we are saying is that there is an opportunity to 
ationalize the market and get it to the point where a con- 
umer can benefit if we can take a look at the whole quota 
ystem. That is really all that talks about. 


Mr Christopherson: Thank you. I appreciate that. It 
s very helpful. I think we would be comfortable right now 
n including a recommendation that there be a review of 
he quota system outlining some of the concerns you have. 

I have to say that we have not had a chance to talk 
hrough in detail the temporary import licence issue and 
vhat we would like is a chance to review that and maybe 
’e prepared to:comment on that when the draft comes 
lown. We would not like to see that in the draft right now, 
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but we will commit to you that we will review it ourselves 
and be prepared to discuss it at the next meeting. 

The Acting Chair (Mr Sutherland): Are there any 
other recommendations that we have not dealt with from 
either two of those documents that we have had presented? 


Mr Christopherson: Our document is completed. 


The Acting Chair: If that is the case, I do not know if 
there are any additional recommendations we want to deal 
with at this time. Maybe we could just ask Mr Cousens—I 
am not sure if he will be back next week—if he could 
inform his fellow caucus members, if they would be will- 
ing to come forward. I think we are pretty close to tying 
things up. 

Mr Christopherson: Just a comment before Mr 
Cousens responds so he can maybe consider this also. Al- 
though we have not set where we are going after this 
issue—we all know that is still up in the air right now— 
there is a chance that we could wrap this up completely in 
terms of finalizing a report at the next meeting. If there is a 
way your submission could still accommodate that time 
frame, I think we would all appreciate it very much, espe- 
cially if we move on to budgetary considerations. 

Mr Cousens: I do not think we have any desire to 
hold it up, having had a chance to see where the committee 
has gone. If it is—I do not think it is going to be—it could 
be one recommendation. I am not sure what it would be. I 
think there is a good consensus in this room right now and 
I respect the spirit in which both the Liberals and the New 
Democrats have proceeded with it. If there is, it is some- 
thing unbeknown to me at this point. So it would not 
change an awful lot of the work that researchers or others 
would be doing. 


Mr Christopherson: If you could carry that back to 
your caucus, we would appreciate it very much. 

Mr Cousens: | will. 

The Chair: Are there any further comments on the 
recommendations or any further recommendations at this 
time? 

Mr Christopherson: No. I think we can move to just 
a quick discussion of when we can have the draft ready, 
and then if that is acceptable to all of us, I think we are 
ready for an adjournment motion. 

Ms Anderson: Do you want it before the next meet- 
ing or at the next meeting? 

Mr Christopherson: Before would be preferred. 


Ms Anderson: So we will try for some time on 
Wednesday. 

Mr Christopherson: I have to look at schedules. We 
are going to need a caucus meeting, and I am sure the 
other parties will too, before we can take a final position. If 
we cannot get it until Thursday morning, as long as the 
majority of our committee is available for a meeting in 
caucus, we can do that. That would be next Thursday. 

Mr B. Ward: So that would be the agenda for next 
Thursday at 10. 

The Chair: This is on the agenda for next Thursday at 
10. Perhaps the suggestion could be that if we could have 
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the document by Wednesday, we do not have a committee 
hearing on Thursday morning but have time to review it 
and then meet on Thursday afternoon. Is that a possibility? 

Mr Sutherland: The only difficulty in doing that is 
that if the Tory caucus is coming forward with its recom- 
mendations, we may want to meet at 10, hear their recom- 
mendations and then maybe break earlier and then come 
back in the afternoon to finish off. 

Mr Cousens: Go with the Thursday afternoon. I see 
us all being pretty adept at coming through and around 
words. Do not get yourself into extra meetings right now. 

The Chair: What is the consensus? Should we meet 
for a short time at 10? 

Ms Anderson: I can get it to you by Wednesday 
morning. 

The Chair: The researcher has just indicated that they 
could have the draft to us by Wednesday morning. Meet 
Thursday afternoon? Okay. 

Mr Christopherson: Give us half a second. Mr Chair, 
what we would recommend to you and our colleagues 
across the way is that if we can have the document 
Wednesday morning, we would like to attempt to meet 
Thursday morning at 10, and what we would suggest is 
that the committee empower you to contact or have the 
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clerk contact on your behalf each of the three parties, and 
if all three are a go, then we will meet at 10 o’clock Thurs- 
day morning in the hope that we could wrap it up by the 
end of the day. If one party is not ready, then that will be 
enough for us to hold off until 3:30 Thursday afternoon, at 
which time everybody is expected to be ready, and we will 
try to deal with it in that time. If we cannot, we will meet 
again the following week. 

The Chair: Okay, that clears that item up. 

Now the next item is, if you recall, on 22 April we had 
the researcher and the clerk go to the meeting in Niagara 
Falls that unveiled the federal government’s investigation 
into cross-border shopping. There is a follow-up meeting 
on Monday 17 June 1991 at the Mississauga Ballroom of 
the Airport Hilton Hotel at 10 am, running to 2:30. The 
question is, it is $40, the participants are $40. We need a 
motion to either allow them to go or to say no. 

Mr Kwinter: I move that we allow them to go. 

Mr Cousens: I second that. 


The Chair: That is quick. Are there any other items of 
business before this committee is adjourned? No? Thank 
you very much. It was a very good working afternoon. 
This committee is adjourned. 


The committee adjourned at 1736. 
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The committee met at 1017 in committee room 1. 


CROSS-BORDER SHOPPING 


The Vice-Chair: I believe we are close to having a 
orum here, so maybe we should get started since we are 
aning a little late this morning. I call this meeting to 
er. I believe we had agreed at the end of the last meet- 
x that we would wait and see if the Progressive Conser- 
tive members of the committee would be coming 
cward with recommendations. We have not received any 
d we do not have any of their members present. 

We also agreed that we would just check with both 
ucuses and see whether they had received the second 
aft of the report in time and had had time to go over 
nat had been submitted and were ready to discuss that. 


Mr B. Ward: Just a clarification, Mr Chairman: I may 
ve missed it. Have we contacted the third party to make 
aware that the meeting— 


The Vice-Chair: If you remember at the last meeting, 
rt Cousens, who was here from Markham, was going to 
iss on the message to his fellow— 


Mr B. Ward: So they are aware that we are meeting 
ay? : 

The Vice-Chair: Yes, yes. Have both caucuses here 
id time to go over and review? 


Mr Kwinter: Mr Chairman, we have not taken this to 
iucus, only because I wanted to wait until I knew what 
e final recommendations were going to be. I did not want 
go to caucus with this and then find out that the Conser- 
atives are coming in with some recommendations and 
en have to go back. I have gone through this and I have a 
yuple of minor questions about positioning of some of 
iese recommendations. There are three recommendations 
e will put in that have not been adopted, but we would 
at in as a minority report. Aside from that, I have no real 
roblem. 


The Vice-Chair: Okay. Has the NDP caucus had 
me, then? 


Mr Christopherson: Yes, we are all prepared. 


The Vice-Chair: Okay. Just before we get into that 
iscussion, I should make you aware that Anne Anderson 
as passed out a couple more reports regarding provincial 
ales tax collection and the free trade agreement. We also 
ave one from Dave Rampersad on a comparison of support 
yt supply-managed commodities, USA and Canada, and 
yen we have an article out of the Wall Street Journal about 
The Challenge: Merchants Mobilize to Battle Wal-Mart.” 
Anne would like to make a few comments on the re- 
ort on provincial sales tax collection. She was able to talk 
) some people late yesterday and some of that information 
vas not put in the report or needs to be clarified. 
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Ms Anderson: I just wanted to mention to the com- 
mittee that, of all the people I talked to, no one felt the 
question of collecting sales tax at the border by reviewing 
federal documents would be contrary to the FTA. At the 
same time, none of them seemed to have looked at that 
question in very great detail. 

I have spoken with a trade lawyer in the Ministry of 
Industry, Trade and Technology who specializes in FTA 
issues. She got back to me late last night, saying that she 
did not see that there was a problem with the federal 
government’s forwarding to the province the information 
about the customs documents that it receives at the border. 
She is going to submit a written response to that and I will 
forward that to the committee as soon as I get it. It should 
be early next week. 


Ms M. Ward: Could I ask a question in semi-relation 
to that? There were some comments I heard on the radio 
claiming that such a practice could violate the Charter of 
Rights. Has any investigation been done into that aspect of 
it? 

Ms Anderson: I have not looked at that, no. 


‘Mrs Sullivan: I understand that perhaps the British 
Columbia Civil Liberties Association is challenging the 
British Columbia government on its decision to make the 
request of the federal government. We might want to look 
into that. It is certainly not clear-cut. 


Ms S. Murdock: My understanding on the point Mrs 
Sullivan made is that it is under the freedom of information 
and protection of privacy and it could contravene that act, and 
that is how it is being challenged by civil libertarians. 


The Vice-Chair: In terms of the federal government 
passing on information to the provincial? 


Ms S. Murdock: Passing on the information on which 
the right has not been waived, yes. 

The Vice-Chair: Okay. Any further discussion on that 
point? . 

Mr Kwinter: Not on that point but on the other docu- 
ment you referred to, and that is the Wall Street Journal 
story about Wal-Mart. This really highlights a problem that 
I identified very early in these hearings, in that right now 
we are facing the cross-border shopping problem, but there 
is another problem looming on the horizon and that is the 
advent of the food clubs, the companies like Wal-Mart. 

What it is going to do is create concern among small 
retailers in our communities that once one of these compa- 
nies establishes itself, we are going to have exactly the 
same problem except, instead of being cross-border, it is 
going to be cross-town. That is something that is there and 
I really do not know how you can really stop it unless you 
are going to really get into the point where you are inter- 
fering in the free enterprise system. 
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But it is something that we should certainly be mindful 
of because it is going to be a problem and it is just going to 
compound the problem for the small retailer. He is going 
to be confronted and, I think, will continue to be con- 
fronted, with the problems of cross-border shopping. To 
add to his burden, he is then going to have to worry about 
cross-town shopping in these megastores which have very 
much cheaper distribution costs because of the their econ- 
omies of scale. They will be able to sell products cheaper, 
and we are going to see some, I think, very serious disloca- 
tion in small-town Canada with the advent of these stores. 


The Vice-Chair: Any further comments on the Wal- 
Mart article? If I just may add one thing, when one of the 
groups was here, either the retail council or one of the 
others, they had made some suggestions about how small- 
town people are going to have to do more boutiques and 
find that individual-level niche as a way of attempting to 
survive those types of things. 


Mr Phillips: Just a point of information. I used to 
think Mr Hansen was the Vice-Chair on this committee. 
Has there been a quiet coup? 


The Vice-Chair: No, there has been a change. Mr 
Hansen got promoted to Chair of the standing committee 
on regulations and private bills and I got demoted to Vice- 
Chair of this committee. I do not quite look at it that way: I 
look at Mr Hansen being promoted; I just look at mine as a 
lateral transfer. 


Mr Phillips: These are the little things I watch all the 
time. 


The Vice-Chair: It was done officially at the committee, 
okay? 
Mr Phillips: It was done here. 


The Vice-Chair: Yes, the change was officially done 


at one meeting. 
Mr Phillips: Oh, strike that from Hansard. 


The Vice-Chair: Some people may say I am-ambi- 
tious, but I would not do that to Mr Hansen. 

Are we ready to begin some further discussion on the 
draft report 2? 


Mr Christopherson: Before you do that, can I just, so 
I understand fully and it is clear in the record, ask what the 
status is of the third party’s involvement in this report? 
Have they sent any messages to anyone? 


The Vice-Chair: I believe the clerk’s staff is attempt- 
ing to contact someone from their caucus now, as is nor- 
mally done when there is no representation here from a 
caucus, to see about having them come forward. We would 
like them to come forward and we hope they would take 
up from Mr Cousens’s remarks last week where he said he 
would inform them that we would be looking forward for 
recommendations. Since they are not here, I am suggesting 
we continue on with the discussion as is. 


Mr Christopherson: That is fine. Thank you. 

The Vice-Chair: Just as a possible starting point, I 
believe there were a few recommendations that had come 
forward from the Liberals last week and that the govern- 
ment caucus members had said they were going to come 


back and comment on. Is that how you would like to pro- 
ceed, or go through the report as it is? 


9 
Mr Christopherson: Could I suggest that we doa 
page-by-page? That obviously will take in every concer 
as it comes up and we can start putting some of the stuff to 
bed. ‘| 
Maybe I can ask a question through you to Mr Kwin- 
ter. Are we looking at a potential second session where we 
would go back to the first page, since you have not hada 
chance to run this by your caucus, or are you in a position 
where we can agree on certain wording and say, “That i is 
done,” and turn the page? 


Mr Kwinter: I do not expect that we would go word-' 
by-word with the caucus. I think we can go through this) 
and come to an agreement in committee, but then before’ 
we finalize I would like to at least run it by the caucus. As 
I say, I do not think any people will get to the point whell 
they are going to be nitpicking over words. They may have 
a question about some of the recommendations or some of 
the basic policies. Once we get to that stage, I would just: 
want to show it to them. The only reason I have not done it 
is that I was expecting that the third party would be bring- 
ing forward some recommendations that might be incorpo- 
rated and then we would have to change it again anyway. 
But if that is not going to be the case, we can go through it 
and then it is really just a matter of making sure the cauclll 
is aware of what we are agreeing to. 


Mr Christopherson: That is fine, because it also suits 
Our purposes to the extent that there are a couple of things: 
we are going to suggest and, depending on your response, 
we may need a second opportunity to go back and relook 
at it also, depending on how your caucus feels about it. So 
that process is fine with us. | 


The Vice-Chair: We shall start going through it. Page 
1. Any concerns on page 1 in the first paragraph? We will 
just go through page-by-page then. Any concerns with 
page 1? Can we move on then to page 2, the introduction? 
Did anyone have any concerns there? ; 
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Mr Kwinter: On the third paragraph I have a little 
concern with the last statement, which says, “Since the 
problem is complex and involves all levels of government 
as well as many industrial sectors, cross-border shopping 
is a problem without a panacea, with no simple solution.” — 

If you say it is without a panacea, you are saying there 
is no cure for it. To my mind that means, what are we 
talking about it for? Forget about it because all we are 
doing is commenting on it. It would seem to me that when 
you Say there is “no simple solution,” it implies that there 
is a solution. It is not a simple one; it is going to be a rather 
complex solution. It would just seem to me that if we take 
out the words “without a panacea,” which indicate that 
there is no cure, and just say “without a simple solution,” 
and leave it at that, is that— 


Ms Anderson: I was wondering whether you agree 
with that. That is easy to do. Yes, I think I would agre@ 
with it. 
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Mr Christopherson: I am sorry. I apologize. I was 
nsulting with my colleague. 


Mr Kwinter: The point is that in the third paragraph 
page 2 the last sentence says this “is a problem without 
yanacea, with no simple solution.” I think it is a contra- 
‘tion in terms. If there is no panacea, then there is no 
re, there is no solution, complex or simple, and why are 
: even addressing it? I think we should take out the 
yrds “without a panacea,” and just say that “cross-border 
opping is a problem with no simple solution.” 

It just makes no sense to have the word no “panacea,” 
cause it means that there is no cure, there is nothing we 
in do about it. 


Mr Christopherson: Just to respond—I am not tak- 
2 a hard position—That word was used, if I remember 
trectly, by Mr Winter, and I think we have used it in 
sponse in the House to some questions that are raised 
nere obviously it is the part of the opposition to try and 
ake things as tight as possible. There is a difference be- 
een a simple solution and a panacea, I think. A panacea 
ggests that there is one solution that will solve every- 
ing, whereas to say there is no simple solution suggests 
pt there may be a complex solution. 

| I may be nitpicking, but I think we like the word “pan- 
sea” and that direct reference since it is taken from Mr 
ae who made that statement directly in his report. 


Mr Kwinter: I used to be the editorial director of a 
ablishing company, and I am very concerned about 
‘iords. When you say there is no panacea, you are saying 
‘ere is no solution, there is no cure. That is what it says, 
without a panacea.” “Panacea” is the Greek work for 
sure.” There is no cure. So if there is no cure, then why 
'e we trying to find a solution or find a cure? It seems to 
ie that if we say that, then we are negating what we are 
ping here. We are trying to find some kind of a cure. It 
iay not be a complete cure, but we are trying to find some 
ort of solution. That is the raison d’étre of this committee. 
seemed to me that if we leave that word in, and it may 
e nitpicking, but it really is a word that says there is no 
ure for this thing, so forget about it; it is just going to 
ontinue to happen and go on. Whereas if you say “there is 
o simple solution,” it implies it is not an easy solution but 
rere are things that we can do, and we have made 10 or 
2 recommendations to try and do that. Why are you mak- 
1g a recommendation for something if there is no cure? 
‘ou are spinning your wheels and wasting your time. 


Mr Christopherson: I would beg to differ. Our posi- 
on is that we agree with the statement by Mr Winter. 
uite frankly, there is no panacea, there is no one cure that 
s going to solve the problem. What we are trying to do is 
litigate it as best we can, to turn it around, but there is no 
ne, absolute cure that is available. That seems to be part 
f the message that we received, and we think it is part of 
ae message that we ought to be saying to Ontarians. 

I do not think there is a suggestion that by using the 
vord “panacea” we are saying to forget about it. Certainly 
Ar Winter did not take that approach. I believe he used the 
vork “panacea” early in his report, and I am going straight 



















from memory now, and then proceeded at the end of his 
document to make a series of recommendations. 


Mr Kwinter: You are saying one thing and this is 
saying something else. Every time you mention the word 
“panacea,” you say there is no single panacea, there is no 
simple panacea. I have no problem with that. But when 
you Say there is no panacea, then you are saying there is no 
cure. It is a little different than saying there is no single 
cure or no simple cure. I would suggest, if you are so 
enamoured with the word “panacea” and you think it 
should stay in there, then modify it to the point of putting 
in “there is no single panacea” or any words to that effect. 

Mr Christopherson: Okay, we can live with “single 
panacea.” | 

The Vice-Chair: Any further comment regarding 
page 2? Seeing none, we will move on to page 3. 

Mr Kwinter: Mr Chairman, on a point of order: Now 
that we have a member of the third party, it would be sort 
of a good idea to ask him if they have anything they want 
to contribute to this. 

The Vice-Chair: I did ask Mr Sterling when he came 
up front and he said he would be willing to comment in a 
few minutes. Are you ready to comment at this time, Mr 


. Sterling? 


Mr Sterling: Unfortunately, I have been involved in 
so many other things in the Legislature I have not had an 
opportunity to review. I have been in and out of this com- 
mittee on this thing, so I feel somewhat handicapped in 
commenting on it. 

One of the things, though, that strikes me on this issue 
as I read about it and hear more about it is that whether or 
not we have free trade, whether we have whatever it is, it 
is obvious, I think, to most observers that in the world 
market, the competitive nature of various countries is that 
things are coming together so that various parts of the 
world are trading in blocs. 

I will come to the conclusion. As a result of that, what 
is happening, or what appears to be happening in Europe 
and I believe here, and I think it is inevitable, is that, 
whether we like it or not, as this trend in trading and the 
economy takes place, countries are having to give up part 
of their sovereignty, the right to make all the decisions in 
isolation. They cannot say: “We want to have an income 
tax at this level. We want to have gas tax at this level, we 
want to have tobacco tax at that level, and the hell with the 
rest of the world.” I think what is becoming painfully obvi- 
ous is that you cannot make those decisions any more in 
isolation. 

I would have thought in the preamble there would be 
something about the recognition that this trend is coming 
along and that governments in the future, and I believe 
present-day governments, are going to have to look at the 
competing jurisdictions in terms of making internal policy. 
I think that is a fact. I do not know whether that was 
discussed or not. 

The Vice-Chair: In terms of incorporating that issue 
into the report, I do not believe that has been discussed. I 
think what the other members of the committee would 
like to know right now for the purposes of the committee 
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proceeding is whether your caucus will be presenting some 
written recommendations on the issue or not, and possibly 
when we could expect them, as I think we are nearing the 
end of dealing with this issue and trying to write the final 
report. 


Mr Sterling: I have reviewed the recommendations. I 
believe my caucus disagrees with some and would also 
make other recommendations as well. So I guess the an- 
swer is yes, we would be— 


The Vice-Chair: Could we have some indication as to 
when we may have those written recommendations? 


Mr Sterling: I think I am going to require some time. 


The Vice-Chair: Would it be possible for next week? 
Next Thursday? 


Mr Sterling: Let’s say I can try. 


The Vice-Chair: I would think if today proceeds in 
the fashion it seems to be going, we would be very close to 
finishing the report off. We are just kind of tentatively 
waiting until we get some recommendations from your 
caucus for the committee as a whole to discuss. 


Mr Sterling: Has the Liberal Party put forward— 


The Vice-Chair: Yes, they were put forward last 
week and have had some discussion. Basically, discussion 
occurred between the two parties and there was some com- 
promise last week and some suggestions of incorporating 
recommendations that have come from the government 
caucus and from the Liberal caucus, and some that were 
not, and some of them were put in. The government cau- 
cus was also going to provide some feedback on some 
other recommendations that they needed some time to dis- 
cuss. I guess that gives us a sense of where we are. Maybe 
we can continue with our discussions on the report, unless 
there are further concerns. 


Mr Kwinter: We just heard from the representative of 
the third party that there are certain recommendations they 
do not agree with and there are other recommendations 
they are going to be bringing forward. We did that last 
week, and this second draft reflects a compilation of some 
of the things that we had agreed to and other things that we 
did not. 

I am just concerned about us going through this whole 
exercise and then finding out that we now have to go 
through it again, because they may make some points that, 
even though we do not know what they are, we may agree 
with. We may find that either one of our parties has agreed, 
yes, that may be something. We may want to modify it 
again. 

I am just wondering about the efficacy of going 
through this thing now and then having to go through it all 
Over again once we get their recommendations. 


The Vice-Chair: Do you have any suggestions in 
terms of procedure, what you feel we should do? 


Mr Kwinter: It seemed to me the last time we met we 
sort of had an understanding that if we did get the recom- 
mendations from the third party, we would meet in the 
morning to consider them and then come back in the after- 
noon. If we did not get the recommendations, we would 
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there were no recommendations. 
The problem we have is that we do not have the rec. 
ommendations, but we have been told that there are a 
n 


come back in the afternoon and we would then assume E 


to be some recommendations. At 11:15 I am appeari 
before another committee on cross-border shopping. Th 
are dealing with it and they would like me to be there. I do 
not mind going through this, but it just seems to me we “a 
probably going to have to go-through it again. 


The Vice-Chair: The other problem is that Mr Step 
ling has indicated that those recommendations from his 
caucus will not be available this afternoon either. Do w 
have any suggestions as to how we should proceed, then? ~ 


Mr Christopherson: No, I do not. Maybe what w 
need to do is just kind of talk this thing through a little bit, 
because I share a lot of the concerns raised by Mr Kwinter, 
The last thing anybody wants is a suggestion of a gang-up 
or anything. If anybody wants to check the Hansards, I 
think they will find that we have tried to be as accommo- 
dating and fair as possible and give the third party and 
each other an opportunity, as we walk through this, to fully 
meet with their caucuses, talk things through and give it their 
best foot, because, quite frankly, this is one of those issues 
that is not a partisan win or lose for any of us. It really has to 
do with the future of a lot of people of Ontario. | 

Again, I would ask Mr Sterling just for some feedback 
So we can talk it through. The most important thing to us is 
to try to get this finished, and the only purpose in that, the 
only agenda on that, is that we need to get this in the hands 
of the Legislature and in the hands of the cabinet so that, 
hopefully, they can respond to some of these initiatives. I 
think there is some good stuff in here, and what I would 
not want to see is that either we drag this thing out longer 
than it needs to go, or, as Mr Kwinter has rightly pointed 
out, we can reinvent the wheel at every meeting and tend 
to go round and round. I think we have made some pretty 
good progress and I would like to see that momentum 
continued, but again, we want to be fair to the third party. 
Maybe if we could get just a little bit of a tighter commit- 
ment from Mr Sterling, it would sure help us. | 


The Vice-Chair: Before Mr Sterling comments, there 
is also the possibility we could simply go through the text 
this morning and then come back, or leave any of the recom- 
mendations. That is one option we can pursue. I will go to Mr 


Sterling, since he was asked, and then Mr Kwinter. 


Mr Sterling: I would like to give you a tighter com- 
mitment or a more definite commitment, but I am just not 
in a position to be able to do that. 


Mr Kwinter: I think in the first eight and a half pages 
of this report the only comments I will make, and I assume 
most people will make, are on semantics, which should 
take hardly no time at all. Once you get past that, you are 
into the recommendations. 

It would seem to me that it would make more sense for 
us to know that if recommendation 1 is supported by all 
three parties, then that is done. It is finished. We may have to 
change a word or two, but that is the end of it. All we are 
going to be left with at the very end is where we are in 
disagreement. Then the third party and the official opposition 
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ill put in minority reports, and that is for us to decide to 
). 

I have no problem if you want to go through the first 
ght and a half pages, but I would just suggest to you that 
at will not take a great deal of time. Once you have done 
at, you are really stymied, because there is not much 
mse in addressing any of the recommendations until we 
ve had the input from the third party. 


Mr Christopherson: That is fine with us. 


The Vice-Chair: So we have agreement that we will 

) through these first eight pages anyway to try to get the 
mantics figured out and then we will adjourn. Seeing 
\at there will be no recommendations coming forward 
4 afternoon, I take it, then, it is being proposed that the 
ommittee will not reconvene this afternoon. 


Mr Christopherson: There is no sense doing it twice, 
at I think, in fairness—and again, I am open to this; I am 
t taking a hard position—we should make a decision 
lat, come hell or high water, at the next meeting we start 
oving through the recommendations and we start locking 
is thing up. Then if at that time the third party feels we 
ave not been fair, I would offer that it could certainly 
omment on that in its report. That would achieve both. It 
mould give the third party a chance to at least get its opin- 
on in there. There is time for them to comment on these 
scommendations. At the same time, all of us can move 
Rvard and get this report finished and in the hands of 
eee who can do something with it. 


Mr Kwinter: I would recommend that we do exactly 
yhat we thought we were going to do this week. We now 
ave an indication that we will be getting some recom- 
endations and comments from the third party. If we can 
et them and deal with them in the morning session next 
yeek so that we can have a discussion, and then in the 
fternoon session deal with the recommendations in light 
“ the discussion that took place in the morning, that is 
vhat we thought we would do this week if those recom- 
Bo cttions had come forward. 


The Vice-Chair: There seems to be a consensus, so I 
ess the focus is put on the third party to try and have 
heir recommendations for next Thursday morning when 
he committee meets. 

Can we continue through these first eight and a half 
rages and see if there are any other concerns people had 
‘bout any of the wording. 


Mrs Sullivan: On page 3, the final sentence in the 
irst paragraph, I think material has shown that the cross- 
yorder shopping issue is also of importance in provinces 
uch as Quebec, Alberta and Nova Scotia. I am wondering 
f by particularly singling out British Columbia, New 
3runswick and Ontario we are not limiting the apprecia- 
ion of the national scope of the issue. 

The Vice-Chair: I do not want to speculate too much. 
think the reason those two were cited is because we had 
‘ome studies or specific data on those ones. 


Ms Anderson: They were the ones that were most 
iffected. I think the others are, but to a lesser extent. 


























































The Vice-Chair: Further comments on Mrs Sullivan’s 
comments? 
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Mr Kwinter: The reason I would like to see Quebec 
added is that Quebec was mentioned several times during 
our hearings for its zoned approach to gasoline. If you are 
dealing with that issue and that is somewhere along a po- 
tential solution—not the solution—I think they should cer- 
tainly be included, because as I say, they were referred to 
several times as having that zoned gasoline tax. It would 
seem to me that they should be included for that reason. 


Mr Christopherson: Just a question to Anne. Would 
their results change the message that is coming through in 
that sentence, and would it be consistent with what we are 
saying here? 

Ms Anderson: My intent in putting that sentence in 
was to indicate that it was a wider problem than Ontario’s. 
I just put British Columbia and New Brunswick as being 
two of the other big ones. But you can easily, instead of 
saying “especially,” say, “such as Quebec, New Brunswick 
and British Columbia,” which would be perhaps more all- 
encompassing than the others. 


Mr Christopherson: Fine. We do not have any prob- 
lem with that suggestion. 


Mr Sterling: I think the bogus part of the Quebec 
example of the staged gasoline taxes or the area is that you 
look at the border and you find out that the major metro- 
politan areas are not on the border and that it is a fair hike 
to the border. So you are dealing with an entirely different 
situation than you would be in Ontario. You would be 
dealing with major metropolitan areas that would be get- 
ting a tax break on gasoline, whereas in Quebec it just is 
not that way. You just have along the border very, very 
small towns. I do not find their experience helpful at all in 
dealing with that issue. We have difficulty in my caucus 
with that anyway. We would not recommend that staged 
approach. 


The Vice-Chair: Further comments on page 3? I see 
none. We will move over to page 4. Any concerns with 
what is on page 4? Okay, seeing none, page 5. 

Mr Sterling: Just on page 4, I do not know whether 
the impact of some of our higher taxes, particularly on 
gasoline, is highlighted enough in terms of the decrease in 
Americans coming this way. 

Last week I was in Peterborough listening to some of 
the people who are in the tourist business in the Kawartha 
area. One operator was indicating that if he goes back 10 
years 70% of his business was American-based, and now it 
is down to less than 3%. The dropoff has been unbeliev- 
ably sharp in terms of American tourists coming this way 
over the last two or three years. I do not know whether that 
is highlighted well enough there. 

The Vice-Chair: Any comments on Mr Sterling’s 
comments? 

Ms M. Ward: I have a question that perhaps the re- 
searcher can answer. Did we hear any evidence as to the 
reason for the decline in tourism which highlighted that 
particular cause? 
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Ms Anderson: I do not think so, here. 

Mr Phillips: One can speculate, I think. Our group 
worked yesterday in Sault Ste Marie—the Liberal task 
force on the budget. Not the Mike Harris task force, the 
Liberal task force. 


Mr Christopherson: The Bob Nixon task force? 


Mr Phillips: No, this is the Liberal one, all the future 
leadership. The number there was that 50% of the gasoline 
purchases for residents of Sault Ste Marie are now made in 
the US. So you speculate that if that is happening one way, 
it must be impacting the other way as well. I think it is like 
Mr Kwinter’s earlier comment on the panacea. I suspect 
that tourism is impacted by a variety of things, but gaso- 
line probably is one of the things that people have become 
increasingly aware of: “I used to go up to Canada, but 
when you drive around up there it is pretty expensive.” I 
think there is enough kind of secondhand information that 
you can proceed. I guess it is also based on the tourist 
operators’ knowledge. 

The Vice-Chair: Okay. Any further comments? Then 
page 5? 

_ Mrs Sullivan: I have a reservation about the kind of 
statistical data that have been included on this page. It is 
perhaps because I am suspicious of some of the work that 
Mr Winter has done in terms of the methodology that was 
used to come up with the figures he presented. As well, the 
projections he made were not based on any kind of econo- 
metric modelling. As a consequence, the emphasis on the 
billion-dollar loss in sales per year it seems to me is mis- 
leading. 

If the committee is seen to be taking that as the loss-in- 
sales base, then I think we will not end up with the credi- 
bility relating to the problem. In fact, what people who 
have done larger economic studies than Mr Winter’s are 
indicating is that the billion-dollar figure in fact refers not 
to the sales loss, but to the overall impact in terms of job 
loss and other economic effects that result from a loss in 
sales that are of a lower level. 

I know the Retail Council of Canada used the billion- 
dollar figure. I believe that Mr Winter was its consultant 
on some of the work that was done. I do not know how to 
fix this, because certainly he did provide that testimony, 
but I do not think the committee should leave the impres- 
sion that this is the figure we accept as the size of the 
problem in terms of lost sales. 


The Vice-Chair: Maybe there are one or two ways 
you could approach that. Possibly research could attempt 
to contact Mr Winter and have some indication of the 
methodology, of how he got to that figure. 

Mrs Sullivan: We asked him those questions when he 
appeared before us, and I was not satisfied with his response. 

The Vice-Chair: Would you like to put in some type 
of qualifying statement, then? 

Mrs Sullivan: I think that would be appropriate. 

The Vice-Chair: It has been indicated that most of the 
stuff early on is on the basis of testimony that we have 
heard, and it might be possible to put that in some of the 
comments once we get past page 8 and we get into the 
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comments section. That might be a place to put in such ¢ 
statement, if you felt that was necessary. Would that be 
fine? 

Mrs Sullivan: Sure. 

The Vice-Chair: Okay. Any other comments here on 
page 5? Seeing none, are there any comments on page 6 
Seeing none at this time, page 7? Page 8? I guess page & 
goes on until the end of the first paragraph on page 9, 
correct? 
1100 : 

Mr Kwinter: Certainly any time any member of the 
government stands up and tries to defend economic policy, 
the first two things they talk about are the high value of the 
Canadian dollar and the high interest rates, and there is ne 
mention of the interest rates in that list. | 

Mr Sterling: We are talking about what witnesses 
said, not what members of the government said. | 

Mr Kwinter: I still think some of them had to talk 
about high interest rates. 

The Vice-Chair: There were comments made. Did 
you want that reflected in terms of— | 

Mr Kwinter: Just another bullet point in there, high 
interest rates. | 

The Vice-Chair: Another bullet point? Okay, fair 
enough. : 

Mrs Sullivan: I agree with Mr Kwinter’s point; it was 
certainly raised many times. The other issue that was 
raised on several occasions was the level of service and 
product knowledge. 

Mr Christopherson: Is that a suggestion, or were you 
just throwing that out as an idea? 

Mrs Sullivan: No, that was very much a part of oul 
hearings. 

Mr Kwinter: That was raised a couple of times. 

The Vice-Chair: You want to add that as another bul- 
let under underlying causes? 

Mr Kwinter: As a matter of fact, I think one of you 
recommendations addresses it. 

Mrs Sullivan: That is right. 

- Mr Christopherson: “Level of service and produgl 
knowledge.” Okay. 

The Vice-Chair: Any additional comments, then, fin- 
ishing off that paragraph at 9 before we go any further? 

Mr Sterling: I do not know whether to suggest the 
prices of gasoline taxes that we heard about. 

Mr Kwinter: One of the points included it. 

Mr Sterling: I know. I do not know whether I heard i 
here or somewhere else about tire taxes. A lot of people are 
buying tires over in the United States. You know the tire 
tax? 

Mr B. Ward: —Canadian tires as a regular sort of 
purchase? 

Mr Sterling: No, we were talking about the specifics 
that witnesses had mentioned, I guess. 

Mr Phillips: Did we not just sell some tires to the US. 
the bald ones? 








Interjection: That was the used ones. 

The Vice-Chair: I would make a comment, but I am 
the chair, so I will pass. 
Mrs Sullivan: The announcement was made but the 
ntract is not signed. 
The Vice-Chair: Okay, if there are no other com- 
ents for now up to that point, we shall leave it there. I 
lieve we have a consensus that we will be looking for- 
ard to the Conservative recommendations for next 
ursday morning to— | 
Mr Sterling: Did we not hear about higher labour costs 
i this side of the border? Was that not a significant— 
The Vice-Chair: Do you want to add one other thing? 
Mrs Sullivan: And overhead. That is not in there. 

Mr Christopherson: Did we not hear it? 

The Vice-Chair: Did you want to tie that in, higher 
verhead? 

Mr Sterling: I think higher labour costs are—I have 
ard that I do not know how many times from retailers. 
Mr Christopherson: If we heard it, we have no prob- 
m including it. 
Mrs Sullivan: It was part of the testimony. 
Mr Christopherson: JI am asking Anne. . 
Ms Anderson: I will check that out. 
| Mr Christopherson: If it is there, we have no prob- 
m acknowledging it. 

The Vice-Chair: Okay, and did you want higher over- 
2ad put in as well? 

Mr Kwinter: One of the issues that was raised by 
sveral of the retailers is the fact that real estate costs were 
gnificantly higher here, and that as a result of that either 
leir capital costs or their rental costs were significantly 
igher. — 

_ The Vice-Chair: So higher overhead, then. 

Mr Kwinter: Yes, but directly related to real estate. 
Mr Sterling: The Canadian Federation of Indepen- 
ent Business, when it was here, talked specifically about 
wunicipal taxes and how they affected the manufacturer, 
1e wholesaler and the retailer. 

The Vice-Chair: I am just wondering if you would tie 
tat into real estate or whether you think they should be 
2tained as separate items. 

Mr Sterling: I do not know how specific you want to 
e, but it seemed to be the focus of their brief. 

The Vice-Chair: Maybe if people think of other un- 
erlying causes, we can return to that bit next Thursday as 
ell. 

Mr Christopherson: I think the idea here was to 
jentify examples, not necessarily an all-inclusive list. We 
ave some fairly broad categories here such as high Cana- 
ian taxes and regulatory burden. It covers an awful lot of 
round, as it is meant to do. I would suggest that we do not 
vant to end up with four pages of detailed bullets. We are 
ist trying to show some of the causes we spent some time 
eflecting on. 
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Mr Phillips: I am on a completely different matter, 
Mr Chairman. Just before we break, I would like to talk 
about our hearings in the summer just to get my agenda 
Straight. 


The Vice-Chair: Okay. Mrs Sullivan, you had your 
hand up as well. 


_Mrs Sullivan: Yes. I wanted to go on to a different 
point because I think another paragraph should be added in 
here somewhere. 


Mr Kwinter: I just want to clarify: I agree that 
taxes—you know, the range, but I think that real estate cost 
is a separate issue. 

When people say you can get land in Buffalo for 
$1,500 an acre, and you pay for land in Toronto at $1 
million an acre, that has a significant impact on the cost of 
the retailer. I think it is important that that be singled out. 


Mr Phillips: Before we bolt, I just want to make sure 
of our timing for this summer. 


The Vice-Chair: Mrs Sullivan, you had a separate 
point regarding something you wanted done. 


Mrs Sullivan: Yes. I think at some point in the intro- 
ductory area we should discuss some of the points that 
were made relating to what people are buying in the US, in 
terms of where the difference is. For example, we talked 
about white goods, and also where the standards for safety 
and energy efficiency may be different from those avail- 
able on the markets in Ontario, where the warranty stan- 
dards are different and where warranties may not apply to 
products and so on. There is no place in the introductory 
section that discusses that. It seems to me it is an element 
in the cross-border shopping issue, and it has been raised 
by several of the intervenors. I am just suggesting that 
research add that in some areas there may be some differ- 
ences in the products being purchased that are not reflected 
in decision-making about the price. 


Mr Sterling: I support that. I think that by naming all 
these various factors, we have not prioritized what the 
view of the committee was on what the chief culprits are in 
this problem. I have my own opinion as to what they are 
from what I have heard. But focusing the government’s 
attention on fixing which problem first is an important 
thing for the committee to do. 

I am primarily concerned about the price of gasoline. I 


~ think that is probably the biggest come-on of all for people 


to go across the border. If I were a government, I would 
say, “Okay, what do we have to fix the price of gasoline or 
how can we help in that?” 

The second one would relate to price of milk or some- 
thing like that. 

I also wanted to say something about the factors on 
page 9. I think they are unfairly written, in trying to focus 
blame on one level of our government rather than our 
taking our fair share at the provincial level. You talk about 
high Canadian taxes and regulatory burden but you do not 
talk about high provincial taxes and provincial regulatory 
burden. 

The Vice-Chair: Okay. Under the bullets on page 8. 


Mr Sterling: Yes. I think it is sort of silly, actually. 
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Mr Christopherson: Last comment first: Nobody is 
negating the fact that when you say “Canadian taxes,” you 
are not including everything. It does not say “federal 
taxes”; it says “Canadian.” I think it is meant to be all-in- 
clusive. That is certainly the way I read it. Anything that 
pertains to a Canadian to me pertains to an Ontarian. 


Mr Sterling: This is the provincial government. If we 
are going to try to deal with matters at the provincial level, 
we deal with matters at the provincial level. I think we are 
tired of this other stuff. 


Mr Christopherson: I appreciate that, and we are get- 
ting back into the dueling we do in the House on how 
much the federal government is responsible. In a partisan 
fashion, we each have different agendas. We like the way 
this is phrased and the way it is worded. I think it is impor- 
tant that you hear that also. 

On Mrs Sullivan’s point of view and suggestion, we 
would be prepared to look at any language the researchers 
would like to present. I think the emphasis on white goods 
is probably well placed, since that was identified from the 
beginning of the free trade talks and before. That is some- 
thing we would be glad to receive and review. 

Mr Sterling: Can I ask a question on this preliminary 
part? I know the one suggestion about the cross-border 
people here in terms of remedies. I have heard various 
‘remedies. The collection of provincial sales tax at the bor- 
der was one remedy. The other remedy I heard was the 
staging of gasoline prices on how far you are from the 
border. Did we do any research as to what other options 
there were or what other things have been tried in other 
jurisdictions? 

The Vice-Chair: I do not believe so. I mean, we heard 
comments. We had a background report on the gas tax 
zone. We had a background report or some information on 
what they did in BC. Did we not get some more detailed 
information on what that one border community did with 
the banks? That must have been in one of the presentations 
that came forward and talked about the one or two things 
they had done there. 


Mr Sterling: This problem is not new in this world. 
just wondered what other tools had been tried in othe 
areas that had met with success or were not practical. 
think it would have been helpful if perhaps— 

The Vice-Chair: There is a possibility we might t 
able to have research provide some more detail. I do nc 
know whether we will be able to get that by then. I thin 
we may have covered quite a bit of ground there. May 
suggest that in the interests of time, we call it there fc 
now. If there are other issues people want to address o 
page 8, we can possibly come back to them when we sta 
next week and go from there. 

Mr Phillips, you wanted to comment on another topi 
before we adjourned. | 


Mr Phillips: I would just like to organize my Augus 
I think the memo that came out on our summer hearing 
indicated three weeks and in various places. Do we knoy 
which three weeks they are? 








The Vice-Chair: My understanding is that this issu 
is still being negotiated between all the House leaders, s 
you are probably best to seek that advice from your ow 
House leader. My understanding was that they were mee’ 


ing this morning as well. | 


Mr Phillips: But we have determined these would b 
the communities we are going to, is that right? | 


The Vice-Chair: As far as I know, none of that infor 
mation has been officially determined. It is all still ope 
for negotiation. That is the only impression I am unde 
The House leaders are really handling this issue, and it ha 
not come before the committee as of yet. Therefore, w 
will adjourn this committee until next Thursday mornin 
at 10 o’clock. I hope someone will tell the Chair that he i 
not required to be here this afternoon, since he was nc 
here this morning, and we will see everyone next Thursda 
morning at 10. Thank you. 


The committee adjourned at 1112. 
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The committee met at 1016 in committee room 1. 


CROSS-BORDER SHOPPING 

The Chair: We have a quorum. I would like to begin 
thanking Mr Sutherland for sitting in the chair last 
yursday morning. I would like to begin by picking up 
jere we left off. If I understand correctly, we were in the 
idst of going through the document. 
Mr Sutherland: We had gotten through the first eight 
ges and then we were coming to the point where the 
commendations had been incorporated. Based on a sug- 
stion by Mr Kwinter, it was felt that we should not go 
iy farther until we saw whether we would have recom- 
cn coming forward from the third party. Mr Sterling 
id indicated they would try and have those recommenda- 
yns available for us this morning. So I believe that is 
here we left off and we were waiting for them to make 
eir recommendations. 
Mr Stockwell: The recommendations will be here in a 
sry short period of time; minutes, we have been advised. 
The Chair: Perhaps we should discuss the other order 
"business. I think we need to have a subcommittee meeting, 
id it has been suggested by the government party that it 
scur at 12:30. Is that possible or do we have another time 
iat is more acceptable? 

Interjections. 

Mr Sutherland: If 12:30 is not acceptable, maybe we 
ould adjourn 15 minutes early this morning. 

Mr Stockwell: That is fine for me. 

Mr Sutherland: Say about a quarter to 12? 

The Chair: Then there will be a subcommittee meeting 
t a quarter to 12. How would the committee like to proceed 
ending the arrival of the third party’s recommendations? 
Mr Stockwell: How about if we adjourn for five min- 
tes and I will make a call and see how long it is going to be? 
The Chair: Is it acceptable to adjourn for five minutes? 
kay. We will adjourn for five minutes. 
The committee recessed at 1018. 
030 
The Chair: I call this meeting back to order. Are there 
iny comments? 
Mr Hansen: Comments on what? 

Mr Sutherland: Maybe we could have an explanation 
»f their rationale for the recommendations. 

Mr Stockwell: From us? 

Mr Sutherland: Yes. 

Mr Stockwell: Sure, if you want. I think it is pretty 
self-explanatory. 

I guess I do not need to explain recommendation 1. | 
hink it is pretty self-explanatory. Maybe it is better, if you 
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have any questions that you ask me. I do not really see the 
difficulty in comprehending these. The only one, recom- 
mendation 3, that may be somewhat difficult to see is that 
obviously with harmonization you are going to save yourself 
a considerable amount of money. We believe the money 
could be used to offset the losses the province would feel 
in the rollback of the taxes in recommendation 1. 

Recommendation 4 I think is a protection clause, basi- 
cally. It is a complicated issue, the harmonization and 
credit backs, etc. We believe it is important to have “an 
analysis of the effects of any relevant legislation or regula- 
tions it proposes to introduce or amend on the compeétitive 
position of the Ontario economy or, where appropriate, on 
specific sectors.” 

In the future, should there be any changes made in 
legislation or regulations, there should be a report done on 
the competitive position it leaves the Ontario economy in, 
under recommendations 1, 2 and 3 and whatever comes 
down the road in the future. There are four very simple and 
straightforward recommendations. 


Mr B. Ward: A quick question: Are these four recom- 
mendations the third party is suggesting the committee 
adopt over and above the general recommendations we 
made in the report that is already concluded, or are you 
saying that— 

Mr Stockwell: As we go through those— 


Mr Sterling: We would comment on those. There are 
some we agree with. A lot of the stuff in there is sugar and 
makes it difficult— 


Mr B. Ward: It is a separate issue than what we have 
already, more of less, agreed to. You may suggest that 
some of those are okay, but others are not. 

Mr Stockwell: For instance, let me just say you are 
calling for a trilevel committee being struck— 

Mr B. Ward: Task force and all that stuff. 

Mr Stockwell: Yes, big deal. Let’s strike another task 
force, what the hell. 

Mr Hansen: Recommendation 3: “Currently it is esti- 
mated that harmonization would result in a net revenue 
gain of $500 million which should be used to finance a 
4.2-cent-a-litre cut in the gasoline tax.” The recommendation 
is a 4.2-cent cut in the gasoline tax, but was the $500 million 
figure picked out of the air or are there some figures there 
that would realize these savings? It is something that is 
there but I do not see any background or where this figure 
came from, if you do not mind explaining it a bit. 


Mr Sterling: If there was complete harmonization, we 
have tried to make the best guess we can in terms of what 
effect it would have. There are a number of factors in- 
volved in the attraction we are now seeing of the NDP 
government towards harmonization. One is that if you had 
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harmonization, there is a potential tax grab of, we estimate, 
somewhere around $2.5 billion a year. 


Mr Stockwell: It is $2.2 billion. 


Mr Sterling: It is $2.2 billion a year. If you permit 
businesses, as is the case with the GST, to obtain credits on 
their input, it takes the $2.2 billion down to $500 million a 
year. In other words, a lot of the retail sales tax that is paid 
now, if businesses use that in their operation, as is the case 
with the GST—if you buy something that has GST on it, 
then when you sell the product or you sell the service after 
you take out the input, you get a credit for that GST. Our 
assumption is that businesses would get that credit. There- 
fore businesses would be advantaged to the tune of $1.7 
billion because they would be getting a credit of RST 
which they are paying out on business inputs. We think 
that by allowing businesses to do that, as they can with the 
GST, the province would end up with $500 million more. 

There is a downside to this suggestion, of course, be- 
cause you are putting the provincial sales tax on services 
that are not taxed now. It is widening the tax base signifi- 
cantly. We think the move in harmonization should be rev- 
enue-neutral overall. We do not think it should be a tax 
grab by the government to increase taxes. Therefore, we 
say that the offset should be used to attack the cross-border 
shopping issue by specifically going after what we con- 
sider the most relevant factor in cross-border shopping, 
and that is the price of gasoline. 


Mr Hansen: If I understand correctly, it is that when a 
retailer makes a purchase from a wholesaler he is paying 
the 7% and the 8% at one time. When that retailer is going 
out to borrow money to purchase stock, he needs a little bit 
of extra money in order to pay the tax up front before he 
sells that item. When that item is sitting on a shelf, let’s 
say the item is wholesaled at $10 and he would be paying 
$11.50 out and maybe the product sells for $20, but he 
does not get that back until that item is sold, so that money 
is sitting on a shelf. He has more money sitting a shelf 
because he has paid the tax upfront. Is that correct? 

Mr Stockwell: Yes, it is, except I do not know any 
retailer who buys a product and pays on delivery unless he 
is filing for bankruptcy a week or two later. Obviously he 
has terms to pay the bill. The bill is 30 or 60 days. Hope- 
fully it is not sitting on a shelf for that length of time. So 
there is an obvious turnover, plus he gets his credit back 
under our scheme through— 


Mr Hansen: It would be quite an upfront cost for a 
retailer to start out a new business. In other words, when he 
buys his stock in, it is all going to go off the shelf in 30 or 60 
days. This is why I asked the question. It looks like the retail 
trade would wind up paying a lot more in startup costs. 

Mr Sterling: Yes, but the upside, Ron, is that they 
only deal with one tax collector and they are not filling out 
twice as many forms. I was talking to the local grocer in 
my area, and if harmonization had taken place back when 
it should have taken place, then grocery stores would have 
had to pay half as much for the software and the hardware 
to implement a combined tax rather than two different 
taxes. In other words, if harmonization had taken place, I 
know a grocery store that had to pay $80,000 in order to 
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implement the GST and have the PST remain as it was. 
it had taken place all together, it would have cost the 
$40,000 to redo that. So there is some benefit to a start-u 
retailer, because in harmonization his initial outlay i 
terms of accounting and dealing with the two taxes will 
much simpler. There are ups and downs to it. 
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Mr Hansen: I would say that the public out the 
would take a look at, if our government harmonized—f 
instance, you are purchasing a new home and you need 
lawyer for the transaction. As it is right now, there is a 7¢ 
GST on his fee. As it is right now, there is no Ontario sale 
tax on that particular purchase. But with the harmonizé 
tion, we are talking about adding 8% on top of his bill on 
purchase of a new home, or does harmonization mean, | 
am going to go the other way—that we would revert an 
there would be no GST on a lawyer’s bill? Which wa 
would it go? 7 

Mr Sterling: There would be tax on a lawyer’s bill. | 


Mr Hansen: So it is a larger tax grab. 


Mr Sterling: Not necessarily. When the lawye 
bought his stationery or whatever else would be the input 
into the service, he would be able to get a credit for thos 
off it, as he is with the GST. So there are some credit side 
to it as well in terms of the inputs the lawyer has. Bu 
overall, the philosophy of the GST, the part of it I agre 
with—I do not like the idea of taxes any more than yo 
do—is the idea that the burden of taxation should be les 
in the manufacturing area and more in the service area. ] 
you want to add strength in terms of your overall economy 
then in my view it makes sense to tax a service area a 
much as it does the other sector, probably even more. 


Mr Stockwell: Otherwise, you could simply continu 
on the road you are on now and basically operate and wate 
the border towns and the stores and so on keep closing 
You have to do something, and we are suggesting to you th 
three most important things you can do to help the borde 
towns are to roll back gasoline, alcohol and tobacco. 

There is a downside to that, and the downside is the 
you are down revenue. You are already $10 billion in det 
this year alone. We could have just come forward and said 
“Forget it. We’re not going to offer you constructive criticisn 
or a constructive report. Just roll back the taxes, period.” I 
you are going to try to resolve this cross-border issue, yo 
know full well you are going to have to deal with th 
gasoline, cigarette and alcohol taxes. If you are not goin; 
to address those issues, then do not bother addressing th 
cross-border issue. | 


Mr Hansen: What I am trying to say, Mr Sterling, i 
that you were talking about the lawyer upon his collection 
but what I was talking about was the client who walk 
through the door who has to pay those taxes. I do not thinl 
the lawyer would be rolling back his rate. It would be th 
same as it would be without taxes. The main thing we hav 
to take a look at is the client who is coming in, or th 
consumer who has to pay the tax. I think this is what i 
comes back to all the time, that people are going across thi 
border on the amount of taxes they are paying. Mr Sterlin; 


talking about the lawyer getting the credit on what he is 
rchasing with the GST and with the— 


Mr Sterling: But of course we do not make the rec- 
ymendation in here which this leads to, which would 
ve the most effect of all in eliminating cross-border 
pping; that is, with the harmonization, it would be col- 
sted at the border and therefore would be the greatest 
xitimate impediment to cross-border shopping that I can 
visage. 

We are saying this is revenue-neutral. The Ontario public 
not going to pay anything more, as a total body, in taxes. 
ley are going to have to pay more tax over here, but they 
e going to get a break over there. But the bottom line of 
| of this is that there is not one cent more in taxes in this 
ggestion. You can collect at the border, and you are 
sing to have lower gas taxes. 


Mr Hansen: Okay. Then the tax comes up on this 

er’s bill, but the tax is coming off on gasoline. This is 
hat you are saying. You are moving from one area to 
other. 


Mr Sterling: Yes. 


Mr Hansen: In other words, you have more here but 
ss here. 


Mr Sterling: Yes, and in terms of the cost of doing 
asiness, there should be some break for business. They 
ill be more efficient in how they deal because they are 
ealing with one tax collector in terms of both PST and 
‘ST. There is a tremendous break for business in terms of 
jministration, etc, so our retailers here will be able to 
ompete better with the Americans as well. There are a 
umber of positive benefits by taking this significant step. 


_ Mr Christopherson: Could I suggest by way of process 
jat we perhaps pick up where we left off, and I believe 
rat was after page 8 or page 9, and start walking through 
, giving all three parties an opportunity to comment on 
40se recommendations. Then at the end we can consider 
ny Liberal recommendations that were made but not in- 
luded in the report and make a determination and do the 
e with the third party’s recommendations. 


Mr Sutherland: I guess I would concur with Mr 
Shristopherson. I had one question on the Tory recommen- 
lations. In terms of harmonization, I also thought that in 
ome of the calls you hear for harmonization the overall 
evel would be lower. In other words, it would not be 15%. 
Were you recommending a specific amount? 


Mr Sterling: Basically what we were saying was that 
whatever we were going to put in here was because of our 
yarty’s position. We would not be taking any more taxes 
tom the people. What we are talking about is a redefinition 
yf whatever it is. We do not want tax on tax, and therefore 
he provincial rate may be 7.78% or whatever it is to come 
o the 15%. I am not sure what the exact figure is. 

Mr Sutherland: Fine. 

Mr Sterling: But that would be sort of the extension 
of when you got to the nitty-gritty in terms of what we 
were talking about. We are not saying we are going from 
8% to 7% in taxes. 
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Mr Sutherland: My only question about that was 

what impact that would have on the figures you were sug- 
gesting here, the $2.2 billion and the $500 million, if it 
stayed at 15% or a different rate. 
Mr Christopherson: Page 9 then, recommendation 1, 
is I guess where we are about to pick up. Just to get the ball 
rolling, we are fine on the wording of the recommendation 
and the following text up to the end of recommendation 1. 
We have a comment on recommendation 2 when you take 
us to that. 


Mr Kwinter: If I may make a comment, it is my feeling 
that I am in a position to talk about those recommendations 
we agree with in principle and virtually agree with, but I 
want to reserve the right, because we have not taken this to 
caucus pending hearing what the third party was going to 
do; There is a possibility that I may come back and have 
another word or two to add in, only for whatever reason 
some caucus members may feel that should be done. I just 
want you to know that I am prepared to give a commit- 
ment in principle that yes, that recommendation is some- 
thing we agree with, as long as it is understood that it will 
not get changed in principle, but there may be a word 
recommended that we can either accept or not. 
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Mr Christopherson: If I remember correctly, last 
week Mr Kwinter put out that same position, and I think 
on behalf of our caucus I suggested the same thing, to the 
extent that when the recommendations were tabled we 
would want to take a look at them and your changes obvi- 
ously might have an impact on our position. So things are 
still fairly fluid and we are agreeing in principle. 

The only thing I would suggest is that our subcommittee 
needs to be aware of what kind of time is available to work 
on this report. We are trying to get it concluded as soon as 
possible, both to get it in the hands of the government and 
also to clear the slate so we can begin the other work we 
are about to start. Let’s just keep in mind that at some 
point we have to have that line, but up until then, I think all 
parties are still free to be fluid on some issues. 

Mr Kwinter: I was just going to say that this is not 
going to be time-consuming. It is just that I have got to show 
it to them. Once I show it to them, it will be very quick. 

Mr Christopherson: Fine. 

Mr Sterling: Can I also just make one statement, sort 
of a preliminary part here, that as far as I am concerned, 
the words in between, as I indicated last week, are badly 
slanted in favour of blaming stuff on other levels of govern- 
ment, which we find distasteful and silly. It would be my 
view that we would probably be at the bottom line of 
putting forward a dissenting report saying that we agree 
with the recommendation, but in no way with adopting the 
language of the overall report, if you know what I mean. 

We are not going to spend our time during this com- 
mittee saying we do not agree with these words here; we 
do not agree with those words. Because of the way the 
report is slanted—and I understand why it is slanted that 
way and why government members want to do that. Not- 
withstanding that, as we go through these recommenda- 
tions, we will just tell you simply whether or not we agree 
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with the recommendation, and we would include in our 
dissenting report probably that we agree with the recom- 
mendation or whatever else. Okay? 


Mr Christopherson: No problem. 


The Chair: Where would we like to begin then, on 
what page? 

Mr Christopherson: The first change we would like 
to put out for discussion is on page 10, recommendation 2, 
unless somebody has something before then. What we 
would like to do is to end after the first sentence. To talk 
about the qualifications for the minister being “an effective 
negotiator on Ontario’s behalf” just does not seem to be 
necessary Or appropriate, since it is a strictly subjective 
opinion on whether someone is an effective negotiator or 
not. A lot might depend on what happens at the end of the 
day, as opposed to heading into the negotiations. Without 
changing the intent or the thrust of what was proposed, we 
would just like to stop it after the first sentence. 

Mr Kwinter: I have no objection, as long as the para- 
graph preceding it stays in, because it says the same thing 
without including the recommendation. 

Mr Christopherson: That is fine, and let the last sen- 
tence cover it, yes. 

If I can then push us ahead, on page 11, second para- 
graph, middle of the paragraph, I believe it is the third 
sentence, I would just like to raise with the researcher the 
sentence, “John Winter testified that a price comparison of 
250 goods between Fort Frances and International Falls 
showed Ontario prices to be on average at least 50% 
higher.” I believe what may be meant is that 50% of the 
goods were higher, as opposed to the way it is worded 
here, but I would ask Anne for a little clarification. 

Ms Anderson: It was 50% of those 250 goods he had 
surveyed, not necessarily of all goods. 

Mr Christopherson: Maybe we could just get that 
wording cleaned up a little. 

Ms Anderson: I could put in “on those goods” after 
the word “prices” perhaps. 

Mr Christopherson: Yes. Thank you, Anne. 

In the last paragraph, the last sentence, there was just 
some discussion in our caucus. Maybe Anne would just 
clarify that sentence exactly in so many words so it will be 
clear. There was just a little bit of uncertainty as to exactly 
what we were Saying there. 

Ms Anderson: I was trying to indicate that the high 
dollar at the moment in and of itself was not necessarily 
causing the increase that has happened in recent years, that 
there had been a high dollar in the early 1980s at the 
equivalent level without the increase there has been then. 

One of the differences has been the difference in pur- 
chasing power that has resulted from differing inflation 
rates. When the exchange rate floats freely, it will adjust 
for those different inflation rates, but I do not believe it has 
been adjusting freely over the last few years, so there has 
been a difference in purchasing power between Canada 
and the US. I think that is one of the reasons for the differ- 
ence between the early 1980s and the late 1980s. 


Mr Kwinter: If I could comment on the same point, 
do not agree with that paragraph in that, to my knowledg 
there has been no restriction on the ability of the dollar t 
float. What has been controlled are the interest rates. I d 
not think the central bank has the resources or the power ti 
determine the value of the Canadian dollar. The marke 
dictates that. What the central bank has the authority to d 
is to set the interest rates, and the interest rates have 
direct impact on the value of the dollar. As long as th 
interest rates are maintained artificially high, where the’ 
have been, it has meant that the dollar is high becaus 
people want to benefit from the interest rates and are pushin 
up the value of the dollar. 

But if you want to talk about allowing things to fin 
their own level, then it is the interest rates that have got ti 
find their own level and not the value of the dollar, becaus/ 
the value of the dollar is set by the market. It is set by thi 
the world financial community deciding on the value g 
that dollar vis-a-vis gross domestic product and the intere 
rates and the returns on it. I just make that comment. | 

Mr Stockwell: If you want to truly affect it, yo 
should probably deal with the debt. That would have a fa 
greater impact on the value of the dollar and interest rates 
If you could retire a considerable amount of debt at th 
federal and provincial levels, I am certain you would be fa 
more successful in having a better interest rate and a bette 
Canadian dollar. | 

Mr Christopherson: We are okay up to page 23, M 
Chair. That would be our next— | 

The Chair: Any comments in between? 

Mr Kwinter: How did we leave that? 


Mr Christopherson: That is exactly what we did— 
left it. 


Mr Kwinter: Just left it? 


The Chair: No, I understood there would be som 
clarification in that. What would the clarification be? 


Ms Anderson: Maybe we could take out the end 0 
the second half of that sentence, from “because.” 


Mr Kwinter: If you just substitute “interest rates” in 
stead of “dollar,” I think it is a valid statement. “Althougl 
the Canadian dollar in relation to the US was as high o 
higher in the early 1980s, its purchasing power has de 
clined in recent years because the interest rates have no 
been able to float freely to adjust to, among other factors 
the different rates of inflation between the two countries,’ 
There is absolutely a 5% spread in interest rates betweet 
Canada and the United States and that has really impacted o1 
Canadian manufacturers, retailers and distributors, becaus« 
their cost of capital is too high vis-a-vis their Americar 
competitors. If that interest rate was allowed to change 
then we would be fine. 


The Chair: Then I see a consensus on that wording. 

Mr Christopherson: Interchange “interest rate” fo: 
“dollar.” 

The Chair: Are there any comments between page: 
11 and 20 from the opposition? Can we move on? I believe 
Mr Christopherson indicated that the government wa: 
happy with pages 11 through 20. Is that correct? 
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Mr Christopherson: To page 23. Our next change is 
sommendation 7. 

Mr Stockwell: Hold it. Is recommendation 3 on page 
adopted? 

Mr Christopherson: That was unanimous, was it not? 


Mr Stockwell: No, totally not unanimous. It is short- 
thted, naive and schoolground thoughts. 


Mr Christopherson: In your opinion. 


Mr Stockwell: Yes. In my opinion, it is schoolyard 
inking. This is so boldfacedly naive it is not even worth 
bating, so I will just suggest that— 


Mr Hansen: But Mr Kwinter just— 


Mr Stockwell: I heard what Mr Kwinter said and I 
ggest to Mr Kwinter that it is naive. There is no way you 
e going to have this statement stand on its own and have 
ryone take it seriously, “The provincial government 
ould urge the federal government to allow the interest rate 
fferential with the United States to be reduced so that the 
ue of the Canadian dollar can decline to a competitive 
el.” I want some background, a little bit of better back- 
‘ound on that than what we have, and if not, fine, we will 
st simply not adopt that recommendation, or we will 
lange it. 
00 

Mr Kwinter: I have to apologize. Actually, when I 
as reading the paragraph on page 11, I was just reacting 
) it from an economic point of view, without realizing it 
ras tied into that resolution. In fact, I was right, because 
that I said here is what is reflected there, but I did not 
salize it was there. 
The point that has to be made is that we are not talking 
bout practicality; we are talking about recommendations 
jat are the ideal. Ideally, the central bank is keeping up 
aterest rates for one reason. They have decided in con- 
unction with the government—and I am convinced they 
ave to talk to the powers that be in Ottawa about it—that 
nflation is the number one economic problem facing this 
ountry. In order to keep inflation down, they have to keep 
nterest rates high. If they were to allow the interest rates 
o drop, then what would happen is that it would reduce 
he cost of capital for Canadian businessmen, which would 

ake them more competitive. 

From a political point of view, that may be a non- 
starter, because the federal government may Say: “That’s 
sreat. We’re just not going to do it, because we’re not 
yepared to tolerate the kind of inflation that would result 
‘rom lowering those interest rates.” Having said that, when 
you talk to businessmen, and when you listen even to min- 
sters of this government, whenever they stand up to talk 
about the problems they talk about the high value of the 
jollar and the high interest rates that are creating a problem 
for Ontario business. 

Again, I keep repeating, that one is the result of the 
other. The high dollar is the result of the high interest rates. 
If you can get the interest rates down, you will get the value 
of the dollar down, and you will become more competitive. It 
may not be practical and, as the members of the third party 
say, it is naive. I agree it may not be practical, given the 























politics, given the fact that the government in power in 
Ottawa right now has said: “We’re not going to do it. 
We’re going to keep those interest rates artificially high be- 
cause we think inflation is worse than the competitive prob- 
lem.” I do not agree with them, and that is where we have a 
difference, but I have no problem with that recommendation. 


Mr Stockwell: We have a problem with that recom- 
mendation, as I suggested before. 


The Chair: Other comments on this, or should we 
move on to page 23? 


Mr Sterling: We object to recommendations 4 and 5. 
I do not understand 5. With regard to 4, I do not how you 
know who is a shopper or not a shopper. Do you say, “You 
can go in the fast-track lane if you are a shopper”? I do not 
understand that. I think 4 is not responsible. If the provincial 
government wants collection of taxes and more enforcement, 
then it is going to have to be involved in some kind of 
compensation for it. 


Mr Sutherland: If I may, I think this committee is 
already having an impact, because I believe the Minister of 
National Revenue has already said he is going to hire more 
enforcement staff. 


Mr Sterling: He did it because we said that? 


Mr Sutherland: Yes, for sure, so we can tell our con- 
stituents we are having an impact already. 

Mr Sterling: Are you naive. 

Mr Sutherland: At any rate, with regard to recom- 
mendation 5, the reason that recommendation is in is that we 
have heard evidence of some of the Peace Arch Customs 
Entry projects that are going on in British Columbia, about 
how that is to help shoppers get back quickly. We were not 
happy with that process, but we are also familiar with the 
autopass thing that the United States has set up at the 
border at Niagara Falls, which allows Canadian tourists to 
go across much more quickly. 

The purpose of this recommendation is to have a similar 
thing set up here to allow American tourists to come up. 
The twofold problem with cross-border shopping is not only 
Canadians going across there, but because of the long lineups 
it is also discouraging American tourists from coming here. 
The purpose of this recommendation is to provide the incen- 
tive and to make that process a little easier. 

It baffles my mind that we are quite happy to set up a 
process— 

Mr Sterling: Why is the Canadian a visitor when he 
is coming back to Canada? 

Mr Kwinter: If I could just respond, I took this rec- 
ommendation to mean what happens at Terminal 3, what 
happens at Heathrow Airport in London. When you arrive, 
there are green and yellow or red and yellow things, and if 
you are coming through with nothing to declare and you 
do not have to go through immigration, you go through 
that. They have spot checks where they will grab you, even 
though you say you have nothing to declare, just to do a 
spot check. 

The big difference would be that right now, when you 
come across the Peace Bridge, everybody goes through 
the same thing, whether you have nothing to declare or 
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something to declare, whether you are an immigrant, or a 
Canadian citizen. Whatever it is, everybody has to wait in 
line to get his chance to tell the guy, “I’ve got nothing to 
declare,” whereas under this system there would be whole 
lanes where it would say, “Canadian citizens with nothing 
to declare, just go,” and they have spot checks. As I say, it 
works. 


Mr Stockwell: What happens if you get caught? 
Mr Kwinter: You get penalized. 


Mr Stockwell: What? You pay your tax on what you 
came over with? 


Mr Kwinter: No, you get the same thing you get if 
you smuggle. 


Mr Stockwell: Goods impounded? 


Mr Kwinter: Whatever it is that happens to you. As I 
say, this is not radical. It is happening right now at Terminal 3 
and it certainly happens in other airports around the world. 
There is no reason why it could not be implemented, as 
long as you can physically do it. 

The Chair: I think there is a slight problem of a mis- 
placed modifier there. It could be that this could be cor- 
rected by saying, “The provincial government should urge 
the federal government to establish fast-track lanes for use 
by American visitors and Canadians returning who are not 
shoppers with nothing to declare.” 


Mr Kwinter: It is the matter of shoppers with nothing 
to declare. 


The Chair: Or you could just take that out and put 
“those coming into Canada with nothing to declare.” 

Mr Sutherland: If that would make it clearer, rather 
than the term “Canadian visitors,” or “visitors” right after 
“Canadian,” that might be good. 


Mr Stockwell: Sure, fine. 


The Chair: Are there any other comments? We are 
now moving to page 23. 


Mr Christopherson: With regard to recommendation 
7, we have a suggested wording change to clarify and 
strengthen the intent. It is the latter part of the sentence, 
but I will read the entire sentence as we would suggest it, 
“The provincial government should work with industry and 
local border communities to develop regional campaigns in 
support of more aggressive marketing by Ontario retailers.” 
There is no great change; we just thought that clarifies and 
strengthens the intent of that recommendation. 
1110 

The Chair: Are there any comments on that? 


Mr Jamison: I would like to make a suggestion on 
recommendation 7. It seems to be a very defined group of 
people there. There are other groups that have shown interest 
in being involved in the cross-border shopping issue. One, 
for example, would be labour. Also, I think the whole 
thrust behind 7 is really joint participation where we can 
develop it. I think it is one that should not be narrowly 
explained by the committee. We should be talking about 
including many groups in that process. 


The Chair: What wording would you suggest, Mr 
Jamison? 


Mr Jamison: Just to expand and indicate that othe} 
interested groups— 

Mr Christopherson: Maybe remove the word “and 
if there is no problem with the suggestion, replace it with 
comma, and then after “communities” “and other groups.’ 
For instance, I know the Ontario Teachers’ Federation has 
been promoting the “Buy Canadian” and the cost t 
Ontarians of cross-border shopping with its membership. 
think that is what Mr Jamison is suggesting, that we wan 
to keep that net big enough to catch everyone who is in. 
volved and offer support to them. | 

The Chair: Would this be correct, “The provincial 
government should work with piace local border com: 
munities and other interested groups,” or “other sroupsig 

Mr Christopherson: “Other noted groups.” | 


The Chair: “Other interested groups to develop re: 
gional campaigns in support of ’-— 


Mr Christopherson: Yes, and then kick in with he 
new wording. 


The Chair: Any other comments? Page 24 or shoule 
we just jump— | 
Mr Stockwell: Recommendation 8, that is a winner. | 
Interjection: It is unanimous. | 


Mr Stockwell: That will keep thousands of them in 
the country. Make sure the seal is red. 


Mr Christopherson: Recommendation 9. 
Mr Stockwell: There is another winner. 
Mr Christopherson: Yes, unlike your in-depth analysis. 


Mr Stockwell: Let’s add training courses in seals. 
That will solve the problem. 


Mr Christopherson: Listen, we were throwing fish 
the other way yesterday. 

The Liberal recommendation 3 I believe is next on the 
order of discussion, after recommendation 9. I think we 
deferred and said we would have that recommendation 
come now for discussion. 

Mr Kwinter: It is kind of redundant because introduc- 
tion of the government’s bill on Sunday shopping covers it. It 
allows a municipal option. It allows everybody to be open 
anyway, So it is not a problem. | 

Mr Stockwell: I think they did that because you said 
that. 


Mr Christopherson: We are listening. That is fine. I had 
it on my order paper, if you will, to deal with it. 

Interjection: Another example of the impact this 
committee has. 

Mr Christopherson: We do not want to be accused of 
steamrollering until we actually are. 


Mr Kwinter: We were going to include it as a recom- 
mendation, but as I say I think the government has already 
responded to it. 


Mr Christopherson: Fine. The next thing we have is 
on page 27. The recommendation, if there is nothing else 
from the other two parties, is that recommendation 10 would 
actually appear at the end—or let me word it another way: 
The paragraph that comes after this would start up, “It 



























tould be noted, one alternative proposed by some retail- 
s....” That paragraph would be completed and then rec- 

endation 10 replaces 11. We are just suggesting to 
slete 11. We had quite a discussion on it last time when 
[r Kwinter went on at great length and we thought his 
ints were well taken. So we would propose deleting 
commendation 11 and placing 10 in its place. As I said, 
art the paragraph now beginning, “One alternative pro- 
sed,” with the words, “It should be noted.” 


Mr Stockwell: So you are dropping recommendation 
1? 

Mr Christopherson: Yes. 

Mr Stockwell: Okay. 


Mr Christopherson: We had some difficulty at first 
vith the wording and the intent and then the actual merit 
f the recommendation itself. 


Mr Stockwell: I agree that it is not meritorious. 


_ Mr Christopherson: If that is not a problem, I would 
jove us to page 29, which is the Liberal recommendation 5. 


. Mr Kwinter: Perhaps I could just speak to that for a 
ainute. You notice there is a letter from the National Grocers 
hat was on our desk today, and they have their recommen- 
jations. Recommendation 1 is supply management mar- 
-eting boards. As I mentioned when we had the hearings, 
he mere mention of even tampering with supply manage- 
nent will draw the ire of every agricultural worker in On- 
ario and the tractors will be circling Queen’s Park. 
Having said that, I think one of the things that could be 
Jone is a method of trying to allocate the quotas more 
airly. We have what is really an anomaly, in that we have 
supply management. The main purpose is to protect the 
sconomic viability of those people in the agricultural sec- 
or and yet, from time to time, because of the quota sys- 
em, there is a provision whereby produce can be brought 
n from the United States. 
| We have a situation where Ontario may be short of its 
quota and where there may be an abundance of quota in 
a parts of the country. The purpose of this recommen- 
dation is to just make sure the quota is set at a level that 
will keep the produce coming from Canada—I am not just 
talking about Ontario because we bring it from all over— 
and not be set in such a way that even though it is sup- 
posed to protect Canadian producers, there are many 
occasions when, because of the market—I will give you an 
example. At Thanksgiving, because the quota is set in ad- 
vance, there are turkeys required for the market, there is a 
shortage and they are brought in from the United States, 
whereas Canadian producers could have been producing 
those turkeys if the quota had been more realistically set. 

All we are calling for here is a recommendation that 
the quota system be examined to make sure it is kept in tune 
with the marketplace to the advantage of Canadian producers, 
as opposed to leaving a window of opportunity for Ameri- 
cans to fill that is created because of the inefficiency of the 
quota system. That is basically what it is about. 

Mr Christopherson: We had a pretty good discussion 
about it in our caucus, and we can support the recommen- 
dation. 
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Mr B. Ward: Is that recommendation 5? 

Mr Christopherson: Yes, Liberal recommendation 5. 

Mr Kwinter: Liberal recommendation 5, and this 
would become new recommendation 11, I assume, and fit 
into where we are. 


Mr Christopherson: In terms of structure, do we 
have a preamble for that? 


Interjection: We have supply management. 
Mr Christopherson: We are okay with that. 
The Chair: Next section. 


Mr Christopherson: Page 32, at the bottom of the 
draft report, talks about recommendations 2 and 10 of the 
Liberal proposals. 


Mr Kwinter: Our recommendation 2 is basically the 
third party’s recommendation 1. 


Mr Christopherson: Yes, neither of which is accept- 
able, but I do not think that comes as any great surprise, and 
we talked about that earlier. On the issue of recommenda- 
tion 10, we wanted to propose the following language— 

Mr Kwinter: Just for clarification, our recommendation 
10 encompasses pretty well what the third party has in its 
recommendation 4. 

Mr Christopherson: Correct. I expect both will pop 
up in minority reports, loud and clear. 

I would like to move us to your recommendation 10. 
What we would like to offer is the following amended 
language, but in the interests of maintaining the spirit of 
what you have suggested. The wording would be: “All levels 
of government should consider the issue of cross-border 
shopping in all fields of policy-making. The government 
should continue, and where possible increase, the level of 
consultation with labour, business and consumer represen- 
tatives around the problem of cross-border shopping.” 

1120 7 

Mr Kwinter: I suggest that would probably more 
suitably be presented if it were expanded into the NDP’s 
recommendation 2. 

Mr Christopherson: The draft report recommenda- 
tion 2? 

Mr Kwinter: We are talking about the whole idea of 
what the government should be doing, appointing a lead 
minister to work with all players at all levels of govern- 
ment, and then expand, take what you have just said and 
incorporate it into what that person should be doing. 

Mr Christopherson: I hear the point and I do not 
think we want to split hairs. Perhaps I could suggest that it 
may be properly in its place if you think about the fact that 
we have two pages of discussion on taxation and your 
recommendation is slanted one way and ours presents ita 
different way. But the whole point, I think, is that govern- 
ment needs to consider the impact of policy decisions on 
cross-border shopping and we want to make that very clear 
and to ensure everything is being considered. There should 
be at least as much consultation as is going on now and we 
should increase it wherever possible. I suggest it is possi- 
bly in its right place. I would not want to water down the 
recommendation to the lead minister to be appointed. We 
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have talked about that among ourselves only and we feel 
that is an excellent recommendation. We like where it is 
and we would really like to see it stand alone because we 
would like to see the Premier do that. 


Mr Kwinter: Then I suggest that maybe what you 
have just said should be incorporated into your recommen- 
dation 1, where you talk about the task force. If you take a 
look at the material that goes on, it talks about all the 
things that should be happening. If you take a look at the 
bottom of page 8, “Many groups felt that the issue needed 
to be addressed at a broad, structural level with co-ordination 
and co-operation among all participants in the public and 
private sectors.” There is a national task force with a high 
level of representation from all of these different people 
and it would seem to me that is where that particular rec- 
ommendation should be incorporated. 


Mr Christopherson: We should not spend a lot of 
time on this because it is a moot point about really where it 
goes, but I suggest to Mr Kwinter, that the difference 
might be that with recommendation 1, we are asking that 
this trilevel task force more or less deal with the issues in 
place now, and what it can do about existing regulations, 
laws, practices, etc. This is really meant to talk about from 
here forward and it is not meant to deal just with legisla- 
tion that currently, obviously, impacts on cross-border 
shopping. When any legislation is being looked at, the 
effect and impact on cross-border shopping should be a 
consideration. I suggest it is a broader recommendation 
and is really meant for policies and laws which are being 
considered from here forward. 


The Chair: Is it our understanding that what you have 
just said, Mr Christopherson, could go in as recommenda- 
tion 15? 


Mr Christopherson: Yes, that is correct. We were 
Suggesting the Liberal recommendation 10, as numbered 
in its report, be amended in the way we have suggested, and 
you are correct that it would become recommendation 15. 


Mr Kwinter: I have no problem with adding that rec- 
ommendation 15. I do have a problem with amending our 
recommendation 10 because I do not think it is quite the 
same and we will be using our number 10 separately. 


Interjection:. Take it to caucus— 
Mr Christopherson: That is fine. 


Mr Phillips: Perhaps I could just speak on our recom- 
mendation 10, just to be on the record because I would like 
to have these things around a year from now when you 
reverse engines and have to make some fundamental 
changes. I think your budget is fundamentally wrong. I 
think you will come to that realization in a year. 


Mr Sutherland: You are not using “180 degrees”? 


Mr Phillips: Whatever. There is not a lot of sense in 
debating it right now because only time will tell, but I just 
say that in the end we will hold you accountable for it. I 
think you are going to see more jobs lost in the province. 
We feel very strongly about our recommendation 10, and I 
would just like to have the Hansards around a year from 
now; that is all. 


Mr Sterling: Just before you leave 10, there has bee: 
an allegation that our recommendation 4 is the same as th 
Liberals’ 10. I think ours is really quite a bit wider in sco 
in that it says we want a competitive test put not only 
fiscal policy, but also to regulatory policy, legislation policy 
etc. In other words, we think all governments should by 
bound—as perhaps land is bound by an environmental as 
sessment—by a competitive assessment before they d¢ 
things. That is basically the thrust of 4. I am not sur 
whether the Liberals are interpreting it that way or not, bu 
that is the intent of our recommendation 4. 

The Chair: Further discussion? 

Mr Phillips: On what? | 

The Chair: On this issue, unless I get some indicatior 
that we are done with it.. 

Mr Phillips: Are we debating the third party’s recom: 
mendation 4? | 

The Chair: Mr Sterling was just indicating that Mi 
Kwinter’s comments suggested it was the same as yours 
and he wanted to expand and say that is not the case: that i 
is broader. Are there any other comments? | 

Mr Phillips: The one thing that everyone might to be 
able to agree on in recommendation 4, because I have < 
feeling, but the government may not—what is your feeling 
on recommendation 4? 

Mr Christopherson: We more or less considered i 
similar to your recommendation 2, I believe. | 

Mr Stockwell: Recommendation 10. | 

Mr Christopherson: Was it 10? It was 10 or 2. 

Mr Phillips: You are not in favour of it or you— | 

Mr Christopherson: No. We offered up our owr 
wording. Just give me one second to read this. There was ¢ 
suggestion during the discussion that it was similar to your 
recommendation 10. We have offered amended language 
to that. We have heard back from Mr Kwinter and from Mi 
Sterling that this is unacceptable and they would be re: 
flecting that in their minority report. We have acknowl: 
edged that you are going to do that. 


Mr Phillips: Is there a compromise on the thire 
party’s recommendation 4, that it may still want to have it 
in the minority report, but that rather than “competitive 
position,” any relevant legislation contain a “jobs analysis”? 

Mr Stockwell: As opposed to “competitive position”? 

Mr Phillips: I am just trying to see if there is some- 
thing all parties can agree on. Maybe you would still have 
it in your minority report, but at least there would be the 
impact that regulations and legislation has on jobs. 

Mr Christopherson: In most cases that I am aware of 
in the short time I have been here where there have been 
initiatives announced by cabinet, they have put a great deal 
of weight on the number of jobs created and are— 

Mr Stockwell: I think we are talking about job loss. 
1130 


Mr Phillips: I wonder if that might not be a useful 
recommendation for the committee, to ask that when legis- 
lation or regulation comes forward, it includes an analysis 
of the impact on job creation. 





Mr Stockwell: And loss. 

Mr Christopherson: Let me ask a question. We are 

ing to be coming back at least once more on this matter, 

I understand it, Mr Chair? 

The Chair: That is up to the committee. If the com- 

ittee does not feel it has completed its work on this re- 

rt, then, yes, we will be coming back. 

Mr Phillips: I think it might be interesting. I have a 

ling that the word “competitive”—not just because of 

nat I saw in the paper this week—may be tough for the 

yvernment side to buy, but it may be able to buy “jobs.” 
Mr Christopherson: We will take a look at it, okay? 

2fore we wrap up we will give you an indication whether 

e agree to go with that kind of recommendation in the 

ain body. 

Mr Phillips: I think it may be very useful. 

Mr Christopherson: We will take a serious look at it. 

Mr Phillips: I guess we are in the middle here. 

Interjection: A mediator, Gerry. 


The Chair: Are there any other comments on this 
section? Can we move along? 

Mr Christopherson: We are done. 

The Chair: Are there any other comments or recom- 
‘endations? What is the will of the committee? Is it the 
"ill of this committee that we adjourn the discussion on 
xis draft report and come back this afternoon with the 
nal recommendations? 


_ Mr Christopherson: I am sorry, Mr Chair, I was 
soking at the document. 

The Chair: You said, “We are done,” and I am trying 
) get a sense of where we go from here. Do we come back 
iis afternoon to complete? Obviously the discussion on 
ecommendation 4 of the third party has not been com- 
ileted, but at the same time you said, “We are done.” I am 
rying to get some handle on where we go from here. 

Mr Christopherson: We would all still have to see 
he final document to give approval to it, would we not? 

The Chair: I think before we can have a final document 
m give instructions to the writers for a final document, we 
nay have to make some decision on recommendation 4 of 
he third party. 

Mr Christopherson: Yes. The subcommittee is going 
© meet in about 13 minutes and I am wondering, if that is 
he only thing holding us up, whether maybe we can have 
1 fast caucus and come back to the other two parties with a 
‘esponse on that recommendation. I do not know; I need to 
alk to my colleagues. 

The Chair: Should we take an adjournment for five 
minutes and come back? 

Mr Stockwell: Can they not do it and then write the 
final report subject to approval of that one recommendation? 

Mr Christopherson: As I understand it, we have to 
come back this afternoon regardless, because we need an 
update on the subcommittee’s discussions. 


The Chair: Right. 
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Mr Christopherson: Let’s assume that we come back 
with a response that is our hard and fast position one way 
or the other. What process would follow? 

~ The Chair: If you come back with the wording of 
your response, there would be some discussion among the 
committee members about that and it would either go to a 
vote or it would be— 

Mr Christopherson: I know that. I mean in terms of 
finalizing the report. 

The Chair: I would ask at that point if there were any 
further discussion on the report as it stood. If there were no 
further discussion, I would take it that the report should go on 
to be drafted in its final version. That would then return to the 
committee, perhaps next week, for final recommendations. 


Mr Christopherson: Okay, that is fine. 

Mr Kwinter: Perhaps if I could suggest that if we 
could get a final draft prior to our caucus—your caucus 
meets Tuesday? 

Mr Christopherson: Yes. 

Mr Kwinter: If we could get a— 


The Chair: Sorry to interrupt, Mr Kwinter, but Ms 
Anderson has just indicated that she can give us a final 
draft version of all of these updates this afternoon, except 
for recommendation 15. 

Mr Kwinter: That was the point I was going to make. 
If we could get a final draft, we could come back next 
Thursday and be in a position to proceed. 

Mr Sutherland: I do not think we need an update this 
afternoon of what we have done this morning, but if that 
could be in everyone’s office tomorrow or Monday, we 
would be in good shape for Thursday. 

Mr Stockwell: What is the hurry? 

Mr Christopherson: The hurry is that it is a pressing 
issue and we want to get it into the hands of the cabinet as 
quickly as possible. That is the only thing driving it, and 
clearing the deck for our other work. 

If you want to make it a return at 4 o’clock, that would 
give us time and we will try and finalize this last item. If 
everything else can be done, I am still in favour of using 
one hour this afternoon to get it finished, because starting 
next Thursday, we are going to be very busy people. That 
is just a personal point. 

The Chair: Should I recess the committee now until 4 
o’clock this afternoon with the subcommittee meeting 
starting right now? 

Mr Phillips: Could I just raise one issue? I was rather 
personally offended to see a big survey done and released 
on cross-border shopping that I had known nothing about. 
I found it rather insulting, actually. I wanted to raise that 
here, that the Kitchener-Waterloo Record got hold of this 
and this makes this committee seem, in the cabinet, irrele- 
vant, I will just say I was terribly offended also when you 
moved that the committee adjourn when the Treasurer was 
here. I wanted to register with you people that both of 
those things offended me. 

Mr Stockwell: I am not sure why we could not have 
been informed that this study was taking place and had 
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some input into how they were doing the study. I was also _ studies without any information going to the committe 
somewhat offended to see the results in the Kitchener- _ which is supposed to be looking into the matter. 

Waterloo Record. I do not know if you people knew or The Chair: This committee stands recessed until 4 
not, but it really does make this committee—as I say, what _—_ and the subcommittee will meet right now? 

is the hurry? I cannot believe that after commissioning that 
study the cabinet really cares what the hell we have to say 
anyway, considering it is out commissioning expensive 


The committee recessed at 1138. 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 


The committee resumed at 1610. 


_ Mr Stockwell: One concern J had at the subcommittee 
eeting, and I would like to express it again today on the 
rd, is the expert witnesses. We are going to have four. 
would make more sense to me that if you are going to 
ive one witness from both opposition parties, you would 
ave one witness from the government. Thereby you could 
it out an hour’s worth of presentation or you could ex- 
snd the presentations to an hour and 20 minutes each. 
But it does not seem unreasonable to me to think that if 
ie Liberals get a choice, we get a choice and the govern- 
‘ent gets a choice. I think you are are assuming a lot if 
ou automatically think both opposition parties are going 
) bring in someone strongly opposed to the budget. I am 
ilking about the Liberals more specifically. There is a lot 
f stuff they support in the budget. But if we are going to 
o this route we should allow one witness per party. It 
2ems reasonable. 


_ Mr Sutherland: As was stated at the subcommittee, 
ris is a very fair process. The opposition as a whole gets 
wo witnesses and the government as a whole gets two 
yitnesses. That is very even in balance. If we really 
yanted to be concerned about it, we could apply that to 
uestioning, 50% and 50%, but we do not want to do that. 
Ne want to be fair, so we have divided it equally three 
vays, rather than saying the government side will have 
(0% of the questioning and the opposition will have 50% 
if the questioning. 

| do think it is fair that the opposition will have its 
ypportunity to have its witnesses forward and we will have 
in opportunity to have ours and we will have adequate 
ime for all parties to question all witnesses in a fair and 
squitable manner. It allows for some reasonable perspec- 
ives to be brought forward and some time for committee 
nembers to make their analyses and question the analyses 
ut forward by the different experts. 


Mr Stockwell: I will be curious to find that this is the 
same kind of approach we are using on the tour, when 
here are appearances and requests for appearances to be 
made. I think it was clear the government never wanted to 
ake the process, and I hope that we are dealing with this in 
a fair third-third-third fashion. So I will leave it at that. It is 
just that I want to be recorded that I consider this to be 
unfair, and when we go out on tour I want to be very clear 
that it be a very equitable split of time. 


The Chair: Could I have a clarification of what you 
mean by “equitable split of time”? 


Mr Stockwell: I was on the Constitution tour briefly. I 
found it to be lopsided in the witnesses who were being 
requested to attend. In fact, a consultant was hired, I think 
for a couple of hundred thousand dollars, to seek out cer- 
tain groups to appear. It tended to slant the view of the 
constitutional tour committee. I just want to make sure that 
if we are going to go on this tour, this kind of attitude does 
not prevail, that this person was in favour in the budget or 




















this one is opposed and so on and so forth, and that if we 
are going to do this, we just do it in an evenhanded fashion. 

Mr Christopherson: To ensure the record is fair, the 
difference here is that, quite frankly, it is going to come 
down to a pro or con on the budget in many ways. I doubt 
very much that either of you is going to be asking John 
Kenneth Galbraith to come in and be your expert witness. 
So there is very definitely a pro and a con position on the 
budget as a whole, although some experts may indeed say 
yea to some parts and nay to others. 

The opposition parties would not be doing themselves 
any good if they brought in someone whom they were not 
sure of ahead of time to support the positions they have 
been taking in the House and outside the House. When you 
have a clear black-and-white issue like that, I think the 
distribution can be seen to be very fair. Otherwise what we 
are looking at is two con experts and one pro, which is 
unfair, particularly since we have the majority in the 
House. We asked for it to be divided this way for that 
reason. I would only suggest to Mr Stockwell that we 
cross the other bridge when we come to it, in terms of how 
we are going to arrange the groups that come in and the 
speakers and the questioning, etc. I think we will let fairness 
tule the day when those issues are in front of us. 


Mr Stockwell: God bless you. 


The Chair: Can we turn to the report of the subcom- 
mittee now? Sorry, Mr Ward. I apologize. 

Mr B. Ward: Just as a brief comment, I would like to 
challenge Mr Stockwell’s comments on the Constitution 
committee. I sat on that committee when it was in Brant- 
ford and I found the presentations to be very opinionated 
and balanced. They were not slanted one way or the other and 
were a good cross-section of the community in Brantford. 
So maybe where you sat— 


Mr Kwinter: It is a contradiction in terms. They cannot 
be opinionated and balanced at the same time. 

Mr B. Ward: Yes, but besides that— 

Mr Stockwell: Overall balanced opinions. 

Mr B. Ward: Yes. Perhaps something happened when 
you were on the committee, but when I was there it 
seemed to be a good cross-section of the community and 
everyone had a different opinion. 

The Chair: Mr Stockwell’s comments would assume 
a self-fulfilling prophesy from the Confederation committee, 
and I do not think that was the case. 


Mr Stockwell: I do. 
The Chair: Now can we turn to the subcommittee 
report? Would you like to walk us through it, Mr Sutherland? 


Mr Sutherland: I think it is pretty straightforward, as 
the clerk has outlined here. Next Thursday we will attempt 
to accommodate what was said earlier in terms of Mr 
Kwinter being able to take the final draft of the report to 
the caucus and then come back and wrap that up. At that 
time we may need to adjourn for a few minutes and have 
another subcommittee meeting and talk a little more about 
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where we will be going in terms of committee hearings on 
the budget. Then at 11 the Treasurer has agreed to come 
back and will be allowed time for a statement of up to 15 
minutes. He does not have to take that much. Whatever 
time is remaining will be divided among all three parties. 

In the afternoon the Treasury staff will be coming in. 
They will be making a presentation of maybe 15 or 20 
minutes, a technical presentation of the budget, and then time 
remaining will be divided three ways again for questioning. 

The subsequent Thursday we will have four one-hour 
presentations from our so-called experts, with the govern- 
ment caucus providing two witnesses and the official op- 
position and the third party providing one witness each. 
Again, the same format as the Treasurer: Those people will 
be allowed up to 15 minutes for presentation and the rest 
of the time will be divided equally between the three parties 
for questioning. So that is where we are basically going to 
the end of the month. 


The Chair: Are there any questions about this? At 
some point we have to decide the geographic locations for 
hearings as well. 


Mr Sutherland: Yes, and that probably should be 
done at a subcommittee meeting first. 


The Chair: If you notice the bottom, the clerk has 
indicated, “Other issues: Advertising for budget review 
hearings.” We have to give him enough notice that he can 
put the advertisements in the local newspapers with suffi- 
cient time so that people can not only know we are coming 
but prepare briefs to present. 


Mr Sutherland: If we are able to decide next Thursday 
in terms of where the communities are, I think that would 
give the clerk and people ample time to prepare. I am not 
sure what was officially decided today but I think it was 
that we would not be going out on tour for a few weeks 
anyway. I have not had a chance to confer with my people, 
but there was some indication that it may not be until late 
July that we reconvene. 


1620 


Mr Kwinter: I have not had a chance to talk to our 
House leader, but at our last caucus meeting he indicated 
to me that the leaders would not approve any committees 
sitting until the second week of August. That is what was 
indicated last Tuesday, and that is when I was told there 
would be three weeks starting the second week of August 
for 12 days, no Fridays, just Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday. Whether that has been confirmed, I do not 
know. I also saw a list of where we were going. There are 
three or four days in Toronto and Thunder Bay and Kingston 
and Ottawa, wherever it was. Whether that is official, I do 
not know. 

Mr Sutherland: We should have time to confer with 
our House leaders and caucus and be able to come to some 
conclusions next week. 

The Chair: Are there any other items we should be 
discussing with respect to planning the hearings on the 
budget? If not, then do you want to do the budget now? 


Clerk of the Committee: Sure. 
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The Chair: Okay. We will hand out the budget fo 
this committee and we can look at that. While we ar 
handing this out, maybe we can move to the second issue 
and that is the translation of the cross-border shopping int 
French and provision of copies to the Treasurer and othe 
relevant ministers prior to translation, printing and tabling, 

The suggestion here was that, as soon as the cross-border 
shopping brief is done, we send it along to cabinet and the 
Treasurer, and if it is the will of the committee to have it 
translated, that the translation come afterwards, as we did 
with the pre-budget consultation. What is the will of the 
committee? Where do we go with that one? 


Mr Christopherson: Was there not some discussion) 
somewhere about trying to put French and English into the 
same report because it saves paper and we do not have a 
lot of extra reports floating around? It is the time “ 
How much time do we have? 


The Chair: Yes. What happened with the pre- budge 
consultation, after the final draft was put together, that was 
sent immediately to the Treasurer and then the finished. 
report was published in English and French and the 
bound and sent out. 


Mr Christopherson: In the same report. I am talking 
back-to-back pages too. It was done that way? 

The Chair: Yes. If you need copies of that report, : 
have some. 

Mr Christopherson: I have a couple kicking — 
Thank you, that is fine. | 

The Chair: What is the will of the committee with 
respect to translation? Is the scenario I outlined fine? 


Mr Christopherson: Sounds fine. 


The Chair: Now, if we could turn to the Legislative 
Assembly standing committee on finance and economic 
affairs’ budget, 1991-92, I asked the clerk to put together a 
budget for this coming year and this is what we have be- 
fore us. Maybe we should take a couple of minutes to look 
through it and then we can discuss it. Did you want to say 
anything? | 

Mr Sutherland: No, I will wait until you are ready to 
start discussion. 


Mr Stockwell: May I ask a question? What are witness 
fees and expenses? 


The Chair: I believe the committee picked up the ex: 
penses to bring in some of the expert witnesses whom we 
asked in for the pre-budget consultation. If the same situation 
arose for this committee to invite in experts, then there are 
funds available to pay for their expenses to come before 
the committee. 

Mr Stockwell: Well, you can probably strike that; we 
are just having citizens. 

Mr Hansen: These were agreed upon by the subcom- 
mittee. 


Mr Stockwell: Oh, I am sorry. Were they? 

The Chair: Just to continue along, I think I under- 
stand your concern about money and how it is going to be 
spent. For the pre-budget consultation period we had a 
budget of $74,000. We only spent about $34,000, so we 
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not spend a lot of money in order to do the pre-budget. 
That happens here is that these are the normal expenses 
at may or may not be incurred by a committee that has to 
vel. If they are not incurred, that is fine, but if you do not 
ave it in the budget when we go before the Board of Internal 
nomy and we need it, then we have missed the boat. 
Mr Sutherland and then Mr Christopherson. 


Mr Sutherland: A lot of it has been based on the 
ight weeks and I do not know where the clerk got that 
gure. I had never heard that we would be doing it for 
ight. The maximum I have heard is six, and then I am not 
ven sure whether it was going to be a full six. I suggest 
ey can at least be brought down to there. By next week 
iey may be brought down more, but that is the most that I 
.. heard of. 


Clerk of the Committee: When I prepared this budget 
t the Chairman’s request, I basically pulled figures out of the 
ir, because without knowing exactly what we are doing 
d to what extent we are going to travel, they are really 
ery rough estimates. 

The eight weeks are based on four weeks of meetings 
‘uring the summer period, and because this budget carries 
's through to next year, I am making the assumption that we 
vould have some meetings during the winter period, perhaps 
n pre-budget consultation. So this budget includes a budget 
or our activities next winter as well. 


Mr Sutherland: Oh, sorry. So this is the budget for the 
ull 1991-92 year, not the budget for the 1991-92 budget 
earings. 


Clerk of the Committee: Right. 


Mr Christopherson: Could I have a quick thumbnail 
sketch of who the nine staff are? 


— Clerk of the Committee: Depending on where we 
ravel in the province to hold hearings, the French Lan- 
suage Services Act requires us to provide interpretation 
services on site. If we are travelling to a community where 
we are required by law to do that, we require three staff 
‘rom broadcast and recording, three staff to provide the 
nterpretation services, a Hansard reporter, the clerk of the 
sommittee and the research officer, for a total of nine peo- 
dle who would be required in those communities. There 
are a few communities in Ontario that are not covered by 
the French Language Services Act, so the interpretation 
staff would not be required, but nine would be the basic 
minimum virtually everywhere in the province. 


The Chair: How would we travel? By bus, by air, or 
both? 


Clerk of the Committee: Depending on where we are 
going. 

Mr Kwinter: You are not going to go by bus to Thunder 
Bay. 

Clerk of the Committee: By plane mostly. 


Mr Hansen: Well, you know, I was a little scared 
there when it said $1,000 for maps there. 


The Chair: Mr Christopherson, have you completed 
your comment? 











































Mr Christopherson: My question was satisfactorily 
answered. 


Mr Kwinter: I was just going to comment when Mr 
Sutherland made his comments that this is a budget that 
has to go to the Board of Internal Economy. It does not say 
you must spend it, but unless it is in there, you cannot 
spend it. So really it is sort of a ballpark figure that says 
this is what is potentially out there. I think all of us are 
mandated to be as economical and as careful as possible, 
but this is just the provision for it to be there. It does not 
mean you have to spend it. 


The Chair: No, and in these times, I think it would 
look very good if we did not spend it all. Are there any 
other comments? Ms Ward. 


Ms M. Ward: Why are there 56 days under meal al- 
lowances, as opposed to 30 days under meetings? Eight 
weeks, that would mean a seven-day week? 


Clerk of the Committee: This budget makes provi- 
sion for the maximum that could occur. Members are entitled 
to claim meal allowances and travel per diems on days 
other than when the committee meets. So assuming the 
committee were to meet Monday through Friday, members 
might travel to Toronto for the meetings on a Sunday and 
return home on a Saturday, so they would have a seven- 
week travel schedule and therefore would have seven days 
of meal expenses per week. It would be unlikely that that 
full amount would be spent. 


The Chair: Before we go forward on that, the clerk 
has asked if the $2,000 would be enough for witness fees and 
expenses and whether we would be giving honorariums to 
expert witnesses who would come before this committee. | 
have absolutely no idea of what has been done in the past. 
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Mr Sutherland: As past practice, an honorarium has 
been given, and we have last year’s expenditure figures. 


Clerk of the Committee: I do not have them with me. 
I could bring them to the next meeting or send then to you in 
the meantime if you want to see them. As far as honorari- 
ums are paid, it is totally up to the committee, although the 
maximum the Legislative Assembly allows a committee to 
pay to an expert witness is $350 a day. After the sub- 
commitee meeting this morning, I was aware that we were 
going to be inviting some expert witnesses. If we are going 
to be offering the honorariums or offering to pay travel 
expenses to and from the hearings, it struck me that the 
$2,000 might not be enough. 


Mr Christopherson: Could somebody throw around 
a figure that might be more appropriate? Is it a global 
budget and the line items can be moved around by motion 
or by the Chair’s direction? 


Clerk of the Committee: Yes. All except for advertising 


‘and travel amounts, which require a change by the Board 


of Internal Economy. But on the other amount, if we over- 
expend in one line item and if we finish the year with a 
surplus, it moves from one item to the other. Considering 
that, perhaps you are right, we would have enough flexi- 
bility in other areas to cover it. 
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Mr Christopherson: I would hope so, but I am very 
conscious of what Mr Kwinter has pointed out. I think we 
saw that last time. I do not think we spent nearly what the 
entire budget was last time, but it was there if we needed 
it. Certainly the budget is one of the most important things 
we will deal with. My hunch is there is enough flexibility 
there even if you tripled it. I think if you take a look at 
some of the other dollar figures that have been allotted, we 
are not going to use the full amount. Unless somebody can 
make a good case—I am open to it—but I think it will 
probably be okay. 


Mr Kwinter: If we run out, we will just go without 
lunch. 


The Chair: Okay. When do we go before the Board 
of Internal Economy? 


Interjection: I think it is the 20th. 


The Chair: Are there any other items that we should 
deal with? 


Mr Sutherland: On the cross-border shopping report, 
copies to the Treasurer, the relevant minister, before we 
table in the House—I am just wondering too about the day 
we table it—will we be sending copies to the Ontario Bor- 
der Communities Task Force on Cross-Border Shopping 
and the Sunday shopping group or some of those other 
groups that we had before us? 


The Chair: Yes. That was the same as the pre-budget 
consultation. We sent the pre-budget consultation report to 
every witness who appeared before the committee. 


Mr Sutherland: Okay. Great. 
Mr B. Ward: Mr Chair, is that after we table it? 
The Chair: Yes. 


Mr B. Ward: When the House officially receives it, 
then we can distribute it, but not before. 


The Chair: Yes. How many copies are we going to 
create? I think that is an important question. There is a cost 
factor there. 


Clerk of the Committee: On the pre-budget consulta- 
tion report, we printed 1,200 copies, which gave a leftover 
amount after all of the other amounts we were required to 
have of 30 copies for each member of the committee, 
which is what had been agreed to at the time that the report 
was adopted. Members may or may not want that many 
copies of this report or may feel there is a larger public 
interest and the demand might be high. 


The Chair: I seem to still have a large number in my 
office. 


Mr Christopherson: There was a fair demand, an in- 
terest in the budget document, if you took per member and 
then the number of people from the pre-budget who were 
interested. I suspect this could have more appeal to constit- 
uents than a pre-budget consultation, which is probably of 
more interest to interest groups, which are more aware of 
the process and care about the dynamics. I would not want 
to do too much less than what we did the last time, because 
I could see members wanting to have copies available to 
constituents who ask for copies along the way or, when 
they read about it, would like one, or just if the issue is 


raised. We all do get calls about it, so I do not know tha 
shaving back a few hundred is really going to be savin 
anything at this point. 
The Chair: So 1,200? 
Mr Christopherson: What is the cost per copy? Wha 
does it work out to roughly? 
Clerk of the Committee: We printed 1,200 copies 0 
the report. The bill, I believe, was something around 
$6,000, so it is about $5 a copy. 


Mr Christopherson: We all know in campaigns it ij 
the initial cost that really bumps up the dollars. When yoi 
start adding 1,000 or 2,000 of the campaign literature at th 
end, it is relatively inexpensive. I would be comfortabl 
going again with 1,200. I do not think that is way out of line. 

The Chair: Fine. Are there any other items of business? 

Mr Hansen: There is one thing on this. Maybe M 
Stockwell could give an idea, with the number of faxe: 
that came in, of how many copies of the report would +. 
required in the end. 


Mr Stockwell: How many faxes I got? 


! 
| 
Mr Hansen: Not so much, but all these requests fo 
the budget. | 


Mr Stockwell: Oh, yes. Most of those did not wan 
the budget, though. 


Mr Hansen: No, but they want to see the end result 0: 
this task force going around the province on the budget. — 


The Chair: We are not talking about that budget. We 
are talking about the cross-border shopping document. 


Mr Hansen: | am sorry. I got off that one. Okay. 
The Chair: We have not even discussed that. | 
Clerk of the Committee: So 1,200 of the cross-bordei 

shopping? | 
Mr Stockwell: That is fine by me. 


The Chair: Any other items of business? The way i 
was left, there is one item left on the report to consider 
Has the government caucus caucused? | 


Mr Christopherson: Always working. We would like 
to respond to the recommendation of the third party, whict 
we acknowledged was similar to that contained in recom: 
mendation 10 of the Liberal document. First, the point, we 
thought, was well taken and we could see this as an effective 
tool for all of us. What we would like to suggest is the 
following language that would amend the number 4 proposal 

“The Ontario government should produce and make 
publicly available an analysis of the impact on jobs of any 
relevant legislation or regulations it proposes to introduce 
or amend as it relates to cross-border shopping.” 

The Chair: Are there any comments? 


Mr Stockwell: It is going to be a very difficult job te 
determine exactly the piece of legislation or regulation that 
affects cross-border shopping. 


Mr Christopherson: If I could suggest, no more sc 
than the subjective opinion of what will impact on compet- 
itiveness and what does not. 

Mr Stockwell: Right, except you are looking at all 
legislation and regulation. 
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Mr Christopherson: Except the focus of this whole 
ercise is to talk about cross-border shopping, so we 
ught it was fair to target it to that issue. The way it is 
srded, we are not prepared to support that amendment, 
ae very Close to it we are. 


0 


Mr Kwinter: I appreciate the intent and the attempt to 
commodate the principle. The problem I have is that 
hen you put in the words “cross-border shopping”—and 
1m just giving you my perception; I do not know whether 
is right or not—there is a tendency to say, “What that does 
it relates to the border communities,” and to make sure 
t whatever we do does not sort of exacerbate that problem, 
hereas when you take a look at cross-border shopping, 
yu have to take a look at the total context of why people 
e going across and shopping in the United States. 

The problem I have is that somewhere along the line, if 
e adopt your words, someone is going to arbitrarily make 
e decision that by our increasing whatever it is, whether 
be an employer tax or whatever else, it is not going to 
ally impact on cross-border shopping so we do not have 
/ worry about it, whereas this particular thing is going to 
ate to cross-border shopping so we should take that into 
ynsideration. 

Who is going to decide what particular measure impacts 
a cross-border shopping and which one does not? There 
tay be a difference of opinion, maybe a great difference 
f opinion. Let’s say the minimum wage, a perfect example. 
‘ou may not look upon that as a cross-border shopping 
sue, but it may be. I would suggest it certainly will be. 
ut that may be looked at and it may be said: “What has 
iat got to do with cross-border shopping? That has to do 
rith our commitment to raise the minimum wage and as a 
ssult we don’t have to really apply that particular test.” 
‘hat is my concern. 


Mr Christopherson: I hear your point and it is well 
iken. I certainly respect it. If you take a look at the wording 
toposed even by the third party, the word “relevant” is 
bout as subjective as you can possibly get. I think the 
ssue you raised is important, but that is an argument that 
jill always take place, particularly in this place, so it is a 
uestion of how focused we want to make it. 
Mr Stockwell: “Relevant” is there. For instance, let’s 
leal with today’s agenda, Bill 36, to review the legislation 
im assessment and the collection of the information. We 
ut “relevant” in there because we really do not think that 
as a lot to do with or would impact in any great detail or 
las anything to do with cross-border shopping or financing 
wr costs of doing business. 
Mr Christopherson: But would you agree someone 
‘Ise could say they do? I mean, they would have the right. 
Mr Stockwell: I do not suggest that anyone does not 
lave the right, but I think anyone in his right thinking 
vould say— 
Mr Christopherson: In your opinion. 
Mr Stockwell: I guess the point I am making is, by 


iefining it strictly to cross-border shopping, you have made a 
very narrow interpretation of what we were striving for 














here. I think Mr Kwinter makes an excellent point. The 
minimum wage is an example, and I can give you other ones 
that in the way they are dealt with in the House, very little 
comes up with respect to cross-border shopping but they 
do affect the cost of doing business at a border community. 

So we did not want to just specifically say, “Okay, a 
cross-border shopping issue,” because all kinds of decisions 
we make in the House affect cross-border communities 
and “cross-border” never comes up during the debate. 
Minimum wage is a very good example. Here is an example 
of where we are going to talk about increasing the mini- 
mum wage, which will then make those cross-border 
towns that much more uncompetitive. We will have no 
relevant study in which to make that point. 


Mr Christopherson: I would disagree. I do not think 
it really takes away from your ability to make the obvious— 


Mr Stockwell: Like minimum wage? 


Mr Christopherson: I would think so. You would 
make the argument. I do not think this negates your ability 
to make that argument under this language. There may be 
something else extraneous that you might feel is lost in 
this focus, but then, to be frank, what we are trying to do is 
keep this document relative to the issue at hand and not see 
it used as a tool for other things. If you want that analysis 
for other things, there are other places and ways to do it. 


Mr Stockwell: No disagreement, but even you will 
accept the fact that any impact on the tax point of view, 
any changes to the taxation level, are going to affect cross- 
border communities. Everyone will accept that. It is up to 
your government, if this is adopted, to say, “Fine, we 
should produce and make public an analysis of the effects 
of any relevant legislation or regulation.” That means 
when they are doing it in concert, is there analysis? There 
is no point in bringing the legislation forward, having me 
stand up and say, “Gee, where’s your analysis?” and you 
saying, “We didn’t really think it was part of this,” and 
then asking for it and by the time you end up getting the 
analysis, the legislation is through the House. 


Mr Christopherson: But what I am arguing to you is 
that you could find yourself in that position regardless of 
which wording you use. You still have to make the case if the 
government decides that a job impact analysis is not neces- 
sary because it does not think it relates to competitiveness. 
That debate, that difference of opinion, may still occur. 

Mr Stockwell: I agree, but the gap is significantly 
reduced. 

Mr Christopherson: Right, and we make no bones 
about the fact that we are trying to narrow the gap and 
focus it, and we are substantiating that by saying, “This is 
a report on cross-border shopping.” So all we have said is 
that the legislation we are talking about is things that impact 
on cross-border shopping. Bear in mind we have already 
said earlier in other recommendations that the impact overall 
on cross-border shopping should be a factor in all legislation 
that the government looks on henceforward. We have agreed 
to that with you. 

Mr Stockwell: All right. 
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Mr Kwinter: I just wanted to illustrate a couple of 
practical examples. Believe me, I hope it will be interpre- 
ted as not being partisan. There are two situations that have 
happened within the last month in the Legislature that indi- 
cate to me the need to really bring to the attention of the 
government the need to take a look at this particular issue. 

Number one is the gas guzzler tax. The thing that dis- 
turbs me about that is that somewhere, 30 people, more or 
less, give or take one or two, sat around at a table and 
thought that was fine. They looked at it, someone had to 
approve it and said, “Yes, that’s what we are going to do,” 
without, obviously, any consideration as to the impact it 
was going to have on some jobs. Now that it has sort of 
been brought to the attention of these people, they are 
scrambling around to say, “Okay, let’s see how we can 
address this.” 

My concern is, there has to be an awareness level before 
these people say it is all right. They have to say, “Hey, let’s 
just think about this thing.” I know you have an agenda out 
there for the environment, but is it going to be effective 
and what is it going to do to some jobs? Now there is 
going to have to be some retrenching. Exactly the same 
thing happened with Bill 70. 

Again, without being derogatory, without being critical, 
you do not have to be a rocket scientist to have seen the 
provisions that were there. I can tell you, when I first saw 
it, I stood up in caucus and I said: “This is absurd. These 
guys are going to drive business out of this province. The 
business community is going to go wild. I have never seen 
such draconian legislation.” 

I am not telling any tales out of school. Some of my 
caucus colleagues said: “It’s not so bad. You’re overreact- 
ing.” I said: “Trust me. I am a businessman. I can tell you 
that it will drive them wild.” I have not heard of one piece 
of proposed legislation that has so gotten the attention of 
the business community as Bill 70. What happened? The 
minister had to stand up and say, “Okay, we’re going to 
take all that away.” I am telling you, if you think we have a 
problem now in Ontario with the economy, that would 
have been the final nail in the coffin. The point is— 


Mr Christopherson: The point is, we listened. 


Mr Kwinter: It happened, but the point I am trying to 
make is, it would have been a lot better if someone had 
taken a look at that before it came out, because the genie is 
out of the bottle. Yes, it has been retracted, but there are 
hundreds of thousands of people out there who are saying, 
“You know about that law they are putting into Ontario?” 
and they have not heard that it is not going forward. All 
they are talking about is, “You know they’re going to make 
directors responsible for severance or wages or pensions a 
year after they leave?” It just has a negative impact on jobs. 

The point is that there has to be someone waving the 
flag before it happens, so they say: “Let’s take a look at this 
thing. What is its impact going to be on jobs in Ontario? If 
it’s going to be negative, let’s look at it.” If you just equate 
it and use the term “cross-border shopping,” that is a prob- 
lem, but it is a manifestation of another problem. That is 
competitiveness and everything else. 
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My concern is I do not want to see another gas guzzle 
tax or another Bill 70 provision that gets through, becaus 
we have said this and they do not equate it to cross-borde 
shopping. They do not say: “What’s that got to do witl 
cross-border shopping? Forget about it,” whereas o 
whole fiscal responsibility, our competitiveness and ou 
job creation is something that I think every single piece o; 
legislation should be measured against: What is this goin 
to do to the job market? What is it going to do to ou 
ability to keep the economy of this province viable? Wi 
have to weigh it in that perspective. 

It is important and I just feel that if you restrict it to th 
terms of cross-border shopping, a lot more of those thing) 
are going to fall through the sieve. They are not going to ge 
caught because people are not going to make the relation 
ship. They are going to say, “This has nothing to do witl 
cross-border shopping, so forget it.” | 
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Mr Christopherson: Listen, I have great respect fo 
your position and what you have argued. I think it is just ¢ 
question of you would like it as wide as possible and a, 
would like to keep it as narrow as possible. | 

Mr Kwinter: Why though? | 

Mr Christopherson: Why not? There are other com 
mittees that are dealing with other issues. It is your job, 0 
course, to try and get as many tools in your hands a: 
possible, through whatever means possible, that help you 
job in opposition. It is our job, I think, to try to represen 
the government point of view, which is to ensure that we 
are dealing with the matters at hand and that we are ad 
dressing in a fair, equitable fashion the issues that you 
raise in Opposition to what we propose on this committee 
as they relate to the issues that we have before us. The 
issue before us is cross-border shopping. 

I think that really what it comes down to is that there § is 
a partisan difference here, and there is a difference of opinior 
based on the fact that you have got government member: 
and non-government members. I think the arguments you 
make are correct in their own right but go further than we 
are mandated to look at here. That is our position. 


Mr Kwinter: Could I just respond to that for a minute‘ 
What I would suggest is that by making it less narrow, you 
do not necessarily make it broader. I am not saying that i 
should be an all-encompassing thing, that every single 
thing should be looked at, but what I am saying is that the 
minute you put in the words “cross-border shopping” you 
restrict it to the point where it is a very narrow focus. I an 
not in any way trying to be specific and say that every 
social service activity, everything—I am just saying tha 
you could just leave it non-specific but also non-broad 
You can interpret it any way you want, but I just feel this is 
too restrictive. 


Mr Christopherson: I hear you, but to pick up on the 
example you started to use, a social service, it would prob: 
ably be a stretch to make that apply to the cross-border 
shopping, although one could stand up and argue to some 
degree. I mean, you could reach and find arguments. If you 
made it the issue of a competitive position, certainly ow 
friends in the third party might begin to argue about the 











st of social programs and how that impacts on competi- 
eness. 

Mr Kwinter: Well— 

Mr Christopherson: Just let me finish. The one thing 
s is not is to run away from the word “competitiveness,” 
lich seems to be a favourite point of discussion among 
r friends in the media these days. Contrary to that, we 
: not afraid of the word. In fact, I think and hope we are 
ling with it head-on, because we need to. All we are 
ring to do here is keep this recommendation focused on 
> issue that is at hand. 


Mr Stockwell: I guess my problem is I do not really 
derstand— 


The Chair: They liked you down the hall. 


Mr Stockwell: That is because I—no, they were not 
apping because you introduced me. 

_ My problem is, I hear your arguments, but what comes 
‘mind is, so what? All we are looking for is information 
hen you are making a decision. If the third-party mem- 
rs push this to the extreme and say, “According to social 
vices, we need that benefit,” I do not think it will hap- 
‘n, but so what? All you are getting is more information. 
hink that is what we are here to try and get, information. 

If you are going to suggest that by including it the way 
iP phrased now we are going to have too much informa- 
bn or you are going to allow us the upper hand because 
i learned what really happens when you introduce cer- 
in pieces of legislation, that is really shortsighted. It is 
Se 

| J think the two examples cited are clear indicators to 
why you as the government would be agreeing to it, 











2cause you can save face. Rather than backtracking some 
w weeks or months later, you can learn all this informa- 
on up front, and if you are going to continue on with the 
igislation, you can line up your arguments beforehand. It 
ist does not make sense to me why anyone would not 
ant the information about what this legislation will do to 
ffect jobs and competitiveness. Why anyone would not 
‘ant that information is beyond me. 


Mr Jamison: I do not know. I think the proposal of 
ie government side here does not limit you from looking 
t anything. The report itself is a report that deals with 
ross-border shopping. That is what we are dealing with 
nd trying to round out here. It is a cross-border shopping 
sport from this committee. I do not know how that could 
ause anyone heartburn. That is what we are doing here 
yday. Certainly the effects of different legislation, pending 
sgislation, tax increases or decreases, can be weighed in 
nd factored in. 

In a non-partisan way, as you have already said, 
Aonte, I really do not understand this debate that has been 
oing on here for the last 15 minutes, because in my mind 
- is not restrictive. The wording that has been put forward 
eally does not hem us in. I know that as a government 
aember, I want to be able to scrutinize, just the same as 
he opposition and the third-party members, the effects of 
ny legislation that would affect the particular issue we are 
lealing with in committee now, the cross-border shopping 
eport from the finance and economics committee. 
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The whole situation on cross-border shopping is vast 
really. There are multitudes of things that could affect that 
particular issue. I do not understand why this has caused 
this committee such a long and strenuous kind of debate 
around particular wording when the wording we are in fact 
debating is “cross-border shopping.” I just do not under- 
stand why we are allowing ourselves to get off the track on 


this thing. 


The Chair: Ms Anderson has brought a question, and 
that is, are we dealing with the amendment to the third 
party’s number 4 as a separate issue or are we dealing with 
it instead of what would be number 15 of the report? 


Mr Christopherson: No. It was a separate point. We 
thought it was strong enough. 

I will just make one point and then that is our position 
explained ad nauseam. The last thing is—and I think Mr 
Kwinter twigged to it when he said that we tried to accom- 
modate—the fact of the matter is that if we were not inter- 
ested in having information come out, then really, 
politically, internally within the government, the best thing 
for us to do would have been to just ignore number 4 and 
set it aside, because information is something that is not 
always desired by some individuals in some circum- 
stances, but we thought the point was well taken, and I say 
that with all due respect. All we wanted to do was to make 
sure that indeed it was relevant to the issue before us and 
that it was not in any way a back door— 

Mr Stockwell: I give up. 

Mr Kwinter: Mr Chairman, just to reply to Mr Jamison, 
you have not seen me in a prolonged debate. You have not 
seen me in a strenuous debate. If you think my objection is 
prolonged and strenuous, it was really just a comment, just 
something that came up, and I was putting forward a point 
of view. It is certainly not something that, as I say, I had 
given any prolonged effort or any strain to. It was just a 
matter of pointing it out in the same way that the last time 
we met I raised the question about the word “panacea.” | 
am just raising it. I am quite prepared to have it discussed, 
as we have, and to move on. That was it, no more, no less. 

Mr Stockwell: Okay. Let’s go with yours. 


Mr Jamison: I look forward to the day when I can see 
you in a strenuous debate. 

The Chair: I was just going to ask, is this a threat, a 
warning or a comment? 

Mr Stockwell: He only gets to those in caucus. 

The Chair: Are there further comments to the report? 

Mr Christopherson: No, we are satisfied with the 
report as amended to this moment. 

The Chair: Are there any further comments about any 
part of the report, or can we pass this along to the writing 
team to put together a final draft? 

Mr Stockwell: We reserve the right to take it back to 
our respective caucuses. Okay. 

Mr Christopherson: I just wrote that one now. I do 
not think there will be a problem. 


Mr Stockwell: Water off a duck for you guys. 
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Mr Christopherson: Usually you would think the Mr Stockwell: I move adjournment. | 
other way around, would you not? The Chair: All in favour? This committee is ad 
The Chair: Are there any other items of business we —journed till 10 o’clock next Thursday. 
should deal with now, or do we adjourn this committee? The committee adjourned at 1700. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON FINANCE AND ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Thursday 20 June 1991 


The committee met at 1018 in committee room 1. 


CROSS-BORDER SHOPPING 


The Chair: I think I am going to see a quorum and 
gin this because, as Mr Kwinter indicated, at 10:30 he 
's to go to a meeting and we want to be sure that we wrap 
is up so that when the Treasurer comes in at 11 o’clock 
2 are done with the cross-border shopping. 

Where would we like to begin this morning? Have we 
ticed any changes we would like to discuss or are there 
ly outstanding issues we need to address? 

Mr Christopherson: On the first point from Anne, 
oes the committee wish to indicate in the report those 
commendations that are unanimous?” obviously we 
= like to. I think that is entirely in the hands of the 
yposition members as to what their comfort level is with 
at idea. 

_ Mr Kwinter: Both our party and the third party have 
dicated we are going to be putting in minority reports. 
here are certain proposals in here that I personally, and I 
‘sume my colleagues, do not have a feeling about one 
ay or the other. It was not something sufficiently outra- 
sous or contentious that we wanted to dispute it, but it 
was not something we thought was the be-all and 














you want to put that in, go ahead and put it in. We don’t 
ally have a problem with it.” The ones we do have a prob- 
with we are going to address in our minority report. 
From that point of view, I would be just as happy 
ithout commenting one way or the other whether it is 
nanimous or not. The fact is it is in the report. It is the 
port of the committee and we will sign it, but I would 
sel a little uncomfortable giving the impression that I 
ave 100% agreement with every single one of these 
ings. I do not have any great disagreement with them but 
lere are two or three of those things I just do not have a 
‘eling about one way or the other. I do not know whether 
nyone else wants to comment. 


Mr Christopherson: That is fine. That really is fine. 
fo argument from us whatsoever. I can appreciate your 
osition. The only thing I would suggest is that some of 
le recommendations may have added weight with the 
abinet if it were indicated that these are things the three of 
s agree on. I just leave that thought out there, and if the 
pposition is not comfortable with that way, we certainly 
2spect that. 

While I have the floor, I would just acknowledge that 
n the next point, the two recommendations from Anne are 
Iso acceptable. On the third point, I think it is probably 
ppropriate that we indeed show the revised estimate and 
eep the report as current as possible, as close to the date 
Jat appears on it that we completed our work. I think that 
akes good sense. 


d-all. It was just there and we said: “We have no problem. . 


. Ms Anderson: If I can just make a suggestion for 
some wording for that, perhaps on page 6, at the end of 
paragraph 2, we could add some words, something to the 
effect of, “A subsequent study by the Ministry of Industry, 
Trade and Technology, publicized after the committee’s 
hearings, estimates the loss of retail sales to be $2.2 billion, 
more than double the previous estimate.” 


Mr Christopherson: Whatever reflects the truth. 


The Chair: Are we comfortable with that? Any dis- 
cussion on that? Seeing none, are there any other points? 


Mr B. Ward: Are we wrapping up the report? 


The Chair: Yes, we are. That is our hope. My sense 
from the committee was that is what we would try to do 
this morning. 

Mr B. Ward: Before we finalize everything, two or 
three weeks ago I asked research to see if it could find 
information on the economic status of the American border 
communities and states. We received a report that was a 
tax comparison between us and the Americans, but we never 
did get information on the economic wellbeing of the 
American communities. I am just wondering if it was per- 
haps too difficult or we just could not do it. Some questions, 
in my mind, are still there. 

If Buffalo is receiving all this economic activity from 
Ontario companies through relocation, why in the last year 
or so did it feel compelled to shut down its transit system 
because it could not afford to pay for it? New York City’s 
mayor, just a week and a half ago, went on record as 
saying that they are going to have to shut down every 
fourth streetlight because they cannot afford to run them. I 
do not know why they have to do that. Perhaps Anne could 
clarify that. Maybe that information is not out there and 
that is why our research could not come up with some 
report on the economic health and wellbeing of the American 
communities and states at borders. 


Ms Anderson: The information is difficult to compare 
between the different states and the different— 
Mr B. Ward: I am not saying comparing. 

Ms Anderson: Perhaps there was a slight misunder- 
standing. I thought you were trying to find some kind of 
comparison between the bordering states and Ontario, and 
that is partly what the tax information was to address. 


Mr B. Ward: That was what we received, the tax 
comparison, but it never really covered why the American 
communities and states are in financial trouble if they are 
doing so well. It never really touched on that. Perhaps it is 
too late, because we are closing the book on this chapter, 
but if we happen to have cross-border shopping come back 
to this committee, that is something we would want to take 
a look at in greater detail. 
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The Chair: Mr Sterling moves that we add recom- 
mendation 18 to the report, and that recommendation 18 be, 
“The Ontario government should roll back the gasoline, 
fuel, alcohol and tobacco tax increases imposed by the 
1991 budget.” 

Mr Sterling: I would like a recorded vote on this, Mr 
Chair. . 

The committee divided on Mr Sterling’s motion, 
which was negatived on the following vote: 


Ayes—4 
Kwinter, Miclash, Phillips, G., Sterling. 


Nays-5 

Christopherson, Hansen, Sutherland, Ward, B., Ward, M. 

The Chair: Mr Sterling moves that we add to this 
report as recommendation 18, “The Ontario government 
should harmonize its provincial sales tax with the federal 
goods and services tax.” 

Discussion? 

Mr Christopherson: Just a question. Norm, for 
simplicity’s sake, are you just moving the recommendations 
that were on your page? 

Mr Sterling: Yes. It is recommendation 2. 

The Chair: Hearing no discussion, all those in favour? 

Mr Sterling: I would like a recorded vote as well. 


The committee divided on Mr Sterling’s motion, 
which was negatived on the following vote: 


Ayes-1 
Sterling. 


Nays-8 


Christopherson, Hansen, Kwinter, Miclash, Phillips, G., 
Sutherland, Ward, B., Ward, M. 

The Chair: Mr Sterling moves that the Ontario govern- 
ment should produce and make publicly available an analysis 
of the effects of any relevant legislation or regulations it pro- 
poses to introduce or amend on the competitive position of 
the Ontario economy or, where appropriate, on specific 
sectors. 

Mr Christopherson: Briefly, I just want the record to 
show that in our previous discussions we did offer up a 
response to that. There is now language in the main report 
that we believe deals with the substantive matter contained 
in the motion, but we recognize the changes that the oppo- 
sition would like to see, and hence the motion that ‘is be- 
fore us, but the record should reflect that we do believe we 
accommodated much of what recommendation 4 says. 

The Chair: Further discussion? 

Mr Sterling: It is a recorded vote too, Mr Chair. 

The committee divided on Mr Sterling’s motion, 
which was negatived on the following vote: 


Ayes-3 
Miclash, Phillips, G., Sterling. 
Nays-5 
Christopherson, Hansen, Jamison, Ward, B., Ward, M. 
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The Chair: Mr Christopherson moves the adoption 
the report as contained in draft 3 with the amendments th: 





were made today. 


Mr Sterling: I am going to vote against the report an 
we will be submitting a dissenting opinion. I consider t 
report to have no significant recommendations which wil 
in effect, deal with the cross-border shopping issue an 
alleviate the concerns of border communities. I beliey 
most of it is recommendations which will have, perhaps, | 
little effect, but not very much effect on the problem. 


The committee divided on Mr. Christopherson’s mou 
which was agreed to on the following vote: © 


Ayes-—6 
Christopherson, Hansen, Jamison, Sutherland, Ward, B 
Ward, M. 


Nays-3 
Miclash, Phillips, G., Sterling. 


The Chair: We need to have a deadline for the dis 
senting opinion so that we can get the report to the Treasure 
he has indicated to me that sooner rather than later would b 
his preference, so what is the will of the committee in term 
of the dissenting report? 


_ Mr Sutherland: If I could make a comment, I think it 
important that we have this report ready to release befor 
the House adjourns. I think the positions have been ver 
well-thought-out. The Liberal caucus has brought forwar 
its recommendations, and we debated them, and I thin 
they know where they are going. As for the third party, 
think we have been very accommodating in waiting fo 
initial recommendations to come forward. I think one ¢ 
the reasons they were delayed is because the two member 
who were supposed to represent the third party on thi 
committee decided that the budget hearings across th 
province by their caucus should take precedence over th 
official business of the House, and we have been ver 
accommodating there. So I hope we would have a ver 
short deadline so that we can have this report tabled in th 
House before we adjourn next week. 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 


The Chair: Are you recommending a date, Mr Suth 
erland? 


Mr Sutherland: I guess I need to know, once thos 
reports are in, how long it would take to attach them and the 
have the whole report tabled in the House. I am not quit 
Sure; is it a day process, is it a two-day process? 


The Chair: The clerk is informing me that it has to b 
translated, then bound, then prepared to present to th 
House. Perhaps you would like to comment on the possi 
bility of doing it before next Thursday. 


Clerk of the Committee: The translation is really th 
time-consuming process. Even if we had the dissentin; 
Opinions by tomorrow, I am not sure we could get it trans 
lated in time. The committee could agree to table an Englis! 
version, with the French to follow, although last week i 
discussion, the committee agreed that it wanted it together 
back-to-back in the same document. 





Mr Hansen: Is it not possible to translate this docu- 
ant here? It would be a very short document from each of 
: other parties, the opposition party and the third party, and 
issibly we would be able to meet the deadline. 


The Chair: As the clerk has just informed me, it de- 

ds on the deadline for the dissenting opinions; obviously 
> deadline would have to be sooner rather than later. Do 
> have a date? 


Mr Sterling: I would hope to be able to provide you 
ith a dissenting opinion by Tuesday of next week, which 
only three or four days from now. I had hoped that there 
juld be changes with regard to the government’s report, 
I call this committee’s report. We may be able to have it 
me before that time. 


_ The Chair: The clerk has informed me that the body 
‘the report could be sent out to begin translation today, 
d that the dissenting reports could be translated and in 
‘me version, not bound, but perhaps a photocopied ver- 
fn that could be tabled in the House by the end of sitting 
»xt week. 


, Mr B. Ward: If you get it Tuesday. 














' The Chair: Is that the instruction to the clerk? We 
sed a motion. 
_ Mr Christopherson moves that the opposition be re- 


1ested to provide their dissenting reports by Tuesday of 
sxt week, to the clerk of the committee. 

| Motion agreed to. 

_ The Chair: Do we need a motion to table it in its 
abound form?. 

Clerk of the Committee: No, that is not a problem, 
it does the committee want to have the report simply 
bled, or tabled and debated with a motion to adopt the 
Be oriidatione? 

| MrB. Ward: Do you need a motion for that? 

- The Chair: I would think, yes. 

Mr B. Ward: I so move. 

The Chair: Which one? 

Mr B. Ward: What is normal procedure here? 

The Chair: With the pre-budget document—it was 
ist tabled—there was no debate. 

Mr B. Ward: Is that normal procedure? 

Mr Sterling: That does not matter. They do that in case 
1ey want to debate it some time in the future, because it is 
p to the government House leader to call it or not. That is 
Je normal procedure. 

The Chair: Standing orders also give this committee 
n option to ask for comprehensive comment from the 
overnment on the recommendations within 180 days of 
1e tabling of the report. 

Mr Sterling: Sounds good to me. 

Mr Christopherson: This side of the room, the gov- 
mment side, has continually said how important we con- 
ider this matter to be, and that we want this report to have 
ome strength to it. That has not been rhetoric; we mean it. 
think that asking for that kind of response is consistent 
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with the message that we have sent our colleagues, and I 
think we would agree to make that request also. 

The Chair: Are there any other comments or discus- 
sion on the report? Then I consider this matter to be closed 
and I thank the committee for their co-operation. The 
Chair has appreciated that..Since the Treasurer is not going 
to appear until 11 o’clock, are there other matters of busi- 
ness this committee should consider before we hear from 
the Treasurer? 


Mr Christopherson: Is Norm going to be driving the 
bus when we travel in August? 


Mr Sterling: Are we travelling in August? 

Mr Phillips: Have the dates been set yet? 

Mr Sutherland: Correct me if I am wrong, but I 
thought we were meeting the last week of July, starting 29 
July, for four days here— 

Mr Christopherson: Could I interject for a moment and 
indicate that we are now moving into the discussion of the 
budget and the budget itinerary for the upcoming hearings. 


Mr Sutherland: Probably what needs to be done is 
another subcommittee meeting just to confirm some of 
those details before we formally discuss it here. I was 
under the impression that we are meeting, starting 29 July, 
the week before the civic holiday, for four days, and then 
we take the week of the civic holiday off, and then we are 
back for, I believe, three more weeks of four days travel- 
ling around. That is tentatively what I have heard. I 
would not want to be held to that as a final in-stone 
decision. 

Mr Sterling: What are you going to do if we do hold 
you to it? 

What are the four weeks? Do you know, Mr Chairman? 

The Chair: Other than what Mr Sutherland has just 
said to you, I— 

Mr Sterling: Okay. Why do we not discuss it when 
we have the information? 

The Chair: The other point we have to settle here 
concerns the expert witnesses who are being brought for- 
ward by the parties. 

Mr Sutherland: May I suggest, Mr Chair, that if we 
could have a subcommittee meeting on Monday some 
time, we might be able to get all those issues resolved in 
terms of what weeks the committee is holding hearings 
and who exactly the expert witnesses will be. I do not 
know whether Mr Kwinter is coming back— 

Mr Phillips: He will be back. 

Mr Sutherland: Okay. Maybe we can agree as to 
when we can have a subcommittee meeting on Monday to 
finalize those details. 

The Chair: All right. Are there any other matters be- 
fore the Treasurer arrives? Should we take a short recess 
until about five to 11, so that we are here in time for the 
Treasurer? Is that agreed? I think it is agreed. 


The committee recessed at 1041. 
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1991-92 BUDGET 


The Chair: I would like to call this session to order. 
We have with us this morning the Treasurer of Ontario to 


discuss the budget. Welcome, Mr Treasurer. I understand ~ 


you have some opening comments you would like to make. 


HONOURABLE FLOYD LAUGHREN 

Hon Mr Laughren: Thank you for the invitation to 
appear here. Despite what others might have said, I wel- 
come these hearings. I think they are an opportunity to 
have a good debate on the budget and substitute some light 
for the heat that has been there on it. So I really do look 
forward to it. 

I am very pleased as well that you have decided to 
travel; I gather you have decided to travel. I do not know 
your exact schedule, but I am really happy about that be- 
cause there are a lot of people out there who want to know 
the whole story on the budget, not just the distortions that 
have been raised about it. So I am really happy that you 
are going to be travelling across the province. I do not 
know how much time I am going to be able to spend with 
you on that, but they are not my hearings anyway. They 
are your hearings, not the Treasury’s. 

With me this morning is Bryan Davies, who is the 
Deputy Treasurer. He will help me out on any questions 
you might have that I do not know the answers to. There 
are some other people from Treasury here too who will 
help out if you have questions that are perhaps too technical 
or that I simply do not know the answer to. 

I think the job you have to do is an important one. As a 
long-time advocate of the committee system in this prov- 
ince, I almost envy you, Mr Chair, as you head across the 
province in August, I believe, conducting these hearings. 

It has now been about two months since the budget 
was brought down, the first budget we have ever had the 
opportunity to deliver in this province. There has been a lot 
of debate over the budget, some in the Legislature, al- 
though not as much as I would have liked. I really wish we 
could have got on with the debate on the budget, but that is 
history and I will not dwell on it. There has been a lot of 
debate in the media and the fax lines have even heated up, 
dealing with the budget. I am happy that we are now in an 
open legislative process, where we should be debating the 
budget. It is an important budget, it makes some important 
statements and I am really pleased that we have reached 
the point now where elected representatives are having an 
opportunity to debate it. 

I wanted to start off by putting the budget in the con- 
text of the economic conditions in which we find ourselves 
and in which we found ourselves as we were drafting the 
budget. The recession, as we know, is the worst that we 
have experienced since the Second World War. We lost 
over 250,000 jobs last year, basically private sector jobs, in 
this province. The manufacturing sector in particular expe- 
rienced a very severe decline in output. House sales and 
car sales dropped dramatically and capital investment was 
down as well. 


_ have not had a moment of doubt or second thought 0) 


We just received the Canadian figures for the fir 
quarter of the calendar year, the January to March perio 
Taking that first quarter and transferring it into an annua 
rate, the real gross domestic product declined at an annua 
rate of 4.6%. When you combine that with the fourth quart 
of last year, which was down to minus 4.9%, it is the wor 
two-quarter decline in GDP since the recession. That i 
how serious the recession has been. | 


Interjection: Since the war. 


Hon Mr Laughren: Since the war at least, yes. Th 
is why there were 260,000 jobs lost in the economy o 








Ontario. Ten years ago when there was a recession, ther 


were about 223,000 jobs lost, so it is more severe. I wil 
comment on the nature of some of the closures too. “| 
The drop in economic output in Ontario saw a declin 
from an average of 3.6% of annual increases in the 198 
to minus 3.3% in 1991, That gives you an example of thi 
magnitude of the drop. | 
We are certain as well that the recession has signalle 
some very fundamental changes in the Ontario economy 
The shift is going on away from manufacturing and ‘owal 
the service industries, and that has been accelerated whi 
this recession is on. We need to adjust to that new reality. 
It was against that backdrop of a severe recession tha 
we found ourselves planning for and then delivering ou 
first budget as a government. We made a decision, and 


hesitation that our decision, a deliberate decision to figh 
the recession rather than the deficit, was the right one. 
would do it again. I am proud that we decided to fight thi 
recession and protect people in the worst recession sine 
the Second World War. | 
The $9.7-billion deficit that people do not like was no 
caused by a wild spending spree. By no stretch of thi 
imagination was it caused by that. The effect of the recessiol 
on revenues and expenditures is really what got us there 
not because we are a big-spending government. | 
If you look at the results of the recession just on ou 
revenues, for example, you will see that in 1991, if we 
were to experience the same revenues as we had becaust 
of growth in the 1980s, our revenues would be betwee 
$3.3 billion and $3.7 billion higher for 1991-92. In othe 
words, if we had had the same kind of growth that we hac 
been rolling along with in this province, approximatel 
$3.5 billion in increased revenues would have come our way. 


1110 

On top of that, we had the federal government. I do no 
think anybody has disputed this fact; not even the Tories it 
this House have disputed the fact that the cutbacks i 
transfer payments from the federal government cost u: 
about $1.6 billion. We had to make up for that, my friends 
You never bring that into the equation when you talk abou 
it in the assembly, I notice. 

We have statutory obligations to pay people assistanc 
when they lose their job, at least partly because of the nev 
regulations on the UIC, I might add. We have a statutory 
requirement to pay those people assistance when they g¢ 
off unemployment and on to social assistance. Unless you 
believe we should just turn them on to the streets, we have 



















obligation to pay those people some income mainte- 
nce. In 1991-92, that will be up by about $1.4 billion. 
at is a lot of money and that is a statutory requirement. 
yat is a 40% increase, and do not tell me that this govern- 
ent had any role to play in causing those welfare rates to 
» up 40%. You might look to some other people as to 
hy we have a recession like this. ; 

That is why I get very angry when I see the federal 
yries criticizing Ontario. Their high dollar and high inter- 
‘t rates had more to do with this recession than even the 
revious government did, so I think we should put in per- 
ctive just why we are in this recession and how we had 
‘cope with it and why we had to cope with it. 

' I want to get into some more options that we could 
ave dealt with if we had wanted to satisfy the Tories and 
>t have this deficit, and I am going to be very specific 
iis morning. . 

We really believe we made the right choice. This year 
e are spending $4.3 billion in capital expenditures. When 
e private sector tells me we are spending too much and 
at the deficit is too high, I say to them, “Should we cut 
ack on capital expenditures?” I hear, “Well, no, you really 
ouldn’t cut back on capital expenditures because that is 
n investment in the future.” 
| Besides, who does the capital expenditure work? When 
fe spend money on capital, who does the work? It is the 
tivate sector that does the work, so there is an advantage to 
1e private sector in our spending that $4.3 billion in capital. 
More important, it is an investment in Ontario. I hope 
ne people in this room will read budget paper E attached 

the budget because there is a clear statement in there of 
ow we view Ontario. We believe that putting money, capital 
xpenditures now, is what is going to make Ontario com- 
etitive in the future. We feel very, very strongly about that 
nd I have not had too many people complain about that. 

We know as well that the deficit has helped maintain 
nd create—a combination of those two things—70,000 
obs. If you think that 260,000 jobs is not enough jobs to 
ose in the province and you would rather have 330,000, 
hen stand up and say so, because that is what this deficit 
lid; it protected or created 70,000 jobs. 
The anti-recession package alone, the $700 million 
yackage which, when you add on the local government 
contribution, came to pretty close to $1 billion—the last 
wmber I saw was about $940 million or $950 million— 
steated about 14,000 jobs in the province; person jobs, not all 
full-year jobs because a lot of the projects were short-term 
and it was all capital project jobs. 
Those were not programs. They were not programs 
that are going to be built into the system and continued; 
they were capital works that. needed to be done anyway. 
They were on the shelf waiting to be done. We either did 
them in the future or we did them now. But why put them 
off? Why not do them now when they are desperately 
needed? The jobs are needed and the improvements to our 
infrastructure in this province are needed now as well, so 
why not do it now? And yet I hear the Tories telling me 
that we should not be doing that kind of thing because our 
deficit is too high. Well, fine. Tell us that you do not want 
those jobs out there, but do not pretend that you can have it 
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both ways, that you can create jobs without having a deficit at 
a time of recession. It is simply not possible. 

We did in this budget expand training opportunities for 
workers who want to enter or re-enter the workforce. We 
are committed to reforming the social assistance system 
and we have put $215 million into reforming the system, 
because if I feel strongly about one thing, it is the term 
“transitions” in that Social Assistance Review Committee 
report, transitions from welfare to work. We want to do 
that in a very positive way and that is what that $215 
million in the budget is designed to do. We think that is 
what people want; they want that system reformed. Every- 
body tells us that, the private sector, the public sector, the 
recipients, everybody wants that system revised. Well, you 
cannot do it for free. You better get that in your heads. It 
costs money to reform the social assistance system and get 
people back to work, and we think now is the time to do it, 
both in terms of training and counselling and getting people 
back into the workplace. 

For people at the bottom end of the income scale, we 
are providing tax relief through the Ontario tax reduction 
program, the largest enrichment in the history of this prov- 
ince, and we are very proud of that. Unless, of course, you 
believe those at the bottom of the scale should not be 
getting any benefits out of the system; then I suppose you 
would tell us that we should not improve that, either. 

We are improving the supports to employment program 
to help social assistance recipients keep part of their net 
earnings while on welfare to help them get back into the 
workplace, because we got a lot of complaints that you go 
out and work and then it does not pay you to go out and 
work. We think that is an important ingredient in that 
whole transition concept as well. 

We increased the grants to municipalities, which had 
been frozen, as you may recall, in order that they can cope 
with some of their demands. We did not do the offloading 
that the federal Tories did. That would have been part of 
the solution of keeping the deficit down. We could have 
stuck it to the municipalities and to the school boards and 
to the hospitals, but you do not tell us to do that; you just 
tell us to keep the deficit down. It is time there was some 
honest debate around this deficit and this budget. 

We are increasing the supply of affordable housing 
with an additional 10,000 rent-geared-to-income units. If 
you think those should not be there, say so, but I think they 
should be. I think it is an important part not just of eco- 
nomic development but of social development, and housing 
is one of the best economic stimulants there is, because 
when you build houses, you also need furniture, appliances 
and landscaping. It is a very good economic stimulant, a 
good multiplier, and we think that is an important state- 
ment to make. 

We also decided not to put the provincial sales tax on 
top of the GST. That in itself saved almost $470 million. If 
the Tories think we should be putting it on top of the GST, 
they should say so. Say if that is the way you think we 
should be reducing the deficit so at least we will know 
where you stand. 

I wanted to get into some of the alternatives we had, 
because I think that is something people have not been 
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talking about very much. Just to put it in perspective, we 
ended last year with a $3-billion deficit. I really have not 
heard anybody blame the government for that, not even the 
Tories. They are blaming us for the $9.7 billion this year, 
but not the $3 billion. I have not heard anybody do that. 
There may be some, but I think most fair-minded people 
understand that we inherited a government in the midst of 
a recession when the bottom was falling out of the Ontario 
economy and we certainly were not the cause of that. 

But if you put into perspective. what we could have 
done to satisfy the Tories on reducing the deficit back to 
the $3 billion—not even back to zero; I have not heard you 
say that, but you certainly think we should have kept the 
deficit down to $3 billion, I understand—there are some 
things we could have done. 

We could have flat-lined the major transfer payments 
to our major transfer partners. I think people understand 
that means the municipalities, it means the school boards, 
it means the hospitals and it means the colleges and the 
universities. I remind you that enrolment is going up in our 
educational institutions, we have an aging population, so 
there is increased utilization of the health care system. 

Talk to any municipal politician, talk to people at the 
local level and see what they. think about having their 
property taxes go up. See what they think. Tell them that is 
what you want them to do. Tell them you want the provin- 
cial government to keep its deficit down, offload the costs 
on to the municipalities so the property tax will be higher. 
Be honest; say that to them. I have not heard you say that, 
but that is what is implied in what you are telling us. 
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If we had done that, if we had flat-lined transfers to our 
partners out there, as we call them, enrolment in colleges 
and universities would have had to be cut, we think, by 
about 25,000 students. Almost 5,000 hospital beds would 
have had to be closed; 10% of the hospital beds in this 
province would have had to be closed in order to meet 
those numbers. We think that without any additional funds 
for municipalities and school boards, either property taxes 
would have had to be increased by 4.2% over 1990 levels 
or 6,000 classrooms would have had to be closed, and 
public health operations would have been slashed by 33%. 

That is not all we could have done. We could have 
eliminated all new spending initiatives, undertaken no new 
spending initiatives by the government whatsoever. We 
could have discontinued the home care programs for seniors 
and the disabled. We could have discontinued entirely the 
legal aid program. We could have eliminated the winter 
maintenance program for provincial highways. We could 
have eliminated the technology fund, slashed welfare rates 
by 10%, dropped the Ontario drug benefit for both seniors 
and social assistance recipients. Those are some of the 
things that we could have done, and do you know what? 
Even if we had done those, we could not have kept the 
deficit at $3 billion. 

I am waiting to hear what we should have done. I want 
to hear this, how we could have got back to the $3 billion. 
All I am hearing is that the deficit is too high. I agree the 
deficit is too high. Who wants a deficit of $9.7 billion? But 
I think it was the responsible thing to do in the midst of the 
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worst recession since the Second World War, and I do nc 
regret that. 
Do I have a time limit, Mr Chair? 


The Chair: About four more minutes. 


Hon Mr Laughren: Oh, I did not know I had a tim 
limit. I am sorry. But I can tell you that if we had made al 
those cuts, there would have been substantially higher un 
employment in this province. Is that what you want? Di 
you want higher unemployment in this province? I hav 
not heard anybody say that. So I think that the ae 
were not only unpalatable, they were simply unacceptabl 
We just simply could not do that, and we wanted to maki 
sure that Ontario is ready for the recovery, and by invedil 
in Ontario, we think it will be. | 

I hasten to add though that we are concerned about th 
deficit and we are going to tackle it. There are some thing; 
we have already done, such as the agreement with th 
Ontario Medical Association. We put in the budget < 
medium-term fiscal plan which has the deficit dropping tc 
$7.8 billion in three years. I know that is a high number 
and a lot of people are concerned that number is too high 
but we wanted to be very realistic in that number too. We 
did not want to put in a number that we could not achieve 
We really wanted to be realistic about that. 

We know that debt servicing is going to stabilize ail é 
little over 12 cents on every dollar. I remind you that the 
federal level is 34 cents on every dollar and we are deter: 
mined not to make the mistakes the federal government 
has made. We are determined not to get into that trap. 

As I say, we have put in place for the first time ir 
Ontario an agreement with the medical profession to contair 
the costs of health care—it is the first time that has hap- 
pened—and we are reforming the drug plan. We are con- 
taining out-of-province health care costs as well. We have 
the Fair Tax Commission churning away. We are hoping i 
will help us develop a fair tax system in the province. We 
are putting in place a Treasury Board, which I believe is 
going to be debated this afternoon. I look forward to that 
debate in the Legislature, which is going to be completely 
preoccupied with expenditure management. There has not 
been in this province a process to look at entire allocations, 
entire ministries, entire programs. It has split between 
Treasury and Management Board, and we are really going 
to try and get a focus on expenditure management. 

I wanted to end on—there is more I could say—a positive 
note because I think things are looking a little better. There 
are some numbers coming in that are encouraging. There 
was an increase in employment in Ontario in the last num- 
bers, the house and car sales are up, interest rates have 
been dropping. All of that is very helpful, but we are not 
expecting the rebound from this recession will be as strong 
as it was in 1981-82. If you look at the unemployment 
numbers for the next three years, they stay very high. I 
think even by 1995 they are still over 7%, almost 8%, as I 
recall. That is a very high number. That is why we had to 
be very realistic about the medium-term fiscal plan, so 
really, I would also ask you to think about the future in 
Ontario and the kind of economy we want to have. 



















I think most of us understand that we must have a high 
jue added economy here. If we cannot have in Ontario a 
gh value added, high-quality, high-wage economy given 
it positioning with our expenditures on education and 
frastructure, who can? We are extremely well positioned 
play a leading role in high-quality jobs and high value 
ded jobs in the 1990s. We cannot survive in a beggar- 
y-neighbour approach where we try to cope with the 
west possible wages anywhere in the world. That is ri- 
culous. We would not succeed if we tried. So let’s make 
ire we have a plan to go the other way. 

We want to work together with the organized labour 
ovement in this province, with the business community 
‘this province. I also recognize the fact that we have to 
ork very hard with the business community to make a 
urtnership work. I understand that, because there is scep- 
sism that we have to overcome. We are prepared to work 
ary hard at that; we are trying and we are determined to 
ake it work. 

I am hoping that people will see it is in all our best 
iterests to work together, because we believe very 
rongly that is the route we must go. We have confidence 
i the future of this province. That is why are investing in 
‘as strongly as we are, and I look forward to the comments 
f the members of this committee. I wish you very well in 
our travels across the province. I think you will hear an 
Mteresting array of opinions on the budget and I almost— 
ot quite—envy you your task. Thank you very much for 
nis opportunity. 

_ The Chair: We have approximately 30 minutes. The 
me will be divided equally, 10 minutes per party. We 
egin with the Progressive Conservative Party. 

Mr Sterling: I would like to welcome you, Floyd, to 
ye Mike Harris hearings here in the Legislature. 


_ Hon Mr Laughren: Thanks, Norm. Where is Mike 
Tarris, by the way? 
Mr Sterling: He is at his son’s graduation in North Bay. 


Hon Mr Laughren: I noticed he was not here. I 
ought he would attend his own hearings. 


Mr Sterling: He is in North Bay. 
Hon Mr Laughren: I understand. 


: Mr Sterling: Thank you for your courtesy, and letting 
ne have my say. 

You blame a lot of other people for the problems that 
we found here: transfer payments, federal government. We 
vave heard that time and time again. Do you take any 
esponsibility at all for the lack of confidence the business 
sommunity has shown in your budget and in Ontario over 
he two months since your budget? 


Hon Mr Laughren: The business community I talk to 
1as confidence in Ontario; the investors I talk to in Ontario 
and the United States have confidence in Ontario. I do not 
yelieve the business community has a lack of confidence 
n this province. They may not like some of the principles 
which this government stands for, but I think that when we 
sit down and talk to them, they at least understand where 
we are coming from. We are not trying to surprise them. 
We are determined to consult with them very widely. 
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I understand the fact that people in the business com- 
munity do not like a high deficit, but at the same time, 
when I ask them if they believe we should be investing in 
the future of Ontario, they say yes. When I ask them if we 
should be closing hospital beds, they say no. When I ask 
them if we should be investing in our educational institutions, 
they say yes. They do not like the macro numbers, if you 
will, but they like the fact that we are maintaining a very 
high level of education and of capital expenditures in this 
province. I think you have to be careful in a blanket statement 
like, “They do not have confidence in the government.” I do 
not think that is fair. 
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Mr Sterling: In terms of talking to business people, 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade, which both Mr 
Turnbull and I had the opportunity to do on the Mike 
Harris task force, that certainly was a message we were 
getting. Can you tell me whether you have taken any major 
steps on your part to restrain government spending? What 
steps have you taken? 


Hon Mr Laughren: Absolutely. I am pleased to. I 
perhaps should have expanded on it more in my opening 
statement. I think probably the best example, while some 
people may not like it, was the fact that we worked out an 
arrangement with the Ontario Medical Association. It was 
a major commitment on our part to contain the costs of 
health care, which have been escalating at a remarkable 
rate, the total health care costs I think about 12% a year 
and the drug part of it around 19% a year—remarkable 
increases. Someone will correct me if I am wrong, but 
those are average numbers, the way they have been in- 
creasing, and we are finally going to get a handle on that. 
This may sound almost glib, but I think if we are going to 
save medicare, we have to control the costs of medicare. I 
am not saying this because you are a Conservative, Mr 
Sterling, but the federal government is making it very dif- 
ficult to contain the costs of health care with its refusal to 
allow its transfer payments to increase the way they should. 
So that is one thing, the agreement with the Ontario Medical 
Association. 

We are taking a look at the containment of costs in the 
drug plan and the out-of-province costs as well, and I 
touched on those briefly. 

The establishment of the Treasury Board: Basically, its 
sole purpose is to engage in multi-year planning and looking 
at entire programs for expenditure management, so I think 
that is a major commitment. 

A fairminded person would do this, and having known 
you as long as I have, Mr Sterling, I know you will recognize 
the fact that you do not suddenly stand all social programs 
in a province the size of Ontario on their heads and make 
massive and wholesale cuts your first eight months in gov- 
ernment, before you have had a chance to really establish 
priorities and look at entire programs and do them in a 
serious way, and consult not only with the people who are 
recipients of those programs but also with the people who 
deliver those programs. We are determined to do that. 


Mr Sterling: Some would argue very strenuously that 
what you have done with the OMA is exactly the opposite; 
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that is, you have handed it over to an arbitrator to make a 
decision on a major part of our budget, I believe some- 
where in the neighbourhood of $4 billion or $5 billion. 
Turning over to the arbitrator a decision to spend 
taxpayers’ money, in our view, is a mistake. 

I asked you before about the confidence of the business 
community in your government. Bill 70 was brought for- 
ward by the Minister of Labour. It has been gutted over the 
last two weeks because of the strenuous objections by 
business and the opposition. What are you going to do to 
gain their confidence? What are you going to do in the 
future to show that in fact you are sensitive to their needs 
and concerns at this time? 


Hon Mr Laughren: I[ think that is a fair question. I 
would take issue with your use of the word “gutted.” 
When we do sit down and talk to them about their con- 
cerns about a piece of legislation, that is not the law of the 
land but a bill that had been introduced. Surely to good- 
ness, one of the purposes of first reading of a bill is to get 
it out there to allow people to look at it and think about it, 
so when we sat down and talked to people in the business 
community and they expressed concern about the liability 
issue, we listened and we made changes. 

You can call that gutting the bill if you like, if you want 
to be pejorative about it, but it seems to me it was part of 
sitting down with the business community, taking its con- 
cerns seriously and being prepared to compromise the 
original position in the bill, and I think, quite frankly, we 
have a better bill now. You can call it gutting the bill if you 
like; I prefer to see it as that is how we want to deal with 
the business community and others out there. 

I cannot make any announcements today because there 
are too many t’s to cross and 1’s to dot yet, but when we 
heard the concerns of the business community and others 
about the gas guzzler tax, we brought them in, we sat 
down, we talked to them and we are working very hard to 
come up with the fine-tuning of that. 

So I hope those are important signals we are sending 
out, because we are serious about it. These are not some 
kind of optics in which we are engaged. If it were, we 
would not be making the changes. We would sit down and 
talk to them and say, “We listened to you; we are not going 
to make the changes.” That is not the case. Now I am not 
saying that every time we sit down with organized labour 
or the business community or anybody else we will be able 
to make changes. I am not pretending that, but when we 
can and when there is a better idea, we will take it. I think 
those are very strong signals we have sent out and I think the 
business community will recognize that and appreciate it. 


Mr Sterling: I am going to turn it over to Mr Turnbull 
in a minute, but quite frankly I think the business commu- 
nity did not think the Minister of Labour or the govern- 
ment thought through Bill 70 very carefully before it was 
introduced. That is its concern and its lack of confidence in 
your ability to govern. 


Mr Turnbull: Treasurer, you are going to double the 
debt in the next four years. You are going to double the 
amount of debt we have built up since Confederation to 
something around $70 billion. According to your budget 
















documents you are suggesting we are going to start comin 
out of the recession towards the end of this year. Much as) 
dislike Keynesian economics—but you seem to espo 
them—you are not following even John Maynard Keynes 
theory that you pay back as times get better. Are you goin) 
to whine through the next four years that times are bad an 
consequently you are going to dump all this debt on th 
backs of our children? 

By the time you leave office, you are going to hav 
$8,000 debt for every child born in this province. Whe 
they are born, they owe $8,000. You are very keen 0 
dumping on the federal government, and I might do som 
of that myself, but I have to tell you that we should not b 
repeating in this province the mistakes that have bee 
made elsewhere. We should learn from that. | 

Hon Mr Laughren: I happen to agree with yo 
completely. | 


Mr Turnbull: But you are doing it. 


Hon Mr Laughren: I do agree with you. We shoul: 
not be duplicating the mistake the federal government ha 
made. If you look at those numbers carefully, you wil 
notice that in the budget we are separating capital fro 
operating, not to disguise the consolidated deficit by an’ 
stretch of the imagination. People are not stupid, the 
would see through that, but— 

Mr Turnbull: Are you suggesting there was not | 
capital component before? | 

The Chair: Mr Turnbull, your time is up. | 

Hon Mr Laughren: Let me finish. You talked abo 
the increase in the debt in the next four years, and you at 
quite right; there is a substantial increase in the debt for thi 
next four years. You can see that in the numbers. But if yor 
break down those numbers into capital and operating, yor 
will see that by the end of the three-year, medium-term 
forecast, which is 1994-95, the operating part of the deficit— 
if you take away the capital component of it, which every’ 
body agrees needs to be there— | 

Mr Turnbull: But it is still a debt. 

The Chair: Mr Turnbull, please. 


Hon Mr Laughren: It is still a debt, but eetoon 
agrees we should be putting that money into capital. ; 

Mr Turnbull: But we have always put it into capital. | 

Hon Mr Laughren: But we have not always had thi 
kind of times we are having now either. I want to hea 
from you what your options are, and I hope that as iy 
committee travels the province, you will put out your op 
tions for getting the deficit down. 

Mr Turnbull: We have, and you have not been ‘ies 

Hon Mr Laughren: Oh, I have heard. Do you knov 
what I have heard you say? I have heard you say, “Reduct 
the wages in the public sector.” 

Mr Turnbull: We said, “Cap the increases,” 
giving $11,000 to senior civil servants. ) 

The Chair: Excuse me, Mr Turnbull, we have twe 
other questioners. | 

Hon Mr Laughren: Let me give you an example o 
those numbers. Let me tell you something: Even if we 
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ent stronger than you are suggesting, if we put a freeze 
| every civil servant in Ontario, a complete freeze this 
ar, do you know how much we would save? 


Mr Turnbull: You would save $750 million if you 
pt it to 2%. 

Hon Mr Laughren: Let me finish my sentence. If we 
d put a cap on every directly employed civil servant, we 
ould have saved, I believe, about $250 million. If we had 
zen the salary of everybody who is vaguely connected 
the public sector in the province, all of those people out 
ere in the hospitals and schools and everywhere else—if 
e had frozen them, not even the 2% that you have said— 
e would have saved $1 billion. So now you are down to 
3.7 billion. 


Mr Turnbull: It is pretty significant. 


Hon Mr Laughren: It is a significant number. Is it 
ir? Is it a fair start, Mr Turnbull? 


Mr Turnbull: It is a fair start. 
Hon Mr Laughren: Oh, I see. Okay. 


' The Chair: Excuse me. It is now time for the Liberal 
a 
140 

_ Mr Phillips: I appreciate the Treasurer being here. | 
1ink this is the fourth time he has been here and that has 
een exemplary on his part. 

_ The most interesting table in the budget to me was on 
age 55, and that outlines your thinking over the next four 
r five years. You have often said that in tough times you 
ave to spend money, but then there are good times com- 
ag, the 3% or 4% in real economic growth and we are still 
eeing deficits in the $7-billion to $8-billion range. I think 
‘ou have answered this before, but that presupposes, even 
9 get to the $7.8 billion, about $5 billion in new taxes. 
“hen for the following three years I do not think you get 
yelow about a $7-billion deficit, even in 1997-98. 

_ | think this is what people are looking at as a signal 




















rom the government, that good times or bad times, we are 
ooking at major deficits in the province. If my numbers 
wre right, the debt will go from maybe $40 billion when 
fou came in to about $100 billion in 1997-98. I think that 
's the number. Is that kind of a philosophy you will pursue, 


hat there is not going to be a balanced budget? 

I remember your remarks to this committee here about 
10t hiding capital, because I know you say you will bal- 
ance the operating 1997-98 but, as you said, “I think it 
would be so transparent to try.” This is talking about not 
dutting capital in. 

So what I am saying is that I think the business com- 
nunity—and I do not just mean the business commu- 
aity—but I think the community out there could accept 
that in bad times you spend but in good times we can see 
some light at the end of the tunnel. But I do not see where 
our deficit ever gets below $7 billion, even in good times 
seven years from now with all the restraint programs. | 
think that is what is worrying people. 

Have I accurately reflected how you view the budgets, 
and is that what we should look forward to realistically? 











Hon Mr Laughren: I would put things a little differ- 
ently than you put them, Mr Phillips. Also, we did mention 
in the budget, I think, that by 1997 the amount of deficit 
would be reflected by capital spending. In other words, the 
operating would be in effect in balance. That is a funny 
way of putting it. 

Mr Phillips: Right, and I assume there will be $7 billion 
of capital spent by that year. 

Hon Mr Laughren: I thought it would be less than that; 
I thought it was around $6 billion. 

Mr Phillips: Okay. 

Hon Mr Laughren: I think it is a little unfair to say 
we are not working at the—you did not quite say that, but 
about in good times getting the deficit down. You will 
notice in the table on page 55 to which you refer that the 
deficit does indeed decline every year and it will continue 
to decline. 

Mr Phillips: But that assumes new taxes. 


Hon Mr Laughren: It assumes new taxes and growth 
in the economy, absolutely. When you are working that far 
ahead, you do not know what that mix will be, but you are 
quite right, of course it does. I feel confident that as long 
as we stick to our guns on reducing that deficit every year 
people will understand that we are not spendthrifts, that we 
are determined to get the deficit down. 

It is like a mortgage on your house. I do not want to be 
overly simplistic about it, but I think most people under- 
stand they cannot go out and pay cash for their house and 
they need to have a mortgage, and often a very substantial 
mortgage, but as long as their credit cards are not running 
way over all the time—and if they are high, then they start 
working those credit card balances down. 

I feel very strongly about that. We have to do that, 
because I happen to believe, and I suspect you would agree 
with this, that our credibility is going to rest on how well 
we are able to manage the economy and get those deficits 
down. I have no doubt about that whatsoever, so my deter- 
mination is fierce in that regard, and so is the Premier’s, I 
can tell you. If you ever go to the speeches he or I make 
largely to the business or financial community, you will 
see reflected in our comments in every single case that we 
are determined to do that. 

Mr Phillips: Just a difference of opinion: On the 
OMA agreement, I know this is sort of the centrepiece of 
your cost-saving — 

Hon Mr Laughren: So far. 

Mr Phillips: —but first, the OMA has a fundamental 
disagreement with your numbers. You say 5%; they say 1%. 
They say unfettered, binding arbitration. I believe you have 
turned over 10% of your budget to an unfettered, independent 

arbitrator, so have you resolved the difference of opinion 
between yourselves on this? 

Hon Mr Laughren: Wait a minute. Let’s be fair about 
this. The payments to physicians are 10% of the provincial 
budget right now, not of the health care budget. 

Mr Phillips: It is $5 billion. 


Hon Mr Laughren: Yes, roughly about that. I am using 
fairly round numbers, but that is right. The health care budget 
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is almost $17 billion this year, I think, so it is almost a 
third of that. I think that for the very first time in the 
history of this province we are putting a cap on expendi- 
tures. I am being fair about this. We are going to get some 
heat on this; I have already had some letters saying “You 
shouldn’t be cutting back on this out-of-province cost.” 


Mr Phillips: On which expenditures? 


Hon Mr Laughren: Health care. That is part of the 
agreement with the OMA. We are going to work with 
them, in the sense of partnership, but we want to contain 
and control the number, distribution and remuneration of 
doctors. Let’s be fair about this. For the first time, in a 
spirit of partnership with the doctors and with the medical 
association we want to get a handle on it. They agree with 
this and I give them full marks. As you may recall, it was 
not an agreement that was unanimously approved by the 
membership of the OMA, so there are people who think it 
was too tight, but we think it is the beginning. I am sure there 
will be fine-tuning required as we go down the road with 
the medical profession, but we had to start somewhere. 


Mr Phillips: Do you agree that it is unfettered, binding 
arbitration? 


Hon Mr Laughren: That is not what they tell me. I 
did not do the negotiations with them and I do not pretend 
to be an expert on that part of it, but I am told they must 
consider the economic conditions of the province or all the 
details on that. It was my sense that it was not unfettered. 


Mr Kwinter: I would like to talk to you about the 
process. A couple of comments made by the Premier, by 
the Minister of Industry, Trade and Technology and by you 
really got me a little disturbed. I am not talking specifically 
about the gas guzzling tax, but that is a good example. The 
feeling was that we could not really talk to them about it 
beforehand because of budget secrecy. I think that is sort 
of an absurd statement. It seems to me that a responsible 
Treasurer and a responsible government would try to antic- 
ipate the impact any of their measures was going to have 
on any sector of the economy and would meet with those 
people and certainly canvass the options. 

I agree that the final and ultimate decision is yours and 
that it should be made in secret, but there is nothing to 
prevent anybody from discussing what some of the options 
are to get their input as to what would happen if proposals 
A or B were advanced. Do you have any comments on that? 


Hon Mr Laughren: Yes, and I happen to agree with 
you that the process is absurd. I find it bizarre too. I do not 
mind confessing that to you. There is even a comment in 
the budget about trying to change the process. I have asked 
this committee. As a matter of fact, I wrote to the commit- 
tee and asked it to think about ways of changing it. You 
might argue that I could have done this without writing to 
the committee and without asking for input from this com- 
mittee on how to do it. Technically you are right; we could 
have done that. 

There is not a history of that and I am not blaming 
previous governments. When finance ministers or treasur- 
ers consult, if they are too specific they get in deep trouble. 
There has been evidence of that at the federal level when 
they did get too specific in talking about a tax measure or 
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whatever. Naturally finance ministers and treasurers ar 
very jumpy in talking about tax measures and I understan 
that, but I do not disagree with you that there is a bette 
way to do it and that is why it is in the budget itself that wi 
want to make the process more open. 
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I was in New York talking to the people who sell an 
buy our bonds, and so forth. I then went to Washington t 
talk about budgeting process down there. I wish we hai 
more time because this very idea of how to make it mor 
open and more consultative before the fact as opposed tc 
after the fact—I do not disagree with the thrust of M 
Kwinter’s remarks. They have it much more open there 
apparently. I am still not an expert on their system, but thei 
were Saying, “For heaven’s sake, don’t do what we do.” 

They get brokered to death and have difficulty ac 
complishing what they set out to do with a tax measure 
for example. It has reached the point now, they tell me— 
they had a copy of the President’s initial budget, which i 
this thick and which they say has no relevance to reality o' 
to where they know they are going to end up. I hope ther 
is room for us somewhere between this cloak of secrecy 
we have and a process that is so open it does not go any 
where. I really hope this committee will be of assistance 
because we are quite serious about that. I do not like thi 
system either. 


Mr Christopherson: I think it is good that we as the 
government representatives are the last to ask question: 
and make comments, because that will underscore thi 
point that so far nobody has offered up anything that talk: 
about alternatives and choices. That is the whole idea of i 
party system and of what these hearings ought to be, t 
offer up to the people not just the bashing of the deficit 
but talk about what was done that generated the deficit anc 
what the implications are. Rightly so, but there is an obli 
gation on the part of the opposition parties to say wha 
they would do differently and be specific and then we cat 
all talk about the implications of those. | 


That will mean we have an opportunity in this province 
to have what we have not had yet, a fair and open demo, 
cratic debate on what should be happening with the budge 
for the province of Ontario for the coming year. Mr Chait 
I would hope that the opposition parties will take seriously 
what we see as that part of their obligation, to provid 
specifically what they would do differently and, in term: 
of expenditures, what they think should be taken out. The1 
we can talk about the implications of that and say why we 
believe the right steps were taken. 


That leads me to the question, and I think it is some 
thing that is not talked about enough— 


Mr Turnbull: On a point of order, Mr Chairman: 
think we have to correct the record, in the sense that in the 
pre-budget consultations with this committee there wert 
specific recommendations made by the Conservative Party 
and they have been ignored. | 


The Chair: Sorry, it is not a point of order. 


Mr Turnbull: It may not be a point of order, but it is 
true. 











_ The Chair: Excuse me, Mr Turnbull; you have had 
ple time. 


Mr Turnbull: No, I did not have ample time. 
The Chair: Continue. 


Mr Christopherson: Thank you, Mr Chair. I would 
ke to ask the Treasurer a question regarding the operating 
udget that will be reduced in coming years and balanced 
1 the years the budget projects. I would like to ask it in 
oncert with what he believes the budget is doing that will 
ay the groundwork both for the recovery of the economy 
rom the recession, and also how that ties in to the ability 
5 reduce and eventually balance the operating budget. 


Hon Mr Laughren: Mr Christopherson is quite cor- 
ect in that we are serious about that. To me, the invest- 
aent that is in the budget in capital and in education, if I 
ad to pick two areas, because everybody tells us—I was 
leading about an economist in the United States who was 
laying you could take and duplicate every manufacturing 
srocess there is anywhere in the world except for one com- 
yonent, namely, the quality of labour engaged in it. That 
‘ou could not duplicate, but you could duplicate all of the 
yrocess. Therein lie our opportunities, in making sure we 
invest in our infrastructure. By that I mean not just education 
d training, but also our roads and our sewer and water 
systems. I think that is terribly important. 
We talk about training in the budget as well. We think 
hat training is not well done in this country as a whole. I 
am not pointing fingers in this regard. I do not think that 
sollectively, as governments and the private sector, we 
sver have a handle on training. We are going to try. When 
we talk about partnerships we often bring in training as an 
sxample, where we need the federal government—and I 
hink we will get co-operation there—and the private sec- 
= I think we will get co-operation there—organized 
labour and ourselves as a provincial government. 
Those are the kinds of things we think we need to 
invest in that will have us well placed as the recovery 
occurs. We cannot despair about this recession. We have to 
e optimistic and invest in the province and encourage 
others to do the same. That is why I think we are one of 
he most attractive places in the world. There have been 
two studies done recently that indicate Ontario is either 
number two or number three. There were two different 
studies done as a quality-of-life place. We are right up 
there and I think we have to maintain that. 

I do not want to make an anti-American speech by any 
stretch of the imagination, but when I go south of the 
border and see the problems in their cities—in New York 
City they have a population of almost 10 million, almost 
the population of Ontario. They were talking about spend- 
ing $300 million a year on capital in a city that size. How 
can you maintain your infrastructure? They cannot have a 
deficit in New York City and neither can the state. They 
are not allowed to by law. That has caused them a lot of 
anguish. I have started a rambling answer. 


Mr Jamison: I have a question that really concerns 
the cost of carrying the debt. I know some people here 
today have made references to the cost of carrying the 
debt, for example, compared to the federal debt. I wonder 
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if beyond that you could explain the current federal 
cutbacks that have impacted your ability to lessen the deficit. 
What kinds of makeup and history, etc, are there? 


Hon Mr Laughren: In my head I just sort of use 10% 
as an easy number when I am thinking about the cost of 
carrying the debt. The cost of a $9.7-billion deficit is about 
$1 billion, in very round numbers, I hasten to add. That is 
sort of the ballpark figure I think in when I am thinking 
about the deficit. 

You asked about our problems with the federal govern- 
ment. I know they have problems too with their debt and 
their deficit, very serious problems. Their cost of carrying 
their debt is 34 cents of every revenue dollar. That is unac- 
ceptably high. Ours is 11.6 cents, getting up to 12.3 cents I 
think, so that is a big difference, but I hasten to add that we 
do not want to get there. 

I understand the federal government’s concern, but | 
have never understood how transferring the public debt 
from one jurisdiction to another solves the problem for 
Canada. I think fair-minded people would admit that when 
they offload on us, that is what they are doing. If they were 
to continue with their transfers, their debt would be higher 
and ours would be lower. There is nothing magical about 
that. They have really hurt us. If you go back to the 1980s 
to the base of transfer payments, if you ever added them 
up cumulatively the impact of the restrictions on transfer 
payments to the province—I think they are around $7 billion, 
$8 billion, $9. billion. They are extremely high. Even this 
year it is about $1.5 billion. That has really hurt us, and I 
do not see it getting any better. I wish it would. I would 
like to be more optimistic in that regard, but I have no 
reason to believe they are going to make improvements in 
that regard. 

They have just announced, by the way—I was not very 
happy—they are going to have consultation on the whole 
issue of transfer payments. It is going to be part of this 
constitutional review group for the fall and they are going 
to put transfer payments into that mix. At the same time, 
they extend the freeze on the transfer payments to us. It is 
a weird kind of way to say they are going to have us open 
to some of the process, all within the framework of a freeze. 
To me, that is not— 

1200 

Mr Sterling: How many tax points did we steal over— 

Interjection: It is our time, Norm. 

Mr B. Ward: A quick question on the issue of taxation. 
There was a decision made by yourself, after consultation, 
that corporate income taxes would not be increased. Perhaps 
you could expand on the rationale, because that was one 
avenue where perhaps the deficit could have been reduced 
by increasing revenue. 

Hon Mr Laughren: Mr Ward, you raise a good point. 
We did not touch broadly the provincial income tax. We 
increased the surcharge at the top and we increased the tax 
credit at the bottom for low-income earners, but we did not 
increase the rate, the 53% rate on federal tax payable. We 
did not touch that. We did not increase the corporate income 
tax, that base, although we did increase the capital tax, from 
0.8% to 1%, as I recall. 
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Interjection. 

Hon Mr Laughren: For banks, right. 

What we thought was that it is a serious recession and 
to increase those taxes at this time would not have been 
appropriate; it is as simple as that. The combination of not 
increasing that tax, not imposing Ontario’s retail sales tax 
on top of the GST, for those reasons we did not want to do 
it but to leave that money out there in the economy. And of 
course the corporate tax, I think it really would have been 
outrageous, quite frankly, to have increased the corpora- 
tion tax in a year when corporate profits tax coming to us 
was down by over $1 billion. That is a huge drop, so to 
have increased the rate of corporate income tax I think 
really would have been completely inappropriate. Those 
are the reasons we did what we did. I suppose you could 
argue that we could have reduced the deficit if we had 
increased those taxes, and I think that is true, but it would 
have been, I think, the wrong thing to do right in the 
middle of the recession. 


The Chair: Mr Hansen, you have the last question. 


Mr Hansen: It is more of a statement, maybe. The 
Mike Harris task force has I think misled a lot of people 
with fax machines. It is not the ordinary person out there 
who has a fax machine, and I think with this committee 
travelling around the province we will get the true feeling 
out there. At least in my riding, the municipality of Pelham 
was very pleased to have a balanced budget this year. 

But people out there are saying: “I pay provincial and I 
pay federal tax. Why are the feds stopping that money 
coming down to educate my children?” And parents want 
cash for new Niagara schools. What do I tell these people? 
Do I say that the feds are not giving us any money, that we 
have to go deeper into debt? We are the closest partners to 
the municipalities, but our partner in Ottawa has to also be 
a partner with the municipalities and the province. 

I am glad Mr Harris saw to it that we get around the 
province to explain exactly what is going on and why their 
dollars from the federal government are not flowing down 
to the municipal level. I have not heard what I have heard 
here at Queen’s Park. It is different out on the road, and I 
think they are going to be very surprised when we come 
back with a report. 


















Another thing I would like to say too is that in ow 
pre-budget consultation, in the end, when I read through 
that book in a lot of areas, we have covered those particu- 
lar areas. So it is an open process and we have listened. 


Hon Mr Laughren: Could I make one comment, be- 
cause Mr Hansen has raised a point I did not dwell on ir 
my comments. We use words like “federal transfer pay 
ments,” and I am not too sure people relate to those kinds 
of words very much. Where they have held back fro 
transferring what we think we have a right to are what they 
call the established programs financing, which helps pay 
for health care and post-secondary education, and on the 
Canada assistance plan, which helps us pay for welfare 
costs, social assistance costs. Those are the areas where we 
have been hit hardest by the failure of the federal govern- 
ment to live up to its obligations. So it is not just some- 
thing called transfer payments, it is post-secondary 
education, it is health care and it is social assistance. 
Thank you for raising that. 

Thank you, Mr Chairman, for this opportunity. 


The Chair: Thank you, Treasurer, for coming and 
giving us this overview of the budget. We appreciate the 
time you spend with us. 

Mr Sterling: Mr Chair, just on a point of procedure: 
Before the Treasurer goes, are we going to have an oppor- 
tunity to question him during the hearings? Are you going 
to be available? 

Hon Mr Laughren: Never again. | 

Mr Sterling: He says, “Never again.” I can undel 
stand his reluctance, but— 

Hon Mr Laughren: No, no, I am only kidding. 

The Chair: These issues will be decided by the sub- 
committee if we should invite him back again. There are 
other expert witnesses and the procedure has been outlined 
by discussion from the party whips. 

Mr Sterling: He says he is not opposed to that. That 
is fine. 

The Chair: Hearing the bells, I think this meeting is 
adjourned until 3:30. | 

The committee recessed at 1206. 








_ The committee resumed at 1556. 
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The Chair: Mr Davies, deputy minister, welcome to 
e standing committee on finance and economic affairs. 
Mr Davies: Thank you very much, Mr Chairman. We 
e at the pleasure of the committee as to how you would like 
; to proceed. We have prepared a package of 13 slides 
at are intended to provide highlights from the budget. 

I was going to propose that I have several of my asso- 
lates from the Ministry of Treasury and Economics go 
ver the individual sections of the slide material. It really 
reaks into four sections, and this parallels the construc- 
on of the budget itself. The first pages are on the eco- 
omic outlook, then the fiscal outlook, then the tax 
litiatives incorporated in the budget and the financing of 
ne deficit part of the budget. We are prepared to go 
ough that either with interjections or without; we look 
) your guidance on how to proceed. 

Mr Sterling: I would rather go section by section. 
The Chair: That is probably a fair way of doing it. 
ince we are all going to be here a little while this after- 
‘oon, I think everybody will have a fair opportunity to ask 
ae questions they feel are important, so why do we not do 
that way? 

_ Mr Davies: That is fine. I would suggest then that we 
egin with the Ontario economic outlook section, and I 
yould ask Qaid Silk, who is the director of the economic 
orecasting branch to walk you through the three pages. 
a as I understand it, we pause and pursue questions on 
at, if desired, or continue on. 

Mr Silk: Thank you, Bryan. I am going to take you 
hrough the first three slides. This talks about the short- 
erm economic forecast that was presented in the budget, 
ind then the medium-term forecast. 

The first slide, basically, is the 1990-91 forecast. As 
‘ou can see, at the time of the budget, we said we would 
jave a decline in real output of 3.3% for the calendar year 
1s a whole. We would lose about 184,000 jobs. The unem- 
dloyment rate would average 10% and inflation would av- 
tage 5.6%. 

We have also given you the range of other people’s 
‘orecasts at the time the budget was presented. You can see 
hat, by and large, for real growth and employment loss, for 
sxample, we were at the high end of that range. We were 
slightly more pessimistic than most. Similarly for the un- 
=mployment rate. For inflation we were at the mid-point. 
Essentially, our forecast was that we were in the middle 
of a recession. Hopefully, the economy would recover by 
he third quarter of 1991. We would get some modest job 
gains in the second half of the year. The unemployment 
rate, none the less, would remain high throughout the year, 
despite the fact that there was job growth. The inflation 
rate would average 5.6%, but a significant portion of that 
increase—1.5 percentage points to be precise—would be 
because of the GST being introduced on 1 January. That 
was our budget forecast. 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 


The next slide talks about developments since then. 
What we have seen are quite early signs of recovery. We 
have had employment hit bottom in February, and since 
then we have had three consecutive months of job cre- 
ation—34,000 jobs being created in the province as a 
whole, in all sectors, since February. We have had, of 
course, reasonable strength in home sales, both resale and 
new homes. We have interest rates continuing to fall in the 
last two months, a decline that started about the fall of last 
year and has just continued. We have had auto sales pick- 
ing up. Manufacturing shipments were up in May; the 
numbers just came out this week, and they were up 2.2%, 
the highest in the past two years and, of course, industrial 
production in the US, a major market for us, was also up in 
May. So things appear to be looking up. Consequently, our 
view is that, yes, we had anticipated the recovery begin- 
ning in the second half of 1991, and we think our budget 
forecast is still on track. That is a view consistent with 
most other forecasters, who expected the recovery to begin 
about the same time. 

Given the turnaround in employment, we think it is 
possible that our job-loss figure of 184,000 for the year as 
a whole may be an overestimate. We may get less job loss 
than that and, similarly, our inflation of 5.6% may be 
slightly higher, given what we have actually seen in the 
first five months of the year. But at this point we do not 
think we need to shade it yet. 

Essentially, the third slide looks at growth in the medium 
term, and what we have in different boxes is the picture for 
1990-94. In the first box we have the real growth. As you 
know, we had a recession, a 1991 decline, and over the 
next three years we have seen steady growth over the me- 
dium term. On the job front, we are expecting average 
annual creation of more than 100,000 jobs over those three 
years, and the unemployment rate to come steadily down 
but unfortunately remain high even at the end of this horizon, 
at 7.8%. As for inflation, there is the 1991 spike—due to 
GST—of 1.5%, but once that GST has been absorbed, we 
expect the inflation rate to remain below 4% throughout 
the next three years. 

That is our budget forecast review of how we think it 
has shaped up in the medium term. 

Mr Christopherson: Qaid chose 1994 as the low 
point in the first half of the decade. Why is that? 

Mr Silk: After a recession a recovery normally tends 
to have momentum, so an economy tends to pick up some 
speed. Now, we do not think it will be as buoyant as coming 
out of the 1981-82 recession, so that even in 1992 and 
1993 we do not think we will get the 5%, 6% growth rates 
that we saw in the early 1980s; but normally that is what 
happens: An economy, having plunged, tends to pick up 
speed coming out and then gets back to what you might 
think of as a normal trend growth rate of 3% to 3.5%. So it 
is going towards this trend. 

Mr Christopherson: Is that then a levelling off point 
in 1994 or, if you were going to later years, would you 
continue to see a decline? I know that as you get into later 
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years it is very hard to predict with any kind of accuracy, 
and I respect that. I would just appreciate your best shot or 
even an explanation of what the usual kind of contempo- 
rary thinking is on that question. 

Mr Silk: Without some policy changes, we would ex- 
pect that the potential of the Ontario economy to grow is 
around 3% to 3.5%. Essentially, after a strong recovery 
phase, the long-term expansion might be around that rate. 
Now, it is possible through significant policy initiatives to 
alter that for the better, but that would be roughly the 
tendency, to go back towards that rate. 


Mr Sterling: I was wondering, in terms of the em- 
ployment picture looking a little bit better now, and the 
34,000 rise in Ontario employment since February, are we 
gaining or losing in the manufacturing area? Do you have 
that broken down at all? 


Mr Davies: Maybe I could introduce John Hoicka of 
our office on economic policy. John is one of our experts 
in this area. 

Mr Hoicka: February was the low point for manufac- 
turing. If I remember correctly, it was 851,000 or 853,000 
employed. As of the most recent numbers, May, that had 
jumped up to 899,000. 


Mr Sterling: So it has gone up? 


Mr Hoicka: It has gone up, but that 853,000 was the 
lowest point in the decade. In comparison it was about 
870,000 at the low point in the 1981-82 recession. 


Mr Sterling: Quite a dip. 


Mr Hoicka: It was quite a dip, so it is hard to interpret 
how big that recovery is at this point. 

Mr Sterling: In terms of what forecasters and econo- 
mists do, I think everyone would agree with one part 
which the Treasurer talked about: that we want high value 
added jobs in our country. That is the only way you even- 
tually get to a higher standard of living. Of course, that is 
why I am very much a proponent of free trade and a world 
economy. I believe that is the way you get to the high 
value added jobs, by being competitive; you have to earn 
them. 

Do you keep any kind of overall income statistics that 
will indicate when these jobs are coming back and whether 
they are high- or low-value jobs? 


Mr Hoicka: We would not have any reasonable data 
on such a short-term basis. There is information on aver- 
age hours worked and pay per hour, but we would not 
follow them on a month-by-month basis simply because, 
as you get into the two-digit industry figures, subcategories 
become quite variable, and it is quite easy to misunder- 
stand or falsely think something is happening when it is 
not happening. Over the past decade there has not been 
essentially any increase in manufacturing wages as an av- 
erage. Obviously that would vary somewhat in real terms, 
and it would vary by industry. It is something we will be 
starting to look at, I think, when we have another couple of 
months of data and we are quite certain there is an up 
trend. Then we will start to look at which industries are 
coming back. But at this moment, even those numbers 
would be quite variable. 
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Mr Sterling: Is there any way to collect that kind of 
information and plot it? I think it is extremely important| 
for us to really understand whether or not we are improving} 
our economy. a. 

Mr Hoicka: The data are certainly available for man- 
ufacturing as a whole. The extent to which they are available 
for the subindustries I have to recheck. I think they are there 
I think there is a delay. It is not a problem of getting te 
data; the problem is that it bounces around, and it is har 
to determine whether that is a random bounce or whether if 
is part of a trend. That is certainly available, with some 
degree of lag. It may be available, for example, to March. ] 
doubt that it would be available after March. | 
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Mr Sterling: I was interested more in the long term) 
in looking back two or three years from now and saying, 
have we really created jobs that have value added or not) 
or are we continuing on the same plateau as before in| 
relative importance of those jobs? 

Mr Silk: As John pointed out, the budget talks about 
real wages and total manufacturing. The data are producec 
by Statistics Canada, and we can definitely produce them 
right now for you. As you point out, we will definitely, 
monitor this over the next few years to see where those 
jobs are and what kind of incomes are being generated b 
those jobs, and yes, we will get a picture over time. 

The Chair: If you can collect that information, coulc 
you pass it along to the committee? | 

Mr Silk: Of course. 

The Chair: Thank you. Mr Kwinter. | 

Mr Kwinter: Mr Chairman, I apologize for being 
late. Could you tell me, are you covering page 3 as well? 

The Chair: Yes. 


Mr Kwinter: I guess I will address this to the deputy 
I am curious as to the methodology of your projections 0} 
real growth. For 1991 you show negative growth, minus 
3.3%, and you are projecting that in 1992 there will be rea) 
growth of 3.4%. Does that mean the economy is going tc 
grow by 6.7% this year? 


Mr Silk: In 1992? 
Mr Kwinter: In 1992. 


Mr Silk: No. What we are saying is that after bavi 
dropped 3.3% in 1991, the next year will see 3.4% growth. 


Mr Kwinter: It will be like 0.1% over this year? 


Mr Silk: Over that two-year period we will have 
made up most of the ground we lost, yes—all the grounc 
we lost. 


Mr Kwinter: I think that is fairly significant, pedal 
when people talk about the growth of the economy—and | 
said this in a speech last week—we were lucky to be ir 
power at a time when the economy was in real growth’ 
showing growth as high as 4% and 5%. I think this is one 
of the big problems we have when we talk about recovery 
We are going through a very severe economic downturm! 
and we have been for the last year and a half. The projec: 
tion of 3.4% gives the impression that there is going to be 
incredible growth, it is going to be booming. What in fac 
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ou are saying is that after this terrible time that we have 
ist gone through, in 1992 we can expect the economy to 
row by 0.1%. If you are wrong, it could be no growth at 
(l, when you are using that narrow a margin. 

Mr Silk: If I may explain it perhaps in a different 
ay: In 1990 we started at a certain level; in 1991 we fell a 
rtain amount; by 1992 we have come back to where we 
ere in 1990. Okay? It is like a saucer. Over that two-year 
riod we lost some ground, and we think we will make it up. 

That is quite dramatic when you look at employment, 
xr example. We think we will lose 184,000 jobs in 1991. 
1s I was explaining earlier, it is possible that we will lose 
»ss, because the recent data suggest slightly more momen- 
am and more growth than we had thought. 

In any case, suppose we lose about 180,000 jobs in 
991. Unfortunately, in 1992 the economy will not create 
80,000 jobs; it will create well below that, so by 1992 the 
svel will be below the level of 1990. Having lost ground 
jere, unfortunately, we will not make it up. On the output 
ide, we think we will have just barely made it up. You are 
ec we could be wrong. Our estimates could be out, our 














recasts could be out, and we may not make it up. There 
;a margin of error. It is a deep recession and it takes some 
ime to recover that ground. 

Mr Davies: I would just reinforce one of the lines that 
Jaid used, because I always find that graphically it makes 
tcome home to me. It is a saucer-shaped graph when you 
jlot the gross domestic product on the one axis and the 
ime horizontally. You start up here, you go down and then 
7ou start coming back. 

Mr Kwinter: As I say, I am not being critical. I am 
ust pointing out that for someone who is not used to looking 
it these graphs, this could give a distorted picture, because 
t could look as if the economy is going to grow by 6.7%, 
aken from a low of 3.3% to a high of 3.4% in one year. 
What I am saying is, if you had shown it in that saucer- 
Beped graph, it would give a more accurate picture of 
what was really happening. That is the only point I was 
making 

The Chair: One of the indicators is durable goods and 
nachine tools. I am just curious if we have any information 
on how well we are doing with that indicator in the economy. 
Mr Davies: Just give us a second, we might have 
some data with us. 

Mr Silk: We do not have data for Ontario for the first 
quarter of 1991, but we know that for Canada as a whole, 
onsumer durable spending, spending on automobiles, ap- 
dliances and so on, fell 27% at annual rates. Basically, as 
he Treasurer pointed out in his remarks, in the first quarter 
we continue to see the Canadian economy decline at 4.6% 
at annual rates. A lot of the weakness was because con- 
sumer spending on durables was very weak. It dropped 
dramatically. 

On machinery and equipment, which is the other thing 
you were mentioning, at least for Canada, spending rose in 
the first quarter by 4.7% at annual rates. There is some 
strength there, modest but none the less some growth. 

We do not have Ontario numbers. We will not have 
them for another two or three weeks. 












































Mr Phillips: Earlier this morning with the Treasurer | 
indicated that what concerns me most is what you call the 
medium-term fiscal plan. I think the world understands 
deficits— 

Interjection. 

Mr Phillips: I am sorry, I thought you were dealing 
with Ontario’s economic outlook. 

The Chair: We are up to page 3. 

Mr Phillips: Okay, sorry. I thought you were dealing 
with the whole section. 

Can I go back on employment just for moment? It is a 
neat way of saying employment is up, but I think unem- 
ployment is up more than employment. Ontario has 
dropped from number one ranking in the nation in unem- 
ployment a year ago; now I think we are number five. We 
are behind all the western provinces. In the unemployment 
rate, we used to be the best and now we are fifth in a 
period of 12 months. I think unemployment has gone up 
again. There were 497,000 people unemployed in April; 
there are 509,000 unemployed in May in Ontario. 

Galbraith and the government feel this is the nght budget. 
How come the other provinces seem to be doing better on 
employment than we are? Why are we slipping? 


Mr Davies: I will start off on that and then let those 
more familiar with— 


Mr Sterling: I can answer that. Maybe I will have a 
crack at answering that. 


Mr Phillips: I want to hear the experts, though. 


Mr Davies: I have never encountered so many people 
eager to answer questions. 


Mr Sterling: I would like to answer a Liberal. 


Mr Phillips: Maybe I can answer my own question. I 
think I have the answer right here. 


Mr Davies: Not to overstate the obvious, with the nature 
of the Ontario economy, with our high propensity for man- 
ufacturing and our dependence on markets, particularly the 
United States, we have much more vulnerability to down- 
turns in that economy, just from the structure of our economy. 

I will let Qaid elaborate and correct me if I am wrong 
and add other points. 
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Mr Silk: Exactly. We are a very interest-rate-sensitive 
economy and a very export-oriented economy, so when 
our major market, the United States, takes a downturn, we 
just go along; we are interest-rate-sensitive, so housing is 
extremely adversely affected, and the exchange rate as well. 

All those three things affect us much more than the 
prairie provinces, which have lower unemployment rates. 
That does not mean they do not go through business cycles. 
They go through cycles too, but their cycles are generated 
differently. Theirs is very resource-based, so when resource 
markets take a downturn, that is when they are affected. 

Sometimes in fact it happens the other way. When re- 
source markets are doing badly, when prices are down, for 
example, for oil, it is actually good for us but it is bad for 
the resource-rich economies. We are not necessarily all 
synchronized in that sense throughout the country. 
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Mr Kwinter: I do not know which one is the expert 
on monetary and fiscal policy, but whoever it is, if he 
could respond. 

One of the common givens is that the reason our dollar 
is so high is that our interest rates are high and the govern- 
ment is artificially keeping the interest rates high to 
dampen inflation, yet in the last month or so we have seen 
interest rates drop dramatically, and the dollar still stays 
high. If anything, it reached new highs. Can anyone ex- 
plain why that is? 

Mr Davies: I am going to let Qaid take a run at that. 


Mr Silk: I wish I knew the full answer myself. It is a 
mystery, because we know, for example, if you go back 
through history the United States through the mid-1980s 
had an enormous current account deficit, and yet its dollar 
kept growing in strength. Then at some point the dollar 
just could not stay that high and it fell. It fell quite sharply. 
In a sense, if you look at the factors that affect our dollar, 
you are right: It should be the interest rate spread between 
our Canadian interest rates and American interest rates, it 
should be the performance of our trade balances, and all 
those do not appear to be good enough or strong enough to 
keep the dollar high. 

One explanation is that for quite some time, basically 
both Canadians and people abroad have believed that Mr 
Crow is not only serious about his inflation targets but is 
likely to achieve them over the medium term. Our forecast 
actually suggests that we do not think he will get there, but 
none the less inflation will be low. In any case, a lot of 
people believe he is an inflation fighter, an anti-inflation 
man. Low-inflation countries tend to be strong currency 
countries. 

At this point, to some extent it is the anticipation that 
inflation will come down. In some observers’ minds that 
means we continue to have this high dollar, despite the fact 
that our interest rates are falling. The spread has fallen 
quite dramatically from 500 basis points to something 
under 300 basis points now. It has fallen, yes, and it is a bit 
of a mystery to us. 

There are two camps. Some people believe the hard 
currency story and think the exchange rate will remain 
high; but there are enough other people, including our- 
selves, who think the dollar will fall. We think at present it 
will fall to 84 cents by the end of the year because you 
cannot keep it up without the support of the interest rate 
spread. We could be wrong. We most likely will be wrong, 
but there are enough other people who believe that, yes, 
the dollar is too high and it should come down. Once you 
let that interest rate spread narrow, there is no support for 
it, there is nothing holding it up. 

Mr Davies: I would just add that it is counter-intuitive 
that the dollar is staying where it is with interest rates 
coming down. The only other observation in addition to 
those Qaid has made is that monetary conditions around 
the world are relative to one another, and traders looking at 
our dollar and at other dollars weigh our strength relative to 
others, and for one reason or another, it is holding up there. 


Mr Kwinter: As impartial observers, would you con- 
firm or deny that the only control the government has is on 
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interest rates, that Crow can arbitrarily say, “This is what 
the interest rate is going to be,” because he can set the} 
bank rate; but the value of the dollar is a function of that 
plus other things that are really beyond the government’s 
control? They cannot arbitrarily set the value of the dollar 
The market sets the value of the dollar. I just want a com, 
ment on that. | 


Mr Davies: Certainly there is a series of factors that 
influence people’s confidence in a currency, interest rates 
being one factor; just general impressions of where a country) 
is heading. : 

Mr Kwinter: What I am trying to find out is, is it 
possible for the central government or the central bank to 
artificially keep the value of the dollar high by supports? 


Mr Silk: Yes. It is possible for a central bank to main- 
tain the value of the exchange rate. It would do that by 
influencing interest rates. You are quite right that Mr Crow| 
does not, at least publicly, claim that is his objective. He) 
claims his public objective is to reduce inflation, whatever 
the value of the dollar that results from that. 

As the deputy points out, a lot of things influence the 
value of the dollar. One of the things that influence it is the 
credibility of the monetary authorities. Some observers are 
now coming to the view that one of the reasons the dollar 
is remaining high despite the narrowing of the interest rate 
spread is the credibility of Mr Crow as an anti-inflation 
fighter. His actions do affect the value of the dollar indirectly. 

Central banks can directly target the exchange rate. 
They can say they want the exchange rate to be X, even in 
a free market, and set interest rates to influence and di- 
rectly affect the value. 


Mr Sterling: Therefore, our real trouble in Canada ig 
that Mr Crow has too much credibility. Is that it? 


The Chair: Can we move on to the next section now? : 


a 
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Mr Davies: I am going to ask Tony Salerno, who is 
the director of the fiscal planning policy branch, to take us| 
through the next three slides. This summarizes the fiscal 
portion of the budget document. | 


Mr Salerno: On page 4 we have a summary of the 
1991-92 fiscal plan. The revenues are forecast at $43 bil- 
lion. I might indicate that this is the first time revenues are 
actually declining year over year. There is about a 1% 
decline. Expenditures are projected at $52.7 billion, giving 
a consolidated deficit of $9.7 billion. 

In the total expenditure of $52.7 billion there is a capital 
budget of $4.3 billion, of which over $600 million is the! 
anti-recession program the Treasurer spoke of this morning. 
Deducting that from the consolidated deficit gives the operat- 
ing deficit of $5.4 billion. | 

Down below we have a few measures of fiscal indicators, 
as we call them. You will see that the consolidated deficit 
is 3.4% of the GDP, the gross domestic product. As 4) 
proportion of revenue, the consolidated deficit is 22.6%, 
The public debt interest, or PDI, which is part of the total 
expenditure, is forecast at $5 billion. PDI, the debt service 
charges, as a proportion of the revenues are 11.6%. | 

So far we have only two months of actual revenue 
inflows, and I can report that to date they are pretty well 








1 budget. There are a few, such as retail sales tax, that are 
arginally higher, and corporation tax is slightly lower. 
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On the next page is the medium-term fiscal plan the 
easurer spoke of this morning. By the way, this is the 

t time Ontario has presented a medium-term fiscal plan 

the budget. In the past we have seen what have been 
ferred to as medium-term fiscal projections in the grey 
yok. But I think the fiscal plan is an indication of the 
yvernment’s intention a little more than the fiscal projec- 
ns that were presented in the past in the grey book. 

As the Treasurer indicated this morning, the medium- 
rm projection in the plan of the government is to reduce 
e deficit and ultimately achieve a balanced operating po- 
tion by the year 1997. This is, by the way, six years after 
ie recession, which is consistent with the experience after 
le 1981-82 recession. 

We have here the consolidated deficit. There is a typo 
Be. The first column, of course, is 1991-92, the second 
ylumn 1992-93. From 1992-93 to 1994-95, the deficit is 
rojected to decline from the 1991-92 level of $9.7 billion 
) $7.8 billion by 1994-95. 

Capital expenditure, I may add, is one of the fastest 
rowing components in this projection, but again, these are 
ariable numbers. This is just a projection. The real com- 
iitment, as the Treasurer indicated this morning, is to the 
consolidated deficit targets. 

_ With the capital expenditures presented here, the oper- 
ting deficit declines from $5.4 billion in 1991-92 to $3 
illion in 1994-95. 

Looking at the fiscal indicators below, we have the 
eficit to GDP declining from 3.4% in 1991-92 to 2.2% in 
994-95. Essentially, all the fiscal indicators are trending 
lownwards, except PDI is increasing modestly between 
992-93 and 1993-94 and it is stabilizing at the 12.3% 
evel in 1994-95. 

On the next page we reiterate what the Treasurer indi- 
ated this morning, again an indication of how the govern- 
nent intends to achieve these targets. 

One of the things the Treasurer indicated, and second 
eading is today, is the establishment of a Treasury Board. 
The emphasis in the new Treasury Board will be to exer- 
bise greater budgetary controls and undertake a program 
‘eview exercise. 

: In terms of indications of how the spending will be 
yrought under control, again the Treasurer indicated this 
morning the recent success in negotiating the physicians’ 
settlement, which essentially brings down the rate of 
srowth in payments to physicians from an average of 127% 
jus over the last number of years to 7% this year and 6% 
yver the next two years. 

As well, the budget indicated intentions to modify the 
current policy for reimbursing other-country health care 
2osts and plans to implement tighter controls in the drug 
denefit plan. These are projected to yield savings of $260 
nillion in the current fiscal year and over $570 million by 
1993-94. 

Again, as I indicated in the previous slide, the budget 
also placed greater emphasis on capital spending and made 
a distinction between the capital and operating funds. 
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Mr Davies: That is the end of that section on the fiscal 
outlook. 


Mr Kwinter: I do not want to turn this thing into a 
standing committee on estimates report, but I am just trying 
to get a handle on how valid are your projections as to 
revenue and expenditures. 

One of the things that sticks out in my mind, and I 
would like a comment on it because I used to have respon- 
sibility for it, is the LCBO. We have a situation where the 
trend line in alcohol sales is down and has been for the last 
several years. We have a new 5% tax imposed. We have 
cross-border shopping. We have a situation where it would 
seem to me that by all indications, given all those factors, 
revenues should be down rather than up, yet you are showing 
revenues up $15 million over last year. Again, I do not 
want to get into it line by line— 


Mr Davies: I am sorry, Mr Kwinter; showing revenues 
up over the year just passed? 


Mr Kwinter: I am not looking at this document, I am 
looking at the budget itself, on page 60. You show LCBO 
profits of $650 million last year, or the interim estimate of 
$650 million, and current plans— 

Mr Davies: Look at them to grow to $665 million in 
the coming year. 

Mr Kwinter: Yes. Given, as I say, the cross-border 
shopping, the 5% increase in tax—and there is a direct 
correlation: The higher the tax, the farther down sales keep 
going, and the trend line on sales of alcoholic beverages is 
down fairly dramatically. 

Mr Davies: The pattern of LCBO profits to which Mr 
Kwinter refers has been reasonably flat over recent years. 
This table shows $640 million last year, estimated $650 
million—I do not know if we have the final numbers in 
yet—and the forecast at $665 million. I just observe that is 
pretty flat overall. 

This budget we are analysing here today had a tax 
change in it affecting the LCBO which we are presuming 
is not going to cause so much of a decline in consumption 
that it would wipe out the benefits of that tax change. The 
tax move on the LCBO profits, which is a volume levy 
increase of five cents, is forecast to generate $45 million in 
1991-92. So on the tax side we expect to be up $45 million, 
but on the overall revenues we expect to be up only $15 
million. The difference reflects all those other variables 
you are pointing out, that consumption is dropping. 

Mr Kwinter: You feel this is a fairly small-c conser- 
vative estimate of what revenues you can expect? 

Mr Davies: We work very closely with the people at 
the liquor control board who give us these numbers to 
work from and it is part of their business, hopefully, to 
know their business. 
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Mr Phillips: As I said earlier this morning, if I can 
crank myself back up, the median term for the fiscal plan 
is really interesting to me. How much in new taxes do you 
need in each of these three years to hit these revenue num- 
bers? What are your assumptions on new taxes each year 
to hit the revenue numbers? 
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Mr Davies: As the Treasurer indicated this morning, 
he has not determined his budgets or the government’s 
budgets for those years yet. The revenue growth as re- 
flected in these numbers averages 9.8% per year for the 
1991 through the 1994-95 period. I point out that in the 
1984-90 period, it averaged around 10.5% or about 0.7% 
higher. As the Treasurer pointed out this morning, the reve- 
nue projections reflect a combination of growth in the 
economy and new, as yet undefined, tax moves. 

Mr Phillips: In the budget, you say on page 50 that 
revenues grow at 90% of the gross domestic product, so 
you can calculate the whole thing. I said one other time to 
the Treasurer that it requires, in 1994-95, $5-billion worth 
of new taxes to hit those revenue numbers, and I think he 
agreed with that. I just want to make sure I am not off 
base, that if you take 90% of the gross domestic product 
you would need about $5 billion of new taxes to hit the 
revenue numbers. 

Mr Salerno: That is correct. 

Mr Phillips: The second thing that is really interesting 
to me is the capital fund. It is a neat political thing to do, 
but I am going to have some real questions about it as we 
go along. 

In your Ontario capital fund in the budget, you say, “It 
has become clear that parts of our aging infrastructure re- 
quire significant infusions of new investment to ensure that 
the people of Ontario will be well served in the future.” 
Therefore—it is on page 55—capital is going to go from 
$4.3 billion to $4.6 billion to $5 billion to $5.5 billion, and 
I presume will continue at that level, the $5.5-billion or 
$6-billion-a-year level. 

Mr Davies: We have gone out to 1994-95. To be honest, 
I would have to check with Tony to see if we had projected 
beyond 1994-95 in capital. 

Mr Salerno: We have. The projections, as you go 
three and four years down the road, become more hazy, of 
course. These again are only projections, one set of numbers 
that will yield the deficit numbers you see there. The Trea- 
surer indicated earlier this morning as well that the capital 
fund is one of the fastest-growing components in this plan. 

Mr Phillips: I must say I view the capital fund as a 
device to try and hide the real debt, but I realize this is all 
going to be revealed. I do not know why you do not just 
build in, as the private sector would, an annual depreciation. 

Mr Salerno: There is provision for depreciation built in 
that enters the operating numbers. The assumed depreciation 
is a Straight line, 5% in other words, amortized over 20 years. 

Mr Phillips: But that is on the new capital. Why 
would you not build in a depreciation of the— 

Mr Salerno: Oh, you mean of the stock? 

Mr Phillips: I mean the prior $6 billion a year. If you 
were a business, you would be showing on your operating 
costs some figure that represents the depreciation cost of 
replacing your— 

Mr Salerno: In fact, in terms of accounting, the old 
capital essentially has been depreciated, because it is car- 
ried on our books at $1, I believe. 


Mr Kwinter: Yes, but you do not pay any taxes. 
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Mr Phillips: I do not think you will get away with thi 
capital fund the way it is in here. That will be at the publiv 
debate. Someone said it is like buying a new house. I do nd 
think it is like buying a new house, it is like constantly repai 
ing your infrastructure. What you are going to show in thi 
operating are just the carrying costs on the new capital fund. | 
think the public will say, “Listen, as far as we’re concerned 
you’re spending that capital every year.” And the debt hal 
gone up, I guess, to another $5 billion a year. | 

On managing health care funds, I have a disagreemen 
with your numbers on two fronts. The numbers I have seey 
from the Ontario Medical Association say the savings ari 
not 5% a year, they are 1% a year. I wonder if you havi 
been able to reconcile the difference. I asked the ministe: 
that recently in the House, but there is quite a difference 0} 
opinion on the interpretation of the agreement. 


Mr Davies: This is 5% versus—sorry. 


Mr Phillips: You are saying, “Instead of 12%, it wil 
be 7%.” 


Mr Davies: That is nght. That is our 1991-92 estimate. | 


Mr Phillips: Yes, the OMA would say, “Instead of 12% 
it might be 11%.” There is a 1% saving, not a 5% saving. | 


Mr Davies: We are taking the average over the last 1( 
years; it has averaged 12%. Under the plan that has beer 
put in place, we are expecting the growth to be 7% ani 
those are the numbers we are working from and assuming, 


Mr Phillips: Yes, but the OMA in its interpretation 0 
the agreement says it is not a 5% saving, it is 1%. 


Mr Davies: I am not sure. I was just asking Tony. | 
guess we would have to ask the Ontario Medical Associatioi 
because I do not how it does its calculations. I know hoy 
we have done ours. 


Mr Phillips: I have asked the Minister of Health thi) 
question in the House. As I said to the Treasurer this moming| 
the determination of that budget will be in the hands of ail 
arbitrator now for the whole budget and I am not sure thi 
government is managing that any longer. I think it is th 
arbitrator who will make that decision, is it not? 


Mr Davies: I guess there is always a point of debate a’ 
to an arbitrator’s role and function, how it will be exercisec, 
You were asking this morning whether there were an) 
particular, I think the term was “fettering clauses” in it. 


Mr Phillips: Yes, fettering. 


Mr Davies: There was a supplement to the Ontari¢ 
budget, it looks the same as the budget, about managinj 
health care funding. 





Mr Phillips: I have read it very carefully. 


Mr Davies: There is a passage in there I would jus 
read for the benefit of the other members. 

“In determining any fee increase the board”—this i 
the arbitration board—* will consider ‘fair and reasonabl! 
compensation for physicians in light of the prevailing eco) 
nomic conditions in the province and the overall state o| 
the provincial economy.’ This would include an examinatioi 
of the cost of physician practice, the level and method o 
physician remuneration in other provinces, changes in rea 












r capita income in the province, the Ontario CPI, On- 
io GDP and other economic indicators.” 

_Mr Phillips: Again, I am sorry, I have asked some 
wyers on this and the OMA’s interpretation. This is what 
would call completely unfettered arbitration, that the 
vernment’s ability to pay cannot enter into it, the 
vernment’s debt cannot enter into it, the government’s 
cal problems cannot enter into it. I am just saying there 
a fundamental difference of opinion on the interpreta- 
m. Maybe only time will tell, but in my opinion, that 
cument you just held up there has a very different inter- 
station of the agreement. Maybe only time will tell. But 
I said to the minister, it is in the best interests to clarify 
earlier rather than later because you would hate for some 
will to creep in. 


Mr Salerno: I would add that we should not under- 
timate the impact of capping the utilization, which is part 
the agreement. 


Mr Phillips: But you have not, I am sorry, and that 


Il be determined by the arbitrator. 
50 


Mr Sterling: I have to go up to the House to debate 
, another bill and I would like to ask a few questions. 
yu can answer them now or provide me with answers 
ier. Have you broken down your capital expenditures 
to what is for reconstructing schools and reconstructing 

ers and reconstructing roads, and what is brand-new 
Retraction? Is there any distinction between the two 
nds of capital expenditures? 


Mr Salerno: Not with an aggregate in Treasury as we 
, it, no. Obviously we could. It would be a big job to do it 
er time, but the ministries would have some breakdown of 
hat is major repair and what is a completely new school. 
_Mr Sterling: So from now on you are going to depre- 
ate at 5% the capital you put in. You are not going to go 
ck, say, 10 years and depreciate what was put out then 
15%, are you? 

Mr Salerno: No. 

Mr Sterling: So it is very advantageous, at the front 
id of the system, to work it this way. Could you provide 
e with the total amount of foreign debt we have in Ontario, 
th by yourself, Hydro and any other agencies basically 
ceiving their funding from the government? 

Mr Davies: Is that the portion of debt issued by Ontario 
ydro, the government of Ontario or any of its subsidiary 
sencies held in foreign hands? 
| Mr Sterling: Yes. 

Mr Davies: We can attempt to do that. I am not sure 
we have the full breakout, but I think we can undertake 

get that. 

Mr Sterling: Okay, I would appreciate that very much 
id I want to know what effect it would have if the dollar 
lin value. 

Mr Davies: Remember, our borrowings are in Cana- 
an dollars. That is why I wanted to distinguish. 


Mr Sterling: They are always in Canadian dollars? 
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Mr Davies: I guess 1974 was the last time we bor- 
rowed and did not convert. Ontario Hydro has a certain 
exposure to US dollars. For the first time periods, we will 
borrow in foreign currency and then convert when the time is 
opportune to Canadian dollars. Overall, at least right now, the 
composition of our borrowing is essentially in Canadian dol- 
lars, and I would have to ask how much of Ontario Hydro’s is 
in non-Canadian. It is a relatively small percentage. 

Interjection: I think it is about 25%. 

Mr Davies: It is 25%? It is higher than I thought. That 
would be in US dollars. 

Mr Sterling: I would like to know the total amount. It 
sounds like a good move by a former government. 


The Chair: We move to the next section, then. 


Mr Davies: Certainly. I will ask yet another member 
of the Treasury staff, Don Black, who is assistant director 


_ in the taxation policy branch, to highlight the tax initiatives 


in the budget. I would observe that there is a summary of 
revenue changes and then we have added a couple of 
slides on personal income tax moves, because they were 
among the moves of some interest in the budget, but obvi- 
ously we are here to attempt to answer questions on any of 
the revenue charges. 


Mr Black: I would point out before I begin that I have 
a more complete package which expands on that table on 
page 7. It gives a little more detail, as I go through the two 
areas I picked out to describe briefly, so I will hand those 
out as soon as I am finished. 

On page 7, the summary of the revenue changes table 
is exactly as you would expect. It goes through the dozen 
or so tax changes that were in the budget. The difference 
between the 1991-92 total number and the full year num- 
ber is quite simple. In 1991-92, some of the tax changes do 
not start until later in the year and there are a couple of tax 
changes phased in. For instance, the gas tax has two tax 
increases, one in April and one next January, so that is the 


. difference between those two. 


I would also point out that when I make this more 
complete package available, there is also an interprovincial 
comparison table at the very end which might be helpful in 
figuring out where Ontario stands in terms of its tax rates 
compared to the other provinces. 

Flipping to page 8, I picked just a couple to talk briefly 
about, the personal income tax and the gasoline taxes, pri- 
marily because those are the ones that seem to have caught 
attention thus far. 

On the personal income tax, I will briefly describe the 
two changes the budget contained. The first is a surtax rate 
increase change. The change is from 10% to 14%. Simply 
put, that means that for anybody with Ontario income tax 
payable over $10,000, what used to be a surtax rate of 10% 
becomes 14%. It affects roughly 165,000 people in the 
province and it only affects people who make over 
$84,000, so it is confined to the upper end of the income 
scale. To give an example of the impact of these changes, 
for this year the effect of the surtax change on somebody 
making $100,000 is about $50. For somebody making 
$200,000, the effect of the change is about $355. On a 
full-year basis you would double those amounts. So it is 
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not a dramatic change. Although the rate looks like a fairly 
large increase, the relative amounts are small. __ 

After this change, and this will be pointed out on the 
interprovincial table, I would note that the Ontario effec- 
tive tax rate on income is still the third-lowest in Canada. 
This surtax change nets $60 million this year and $90 
million on a full-year basis. 

Flipping to page 9, the second change I would briefly 
touch on is the change to the Ontario tax reduction program. 
That is a tax cut program that has two elements involved. 
One is a basic amount and it is confined to the low end of 
the income scale. There is a basic tax cut and there is an 
additional tax cut for families with children or disabled 
dependents. 

It is the second component, the tax cut for disabled 
dependents and children, that has been enriched in this 
budget. Until this year, it was $200 per child or per depen- 
dent disabled person; it is now $350. As pointed out in the 
middle of the slide, that benefits about 115,000 people and 
represents about 240,000 children and disabled dependents. 
The cost to the province is only $5 million this year, but on 
a full-year basis, in the amount people will receive when 
they fill out their tax returns, it is $50 million. 

In total, this tax reduction program benefits peout 
700,000 people. 

On page 10, the next tax change, and the one that 
seems to have generated the most calls post-budget and the 
most correspondence post-budget thus far, is the change to 
gasoline and diesel fuel tax rates as announced in the budget. 
For all of those rates appearing on the top half of the page— 
the gasoline tax by 3.4 cents, aviation fuel, diesel fuel and 


railway diesel fuel—the number at the end of each line, for + 


instance, the 14.7 cents for gasoline, represents the fully 
phased-in tax change as of 1 January 1991. There will be 
two increases in each of those; for instance, on the gasoline, 
1.7 cents on 30 April and 1.7 cents again 1 January. It is 
the same for each of those, so the final number there repre- 
sents the fully phased-in amount. 

I would point out, as again will be shown on the inter- 
provincial table, that Ontario is towards the upper end of 
gasoline taxes with this most recent change but still well 
below Quebec and Newfoundland. Quebec, for instance, 
has a tax rate of almost 16.5 cents on gasoline. So it is 
towards the upper end. The other significant feature of this 
tax change is that in terms of the full-year tax increase, this 
gasoline tax change represents almost half of the total. On 
a full year it is about $500 million. 

I see Bryan is handing out the more complete packages, 
if anybody wishes to flip through them. That completes 
that part of the presentation. I do not know if you want to 
spend any more time on any of the other tax changes, but 
we would welcome questions. 


1700 


Mr Sutherland: You will have to excuse me; I do not 
have that much understanding of the personal income tax 
system. The increase in the surtax rate—that is after any 
other deductions they made, and the final amount of tax- 
able income is the $84,000; is that correct? 
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Mr Black: That is the gross income amount. That is th 
minimum amount of gross income a person would have. | 
Mr Sutherland: Okay, so not net. 
Mr Davies: Before any deductions. 


Mr Black: The minimum amount a person woul) 
have before going into the surtax range is $84,000 in gros 
income. { 
The Chair: On that, if he has a $15,000 RRSP, is th, 
before or after? With the federal RRSP, would that effe 
tively mean he would have to make $100,000 a year 
fore he would pay the surtax? 

Mr Black: Yes, that is right, he would. 

Mr Davies: Yes, $99,000, to be right to the dollar. 

Mr Phillips: I am not sure whether this is the rig 
place to ask this, but the Treasurer has made quite a bit ¢ 
comment about the federal government cutting back dri 
matically on transfer payments and what not. What pec 
cent of our revenue do we get from the federal governme! 
in transfer payments, and has there been any quid pro qu 
in terms of the federal government giving up directly ta 
points on the personal income tax in return for any redu¢ 
tion in transfer payments? Is there anything that happene 
there that we should be aware of? | 

Mr Davies: To address your first question, there is a p! 
diagram on page 74 of the budget that attempts to show tk 
budget revenue for 1991-92. You will see that federal gover 
ment payments show up as a grand total of about 12%. 

Mr Phillips: About 12% comes from the feder; 
government? | 

Mr Davies: I ask Harriet De Koven, who diidestelam 
these matters in detail, to clarify that answer. But on a cas 
basis, it would be 12 cents. 

Ms De Koven: Yes, it is 12 cents or 12% on a cas 
basis, but we also receive from the federal government te 
points under the established programs financing, whic 
would be an addition of approximately 6%. They appear ¢ 
part of our tax revenue under personal and corporat 
income tax. | 


Mr Phillips: I know it is fashionable to blame the fec 
for all our problems, but what is the best way to look j 
what we have been getting from the federal governme 
12% in direct grants and then another 6% in tax points 
has directed we receive that revenue on? _ 

Ms De Koven: In 1977, when the established prograrr 
financing came into being, the federal government cede 
tax room to the provinces. The perspective of the provinces | 
that that tax room now belongs to the provinces and doe 
not represent a federal contribution any longer. It also doe 
not appear on the federal books as an expenditure. It is 
revenue forgone to them. | 


Mr Davies: Essentially what happened is they ju 

carved up the tax territory. | 
Mr Phillips: This is personal income tax, is it? 
Mr Davies: Personal income tax. 


Mr Phillips: That is the one that has been growi | 
dramatically, is it not? Is that not the one where the mone| 
seems to keep flowing in? 



























: Ms De Koven: They ceded 13.5 personal income tax 
ints and one corporate income tax point. You are correct 
it the value of the tax points has been growing relatively 
yre quickly than the established programs financing enti- 
ment. EPF is the program in respect of post-secondary 
cation and health care. Particularly now that EPF has 
n frozen by the federal government, the tax portion 
ks up a greater proportion. The cash portion, which is 
: residual, gets smaller and smaller and in fact will dis- 
. we estimate, some time after the year 2000. 
Mr Phillips: I just seem to remember last year $1 
lion, $900 million, of personal income tax coming in at 
2 end of the year. Was that sort of a surprise? 


_Mr Davies: Yes, a lot of that was in respect to prior 
ars. 


Mr Phillips: What is that worth to the province in 
s of revenue,.six points? 


Ms De Koven: Six per cent. 


Mr Phillips: So we pick up six percentage points—or 
that 6% of our total revenue? 


Ms De Koven: It is about 6%. We cannot calculate it 
1 the same basis because it is a share of basic federal tax 
id we do not know until some time after the year in 
ich we are entitled to it exactly how much we have. But 
should be about 6% of our total revenue. 


| Mr Phillips: How much do we blame the feds? Can 
ey say to us, “Well, wait a minute, don’t get too angry 
scause transfer payments are only 12% and we gave you 
ese tax points where you are picking up all this money 
1 the personal tax side”? 


Mr Davies: That would be an interesting characteriza- 
on on their part, because I think if one went back to 1976 
hen the negotiations were going on—I was not there so I 
yuld be wrong—as I understand it, the essence of the deal 
as, “We will start giving you cash payments, and recog- 
ine that those cash payments aren’t as big as you want 
1em to be, we are going to get out of a certain amount of 
come tax room”—which was that many points at that 
me—“and leave that for you.” So that was part of the 
itial deal, setting relatively low dollars. I do not know if 
vat is a fair characterization. - 


Mr Salerno: What is relevant here is that what the 
sderal government is doing is reducing the total entitle- 
1ents. The sum of that money comes from the value of the 
x points. Consequently, it is really quite irrelevant because 
is the total entitlement that is made up of the value of the 
ix points. Whatever those tax points might be, they deduct 
vat and then they give you the balance in the form of cash. 
You pointed to a prior-year adjustment in respect to the 
ersonal income tax. Let’s say they pay us more in respect 
) that prior year. The value of those tax points increases. 
Yonsequently, they take some cash back in respect to that 
ame year. I know it sounds a little complex, but what 
eally happens, and what they have done over the last two 
ears, has been, in the case of the EPF, they essentially 
lat-lined the entitlement. Because the personal income tax 
joints in respect to that entitlement keep growing, the cash 
tansfer will diminish. What is important is the latest 
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action they have done in terms of freezing or reducing the 
growth in that entitlement. So the tax points are really not 
an issue. They are not important; they are only important 
in determining the residual. 


Ms De Koven: If I could just add to that, under the 
original arrangement our payments for health care and 
post-secondary education were to have grown at the same 
rate as growth in gross national product. What has hap- 
pened now is that there is to be no growth at all; the 
formula has been successively altered over the years from 
the original arrangement. So what Tony has said is exactly 
right. Under the entitlement that we now get, which is 
completely flat-lined, the value of the tax keeps going up, 
and because the total is being held constant, the cash keeps 
going down. 

Mr Phillips: I am not advocating this but just asking 
what the facts are. What is in the Ontario taxpayers’ best 
interest? Is it that the national cash payments to all prov- 
inces be restored, or are we better to just raise the money — 
ourselves locally? 

My point is that we will argue with the federal govern- 
ment that it should reinstate some substantial growth in 
health and education. I gather Ontario is a fairly significant 
contributor to that fund for other provinces. I am not.advo- 
cating this, I am just interested in the answer, but which is 
in the Ontario taxpayers’ best interest? 


Mr Davies: I am not sure how one defines their best 
interest. What would cost the least amount of tax dollars? 
If one looks at it from that perspective, historically Ontario 
taxpayers have been a net contributor to Confederation. 
Money from Ontario gets redistributed to other provinces. 
If there were not other provinces to whom moneys flowed 
from Ontario through the federal government, obviously 
there would be less taxes drawn out of Ontario. 


1710 


Mr Christopherson: I am pleased and interested that 
Mr Phillips would raise this particular issue because I had 
discussions recently with a local Hamilton MP, who happens 
to be a good Liberal, who was concerned about the fact 
that this was the answer he was getting constantly from the 
federal government when he asked about the issue of 
transfer payments, because that is an important issue to our 
community as it is to every other one. So I found it very 
enlightening to listen to the questions and the answers. 

I would like to pursue one answer I heard. There was a 
statement that the federal government does not show the 
tax-point transfers as a tax expenditure. 

Ms De Koven: It does not appear as a program expen- 
diture. It has no bearing on their deficit except to the extent 
that it is a forgone revenue. 

Mr Christopherson: Is there anything else that is 
similar, other than the tax points that have been given, in 
terms of the relationship between the feds and the prov- 
inces? Is there any other kind of arrangement that has been 
set in place and does not show as a tax expenditure or as a 
net gain for the province? 

Ms De Koven: I am not aware of anything in the case 
of Ontario. But in the case of Quebec, there are a number 
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of additional tax points. Under the established programs 
financing, they have an additional, I think, eight tax points. 
They have an additional five tax points under the Canada 
assistance plan that the other provinces have not and an 
additional, I think, three tax points for a youth allowance 
program that is now defunct in other provinces. There is 
nothing in Ontario that I am aware of. Tony? 


Mr Salerno: No. 


Mr Christopherson: What I would like to do is just 
ask the question straightforwardly from a little different 
perspective. How correct is it, in your opinion, to say the 
provinces do not have the right to squawk about the reduc- 
tion in transfer payments because these point transfers 
took place? 

Ms De Koven: I was going to reiterate what tony had 
said previously, that the tax transfer is only part of what we 
get under the entitlement. As the tax transfer increases, it 
displaces the cash portion. What is really relevant is that 
they have held down the total amount. of money being 
provided in respect of health care and post-secondary edu- 
cation. Whether we are getting it in tax or cash is not that 
pertinent. It is the total that has now been flat-lined. On a 
cash basis—by that I mean cash flow—we got approxi- 
mately $70 million additional this year over last year under 
the established programs financing. I think our expenditures 
for health and post-secondary education went up about 
$1.6 billion more. I would have to check the numbers, but 
the amount we got from the federal government in addition 
to what we had last year was about $70 million. Our ex- 
penditures for those purposes went up about $1.6 billion. - 


Mr Christopherson: Thank you. I think that ade- 
quately expands on the issue for the purposes needed. 


Mr Kwinter: Briefly, without getting involved in the 
politics, Bryan, I would like you to respond to this. The 
gas guzzler tax: Last year it was $45 million, this year it is 
$90 million, so the revenues have doubled. And when I 
and others in the House questioned the Treasurer he main- 
tained that it was environment driven, it had nothing to do 
really with revenues. It was a byproduct of the environ- 
mental initiative. 

I am a little concerned about some of the statements he 
made yesterday. I was not in the House but I read some of 
the reports and he is indicating that, yes, we are re-examin- 
ing our position on the gas guzzler tax, but we have to 
make sure that whatever adjustments we make, the reve- 
nue remains the same. Which leads me to believe that in 
fact it is revenue driven and they are using the environ- 
ment as an excuse to get that revenue. Do you have any 
comments? Without getting political, obviously. 

Mr Davies: I read some press reports this morning, 
too, and I guess the press reports I read emphasize the 
commitment to ensuring that their environmental objec- 
tives were still being met. Quite frankly, in any tax move 
there is a combination of features that are desirable. One is to 
achieve public policy objectives and one is to raise revenue. I 
cannot comment on whether the Treasurer of Ontario said 
he wanted to ensure that revenues were the same, because 
I did not read that and I was not watching the House or in 
the House to hear him yesterday. 


I did want to pick up on one of the numbers you cited 
though, of the gas tax proceeds in prior yefrs, because | 
did not ring true in my memory. Don, maybe you coul} 
just clarify that? | 


Mr Black: The numbers we have in our hands sugge! 
that up until the budget change, the tax on fuel-inefficier| 
vehicles would raise about $7 million. 


Mr Kwinter: On page 28 of the budget it shows rev : 
nue on fuel-inefficient vehicles in 1991-92 $30 million an 
full year $45 million. | 


Mr Black: Yes. Those are the increments over the $; 
million. So for this year it would be $7 million plus th 
$30 million and on a full-year basis it would be $7 millio} 
plus the $45 million. 


Mr Kwinter: But on page 4 of this document, the bo! 
tom line, it says 1991-92 $45 million, full year $90 million. 


Mr Black: That could be a typo and if it is, I apologize.’ 


Mr Kwinter: Page 4 of this one. There are two doct 
ments. 


Mr Black: That is the fuel taxes. That is the diead 
tax fuel. d 


Mr Davies: That is not the so-called gas guzzler. 


Mr Black: Yes, that is the diesel fuel. The releva 
page for the tax on fuel-inefficient vehicles is under th 
retail sales tax on page 6. | 


The Chair: Should we move on to the next section? 

Mr Davies: Fine. The final section in the overviey 
presentation is the section on financing or how the borrowin| 
requirements are being covered off. I would ask Sandr 
Tychsen, director of the finance policy branch in Treasur 


to guide you through those pages, which are 11, 12 and 13 
1720 | 


Mrs Tychsen: To discuss the borrowing requirement} 
I will first describe the composition of the borrowing ré¢ 
quirements, then the sources of funds we have available t} 
fund the borrowing requirements, then the decisions w 
have made to date in funding the requirements, and finall 
discuss the credit rating and its relationship to Ontario’ 
borrowing costs. | 

For the 1991-92 budget year, that is the year ending 3, 
March 1992, our total financing requirements or borrowin, 
requirements for the province are composed of the defic’ 
at $9.7 billion, maturing debt for the year of $639 millior 
giving us total borrowing requirements of $10.365 billior 
Of that financing requirement for this budget year, w 
have borrowed up until this point $4.169 billion. The 
leaves us with $6.196 billion to finance over the me 
of this budget year. 

To finance the budget requirements we have availabl, 
to us a variety of sources of funds. First, the public bon’ 
market, in addition the short-term floating rate Treasur) 
bill market. The bonds and T-bill market constitute th’ 
public sources of funds. In addition to that, we have non 
public sources of finance, which include Canada pensio 
plan; the Province of Ontario Savings Office funds, whic 
we are required to borrow by legislation; some other sma} 
deposit and trust accounts, which include some small per 
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n, which I believe includes the legislative pension fund; 
d liquid reserves, the reserve funds we have for meeting 
: cash requirements of the province. 
I will describe now, given that sort of menu of choice 
- financing the deficit, what choices we have made to 
e for this budget year. This is page 12, which is the 
nding decisions for this budget year to date. Again, this 
gins for the 1991-92 budget year. 
' Our borrowing to date for funding the budget require- 
ents consists of $2.6 billion. In your handout ‘it says 
,575 million in public market bonds. These have in- 
#£ issues in our Canadian bond market, in the Euro- 
inadian market, which of course is also in Canadian 
lars, and in the US market, called the Yankee bond 
tket. The average term to maturity of our bond financ- 
a is 5.6 years and the weighted average yield, or our 
erage borrowing cost for all of those issues, is 10.14%. 

In addition to public bond issues, we have borrowed 
00 million through the provincial Treasury bill market. I 
ould note that most of those Treasury bills, which are 
ort-term borrowing, have been converted, via a financial 
hnique called an interest rate swap, into fixed-rate or 

ger-term bonds of 5, 7 and 10 years. In addition, we 
ve borrowed approximately $800 million from the CPP 
id have borrowed a small amount—t is a little too early 
‘say exactly how much, but it is done on a sort of month- 
7-month basis—from non-public sources of funds, in- 
uding the Province of Ontario Savings Office, other 
»posit funds, pensions and trust accounts and also our 
uid reserves. 

We began our borrowing at the beginning of the fiscal 
var: the funding decisions I have just described include 
ose borrowings for this 1991-92 fiscal year. I would also 
yte that since the budget itself has come out, we have 
mpleted two bond issues: a $500-million Canadian bond 
sue on 11 June and a $500-million Euro-Canadian issue 
117 June. . 

Mr Kwinter: Are they both in Canadian dollars? 

Mr Davies: They are both denominated in Canadian 
dlars. 

_ Mr Kwinter: I remembered I saw some press reports 
at they were going to be a little slower than normal. I just 
ondered. They are all subscribed, though, are they? 

Mr Davies: Yes. This is Leslie Thompson, who is the 
irector of the capital markets branch. 

Ms Thompson: Yes, indeed, they have been. They are 
uly sold. 

_ Mr Stockwell: I read the same press report. They did 
9 slower than expected? 

Ms Thompson: No, not at all. I do not think you can 
iy that when the Canadian domestic issue traded at a 
remium within 15 minutes of launch that is a slow issue. 
hat is pretty fast, and the Euro-Canadian broke syndicate 
‘ithin an hour and a half of launch. Two to three days is 
ormal in Europe, so I think those were exaggerated reports. 


Mr B. Ward: Fifteen minutes, is that— 












































Ms Thompson: Within 15 minutes of when it started to 
trade, the bidding was at a premium on it. We had not broken 


- syndicate yet and it was already at a premium in domestic. 


Mrs Tychsen: I turn now to page 13, Ontario’s credit 
rating. Following our regular annual meetings with the 
credit rating agencies, the credit rating agencies reported 
and have changed Ontario’s credit rating. I should note 
there are four different rating agencies. In our handout we 
have provided you with the ratings that are most signifi- 
cant in terms of financial markets. These are first the AA2 
rating given to us by Moody’s and the AA-plus rating by 
Standard and Poor’s. In addition to that, we are rated by 
the two Canadian bond rating agencies, Canadian Bond 
Rating Service, which has given us a AA-plus rating and 
Dominion Bond Rating Service, which is AA-low. With 
these current credit ratings, Ontario has the highest rating 
among the provinces. We share that with British Columbia. 

I would like to note that it is important, in understand- 
ing the borrowing cost Ontario faces, that they are deter- 
mined principally by the overall level of interest rates. In 
Canada we would look at the interest rates or what we call 
the yield curve set by Canada’s bonds. These interest rates, 
as my colleague Qaid Silk has described, as you are well 
aware, are a federal policy of monetary policy and of gen- 
eral economic forces. 

So the main determinant of our borrowing is the overall 
Canadian level of interest rates. In addition to that, another 
component of our borrowing cost is the spread, the additional 


- amount anybody besides the federal government pays to 


borrow in the bond market, and we call that Ontario’s 
spread or the spread over Canada. The overall level of 
interest rates plus the premium any borrower who is not a 
sovereign borrower would pay—the spread—is our bor- 
rowing cost. It is interest rates plus spread that give us our 
total borrowing cost. 

I note that our borrowing costs, like any bond issue, 
would change minute to minute. My colleague Leslie 


_ Thompson is in constant and direct:contact with financial 


markets. To tell you exactly what our borrowing costs 
would be at this minute would require assessing what is 
happening to interest rates at the federal level, understanding 
the various different spreads we would face for bond issues 
of different terms all the way from one year up to 40 years, 
as well as variations among different markets, what it 
would cost us to borrow in the Yankee or US market, what 
it would cost us to borrow in the Euro-Canadian market, 
the Canadian dollar, what it would cost in a domestic market; 
the complications go on from there. 

While credit ratings are certainly a factor in determin- 
ing borrowing costs, they are not among the major factors 
determining borrowing costs. In addition to that, there is a 
fairly uncertain and complex relationship between ratings 
and borrowing costs. Therefore, while there are general 
relationships, it is very difficult to match up any particular 
rating with a particular borrowing cost. 

Lenders and financial markets do look at a variety of 
factors in addition to credit ratings and they also try to 
anticipate when rating changes will occur. You could have 
a change in your borrowing costs anticipating a change 
that does not come. You could have a rating change or a 
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change in your borrowing cost anticipating some other fac- 
tor. At any one point in time it would be very hard for us to 
say our spread narrowed because we were expecting a 
positive rating change; our spread narrowed because they 
look at the Canadian currency positively. There are very 
many factors. 

I note that rating changes are a factor, that prior to the 
rating changes our spread, its component of our borrowing 
costs, did increase somewhat. It would be very hard to say 
exactly by how much. 

Mrs Tychsen: We were saying five basis points, or 
0.05%. That may be a bit high. Rating agencies made their 
decision and the rating changes were publicly announced. 
Our borrowing costs have stabilized. Again, it would be 
difficult to give a precise answer to what exact impact 


ratings have had on the borrowing costs. I just wanted to. 


set out the requirements, the choices we have in meeting 
those requirements, the decisions we have made to date 
and the determinants of our borrowing costs. That com- 
pletes my presentation. 

1730 

Mr Sutherland: I was just wondering if you could 
provide us with some sense of how much importance you 
put on the credit rating. Different people think the credit 
rating is the be-all and end-all of your financial shape and 
your ability versus other factors. I guess I also want some 
sense of what our surrounding neighbours have. What is 
the credit rating for the American government? Is it a triple 
A1? What about the surrounding states like New York and 
Michigan? 

Mrs Tychsen: Most sovereign governments—the US, 
Canada, the UK, France—have triple A ratings by both of 
the majors, Standard and Poor’s and Moody’s. There are a 
very few exceptions. Italy has a slightly lower one. 

We keep track of the credit ratings of all the other 
Canadian provinces and US jurisdictions as well as some 
other entities. There are some triple A states but very few 
of those. I could give you a sheet we have which sets out 
the ratings of the American states if you are interested. 

Mr Stockwell: You are saying five basis points? How 
much premium would, say, Massachusetts have to pay on 
its borrowing in basis points? 

Mrs Tychsen: As a result of a ratings change? 


Mr Stockwell: With their rating right now being as 
lousy as it is, how much does it affect their borrowing 
percentagewise? 

Mrs Tychsen: Again, because so many different fac- 
tors affect borrowing costs, they would have the same dif- 
ficulty we have in attributing any particular amount to that 
ratings change. We could go out and ask some point esti- 
mate but it would be fairly rough. 

I should note that we are in the very top ratings tier. 
For the change from a triple A to a triple A-plus it is very 
hard to find an effect. 

Mr Stockwell: That is why I asked. 

Mrs Tychsen: Once you get down to a lower rating, 
to a situation where you might actually be at a rating 
where for example a large pension fund might have difficulty 
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buying your bonds because it might be considered} 
slightly risky proposition, there could probably be larg 
impacts. We can investigate what information there is 
terms of Massachusetts. 


Mr Davies: Just to elaborate on that, undoubtedly tl 
higher the credit rating the easier it is to market yo 
bonds, and usually the easier it is to market your bonds tl 
lower the cost to your market. It becomes very difficult | 
market bonds when your rating goes very low. It is t 
availability issue that becomes the driving force to the cost. ! 

Mr Stockwell: I was going to make the very poi 
you just made. It is sounding as if you are downplaying tl 
credit rating drop and I think that is a mistake. Clearly ar 


Massachusetts if we really did not care. But to measure | 
in a sense you really cannot tell something like a full poi) 
more or anything like that. 


Mrs Tychsen: I would note the access. Certainly | 
terms of access to different markets, in terms of the particul) 
rating change we have just experienced, it would not 
significant. It would be very difficult to list exactly what 

Mr Stockwell: The question asked is what it is costi 
us, how much more it is costing us with the drop in our cre 
rating. You are saying, “We cannot answer that.” Or are yc 
saying nothing? 


Mrs Tychsen: We cannot be specific. It is very difficy 
to be specific. We have given some rough estimates, fi 
example, but I would note that when we looked and wh¢ 
we tried to track several years ago—and there we had! 
longer period to track, the ratings change in 1985—ar 
tried to isolate the impact of the ratings change, unfortunate! 
overall interest rates were dropping at the same time, ju’ 
as they are now, which makes it difficult to isolate. ' 

Mr Stockwell: I understand. It is very difficult, I agre| 
So I cannot be sure of any numbers that I hear thrown out 4 
the government? 


Mrs Tychsen: We gave our best estimate and used,| 
believe, a study that had been done in the US a number (¢ 
years ago; but most analysts will tell you that it is difficul) 

Mr Stockwell: I appreciate that. On page 13 I wei 
down to the third bullet, “Changes in borrowing costs gei 
erally do not follow immediately on any rating change an 
already have been factored into Ontario’s borrowill 
costs.” How did you do that? 

Mr Davies: I think that is referring to the fact that th 
market had already discounted our fiscal situation. It he 
already been pricing our bonds as if we had a rating low 
than— 

Mr Stockwell: So the market did it, rather than yc 
people? I assume you are saying that was before the budg! 
came about or before you went out looking for money. 

Mr Davies: Yes. 

Mrs Tychsen: You might have to distinguish a coup) 
of different factors at play there. One is that the rating | 
the result of a determination by the rating agencies thi 
takes into account many different factors and differei 
weightings by the different agencies. For example, the di 
ferent rating agencies obviously have assessed Ontario 
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it rating slightly differently. We have a slightly different 
ing in terms of levels from Moody’s and Standard and 
r’s. One is AA-plus, which is slightly above the Moody’s 
AA2. Therefore the financial markets, even in anticipa- 
in, have to decide an outcome which would not be clear. 


Mr Stockwell: I understand. So it was not your de- 
vent that said: “Gee, Floyd’s coming with a budget. 
e’re going to have higher costs incurred due to interest 
‘es because we’re going to have a higher deficit, so we'd 
tter assume that we’re going to have a drop in our credit 
ing.” You did not assume that? | 


Mr Davies: You mean in terms of figuring out what 
r estimated borrowing costs were? 


Mr Stockwell: Yes. 











Mr Davies: No. Again, the big factor affecting our 


rowing cost is interest rate and our interest rate fore- 
sts. That is the real driver. 


The Chair: On the issue of floating bonds in the mar- 
tplace, is not the bottom line really whether people are 
xing to buy our bonds and at what rate of interest they are 
ing to do it? For me anyway the bottom-line question is, 
e our bonds going into the market and being purchased 
a lower interest rate than some other bonds because they 
eour market as a safer market for buying bonds? 


_ Mrs Tychsen: When you say “other bonds” could you 
arify what you mean? 


i 


| The Chair: Other provinces, other states, other coun- 
ies put bonds into the market; they are obviously all out 
ere at the same time. If people are purchasing Ontario 
nds at, say, 9.96% interest and they are passing up 
).5% on some other country’s bonds, obviously there is a 
ason for that. 


Mrs Tychsen: There is a weighing between risk and 
‘turn. Most portfolios would buy certain amounts of 
nds that would be AA and above. That is usually where 
e cutoff is. 

The Chair: So the question is, how are our bonds 
ing in that market? If they are being sold in 15 minutes, 
seems rather quick. 

Mr Davies: Yes. If one uses the benchmark of how 
iuch more that is than the government of Canada has to 
ay for a bond of comparable term, a five-year bond. I do 




































not know how high Newfoundland would be now, but it 
would be 90 or something like that? 

Mrs Tychsen: No, probably over 100. 

Mr Davies: They would have to pay over one per- 
centage point more than the government of Canada would 
for a similar bond. Our five-year bonds are trading over 
Canada’s now about— 

Mrs Tychsen: Sixty-two in the domestic market today. 

Mr Davies: —about 62 and Quebec would be about 85. 
I do not know if that helps you. You can see that the lesser 
one’s credit, the higher interest rate is demanded. 

Mrs Tychsen: There are other factors that weigh in 
there too, in that they want some kind of diversification of 


- a portfolio. In other words, nobody would load up entirely 


with one particular bond. They want to diversify. 


The Chair: Thank you. Are there any other questions 
for the Deputy Treasurer and staff? 

Mr Christopherson: Other than to thank them for 
their sterling performance, once again. 

The Chair: I was just about to do that. I would like to 
thank you, on behalf of the committee, for spending this 
afternoon with us. I guess the projection that we could do 
it in an hour was just a little out; it always takes a little 
longer when people start to ask questions. Thank you for 
coming, and if in the future you have any further information 
along the lines of the questions that have been asked here, 


_ if you could pass that along to the committee, we would be 


appreciative of it. 

Mr Davies: We will certainly do that. We will try to 
keep track of a series of outstanding issues and we will get 
back through the committee to the members. 

The Chair: Thank you very much, 

Our last order of business is to firm up a subcommittee 
meeting for Monday. At what time and place? 

Mr Kwinter: I do not know the time because I do not 
know what commitments I have, but generally Monday is 
fine. Todd, maybe you can call my office and find a time 
that is convenient to everybody. 

Mr Sutherland: Ten or 12 is good for me. 

The Chair: This committee is adjourned until 10 
o’clock next Thursday. 

The committee adjourned at 1742. 
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The committee met at 1009 in committee room 1. 


1991-92 BUDGET 


The Chair: I would like to thank you for coming this 
orning. The format is for you to do your presentation and 
2n whatever time.is left between now and approximately 
o’clock will be divided equally among the three parties. 
ave my stopwatch available to make sure everything is 
me equitably and fairly, so if you could begin please. 


Mr Whitestone: Sure. Thank you very much for ask- 
g me to be here today. It was a hot walk up but I am glad 
be here and, without going into a long autobiographical 
ment about myself, I have in the past worked for both 
nservative and Liberal Prime Ministers in Ottawa and I 
ink I do my very best to be objective and work by what I 
armed in a textbook. I am a professional economist, and I 
peat I am doing my very best to be objective and without 
ly prejudices. I have my own partisan biases. 

_ My comments will be divided into three sections: gen- 
al observations and the philosophy expounded by the 
idget, a very brief analysis of parts of this budget, and 
aally, recommended alternatives. 

The budget’s underlying philosophy: A common sup- 
sition inspired by John Maynard Keynes is that the gov- 
nment can reduce the severity of or perhaps eliminate 
sonomic cycles. Stressed is the importance of taxes and 
vernment spending, as governments have the power to 
imulate or suppress economic activity as the need arises. 
vecifically, this theory urges that government spending be 
epped up during recessions, even if an appreciable bud- 
>t deficit happens to be among the consequences of such 
imulative measures. A corollary to this notion is the dan- 
ar of the so-called liquidity trap, which may develop 
hen money is pumped into public hands but is saved and 
ot spent. If savings pile up, the economy noses down on 
scount of lacklustre spending. 

The Keynesian solution, as it has often been applied in 
ostwar recessions, is to spend until business recovers. In 
tis view, therefore, budgets do not always need to be near 
balanced position. Deficits achieved through higher 
sending and, it should be noted, tax reductions—which of 
ourse this budget does not really bring except in a minor 
ray—are seen as highly beneficial at times, usually during 
scessions or in the early stages of business recoveries. 

Conversely, budget deficits are inappropriate when the 
conomy is running close to flat out. No matter what the 
lobe and Mail said, I fail to understand how anybody can 
ud this particular budget. I read very briefly the Confer- 
nce Board of Canada comment, and it has lauded the 
udget deficit here for helping the recession, yet there is no 
omment about what happens in the out years. I fail to under- 
‘and how anybody can not take that into consideration, 
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which ought to be key no matter how much of a Keynesian 
you are. 

The intended result of such a policy is an economy that 
expands rather steadily, minimizing the economic cycle. 
Remember, 20 years ago they thought they could eliminate 
the economic cycle—so be it. In practice, this idea of how 
the economy ought to work has failed. There are many 
explanations of why this theory has not worked. The es- 
sential difficulty is that today’s economy has become so 
out of kilter that it is not able to readily set things right. 
Debts—federal, provincial and even private debts—are so 
great that they have swamped our credit markets. When 
interest payments on the debt become an ever-mounting 
item of expense in budgets—federal, provincial and pri- 
vate—any plan for a sharp rise in spending to spur eco- 
nomic growth may deter rather than encourage business 
activity. 

Let me briefly mention something here that I think 
ought to be key for anybody. When the gap widens be- 
tween total debt and nominal GNP—how much GNP is 
rising—the financial sector absorbs so much cash flow 
from the economy that it incapacitates the system from 
creating the means to meet the interest payments. In other 
words, when the debt rises so much—and right now the 
debt in North America is roughly 2.9 times GNP, right 
about the 1929 peak—it incapacitates the system, because 
the need to meet interest payments is so onerous that the 
economy cannot expand enough even to meet the interest 
payments. That is why, even though it is hard to under- 
stand, deficits and debt really are in the long run deflation- 
ary, unless it goes through a wild Weimar Germany type of 
inflation, because the need to meet the interest payments 
cripples the economy. That is where we are now. So I 
cannot understand, when the problem is too much debt, 
why the solution is to create more debt. I think that is the 
problem. 

It is rather obvious that deficit spending ultimately en- 
tails inflation—or as I pointed out, deflation—unless you 
do something about it. Credit creation takes place, or if 
that does not occur, then the money demanded by the gov- 
ernment sector takes away money or credit from the pri- 
vate sector. Furthermore, to the extent the resources 
utilized by government are less productive than resources 
utilized by the private sector—and I think everybody 
would acknowledge without any bias that government 
spending really is less productive and efficient than in the 
private sector as a generalization, and we all know that 
government spending is much less efficient generally— 
then a shift towards a larger public sector reduces the over- 
all productivity of the economy. Now I recognize that there 
is the odd case where government spending can be effi- 
cient and private sector spending can be inefficient, but as 
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a generalization I think nobody will deny what I have just 
mentioned. 

An increasingly disproportionate public sector, quite 
apart from its inflationary and non-productive conse- 
quences, carries with it the familiar but always important 
implications for individual liberty. The governmental bu- 
reaucracy—and I used to be part of it, incidentally— 
comes to have a momentum and power of its own. 

An increase in overall budget size is reflected in partic- 
ular spending programs, each of which will quickly come 
to develop its own beneficiary constituency. To justify its 
continued existence, the particular bureaucracy of each 
spending program must increase the apparent need for its 
services. I used to be in the federal Privy Council Office 
25 years ago, which you perhaps know is the apex of the 
federal government. When I was there, about 28 years ago, 
there were 65 people. There are now 1,000. 

Furthermore, some politicians enjoy spending public 
moneys that yield some demonstrable benefits to their con- 
stituents, but they do not enjoy imposing taxes on these 
same constituents. Perhaps a larger question is the failure 
of the average voter to condemn the politicians who be- 
have irresponsibly. I think we are all derelict in not ex- 
plaining this to the public. I think the duty of a 
politician—I am a failed politician, so maybe I do not 
know—is to use his or her platform to explain things that 
the average person can understand. Any politician is dere- 
lict who does not explain exactly the consequences of what 
he or she is doing. 

The philosophy supporting deficits is founded on the 
belief that economic growth is retarded by inadequate pur- 
chasing power and that consumer spending ought to be 
augmented by government spending. However, the histori- 
cal record suggests, particularly in the last decade, that 
capital formation rather than consumption is a primary de- 
terminant of economic growth. Japan invests between 25% 
and 30% of its GNP in capital spending; we spend roughly 
10% and the US less than that. What has lagged in recent 
years is not personal consumption or government spending 
but profits and investment. 

Second, sharply enlarged public works can be self-de- 
feating in their effort to stimulate the economy. Public 
works usually are concentrated in capital projects: bridges, 
roads and things like that. Capital spending is like putting 
a half frozen man next to a red hot stove. Construction 
prices and wages—and I repeat, public spending is usually 
focused on construction—climb too fast, and that drives 
prices there beyond the capacity of additional potential 
buyers. All this has in the long run a depressing influence 
on economic activity. 

Ontario’s 1991 budget: The rationalization for the 
$9.7-billion budget deficit, the jobs it will create, is cov- 
ered by the above comments. I am going to come back to 
one phrase I repeated later on. 

Other aspects of Ontario’s spending priorities are dis- 
turbing. The great bulk of new spending is for such things 
as pay equity and job equity, for improving the lot of those 
already employed. I do not quarrel with that as an objec- 
tive. I think I try to have Christian compassion. Aside from 
the fact that these programs have a proven record of failure, it 
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is unfortunate that outlays on social assistance exceed t 
spending for schools, colleges and universities. 

I think anybody would agree that the key to our ul 
mate success in the 21st century is education. Enhancil 
job protection is a worthwhile objective, but for the long 
term, if we are going to compete in the global economy | 
the 21st century, we must have an educational system 
least equal to the best anywhere else in the world. By t 
way, Ontario’s decision to opt out of a national standari 
test implies that we have given up on that effort. Alm¢ 
everywhere I have gone in the past month or so, peop 
complain about that. I think the copout is very significa 
I was at the Toronto Symphony last night and bumped ini 
a teacher I know from Elora. He mentioned again ho 
unfortunate he thought that was and what the implicatio: 
of it were. 

Second, if we try to be the one jurisdiction that hi 
more,rigorous standards than our trading partners, how ¢ 
earth are we going to compete, either in costs or attractit 
investments in entrepreneurial activity? Capital will sir 
ply flow to other areas that are more hospitable. I read th 
rather scathing comment of Conrad Black in the Financ 
Post a couple of days ago, but I think the point is that if 
have standards that are much higher than anywhere else 
the world, why would a person build a plant here rath’ 
than in Buffalo? The answer is clearly that he or she wi 
not. | 

The proposed manufacturing recovery program w} 
provide grants to small and medium-sized manufacture} 
that are suffering from the business recession. The reco} 
of governments in picking winners has been abysmal. V) 
all know what happened in Nova Scotia with Brickli 
Everywhere the record has been poor. Even with the be 
of intentions—and the best of intentions do not alwa 
occur, because governments are subject to all kinds 
pressure—governments cannot substitute for the mark 
place. Ask anyone in eastern Europe or the Soviet Uni¢ 
for confirmation of that. 
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Longer term, one must be concerned with some of t! 
arithmetic inherent in the budget. The budget suggests th 
growth plus inflation to the years 1994-95 will add up } 
about 7% annually. Ontario estimates its tax take grows | 
about 90% of the nominal rate of the growth of the provi: 
cial economy—90% of 7%, which is roughly 6%. If th 
ratio continues, our tax revenues will fall short of the i 














jected 10% spending increases. So our revenue will 

rising at roughly 6.3% and our spending is rising at 10% 
That means roughly we are going to have to find 4%. V 
are implicitly being told that taxes will have to be raisi 
by about 4% of spending for the next several years—t 
arithmetic says that—a frightening thought and one th! 
will further deter investment here. 








In this connection, the plan for imposing a minim 
tax on corporations was reasserted. It was not imposed, bi 
the suggestion was made. It is well known that corpor 
tions themselves do not pay taxes. It is wonderful tk 
people say, “We should increase corporation taxes,” b 
who ultimately pays corporation taxes? The answer is ya 


and I, of course. Corporations simply pass on tax, like ai 
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der cost, to the consumer. Furthermore, the threat of such 
ax or additional other levies, which is obviously implicit 
that number, such as those suggested at one time or 
other by the Treasurer, such as a wealth tax, a specula- 
im tax or inheritance taxes, obviously will ensure that 
trepreneurs do not locate in Ontario. 

I work for a firm in downtown Toronto. I am not exag- 
rating to say that we average at least one call a day from 
ople who want to move their funds out of Ontario. The 
me thing happened in Quebec, where actually I used to 
| where the government thought it could act with impu- 








y and it drove out entrepreneurial activity. The result of 
urse is that Quebec has the highest unemployment, aside 
ym Newfoundland, in the country. 

| One may sympathize with the idea of a gas guzzler tax, 
en modified, on automobiles. However, by imposing 
at levy now, what will be the effect on car sales, which 
; now in such a deep slump? Will the major automobile 
mpanies, almost all of which are international in their 
erations be likely to locate in the one province that 
es larger cars? The answer is obvious. 

All of us decry separatism and deplore the fractured 
te of our country. When Quebec goes it alone in its 
guage law, we regret that move. Now, Ontario apart is 
tsuing economic policies that diverge from those in 
very other province and from the direction of the federal 
yvernment as well. There was a graph that appeared re- 
mntly in the Globe and Mail depicting the fiscal steps of 
e provinces of Canada. Every province except Ontario is 
straining employment in the public sector and trying to 
trench in order to achieve a better fiscal balance. 

The Bank of Canada has been compelled to tighten 
onetary policy in an effort to combat inflation. Also, in 
der to right the wrongs of the previous decades of profli- 
acy, taxes have been raised, notably the GST. Now On- 
tio is moving in the opposite direction. In the long run, 
is will undermine the efforts of the other governments, 
oth provincial ones and the federal government too. 

In the budget there is a table that reveals that a $670- 
illion tax increase will result in the loss of only 4,000 


















































now how you can figure that out. The same document 
ates that $670 million in higher anti-recession spending 
‘ill create 18,200 jobs, described as person-years of em- 
loyment, a rather interesting bureaucratic term, or an av- 
rage of $36,000 a job. In other words, the spending only 
dst $36,000 a job; the taxes presumably involved 
167,000 a job. 

As a non-smoker, I am in agreement with the addi- 
onal $210 million to be collected from cigarette smokers. 
should be accompanied by a more determined effort to 
sduce cigarette smuggling, which according to the press is 
daring. If you watch the news, apparently people are 
oing this all the time, waylaying trucks, breaking into 
‘ores and things like that. 

It is very disturbing that the Ontario Treasurer projects 
Ontinuing deficits of about $7 billion to $8 billion at least 
ntil 1995. I find that, no matter what your objective point 
f view is, the hardest thing to understand. The rationaliza- 
on of such big deficits in the out years simply does not 
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ibs, a calculation that seems impossible to make. I do not. 
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exist, and from the very cursory examination I read in that 
Globe article today by the conference board, even it fails 
to understand that. I cannot understand any rationalization 
for it. | am going to come back to one thing at the end too. 

Recommended alternatives: It seems to be forgotten 
that governments do not create jobs. If so, it would be 
marvellous. You look at other countries throughout the 
world, leaving off eastern Europe, but in countries like 
Argentina, which used to have a somewhat democratic tra- 
dition, they have tried that and all it does eventually is lead 
to a falling GNP. It would be wonderful if governments 
could create jobs, but they cannot because all they are 
doing is using the resources that are there; they cannot 
create resources out of nothing. 

There are no incentives to invest in this budget. There 
is nothing in this budget that will stimulate profits. The 
word profits hardly ever appears in our lexicon of words 
and papers any more. First, there should be an ethic of 
restraint. Cutting back on excessive wage increases in the 
public sector should set a good example. I know Gordon 
Wilson of the Ontario Federation of Labour rather well, 
and he and I have talked a bit about what has happened to 
Algoma. And you can mention another example too which 
occurs to me. In the United States in the 1930s the coal 
miners numbered 670,000. John L. Lewis, who was head 
of the United Mine Workers for a long period of time, kept 
on demanding and getting excessive wage increases. What 
happens? There are now 67,000 coal miners, one tenth of 
what there were 50 years ago, because automation was 
more profitable. So excessive wage increases do not work. 

I am not a person who objects to higher minimum 
wages. I know the rationalization for it and I do not wring 
my hands about that because I know there is a reason for 
it. But excessive wage increases are counterproductive. 
Cutting back on excessive wage increases in the public 
sector would set a good example. In fact, let me mention 
something. Does anybody here know what the average 
wage is in Ontario Hydro, the average wage for everybody 
there? Anyway, it is $45,000 a year—the average, which 
includes people who just do the most menial jobs to the 
people who are the engineers. 

Also, to finance a projected short-term job creation, we 
will need bigger deficits and therefore higher interest pay- 
ments. That will add to the burdens on Ontario’s budget 
and eventually increase taxes, which destroy jobs. 

I am going to repeat the same phrase I used before. 
When the gap widens between total debt and nominal 
GNP, the financial sector absorbs more cash flow from the 
economy, so much cash flow from the economy that it can 
no longer meet the interest payments or of course create 
jobs to keep the economy afloat. That is the key thing 
there. In the later years, therefore, obviously the budget 
deficit should be cut back. As a suggestion to help the 
north, the creation of an economic free zone should be 
considered. 

Rather than a subsidy, by that all taxes and regulations 
except those that affect the environment, health and safety, 
could be abolished. You know they have tried this even in 
places like China and it works like mad. If such a policy 
were pursued in, say, Elliot Lake, does anyone doubt that 
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the local economy would pick up? The manufacturing sec- 
tor could be given a limited tax holiday, with perhaps some 
forgiveness for Ontario’s share of the capital gains tax it 
collects. I have thought about this for a while and people 
say, “You would have a fractured tax system in Canada.” 
But for many years, as you probably know, every province 
did not have an inheritance tax, so there is no reason why 
Ontario could not forgive capital gains tax on, for exam- 
ple, people who start a manufacturing enterprise. It would 
lead to job creation here. 

The automobile industry could be given some sales 
relief if the tax on smaller cars were reduced. We had a 
similar plan on all cars in the 1970s in Ontario. Remember, 
I think for half a year they eliminated the sales tax on all 
cars, and it stimulated car sales a lot. 

Finally the health care budget needs to be placed under 
strict controls. Anybody who looks at the projections will 
know it is totally out of control. In fact, by the year 2000 it 
will absorb the entire current budget, so you have to do 
something about that. The way we pay doctors on a fee- 
for-service basis should be modified. Doctors should re- 
ceive half their remuneration, as an idea, on the usual basis 
but the other half on a capitation basis for those enrolled. 
That would cut costs, provide an incentive for doctors to 
keep us well, provide better service and save money. Also 
we should change the use of hospitals. No longer should 
they be used for chronic care. Hospitals consume half our 
health budget, yet they should be used only for emergen- 
cies. Anyway, thank you very much for your attention. If I 
can answer any questions, I would be very pleased to do so. 
1030 

The Chair: There are 30 minutes left. We will divide 
it into three and there will be ten minutes each, beginning 
with the Conservatives. 

Mr Stockwell: Well, Mr Chairman, considering that 
Mr Whitestone is the person we brought in, I would be 
prepared to give up our time for the two other parties. 

The Chair: Beginning with the Liberals, then. 

Mr Kwinter: Mr Whitestone, I would like to just pur- 
sue a couple of your premises. When you talk about the 
Keynesian philosophy about going into a deficit position 
in recession and then paying it down in the out years, have 
you taken a look at where you think the economy is going, 
let’s say over the next four years, and what the effect of 
this additional deficit of $7 billion to $8 billion—which is 
just a projection, and my feeling is that it is going to be 
higher than that anyway—have you given any thought to 
what that is going to do to the economy? 

Mr Whitestone: One says sort of humorously that 
one should never make a forecast, particularly about the 
future. I usually treat long-term forecasting with a great 
deal of skepticism. I am not going to repeat for the third 
time the phrase I mentioned about the effect of debt, but I 
think we are going to have a very limited recovery at best. 
I do not see the legs on which an economic recovery can 
be sustained or very buoyant. Money supply growth has 
been very limited in both countries. 

Governments are limited, certainly in the US, which 
has the biggest effect on our economy. Both federal and 
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state governments in the US are under a tremendous bu 
den of huge deficits. Next year, 31 states are going to ha 
a budget deficit of $32 billion. Most state constitutio: 
require a balanced budget, so they are limited both fisca 
and monetarily. Capital spending is going to lag becau 
utilization rates are so low and it no longer pays, for 
kinds of reasons, which I can go into at some other poi, 
to expand a plant. Exports are diminishing because me 
countries are experiencing slower growth, so I think y¢ 
are going to have, at best, a very sluggish growth. 

If the problem really has been—and I have mention( 
this repeatedly—too much debt, adding to the debt he! 
certainly is not going to alleviate the situation, I do n 
think, and I am not anti-Keynesian at all. I think that | 
certain points it has been all right. I think part of the pro; 
lem—and I was a Liberal, Mr Kwinter—was that when tl 
Liberals were in power, they did not do what Keynes su 
gested, which is to reduce taxes and curb spending. I w 
very much taken aback by it because it was really whi 
was called for. 


Mr Kwinter: Could I just make another comment? | 
your remarks you also referred to the fact that corpora) 
taxes are not really a tax on the corporation; they are a ti 
on the consumer. I just want to share with committ) 
members a remark that David McCamus, president / 
Xerox Canada, said to me one time when he came to viii 
me as the Minister of Industry, Trade and Technology. F: 
was being critical not just of—you were not even in pow; 
at the time—he was being critical of government, and |; 
said, “One of the things that government has to learn | 
that we do not pay tax; we collect tax.” He said: “You putl 
tax on us, we charge it to our customers. Not only do y; 
charge it to them, but we mark it up. We put it into our cc, 
component-as a tax and then we add our profit, and ti 
only impact it has on us is that if it is so high that the eil 
price makes us non-competitive, then we go somewhe 
else. But that is what you do to us. It isn’t a hardship on 
per se. It isn’t as if you are saying to us, ‘We’re taking tl 
money out of our pocket and paying the tax.’ We just paj 
it along.” 

I think that is a very significant statement that all of | 
should consider because I had never really thought of! 
that way myself. I have to admit that. But when you thir 
about it, that is what happens. 


| 





Mr Phillips: I would not mind having your commen} 
on the capital fund proposal in the budget. TH 
government’s plan is to set up the fund and just pay ‘ 
interest on the fund as, I personally think, a kind of a ne 
way of taking the deficit down. Have you examined tl 
capital fund and do you have any thoughts on it? 





Mr Whitestone: I write a newspaper column, N 
Phillips. John White was the Treasurer here, I guess, abo! 
15 or 18 years ago, and he said he always liked that ied 
think the trouble with the idea is you really cannot ‘el 
eate what is capital spending and what is ordinary spen 
ing. I mean, school spending; what is school? Is a 
capital investment? Is hiring more teachers a capital 1 
vestment? The problem is the whole line becomes so mm 
you really cannot do it. 


The overall objection to it is that whether it is capital 
ending or ordinary spending, the net result is the deficits 
é higher and interest payments on the debt have to be 

t, so even if it is really for something you and I might 
insider beneficial, the old idea of a road so the farmer can 
ing his or her product to market more easily, in the long 
Bihe cost of that, the interest payments, have to be sus- 
ined. Even if you call it justified, and a lot of capital 
ending is, the problem nght now is too much debt, so no 

tter what the reason for it is, having added to the debt 

den is not a solution. 

I like the idea because it would mean we could forget 
but you cannot, for the reasons I mentioned. 


Mr Phillips: Do we keep going for our 15 minutes? Is 
t it, or do you want to skip around? 


The Chair: If you have no questions, I will move to 
e next and give you time at the end. 


Mr Phillips: I have a question, but I prefer to keep the 
ne. 


_ Mr B. Ward: It is easier to keep tabs. 


Mr Phillips: I would prefer not to set a precedent where 
e NDP goes last every time throughout the hearings. 


_ Mr Sutherland: It will rotate, will it not, Mr Chair? 


The Chair: Okay. If that is the case, then I will go to 
{fr Sutherland. 


Mr Sutherland: Your presentation was interesting, al- 
jough your comments about the coal miners did not seem 
» make a lot of sense to me. The fact that people just do 
ot use as much coal is also one of the reasons. They have 
one to more environmentally friendly methods, or what 
as appeared to be that. More effective and efficient methods 
,also one of the reasons we have such fewer numbers. 
Nowhere in your presentation did you say where you 
jought the budget should be. Should it be a balanced 
udget? Should there be a deficit? What level should that 
e at? You mentioned freezing civil servants’ wage in- 
reases. I think the Treasurer said last week when he was 
ere that if they had been frozen, that still would not have 
jade a significant dent. We still would have been left with 
‘deficit of probably $7.5 billion or $8 billion by doing 
jat, so I would be interested in knowing where those cuts 
hould come from besides that and where you think the 
‘eficit should be. 


| Mr Whitestone: Well, let’s go back. I do not want to 
inger on the coal miners thing. I do not know the num- 
ers, and I would not try bluffing, but I would think coal 
onsumption is not down 90% in the last 50 years. The 
leason we have more efficient production is that it became 
nore profitable to invest in machinery than in workers. 
‘or example, let’s just mention something. I am old 
nough to remember when there used to be elevator opera- 
ors. I do not think a new building built today has an 
levator operator, because wage increases have been such 
hat it pays to have automated elevators. So excessive 
vage increases in the long run entail the need for a more 
fficient means to utilize dollars. 

Where should the budget deficit be? I have no idea. All 
know is that you have one that is higher than it has been, 
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even adjusting for inflation, in any other recession. It is 
roughly triple what it was in the previous recession. I 
guess the recession is a little bit higher. The cost of living 
is up maybe 30% cr 40% since 1982, so if you take $3 
billion and add roughly even 50%, it would make it around 
$4.5 billion; I do not know, just as a rough rule of thumb. 

tow would you cut back? Well, I could keep you here 
for ever. As you may know, I was economic adviser to Bob 
Nixon. The question always came up, and Bob and talked 
about it. Where do you begin? You begin with government 
activities it should not be performing at all. Have any gone 
through Terminal 3? Terminal 3 is large and privately 
owned. There are all kinds of activities government should 
not be doing and it is involved in them. 

A very simple one, which I hope will be non-partisan: 
What does it cost to feed and keep an inmate in a prison 
today? I do not know, $40,000 or $50,000 a year? Does 
anybody doubt the private sector could not do that more 
efficiently? That should be an objective. Why could it not 
be done more efficiently? 

1040 

Road construction should be handled differently than it 
is today. There should be tenders for all kinds of things. 

The health care budget is totally out of control. I think 
we have a marvellous health care system. My eldest son is 
a surgeon. I am very aware of it, but I think you have to 
change the way you spend money on health care. About 
four years ago I brought in somebody to Murray Elston, 
who was the Minister of Health in the early part of the 
government. Dorothy Hall and I had ali kinds of proposals 
to Mr Elston on how the health care budget should be cut 
back, not that you want to reduce services, because nobody 
wants to do that, but the program is totally out of control. 

School budgets: When I was a candidate, I went 
around everywhere and pointed out how school spending 
is totally out of control. School buildings are not utilized 
all year round. You have too many administrators in the 
system. I could go on for ever, but I want to share roughly 
what I had in mind. I do not want to take too long to 
answer your question. 

Mr Sutherland: | do not think anyone disagrees with 
you about the health care system. It has been clearly men- 
tioned in the budget that the system has not been managed 
and that we all have a responsibility. I think all parties 
agree we have a responsibility to start managing the system. 

I want also just to ask you another question in terms of 
the generalization you made about the private sector being 
able to do things more efficiently in targeting resources. | 
guess my sense, though, is that in a recession the private 
sector has said it is not going to do it. So if the government 
does not do it, who is going to do it? In cther words, the 
sense is that in this time the government can target the 
specific areas to jump-start certain parts of the economy to 
get it going. For example, the anti-recession spending in 
the infrastructure for capital will get the construction 1n- 
dustry going, because that is the one that has been hardest 
hit; that type of thing, the ripple impact of doing that. 
Someone has to kick-start it. The private sector 1s not; so 
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are you Saying if it is not going to, government should not 
either? 

Mr Whitestone: I mentioned the analogy of the half- 
frozen man, that public spending usually goes on the con- 
struction industry and it is like putting a half-frozen man in 
front of a red-hot stove. What you are really doing—and I 
recognize the need for infrastructure, and this is rather 
textbook—is letting wages in that particular sector get out 
of line. There is so much activity channelled there that if 
you and IJ want to build a house, we find that wages are out 
of line, and in the long run it is not productive. 

What should the government be doing? I do not think 
the answer has to be that. I am not anti-Keynesian at all, 
but the approach should be to encourage profits, to encour- 
age people to move here. Look at what Hong Kong has 
done. If you had lower taxes here, if, for example, you 
reduced the capital gains tax on manufacturing activity— 
let’s say you and I started a manufacturing company, and 
this was the one province in Canada that did not have a 
capital gains tax on a manufacturing enterprise. Does any- 
one doubt that this would not encourage people to start 
here? I think it would. 

So rather than kick-start capital spending, which often, 
frankly, occurs at the wrong time—it takes so long to get a 
project going, by the time you have it going, you are usu- 
ally out of the recession. You know, you have to get an 
engineer, an architect and a planner to build a bridge, and 
all that does not happen by tomorrow. By the time you get 
it under way in a year and half, it usually, almost always, 
occurs after the recession is over. 

Mr Sutherland: If I may just follow up, in this case, 
since you said recovery is going to be that much slower, 
then the $700-million anti-recession spending which is to 
be spent before the end of this capital year is a good way 
of doing it because it is being done while things are still 
going, or while the recession is still having a major impact. 


Mr Whitestone: Yes. That part I would not object to, 
except the overall comment which I made. The problem is 
the overall size of the debt and the fact the debt is taking so 
much out of the economy that the economy cannot sur- 
vive. Normally I would agree with you, but I think with 
the problem being debt, it is counterproductive right now. 

Mr B. Ward: I do not think you answered Kimble’s 
question, though, on where you feel the budget should be. 
During these tough times, should it have been a balanced 
budget? 

Mr Whitestone: No, I thought I did indicate it. 

Mr B. Ward: I did not quite hear you. 


Mr B. Ward: I thought I said, just as a rough rule of 
thumb, adjusted for inflation, maybe $4.5 billion, I do not 
know. 


Mr B. Ward: A $4.5 billion deficit. 


Mr Whitestone: Yes. I think we made a mistake in 
the 1980s in not having surpluses built up which would 
have reduced the deficit. Then you could have more easily 
survived a budget deficit. I would not like a balanced bud- 
get right now. I think it would have been very difficult to 
achieve. 
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Mr B. Ward: You are an economist and I am assum 
ing you have studied other countries’ economies. Whic 
one do you feel is the best role model at this time, recogniz 
ing Canada as a basket case because of the federal policies? | 

Mr Whitestone: I think we are a unique countn 
therefore I am not going to follow the scare tactics. 


Mr B. Ward: Which one would you say? 


Mr Whitestone: I would like to borrow from variou 
countries. I know you would like me to say Sweden, br 
Sweden has become a basket case itself. I would like t 
borrow from a lot of countries. I like what Hong Kong an 
Singapore have done and, to some extent, Japan, whic! 
somehow has a directed economy. I think we are a uniqu 
country, therefore I would like to borrow from variou 
countries. 


Mr B. Ward: What about the American economy? 


Mr Whitestone: No. I think the American economy i 
guilty of the same kind of surfeit of debt that we have hac 
and there are other things about the American economy 
do not like—its health care system, which is even mor 
outrageous than ours. No, I think government spending 
a much lower percentage of gross national product tha 
ours, but I think there are other things which are missin 
there, their infrastructure— | 


Mr B. Ward: So you do not really have a favourite 
You would rather take a look at the benefits of a number c 
economies. 


Mr Whitestone: I like Switzerland and what it ti 
done with education. It has done a marvellous job wit 
education, but I think we are a unique country. Do yo. 
want to follow one country versus another? No. I like a Ic 
of things about Switzerland, for example, which has such 
unique educational system. I would like to borrow the: 
educational system. I would like to borrow other countries 
work ethic. 


Mr B. Ward: Turning to education, as you mer 
tioned, I think that is an important issue, and it seems to b 
with you because you have stressed a need for an educate 
workforce here in Ontario, and in Canada for that matte 
There is no denying that. In Ontario, do you feel ther 
should be cutbacks in education, there should be expend) 
tures or there should be greater usage of existing ré 
sources? Somehow I think you will say the third one. 

Mr Whitestone: No, not at all. For example, I rea 
that in Wellington county they are building a new $5-mi 
lion headquarters building. I would like somebody to ge 
rid of those kinds of outlays, which I think are unnecessar. 
with new kinds of telephones and communication. I thin 
the dollar should be used much more efficiently. 


Mr B. Ward: Greater use of the physical structure 
out there. : 


Mr Whitestone: Yes. That should be used more eff 
ciently. I have talked to teachers—and you can too; I ar 
sure you have—and you find that the administrative over 
lay is excessive. I think school boards really have not ut 
lized personnel efficiently. 1 would like facilities to be use 
year-round. After all, the long summer holiday is a legac 
of when we were an agricultural economy. Why on eart 
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mn a child not be going to school for 11 months of the 
ar? Now teachers maybe need relief. For heaven’s sake, 
ink I would eliminate some of the paperwork teachers 
e burdened by. I know they are, because I have talked to 
em, and I think we are not utilizing resources efficiently 
call. 

Other countries spend less of the GNP than Canada 
s on education and have a better educational system. 
eorge Bush, who is not my favourite person by a long 
jot, mentions that point and I think it is a valid point. We 
yend a bigger share of GNP on education than a lot of 
ther countries, but we do not utilize the resources effi- 
iently. Look at what Switzerland does, and if you want, 
pme day I will tell you about it. They spend much less 
nd they have a much better educational system. 

The Chair: Mr Ward, you have about three minutes 
sft and then Ms Ward would like to have a question, and 
Ar Christopherson as well. 

Mr B. Ward: Are we using up all our time? I will 
ass, then. I was going to talk about wages. 

| The Chair: There are about three minutes left. 

Ms M. Ward: I thought we were rotating. No? 

Mr Kwinter: We are rotating on how you are going to 
ise up all the time. If you use up all the time, there is 
othing to rotate. 

Mr B. Ward: I will pass, then. 

Ms M. Ward: I wanted to ask you about inflation and 
he GST. First, a quick question about inflation. Do you 
hink it has really been a serious problem in the last couple 
of years? 














Mr Whitestone: I am a bit sceptical on the actual 
qumbers—and I think anybody who goes shopping knows 
hat numbers really do not totally reflect inflation—be- 
vause there are property taxes, school taxes. I think the 
jasket of goods is not misrepresentative but I think infla- 
‘ion is more of a deep-seated problem than we recognize. 
hen you have inflation with the kind of numbers we 
nave today—goodness gracious, in the 1970s Richard 
Nixon imposed wage and price controls when we were 
having 4% inflation, and we have more than that now—I 
think it is a problem. 

Ms M. Ward: You do think it is a problem and has 
been for a few years. 

Mr Whitestone: Yes. 

Ms M. Ward: The other question is basically about 
the GST and taxes in general. I gather from your com- 
ments you felt the GST was a good type of tax. Is that the 
tight interpretation? I cannot recall exactly what you said. 

Mr Whitestone: I do not think I said that. 

Ms M. Ward: What is your feeling on the GST, and 
what type of tax do you feel is the most efficient and most 
fair? 

Mr Whitestone: I do not like the GST as a tax right 
now because I think it is giving the federal government 
more resources, which it should not be having. Generally, I 
do not like regressive taxes. 
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! Ms M. Ward: Do you not think the GST is a regres- 
Sive tax? 


Mr Whitestone: Yes. I do not like regressive taxes 
and I think the GST is that kind of tax. On the other hand, I 
like to stimulate capital investment and cut back a little bit 
on consumption, so I have a mixed opinion on it. I think 
the best solution—if you are asking me my ideal solution, 
and if I were dictator of Ontario, which you are probably 
glad I am not—the solution I would propose right now, if 
you did it selectively, would be to cut back on manufactur- 
ing, capital gains, taxes like that. That is what I would like 
to do. I have a mixed opinion on it. I would not have 
imposed the GST when they did. 


Ms M. Ward: Is it simply a question of timing, 
though? Do you think it was the wrong time? 


Mr Whitestone: It was the wrong time. I think it was 
a complicated tax that could have been simplified and | 
think the federal government reneged on its promise to cut 
back other taxes, which other countries have done when 
they imposed that kind of tax. If they had cut back on other 
taxes such as personal taxes when they imposed the GST I 
would have been much more willing to accept it. That was 
the original premise on which it was presented. 


Ms M. Ward: Actually, in the paper this week it said 
that, for the mythical family of four, I think the increase in 
taxes since 1984 was about $1,500. 


Mr Whitestone: Originally, Michael Wilson promised 
he would cut back on personal taxes. He did not even 
reduce the surtax on it. I find that part objectionable. 


Mr Phillips: I think the government would say: 
“Well, you are overly worried about the deficit and the 
debt. The debt, as a percentage of revenue, never gets 
below 150%. The public debt interest as a percentage of 
revenue just creeps up slowly to 12.5%. Why be overly 
worried about that?” As you look at those numbers, what 
is your feeling on that? 


Mr Whitestone: My own feeling is that the market- 
place has a reaction, that no matter what you say, com- 
pared to historical record the cumulative effect of the debt 
we have now means that interest rates here—I mean real 
interest rates—are unbelievably high. If we have inflation 
at roughly 4% or 5% and you look at long-term rates— 
what are mortgage rates now, 11% or 11.257%?—you have 
real interest rates around 5% or 6% compared to the average 
we used to have, the historical average interest rate of 3%. 

The market is saying, “The cumulative effect of all the 
debt we have built up for the past 40 or 50 years is SO 
worrisome that people want double the real rate of return 
that historically we have had.” It is twice what it should be 
because the cumulative effect is so bad. 


Mr Stockwell: I would like a little more discussion on 
the out years. The government has held up this Keynesian 
theory that deficit financing is the best way to fight a re- 
cession. You could almost buy the argument that you could 
run a $10-billion deficit in the first year if you were talking 
about a recession that is supposed to end in the next 12 
months, which I think the government has said. In fact, I 
think we were supposed to be spinning out of the recession 
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right now. I do not see it happening, but that is what their 
people said, that in the summer we would be spinning out. 

How then can the justification be made that we would 
have to run horrendous deficits—and I classify them as 
horrendous deficits—in the following three years? If we 
were really dealing with this theory that the government 
has put forward on Keynesian economics, should we not 
be looking at surpluses to pay down the deficit that we 
absorbed in the first year of their four-year plan? 


Mr Whitestone: I looked it up quickly while you 
were talking. I said here on page 4: “It is very disturbing 
that the Ontario Treasurer projects continued deficits of 
about $7 billion to $8 billion at least until 1995. The ratio- 
nalization for such big deficits in the out years simply does 
not exist.” I think that is the thing to which I take the 
biggest exception. Your comment is one for which I find 
the least justification. There is none that I can find. If the 
economy expands, as the Treasurer implies, roughly 3% in 
a year or two from now, I cannot understand that and I 
think that is a part which I find indefensible. 


Mr Stockwell: The other point I would like to exam- 
ine is this: In the five years the Liberals were in power, 
they assumed $10 billion of new debt. It seems unbeliev- 
able to me that during that period of time the government 
could absorb $10 billion, and the government today has 
said that is one of the main reasons we are in this particular 
situation. They have often said, “If you people had man- 
aged the province better, more wisely, we would not have 
to absorb some $10 billion in deficit this year alone.” What 
are your thoughts on that? 


Mr Whitestone: Without being embarrassed, I think 
that in the five years of the Liberal government, they did 
things which may have been justified for social reasons, 
like eliminating OHIP premiums, but the lag effect is that, 
in part, it led to our problem. I think governments have 
always made mistakes. You can go back for 20 or 30 years 
federally too. I think it would have been better if we had 
had a balanced budget for some of the years when Ontario 
had the most prosperous interlude in its history. That 
would have been a far more appropriate economic policy. 
To some extent, that is the cause of the particular budget 
deficit we have today. 


Mr Stockwell: Lastly, there has been some talk the 
government suggested that during the early 1980s when 
the Conservatives were in power it ran a deficit itself in 
fact. I believe there is a great difference between the early 
1980s deficit the Conservatives ran and the early 1990s 
deficit the NDP is running. The difference I have pointed 
out was that in certain circumstances there were tax holi- 
days offered—in essence, incentives—which caused the 
deficit, or helped cause some of the deficit in the early 
1980s, as opposed to spending increases that have caused 
the deficit now in the early 1990s. 

Do you have any comment on how the two deficits 
were arrived at? If you were going to run a deficit, which 
would be more preferable in your opinion? 


Mr Whitestone: I cannot remember the breakdown of 


the 1970s deficits, which were really basically more a per- - 


centage of Ontario gross national product, but I think J 
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would much rather have one based on incentives. I mer 
tioned briefly that Ontario removed the sales tax on cars i 
the 1970s for half a year; I think that is by far the preferd 
ble way of doing it than spending. 

The trouble with spending is that even with the best 
intentions, it really is so diffuse and so often inappropriat 
that it does not work. It leads to log rolling and things li 
that. To answer your question, yes, I would much prefe 
incentives to spending because those incentives provid 
more opportunity for the marketplace to function. 


1100 


Mr Stockwell: I put a lot of stock in the percentage ¢ 
tax as a proportion of the GDP for the province in the 
number because I believe that is how much money you ar 
sucking out of the economy, that you are not leaving in th 
economy to be reinvested or create wealth, jobs, etc. 

I have examined past budgets and the numbers, and i i 
the early 1980s to mid-1980s, we were taking about 149 
We are now in excess of 16%. It seems to me that is goin. 
to be very telling for the private sector or for anyone wh 
is interested in investing, knowing full well that you ar 
taking literally billions of dollars more out of the econom: 
some 10 years later in the projected budget they are talkin’ 
about. | 

It still leaves them with a reasonable amount of mone. 
Spent on servicing the debt, or servicing the deficit. The’ 
are Saying 18 cents or 14 cents as opposed to 11, etc. ] 
does not seem that onerous, but when you examine hoy 
much more money they are sucking out of the economy 
that is what I think the important number is. Could thea 
be any credence given to that? | 


Mr Whitestone: I think that is right, Mr Stockwell. ) 


I 





think the other point, which I mentioned in my presenta 
tion too, is that if you look at what they talk about, spend 
ing increases and tax revenues, they are implying ved 
Strongly, are almost saying that they are going to have ti 
increase taxes by 4% because if spending increases ari 
10%, revenue increases are going to increase 90% of 7%! 
which is 6.3%, so they are saying they are going to in| 
crease taxes 3.7% a year anyway on top of all that. I a 
that is worrisome. The thing has a snowball effect. Interes 
payments are added to the budget deficit, so year after yea 
you are compounding the problem. 








The Chair: Thank you, Mr Whitestone, for your pre. 
sentation this morning. 


MICHAEL McCRACKEN 


The Chair: Our next presentation is by Michael McC) 
racken, the president of Inforrnetrica. Welcome back to th 
finance and economic affairs committee, Mr McCracken. | 











Mr McCracken: I was not going to say anything, bu 
I guess I have to start. Given the challenge that has beg 
set for you to explain to the public what is happening ou 
there, it perhaps behooves you to have at least a startin 
point, some clarification of what economists think is ha 
pening, because presumably you are going to be trying t¢ 
do that, so I may pick up on a few of the points of ’ 
Whitestone just to provide some clarification. 


Very quickly, though, just as a backdrop, let us see if 
re can accept a few facts. I will put them forward as facts 
d then you can query them. 

First, Ontario has been in a deep recession, one in 
rhich the unemployment rate has risen from an average of 
1% in 1989 to 6.3% in 1990 and now appears headed 
ywards 10% for this year. 

Real economic growth in the province has probably 
leclined, both in 1990 and again in 1991, welfare rolls are 
p and bankruptcies are up. There is also some evidence at 
sast that Ontario entered early and was in this recession, 
ertainly in the manufacturing sector and perhaps in other 
atts of the economy, from September 1989 on with the 
ising unemployment rate starting at that time. 

__ The second thing we can perhaps agree on is what was 
‘one in the budget. Again, I am just trying to make sure 
e start with a base. The way I read the budget, there were 
series of tax moves on the indirect tax side and personal 
income tax side, raising some $1 billion in additional reve- 
jue on a full year basis, some $670 million over the fiscal 
‘ear at hand, perhaps offset, depending on how you do 
‘our arithmetic, with the parallel application of the provin- 
‘jal sales tax not taxing the goods and services tax, an 
ie estimated to have provided an implicit tax cut of 
some $470 million. 

| There were also expenditure increases in a number of 
sectors: in particular, some $2 billion in discretionary ac- 
ions, a number of those aimed at capital formation both in 
4 highways area and special infrastructure areas. 

One can dispute the numbers, although I suspect you 

we talking about the numbers to the right of the decimal 
ather than the left, making up some gap that was created 
n part by federal government cutbacks on established pro- 
rams financing of some $1.6 billion in 1990-91, and of 
sourse dealing with the earlier cutbacks of some $1.9 bil- 
ion in earlier years. If you take this view, then you are left 
with a rough assessment of about $6.5 billion as a deficit 
chat would have been there, let us say, for cyclical reasons, 
eteriorating from about $3 billion in the previous period. 
~ What could have been done? One option obviously— 
ne always considered, at least for a moment—is to do 
nothing. That leaves you with roughly an $8-billion deficit. 
That leaves you with no momentum or optimism injected 
into the system and no increments or changes on the infra- 
structure side. 
You could take the levers and push them back in the 
other direction—cutbacks to the deficit by tax increases, 
expenditure cuts, etc—either to maintain the 1990-91 
level, the roughly $3-billion deficit, or to take it back to 
zero or whatever numbers one wants to conjecture. The 
costs would be increased job loss and deeper recession. 

You could have done a third thing, which was to stimu- 
late, and stimulate more than has been done, 2% to 3% of 
GDP, a real kickstart to the system rather than the modest 
stimulus that was put into the system. Again, one looks for 
the opportunities to do that. One looks also at the absorp- 
tive capacity of the system on infrastructure and makes a 
judgement. What you saw in the budget presumably was 
the net effect of all that. 
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As we discuss this, I think it would be useful, when 
you are talking about the deficit or thinking about it, to put 
it in a slightly different way, which would be to presume 
for the moment that we have had one of these efficiency 
gains that are alleged to be out there in the operations of 
government, whether that be school boards somehow 
working better or doctors working harder or discovering or 
stumbling across that alleged roomful of civil servants 
who are doing nothing. Let’s say that as a result of that you 
found $1 billion. You have discovered $1 billion of re- 
quirements you no longer have or, if you really want to 
play the mental game, the federal government relents and 
gives you back $1 billion on EPF or Canada Assistance 
plan. Now the question mark is what to do with that. 

Is the best thing you can think of at this point in time, 
with the economy in the state it is at, to reduce the deficit? 
Is that what you would do, essentially say: “We are not 
going to borrow $10 billion. We are going to borrow $9 
billion”? Or would you say, “No, what I am going to do is 
cut taxes by $1 billion at this juncture, leaving the deficit 
unchanged”? Or would you raise expenditures by $1 bil- 
lion and, if so, on what— infrastructure, human capital for- 
mation or on other needs? 

In some sense, that might be a useful exercise to go 
through, because in fact that is the exercise you are doing 
at the margin each time. When you have a change in a 
revenue forecast, a new requirement that comes up, you 
ask the question, “Should I fund this new requirement im- 
mediately by taxes? Should I do so by debt?” and so on. 

Just as quick—I would not call them corrections—am- 
plifications or redirections or additional observations on 
some of Mr Whitestone’s points, he put forward a view 
that the Keynesian view of how the world works has 
failed. I ‘suggest to you that is not true. It has been amply 
demonstrated, as recently as the oil price shock we all 
received in August and September, that if you take money 
out of people’s pockets you do cause an economic slow- 
down which in the case of the United States tips it into a 
recession and in the case of Canada pushes us from a mild 
made-in-Canada recession to a rip-roaring recession where 


the betting now is on whether this will last as long and be 


as deep as the 1981-82 recession. 

I think if you want to look for failure, it would be the 
failure of some levels of government, under some circum- 
stances, to use what they know appropriately; in other 
words, a failure to act, allowing unemployment rates to 
continue to rise to levels which were unheard of a decade 
ago, for reasons which still I find difficult to understand 
politically. 

1110 

The second point is that there is much concern and 
hand-wringing about debt and debt ratios, usually with the 
federal debt ratio roughly 50% or some 40%, not the 15% 
or so of provincial GDP represented by the Ontario ratio, 
but nevertheless hand-wringing over that. 

Let me suggest to you that what you are observing with 
the high debt ratio is not the problem but rather a symptom 
of a difficulty and a symptom of the kind of policy setting 
you are operating under. It is arithmetic to show that 
changes in debt ratios essentially are dictated by two 
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things: first, what kind of primary deficit you are run- 
ning—that is, what you are doing on your program of 
spending versus your revenues—and, second, the differ- 


ence between interest rates and the growth in the economy | 


you are operating in. You can do that in terms of nominal 
interest rates and nominal growth or real interest rates and 
real growth—it is the same thing. 

If real interest rates exceed real growth you have a 


problem. This applies not just to provincial governments, » 


not just to federal governments, but to any debtor. The flip 
side of that is any asset holder who is getting a return in 
excess of the growth of the pie will find itself getting a 
larger and larger share of the asset side. The problem, then, 
must have something to do with the relationship between 
real interest rates and real growth. 

If you examine Canada’s history—in fact, for that mat- 
ter, the history of most of the developed countries—you 
come back with a variety of signals. One, though, in the 
postwar period is a period, from the mid-1940s to 1979- 
80, in which real interest rates were less than real growth. 
In that environment debt was not a problem in any juris- 
diction, nor was it for corporations, nor was it for individu- 
als. The reason for that is that you could grow your way 
out of a situation in which you had liabilities because your 
growth exceeded the servicing costs, if you will, on the 
debt. 

Since 1980, particularly in Canada, we have chosen a 
monetary policy that says: “No, we’re going to run under a 
different set of rules. This set of rules is going to penalize 
the buildup of debt,” and we have done so. Debt ratios 
have risen, starting in 1975 to 1980 because of a weak 
economy but post-1980 because of the debt ratio. That has 
got particularly bad in the last couple of years with the 
very high interest rates that are in place. 

The question mark is, what do you do down at this 
level where you do not control interest rates in this kind of 
environment? It boils down to where you think the world 
is going. The federal government, in its budget, is telling 
you real interest rates are coming down and debt ratios are 
stabilizing, certainly way below the levels in the 1990-91 
period. It suggests, at least in this environment, that you 
may well be, with some caution obviously, less likely to be 
entering an explosive situation than you might have been a 
year or two ago in running up an increased debt; ie, your 
debt stability should not be jeopardized by the fact that you 
are running a deficit. 

I will not say any more on the inefficient government 
side, other than to simply point out in passing that presum- 
ably all of us in this room, regardless of political connec- 
tion, are always interested in more efficient government. 
That we should take as a given. We should work always to 
improve it, but it seems to me to be a major red herring in 
discussions associated with the deficit or with the budget, 
unless one can point out particular or obvious items. 

On the public works side, in terms of infrastructure 
bidding up prices, you might want to check the facts on 
that, check with your public works department. Ask them 
what has been happening to bid prices on highway con- 
struction that they have been putting forward in the last 
several months. My information suggests that they are 
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coming in below their budget, that they are able to d 
more real construction than they had anticipated and th: 
there is no evidence of this great overheating of construd 
tion out there. In fact, it demonstrates that this may be | 
particularly opportune time to get more miles of highwa) 
for your dollar than is typically the case, which woul 
suggest the timing on the additional highway constructio, 
may be particularly good. 

I will make very little comment about the notion thé 
somehow our standards on things like pay equity or othe 
issues should be dictated by the lowest of our trading pari 
ners. I note in the morning paper that Conrad Black want) 
to buy some assets in Australia. I say fine. | 

Also, let me make one or two quick observations wit. 
regard to this notion that somehow we are concerned abou 
these out-year budget numbers and beating our chest 
about it. It seems to me the Treasurer could have avoide! 
causing you that upset by simply not publishing then 
Would you have felt better? My response would be per 
haps not. Alternatively, he could have put out some num 
bers that had some arbitrary tax increases built in. W 
could have assumed, for example, a retail tax increase ‘ 
1% or 2% per year in each of the next four years and the 
would have made the numbers look “better.” Obviously, a 
the time rolled around for the next budgets, little matter 
could have been reconsidered and adjusted as necessary. 

You might laugh at that, but do not forget that is pre 
cisely what the federal government did with some of it 
increases in the federal sales tax. The Conservatives founc 
after castigating the Liberals in 1984 for the increase in th 
manufacturers’ sales tax that was scheduled in Octobe 
1984, that when they came in it was sitting there like _ 
little time bomb. Having criticized it substantially, the 
found it convenient to go ahead and continue with it at the 
juncture. But that was purposefully there to make the num 
bers different in the future. 

It would have been possible, through economic as 
sumptions, to also make the numbers look a lot better tha 
you see. That, it seems to me, is a third possibility. I sug 
gest to you, at least from our analysis of the provincie 
economy, that this option was not taken either. If anything 
I find the growth forecasts low for 1992, 1993 and 1994 
on the presumption that we get some sort of an economi 
recovery under way. I think what you saw there was th 
best shot at the time. Yes, sure enough, with no polic 
change and with an economy that is moving back toward 
potential but making slow progress in getting back ti 
where you were in 1988-89, there may well be some con 
tinued deficits as are portrayed there. Again, I am not clea 
that one should panic or, as some apparently are doing 
leave Ontario as a result. 

In terms of this notion of a half-frozen man in front 0 
a stove, I do not fully understand the analogy, but I gues 
what we are hearing is that rather than try to warm th 
person up we should just put him back in the deep freez 
and leave him there. 

Those complete my formal, and perhaps informal, ob 
servations. Let me throw it open and try to answer an 
questions you wish to put to me. 
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Mr Christopherson: I want to thank Mike for his 
resentation. Even when he is not agreeing with us, I al- 
rays enjoy his presentations and the way he puts things 
nd the frankness he has. 








I would very much like to hear your thoughts, Mike, on 
mething Mr Whitestone touched on, the separation of 
ye capital and the operating budgets, which has had some 
ttention, but probably not as much as it deserves. Mr 
stone pointed out some of the difficulties he has with 
. would appreciate your point of view on that, please. 


Mr McCracken: Businesses run on a capital budget. 
they do capitalize expenditures on things which last more 
jan a year. There is a notion that somehow you cannot 
igure out what is capital and what is operating. This 

ould not be a challenge for anyone. It is done every day 
y millions of people in business. It is arbitrary, and there 
3 an incentive to do it in particular ways, given tax laws, 
4 it can be done. 

What do you get for it? You get a somewhat different 
ppreciation. You get an appreciation that these things you 
pend on today have a value that lasts longer than a year. 
Jow much longer? That depends on how long the thing 
ou spent on lasts. 

That brings up the problem with this for government, 
hat you cannot do capital budgeting without also doing 
lepreciation accounting. If you do depreciation account- 
ng, what you will observe—at least at the federal level 
here we in fact do capital budgeting in the national ac- 
sounts, and for that matter, at the provincial level, where it 
s done—is that the depreciation allowance is about as 
nuch as the capital spending currently going on. So when 































you get it all done and you look at it, you kind of scratch 


your head and say, “Why did I do this?” It has not helped 
our presentation in the sense of what is going on all that 
nuch at the macro level. 

_ It does help you, though, in understanding, and saying, 
‘Look, this dollar we are spending today has a different 
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value than this dollar on current expenses today, because 
we will be getting some ongoing benefit from this capital 
item.” I do not discourage you from doing it, but do not 
expect it to be any great panacea, or to provide you any 
fundamental change in the way the world works. 

If it makes it look more businesslike, if you can com- 
pare your investment, and if you can make some allow- 
ance in your mind for the need to keep investment and 
upgrade it, great, because we ought to be doing capital 
budgeting thinking about our infrastructure so we do not 
Tun it up and down like a yo-yo and say, “This year we will 
not spend anything on roads because we need to save and 
make it look better,” or, “Maybe we can spend it all on 
toads this year.” Having some capital plan in that area 
could be very useful. 

One final quick comment is that an additional thing 
you want to do—and you can do this whether you do the 
accounting this way or not; it behooves governments, I 
think, and to some extent they do this—to always think of 
having on the shelf capital plans you are able to do, and 
where you then make a judgement about whether to speed 
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up or slow down these capital plans, based on the eco- 
nomic conditions. It is very good contra-cyclical policy to 
have a shelf on which you have some projects—well 
thought through, designed, planning, costed out, benefit 
costs of these done on them, so you are doing them effi- 
ciently, ready to go. When you run into cyclical downturns 
your reaction time can be shortened in terms of when you 
do it, or if you are heading into an overheated economy 
where you will keep putting them on the shelf, but not try 
to build at the peak period of economic activity, exacerbat- 
ing the difficulties. 

I am sorry to make that so long, but there were two or 
three different concepts there I wanted to get across. 

Mr Christopherson: I appreciate that; thank you. 

Mr Phillips: I was interested in your comment on the 
depreciation, because you probably do not agree with the 
capital fund as they plan to set it up, which is to just pay 
the interest and put everything off for years. You would 
argue then in favour—because they say they need at least 
$5 billion a year to just keep the infrastructure rolling—of 
some sort of accounting that showed that as a depreciation 
expense or something. 


Mr McCracken: You would show your new capital 
investment as an increase in assets. You would then be 
making a judgement about the rate at which that depreci- 
ates, and that depreciation would be a current expenditure. 
If you are trying to see if you are in some sense balancing 
your operations a la corporate view, you would be looking 
for your operating expenses plus your depreciation to be in 
some sense covered by your revenue. But that does allow 
you in some periods to be increasing your capital more 
rapidly than your depreciation allowances, and in other 
periods you perhaps would be doing it less. 

The big advantage of the capital budgeting is that you 
simply recognize it as a multi-year exercise, and you also 
have people in government recognizing that, yes, this kind 
of an expenditure is multi-year and has some value over a 
number of years and is different than spending that dollar 
on a one-year basis. You do not have people doing silly 
things like leasing cars rather than buying them, because it 
has less effect on their budget. 

Mr Phillips: You have looked at the capital fund, 
then? 

Mr McCracken: I have not looked at the particular 
one in this program in detail, but in the national accounts 
of Canada, we essentially do separate current and capital 
and put in a depreciation allowance for the federal and 
provincial governments. 

Mr Phillips: I would appreciate your comments on it. 


Mr McCracken: Sure, I will be happy to take a look 
at it and respond. 

Mr Kwinter: Mr McCracken, I would like to pursue 
the concept of the true Keynesian policy that in the down- 
turn you prime the pump by providing capital projects on 
the assumption that when the economy rebounds, you can 
then pay down whatever deficits you have incurred in the 
recession years. 
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In theory that seems to make sense, and for a while it 
was quite accepted as a basic economic concept that this is 
something you should do. How does that react when you 
have a situation where there is a basic restructuring going 
on? We have a situation with the systemic problems built 
in with globalization of trade, with the fact that companies 
that would normally be laying off people in recessions and 
hiring them back when the economy rebounds, are now 
saying: “We are shutting down. We are not coming back.” 
How does that impact on the whole concept? 


Mr McCracken: I think they are two separable is- 
sues. Let us look at the kind of investments you might 
want to make at the present time in a world that is restruc- 
turing. I think governments are certainly challenged to say, 
“Hey, in this kind of world, do we really want to do things 
the way we did in the past, or is there some spending we 
should be doing that will make us better able to cope with 
this restructured world?” 

One obvious area that comes up quite often is both 
education and training, that focusing in that area may have 
a payoff in one form or the other. Other comments come 
up sometimes in certain kinds of infrastructure that we 
may have, or need, that we have not developed adequately 
as in the past. 

The second question would then come up at this partic- 
ular point in the cycle: Should we finance these additional 
expenditures by parallel tax increases, by cutting expendi- 
ture in other areas, or should we be prepared to postpone 
that financing or redirection of expenditures to a later date 
and, in a sense, deficit finance during the period? In some 
sense, that is the Keynesian issue of willingness to run a 
deficit. So that model or mental framework would apply, 
regardless of what the target was for your expenditures 
you were undertaking in the same way that you could say, 
“T have a set of expenditures I want to do over here for 
social equity.” 

Again, the issue might well be one of, do I deficit 
finance those, do I put in place charges that will cover 
those today, or do I build up a fund before the fact and then 
trigger the spending later, which is what has been done on 
occasions in other countries in a sort of foreview of a 
Keynesian framework? Sweden, for example, for years 
had an investment fund which was built up in hot times 
and was, in a sense, disgorged during weak times, the 
purpose being in some sense to provide contra-cyclical 
policy. 

You can separate that from the quality or the kinds of 
expenditures that might be needed. There is nothing in the 
Keynesian world that says you can only raise welfare pay- 
ments and in some other world over here you are spending 
on research and development. That is just not necessarily 
the case. There are sometimes differences in terms of the 
speed with which you can get something off the mark, and 
there is also a question of whether you can start and stop 
something. 

For example, in a restructuring program you may well 
not be making a commitment for one year but a long-term 
commitment if you are talking about doubling certain 
kinds of education or making a major commitment on 
training. You can still come back and say, “Okay, I am 
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going to fund that eventually,” or “I am going to fund | 
now.” That is in some sense the question you are going f 


ticular juncture, and presumably that is going to be dor 
on the basis of some view of the macro economy or, in th’ 
case, the overall provincial economy and what you thin 
you can do to help that along. 
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Mr Kwinter: In your remarks you felt there we 
probably a discretionary amount of about $2 billion in th 
budget. Everything else was in there because of the system. | 


Mr McCracken: Yes. 


Mr Kwinter: In other remarks you made right afte 
the budget was announced you felt that maybe they ha 
not had a big enough deficit and should probably b 
spending more money. Where would you see those mor 
eys being spent and at what level? 


Mr McCracken: I appreciate the problem and hoy 
much more is always an issue. Certainly some more on th 
infrastructure side is warranted. One certainly comes awa 
with a sense that the roads and bridges are ongoing re 
quirements. There have been some identified shortfalls i 
the roads and highways system of Canada and a good hun 
of that is in Ontario. A number of studies have been mad 
identifying specific improvements that in fact could b 
made there. Those are the kinds of things where you hav 
done some thinking ahead, you have the opportunity t 
move, and whether you build Highway 416 in 2000 versu 
1995 or 1993 or 1992 seems to me an element of flexibi) 
ity. That would certainly be an area where more could b 
done. | 

In terms of pump priming, I guess a signal whic 
might have been a useful one—and again this was a b) 
contentious, no doubt, but it would not have distur 
me—is to see a 1%-2% reduction in the retail sales tax pt 
in place for a year, or for the balance of the year, as | 
message to have some confidence, get out there and spenc 
We both know, of course, that others had thought of the 
idea earlier and had suggested it and perhaps poisoned the 
well for a time, although perhaps there will be an opportu 
nity—let’s hope not—to do that later. That would hav 
been a pure Keynesian stimulus to the system. It woul 
have been a straightforward move but it would certainl) 
have helped the sector which is under a lot of strain an 
would have gone some distance—although it would hav 
been better if the timing had been 1 January—to steriliz 
the inflationary impact of the GST, a one-time inflationar| 
shock by offsetting it with a one-time deflationary i 














Perhaps it would have kept the kind of damage that ar 
pears to have been done to consumer confidence in th 
first few months of 1991 from occurring, at least in Or) 
tario. Again, even Ontario being large enough, it woul 
have softened the blow for all of Canada and been a ply 
in that regard. 

There are a couple of areas where I think we coul 
have spent another $1 billion at the margin that woul 
have had some appropriate shocks and had the advantag 
of either bringing forward in time expenditures that will b 
required in any case, fitting the notion then that if yo 





tild the roads today you will not build them again tomor- 

yw, or in the case of the retail sales tax change being 

sversable at some future date when the economic situation 
changed; that would again fit with the notion of not 

aking these things long-term, everlasting commitments. 

Mr Kwinter: How much time do I have? 

The Chair: You have about one minute. 

Mr McCracken: I will be very brief on my response 

3 well. 

Mr Kwinter: I do not know if I can be very brief on 
ty question; that is the problem. The concern I have is 
at I got the feeling the people at Treasury felt they were 
laying politician, or maybe the politicians were telling 
nem to play politician. I got the feeling that as bad as the 
udget was going to be perceived, $10 billion was the 
1agic number, that you did not dare go over 10 and kept it 
ist under 10. It seems to me it was sort of artificially 
ontrived, that if they truly wanted to deal with the prob- 
2m they could have really expanded that number, and if 
dey were not going to deal with it then they could have 
ut it back. It was just a matter of coming up with a num- 
er that they felt, as bad as it was going to be, would be a 
umber they could live with. Do you have any comment 
n that? 

_ Mr McCracken: We sometimes get hung up on num- 
fers and put magic numbers—$30 billion as the federal 
‘umber at one stage; 66% approval rating in another envi- 
onment; 10% unemployment rates—as being the triggers. 
There is not a lot of difference, in fact there is exactly $1 
illion difference, between $9 billion and $10 billion and 
310 billion and $11 billion, but there may have been some 
lesire on that. You will have to explore with them in 
seater depth. Certainly I think the Bay Street signal was 
hat $10 billion was a tolerable number. I guess they later 
eversed themselves, although perhaps it is just the fact 
hat somehow they thought you could have $10 billion in 
ye year and nothing in the out years that created their 
Jesire to march on the hill here. 

_ I think, if anything, we are going to see those out years 
some down a bit and I think this year $9.7 billion may 
arove to have been a bit of a high estimate. It is still too 
zarly to tell, but there are at least finally a couple of little 
signals out there that suggest the US may be beginning to 
urn around and that we here may be starting to turn 
around. If that is the case, then I think the 3% decline that 
's projected in Ontario’s gross domestic product for 1991, 
with a little luck, could be a little less than that. That will 
show up right on the revenue side and with some cuts on 
‘he expenditure side. We will see how it works out. 

But $10 billion is a good starting point. If it had been 
$11 billion or $12 billion, maybe they would have been 
more tolerant of my suggestions to go to hell and go to $14 
dillion once you have got into double digits, and maybe I 
would not have been so critical of them for not doing 
enough. 

Mr Stockwell: A question from your beginning state- 
ment: You said the GDP in Ontario declined in 1990. 

Mr McCracken: In real terms it is my suspicion that 
it has. This is not a fact we can check because real GDP for 
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Ontario, the way I read it, GDP at factored cost, is not 
officially published. We get some other rough numbers 
about two or three years behind the times, but our estimate 
is minus one and I think the Treasurer’s was about zero. 

Mr Stockwell: This fact that you put out is really a 
suspicion. 

Mr McCracken: It is our estimate based on what his- 
torical information is available. It is certainly confirmed by 
the growth of the unemployment rate, which is a measured 
number. 

Mr Stockwell: You made a number of comments re- 
garding the out years. You still did not tell me exactly how 
you are going to pay back this $35-billion debt that has 
been incurred. In your case it would have been consider- 
ably higher if they had done what you suggested. Clearly 
you cannot keep absorbing deficit after deficit after deficit 
and not feel it. 

Constantly, when I hear comments such as the ones 
you have been making, they totally avoid the payback peri- 
ods. When is the payback period and how do you pay it back 
when you have all these needs you have begun servicing? 
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_ Mr McCracken: Most businesses and certainly many 
individuals find that they are never out of debt in their 
lifetime. They can pick up a mortgage at a young age ona 
house. They live in it for five years, move to another house 
and roll that mortgage over. They probably have a larger 
mortgage on the new house. This process continues in 
many cases for their entire lifetime, or at least up until 
some point when they retire, sell the house and walk away, 
paying down the debt at that stage. 

Mr Stockwell: Do you believe that happens to most 
people? 

Mr McCracken: I would say that would not be an 
unusual characteristic, that in a life cycle of an individual, 
debt would rise up through their 40s and 50s and they may 
begin to pay it down subsequently. If you look at that, the 
key issue a banker asks is not just what that debt is, but 
what is that debt relative to their capacity to service it? 
What does their income look like? 

I think it is at that stage one begins to look at debt-in- 
come ratios and for items with perpetual life, where the 
life cycle model does not follow, ie, governments, or Cor- 
porations for that matter, one looks at what is that situa- 
tion, what is that debt ratio? On that basis, the province did 
make a lot of progress in the last 10 years. The debt ratio, 
at least as in the budget, was some 17% or 18% back in 
1982-83. It was down to 14.4% in 1989-90. That period of 
prosperity did lead to a lowering of the debt ratio. In this 
particular budget the plan, in the middle of a deep reces- 
sion, is that it goes up to something like 18.3% as a per- 
centage of GDP. 

Mr Stockwell: You are just simply sucking more 
taxes out of the system to get your debt ratio down, be- 
cause your debt is continuing to rise. Under your scenario 
it is going to more than double in four years. Therefore, 
you have to suck more money out of— 
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Mr McCracken: We will see, because I think GDP 
will in fact start rising rather than declining. 

Mr Stockwell: You think the GDP is going to rise 
greater than what they have suggested, inflation and GDP, 
nearly 7%? 


Mr McCracken: Oh, yes. 


Mr Stockwell: But they are still 4% short every year, 
so they have to increase taxes by at least another four 
points every single year. 

Mr McCracken: Not increase tax rates; what you 
have to have is your revenue go up. Certainly in a period 
in which the economy is growing, you will have a revenue 
improvement. 


Mr Stockwell: You are wrong. That is assumed in the 
nearly 7% they have built into their budget. Assuming eco- 
nomic growth and inflation, they are still 4% short or they 
need $8 billion in new dollars in taxes over the next four 
years to maintain a $35-billion debt. 


Mr McCracken: A $35-billion debt, but not a debt 
ratio of 18%. The denominator will be growing in current 
dollars on the order of, I would say, something in the 6%, 
7%, 8% or 9% range, so if you did nothing and kept your 
deficit constant, then your deficit as a share of GDP would 
be falling. If you kept your debt growing by roughly 15% 
of the GDP, you would again find your debt ratio not 
changing. 

Mr Stockwell: But according to their numbers, their 
ratio of debt, or the amount of money they are going to 
take out of the system to service their expenditures and 
deficit, is going to be over 16%. Accordingly, back in the 
early 1980s, it was 14%. So they are sucking more money 
out of the system. They are increasing their deficit, dou- 
bling their debt in four years— 


Mr McCracken: Their deficit is down, I think, in the 
out years, at least in the forecasts I have seen here. 

Mr Stockwell: Okay, $1 billion less, but— 

Mr McCracken: That is, at least in my view, a fairly 
low growth rate in real terms for the Ontario economy. 

Mr Stockwell: So you think the growth rate is going 
to be greater than 3.7%? 

Mr McCracken: I think in the recovery period, if this 
recovery is— 


Mr B. Ward: On a point of order, Mr Chair: I do not 
mean to interrupt, but should the discussion not go through 
the Chair? 


Mr Stockwell: Through you, Mr Chairman, do you 
think it is going to be greater than 3.7%? 

Mr McCracken: Yes, I think so. 

Mr Stockwell: How much? — 


Mr McCracken: It depends which year you are inter- 
ested in. 


Mr Stockwell: Any year. 


Mr McCracken: Any recovery, I would say, 5% per 
year in 1992, 1993, 1994 would not be outlandish. That 
would not be atypical. In the last economic cycle, real 


economic activity grew much more rapidly than that in th 
first three years after the recession. 

Mr Stockwell: The most prosperous times this pro 
ince has ever known. 

Mr McCracken: Why should you not have it ‘agai 

Mr Stockwell: You cannot see any reason why w 
would not have those kinds of prosperous times agairi 
You cannot see anything? 

Mr McCracken: We still have an auto industry. W 
have one with 50% more capacity than we had then. W 
still have the smarts. H 

Mr Stockwell: You do not see the exodus of business? | 

Mr McCracken: No. 

Mr Stockwell: You do not? 

Mr McCracken: I think no. I think if he is-gettin 
one call a day— | 

Mr Stockwell: That is one business. That is one compan’ 

Mr McCracken: No, I think that is not your proble 
The problem is that we have about 15,000 businesse 
going under in this country. About 5,000 of those will be i 
Ontario this year because of bankruptcy, because of pa 
economic conditions. I would be much more concerné 
about that number than I would be by those who are ne 
ing noises about moving. 

Mr Stockwell: The other point I would like to ask | 
that you do not really think it is that important then { 
worry about retiring the deficit that you have incurred. 

Mr McCracken: No, I do not think so. I think 4 
can grow out of it. 

Mr Stockwell: Do you not think you eventually en 
up like the federal government, having so much debt, $40 
billion, that you cannot manage it? | 

Mr McCracken: They are managing it. What is tt 
problem from their viewpoint? | 

Mr Stockwell: You think they are an economically— 

Mr McCracken: They are running a $30-billion def 
cit and you are worried about $10 billion. 

Mr Stockwell: It is $400 billion in debt; $30- billio 
deficit. You think that is being managed today? You thin 
that is a healthy— | 

Mr McCracken: | do not think it is healthy, but: 
think the efforts to— fl 

Mr Stockwell: If it is not healthy, why— 

Mr McCracken: I would not pay it down by $5 bi 
lion at this juncture. 

Mr Stockwell: If it is not healthy, then why woul 
you recommend we follow that model? 

Mr McCracken: I am not recommending you folloy 
that model. You are not in the same situation they are. Th 
health of their particular deficit, or the debt if you will, is. 
symptom of the situation we are in. 

Mr Stockwell: But by incurring more debt, to the tur 
that you are suggesting, would only lead to a situati 
where you would be in the same position of deficit finan 
ing and having so much debt and spending so much / 
Service it that you would not have money to spend on i 
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ics government should be spending it on. In fact, by 
sommending your approach, it seems the only end to 
at would be to be in the exact same position the federal 
ivernment is in. 

Mr McCracken: Let me suggest the alternative to 
: The alternative at this particular point to the federal 














vernment, and for that matter the provincial govern- 
ent, increasing its debt is to impose, through higher taxes 
‘lower expenditures, burdens on corporations, unincor- 
rated businesses and individuals in this country. They 
ill discharge that additional burden you place on them 
yw? They will in many cases do so by themselves pick- 
g up additional debt. 

If you think it is better to push the burden on to people 
id on to corporations in a period of economic conditions 
ce this, I do not. I think in terms of capacity to take on 
-bt at this particular juncture, the federal and provincial 
yvernments are relatively well-suited. We would all love 
have a situation where that was not necessary, but debt 
tios, you heard earlier, are high and have been growing. 
Canada at the moment they are very high for the corpo- 
te sector and they are very high for the individual sector. 
0 we really want to go in and raise those and cut their 
comes and make their debt ratios go up so that we can 
ok a little better at this juncture? I do not think so. 


Mr Stockwell: The question, though, is the out years. 
faybe you can make that argument during the recession- 
y times, and some people would buy into it. I do not buy 
ito $10 billion, but some people may buy into it. But the 
uestion was the out years. Obviously there is not a reces- 
on. You have to retire the deficit. If you do not retire the 


eficit in those out years, when do you retire the deficit? 


Mr McCracken: I think there may well be opportuni- 
es to do something in the out years. Understand that the 
yrecast, at least as I read it, in this particular document is 
that we would call—this is the implications of current 
olicies continued out over thé next four years with a view 
f how the economy is going to unfold. That does not 
aean that in subsequent budgets, if the conditions are dif- 
erent than they have indicated here, they cannot move to 
sduce deficits or to make other adjustments to policy. 


Mr Stockwell: With all due respect, you have reduced 
1e deficit position of this government, or recommended 
tere, by roughly $1 billion dollars over the next four 
ears. They are going to incur $35 billion of new debt. You 
re suggesting—and those are not recessionary times— 
nrough economic reconfiguration, or reforecasting, they 
an go from an $8-billion deficit to some surplus position 
0 they can retire the debt that they incurred this year. 


Mr McCracken: I did not say they would be in a 
urplus position at the end of the four years, nor did I say 
hey would necessarily make that choice. Keep in mind 
hat you have trashed the economy, or it has been trashed, 
n 1990 and 1991. The gap has opened up between where 
ve want to be and where we are today by a fairly large 
nagnitude. If you take 3% as an approximate number for 
vhat the economy should do in terms of growth to stand 
till, in 1990, whether it be minus one, zero or 0.5, you 
ssentially opened up a 3% gap. This year it looks like you 
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will open up a 6% gap. That is roughly a 9% or 10% gap 
that we have in output from where we should be. 

If we close that gap over the next four years, then we 
may well be in a position to run a surplus. That would 
imply a growth of about 2.5 points above 3%, or roughly 
5.5% real growth per year for four years in a row. If the 
gap were closed at the end of that four years, I suggest to 
you that the revenue position of this government and the 
expenditure reductions possible in that environment would 
give it much more flexibility on its deficits than what you 
see in these forecasts. 

I think, on the other hand, that they are not inappropri- 
ate in saying: “We don’t know if that’s going to happen. 
Here is a shot at what they may be.” I would rather have 
them be, in that sense, balanced rather than coming with a 
hard program of a recovery twofold potential over the next 
four years, particularly in an environment where they do 
not. control the pace of that entirely. This is not just a 
provincial government challenge to get the economy back 
to full employment. 


1150 


Mr Stockwell: Just a quick comment. With all due 
respect, unless there are major changes to this budget pol- 
icy this government has put forward, if you honestly be- 
lieve it is going to be in a surplus position in four years 
that is nothing but a pipe dream. 





Mr Hansen: I have to say, Mr. McCracken, I viewed 
your comments before in February in the standing com- 
mittee on finance and economic affairs, and a lot of your 
predictions are coming that way. If Mr Stockwell does not 
agree, I think I still have to sort of— 


Mr Stockwell: Like no tax increase, eh, Ronnie? 


Mr Hansen: There is one thing I like, a very simple 
one, and I think we have not got the message out or we 
have not asked the right question. How did this particular 
budget influence you personally this year and the next four 
years, plus how did it influence your business this year and 
the next four years, taking that I know your company does 
not smoke and your company does not drink? Personally 
you could possibly do that, but maybe the 1.7 cents gas tax 
would affect you personally and would affect your busi- 
ness also. Could you comment on how you take a look at it 
personally and company-wise in the next four years? 


Mr McCracken: I must say that as a company operat- 
ing in Ontario we have not seen many measures in this 
particular budget that influence us one way Or the other. 
By and large it has left us unaffected. We already feel we 
operate under the principles of pay and employment eq- 
uity, so we did not see any new incursions in Our manage- 
ment requirements in that area. 

We were somewhat concerned about the impacts that 
may be there from additional requirements imposed on 
boards of directors, but many of these obligations, of 
course, exist today on boards of directors. It is not clear to 
us that that is the end of the world. Of course, again there 
have been some changes in that area that certainly seem 
not unreasonable, as well as some changes at the federal 


level. 
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By and large we see little effect on our operating. What 
positive effect there may be is simply going to be one in 
which there is a little bit more optimism. If we were in the 
consumer business in Ontario I think we would be very 
pleased to see something that might get the consumer 
moving in this province relative to some of the others. 

In our rack-up of the provincial budgets, certainly one 
signal that comes through is that in Ontario there is at least 
a move towards stimulus, which is unusual among the 
other regions. The only regions we found that did: not 
move to impose additional restraint on the economy were 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories, quasi-federal juris- 
dictions. So in that sense we were positive and happy to 
see it at this particular juncture. 


Mr Hansen: I have another question. Mr Whitestone _ 


had stated that with the increase in wages we have seen the 
elevator operator disappear. I, at a point, say that this has 
to do with research and development the government has 
put into companies to come up with more efficient equip- 
ment and ways of operating. So sometimes when we wind 
up aS a government putting money into research and de- 
velopment what we do is find out that some of the lower- 
paid jobs disappear and become technical jobs where it 
takes someone from Otis to come in and repair this eleva- 
tor where you just press the button. 

I worked in the auto industry, and I believe in 1950 it 
cost $400 to assemble a car. In 1966 it came down to $159 
but wages increased all the way along so the technical part 
changed. It became more automated. 

My feeling is that we talk about wages and that to 
become more competitive we keep cutting wages, but I 
think we do put money into research and development and 
that we actually expand in Canada with a more high-tech- 
nology workforce. Do you agree on that? 


Mr McCracken: Certainly our objective in Canada is 
not to employ more people at low wages. I am not inter- 
ested in being part of a country that feels it should aspire to 
become Mexico, Taiwan or China. If we, however, want to 
have high incomes and high wages, the key to that is high 
productivity, and the key to high productivity is working 
smarter with a good education, good human capital, and 
modern equipment. That is what we look for in our em- 
ployment. The notion that somehow someone machiavel- 
lian is looking around trying to figure out how to get rid of 
elevator operators is a bit strange. 

I still recall the story of Bell in the United States in the 
1940s and early 1950s. Recognizing that with the growth 
that was occurring already in the phone system they would 
within about a 10-year period have to employ every 
woman between the ages of 16 and 65 as a telephone 
operator, they concluded it might not be the best strategy. 
It certainly caused them to put lots of investment into find- 
ing things like a dial telephone. It also, of course, meant 
that the growth was much more rapid than they anticipated 
because that technology allowed the price of it to decline 
both in absolute and relative terms. 

Are we better or worse off as a result of that? I would 
Suggest to you that we are a lot better off. We have not 
required a less productive way of communicating. We 
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have substituted a more productive way. We have fre 
resources that can be employed in a better fashion in o 
parts of our system. 

So that is what it is all about. It is not that we should 
sorry to see the elevator operators go. We ought to ta 
some joy in that. The only job left, I guess, with its ups a 
downs is politics. 


Mr Hansen: It depends on what floor you are getti 
off at. 


Mr Sutherland: We have heard a lot about a lack 
business confidence in the economy and the budget as 
signal of giving less confidence for them to remain he 
and as a result of free trade and other things their ability 
move funds and assets a little more easily to other loc 
tions. I would like to know what your opinion is abc 
large business and small business in terms of having con 
dence in the economy and how you would advise the go 
ernment to (a) either counter that lack of confidence or () 
instil the confidence. 

Mr McCracken: Business confidence is fair 
ephemeral. It is also poorly measured, incidentally. T: 
numbers came out in early May, but they were indicatg 
for late March and early April of two surveys on busing} 
confidence, one by the Conference Board of Canada ai 
one by Statistics Canada, done within a few weeks of ea 
other. 

One came out and ie “Business confidence is sil 
bad, worse, declining.” The other one said, “Business co: 
fidence up; things are rosy.” These happened to hit r) 
desk roughly the same day, so I tried to figure it out. I sai, 
“What's going on here?” It turns out that the one that wi 
up and rosy tended to be of some larger companies, a fait) 
small number of them—about 100. They were given) 
rather general question like, “Do you think things will 
better in the next six months than in the last six months’ 
The one that was down was over 1,000 firms that had be 
sampled, and the issue was, were they going to be produ 
ing more in the next three months than in the last thr: 
months. They were pessimistic on that, particularly wht 
you adjusted for the seasonal patterns that exist, which Wi 
done in that second case. 

The signals are mixed. But even if we had a consist 
signal, there is a question mark about one’s capacity 
manipulate business confidence by government acti 
and in particular whether one can go out and Say ni; 
things or do nice things in a way that-will result in sor: 
surge in confidence. | 

In both the consumer and business case we have fou; 
a fairly high correlation between the economic aa 
mance that is actually taking place out there and con- 
dence. To the extent that the budget results in the Ontai) 
economy doing better than it otherwise would, you wl 
see some effect on business confidence in a positive wj 
and on consumer confidence. If, on the other hand, oth 
governments or world circumstances continue to push § 
down, then, hey, business confidence is not going to respon 

Just a final comment. The business confidence is no} 
hard number. It is not like the bottom line in the corpora- 
profits sense. What you are interested in is what they ¢, 








the investment side in particular. We are going to get a 
ding of that which is taking place right now. It will be 
yorted probably in July. That will be our first reading 
last December on investment intentions. 








I would look to that to get a guide at least for what — 


iness is thinking. It will give you some sense of what 
y were saying they were going to do in 1991, and now 
s is a second kick at the can they are given. Let’s keep 
reye on that. That is really what matters in some sense. 
The Chair: I am afraid we will have to draw this to a 
nclusion because the bells are ringing and I know some 
mbers would like to go to the House to vote. 
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Mr McCracken: Do you have Ron Hawkins out front 
as well, Jim, or is that over now? 

The Chair: I would like to thank you again for com- 
ing and sharing with us your experiences and your knowl- 


edge. I guess we will probably see you in the future as 
well. 


Mr McCracken: My pleasure. 


The Chair: This committee is adjourned until 3:45 
this afternoon. 


The committee recessed at 1203. 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 


The committee resumed at 1637. 

The Chair: I am at the will of the committee as to 
whether to begin or not, although we do not yet have a 
quorum. As we all know, the proceedings in the House are 
rather unusual this afternoon and all the members of te 
committee are not yet present. 

Mr B. Ward: Why don’t we get started and perhaps 
more committee members will attend. 


CANADIAN CENTRE FOR POLICY ALTERNATIVES 


The Chair: Perhaps we can start with Mr Cameron 
rather than delay him any further. Mr Cameron, will you 
be brief or will you be quite lengthy in your presentation? 

Mr Cameron: I can be either brief or lengthy, de- 
pending upon your desire. 


The Chair: I think we should hear from Mr Cameron, 


and if we find it necessary, then perhaps he could attend. 


again on another date to give his presentation to the full 
committee. 


Mr Cameron: My name is Duncan Cameron and I 
am the president of the Canadian Centre for Policy Alter- 
natives, which is based in Ottawa. I am proud to say we 
are the only economic research group in Canada that does 
not receive its core funding from either business or gov- 
ernment. We are very clearly in a sector which we call the 
popular sector. We work largely with volunteers and have 
a budget of about $200,000 a year. 

I am also a professor of political science at the Univer- 
sity of Ottawa, an institution which I think the people of 
Ontario can be justly proud of for its bilingual character. 
Of course, I would be pleased to answer any questions in 
French. 

It is always an honour to appear before a parliamentary 
or a legislative committee. This is the first time I have had 
the honour of appearing in Ontario and I would just like to 
say that for me there is no greater honour, really, than being 
asked to give my views to the elected representatives. 

I want to make some brief comments which would 
touch on three subjects: the budget process, which I think 
is a very important one; the economic impact of the bud- 
get; and the financial impact of the budget. I have a few 
provocative comments to make in conclusion. 

I began my career in the Department of Finance in 
Ottawa. It occurred to me when IJ arrived, and there were 
only about 90 officials, that the people who prepared the 
budget had a very great responsibility. They had to, in a 
sense, decide on the level of taxation and decide on the 
level of spending. It seemed like it was much more respon- 
sibility than I, for instance, would have wanted to assume. 
But as I gained a bit of experience, it became clear to me 
that in fact there was a set of tax laws in place and that 
money did go in and continue to come in, regardless of 
what you said in the budget, and that money did continue 
to go out under statutory regulations, regardless of what 
the spending intentions of the government were. 

] think there is a sense in which what we are seeing in 
the budget process in Ontario is that the automatic stabilizers 
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put in place by previous governments have kicked in, th 
the Ontario government is facing the recession of the O; 
tario economy and that as a result of that the welfare e 
penditures have gone up and the unemployment insuran} 
expenditures have gone up and all of the automatic stat! 
lizers at the federal and provincial levels have begun } 
increase. The decision the Treasurer made in his budg 
was simply one to allow that process to occur; in oth! 
words, to not attempt to reduce expenditures, to lay ¢ 
people, to cut back on programs. 

The budget process in this case I would descril 
largely as one that is passive. That is to say, it is going wil 
the natural trend of the economy, which is down, and « 
lowing the programs that have been built in to compensa 
for that to go up. I simply say I applaud the Treasurer f: 
keeping his sang-froid, not panicking in the face of 


deficit number. This is a time for moderation and this is) 
moderate budget and I think the Treasurer acted moderately 

In that process, there was either—I suppose there a 
two ways of interpreting it—$1.5 billion or $670 milli 
in additional spending, which I think was certainly calli 
for at this time, given the extent of the recession. I thit 
many people who look at this budget would in fact arg: 
that if the government has. erred in one direction, it is } 
not spending more, it is in not going beyond the $10-b: 











_ lion mark. Economically, any additional expenditu: 


would have been welcome in the economy. 

With respect to the budget process, I certainly want 
applaud the distinction that is now being made betwel 
capital expenditures and operating expenditures. I thi! 
this is an incredibly important distinction and I think t} 
media should begin to talk about a $5-billion deficit | 
terms of the operating deficit of the government. | 
When economists measure deficits and surpluses a 
have a number of different measures they can use. V 
have what we call the primary balance, the basic balanc, 
If you look at the federal government, for instance, it hast 
primary balance of about $13 billion in surplus. That is) 
say, it is taking in, in revenues $13 billion more than its 
spending. In Ontario we have a primary deficit because t: 
amount of interest charges is less than the overall deficit [ 
$10 billion. But there are a number of different ways | 
calculating the deficit. You can look at the national a: 
counts basis. It is another way of getting the econom: 
impact of the deficit. 

So when people begin to fix on the figure of $9) 
billion and play with this and start to describe this as bei 
the state of the finances of Ontario, they are really simp: 
fying what is a much more complicated matter than peor? 
are often led to believe. The distinction between operall 
expenditures and capital expenditures 1 is crucial and this 
something I certainly welcome in the process. 

I would like now to turn to the economic impact of t} 
budget itself. The Treasurer of Ontario, the Prime Minist 
and the Finance Minister of Canada, anybody looking 
the economic situation in our province or in the count) 
really has one call to make: Is the economy going up a’ 








| 
| 


there strength in the economy or is the economy going 
wn and is there weakness in the economy? The Trea- 
-er made a call that the economy had suffered greatly 
d was likely to continue to suffer. I do not think there 
is any other call that could be made. 
The depth and extent of the recession is perhaps simply 
t widely appreciated outside Ontario. To me the signifi- 
nt figure is that between February 1990 and February 
91 there were job losses of about 264,000 in Ontario. 
at is a tremendous amount of waste. I think when you 
k at the economic impact of this budget you are going 
‘say the economic impact is probably positive in the 
se that it is going to maintain existing jobs and perhaps 
eate additional jobs; the Treasurer is talking about 
1000. It would be absolutely foolish to think that any- 
ing other than expansion was the way to go. Only eco- 
mic illiterates would argue the contrary. 
To argue that the government should have been at- 
pting to reduce its expenditures and reduce its stimulus 
the economy is really to argue that at time of great need 
e government should immobilize resources when there 
e already many resources immobile in the economy. If 
yw think of the rule of thumb that when the unemploy- 
‘ent rate is reduced by 1% you get anyplace between 2% 
4% economic growth, to argue that the government 
boul have reduced employment, as other provinces have 
one, by laying off and firing civil servants is to argue that 
u want the Ontario economy to contract further, you 
ant its revenues to fall further and you want its automatic 
abilizer expenditures on welfare and so on to go up. 
here is simply no economic argument for anything but 
imulus in the current situation. It is very important that 
iis message be well understood. 
With regard to the economic impact, if we look at the 
conomy and we ask what can we expect from the econ- 
my as a result of this budget, what we have to say to 
elves is that there are only a certain number of limited 
burces of economic growth. 
| The first is exports. I have been to the United States 
cently. I met with some of the leading American econo- 
rists and none of them I spoke to believed there is going 
) be an upsurge in demand in the United States for steel or 
yr automobiles from Ontario. The people with whom I 
poke believe the American recovery will occur, and it 
aay in fact be already occurring at 1 July, but it will be 
ery weak and very transitory. So for Ontario to wait for 
xports, particularly with the dollar where it is, would have 
een a big mistake. 

The second source of economic growth is of course 
onsumer spending. While we have had a decline in inter- 
st rates of about five percentage points in nominal terms 
nd there has been some return of consumers to the hous- 
ng market and indeed to the automobile market, in times 
if falling interest rates consumers tend to attempt to pay 
lown debt. They do not necessarily go out and begin to 
pend. I have not seen any indication that there is a surge 
f consumer spending, so I think it would have been a 
nistake for the Ontario government to try to rely on con- 
jumer spending. 
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What about business investment? It is a very clear rule 
of thumb that if consumers are not spending, businesses do 
not invest. If you look at the capacity utilization rates in 
the various industrial sectors which are important to On- 
tario, you do not see high levels of capacity utilization, so 
most businesses can produce more without investing more. 
I do not think we could have relied on private investment, 
which leaves us with only really two sources of economic 
growth—government spending and government investment. 

I have been dismayed by the federal government policy 
of privatizing crown corporations and taking away major 
instruments of capital investment and control over capital 
investment. I argue strongly that there should be a much 
greater emphasis made on capital investment in Canada as 
a whole. Ontario, as one of the wealthier provinces—the 
wealthiest province—with the strongest credit rating 
should of course take the lead in that. I am pleased to see 
there is significant capital investment planned. 

1650 

By and large, without the economic impact of the On- 
tario budget, not only would the Ontario economy be 
much worse off in six months or a year, but indeed the 
entire Canadian economy would be worse off. The eco- 
nomic impact of this cannot be anything but positive. Let’s 
hope the economic outlook in six months is better than it is 
now. 

I would like to talk about what has really been the 
focus of much of the opposition to this budget, which is of 
course its financial impact. 

Ontario has an important debt load if you consider the 
debt structure of Ontario Hydro to be part of government 
finances, which I do not. I take Ontario Hydro to be a 
stand-alone operation, with an autonomous board of direc- 
tors, which borrows for capital investment but in fact is 
able to retire that through its operations, largely through its 
commercial market practices. 

If you consider only the debt of the government of 
Ontario, it is virtually debt free. This is an incredible situa- 
tion. Think for a minute of the assets of the government of 
Ontario. If we began to list the value of all the provincial 
parks, all the roads, all the schools, all the hospitals, all the 
items the Ontario government has in fact created and 
which are there and from which we benefit every day—if 
we listed those assets and then we put against it the debts, 
the Ontario taxpayers would be a net owner of a tremen- 
dous amount of assets. 

I suggest to this committee it might be useful to at- 
tempt to establish a list of assets of the government of 
Ontario against which it undertakes future borrowings. 

The significant figure for financial markets when they 
assess the debt of a government is what is the percentage 
of current expenditures which is going to retire existing 
debt. The forecast in Ontario is that Ontario would be 
paying 11 cents to 13 cents on every dollar in debt serving 
costs which, as was pointed out by no less an authority 
than the C. D. Howe Institute this week, is the lowest of 
any of the provinces in Canada. So Ontario is best placed 
of any of the provinces to undertake to do debt financing. 

The interesting thing I find is that if you were to read 
the Globe and Mail or the Financial Post, or listen to the 
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CBC national news or read any of the major media, you 
would hear there has been tremendous opposition on Bay 
Street to the NDP budget because it is a deficit budget. I 
bet if you were to go into the offices of Wood Gundy, 
ScotiaMcLeod Inc or any of the major investment dealers, 
they would be sitting around figuring out how they can get 
their hands on some of this Ontario government debt so 
they can sell it to their customers. 

If we think of public debt issues in Ontario as a result 
of this budget to be in the $5-billion to $6-billion range 
going into private hands, and we think of the average 
charge or service fee charged by the investment bank com- 
munity, they are looking at 0.5% of that in new business. 
So I think the biggest winner out of this budget is probably 
the Bay Street financial community. 

The other winners are going to be the people who buy 
this debt and hold it because it is very solid, it is very 
secure, it is going to be easily marketable and it is going to 
bear a reasonable rate of return. So from the point of view 
of financial instruments, the government of Ontario bonds 
are going to be very attractive. They are very easy to sell 
and they will stimulate activity on Bay Street to a great 
degree. 

I have heard it said that the real problem with the On- 
tario budget is not so much that there is a deficit; it is that 
the deficit is going to further contract the short supply of 
available funds out there and this will inevitably push up 
interest rates. Because of higher interest rates, this is going 
to either push up inflation or it is going to further impede 
our economic recovery. 

I would just like to state on the record that this is total 
nonsense. The level of interest rates in this country are 
primarily set by the monetary policy of the Bank of Can- 
ada acting at its treasury auction on Thursdays, where it 
sends a signal to the market, and through its practice of 
moving deposits in and out of the banking system. 

Any money market trader knows the Bank of Canada 
is the price leader in an oligopoly pricing system. It sets 
the interest rates. If you believe in the demand-and-supply 
theory of credit, as opposed to the price leader theory of 
credit, I think you just have to look at the fact that credit 
has been contracting so fast that the money supply in Can- 
ada was in negative growth last year. There is a lot of 
ability to raise money without having any impact at all on 
interest rates. This argument is simply a spurious argument. 

What I conclude, then, is that the Ontario budget will 
have no impact on existing interest rates; it will provide 
some stimulus to the financial sector of the economy, and 
it will provide a safe haven for the savings of Ontario 
citizens by providing them with a fair rate of return on 
financial resources. The deficit figure being bandied about 
is some kind of notion of debt which we are carrying 
around on our shoulders, and is simply misplaced unless it 
is set against the assets that exist in Ontario which are, in a 
virtually debt-free province, a major benefit. 

In conclusion, I would like to deal with some of the 
criticisms that have been made of the budget and to try to 
deal with the question why we have had so much opposi- 
tion to this budget. To a certain extent, of course, opposi- 
tion to any government policy is part of our political 
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process. This room is structured to allow for debate b 
tween the government and opposition so that the issues 
aired, the people hear both sides of the story and they a 
allowed, in a democracy, to make up their own minds. § 
there is much criticism that is naturally of a partisan nature. 

There is a more severe issue at play here. It really h 
two parts. I do not believe there is a general view in t 
business community in Ontario as to how to deal with t 
NDP government. There is not a single voice of busine 
in Ontario as there is, for instance, in Canada in the Bus 
ness Council on National Issues. There is a sense in whi 
the business community has decided to attempt to limit t 
activities of the NDP government by a campaign of inti 
dation. That is something the government will have to d 
with as part of our political life. I suppose, to some exte 
it is fair ball, and people just have to deal with it. 

But there is another type of opposition that h 
emerged, which has been generated from Ottawa, wher 
live, by the federal government and which, I think, is mo 
dangerous and deserves more public airing than it has r 
ceived at present. There is a view put out that the gover 
ment of Canada’s attempts to manage the economy ha 
been thwarted not just by the NDP budget this time, but I 
the Peterson government that preceded it, and that the pe 
ple of southern Ontario, in some sense, have been worki 
against the interests of the rest of the nation by the 
government’s refusing to go along with the direction t 
was Set by the federal government. | 

I think we saw in the last election an attempt to i 
credit the government of Ontario around the free trai 
issue. We are seeing, in this period, an attempt by t! 
Prime Minister himself to discredit the Premier of Onta 
in the context of the constitutional negotiations. It is ve 
clear to me that if there is to be a constitutional settleme1 
Ontario has to be a part of it and Ontario, in some sens 
has a veto over those constitutional negotiations. I thi 
there is a general attempt fostered in Ottawa to try to di: 
credit the NDP government so that it will not act indepe: 
dently in the constitutional negotiations, so that it will fe 
it is beleaguered, under attack and cannot take a positi¢ 
of strength within those negotiations. | 
1700 

I just throw that out for your consideration, becau} 
when we look at economics and we look at the Ontayl 
economy and the misery and hardship that has been cr) 
ated by the policies of the federal government through ] 
misguided monetary policy: interest rates 5% to 6% shoi 
term above the United States because of manipulation 
the Bank of Canada; through the introduction of a regre 
sive sales tax, the goods and services tax, at a time whi 
we were going into a recession, against the advice ail 
counsel of the majority of Canadians to proceed with thi 
tax; through the decision to proceed with the free traé 
agreement, which has produced an even greater calamil 
than those of us who anticipated calamity would have e+ 
pected. To be in this situation by putting forward a seri} 
of economic policies which have not only created a rece: 
sion in Canada but have made it more difficult to get out 
a recession, to do this in the face of all good econom: 












soning, to me says that the government can only do this 
cause of widespread economic illiteracy. 
The real task facing the government on budgetary mat- 
s is to be able to explain to people, without having to go 
ough the intermediaries of the press, who are likely to 
hostile, and the media, who are likely to be unsympa- 
tic, to be able to explain directly to the population what 
s issues at stake are. 
In the 1930s we tried the policies of restraint in the 
dst of economic decline and they did not work. So 
ething was adapted which was called in the United 
tes the Roosevelt revolution. The Roosevelt revolution 
followed in the United States by something called the 
agan revolution, and the Reagan revolution is neo-con- 
rvative policies. They have been tried in Canada and 
xy failed, and they should be rejected. I guess what I and 
ner citizens are looking for is something we might call 
2 Rae renewal. 
I would hope that this budget would lead to economic 
newal by its major stimulus, but I would also hope that 
e Ontario government would be working to put in place 
‘onomic levers which would allow it, first of all, to deal 
ith the economic restructuring that is taking place. 
_ This province desperately needs an industrial renewal 
yard which hears a public statement from every company 
at wishes to close down about why it is doing so, which 
es an audit of the environmental damage that company 
ay or may not have done, and which allows for other 
terested parties to comment on the reasons why the com- 
ny is closing down. 
I think as well that the Ontario government needs a 
Jblic sector investment bank so that it can go into towns. 
Te see in our economy today—and the Canadian econ- 
my is basically 600 single-industry communities or 
)wns—situations all too frequently, in southern Ontario 
atticularly but also in northern Ontario, where a single 
mployer closes down. In order to protect the interests of 
e private shareholders in that company, a financial deci- 
on is made to close it down, and the consequences are 
jat the roads, the hospitals, the schools, and the personal 
roperty of all the people who live in that community are 
dversely affected. The social costs far outweigh any of 
1e financial benefits to the shareholders of that company. 
Without some kind of public-sector investment bank- 
ig facility which is publicly owned and can go in and 
rake deals to renew economic activity, to bring together 
unicipalities, unions, the provincial government and the 
Intario Development Corp, to make interest-free loans of 
n equity nature to new ventures, it is going to be very 
ifficult to deal with this kind of economic situation. 
Finally I would just like to say that if this renewal is 
joing to happen we need the type of fiscal policies that we 
ave seen in this budget. We are going to need an cco- 
omic lever like a public-sector investment bank and we 
te going to need a public debate about plant closures, but 
ve are also going to need an overall look at the pension 
unds and the whole range of social investments that have 
’een made in the province. 
This committee in particular will certainly have its 
ands full in investigating this sort of question, but there 
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are a number of different financial instruments which are 
in the public sector and in Ontario. In the past the govern- 
ment has benefited, for instance, from being able to bor- 
row directly from the Ontario teachers’ pension funds. I 
understand changes to the legislation have been made so 
that it can no longer do that. 

The issues of pension fund investments and protecting 
the interests of those who will eventually benefit from 
those pensions, but also protecting the interests of the en- 
tire province of Ontario, are going to be important issues 
in the next two or three years. I thank you very much for 
an opportunity to make my comments. 

The Chair: Should we proceed with some questions 
from the government or— 

Mr Christopherson: I would rather do the questions 
at the same time as the opposition so that it is all being 
dealt with at one shot, since I understand Mr Cameron has 
been good enough to try to make himself available when 
we are in Ottawa. 


The Chair: All right. That sounds fair enough. Thank 
you for your comments, Mr Cameron. 

Mr Cameron: It is a pleasure. I am also in Toronto on 
a regular basis so I would be pleased to appear in Toronto 
on another occasion as well. Thank you. : 


The Chair: Thanks very much. Perhaps we should 
also hear from Mr de Bever under the same set of circum- 
stances. What is the will of the committee? 


Mr Sutherland: [| am a little more reluctant to do that 
since it was the official opposition party that had put for- 
ward this witness. I think I would be a little more hesitant 
in terms of how we should approach this one. I do under- 
stand that Mr de Bever lives here in Toronto and therefore 
his accessibility to the committee may be a little easier 
than Mr Cameron’s, although we now find out he does 
come here on a regular basis. I would be reluctant to move 
forward, on the basis that he is their presenter. 

The Chair: Perhaps I should explain, Mr de Bever, 
what is happening here. We have an unusual set of circum- 
stances taking place in the House which has caused the 
three members of the Liberal Party to be present in the 
House for what will unfold in the next little while. They 
have chosen to be there as opposed to being here. 

The debate is really over whether we should go ahead 
and hear your presentation now with just the members of 
the government party being present or whether we should 
extend our apologies to you and invite you to come back at 
a future date. If you have any preferences on that, I think 
we would like to hear those. 

Mr de Bever: I will be unavailable between the 7th 
and the 21st. 

The Chair: Our first day of hearings will be 29 July. 
Perhaps we could put you on the list for that day. Is that 
the will of the committee members present? 

Mr Christopherson: No problem. 

The Chair: Again, I would like to apologize on behalf 
of the committee and do extend an invitation for you to 
return on the 29th. We have your written brief that I trust 
we can keep and peruse. 
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Mr de Bever: Sure. 

The Chair: Okay. Thank you very much. 

This last item of business is about the Ontario budget hear- 
ings advertisement. We have to send out some advertisements. 

Interjections. 

The Chair: We do not have a schedule. 

Mr Sutherland: We do not have a finalized schedule 
because we are still finalizing a couple of locations for 
meeting, which I would like to have the subcommittee do 
very quickly. 

Mr Jamison: What do you need for the advertising? 


The Chair: Just a motion. There are two suggest 
possibilities. 
Mr Jamison: Why do we not empower the subco. 
mittee to do that? 
The Chair: All right. | 
Mr Christopherson: Mr Chair, will you ensure th 

as soon as the schedule is locked in it is sent out to all q 
offices, preferably our constituency offices? 
| 

| 





The Chair: Yes, as early as we can. 
The committee adjourned at 1709. 
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1991-92 BUDGET 
Consideration of the 1991-92 provincial budget. 


| CANADIAN CENTRE 

FOR POLICY ALTERNATIVES 
The Chair: I see a quorum here this morning and I 
ould like to begin this morning’s session. I would like to 
itroduce Mr Mel Watkins, professor at the University of 
ent. The agreed-to procedure for this morning is that 
| 


fr Watkins will present, and then whatever time is left in 
ne hour will be divided equally among the three parties 
ot questioning. Welcome to the committee, Mr Watkins. 


Mr Watkins: I am delighted to be able to accept the 
witation to appear. Let me extend apologies from Duncan 
Yameron, who is not here with me this morning. He is 
nable to be here, but I am sure he can appear before your 
ommittee and would be delighted to do so when it comes 
0 Ottawa. 

I would like, if I might, to give you a statement this 
norning on the 1991-92 Ontario budget that has been 
igned by 59 economists from across Canada. It is being 
sued under the auspices of the Canadian Centre for Pol- 
y Alternatives. With your permission, I would just like to 
ead this into the record, and then we would be delighted 
o try to answer any questions you might have. 

As economists, we support the major elements of the 
ecent Ontario budget and reject the view that the degree 
of fiscal stimulus is excessive or likely to create significant 
ong-term economic problems. 

Ontario Treasurer Floyd Laughren has rightly noted 
that he had a choice, to fight the deficit or to fight the 
-ecession. He made the correct choice. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the scale and seriousness of 
‘he current Ontario recession. Driven by plant closures and 
major layoffs in the manufacturing sector and by a sharp 
downturn in the construction sector, total employment fell 
by 260,000 between February 1990 and February 1991, 
and the unemployment rate increased from 5.3% to 9.5% 
‘Over that same period. We should just note that the present 
unemployment rate is 10.2%. By both measures, this re- 
cession is comparable to that of 1981-82. Output losses are 
expected to be only slightly less than those of 1981-82, 
even if the Ontario economy begins to grow from midyear. 

I should again just add here that the forecast at best 
will be a weak recovery in the economy. There is even a 
front-page story in the weekend Financial Post, which on 
these matters must be believed, saying that economists 
now fear that this recovery is hollow and that there will be 
another downturn before we are into a stable recovery. 
That is based basically on what American economists are 
saying is possible in the US case. That could then affect us 
in Canada, obviously. 
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As a direct result of very significant job losses com- 
bined with recent changes to the federal unemployment 
insurance program, tens of thousands of Ontario residents 
have been forced to turn to social assistance programs. 
Case loads have approximately doubled in most major 
urban centres, including Metropolitan Toronto. Almost one 
quarter of the total budget expenditure increase for 1991- 
92 is for social assistance. The recession has had a more 
indirect impact in other areas of spending. 

The recession has also seriously depressed budgetary 
revenues. Indeed, even after the modest tax increases im- 
posed in the budget, total tax revenues will decline for the 
first time in the modern fiscal history of the province. That 
is a sign of how serious the downturn is. 

The third major factor in the fiscal equation has been 
reduced growth of transfers from the federal government 
for established programs and Canada assistance plan pay- 
ments. Federal transfers to Ontario in 1991-92 will be $1.6 
billion lower than previously committed. In effect, the fed- 
eral government has shifted an important part of its deficit 
problem on to the provinces, with Ontario being forced to 
bear a particularly large share of the burden, despite being 
the province hardest hit by the current downturn. 

Over half, some $5 billion, of the $9.7-billion Ontario 
deficit is due to these factors, namely, recession-driven 
changes in revenues and spending and reductions in fed- 
eral transfers. Another $3 billion of the deficit is due to 
increased spending to maintain the level of existing ser- 
vices, primarily health and education. 

The truly discretionary expenditure increase in the On- 
tario budget is a modest $1.5 billion. It is directed towards 
social assistance reform, a wage protection fund, pay equity 
adjustments, increased support for research and develop- 
ment and technological innovation, and other areas where 
commitments were made by the present government. 

Those who insist that the Ontario government should 
have a much smaller deficit are calling for cuts in services, 
most importantly, health, education and social assistance 
programs, or for sharp increases in personal or corporate 
taxes. Most economists accept that significant tax in- 
creases in a recession and in the wake of major federal tax 
increases, particularly the GST, would have been counter- 
productive. The debate then is one over the desirability of 
spending cuts. 

As individuals, we believe the Ontario government was 
right to maintain and even make modest improvements in 
services to people. We place value upon provision for the 
victims of recession and upon the maintenance of an ade- 
quate level of public services for our fellow citizens. 

As economists, we note that the proposed alternative of 
spending cuts would have significantly cut employment and 
output at a time when the private sector is in a steep de- 
cline. Some macroeconomic models suggest that measures 
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to restrain the increase in the deficit to $3 billion, that 
being where it was for the last fiscal year, would have cost 
the economy in excess of 70,000 jobs. All of the major 
models of the Canadian economy, including those of the 
Conference Board of Canada and Informetrica, show that 
restraint by the federal and most provincial governments 
will slow economic recovery. Spending cuts in areas such 
as education and public infrastructure would also have 
come at the cost of reduced potential for future growth. 
Public investment is one important element in productivity 
growth in the private sector. 

In our view, the increase in the Ontario deficit is quite 
manageable. The deficit for 1991-92 is 3.4% of provincial 
gross domestic product or GDP, considerably smaller than 
recent federal government deficits, smaller than a recent 
Alberta government deficit in 1987, and smaller than a 
Conservative Saskatchewan government deficit in 1986. 
The deficit will decline in Ontario in absolute terms and 
_ even more as a share of provincial GDP after 1991-92. 
Most important, Ontario has a small accumulated public 
debt, so the cost of debt servicing is not expected to rise 
above 12% of revenues. Despite the recent downgrading, 
Ontario is able to borrow from capital markets on excellent 
terms and there is no good economic reason not to borrow 
to maintain important services under current conditions. 

It has been argued by some economists that it is unwise 
to borrow since debt servicing costs will ultimately reduce 
the fiscal flexibility of the government, as has happened at 
the federal level. There is, to be sure, a limit to the extent 
to which debt should be assumed, but there is no reason to 
believe that the fiscal projections in the Ontario budget are 
seriously flawed. As growth resumes, revenues will in- 
crease and some elements of spending will fall, moving 
provincial finances gradually closer to balance. 

It has also been argued that the increased government 
borrowing will delay private sector recovery by forcing up 
or slowing the fall of interest rates. Such concerns are 
unfounded, even for those who hold to the view that Cana- 
dian interest rates are determined by balances in domestic 
as opposed to international financial markets. Demands on 
credit markets by Canadian private borrowers—house- 
holds and businesses—are currently low and personal sav- 
ing rates are on the increase. Short-term interest rates have 
continued to decline since the Ontario budget was re- 
leased, and it is in the capacity of the Bank of Canada to 
permit further declines, given the current level of US inter- 
est rates. These would allow the value of the Canadian 
dollar to fall, thus promoting the recovery of export indus- 
tries. 

It is important that the real issues at stake in the eco- 
nomic debate over the Ontario budget be clarified. In es- 
sence, the federal government has determined that the 
macroeconomic priority of the country should be to 
achieve a zero inflation objective through tight monetary 
and fiscal policy. The result has been an unnecessarily 
severe recession—the Conference Board of Canada, not a 
radical group, itself calls it a made-in-Canada recession— 
double-digit unemployment and the destruction of a signif- 
icant part of our national productive capacity. We do not 























believe that the future benefits of these policies will ol 
weigh the high current costs. 

The Ontario government has effectively determined 
partially offset federal fiscal and monetary restrai 
through a looser fiscal policy than might otherwise hal 
been contemplated. They have also embraced a view of 
so-called competitiveness issue which stresses the impec 
tance of public investment and the need to maintain aij 
improve social standards. 

In this context, it is scarcely surprising that the fedel 
government should have chosen to launch an almost uw. 
precedented attack upon the budgetary policies of Ontari 
But this attack, and the support for it voiced by som 
economists, should not be taken by the public as evident 
that the Ontario budget is misguided in terms of econont 
principles. To the contrary, the Ontario approach is mut 
to be preferred, and is the one that should be pursued | 
concert by both levels of government. | 


The Chair: Thank you, Mr Watkins. We have appro, 
imately 45 minutes left, which will allow each party | 
minutes for questioning. 


Mr Jamison: I would like to thank you for your pr: 
sentation. We have heard from various people that the r 
cession basically is over. I would like your view on th 
and in what term you see the recovery, if in fact we do ni 
double dip into another recession period. | 


Mr Watkins: We can hope that the recession is ove 
but it is too soon to say. The data for the second quarter q 
the whole suggest that we may have moved into a recover 
phase. As I said already, there is now some concern beir, 
expressed by some economists that we may have had} 
kind of false start here. Certainly if we are in a recovei 
phase, it is a very weak recovery we are looking at. Muc 
of the increase in employment that has been created | 
absolute terms, not in relative terms, is in fact in part-ti 
jobs, and indeed a number of these jobs were actual’ 
created by the federal government for census-taking p 
poses, and that is a one-shot event. So we are not at 
certain. In terms of unemployment, there is no ie 
believe we are in anything but continuing serious trouble. | 

The recession we have here in Canada is unusual in th 
sense that it is one of the very few times we have had 
recession start in Canada before it started in the Unite 
States. This is not something we should feel happy abou 
It means the federal government had such horrible macré 
economic policies that it actually managed to push or 
economy into a recession before the American econom 
was pushed into a recession. But the reason why this thé 
is such a serious downturn is that once the American ecot 
omy itself went into a recession—which had nothing to d 
with us; it would have happened anyway—we were the 
dragged down further. The debate now about what kind ¢ 
recovery we are going to have and when is basically thi 
we are not yet certain that the American economy, whic 
went into a recession later, has come out of it yet. If it he 
not come out and does not come out, it is very hard to se 
the Canadian economy staying out of a recession or havin 
anything like a satisfactory recovery. 
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I think this point is actually very important in judging 
e budget, because one of the problems we have as econ- 
ists is that the information we deal with is often dated 
fore we get around to dealing with it. Even our so-called 
ding indicators are issued two months late. So one of 
e problems you have if you are managing fiscal policy is 
u say we should stimulate the economy, but how do I 
ow by the time I bring these measures in the economy 
ill not already be pulling into a recovery phase? That is a 
ary real issue. 
| In this case, unfortunately that is not going to be a 
roblem because we are not yet clearly out of this reces- 
lion, and if we are out of it in a technical sense, we are not 
lut of it in terms of unemployment, and if we are out of it 
en in a technical sense, it is going to be very slow. The 
ase for fiscal stimulus of the modest nature that is found 
: this budget is a compelling case, and each day that goes 



































































The Chair: I am going to continue with the question- 
1g of the government party, and then we will move to the 
sberals, who have indicated they would like to be next. 


Ms M. Ward: Looking through your summary and 
stening to your comments, I think I could summarize it 
y saying it is a good budget for bad times, and that is 
yhat we have been hearing from other people also. I was 
ist reading what the clerk gave us here this morning, 
ome independent submissions and persons saying that as 
auch as they do not like deficits, they see that the alterna- 
ive at this time would have been much more devastating 
or Ontario. Would you agree with that summary, and 
vould you like to expand on that? 


Mr Watkins: I agree certainly in the sense that there 
s no virtue in deficits and there is no virtue in adding to 
lebt burdens. As citizens or as those of us who are econo- 
nists, we can all agree on that. The question is, what 
would the alternative be? What we are saying here, and 
sthers have said it, is that this government came into office 
ind discovered there was already a deficit. We were al- 
ready clearly in a significant recession. | 

_ If the government had chosen to just hold the deficit 
where it then was, which was in the order of $3 billion for 
he last fiscal year, then the best kind of macroeconomic 
models available to any of us, including the Treasury, 
would be that about 70,000 more jobs would have been 
lost than have actually been lost since that time. There 
nave been about 250,000 jobs lost. If we had held a bal- 
ance in the budget at the $3-billion deficit, we would have 
created 70,000 more unemployed people. We are talking 
ow about an unemployment rate in Ontario which is dou- 
ble-digit for the first time in a very long time indeed. 

We are looking at an unusual case where Ontario is the 
hardest hit of any province by this recession, so for any 
government to have worsened the recession would be un- 
conscionable. This budget is about cushioning the effects 
and making a modest attempt to aid a recovery, but only a 
modest attempt. I would agree with you it is a good budget 
for bad times. It is the best we can do in times that are 
Teally quite bad. 
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. Ms M. Ward: There is a further factor aside from the 
jobs that also would have been lost. If you were looking 
at cuts in social services, it would have a further impact 
on reducing benefits and services for people already un- 
employed. 

Mr Watkins: In the short term it would have ad- 
versely affected people already being adversely affected 
and I think we then also have to worry about the long term. 
It is very hard for me as an economist to imagine cutbacks 
in health spending or cutbacks in education—perhaps I 
have a bias in this regard. It is hard for me to believe that 
those in and of themselves do not have bad long-term 
effects as well. If the workforce is not healthy and well 
educated, what are your long-term prospects? I do not 
mean you cannot deliver public services more effi- 
ciently—that is not a valid issue—but just across-the- 
board cutbacks are likely to have not only bad short-term 
effects; they are likely to have bad long-term effects. 


Mr Sutherland: It was interesting in your presenta- 
tion that you used the terminology that in effect the federal 
government has shifted an important part of its deficit 
problem on to the provinces. I am not sure the people of 
this province have a full understanding of that in terms of 
the fact that what we are seeing is that the federal govern- 
ment in some ways, by passing on that deficit problem, is 
trying to make the other people—in this case I think the 
provinces—look like the bad people for running up defi- 
cits while it is showing restraint. 

I just want to expand upon that in terms of the federal 
government’s role in the recession overall. We heard last 
week, I think very well, actually, the impact of the free 
trade agreement. We have heard some comments about 
high interest rates and there seems to be an ongoing debate 
about where interest rates should be, and particularly the 
differential with the American one. 

Some have said that our rates cannot go down that 
much more, that we have to keep that high differential. Do 
you think there is room for some easing, and that in the 
long term that will probably be the best solution for eco- 
nomic recovery? 


Mr Watkins: I think many economists are very un- 
happy with the macroeconomic policy which the federal 
government has been pursuing recently where we have 
had—the whole world has been plagued by very high rates 
of interest, but in the Canadian case we have actually cho- 
sen to create an unprecedented differential between Ameri- 
can real rates and Canadian real rates and there is no doubt 
that is one reason why private sector investment is running 
relatively low at the present time. 

I would have thought the Bank of Canada could afford 
to ease up a bit on interest rates. We would then expect that 
the Canadian dollar would go down. Why is the governor 
of the Bank of Canada so obsessed with the value of the 
Canadian dollar? Basically, because they have this zero 
inflation objective in mind and if they let the Canadian 
dollar go down then the price of imported goods, which is 
about 30% of what we are consuming, will go up and that 
will tend to have some inflationary effects. We can all 
agree on that. The present government is so obsessed with 
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inflation that it will not permit the Canadian dollar to fall 
at all, even though there are all kinds of activities in Can- 
ada which simply cannot be competitive at an 87-cent dol- 
lar, which would certainly be competitive at say, an 
80-cent dollar. I would say, as many economists have said 
in the past year or two, let interest rates go down. All that 
is going to happen is that the Canadian dollar will go 
down. But since it is a good thing to have the Canadian 
dollar go down, that should be seen as a benefit rather than 
a cost of these kinds of policies. 


Mr Sutherland: If I may just do a follow-up, in some 
ways you are suggesting that if interest rates were to go 
down somewhat, that would lower the Canadian dollar. 
That in itself would help stimulate economic recovery and 
I suppose, in the long term, that would reduce the provin- 
cial deficit. 


Mr Watkins: Yes, that would indeed stimulate recov- 
ery because it would make our exports more competitive 
than they presently are and it would make our domestic 
production more competitive against imports than it pres- 
ently is. It is sort of counterproductive to rip the federal 
government any more, given its present standing in the 
polls, but it is hard to imagine a set of economic policies 
worse than the present federal government has chosen to 
pursue. Even with a wise and sensible federal government, 
this provincial government would have found it had a 
problem. There has been a downturn in the United States; 
there is going to be a downturn in Canada. There would 
have been a recession, but it would have been nothing like 
as serious as the present recession is. It is likely, you see, 
that one of the horrible ironies of this is that provincial 
government policy is not sufficient actually to negate the 
bad effects of federal government policy, but I do not see 
how any Ontario government has any alternative but to do 
whatever it can to alleviate and cushion the bad effects, 
even though they are substantially caused by federal gov- 
ernment policy itself. 


Mr B. Ward: Some people have said these are the 
worst economic times since the so-called Dirty Thirties. 
During the 1930s governments attempted to balance their 
budgets and they failed, as a result we had a 10-year de- 
pression. Can you comment on why those policies failed in 
the 1930s and why it is important for governments during 
these economic times to stimulate the economy within 
their ability? 

Mr Watkins: We are thinking about the history of 
economics actually, because there is a kind of real déja vu 
involved here, and we went through all of this in the 
1930s. There was a great debate among economists as to 
whether you should balance budgets, whether you should 
cut government spending, or whether you should increase 
it. Out of the terrible Depression of the 1930s came the 
very important economic innovations of Lord John May- 
nard Keynes and so-called Keynesian economics, and also 
out of it came the American New Deal, the last progressive 
government the United States has had, which was commit- 
ted to trying to bring the economy out of the Great Depres- 
sion of the 1930s, actually more so than any Canadian 
government was. 
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It would be generally agreed by historians, I am sui, 
that what finally ended that horrible Depression of t: 
1930s was the Second World War itself, a terrible way | 
solve a problem. But those governments which had sal 
they could not spend their way out of the Depressig 
promptly proceeded to spend their way out of the Depre 
sion by spending on the war. We are not literally in ti 
1930s yet, but we have governments that are perfectly ¢ 
pable of putting us there and we certainly are having} 
serious problem of slow growth, of low productivii 
growth and so on. These have not been good times and f 
too many governments have simply regressed to the 
kinds of Calvin Coolidge-Herbert Hoover types of po: 
cies. I think all we can say is they ain’t going to wor 
They are not going to work. | 

The complaint against Keynesian policy, these stimul: 
tive policies, by and large is that they spill out too mu 
into other parts, that if any one government pursues it 
any one area, the benefits do not remain sufficiently with 
that area. That is true. When the Ontario government sti 
ulates, other provinces and American states will bene 
from this. We will not get all the benefits here in Ontario. 

The answer to that, of course, is that we ought to hav 
national and international co-operation. In my view, Ke’ 
nesian policies would remain viable if there were intern 
tional co-operation. When the leaders of the G-7 countri 
get together, and if they had progressive political leade 
rather than what they presently mostly have, it might t 
possible to talk about international policies which wou’ 
be of a stimulative nature, and then I think what the O; 
tario government is doing we could well do more of than 
presently being done. But it is hard to do that much whe 
all other governments are failing to do it. { 
1030 i 

Mr Phillips: On the economic principles you tal 
about here, I understand your view on this year’s budgé 
but down the road what is your feeling in terms of balan 
ing and surpluses? I think the budget calls for fairly : 
economic growth in the next five years. What should w 
be looking at in terms of deficits over the next five or s’ 
years? I 


Mr Watkins: On these fiscal matters I would t 
something of a conservative. This is a rather hypothetic 
abstract we are putting, but if you can define somethir| 
called a business cycle of good times and bad times, the: 
policies ought to aim for balanced budgets over the cycle 
If there are deeper structural problems, you cannot, in m 
view, solve them by this kind of fiscal stimulus. 

I guess one of the implications of what I am saying 
that the previous government should have run surpluse 
but I admit it was under a lot of pressure, including prob; 
bly pressure from the opposition, not to do that. I accej 
that point, but in terms of fiscal balance, we would hay 
been better off if there had been surpluses run by the prev 
Ous government in the growth period of the late 1980s, ar 
then when this downturn came, we could have afforde 
more of a deficit than we presently have. 
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I would think that this government ideally, with a four- 
five-year mandate, ought to aim to balance its budget 
ar that period. 

Mr Phillips: So you would have severe negative com- 
nts about this budget then, because I do not think it ever 
s in the next 10 years within six or seven— 

Mr Watkins: What I would look for is policies other 
in fiscal stimulus to try and get the economy moving. 
at is what I would look for. In other words, I would 
me that the problem with Keynesian policies is not that 
sy are too much, as the conservative mind alleges, but 
at they are too little. 

| Mr Phillips: I am surprised your document does not 
‘lect those concerns, because this budget calls for sub- 
intial deficits for ever. 

| Mr Watkins: No, it would not call for them for ever. I 
yuld have to check the numbers, but if you got unem- 
ayment down to 3% or 4% in this province, | am sure 
yu would have a balanced budget. The problem is that we 
e looking at continuing high levels of unemployment. 
at is the problem. All I would say is that I would not 
al with those simply by fiscal stimulus. 

_ Mr Phillips: I think I understand what he said and I 
surprised your document does not reflect those concerns. 
Mrs Sullivan: I want to really follow very closely, Mr 
fatkins, on the remarks you have just made and made in 
lation to a previous questioner relating to government 
vestment as a Stimulus. You have referred to that on one 
age, I think page 3. 

_ I noted that in this particular budget the stimulus came 
ally through short-term job creation policies, projects 
lat were already on the table at the municipal level for 
hort-term investment in, say, sewerage and capital works 
rograms where the investment and indeed the job creation 
‘ould be over in a very short period of time. Where we 
ave seen a major change is that the long-term investment, 
ither through the technology fund or through significant 
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pnger-term stimulus in the new areas of our economy 
yhich have to be developed in order to have a competitive 
conomy has been completely ignored. 

As you talk about reducing unemployment over the 
onger term to the 3% level where deficits will not be a 
sroblem, it seems to me that what this budget has failed to 
lo is to create the stimulus over the longer term that is 
soing to be absolutely vital to create that kind of a new 
“ompetitive economy. I would like you to comment on that. 
Mr Watkins: I would certainly agree with the first 
bart of what you are saying. As I understand it, when this 
sovernment came in it discovered there was an existing 
shelf of public works projects, and it is to the credit of the 
freasurer and the credit of the last government that should 
Ye so. It would then make sense for any government to 
iraw from that shelf quickly. 

Again, the problem when a recession starts is that you 
jo not know how deep it is going to go. You do not know 
now long it is going to last. You have to worry. There are 
‘ots of cases that economists could tell you about where 
Zovernments stimulate the economy and by the time the 
spending actually takes place the economy is no longer in 
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a recession. That is the case with having these projects on 
the shelf, and starting out with short-term jobs is a compel- 
ling case. That is in fact what you should be doing. 

On the longer-term problem, I guess I read this budget 
as being very encouraging in what it says about how to 
deal with deeper problems about creating a competitive 
economy here in Ontario. 


Mrs Sullivan: But there is no action in it. Where do 
you see the action? 


Mr Watkins: What I would have thought is that you 
have had a long period of inaction in this province, which 
you have had, and that it is not going to be easy for a 
government to come in and quickly deal with long-term 
solutions. 

This government, it seems to me, has a four- to five- 
year mandate. As to the statements that are included in the 
budget papers, the appendix on competitiveness, I would 
say, aS an economist, is a very good statement indeed, the 
best I have seen issued by any government in North Amer- 
ica, so I would say, give this government a chance to give 
effect to these policy statements. I am quite optimistic 
about what this government will do in the long run, on the 
basis of that statement, which was tabled as part of the 
budget statement. I can think of no precedent for any bud- 
get document that has included that kind of assertion about 
the root causes of difficulties in the Canadian economy 
and how to deal with them over the long term. 


Mrs Sullivan: I think it is one thing to have a state- 
ment, but it is another thing to have the action within the 
context of the budget that in fact starts to move on that 
statement. Indeed, the technological— 


Mr Watkins: I would presume the future budgets will 
help us in this regard. This is only the first budget. 


Mrs Sullivan: But you concur that there is nothing in 
this budget to assist us over the longer term. 


Mr Watkins: No, I would not go that far. There is 
some additional spending on R and D. There are measures 
in the area of pay equity. There are policies announced and 
contained in this budget that I think will be helpful in 
terms of growth. 

Mr Kwinter: Mr Watkins, I have a few questions. | 
notice that in your opening remarks you listed all the econ- 
omists who were supporting this budget. I also notice with 
some interest that every single one of them is at a univer- 
sity, which is kind of an insulated environment. You do not 
list one single economist who is out in the real world. How 
many would you think would be on the other side and 
think this budget is a bit of a disaster? 

Mr Watkins: Let me just say first that you are sub- 
stantially right about where we come from. Although you 
say absolutely none, we list the name of Andrew Jackson, 
who is the senior economist of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, and in my view the trade union movement is part of 
the real world. 

I actually have a real problem, frankly, with the view 
that universities are not part of the real world. I have spent 
my life there. What is unreal about it? I would have 
thought that we could build a case, frankly, that those of us 
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who teach at universities and have tenure can afford to be 
honest and can afford to state what our views are and can 
afford to put forward objective analysis. So I offer no apol- 
ogies at all for putting out a statement signed by university 
professors. I frankly think that we are all experts—we are 
all economists—and our view should be taken seriously, as 
seriously as anyone else’s views. We are not better than 
other people, but we are certainly not worse. 
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Mr Kwinter: I am not suggesting you are worse. I am 
also not suggesting you are any better. 

Let me give you give you three quotes: 

“Ontario is throwing caution to the wind by tripling its 
debt”—Larry Atkinson, chief economist at the Bank of 
Montreal. 

“T think what worries us is the fact that the deficit is 
expected to remain high over the next several years. We 
are already in a province that is widely viewed by mem- 
bers of the business community as a high-cost setting’— 
Don Mclvor, chief economist at Sun Life Assurance. 

“We are facing an awful lot of borrowing over the next 
few years, and this certainly won’t help us to get interest 
rates down very quickly”—Ted Carmichael, senior econo- 
mist at Burns Fry Ltd. 

The point I am making is that in any debate you can 
rally your supporters, and on the other side they can rally 
their supporters. My concern is that when looking at this, 
the uninformed say, “Wow, look at all these university 
types who think this is a great budget,” when out in the 
real world—and when I say the real world, it includes 
economists and includes academics or labour economists, 
whatever it is—there is absolutely a difference of opinion. 
There is a difference of opinion out there, and there are 
people who think this budget is a bad budget. 

I am not in any way saying you are not entitled to your 
views. I just feel that to list these people to try to bolster 
your argument gives a bit of a distorted view. I would have 
been a little happier if half of them had been academics 
and half of them had been business people, people who are 
out in international trade and financial circles, people of 
that kind. 


Mr Watkins: With the greatest of respect, I think you 
are naive in imagining that the chief economist of any 
bank in Canada would sign a statement supporting this 
kind of budget. That goes back to my point about the 
freedom that exists for those of us who work at universi- 
ties. I can assure you that some of the names you have 
listed were very critical of the last government. I know 
some of these economists as economists, and they thought 
the last government was spending too much—I am sure 
you have all heard that said—and was failing to run sur- 
pluses during the good times. 

Of course there are different points of view about eco- 
nomics, It is a social science; that is true. So what is logic 
for putting forward this statement? We are not trying to say 
we represent the totality of the spectrum of opinion. We do 
not. I think our concern was that the media was creating an 
impression, because of the extraordinary power of the 
business community in that area, that there were really no 
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economists who were in support of this kind of bud; 


feasible and the sensible. A group of us got together 
said: “There are a lot of economists in Canada who th} 
this is, if anything, a modest and a very sensible budg 
Why don’t we issue a statement that’says that?” That is! 
we are doing and we are not pretending to do anythj 
other than that. . 

I would not have thought it was worth my while to} 
to get the chief economist of one of the banks in Canada 
sign such a statement. I think that is an unrealistic noti 
of who pays the salaries of these people and of what § 
neo-conservative mind is like. . 


Mr Kwinter: Mr Watkins, I would like to get y« 
comments and your explanation as an economist on so 
thing. On page 3 of your presentation, you say: “Sho 
term interest rates have continued to decline since { 
Ontario budget was released, and it is in the capacity of 
Bank of Canada to permit further declines, given the c} 
rent level of US interest rates. These would further alle 
the value of the Canadian dollar to fall, thus promoting { 
recovery of export industries.” 


When I read this, I get the impression that you 4 
implying that as interest rates have come down, the val 
of the Canadian dollar has come down, and that if { 
Bank of Canada would only accelerate the decrease t 
interest rates, this would, as you say, “further allow 
value of the Canadian dollar to fall.” In fact, interest ras 
have come down and, if anything, the Canadian dollar fs 
gone up. It is at its highest level. This morning it was 
87.3. It has certainly not come down one bit other a 
very marginal decrease over a flurry about the so-call| 
scandal in Ottawa. There does not seem to be a correlati 
even though economists have maintained that if the inté 
est rates came down, the value of the dollar would core 
down. Because of the high interest rates, it is supportig 
the high value of the dollar. Could you explain that? 


Mr Watkins: I think the answer to this puzzle is tht 
what is at issue is relative real rates of interest. Canadia 
interest rates have fallen, but so have American rates a. 
so have rates in other countries. What is at issue here | 
terms of determining the effect on the value of the Car- 
dian dollar is the real differential, the differential betwei 
Canada and the rest of the world and not simply Ca 
and the United States. That differential has not narrowe, 
So as our rates have fallen, American rates have fallen tc. 
There has been no narrowing of the real differential. 

I can assure you, if you follow the business press, i- 
cluding the recent issue around the charges laid by N 
Kealey, that the Bank of Canada has moved very briskly } 
shore up the Canadian dollar by saying it will raise interet 
rates if the Canadian dollar begins to fall. So the correl- 
tion here is compelling and literally perfect, not only 
some long-run macro sense, but given the mindset of te 
current governor of the Bank of Canada. | 

All we are saying here is, take a chance. Let the inte. 
est rate differential narrow. It is at an unprecedented ie 
historically in recent years. We have not ee 
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4 Canadian rates. What will happen is that the Canadian 
llar will begin to fall. Let it fall. 

The good effects are that you will get more jobs in the 

port industries and in import-competing industries. What 
» the bad effects? It will have an inflationary effect, that 
true, but economics being the dismal science it is, you 
metimes have to make choices. The present government 
d the bank are obsessed with this zero inflation view, 
dthe reason they will not let the Canadian dollar fall is 
cause a fall would have some effect on increasing infla- 
m rates. I would disagree with that. 
Mrs Cunningham: I apologize, Professor Watkins. I 
ad it but did not hear you deliver it. I have heard your 
tements in response to the Liberal questions. My col- 
gue Mr Sterling has given me some questions and I 
ve some of my own from listening to you. 

First of all, I am interested in your group, the Canadian 
ntre for Policy Alternatives. This is a group of profes- 
is or university employees from across Canada? Is that 
e makeup of the group you represent? I am just curious 
know what this group is. 

Mr Watkins: Yes. Most of the members of the centre 
‘ould be faculty members at universities. 


Mrs Cunningham: And it is based in Ottawa? 
Mr Watkins: Yes, it is. 
| Mrs Cunningham: With the purpose of giving advice 
) the public sector, or giving advice to private enterprise? 
Mr Watkins: Anybody who will listen, I am sure. 
| Mrs Cunningham: Anybody who listens. 

Mr Watkins: It is a research institute. There are many 
f these now in Canada. I do not wish to deceive you; this 
esearch institute tends to consist of people who are more 
rogressive in their politics. 
Mrs Cunningham: Like myself—Progressive Con- 
ervative. 
Mr Watkins: I do not know whether any of our insti- 
tional members are in the business community. I cer- 
ainly know that there are a number of trade unions that are 
nstitutional supporters of this group. 

Mrs Cunningham: But you are self-employed. You 
ire not paid by the university, or a university. 

Mr Watkins: In my case? 

Mrs Cunningham: Yes. 

Mr Watkins: I am a professor at the University of 
Toronto. 
Mrs Cunningham: Okay. I am sorry; I thought that is 
what you were. So certain professors are associated with this. 
Mr Watkins: Yes. We pay $25 a year. We are mem- 
sers of this centre and we write things and they publish our 
research and so on. 
Mrs Cunningham: So there may be a paid staff. 
Mr Watkins: I think there is one person. 
Mrs Cunningham: All right. I am associated in some 


ways with the University of Western Ontario and the busi- 
ness school and I certainly know some economists there 
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who would not share your view, but you are not surprised 
to hear that. 


Mr Watkins: | am not surprised to hear that, no. 
1050 


Mrs Cunningham: In the public hearings we have 
already had, certainly our party, and in our travels around 
the province and in certain other hearings at this Legisla- 
tive Building, there were a number of representatives from 
the business community who were very much opposed to 
the budget. I am wondering how, given what I have heard 
So far, you could take strong opposition or not support them 
in some way with your statements—or would you support 
them in some way? I am talking about their concerns. 


Mr Watkins: I think one always takes business con- 
cerns seriously because business is very powerful in our 
society. I do not doubt that business attitudes and business 
confidence matter, and it is very hard for us as economists 
to factor into the models we work with. 


I guess my own view as an economist is—I do not 
want to just repeat myself here—that these high interest 
rates, the differential with the United States, the high Ca- 
nadian dollar, raising a tax like the GST in the midst of a 
recession, are the basic determinants of the difficulties we 
are now having, so I do not necessarily see that I have to 
give a lot of weight to something called business confi- 
dence. I do not deny that in a world where private busi- 
nesses make decisions and make investment decisions, if 
they are all unhappy you could have a problem. You have 
to listen to what is being said. I do not deny that at all. 

The other problem I have, though, is that we all, as 
well as being experts, often grind idealogical axes, I am 
sure. Perhaps I have on occasion, but certainly the business 
community is very fond of doing that. What is going on 
here is really a debate about the size of government and about 
the kinds of spending the government ought to engage in. 


Why is the business community so nervous about an 
NDP government? Well, because they fear that govern- 
ment might actually worry about the fate of a lot of people. 
If they spend more or do not cut spending, they may have 
to tax more. I do not want to go too far down this road, but 
the Ontario tax system is a very unfair system. Once you 
start talking about reform of the system in any direction 
that involves fairness, it may well mean that well-to-do 
people or business people will pay more taxes. 

We see that every day in the US. The obsession of the 
US on the right wing is that under no circumstances will 
they ever pay another penny of tax. That is the neo-conser- 
vative mind. The reason they are so nervous about any 
kind of deficit is because somebody might actually decide 
to deal with the deficit by increasing taxes in a way that 
would require those people to pay some taxes. The notion 
of a minimum corporate tax truly frightens them. 

That is the problem. I think the deficit is a real issue, 
but it has also become a whole code language for the 
business community, a whole way in which it pursues 
other goals. They really want to downscale the size of 
government in the long run. They are not basically dealing 
with the short-term problem. They properly sense that 
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NDP governments are not as pro-business as Conservative 
governments or Liberal governments. 


Mrs Cunningham: Let’s talk about downsizing gov- 
ernment. I myself worked in the government before I let 
my name stand for election in London, and I also had a 
private business that did government audits of three of the 
different ministries. I can assure you that the audit 
branches of those ministries have advised government of 
the inefficiencies. A lot of it relates to new programs with- 
out changing old programs that may have been relevant at 
some time and to people not working at the level of expec- 
tation some of us would expect. Of course, universities 
have been criticized for that too—you and I know that— 
but I will say that they have been given some very specific 
recommendations in their audit reports as to how they can 
be more efficient. It does not always mean downsizing and 
it does not always mean spending more money. 


Mr Watkins: No, I can agree. 


Mrs Cunningham: I would appreciate your com- 
ments on those two straightforward recommendations by 
government employees as well as private sector people 
like myself. 


Mr Watkins: I have an impression, with the greatest 
of respect, that this province was governed for 42 years by 
the Conservative Party. 


Mrs Cunningham: You are quite right. 


Mr Watkins: How come so much inefficiency exists 
in the public sector then? 


Mrs Cunningham: I would say that the Conservative 
Party, during its period of time, was guilty of what I am 
describing. So were the Liberals, and the NDP has not 
done anything about it. I am not here, certainly as a parent, 
to talk about the past. I let my name stand because I 
wanted to do something about the future so that Ontario 
could remain competitive. 


Mr Watkins: Fair enough, although if there are prob- 
lems— 


Mrs Cunningham: I do not like that response. I do not 
think that is a particularly professional response. 


Mr Watkins: If there are problems— 
Mrs Cunningham: I am looking for solutions. 
Mr Watkins: Well, we cannot find a solution— 


Mrs Cunningham: That is why you are here, to help 
us and this government with solutions. 


Mr Watkins: All right. We need a diagnosis too, do 
we not? I do not go to a doctor and just ask him to tell me 
what to do without giving me a diagnosis. I am saying, if the 
public sector is inefficient, how did it get to be inefficient? 


Mrs Cunningham: Your response on what we do 
about it is what I am looking for today. 


Mr Watkins: I would have hoped that we now have a 
government which will try to improve on the efficiency 
with which public services are delivered. I might say, I 
dissociate myself from any comment that suggests that 
universities are somehow being inefficient. 








Mrs Cunningham: I did not say that. I said they | ‘ 
being accused of being inefficient, and that is not new] 
was sort of an aside remark. 


Mr Watkins: I just want to dissociate myself, thou 


Mrs Cunningham: It is certainly something that th 
government is dealing with through its standing commit 
on public accounts. I had to sit there and listen to it. We & 
looking for solutions today. 

Let me ask you another question. You talked abou; 
3% unemployment rate. I would like you to describe, sir 
you are an economist, when this province enjoyed a 
unemployment rate. Do you think that is something we q 
achieve in the next four or five years, and if so, how? 

? 


Mr Watkins: We have had a persistent problem | 
high levels of unemployment for something like two 
cades, throughout the 1970s and the 1980s. To go back t 
3% level would be literally to go back to the 1960s. App 
ently there is something profoundly malfunctioning in 
present economies. I think that is what we know. There ¢ 
some very serious structural problems. I would not anti 
pate that we could move easily or quickly to those kinds| 
low levels of unemployment. I certainly grant that. 

I think this is why Keynesian economics of the sti 
lative type are now in trouble. There are two respons 
when that happens. One is to say that government shout 
do less—that is the neo-conservative solution—and t. 
come more efficient and so on. The other is to say thi 
actually the private sector is the source of the problem ag 
governments are going to have to do more rather than le, 
That is what this great debate is about. | 

Basically, the neo-conservatives have been runniz 
things now for 10, 15, 20 years, and yet things are ri 
improving. Unless they start to improve soon, I susp¢ 
that what the Ontario electorate has done will happen me 
generally. The public is going to start looking for me 
activist governments. Perhaps I am just engaging in sor 
wishful thinking here. 

My argument would be simply that it is quite a seve 
crisis. It is not the 1930s, but there has been a persistet 
crisis of slow growth and inadequate productivity. Its 
quite complicated. The present Ontario government is t2 
first government in my lifetime which seems to understai 
that this is a problem, and may therefore try to do song 
thing about it. 







Mrs Cunningham: I am wondering if you woul 
agree with the observation we have heard many times, ail 
that is the excessive government spending, certainly givi 
the criticism of the former government during what ws 
described by economists as good economic times. I al 
now talking about 1985 to 1990. I do not know if ya 
would agree with that, but I would like you to comment 4 
it. That government was certainly viewed by some 3 
being excessive in its spending during the good times. 6) 
you have any comment on that? . 


Mr Watkins: | think I said already that certainly the: 
would be economists who would have wished that the pr- 
vious Liberal government had run surpluses. | 


Mr Phillips: It did. We know that. 
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Mr Watkins: In economics we are interested in what 
‘true at the margin—larger surpluses then, so that we 
ld have cushioned this. I am not necessarily saying I 
ould press that very hard. I am not convinced myself that 
e major problem we face is excessive government spend- 
g; let’s put it that way. 

Certainly in some short-run sense to slash government 
yending, as the federal government is doing, just pushes 
e problems down on to lower levels of government. It 

s not solve anything. It is all a kind of scam they are 
gaged in. The public is not being deceived by it. I would 
ve thought that is one reason the present federal govern- 
ent is so unpopular, that it is seen as avoiding problems 
ither than solving problems, and worsening economic 
sues. 

I] have no problem with someone saying—I would 
ess no one in this government has—that you should 
eliver public services as efficiently as you can. I do not 
ave a problem with that. 


100 
Mrs Cunningham: I see us moving in the same direc- 
‘on as the federal government found itself in some five or 
en years ago, and that was an excessive deficit. Their 
hallenge is, of course, not to increase it. Given the size of 
in Canada today, they increase it exactly by the amount 
if the interest payments they have to pay on that particular 
ebt. I should have used the word “debt” instead of “deficit.” 

In Ontario, all of us—I believe the government mem- 
vers themselves, in talking individually to them, and cer- 
ainly the ministers—are very concerned about the 
lirection this province seems to be going in, and yet they 
ave not found a solution. That is why we are having these 
learings, to get some solutions. 

It is all right to say the federal government is passing 
he buck down to the provincial government. At the same 
‘ime, the provincial government has been accused of pass- 
ing the debt down to the municipalities, and the municipal- 
ities therefore to the taxpayers. But we are looking for 
cos today. It is fine to say they are slashing spending 

ederally, but they are certainly keeping the—the deficit is 

growing by interest payments on the debt, almost exactly, 
which means if they did not have the debt, they would 
probably be balancing their budget. 

What kind of solution should this government be look- 
ing for so that it does not become so large in the next five 
years that we have yet another crisis? 


Mr Watkins: I think you are overstating. I do not 
know what numbers you are relying on to— 

Mrs Cunningham: Basically government budget— 

Mr Watkins: Let us just look at this for a moment. 
Probably the best measure for the burden of the debt would 
be the percentage of government revenues consumed by in- 
terest on that debt. The number here at the moment in On- 
tario is 11.6% or 12%, let us say, rounding. The forecast in 
the budget documents—I think every economist I know 
regards those growth forecasts as on the conservative side. 
Unlike many federal estimates we have had in recent 
years, these are likely to stand up, and they show that ratio 
will fall slightly over the next three or four years, let us say 
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to 11%. What is the present federal number, 347? Now 
that is a huge difference. I want to underline this point: The 
present policies of this government will not get us into the 
fiscal trap that has been created at the federal level. I am 
appalled at what has happened at the federal level. I agree 
with you on that— 

Mrs Cunningham: It was inherited, of course. 


Mr Watkins: —but this is not happening in Ontario. 
This is not in the cards in Ontario. 

Now on the other question, what do I say? I say this is 
a good budget. It speaks to the short term and it indicates 
the government, as I read it, is thinking very seriously 
about long-term matters as well. We have no evidence of 
any kind of industrial policy at the federal level. You com- 
bine the short term and the long term and we have a fed- 
eral government which is backed up in both areas. This 
present government here in Ontario, it seems to me, has a 
good short-term policy and is working towards a good 
long-term policy. 

Mrs Cunningham: And that is why we have the great 
concern about industry and business leaving Ontario. 


Mr Watkins: I hear the grinding of ideological axes. 


Mrs Cunningham: We see the numbers. In my own 
southwest Ontario, unfortunately, I sit here saying that I 
today represent some 20 more companies which are locat- 
ing businesses elsewhere, and not in Ontario; not all south 
of the border, but not in Ontario. It is not a joke when 
people come into my office and tell me after the fact that 
they have done it. 


Mr Watkins: I agree with you that no job loss— 


Mrs Cunningham: These are small business people, 
and about three or four major companies for Ontario; big 
tax dollars there. 


Mr Watkins: All I can tell you is that if you look at 
the studies done on competitiveness put out by quite con- 
servative bodies, they show that the Ontario economy is, 
and remains, highly competitive, and that is a fact. 


Mrs Cunningham: I would like you to at least leave 
them with the clerk, or titles of them that we can read, 
because unfortunately we are reading the other stuff. The 
Premier’s Council, certainly in the last four years, has 
made the same recommendations year after year, that we 
were not competitive, that we are not training our young 
people for a competitive environment. As an educator, I 
happen to agree with that. 

Mr Watkins: On the training issue, these studies show 
that Ontario, in terms of public spending—and this then re- 
flects on past government favourably—ranks very well in 
terms of public sector spending in this area. We rank very 
well in Ontario and in Canada in public sector spending on 
research and development. The basic problem is the failure of 
the private sector. We rank very low in terms of private sector 
R&D, in part because of high levels of foreign ownership. 
We rank very low, one of the lowest in the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development countries, in terms 
of what the private sector does in the training area. The pri- 
vate sector in this province is much more a part of the prob- 
lem, substantially a part of the problem. 
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Mrs Cunningham: I would agree with you. The Chair: Thank you, Mr Watkins, for coming t 
The Chair: Mrs Cunningham, your time is well up. morning. This committee will be adjourned until 2:30 t 
Mrs Cunningham: Yes, it is up, well up. Sorry; was _fternoon. 

not certain of the time frame. Thank you very much. We The committee recessed at 1107. 


could pursue this argument elsewhere. 
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The committee resumed at 1432. 


SOCIAL PLANNING COUNCIL 

OF METROPOLITAN TORONTO 

The Chair: I think I would like to begin this after- 
‘on. We are reasonably on time and I see a quorum. 

I would like to begin by introducing the Social Plan- 
ng Council of Metropolitan Toronto, Fern Stimpson, 
yard member, and if you could introduce who you have 
ought along to the committee, we would like to begin. 
4e way we will do this is that we have half an hour. You 
ill make your presentation and whatever time is left over 
i be evenly divided among the three parties to ask ques- 


























ns for that half-hour. 

Mr Phillips: Mr Chairman, I am sorry, before we 
»gin, I do not know whether we have had an opportunity 
‘ab a report that our caucus did on the budget. If we 
ave not done that, I would like to do that, just sort of 
eT and take a half a second. I think it may be of 
terest to the committee members. I am sure they will all get 
copy of it. Perhaps I could do that, just to table our report. 
The Chair: If you could do it quickly. 

_ Mr Phillips: I have just done it. 

The Chair: Thank you. If that is all it entails, then 
at is wonderful. Now if you could begin, please. 

Ms Stimpson: I would like to introduce Tom Baker, 
who is with me this afternoon. He is a staff member with 
1e Social Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto and 
3 responsible for the research that has gone into our 
ubmission. 

The Social Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto 
3 extremely pleased to have the opportunity to present our 
iews on the provincial budget. Basically, we believe that 
he budget was a very positive action by the provincial 
sovernment. 

The Social Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto, 
ust to give you a bit of background, has been part of 
foronto’s social history for more than 50 years. Rather 
han focusing on narrow, service planning issues, the 
souncil’s reform and advocacy efforts now emphasize the 
1eed for policy which integrates both economic and 
social issues. 

Through collaboration with its various committees, the 
souncil is more committed than ever to a social develop- 
ment framework which is based on social and economic 
2quity and community empowerment, the roots of a 
healthy community. We believe that by choosing to fight 
the recession rather than the provincial deficit, the provin- 
cial government enhanced social and economic equity in 
the province of Ontario. 

The council, in its work within six theme areas, which 
are housing, employment, income security, social justice, 
families and neighbourhood and community services, 
strives to implement its mission through a set of interre- 
lated strategies—the pursuit of access and equity, empow- 
erment and healthy communities—and it uses functions of 
social research and policy analysis, community education, 
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community advocacy and innovative services development 
in pursuit of these strategies. 

In 1990, there were approximately 397 members of the 
council. Its membership is composed of 276 individuals 
and 121 organizations with two delegates each. The coun- 
cil is supported by its two major funders, the United Way 
of Greater Toronto and the municipality of Metropolitan 
Toronto. We greatly appreciate their commitment. 

By refusing to jump on the cutback bandwagon, the 
provincial government has not shifted its responsibilities to 
already financially constrained municipalities and feder- 
ated charities. What the provincial government’s budget 
has done is to seek middle ground. For example, the Trea- 
surer acknowledged the difficulty in Ontario’s workforce 
in giving an immediate $7.50 an hour wage floor, but at the 
same time, he did not cut back Ontario’s social safety net. 

The total provincial debt is estimated now at about $58 
billion. Let’s see what actually erasing this debt would mean. 

“The budget was a confidence builder,” says chief 
economist and vice-president of the Conference Board of 
Canada, James Frank. Reducing the deficit “would have 
led to a significant delay in the recovery and contributed to 
further increases in unemployment, bankruptcies and lost 
output. I believe most people in Ontario, including many 
business people, have had enough of the recession and the 
weak housing starts, sluggish automobile sales, dropping 
employment and increasing bankruptcies.” 

Spending on new programs only added $640 million to 
the $9.7-billion deficit. Health, education, social assistance 
and more capital spending accounts for most of It. 

“Had measures been taken to hold the line on operating 
expenditures, which rose by $5.2 billion, or on capital ex- 
penditures, which rose by $1 billion, we could easily have 
ended up with a much longer recession,” says Frank. 

“I think it’s a move in the right direction to do some- 
thing for a province that has been particularly hard done by in 
recent years,” says Informetrica president Mike McCracken. 

“The government’s anti-recession program will create 
up to 14,000 jobs in 1990 and 1991 through projects to 
maintain and improve public facilities like schools, hospi- 
tals, colleges and universities,” says Ontario Treasurer 
Floyd Laughren. “As a result of additional funding from 
school boards, hospitals, municipalities who are sharing in 
the projects, total spending will amount to $940 million, 
$700 million of which is from the province. 

“The 1991 budget reflects a political choice to fight the 
recession this year and allow the deficit to increase as a 
result. By choosing not to cut back in funding for schools, 
colleges and universities, hospitals, municipalities and so- 
cial services, there are 70,000 more people with jobs in 
Ontario than there would have been with a zero deficit.” 

Cuts in spending would only mean less service, more 
local property taxes and a longer recession. If the govern- 
ment had not increased spending commitments, the deficit 
would still be more than $7 billion. 

“In order to keep the deficit at last year’s level, $3 
billion, we would have had to cut more than $6 billion in 
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public funding,” says Ontario Treasurer Floyd Laughren. 
“The magnitude of these cuts is staggering. We could have 
flat-lined the major transfer payments and saved $1.3 bil- 
lion in the process, but what would that have meant to our 
major transfer recipients? Enrolment in colleges and uni- 
versities would have been cut by 25,000. Almost 5,000 or 
10% of hospital beds would have been closed. Without 
additional funds for municipalities and school boards, ei- 
ther property taxes would have increased by about 4.2% 
over 1990 levels or 6,000 classrooms would have closed 
and public health operations would have been slashed by 
33%. We also could have eliminated all new spending ini- 
tiatives, discontinued the home care programs for seniors 
and the disabled, discontinued the legal aid program, elim- 
inated the winter maintenance program for provincial 
highways, eliminated the technology fund, slashed welfare 
rates by 10%, dropped the Ontario drug benefit for both 
seniors and social assistance recipients.” 

1440 

Health care costs make up about 32% of the provincial 
budget. If 32% of the provincial debt was taken from pro- 
vincial ridings equally, each riding would have had to ab- 
sorb a $143-million cut. In the case of Peterborough, for 
example, that means closing the city’s hospital. 

What about Metropolitan Toronto? Social service costs 
make up 19% of the provincial budget. If we took 19% of 
the provincial debt from provincial ridings equally, Metro 
tidings would have had to absorb a $2.5-billion cut. That 
would have meant closing all of the region’s homes for the 
aged and possibly throwing developmentally challenged 
people out on the streets. Workshops for the disabled 
might have been shut. It still would not have been enough 
money to get by. In the midst of Ontario’s worst recession 
since the 1930s, more than half of the new $215 million 
for social assistance this year will go to maintain the cur- 
rent system and address increased case loads. 

The federal government’s transfer payment cuts to On- 
tario of $3.6 billion have left the Treasurer with little room 
to move. We have been monitoring closely in order to 
ensure the government’s commitment to fairness and to 
ensure that it is not sacrificed to expediency. 

In the spring of 1991, Canada remained mired in a 
year-long recession, a result of deliberate government poli- 
cies intended to eradicate inflation. Although current anal- 
ysis suggests that the recession technically may have 
ended by May 1991, the high proportion of permanent 
plant closures make it doubtful that the economy will 
enjoy a strong recovery. The Toronto region, with its heav- 
ier dependence on manufacturing, has suffered more than 
other parts of the country in this recession, unlike the re- 
cession of 1981-82, which was driven more by increased 
global competition in the resource industries. 

Let’s compare the last two recessions and how they 
came about and manifested themselves in the Toronto area 
and the relative prospects for recovery. 

A recession is defined, in narrow economic terms, as 
two or more successive quarters of economic contraction. 
In simple terms, it means that the value of what we pro- 
duce is less, so the economic pie that is shared is getting 
smaller. Canada entered a recession early in the second 


quarter of 1990 and by the first quarter of 1991 had si 
fered a 2.8% decline in the gross domestic product. 

However, for most people a recession is best und 
stood in terms of unemployment. From a low of 7.5% 
the late 1980s, official unemployment rose to over 8% 
the third quarter of 1990, over 9% in the fourth quarter a 
over 10% in the early part of 1991, a seasonally adjust 
number. 

This recession follows a prolonged period of grow 
after the recession of 1981-82, which has been called t 
worst economic downturn since the Great Depression 
the 1930s. It took national unemployment rates eight yez 
to come down to approximately 7.5%, the pre-recessi 
rate, from a peak of nearly 12% in the fall and winter 
1982-83. Official unemployment declined by creating 1 
cord numbers of part-time jobs, increasing the polarizati 
of earnings and proliferating erratic patterns of worki 
hours. Other indicators, such as the GDP, which fell | 
6.6%, and corporate profits, which fell by 40%, were 1 
stored by early 1983, in less than 18 months. This sho 
that there are several definitions of when a recession is over 

The federal government has played a critical role 
both recessions. In late 1980 the Bank of Canada began 
raise interest rates, reasoning that we needed to match hi 
American interest rate policy to prevent capital flowing 
the US. In tandem with an improvement in natural 1 
source commodity exports, the Canadian interest rate d 
ferential over the Federal Reserve rate in the US narrow 
considerably, thus contributing to the decline in our doll. 
a key factor in the sustained period of post- recessiona 
economic growth enjoyed in central Canada. 

By the spring of 1988, the Bank of Canada nol 
raise interest rates again. This was necessary, according 
the minutes of the board of directors of the Bank of Ca 
ada, to prevent an outbreak of inflation before it began. 
fact, inflation had been stable at around 4% since 19& 
Particularly worrisome to the bank was evidence of u 
ward pressures on domestic costs of production, especial 
wages. By mid-1990, our interest rates were continuing 
climb but American interest rates were declining, leadit 
to the “made in Canada” label associated with this partic 
lar recession. The growing divergence in interest rates r 
sulted in higher exchange rates, making Canadian expot 
more expensive in our principal export market, the Unit 
States. | 

Rising interest rates also slow the domestic econon 
by increasing the cost of financing productive investmen’ 
as compared to investing in financial assets such as bonc 
Slowdowns in economic growth created greater tensi¢ 
over shares of the gross domestic product both in the ear 
and the late 1980s. By the late 1980s, sustained econom 
growth had led to a relatively tighter labour market, 
least in some parts of the country, which in turn led 
workers’ ability to maintain wage and salary levels. In t! 
context of a shrinking economic pie, this meant that wag 
took a larger share of the national income. In this regar 
the federal budget of February 1990 noted that “rising labo 
costs and weakening demand are squeezing profit margins.’ 

While the 1981-82 recession had broad national repe 
cussions, both the recovery and the current recession ha" 
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en highly centralized in southern Ontario. The gap be- 
een national unemployment rates and unemployment 
es in the Toronto area, the Metro labour market, wid- 
ed over the course of the i980s as the recovery was 
proportionately centred in the Toronto region. Almost 
If the new jobs created in Canada between 1983 and 
89 were located in Ontario, with more than 20% created 
the Toronto region alone. Unemployment rates in Que- 
and Ontario returned to pre-recessionary levels by 
186 and continued to drop, but many parts of the country 
mained at stubbornly high levels, even in mid-1990 
en the national rate began to rise again. 
The current recession has been led by the free fall of 
manufacturing sector, concentrated primarily in south- 
n Ontario. Recent data show that unemployment has 
en much more quickly in the Toronto area than in the 
st of the country, with the result that the gap between the 
>ronto unemployment rate and the national unemploy- 
‘ent rate has narrowed considerably. As expected, this 
scession has been much harder on the local labour market 
an the last one when, over the course of 18 months, the 
ronto census metropolitan area lost 113,000 jobs. Thus 
wr into this recession we have lost 178,000 jobs, with 

,000 lost over the course of the first quarter of 1991 
one. Whereas the continuing erosion of jobs was ex- 
ected as the manufacturing sector restructures continen- 
illy, it is the precipitous nature of this decline which was 
nexpected. The Ontario government has reported that, 
ong firms with more than 50 employees, “65% of lay- 
ffs in 1990 were the result of permanent plant closures, in 
‘ontrast to the previous recession when 24% of layoffs 
vere permanent.” 
450 

The restrictions on unemployment insurance and Bill 
2-69, the so-called cap on CAP, the Canada assistance 
lan, have weakened the programs which automatically 
sustain people and the economy in an economic downturn. 

e impact of the recent UI changes has been to push 
yeople from the unemployment insurance system on to the 

1 social assistance case load, harkening back to the 
system of municipal relief which was prevalent at the turn 
of the century. Federal projections indicate that in Metro- 
dolitan Toronto alone 127,000 people will exhaust their UI 
enefits over the next 12-month period. The municipality 
has conservatively estimated that 60,000 of these ex- 
haustees will end up on welfare unless massive job cre- 
ation occurs in the near future. 

Bill C-69, although not yet implemented due to a chal- 
lenge before the Supreme Court of Canada, seeks to re- 
strict the amount of money to Ontario, Alberta and British 
Columbia for social assistance, forcing the provinces to 
either increasingly fund the program themselves or cut 
back. Bill C-69, if it becomes law, combined with the $2.5 
billion in cuts in federal established programs financing, 
will cost Ontario approximately $3.6 billion in 1991-92. 
Because the cost of general welfare assistance is further 
cost-shared with the municipalities and because the wel- 
fare case load is the first to grow in a recession, these 
budgetary pressures translate to harder times and tougher 
decisions in all municipalities. 
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Under general welfare, 20% of costs are paid by Met- 
ropolitan Toronto. Family benefits allowances are financed 
by the province under a cost-sharing agreement with the 
federal government. The combined costs of general wel- 
fare assistance payments by the federal, provincial and the 
regional governments will be about $830 million for Metro 
Toronto in 1991. Metro Toronto will spend about $167 
million on welfare payments in 1991. 

In a recession, a poor-relief welfare policy can mean 
property tax increases on a comparatively narrow revenue 
base. It compounds the problem of access by endangering 
service in other areas like roads, recreation and safety. 

Access is the key organizational and client issue in 
human service planning. Organizational access means the 
participation of clients in the design, planning, implemen- 
tation and delivery of services as volunteers, staff or ser- 
vice agency board members. Client access means the 
securing of needed services, not only their availability. 

The political impact of the recession in Metropolitan 
Toronto can be summarized as a reduction in access to the 
labour market, to housing, to child care, to transit and to 
welfare. These are key areas for which Metro Toronto has 
considerable responsibility. 

There are 7,500 people on the waiting list for subsi- 
dized child care spaces in Metro. One quarter of the unsub- 
sidized child care centre spaces are vacant due to 
affordability problems. The SPC has called for a contin- 
uum of child care services, including workplace-based and 
after-school child care programs to provide more flexibil- 
ity for Metro families. 

Only 18% of social assistance recipients have access to 
assisted housing, but basement apartments, one vehicle for 
increasing the supply of affordable rental housing, are ille- 
gal in Rosedale, Forest Hill, Scarborough, North York and 
Etobicoke. The waiting list for Metro’s subsidized rental 
units has skyrocketed. For instance, the queue for Metro- 
politan Toronto Housing Authority units has reached a 15- 
year high of 12,310. While rental vacancies are up, mostly 
because condominium units are being put up for rent be- 
cause owners cannot sell them, many condominium units 
will be taken off the rental market as the home ownership 
market recovers. 

Few areas impact on access more directly than the 
transit area. Securing work, health and social services is 
intimately bound up with transportation. “In the absence of 
major improvements in suburban public transit systems or 
integration of those systems with the Toronto Transit 
Commission’s (TTC), the number of suburban commuters 
into Metro will add further to Metro’s road congestion,” 
says an SPC Social Infopac. “Metro is increasingly charac- 
terized as a transit-efficient and intensified inner city sur- 
rounded by a fast-growing and car-dependent suburban 
ring, what a local transit planner has characterized as Vi- 
enna surrounded by Phoenix.” The recession has also pro- 
duced cuts on several public transit routes. 

There were more than 134,700 people on general wel- 
fare assistance in Metro Toronto in June 1991. Between 
March 1990 and March 1991 the Metro welfare roll in- 
creased 90%, from 68,369 to 129,441. In March 1981 
there were 40,599 claimants. This represents a staggering 
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219% increase in the number of people without access to 
employment in just a 10-year period. 

In March 1991, 113,360 people in Metro received fam- 
ily benefits allowances. In total, in March 1991, 242,801 
people were receiving general welfare or family benefits in 
Metro. Approximately 10% of Metro’s population now re- 
lies on family benefits or welfare. Children under the age 
of 18 make up 40% of all social assistance recipients. 

When you factor in a further 175,290 regular—that is, 
not sickness, disability or maternity—UI claimants in the 
month of March, more than 400,000 people in Metropoli- 
tan Toronto—one in five of the entire population—are 
being marginalized by this period of profound economic 
restructuring. That is why the provincial budget has to 
fight the recession and not the deficit. 

Given the human costs of recession and the uneven 
distribution of gains from a market-driven recovery as ex- 
perienced in the 1980s, it is worth asking how a planned 
economic recovery program like that in the provincial bud- 
get will improve the picture. 

Until recently, the accepted vehicles for public policy 
to offset a recession were countercyclical mechanisms 
such as government expenditures on direct job creation 
programs and subsidies for failing private industries. Gov- 
ernments did not intervene strategically to decide what 
kind of focus the economy would have, so that ultimately 
the market shaped the direction and the strength of eco- 
nomic recovery. But given the degree of permanent job 
loss and the related decimation of our productive base dur- 
ing the last 18 months, can this approach be sustained? 
The evidence suggests not, and that governments are chal- 
lenged as never before to provide public leadership for the 
rebuilding of our industrial base. 

Let’s look at some of the elements of an industrial 
strategy which are designed to achieve a more balanced 
recovery in which more people share in the gains. A mean- 
ingful industrial strategy must target the manufacturing 
sector, due to its ability to spin off jobs in other economic 
sectors when new jobs are created there. Public policy 
levers available to governments should not be conceived 
as strictly economic or social, but as a combination of 
both. For example, public policies on land use, including 
housing, child care, transit, and job training and adjust- 
ment can shape the economic viability of individual com- 
munities. 

One of the public policy levers available for an indus- 
trial strategy is construction intensification. This policy re- 
places low tax-yield properties within the existing urban 
envelope with higher density developments. This is done 
through mainstreaming—mixing retail and residential 
buildings above stores—and making basement apartments. 
Such an approach would increase the stock of affordable 
housing while providing Metro with money to invest in an 
infrastructural improvement. This would put money in 
consumers’ pockets, create jobs in manufacturing indus- 
tries and preserve the neighbourhood character of the city. 
1500 

Spending on infrastructure can also be directed to- 
wards hard or soft service investments. For example, there 
is considerable evidence that there is a direct relationship 
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between productivity growth and public spending. Publi 
spending includes not only expenditures to maintain or t! 
build roads and sewers, but also social services such a 
health, education, research and development programs. 

Renewed concerns about competing in a global econ 
omy have frequently focused on the need to cut soci¢ 
spending, but we need to have a skilled workforce in orde 
to compete. The role of public policy is to advance a skill 
development strategy which is co-ordinated with labou 
adjustment needs in a period of economic restructuring 
Furthermore, it is only through the mechanism of publi 
policy that we can integrate training programs with al 
industrial strategy. This could be both through general up 
grading needs as well as specific sectoral needs for a stra 
tegically focused economy. In other words, we have to b 
Clear about what kinds of jobs we are training for and wha 
kind of society we are building. | 

Child care is usually seen strictly as a social polic’ 
issue. Yet a child care system designed to be accessible i) 
terms of appropriateness and affordability could play a ke 
role in enhancing the economic wellbeing of families an 
reducing reliance on social assistance. 

Clearly, people policies can make an important contri 
bution to achieving and sustaining economic prosperity 
Rather than seeing social policies as the source of labou 
market rigidities which impede economic adjustments, w 
maintain that they can play a critical role in enhancin, 
worker security and easing labour market adjustment 1 
periods of rapid economic change. That is why we Suppo! 
the provincial budget. 

The political alternative is rapidly emerging in publi 
policy debates at all levels. To the extent the social wage 
that portion of income workers forgo in exchange for se 
curing needed human services like transit, child care 
waste removal and welfare assistance, is eroded, the mor 
likely it will become that conflict will sharpen in broade 
areas of economic and social concern, particularly in ta: 
administration, employment and general economic devel 
opment, as well as national unity. 

At the Social Planning Council we have often repeate! 
that access, equity and partnership are the three key strate 
gies for attaining sustainable economic prosperity. I woul 
like to thank you for the opportunity to appear here thi 
afternoon and for your attention. If time permits, we woul: 
happily field questions. | 

The Chair: We have very few minutes. I think w 
have enough time for one question per party. We can begii 
with Mr Kwinter. | 


Mr Kwinter: Restricting myself to one question i 
very difficult. I was curious to see that you quoted exten 
sively from James Frank, the chief economist and vice 
president of the Conference Board of Canada. You Starter 
with, “The budget was a confidence-builder,” which I as 
sume you endorse and think it is. Having said that, | 
Should tell you that upon hearing that the Conferenc’ 
Board of Canada supported the NDP budget, Brian Gray 
vice- president of the Canadian Federation of Independen 
Business, is quoted as saying: “I don’t know where he’ 
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ing. He must be living on Mars if he can say that this 
34 inspires confidence.” 

In the next line, it talks about the recovery. Again, I 
ve a quote: “I am rather taken aback by this analysis. I 
ally don’t think the Ontario budget has anything to do 
ith the recovery.” This is George Savage, chief econo- 
ist of Montreal Trust. 

_ The reason I am saying that is that the catch phrase 
sing used by the government and the Treasurer is that 
ey chose to fight the recession rather than the deficit, as 
‘those are the only two alternatives: You either fight the 
oficit or you fight the recession. 

I submit, and I would like to get your comment, that 
ey chose not to fight the recession; they chose to mini- 
ize the impact of the recession by providing money to 
srtain groups. But there is not one single new program 
iat is going to create one new job or do anything to get 
ie economy going. They have put a lot of money into 
issening the impact on people who are being impacted by 
1e recession. I would suggest that what it should be say- 
8 is, “We chose to relieve some of the problems caused 
y the recession.” But they are not fighting it, because they 
re not doing anything. If this continues, next year they are 
oing to have to put more money in and more money in, 
in a declining revenue base, because there is no confi- 
lence in what is happening. Do you have any comments 
m that? 


| Mr Baker: I think there are a number of areas in 
co the provincial budget was not simply engaged in a 
et of countercyclical measures but did begin to introduce 
‘lements that a successful industrial strategy would re- 
juire. Among those would be the impetus the housing in- 
lustry is receiving. There is a commitment to construct a 
humber of units, which I think will stimulate economic 
activity in the housing sector, which is a lead sector and 
no a lot of backward and forward linkages for other 














sconomic sectors in the durable goods manufacturing area. 


Mr Sterling: You use a $3.6-billion drop in federal 
subsidies. Just looking over Floyd’s own budget paper, it 
shows that it goes from $5.8 billion to $5.4 billion. I add 
that up to be $400,000, not $3.6 billion. But that is not my 
question, because the $3.6 billion is a never-never figure 
and does not take into consideration the transfer of tax 
points which has been in place for about four or five years 
as well. So it is really dishonest to deal with that in isolation. 

Could you explain better for me, “There is consider- 
able evidence that there is a direct relationship between 
productivity growth and public spending.” Is that inversely 
proportional or proportional? 


Mr Baker: As you have asked, I will be glad to tell 
you that that is a direct proportional relationship that exists 
between public sector expenditure on infrastructure and 
productivity growth rates. That evidence has been accumu- 
lated from a number of different sources including the 
United States and members of the European Community 
as well. I noted that even the Ontario budget paper E cites 
some of those studies in that direct relationship existing 
between public sector expenditure increases and produc- 
tivity growth increases. 
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Mr Sterling: Do you really believe that? 


Mr Baker: I think in fact that a fundamental require- 
ment to developing a sustainable, prosperous economy is 
to see infrastructural spending more broadly than simply 
as a Band-Aid on different economic, cyclical items and to 
look at the positive contribution and the multiplier effect 
that government spending can have. I will not spend a lot 
of time on this, but I can recall that the interstate system of 
the United States, when it declined over a 10-year period 
in the 1980s, had a significant impact on productivity 
growth rates in the United States. 


The Chair: Sorry, we are really out of time and have 
to move on. 


Mr Sterling: But does increasing provincial civil ser- 
vice salaries by 10% increase productivity? 

The Chair: Sorry, I am going to have to move on to 
the government question. 

Ms M. Ward: I would like to thank you for your ex- 
cellent presentation. I think you gave us a very good back- 
ground on causes and effects, the implications and the 
effects we would have seen if we had cut services and so 
on, and some good recommendations. One thing I would 
like you to comment on is what the situation is like out 
there right now in people terms. What are the social costs 
of this recession? 

Mr Baker: We have itemized a number of those, but 
the human faces on those types of statistics are important 
to recall too. It means that to the extent we had turned our 
backs on the disadvantaged in the last budget, we would 
have been ignoring the crisis that is happening in Ontario 
in terms of, for example, to take one instance, the home- 
less that exist in Metro Toronto alone, estimated at any- 
where between 10,000 and over 25,000, half of those 
under the age of 18. There are 4,000 shelter beds available 
to address that need. If the budget had not instituted a set 
of measures which were aimed—for example the $215 
million in new program spending in Community and So- 
cial Services—I think it would have just been a disaster 
there, and that is just to take one case. 

Ms M. Ward: With implications for years to come, 
possibly. 

The Chair: I am sorry, we are out of time. Thank you 
very much for your presentation this afternoon. If there are 
other questions, I think the members could get in touch 
with you privately. 

Mr Baker: Please do. 
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ALLIANCE OF CANADIAN CINEMA, 
TELEVISION AND RADIO ARTISTS 

The Chair: Our next presentation this afternoon 1s 
ACTRA, Meg Hogarth, president, and Neil Dainard, To- 
ronto performers branch council. There are more copies of 
the presentation coming. 

Mrs Sullivan: The last presenters gave a very inter- 
esting presentation and I think we all would have appreci- 
ated a little more time to question them. I wonder if we 
could ask the presenters if they could attempt to compress 
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the presentation, so that we do have more time for ques- 
tioning towards the end. 
The Chair: I think that would be fair enough. 


Ms Hogarth: I appreciate your comments. I think as 
performers we know exactly what it means: cut time. 


Mr Christopherson: If that is done, is there a mecha- 
nism whereby the full context of a submission can be in- 
cluded in the Hansard, even if it is not fully read? Is there a 
mechanism for that? 


The Chair: I believe the submission is given to the 
Hansard reporters and it is included in its entirety, even if 
it is not spoken? No, only what is spoken is included in 
Hansard. 


Mr Christopherson: So you can lose things you do 
not say. 


Ms Hogarth: Thank you very much. Good afternoon 
to you, Mr Wiseman, and members of the committee. We 
are delighted to be here, 

I am Meg Hogarth. I am the national president of the 
Alliance of Canadian Cinema, Television and Radio Art- 
ists, ACTRA. I am a Toronto performer. With me today is 
Neil Dainard. Neil is a member of the Toronto performers 
branch council, and you probably recognize Neil from the 
popular CTV series ENG. 

ACTRA is an alliance of guilds which represents per- 
formers, writers and broadcast journalists working in the 
English-language recorded media right across Canada. We 
negotiate agreements. We do this with engagers in broad- 
casting, in independent production, commercials and film, 
and these agreements set the minimum rates and basic 
working conditions for our members. As well, we advocate 
public policies designed to create strong Canadian broad- 
casting and film industries. We do so not only to provide 
work opportunities for our members in Canada, but also to 
provide Canadians with genuine programming choices. 

I understand that you have a very full agenda, so I am 
going to cut to the chase here and try to be as brief as 
possible. I have four basic points I would like to make 
today. First, the film and television industry is a vital part 
of this province in many ways. Second, like all elements of 
the cultural industries, that vitality is dependent on public 
policy and funding at three levels of government. Third, 
the Ministry of Culture and Communications’ contribu- 
tions to the industry in the 1991-92 budget is in our vision 
admirable but, fourth, the Ministry of Culture and Com- 
munications deserves an even bigger share of the 
province’s expenditures. 

The film and television industry is, as I have said, a 
vital part of this province in more ways than one. Too 
often the arts are seen as a kind of frill of élites spending 
enormous sums of money on activities which have a very 
limited appeal to a small number of people. The arts are 
characterized as a frill or something that the Legislature 
has to justify spending money on. Our particular art—film, 
television and radio—could not be more accessible. Al- 
most everyone in Ontario has a television set and if they 
cannot find a baby-sitter to manage an outing to the mov- 
ies, then the local video store will provide them with 
something they can watch at home. What is more, we 
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could not produce the films and TV programs we do with 
out the support of writers, technicians, costume designers 
makeup artists, the whole infrastructure of all the artisti) 
activity. 


Mr Dainard: In Canada we talk about culture. Sout 
of the border they talk about the business. At ACTRA, w 
think we are leaders when it comes to the defence of cre’ 
ative expression and its contribution to our sense of natio 
hood. But we know full well that what we do is a business 
Our business is as a producer, employer and signifi 
contributor to the province’s economy. 

You can probably see that we are not here to preac 
today. If anything, we would like to leave you with a sens) 
of pride in the film and television activities that are goin 
on in this province, and if we are lucky, we might secur 
your commitment to further support them in years to come, | 

A recent study by the Ontario Film Development Corp 
the OFDC, showed that in 1989 the industry employes 
35,000 people in Ontario and contributed $5.4 billion te 
the economy. Those numbers are the reason that 6,50! 
ACTRA members, or 65% of our national membershir 
choose to live in this province and work in this province 
The benefits to viewers in Canada and abroad are enormous. 

We would love to be in a position to say that our indus 
try is self-financing, but it is not. The very proof of th 
impact of the Ontario industry was determined through | { 
provincially funded study. Another study commissioned b: 
ACTRA but supported by both the federal government ani 
Ontario determined that our industry’s profitability an 
success is dependent on public policy and funding at thre: 
levels of government. It is dependent on public policie 
like Canadian content rules, it is dependent on regulation 
like increasing the commitments of Canadian broadcaster 
to Canadian programming and it is dependent on govern 
ment spending through direct funding, investment and ta: 
incentives, federally through Telefilm Canada and provin 
cially through measures like the OFDC’s Ontario film de 
velopment program. Even the municipal governments ar 
involved through promotional offices like the Toronto filn 
office and liaison with the police to keep traffic flow 
around the areas we are shooting our films in. 

That brings us to our third point, praise for the Minisifd 
of Culture and Communications’ contributions to the in. 
dustry in the 1991-92 budget. Particular to our interest wal 
the minister’s announcement of $31 million for the filn 
and television industry, and within that the $15.4 millioi 
this year for the film investment program called OFIE 
administered by the OFDC. 

Without OFIP, the program that I work on, ENG 
would have had a more difficult time getting off thi 
ground and continuing on into what is now its third yeal 
and so would innumerable other projects, such as a nev 
TV series called Counterstrike which is currently in pro. 
duction, projects like David Cronenberg’s new film basec 
on the William Burroughs novel of the same name, Nake 
Lunch, and projects which have complex financing witl 
both public and private capital. | 


Ms Hogarth: Finally, we would like to put to you thi 
case for increased funding from MCC for next year. Tha 
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nistry’s share of this province’s expenditures dropped 
tween 1989 and 1991 by 0.08%. That does not sound 
e a whole lot, but it is significant. It amounts to $38 
Ilion. We are not alone in suggesting that MCC’s share 
‘the provincial pie should be at least 1% of the 
vince’s expenditures. 

Our industry is vital to the province. It contributes to 
> financial wellbeing of the economy. But the riches of a 
ciety are not calculated or evaluated in its credit rating. 
ie arts of a society are the true reflection, and we at 
CTRA work in an area whose product is accessible to 
veryone. Our business is reliant on a fragile arts infra- 
cucture and on government policies and funding at the 
ree levels of government. Without support from this 
gislature, our contribution would be a lot less. 

520 

Mr Dainard: There are probably many other topics 
hich we could discuss with you. We could explain how 
tractive our industry is to an increasingly environmen- 
lly aware society; we could talk about how the visibility 
f our industry gives Ontario an international profile; or 
'e could discuss how the products of our business—films, 
'V, radio, commercials—reflect Ontarians to each other, 
aio and without prejudice. But perhaps it is time for 

























ou to get some air time and we welcome the opportunity 
) answer your questions. 

The Chair: Thank you. We have approximately five 
ainutes for each party and we will begin with the Progres- 
ive Conservative Party. 

Mrs Cunningham: This is not the first time we have 
ieard from your group. I can remember hearing from your 
issociation during the discussions on the lotteries and the 
ack of direct funding to the arts and to culture, so it is 
nteresting once again to hear from you. 

1 am wondering if you can give us some idea of this 
1%, when you first heard about it or when it was a guide- 
ine perhaps for the government of Ontario. Give us a little 
dit of a history on that one. 

Ms Hogarth: The history is Canadian history. It was 
actually the Liberal government in the province of Quebec 
that initially made that proposal. It has not been able to 
completely follow through on it, but that was certainly the 
goal of that particular government. 

You know, when we are talking about television, we 
are talking about something very germane. We are talking 
about children who spend more hours in front of a TV set 
than they spend in school. It is a powerful, powerful social 
force. It is not just a force for arts. | mean, you have only 
to sit and watch television with a kid. When the commer- 
cials come on, what do they do? They watch. There it is, 
even the commercials are telling our society what we think 
about each other and what we think about ourselves as 
Canadians, and Ontario has the leadership at the moment 
in film and television production. 

Mrs Cunningham: Okay. My second question relates 
basically to what you have just said. I can remember, as a 
school board trustee from London many years ago, being 
part of the commission that looked at the effect of televi- 
sion on children. At that time we encouraged the govern- 
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ment of the day to put money into the educational televi- 
Sion series, and I am wondering if you have any influence 
or impact on the programming or any co-ordinated work- 
ing relationship in the co-ordination of the programming 
for children that is a part of the education budget of On- 
tario with the work that you do. 


Ms Hogarth: Many of our members are employed as 
writers and as performers on TVOntario and we negotiate 
contracts with TVOntario which, frankly, are more favour- 
able contracts than we would negotiate with independent 
producers, partly because it is an educational medium. It is 
a medium that provides a good base of work, particularly 
for new writers and young performers, the Polka Dot Door 
and those kinds of programs. I think we would like to see a 
far more actively creative role being played by TVOntario, 
but that, like everything else, costs bucks. 


Mrs Cunningham: I guess the third one has to do 
with what you said about the advertising. Do you do any 
consultation with the ministry of consumer affairs? 


Ms Hogarth: Yes, we do. We do at different levels. I 
am talking about we, elected actors, who also have met 
over the years with various governments. When various 
governments have been in power, we have met with that 
ministry to urge various ministries to produce videos that 
use professional talent. I have also met with them fre- 
quently myself on behalf of the women’s committees of 
ACTRA in an effort to improve the presence of women, 
both in voice-over work and in their representation of 
women. Of course, we are fighting that battle at the mo- 
ment at the CRTC over the sexual stereotyping issue. 


Mrs Cunningham: I just wanted to conclude by say- 
ing I am especially appreciative of your remarks with re- 
gard to your role as it affects our nationhood. I 
congratulate you for the positive influence you have had, 
not only in young people but I think everyone. 


Ms Hogarth: Thank you. Our thanks to those of the 
rest of you who make the decisions that in part help us do 
what we do. 

Mr Jamison: Thank you for a very good presentation, 
I think it was very informative. We talked about the bene- 
fits of the arts to the economy, for example, the stimulus 
that can be created there. You also talked about national 
unity and how our own participation in the arts adds to 
that. I wonder if you could expand on that. 

Mr Dainard: I do not know if I will answer the way 
you wish perhaps, but I am a bit of an example of an 
experiment in nationhood in that I was one of the first 
actors to go and study at the National Theatre School of 
Canada. That was a great experiment in co-lingualism, and 
I feel that I am part of the national fabric of this culture in 
that I have been a pioneer for 30 years trying to get theatre 
growing, and my roots are as much in Quebec as they are 
here, because I trained with French actors and actresses. I 
think there are many of us spread across this country who 
went to the National Theatre School who feel the same 
way, and I think everywhere we work we tend to promote 
co-lingualism and the brotherhood of working in this culture. 
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Ms Hogarth: Last year in Ontario there were several 
productions of French plays. I think specifically of Michel 
Tremblay’s La Maison Suspendue. Lilies was another. 
There were many productions that were mounted in On- 
tario in English of French-language plays that make, I 
think, a real statement about Ontario’s openness to a multi- 
cultural environment. 


Mr Dainard: I urge you all to see Le Cirque du Soleil 
as a great example of that—no language necessary. 


The Chair: Further questions? 


Mr Christopherson: Yes, I wanted to pick up on 
something said by Mrs Cunningham regarding the nation- 
hood issue and the importance of the OFIP, the Ontario 
film investment program, and the $15 million. I can re- 
member doing the pre-budget consultation on behalf of the 
Treasurer and meeting with a group of your representatives 
talking about that, and the message came through so 
clearly for us that this was just something at this time in 
our history we could not afford to be turning our back on. 
Like you, I am very pleased that both the Treasurer and the 
minister responsible were able to find the money and en- 
sure that we did not drop this most important ball in the 
middle of play. 

The question I would like to ask you is regarding that 
part of the arts that you represent. Perhaps you could give 
us a couple of illustrations of what impact this recession 
has had on your people and on your industry. 


Ms Hogarth: It has had an enormous impact. Most 
performers, at least a large majority of our membership, 
certainly in Ontario, earn a base income through doing 
commercial work, because commercials pay residuals over 
time, and our commercial income in the past year, which 
we see as a direct result of free trade, is down $18 million. 
That translates into a lot of hardship for a lot of actors. As 
well, production generally is down. 

But I would like to refer specifically to OFIP, because 
many other provinces have a film investment program of 
one kind or another, but OFIP to me is very distinctively 
stronger in that it makes a very strong case for Canadian 
programming. ENG, for instance, would never have got 
off the ground, and it certainly would not be going into its 
third year without OFIP, and ENG is a show which is 
honourably Canadian. It is not trying to disguise itself as 
coming from another country or being set in another city. 
This is a real Canadian show that has a tremendous follow- 
ing in the States. When some of our members were down 
in Los Angeles trying to encourage American producers to 
come up and use Ontario as a location, everybody wanted 
to meet anybody who had been in ENG. You know, any- 
body who was just attending the forum wanted to meet the 
ENG people. 

For instance, if OFIP had not come through when it 
had, and it was absolutely vital at that time, one of the 
most reputable Canadian independent producers, Atlantis 
Films, would have taken a production called Maniac Man- 
sion, which had shot for a year here, to Edmonton. Why? 
Because he would not have had to pay certain kinds of 
taxes in order to shoot in Edmonton, and although film and 
television budgets look as if they are huge, they frequently 
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fly or fail on a very small percentage of the budget. So { 
fact that OFIP came through when it did meant that M 
niac Mansion stayed in Ontario, and that is work for 

tario residents, writers and performers, but it is also for 
people who cater the food on the shoot, the makeup artis 
the people to drive the trucks and the electricians who - 
the lights. It is work for many, many thousands of people 
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Mrs Sullivan: I have been quite interested in yq 
presentation today, and I think we might ask our resea 
people if they would table with members of the committ 
Some of the studies on the economic impacts of the ar 
and there are some very good ones in Ontario that mig 
be of interest. I was quite taken, actually, by the positi 
approach to this budget because in fact I do not see mu 
positive in this budget for the arts. I see a capital spendi 
which has decreased substantially over the previous ve 
and I also see operating dollars which as a proportion: 
the total budget are in fact stable or virtually in declir 
Similarly, on the film development projects, progran. 
there is not an increase. You are still working within; 
stable budget which, given the inflation rate, is a decline 
am quite taken aback by your positive approach to th 
budget when in fact your industry has been hurt by it. 

I know that many people who belong to your organiz 
tion perform not only in film, television and radio but al} 
in live theatre. We have seen a decision of the curre| 
government to decline to participate in the Opera a 









: 
c 








House, which would have provided a venue that wo 
have been very useful for a sector of performing artists b| 
also for people who are associated with other sides | 
performing arts. I am thinking of lighting people, mus 
cians and so on who are also involved in film and tele, 
sion and the kinds of work you two are both involved i, 
There would also have been a spinoff and in fact ne’ 
places. ; 

I wonder if you could comment, first of all, on th 
declining share of proportion of commitment to the ari 
and, second, on the opera ballet centre and the impact yd 
think that has had. 


Ms Hogarth: I would be glad to. It is true. As I said, 
represents a $38-million decrease for us just maintainir, 
where we are at, but the economy as a whole is even mo. 
devastating to our industry at the moment. As I tried ‘ 
explain, to get OFIP at this moment, when literally it ws 


ending and there was no commitment—this was somi 
thing the Liberal government had put in place. It was. 
two-year commitment and there was no commitment bi 
yond that, so the fact that this budget has made that con 
mitment for another two years is literally a lifesaver. Thi 
is where the enthusiasm comes from. But also in my fr 
marks, which I noted you paid close attention to, I we 
making the case for an improved commitment come th 
future, come next year. Yes, sure, thanks very much, th 
has been great, we do not want to be hopelessly greed 
but we do want our share to increase, to improve. 

Mr Dainard: As for the Opera Ballet House, some « 
my colleagues may break my ankles in a couple of week 
but I think that for 30 years this country, provincially an 
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jerally, has contributed to the arts in a major way in 
s of buildings. They have really outdone themselves in 
a of the number of buildings. When I trained in the 
Qs there was no theatre for me to go to. By the time I 
aduated there were dozens of places, and a decade later 
u cannot count them. I do not think that is wrong. I think 
: time now that we turn to looking at people, and in the 
ts—I am one of the fortunate ones. I am working, and I 
we always worked, but my colleages struggle at the pov- 
ty line and it is time they got some benefit, so opera 
illet people, forgive me. 
Mrs Sullivan: Where do you see that coming? How 
) you see that coming? 
_ Mr Dainard: If you are saving millions of dollars by 
ot pouring concrete, I think you have a few dollars to 
ontribute to productions, and sending yet another flagship 
troduction to Europe to brag about culture in this country, 
hich happens a lot, to go into other projects with a few 
ollars. 
| Ms Hogarth: There is a project being put together 
ight now on stage. It is called Up Front. It is going to be 
1 the latter part of September. There are going to be 11 
roductions from across this country, including a produc- 
on from the Inuit people in the north. They are going to 
un for a couple of weeks in downtown Toronto. 
| Ido not know what the total budget for this particular 
‘enture is, but it is not a huge budget. It is an incredible 
»pportunity for people in Ontario to be able to go and see 
Mays from every region in this country, and they are using 
1 whole bunch of different venues, different theatres. In 
act, I gather some of it is actually going to be taking place 
yn the street. 
So I am with Neil on the one that puts the money in the 
yeople and in the ideas rather than putting the money in 
he buildings. Money in the buildings is great when you 
ure in times of growth and times of great prosperity. Of 
sourse, perhaps our colleagues in the building industry 
would say to us, “The heck with you, let’s start building 
those buildings.” But I do think there are ways. 
One of the other reasons I am making a strong case for 
Up Front is that I have a 20-year-old who has a summer 
job there. Originally his attitude was, “$5.50 an hour, you 
have got to be kidding.” I mean, this is a boy going into 
third-year university. He feels he needs to earn more 
money than that to get himself off the ground for his next 
year in university. But most of his friends do not have 
summer jobs and these kids are going to have to go to 
school and pay their way next year, so it is tough times 
everywhere. 

The Chair: Thank you very much for your presenta- 
tion. The time is up. 

Ms Hogarth: Thank you. We enjoyed meeting you all 
and we thank you very much for this and we will be back 
next year for more. 

Mr B. Ward: That is a great show, ENG. 

Ms Hogarth: Is it not a great show? And all-Cana- 
dian, Canadian scripts, Canadian writers, everything. 
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NOMURA CANADA INC 


The Chair: Our next presentation is a return engage- 
ment of Mr Leo De Bever from Nomura Canada Inc. 
Thank you for returning to the committee. The Thursday 
we had you booked became, as I predicted, a special day 
for the Liberal Party and we are grateful for your indul- 
gence in returning. So if you could begin, it will be on the 
same format as the previous two presentations. 


Mr De Bever: You asked me here to comment on the 
first NDP budget. I have some serious reservations about 
this budget, not so much for what it proposes during the 
current recession, but because of the deteriorating long- 
term fiscal position it projects between 1992 and 1995. I 
think that with the projected expenditure profile it will be 
very difficult to keep the deficit from rising faster than 
indicated in the budget without further increasing taxes. 

The Treasurer has indicated that he is expecting any 
criticisms to be accompanied by suggestions on how to do 
things differently. Given the mood of the province about 
tax increases, one suggestion might be to see if more can- 
not be done with the same amount of money. That may 
seem like a trite suggestion, but I think in many ways it is 
not clear that money alone is the problem here. 

Another suggestion would be that I think there should 
be more advice not from just economists but also financial 
analysts about what needs to be done. I understand that 
some people before this committee have testified in favour 
of the budget, and I do not expect everyone to agree with 
me, but generally speaking I find the budget expresses 
very strong views about what is fair from the standpoint of 
income distribution, but it pays very little attention to the 
consequences of specific policies for the viability of the 
Ontario economy and Ontario enterprises. 

There is a strong belief in the business community that 
this government is hearing but not listening. The budget 
expresses the need for a partnership between labour, gov- 
ernment and business, but the aftermath of the budget 
shows that this is just not happening. 

The people of Ontario elected the NDP government 
and as such you have the right for four or five years to 
produce your agenda, but the priorities on that agenda are 
somewhat different than they would be otherwise and I am 
not sure that the policies set out in the budget will have the 
intended results. 

The budget’s goals of efficiency, prosperity and equity 
are hard to disagree with in principle but difficult to imple- 
ment in practice. For instance, the budget makes the point 
that the business idea of productivity growth is cutting 
costs and goes on to argue that the focus should instead be 
on raising productivity. It is really not a point to disagree 
with, except that there is a problem of timing. Business 
cannot afford to wait for productivity growth to catch up 
with wages, payroll taxes, minimum wage laws, plus pay 
and employment equity provisions. 

In that context, I want to draw your attention to the 
graphs I included with my text that show the development 
of the distribution of GDP since 1947. These are Canadian 
numbers. The Ontario numbers would look very similar. 
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The graphs dispel the notion implicit in parts of the budget 
that the income distribution in Canada and in Ontario has 
somehow been shifting away from the ordinary worker 
towards business interests. 

You see the first graph on the first page indicating, in 
fact, that over time the share of wages and GDP has been 
rising, and that during the period of the early 1980s when 
we enjoyed our fastest employment growth the share actu- 
ally fell, and that over the last few years the share of wages 
and GDP has again been rising to where now it is close to 
its historical high. The graph below indicates that the re- 
verse has been happening to profits, and right now the 
share of the profits and GDP is at its lowest level during 
the period these numbers have been collected. 

The recession has hurt a lot of people, but not all of 
these people are workers; a lot of these people are small 
business operators and to a large part they are going to 
have to give direction to the future creation of income for 
the whole economy. 

In terms of specific comments on the budget, I share 
the budget’s positive assessment of Ontario’s economic 
potential. I do not think anybody disagrees that overall we 
have a good quality of life and that we have a high level of 
education for our labour force. If it is true that we are 
going to have substantive immigration during the 1990s, 
as I expect, Ontario should get a good share of these addi- 
tional immigrants and that will boost the local economy. 

But my problem is with the course of policy which 
accentuates some of Ontario’s negatives. Ontario’s com- 
petitive position has deteriorated significantly over the last 
business cycle. Wage growth has increased 1% to 2% 
faster for a number of years than in the United States, 
eroding the wage advantage we enjoyed coming out of the 
last recession. Excessive public and private growth has 
driven up operating costs in urban areas, which is the in- 
dustrial heartland of Ontario. Payroll taxes and property 
levies have aggravated the competitiveness problem. Fi- 
nally, Canada’s large need for foreign financing has sad- 
dled us with high interest rates and a strong currency. 

The solution to these problems has to involve reduction 
in unit labour costs, even if this means lower real wages for a 
while. It also will require a serious attempt to reduce the 
impact of government levies on the cost of doing business. 

There is no real sense in which business tax can substi- 
tute for personal taxes. One often hears the argument that 
business somehow is not carrying its share. The facts are 
that business will move to where costs are lowest and 
individuals will only tolerate high taxes if there are com- 
pensating factors. The fact is that Ontario with or without 
free trade is competing for tax base and talent with other 
provinces and with a number of US jurisdictions. 

Even if all goes well, prospects for manufacturing em- 
ployment, which tend to be the focus of a lot of discus- 
sions in the press, are limited in any case. In 1982, I 
provided a 10-year forecast indicating that prospects for 
employment growth in Canada’s manufacturing sector 
would be minimal between 1982 and 1991. It turns out 
that was a correct assessment, and I believe that it will 
again be for the next 10 years. The basic reason is that 
productivity growth in manufacturing is roughly the same 
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as the growth in demand for manufactured produ 
Hence, output expands but employment does not. | 

The only way to remain competitive in that envir) 
ment is to have an enormous machinery and equipm: 
boom to rationalize our industry for a North Ameri 
market. This will preserve production but not manufac | 
ing jobs. However, such a boom can only materialize 
business can be convinced to spend more money her 
am concerned that without stronger signals from gove} 
ment that all will be well, investment may be considera; 
lower than it would have been. 

I am turning to revenue and expenditure coc 








it is true, as the budget indicates, that the automatic sta 
lizers—meaning the income support programs—are 
main reason why the budget deficit rises as quickly as 
does, it ought to be true as well that the recovery of 
economy should reduce the cost of income support p 
grams quickly. That is not happening in the budget. 
stead, government current expenditures rise at the rate 
nominal gross domestic product during the entire period 
The justification for accelerated capital spending in 
budget is in part the need to stimulate an economy 
recession, but if that is true, it is not clear why deficit! 
nanced investment continues throughout the that 





have some concern—more than some concern—that 
impact of anti-recession spending will be largest when 
economy is already recovering, which I expect to be ha 
pening later on this year. 

The budget argues that the treatment of capital spel 
ing in previous budgets is inappropriate and that therefé 
things are not as bad as they look. Now, I agree that 
should not treat true capital spending as current cost. Ho! 
ever, the new treatment of capital outlays is not corr! 
eithez. It proposes to write off new capital spending ove; 
20-year period. There is nothing wrong with that, but t) 
severely understates the social cost of public sector capil 
already in place. A better solution would be the one usi 
the national accounts, and that is to calibrate deficit targ! 
by including in current spending estimates of capital cc 
sumption allowances on the stock of public sector capil 
In other words, you are including only the amount of caj 
tal that you consume in projecting your deficit. I suggs 
this would show a far less flattering picture than is n 
in the current budget. j 

There is a lot of reference to debt-to-GDP ratios a 
comparisons with other levels of government. I think mé¢ 
economists would agree that over an entire business cyc! 
economic policies should try to keep the debt-io-GDP ra¢ 
from rising and, if possible, to reduce it. That may imp 
rising debt-to-GDP ratios during a downturn, but fist 
prudence demands that the cyclical deterioration be c¢: 
rected as the economy recovers. The budget, in fact, pi. 
jects that the debt-to-GDP ratio will rise from 15% to 21 
by 1995. 

Now, if we assume that the next business aownll 
will be somewhere around 1996 or 1997 and that it w! 
result in the same kind of cyclical deterioration as in 19°. 
and if you follow the same kind of philosophy thats 
implicit in the budget, the ratio of debt to GDP coui 
easily reach 30% by the year 2000, which to me seer! 
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ry unattractive. You have to take into account that this is 
ly true if interest rates stay as low as projected in the 
dget—I take it those numbers were taken from federal 
urces—and those interest rates will only stay as low if 
> current policy, which is not particularly popular in On- 
io, of trying to drive inflation down succeeds. 
In a number of places the budget points out that fi- 
ce ratios, like debt to GDP, compare favourably with 
e same figures at the federal level. Unfortunately, that is 
%t an appropriate comparison, because federal and pro- 
ncial governments draw from the same tax base and 
re is no particular merit in indicating that the province 
not doing things as poorly as the feds. 
There is also a contention that Ontario will not fall into 
e federal trap of having to pay 30% of revenues in inter- 
it charges, and I agree that the province is not in immedi- 
e danger of doing that, but let’s just go back and see how 
e feds got there. They got there because in the 1970s it 
'as decided that we could and should spend more money 
na variety of transfer programs to individuals, to busi- 
ess and to the provinces, and it turned out that it proved 
be very difficult to contain that kind of spending once it 
ras in place, because those who benefit tend to be more 
ganized than those who oppose. Yet at some point we 
iust decide on the level of spending we can afford. 


550 
For example, the Ontario budget complains about fed- 
: attempts to restrain transfers to the provinces. The 























cts are that transfers to the provinces make up about one 
ird of the federal deficit and they are a legitimate area of 
estraint when resources in general are not sufficient to 
ollow through on commitments made in earlier years; 
ommitments, to my way of thinking, made without 
sroper regard for the long-term cost of those promises. 
[hat unfortunately is the case not just in the official num- 
yers that are being projected in the budget but in a whole 
iost of other programs that are in the pension sphere, 
where contingent liabilities, to my way of thinking, are not 
sroperly accounted for. 

Any attempt to blame federal policy for Ontario’s pre- 
dicament is largely misplaced. Because of our large for- 
sign debt and the need to place a lot more every year over 
the next few years, Canada has lost control over some 
aspects of monetary policy. Those who agree that we could 
devalue the dollar and lower interest rates to get us out of the 
ent problems ignore the reality of international capital 
markets. 

Part of the reason the Canadian dollar has remained 
high is that foreign borrowers are extremely sensitive to 
currency fluctuations. I was in Tokyo a few weeks ago. 
There is a report published by the Canadian embassy indi- 
cating that Japanese investors alone hold something like 
$45 billion of Canadian debt. In my visits to some of those 
bond holders, I find that the most sensitive variable in their 
evaluation is the currency. So a response like we saw last 
week to what initially was a very minor event in the cur- 
tency market is likely to be repeated, because I do not 
think the Bank of Canada feels that with the amount of 
foreign debt we have been floating, particularly fixed- 
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income foreign debt, it really has the ability to gradually 
move currency in either direction. 

Foreigners like Canadian bonds right now because they 
have a higher yield, they are a close approximation of US 
dollar debt and they perceive Canada to have a limited 
currency risk. If any of those factors disappear, we may 
have a serious problem on our hands. In fact, without a 
stable currency and yield premium, foreigners have little 
reason: to favour Canada or Ontario over Australia, Den- 
mark or any other part of the world. 

The budget makes the point that improving human 
capital formation and improving government efficiency in 
delivery of health and education are good long-term objec- 
tives, but the strategy for achieving these objectives, I 
think, needs clarification. It does not explain how the bud- 
get aims to achieve its goals with the spending programs 
that are being proposed and whether all this will occur in 
time to generate the productivity increases that are going to 
allow business to pay the wages that are being suggested. 

The principal weakness I see in the health and educa- 
tion system is that there are few incentives for superior 
performance and few ways of measuring whether the re- 
sources committed to this function are having the intended 
effect. There is a study out by the C. D. Howe Institute 
which I recommend highly. It is called Big Spenders: Pro- 
vincial Government Finances in Canada, by Irene Ip. It 
deals in part with this issue and makes a number of recom- 
mendations, most of which have to do with putting effi- 
ciency and incentives in the right place. 

One way to induce efficiency is to have resource allo- 
cation respond to scarcity as signalled by prices. I know 
that is anathema to some members of the NDP govern- 
ment, but I think experience in socialist and capitalist 
mixed economies has shown that any goods or service that 
are being offered at below cost are likely to be over- 
consumed unless there is some incentive provided to pre- 
vent that. 

The budget argues that workers have seen their stan- 
dard of living decline, so it is not fair that they be asked to 
rein in wage demands in the name of productivity. How- 
ever, there is no guarantee anywhere that says we have a 
right to a constantly rising standard of living. If there is 
one message that is coming through in the statistics of the 
1980s, it is that growth overall, despite quite strong em- 
ployment creation, has not been strong enough to provide 
that constantly increasing standard of living. Real income 
can only rise when real output per worker increases or 
when an economy is lucky enough to produce goods and 
services that rise in price relative to the goods it consumes. 

I think Ontario has some problems in that area. We are 
a small, open economy; our business cycle is driven to a 
significant extent by international trade, so we do not re- 
ally control our rate of growth very narrowly, and by acci- 
dent of geography we are very closely linked economically 
with one market, the industrial economy of the United 
States. Whereas many of our industries were geographi- 
cally isolated until the 1970s, we now face competition 
from the Far East and even from some developing coun- 
tries. The blunt fact is that we are just not keeping up in 
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productivity internationally. We are losing on price in in- 
dustries like auto production. 

The final point I would like to raise is, granted that we 
are in some trouble, is it really ethically justifiable that one 
of the richest economies in the world should borrow to 
finance its government over a prolonged period of time? 

Again, I want to make some distinction between, say, 
the last year and maybe the next little while, when we still 
have repercussions from recession. I think the government 
Should recognize that since we enjoy one of the highest 
standards of living, there has to be a point where we have 
to recognize that while one can always wish prosperity to 
be higher and more evenly shared, that is not in itself 
justification to go and borrow to make that possible. 

It is very hard to make the case that our needs are so 
pressing that they require us to compete internationally for 
savings of other countries that could be going instead to 
finance private and public needs for capital in eastern Eu- 
rope, Latin America or the less developed countries. I find 
it ethically objectionable that as a province we are borrowing 
instead of lending, and I would have thought that such senti- 
ments would be even stronger in the NDP government. 

I conclude that once we are on a deficit track of $8 
billion to 10 billion, as the budget projects, it may be very 
difficult to get back quickly to a balanced budget or a 
surplus, as I think we should, over the next four or five 
years. I also feel that the repercussions of the deficit pro- 
jected to 1994-95 are far more serious than is implicit in 
the budget documents and that the GDP numbers’ increase 
is far more serious than is being indicated. 

The budget outlines some goals that we can all agree 
with, but the strategy to achieve them, to my mind, is not 
made clear. I think the main point to be made is that in a 
world of limited resources, this budget does not address 
tough choices among competing needs and does not con- 
front the question of what is reasonable, not just for wage 
eamers but also for their employers. 

I think the first order of business for the Treasurer 
should be to build some bridges to the business sector. 
Without that, Ontario’s economic recovery could be a lot 
weaker than it needs to be. 


The Chair: Thank you. We have about 12 minutes per 
party, beginning with the NDP. Mr Sutherland. 


Mr Sutherland: If I could just go over your graphs 
here for a minute, I was having a little trouble reading 
them. The first one, wages to GDP? 

Mr De Bever: Right. This is total labour compensa- 
tion relative to— 


Mr Sutherland: Okay. So the squiggly line going up 
is the wages, and you are running on a base GDP. 


Mr De Bever: No, no. This is a proportion: out of 
every dollar of GDP, what proportion is going to wages. 
So what you see is, between 1947 and 1976, that propor- 
tion rose from 48% to 57%. You see that right after the last 
recession, in 1983, when the proportion was low, we had 
very sizeable employment creation, because of that in 
part—we had a comparative wage advantage—and that 
advantage has been eroded over the last few years. In part, 
that is a cyclical phenomenon. Wages tend to be rising as a 


! 
proportion of GDP during business downturns, but I t 
it also reflects a reduction in competitiveness. 
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Mr Sutherland: In your presentation you have tal 
about different issues. You have talked about some pro 
tivity issues, you have talked about their impact, you h 
talked about the provincial perspective. You point out 
we are in an international trade market, but while we: 
international, we seem heavily influenced by our nei} 
bours to the south. The fact that we are in an internati } 
trade market and have to deal with that reality also ir 
cates, though, that we do not have jurisdiction over all 
factors influencing Ontario. I did not see much comm 
in terms of federal policies’ impact. You did discuss int 
est rates and the dollar a little, and they certainly have 
impact on manufacturing. 

In pre-budget consultation we heard from differ 
people indicating that there was some room to move. 
interest rates, not actual interest rates but differential 
tween ours and the US. I would like you to comment: 
that and maybe on some of the other federal policies t 
have had a significant impact in the eroding of our ma 
facturing base and, for that matter, the provincial gove| 
ment tax base. | 


Mr De Bever: On your first point about interest ra 
and the differential with the US, that differential has co 
down dramatically over the last year. Unfortunately, 
economy has the tendency to be inflation-prone. Initial 
the monetary policy of the Bank of Canada was institu 
because of a perceived problem in Ontario. We do 1 
have that problem any more, at least the problem is 1 
nearly as significant as it used to be, but now we have 
elsewhere. i 

So the problem is that we seem to have a very siti 
















time keeping inflation under control and, as a result, Pp 
ticularly given the fairly loose fiscal stance at the fedal 
and provincial levels, it has been very difficult to brit 
interest rates down. | 





Will they come down further? My sense is that th 
will. However, I feel, partially because of the large amou. 
of fixed-income debt we have floated over the last | 
years, that we have lost the ability to bring interest ra‘ 
down suddenly. ‘ 

We have had two exchange crises now over the i 
two or three years, and in each case they were broug 
about by movements in interest rates that were fail 
small. I suggest that the reason for that is that forei 
investors, the moment there seems to be any trouble Ww. 
Canada and its exchange rates, start selling the doll) 
That, in turn, makes it very difficult afterwards to ke 
inflation down in the long run and to keep interest rai 
down in the long run. | 








You talked about other policies responsible fi 
Ontario’s predicament. I presume you were referring | 
part to free trade and its impact on employment. When fr: 
trade was negotiated, most projections, including some 
made, felt there was going to be an adjustment period 
two or three years during which something like 70,000 1 


75,000 jobs would be lost. We have lost many more jo; 


| 
| 
| 
} 























| 

a that over the last year or so. However, if you look at 
: US, it has lost a very significant part of its industrial 
e as well and for many of the same reasons. The fact is 
t North America as a whole, and that includes us, just 
not been very competitive internationally. Again, I 
ak the future is not in the industrial base. 

Are there any other policies you were referring to? 


‘Mr Sutherland: No, that is fine. I think it is important 
note, though, that promises and commitments were 
ide by the federal government in the last election that if 
4 support free trade, yes, there will be adjustment but 
justment programs will be in place. I think it needs to be 
ted for the record that many people are still waiting to 
» where those adjustment programs are coming and 
ere the federal government’s commitment is to dealing 
th the restructuring as a result of the free trade agreement. 


Mr De Bever: That may be fair comment, but let me 
9 add that whether you like or do not like this particular 
reement, I think we had better come to the realization 
at whether it is with Mexico or the US, free trade is an 
capable fact of life, and the focus ought to shift on how 
deal with it rather than on how we oppose it or limit it. 


| Mr Jamison: Listening to you I heard, of course, the 
ord “productivity.” You made special reference to a 
aph about wages and how wages on that basis had in- 
cased. I find that puzzling, but productivity is not just 
ages. Productivity is, for example, building an infrastruc- 
| e that will equate and promote business, and I think our 
ernment has put forward a multibillion-dollar plan to 
» that. 

| Research and innovation: The Ontario technology fund 
ill provide $131 million for research and development 
ad technology diffusion. That also has a great deal to do 
‘ith productivity and competitiveness. That includes $81 
lillion for programs to support leading-edge research in 
ach areas as robotics and telecommunications via tech- 
ology. We have also instituted a $57-million program 
ed the manufacturing recovery program to help viable 
lusinesses through this short period of time. 

| Number one, I would like to understand your definition 
f productivity. Secondary to that, I got the indication that 
’e simply were not doing enough for business, and the 
estion to you is: How much is enough? 

Mr De Bever: A lot of businessmen would not say 
hat you have to do more for business in terms of spending 
noney. In fact, a lot would argue that you probably should 
pend less, pull back from trying to get in business ven- 
lures altogether. I think the best strategy for the govern- 
‘nent to promote business is to facilitate the environment 
which business takes place, that is, to keep taxes reason- 
ble, to have delivery of services required for business be 
easonable; otherwise, let them make their own mistakes. 
n fact, it is very easy to come up with 10 projects where 

€ government got involved and got its nose bloodied 
secause it made the wrong decision. It is very much harder 
Ocome up with a list of 10 projects where the government 
lid get involved and we have a stellar project we can refer 
oand say, “This is what government should be doing.” 
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On the high-tech thing, if you think you are going to 
promote productivity through high tech, forget it. High- 
tech basic research is not where you are going to get your 
productivity. If you are going to put any money in that 
area, get it into the quick dissemination of the application 
of high tech. The production of high tech itself is a very 
minor ingredient both from an employment and an output 
point of view. 

On your first question about what my definition of 
productivity is, what I was trying to show with this graph 
is not that this represents productivity but that any percep- 
tion that somehow labour has not shared or wages have not 
shared in prosperity in the last 10 years is just misplaced. 
The true definition of productivity in fact shows that pro- 
ductivity relative to the United States has improved in On- 
tario relative to the United States over the last five years. I 
think the gap between us and the United States in real 
productivity output, real output per worker, is only about 
5% versus about 10% or 12% about 10 years ago. 

What has not changed and what has changed against us 
to our detriment is that the wages we pay out, the unit 
labour cost, has increased faster than the prices we are 
selling our products at. I think that is a problem, because 
that implies that declining productivity you see on the sec- 
ond graph on the first page. 


Mr Jamison: I would just like to clarify something. 
Technology that has come in to manufacturers has reduced 
the labour force very significantly in many cases, but it has 
also caused a combination of skills within the workplace. 
The workforce has dropped, yet the wage level has gone 
up in compensation for the multiskilled or multicrafted 
kind of work going on within the new technologically ad- 
vanced plant. Your graph does not take that into consider- 
ation specifically and that is why I think it really does not 
reflect the productivity of those types of plants compared to 
what they were 10 years ago, making widgets or whatever. 


1610 

Mr De Bever: Ultimately, you can only pay out in 
salaries and profits what you earn from your exports or 
from your production. The plain fact is that we paid out 
more than we are earning. As a result, you have a 5% share 
of profits in GDP whereas a more normal level would be 
double, so I am flagging that as a significant structural 
problem. 

Mr Sutherland: Picking up on that productivity level, 
I had concerns about what you said, that wages seem to be 
the only way. For example, one of the manufacturing 
plants in my riding has made significant productivity gains 
through several things. It did an environmental analysis on 
the amount it was putting out, reduced its garbage by 80% 
and found that in some of its operations, including the 
painting, by making certain adjustments it cut its costs that 
way. When we look at energy efficiency, co-generation, 
another plant is making great strides that way. Also, this 
plant that has realized savings by cutting down its garbage 
output by 80%, a unionized plant, has gone from the more 
traditional assembly line production to a workstation produc- 
tion and found it is producing more units per hour. In other 
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words, there are many ways in which Ontario business can 
improve productivity without necessarily cutting wages. 


Mr De Bever: I have no objection to that. In fact, 
many economists would suggest that a lot more negotia- 
tions should be based not on hourly wages but on a “fair 
share” of the revenue being generated by production. I 
have no problem with that. All I am flagging to you is that 
in the aggregate, that is not happening. Some people may 
deserve a gargantuan wage increase based on a gargantuan 
raise in productivity. No economist would quarrel with 
that. The problem is that in the aggregate, wages have 
increased faster than the underlying productivity and the 
prices of the outputs that are being produced. 


Mr Sutherland: In some cases, it may be that some 
of our management techniques and production techniques 
need to be changed or altered to become more efficient and 
have better productivity. 


Mr De Bever: That is right. 


Mr Kwinter: I would like to pursue this productivity. 
Mr Jamison referred to the fact that productivity is not just 
labour cost. I will give you an example of something I 
came up with last week. General Motors has four engine 
plants in North America. They have one in St Catharines, 
two in the United States and one in Monterey, Mexico. 
They are identical plants, identical in the sense that they 
are clones of each other. They are built and designed ex- 
actly the same way, but the most productive plant they 
have is in Monterey. It has something to do with the labour 
cost but not all, because there is more to it than just labour. 
The fact is that at the end of the day, the executives at 
General Motors look at those four plants and say, “We get 
all these engines which are identical engines and we get 
more out of that plant per unit cost than we do anywhere 
else.” That is what they talk about, productivity, and that is 
where we have to compete. 

That is our biggest problem. When someone closes 
down a plant, and it may be profitable, they are under 
constraint. They are under pressure because of the global 
economy, and they say: “This facility is more productive. 
We are getting more bang for our buck out of this facility 
than we are out of that facility.” Unfortunately, what has 
been happening too often—I am not blaming anybody; it 
is just sort of the work environment—is that too many 
workers think they are entitled to increases just for being 
alive—“T got an increase last year. How come I didn’t get 
an increase this year?”—and it is not tied to their produc- 
tivity. That is where we are losing our competitiveness, so 
we have to decide on two things. Either we have to get 
better able to produce to warrant greater salaries or we 
have to cut back. That is the dilemma. 

You have made several comments about how you think 
Our initiatives should be placed in different areas. Say you 
were the Treasurer and you had to give political direction 
to the people at the Treasury. What would be the number 
one thing you would recommend? 


Mr De Bever: I think our major problem is in south- 
er Ontario, which is a largely urbanized area, where costs 
have been rising very dramatically over the last 10 years 
because of the relative increase in prosperity. As a result, 
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you see a lot of comparisons with Buffalo, which 
relatively rural area, on any number of factors: labour . 
land cost, servicing cost, you name it. | 
Given that such a large component of the enging 
Ontario is urbanized, I would focus on how I can stre} 
line the delivery of services and the taxes imposed on | 
industrial urbanized area of Ontario, because if for a i 
ment instead of thinking Ontario versus the United St} 
you think urban versus rural, you find that we share m! 
of the same problems with urban areas in the Uns 
States. I am talking about New York; I am talking al 
the Midwest. | 
There is a similar sense that costs in the urban ai 
have gotten out of line and there has to be some way 
defusing pressure from those urban areas to other areas| 
other words, do not try and pile everything into the 
already clogged channels of service delivery; go to low 
cost areas. In fact a lot of companies are already do 
that. A lot of companies are considering relocating in ar 
like, in the insurance industry that I used to be associa 
with, west to Waterloo and that area or up to Barrie. Thi 
kinds of trends are likely to be there. I think they | 
beneficial because what they will do is reduce the press| 
on land values and servicing cost in the principal driver 
Ontario without negatively affecting productivity. In kt 
they will probably improve it, make our economy ré 
tively competitive. 
This is the amazing thing about what is happen! 
here. In many ways we are our own worst enemy. We h 
very high labour productivity. We live in a society wh 
increasingly it ought to be true that the specific location 
where services are produced should not matter becai 
transport and communication costs are very low, yet | 
find that we tend to concentrate a lot of activity in a vi 
small area at a very high cost. I think the only way to br 
that cycle is to try and come up with ways that we 
encourage people to move out of the central cores of the 
cities in Ontario. That would be my prime recommendatio 
The other one would be, instead of focusing on h 
we can generate more revenues out of business, to a 
spend part of the time seeing what the impediments are 
undertaking business. I am not convinced we have 
strong a comparative disadvantage vis-a-vis, say, Buffa 
as we are made out to have. Some surveys by, say, groce 
chains and other manufacturers show that there is a casei 
be made that there is a lot more hype to this than reality’ 
that is the case, then we should identify what the tr 
situation is, make citizens aware of it and, to the extent tl 
there are impediments we can remove, we should remo 
them. I think that is the true function of government: tok 
the facilitator. 


| 

Mr Phillips: I really appreciate your report. I thoug 
it was as thoughtful as we have had. At least I think! 
is—maybe because I agree with a lot of it, so I alwas 
think it is more thoughtful. I appreciate your comment 
the capital account, which I fully support and I . 































something we will have to look at. 
I think we are going to find a certain pattern setting’ 
here at these hearings. This is our first day. It will be thi 


the government says it is right and we will say, “You: 
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ng,” and we will not know for a year or two. So it is 
going to be a game of rhetoric, I guess. It will be 
th while and we will hear really good witnesses such 
sourself and others we have heard. But I worry that 
quse we are all projecting what the impact is going to 
e will not see much movement on it. 

My question to you is, what will be the signals of 
ther this budget is working or not working? In the end 














ink we will have to set up those kind of guideposts that 
“You were right and we were wrong,” or “We were 
it and you were wrong,” because I think you have per- 
ally given us a blueprint in many respects of what to do 
: is wrong. How will we know that it is not working? 









‘Mr De Bever: Because we are a small part of a larger 
nomy it is going to be very hard to tell, there is no 
'stion about that. But rather than focusing on keeping 
te I was much more interested in this case in saying, 
ok, you’re focusing on the wrong things.” Money is 
the issue. 
This budget reminds me a lot of—you may think this 
ppropriate—the Great Society programs of Lyndon 
nson where there was a set of ills, social weaknesses, 
ntified. The notion was, “If we just spend money on it, 
ll upgrade education and we’ll increase equality of op- 
ttunity and so on.” I think the last 15 or 20 years have 
wn that life is far more difficult and complex than that. 
u have to be very specific on setting goals and making 
7e you get those goals. Just by spending money on R&D, 
ich is laudable in itself, and just by spending money on 
ucation, you are not going to guarantee you are going to 
tresults. 
_I think that is the lesson of a lot of Keynesian-type spend- 
3. Spending money will stimulate the economy, yes. For a 
ile it will get you output, but it may not get you the 
ecific results this government seems to be after, which is to 
crease productivity by giving people increased skills for 
hich the world is going to pay. I think that is the ultimate 
jective. Unless you have very concrete specific programs 
‘place that take the money that is being spent and channel it 
to very specific productivity-enhancing strategies, I am not 
te it is going to be worth while. 
_ How are you going to measure it? When I was at the 
ank of Canada we did a lot of studies on what fiscal 
dlicy could do for you. The end result was that it cannot 
very much for you structurally over the long haul. All it 
m do for you is in the short haul ease the pain of a 
ession. If you are after structural changes, you have to 
2 much more concrete; you have to be much more spe- 
fic. I guess that is the part I found missing in this budget. 


| The Chair: You have approximately three minutes left. 


Mr Phillips: Another quick question then. In terms of 
there we are going to see jobs created, which is a huge 
iorry for many of us, I think in your analysis you said, 
Listen, 10 years ago you looked at the manufacturing 
sctor and said we’d be lucky to hold the absolute number 
f jobs,” although my recollection is that the percentage of 
1e gross domestic product by manufacturing actually 
rent up when the jobs stayed the same because of invest- 
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ment, so I interpret from your comments here we are going 
to be very lucky to hold manufacturing jobs. It is going to 
require a lot of investment; we are going to have to attract 
capital investment to hold manufacturing jobs. 

That being the case, and the labour market growing at 
1.5% a year, we need 75,000 new jobs just to hold even. 
We have lost 200,000, so we have to create 300,000 jobs 
very quickly. Where are they going to come from? 


Mr De Bever: This was exactly the kind of discussion 
we got into in 1981-82 when I presented that projection. 
Unfortunately I find that you cannot make a case that to 
politicians or to laymen is very convincing. All I can tell 
you is, over the last 30 years there has been a dramatic 
shift of job creation out of the goods-producing sector to 
manufacturing. People say: “This cannot continue. How 
many services can you consume? You can only do one 
haircut. You can only go out to dinner so many times. 
Where are these services going to come from?” The fact is 
that between services and what is now referred to as the 
information-oriented sector, there is job creation in ser- 
vices and there has been. I am very convinced that there 
will be. 

Just to illustrate that point, because it is a point that 
most people find hard to accept, in 1981 I got involved ina 
debate about the impact of computers on jobs and the same 
argument was being made. Suppose you go and invest in 
computers; you make a whole bunch of people redundant. 
Where are they going to find jobs? The projection was, we 
were going to have a 40% unemployment rate for secretar- 
ies in Toronto by 1991. I declared that forecast to be totally 
ridiculous and it turned out to be ridiculous, but at the time 
I must have debated it in three or four different forums. I 
could not make my case because people could not visual- 
ize that jobs would be created in other areas. 

Mathematically it makes perfect sense that jobs will be 
created in the service sector and I think they will be. To 
visualize that is very difficult, but I think the shift of de- 
mand is away from goods. For every incremental dollar 
you will find that a smaller proportion will be going to 
goods and a larger proportion to services. Because of that 
we may in fact have, by the middle of the decade, a short- 
age of labour in many skilled areas rather than the surplus 
we are worried about now. 


Mr Sterling: 1 would like to echo the sentiments of 
my colleague Mr Phillips in terms of your presentation. | 
really found it quite enlightening. Perhaps your knowledge 
of the budget matches anybody’s in this province in terms 
of your understanding and going through it. I appreciate 
your analysis. 

I once listened to a speech by Professor Phil Gillies, 
who used to be a provincial MPP, and I remember him 
saying that the whole debate over the free trade agreement 
was a bit of a farce because it did not matter whether we 
had a free trade agreement or not. Free trade was going to 
be a fact in 10 years regardless of whether we had an 
agreement; we were just going to be forced into it by what 
was happening in the world. 

One of the problems I have is there seem to be three 
whipping boys in all the arguments that you hear. One is 
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free trade, the other is John Crow in terms of his monetary 
policies and the third is the federal government in terms of 
the GST and that kind of thing. I do not see those as the real 
problems in regard to what is happening to us at this time. 
One of the other things we have heard, particularly 
from the manufacturing and the business sectors, which 
have suffered greatly in the last little while—as shown in 
your graph, their profit margin is way, way down—is that 
everybody seems to argue for an 80-cent dollar. That 
seems to be the panacea in terms of solving the problems. 
Would you care to comment on what would happen? 


Mr De Bever: Even if you wanted to, you could not 
get to an 80-cent dollar in a real hurry, because if Crow 
were to wake up tomorrow morning and say, “Look, I’ve 
been wrong all along. I want an 80-cent dollar. Go sell the 
dollar,” it would not stop at 80 cents, and that would have 
problems of its own. 

When you look at the history of devaluations in vari- 
ous economies, you find that weakening the currency is 
never the solution. My advice to manufacturers would be, 
find yourself 5% or 6% productivity in your operations 
rather than wait for Crow to drop the dollar, because if you 
have the 5% or 6% in productivity, you have that in your 
hand. They cannot take it away from you. The dollar may 
go up or down beyond your control. 

If you think that is an unreasonable suggestion, go 
back to 1981-82. You may recall that the presidents of 
Falconbridge and Inco and so on were arguing very strenu- 
ously that without devaluation they would never be able to 
survive. Then when it dawned on them that between the 
dollar not doing what they expected it to do and commod- 
ity prices not doing what they were expected to do, they 
had better do something about their own operations. All of 
a sudden in the space of one or two years they realized 
dramatic improvements in their operations simply by saying, 
“Look, this is what we’ve got to do.” 

I think that is where the solution lies. It is only human 
nature that we tend to postpone unpopular decisions as 
long as possible. A lot of manufacturers have done that. 
Free trade is now bringing to the fore a lot of problems that 
have been subterraneously existing for a long period of 
time. Now that we are finally confronted with the fact that 
we have to compete internationally, these problems are 
being addressed. 

I really believe that the answer is not complaining 
about the other guy; it is to a larger extent trying to do, in 
your own shop within your own sphere of influence, what 
is possible. I am not for a moment discounting the fact that 
government can play an important role in there, but I do 
not believe that it should be there with its money bag. It 
should be there to say, “Okay, what is the environment that 
we have to create for you to hire more people and to create 
employment?” and not necessarily as the subsidizer of new 
ventures. 


Mr Sterling: If you were the Governor of Canada, in 
John Crow’s place, would you take much different action 
than he has? - 


Mr De Bever: I must admit I am partisan. I used to 
work for John Crow. I might have taken a different tack in 
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the sense that I think his basic error was that in the beg 
ning he did not communicate what he was trying to do. 
we have a situation where everybody was assuming t 
monetary policy was being geared to inflation continuj 
at 5% or 6%, whereas the reality was that he was seri 
when he said he wanted inflation down to zero. I think 
has caused a lot more pain that it needed to, and it prol 
bly has caused a deeper recession than it should have. 
In terms of the intent of the policy, no. I think | 
history of Canada shows that the errors in monetary pol! 
have always been made in that they have accommoda 
much more inflation than they should have. | 


1630 


Mr Sterling: You mentioned the $45 billion of di 
which is held by Japanese interests. I understand there i; 
certain amount of debt out there—I have heard the figi 
of $35 billion or $40 billion or something like that—wh1 
is relatively short term, held in short term. If the inter 
rates were dropped and the interests of those four investi 
disappeared, what would happen? 

Mr De Bever: If interest rates were dropped— | 


Mr Sterling: Presume that the two things that h 
that debt are the value of the dollar relative to the ot! 
currencies and the interest rate. That is what the iar dl 

i 








looking at. So if the interest rate drops or the dollar dr 
or a combination of the two, what happens if that . 
billion is no longer there for us? 


Mr De Bever: The fact is that you could not finar 
your debt if you tried to do that. The Japanese or any ot! 
foreign investor is not there for philanthropy. They 
strictly in there for returns, and they will sell us down \ 
river any time it seems advantageous. They have no part: 
ular love for Canada or Ontario or anybody else. I gus 
the answer to your question is that if you try to refinam 
the government debt at lower rates, you could not dq 
unless you had a substantially lower inflation rate in y 
economy so that the real returns to the investor wot 
remain the same. That is ultimately what the Bank of C; 
ada is focusing on. | 

Canada’s debt is extremely short; the average term 
maturity is only around 4.4 years. What that means is thi 
is a tremendous positive leverage from dropping inflati 
and interest rates. If you can bring inflation down, you 
bring interest rates down. If you do that and you work ¢ 
the mathematics of compound interest, it has a dramé 
impact on both the federal deficit and the kind of prov 
cial debt-servicing costs we are talking about here. I me 
dramatic in the sense that it could wipe out half the defi 
in a matter of three or four years. Every 100 basis poit 
every point reduction in interest rates, will, over a per! 
of one to two years, reduce the deficit by $4 billion or 
billion. The reason that this is being masked right now 
the recession. The recession has caused both the fede 
and the provincial governments to spend more mon 
Once the recession is over, only the impact of lower int 
est rates will remain. So that is a very dramatic lever ané 
will continue to work for us, and interest rates will be a 
to continue to drop if we can get inflation down. | 
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e point is that by international standards our labour 
kets are not very efficient, and even though producer 
es have been flat for the last year, wages are still rising 
% a year. So we have a problem there in terms of 
ing people’s perception adjusted until it is possible. 

r Sterling: Do you think the provincial government 


ts budget should have done something in terms of 
ing some leadership in restraint? 


Mr De Bever: One thing that other provincial govern- 
ats have done is to stand behind the federal government 
erms of saying: “Look, here is the wage budget. Do 
1 it what you will. You can have fewer employees and 
ner wages or you can have the same number of em- 
yees and no wage increase.” I think something like that 
uld have been positive. 
‘I am not saying, by the way, that civil servant wages 
necessarily too low; in fact there may be a case in some 
4s where they are too high. In some cases one may 
ue that they are too low. All I am saying is that what 
1s for the private sector also goes for the public sector, 
| there is a limited amount of resources and that you 
re to do with the resources as much as you can. I think 
area where we traditionally have had problems is that 
sectors that are not as much bound by profit-and-loss 
tements have tended to lead the way on wage inflation. 


‘Mr Sterling: Dianne, did you have something? 


‘Mrs Cunningham: We thank you for your presenta- 
n. It has been a real treat. 


The Chair: Three minutes. 


‘Mrs Cunningham: We also get to read the Hansards. 
[have a couple of questions and maybe we could have 
ae When you talk about the positive assessment 

Ontario’s economic potential, the positive statements 
it you have made with regard to “good quality of life” 
d “high level of education of labour force,” my concern 
a critic of Education and Skills Development, and my 
kground being board of education in London, Ontario, 
‘many years as an elected representative, your next sen- 
ice on that page disturbs me just a little bit: “I expect 
at our fortunes will be boosted significantly in the nine- 
Ss by strong immigration.” 

My great concern has always been that yes, we have a 
eat education system and our public are highly educated, 
it in the area of skills development and producing what 
2 need them to produce, I think our system has been an 
ysmal failure. Most educators would say there needs to 
avery major change in direction and training of young 
“ople, as well, of course, as retraining. I just wondered if 
ju would comment on that and tell me what you meant 
/ “strong immigration.” Are they going to take the jobs 
e should be training our young people for? 

Mr De Bever: The facts are that recent immigrants 
€ dramatically different from previous ones. There is a 
gh proportion of immigrants who are highly skilled. You 
probably thinking about the proportion that is not 
‘illed and in fact requires a higher level of government 
‘vices to bring them— 
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Mrs Cunningham: I am thinking of both: the skilled 
ones doing the jobs we wish we had trained our young 
people for, or our workforce for, and the others needing so 
much more education, as we are all experiencing now. 


Mr De Bever: That is right. As a parent, I would 
agree with you that what I see in the educational system is 
not what I think is possible. It comes back to an earlier 
comment: If we are spending all this money on education, 
let us set some standards that tell us whether we are doing 
what we think we ought to be doing. Again, the comment 
should be made that just spending money on education and 
providing for decent salaries for teachers and educators is 
not going to be the kind of thing that I am referring to here. 

I would not want to go on a right-wing binge of the 
three Rs and all that, but there is a point where you have to 
bring it down to basics, and that is to measure both the 
skills you are trying to impart and the means by which you 
are doing so. Just saying, “Well, we have so many teachers 
per pupil and we are spending so many dollars; therefore 
the results are going to be there,” I do not think is going to 
work. You have to be much more specific on that. 


Mrs Cunningham: Which takes me down to the 
points you made on efficiency and delivery of health and 
education, where we talk about not measuring how our 
programs are working. I would thoroughly agree with you, 
with my background as a person who did private sector 
audits of programs. 

I think what we need—certainly we have been talking 
about this for probably 10 years, so I am not blaming any 
particular new government or previous government, but 
there just does not seem to be the political will to make the 
major changes and to do the measuring. It is so easy to go 
along with the status quo. As politicians we are advised by 
civil servants who are supposed to provide us with the 
expertise, and yet we are not getting the kinds of things I 
am talking about now and the kinds of things my col- 
leagues of all parties here and out in the public want. We 
do not get that good advice. At least if cabinet members 
are getting it, it certainly has not trickled down to the 
regular representatives of the public, because I have never 
heard anybody, other than in lipservice, say that we need 
these major, major changes in delivery which France, West 
Germany and England—I am very familiar with their 
skills councils—have done and are continuing to do in 
criticizing themselves first. 

How do you get it? You said once that you advised 
public servants, so how do we get that good advice? 
Where do you see the political will coming from? No one 
seems to be listening to the need. 

Mr De Bever: I think the advice and the strategies are 
probably out there, but as you indicated, the political will 
and the obstacles to that are maybe very serious. You are 
talking about antagonizing some people—I am talking 
about teachers and so on—who probably do not want to be 
measured. Some of them do. 

There have been proposals in the United States and 
other jurisdictions to make compensation much more re- 
sponsive to performance. Of course the question is, how 
do you measure performance? The way it is right now, any 
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teacher who has put in a fixed number of years is earning 
the same salary, regardless of what his or her performance 
is. So a lot of them are arguing, “Why should I take on 
more responsibility and get extra training so I can be more 
productive when I do not see anything showing up in my 
paycheque?” 

I think those are the kinds of issues you are going to 
have to grapple with, and I am sure there are strategies out 
there that outline what you have to do to get there. The 
problem is that you are talking about some very major 
change and you are talking about antagonizing some peo- 
ple who are voters. It is like anything else. But I think it 
will ultimately boil down to a battle between two sets of 
voters, the educators and the parents. As educational re- 
sources become more scarce, I think the parents are going 
to more and more gain the upper hand and pressure the 
government at the provincial and local levels to shape up 
and do the kinds of things we are talking about here. © 


1640 
The Chair: Your time is up. 
Mrs Cunningham: Just one— 


The Chair: No, I am afraid not. You are already over 
by four minutes. 


Mrs Cunningham: Okay, if you had told me at four 
minutes—we are not participating, in Ontario, in the na- 
tional testing right now that is going on. That is one of the 
great concerns that we have— 


Mr Sutherland: And we know why. 
Mrs Cunningham: Thank you. 


Mr Kwinter: On a point of order, Mr Chairman: I 
have had one of my colleagues, a member of the third 
party, ask me what Nomura is. I had just assumed that 
everybody would know and I would— 


The Chair: If you would like to explain— 


Mr Kwinter: One minute just to tell you what No- 
mura is. 


Mr De Bever: Nomura is the largest Japanese broker- 
age company. I have nothing to do with the publicity that 
they garnered themselves over the last few weeks, but it is 
effectively, the largest brokerage company in the world. 


Interjection: From Japan? 
Mr De Bever: In Japan. 


Mr Kwinter: They are Japanese, but they are the larg- 
est securities company in the world. Their capital base is 
as large as that of all of Canada. That gives you an idea. 


Mr De Bever: The Japanese securities industry is not 
as well developed as the North American one. There have 
been certain problems in terms of how they treated one 
client versus another that have hit the press rather dramati- 
cally and caused the resignation of both the chairman and 
the vice-chairman. 


The Chair: Thank you for returning and doing this 
presentation today. 

We have some business to deal with as a committee. A 
problem has developed for tomorrow and I would like the 
clerk to describe what that problem is. 
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Clerk of the Committee: Because of the short 
frame that we had for scheduling some of the witnes 
we were having difficulty scheduling some of the t! 
slots to begin with. Since this morning, four of the gro 
that are scheduled for tomorrow have cancelled. We 
been calling everyone else on our list trying to get Ok 
groups to take those time slots on short notice but hi 
met with only limited success. I am just wondering if, 
committee is happy to have me keep trying to schedul 
many groups as I can to try to come up with as m} 
agenda as possible. . 

Mr Sterling: Which four have cancelled? 


Clerk of the Committee: The 10:30 and 11 o’cl 
and the 3:30 and 4 o’clock have cancelled. | 

Mr Sterling: So all we have is the Ontario Nurs 
Association at nine o’clock in the morning? 

Clerk of the Committee: We have moved them 
10:30, and I believe my office has been able to get anot: 
group at 10 o’clock, so the committee will not have 
meet at 9 am for only one group. 


Mr Kwinter: The committee will meet at 10 0 ‘ct 
in the morning? 


Clerk of the Committee: Yes, but if you are hap 
with just having me work as much as I can to get ot: 
groups from the list— | 

Mr Sterling: Do you have somebody at 10 o’clock: 
are you trying to get somebody? | 

Clerk of the Committee: Yes, we do have somes 
confirmed at 10 0’clock. 


Mr Christopherson: Why did four cancel? | 
Clerk of the Committee: I believe they committec: 
appointments last week believing they could make i 


think on reflection they just found they cannot make } 
time frames. 


The Chair: Could we suggest to them that if th 
have no prepared statement but would like to come dl 
make a short statement and have questions and have m 
of the time dealing with questions, that maybe would b. 
satisfactory alternative to them? This would of course hi 
to be done with the okay of the committee. | 

Mrs Cunningham: Or come later on? | 

The Chair: Later on is not a possibility. We | 
booked pretty solid. There are very few spaces availal 
later on. | 

Mr Sterling: I would suggest, Mr Chairman, if we} 
going to meet at 10 and at 10:30, that if you were able: 
have anybody else, you slot them in at 11 and 11:30 ¢ 
that you do no more than two more. 


Mr Sutherland: Let me just raise a point. I do 3 
have my schedule right in front of me. Are we bool 
| 
| 








solid for Wednesday and Thursday? 

Clerk of the Committee: Yes. 

Mr Sutherland: Okay, because there has been so} 
concern. It is unfortunate some of these groups could } 
come, because I have had a few people call me, some) 
the individuals who wanted to appear beforehand and 
cause of the decision we made as a subcommittee thati 


| 
| 








ny could not appear—I was just wondering if there was 
room to schedule any of them in. It does not appear 

ssible? 

‘Clerk of the Committee: The only gaps are in 

horrow’s schedule. 

'The Chair: So the directive to the clerk would be to 

d whomever he can find and this committee will recon- 

he tomorrow at 10 o’clock? Thank you. We are ad- 

imed until 10 o’clock. 


° . 
Mr Jamison: Is that individuals or organizations? 
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The Chair: Whomever, I suppose. 

Clerk of the Committee: From the individuals list as 
well? 

The Chair: The individuals list as well? 

Mr Sutherland: I would appreciate that. Given the 
fact that we cannot fill the time, we might as well hear 
from people. 

The Chair: Okay, this committee is adjourned until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. Thank you. 

The committee adjourned at 1647. 
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The committee met at 1010 in room 230. 


1991-92 BUDGET 

Resuming consideration of the 1991-92 provincial 
get. 

The Chair: I see a quorum, so I would like to begin 


id we are not too far behind by the end of the day. 




















PHYLLIS GRIFFITHS NEIGHBOURHOOD CENTRE 


‘The Chair: I would like to welcome Reet Mae from 
Phyllis Griffiths Neighbourhood Centre. The procedure 
e is that you have half an hour. You can do your presen- 
ion, however long that takes, and then the committee 
; time divided equally among the three parties to ask 
estions in order. At the end of the time, we have to move 
That is the procedure. If you could begin, we will have 
if an hour from now. 


Ms Mae: My name is Reet Mae and I am the execu- 
e director of the Phyllis Griffiths Neighbourhood Cen- 
_which gives a considerable number of people difficulty 
er its name and its pronunciation. I get called Phyllis 
ite an awful lot. 

This is a multiservice community-based agency that 
seives a portion of its operating costs from the Ministry 
‘Community and Social Services. Because I am speaking 
ii of of our chairperson to a certain extent and also on 





half of issues that are relevant to other similar agencies, 
ill be speaking from a prepared text for the most part. 

I appreciate the opportunity to speak today to the 
anding committee on finance and economics in the mat- 
tof the current budget for the province of Ontario. | am 
xt here as an economic expert, nor will I address any 
obal issues relating to the budget. I am here to ask for 
ur support of front-line community-based programs and 
vices in a number of areas. Such community-based pro- 
amming forms a minute proportion of the provincial 
idget expenditures yet provides a critical link to the rest 
* the social service sector for community members. By 
aking a substantial financial commitment to community- 
ased, community-run programs and services, we save dol- 
Ts in later social service costs and reduce the burden of 
iffering of the vulnerable and isolated in our communities. 
In the speech from the throne, I was pleased to hear 
at there is a commitment on the part of this government 
) “listen to the people” and to “work towards our commu- 
ities becoming supportive environments where all people, 
icluding those who are vulnerable, can meet their full 
otential, participate in community life and make their 
ontribution to society.” 

I am reassured that this government is “committed to 
oth employment equity and pay equity...particularly in 
teas such as child care” and that this commitment extends 
9 the “range of public services to families.” I am counting 
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on this government taking practical steps to fulfil its stated 
declaration that public policies and programs must reflect 
the realities of family life, the growing participation of 
women in the workforce, the balancing of work and family 
life, and the changing role of the extended family in caring 
for children. 

As a taxpayer, I also appreciate the commitment to the 
most effective use of public funds, and I wish to bring to 
your attention a number of existing social services which 
provide a most efficient and effective way of addressing 
many of the issues and concerns cited above and outlined 
in the speech from the throne, as well as in the budget 
speech. 

With your permission, I will briefly outline some of the 
relevant background and history of community-based sup- 
port services and then present three specific issues in com- 
munity-based programs for which I am seeking your 
support. Community-based programs and services are very 
precarious under the current budget allocations yet provide 
vitally needed services to large segments of our communi- 
ties in an accessible, effective and cost-efficient manner. 

In 1979, the Social Planning Council of Metropolitan 
Toronto outlined a number of issues making social service 
planning and provision difficult, particularly in large urban 
areas, in a report entitled Metro’s Suburbs in Transition. 
Outlined in part 1 of this report were a number of factors 
contributing to changing needs in large urban areas. 
Metro’s suburbs at that time were experiencing increased 
immigrant populations, the isolation of the elderly and of 
those caring for young children, increasing unemployment 
among young people and changing age structures in subur- 
ban areas. Many of these changes are continuing and 
greatly affect the accessibility to social services and com- 
munity programs of community members. The importance 
of local, community-based resources that could respond to 
local needs in an immediate, accessible fashion was 
stressed in the report. 

Following this, the report Neighbourhoods Under 
Stress was produced in 1983 by the joint task force on 
neighbourhood support services. The Neighbourhoods 
Under Stress report contended that neighbourhood support 
programs could be considered essential services in much 
the same way as roads, police, schools and public health 
were. Such neighbourhood support services provide the 
essential work to enhance the quality of life for individuals 
and to make communities healthy and support living envi- 
ronments, particularly for the elderly, the isolated and the 
vulnerable. The report further argued that no other essen- 
tial services use public dollars as efficiently as 
neighbourhood support programs do. 

The community and neighbourhood support services 
program was a funding program that was a creative r¢- 
sponse to the issues outlined in both of these reports. This 
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province-wide funding program is shared jointly among 
the province, which provides 50%, the local municipality 
and the United Way locally, which both provide 25% of 
the core funding allocations. The funding program is in- 
tended to provide core funding to local neighbourhood- 
based agencies which are representative of and responsive 
to their communities and which have no other stable 
source of funding. The funding program began as a pilot 
project in 1985 and was made a permanent part of the 
provincial social service structure after the completion of 
the three-year pilot phase. 

Agencies funded under this program are run by volun- 
teer boards of directors, use many community volunteer 
hours and are able to provide flexible supports and ser- 
vices to members of local communities, providing a wide 
range of services, including employment counselling, fam- 
ily support, community integration for new immigrants, 
seniors support services or programming for new parents. 
The success of the program is due to the dedication of the 
large number of community volunteers who donate their 
time and talents, as well as the dedication of the staff 
employed in these agencies. 

The funding of the community and neighbourhood 

support services program, however, is inadequate and has 
been inadequate from its inception. Initially, the maximum 
dollars available for core expenses were $30,000. Out of 
this limited allocation, boards of directors were expected 
to pay the salaries of their executive director, office sup- 
port staff, office rental costs and administrative costs. Even 
at the time, this was clearly inadequate. In a 1988 salary 
survey of CNSSP agencies, the average salary for the se- 
nior staff person was found to be $22,000. This is the chief 
executive officer of these agencies. This was equivalent to 
the starting salary of a clerk at Metro and there was no 
access to benefits for any employees. While these figures 
have improved to some degree in the intervening years, I 
remain concerned and I wish to share this concern with 
you. . ; 
Most CNSSP agencies are primarily staffed by women, 
who are continuing to bear the burden in a very direct 
fashion for the provision of social services to our commu- 
nities. This, I believe, is a disgrace, particularly when we 
are surrounded by commitment to pay equity. It does re- 
flect the prior provincial lack of financial commitment to 
adequately fund the community and neighbourhood sup- 
port services program. 

Without adequate funding, the burden of providing 
support and service to communities remains directly on the 
workers, particularly in smaller social service agencies, as 
well as on the community, which must generate additional 
funds for the agencies to remain viable. These community- 
based services have become a valuable part of our social 
service system in Ontario, yet the CNSSP program has not 
shown the growth that could be expected. This, I believe, 
has been due to the lack of funding commitment on the 
part of the province, which is the major funder. There are 
no equivalent means for cost-effectively providing support 
and services to our citizens before costly interventions are 
required, and I believe the community and neighbourhood 
support Services program deserves our fullest support. 
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I believe, as this government has outlined, that the; 
ture wellbeing of Ontario depends in large measure) 
how we care for our children today. Former support 
tems such as extended families no longer exist for many 
today’s families. As a province, we must address } 
changing needs of families and provide services that s; 
port the child. At the moment, in the greater Metropol 
Toronto area there are over 100 family resource cen; 
providing a wide range of prevention-oriented services| 
families and children. Some of these are funded throy 
the provincial government through the child care unit. © 
ers are funded through local municipalities, and still oth 
through private means or their own fundraising. Many: 
these family resource centres operate as part of broa: 
community-based agencies. | 

Family resource centres are a vital part of our servi: 
to children. As the majority of children in care are noj 
licensed day care settings, resources need to be mj 
available to care givers of young children that ensure aj 
quate standards of care for all of Ontario’s children, 
family or preschool resource centre can provide such sg; 
port services for all community care givers and ther 
enrich the lives of children in care as well as reduce | 
risk of child abuse and neglect. Such services fulfil } 
same role for parents, grandparents, aunts and uncles 
are staying home to provide care for young children. S; 
port services may include dropin programs, toy librar; 
informal day care registries, child enrichment prograi 
parent training and informal counselling. | 

At the moment there is no stable funding source wit 
the province of Ontario for such services. Agencies fun¢ 
through the child care unit have in the past been inforn 
that providing support to parents is not within the mand 
of the child care unit. Unfortunately, at the moment, inc 
sive family Support services do not appear to be wit 
anyone’s mandate. | 
1020 

This is another sector in which the majority of empl} 
ees are female. Once again, the already heavy burden 
providing for the social service needs of this a 
resting on the female workers in the sector. Even wi 
agencies funded by the provincial government, wage in : 
uities are immense and the majority of agencies rem 
dramatically underfunded and rely primarily on womert 
make up the funding deficits. Such agencies, while € 
ploying early childhood education graduates, as in licen; 
day care agencies, are not eligible for direct operat 
grants or any other form of pay equity adjustments at | 
moment. 

These women also are child care workers and tl 
fulfil a very important role in ensuring safe, high-qua’ 
child care made available for all children in the provin 
both from parents and informal day care providers, ¢ 
their salaries are falling far behind those with equal 
sponsibilities and equal qualifications providing child c 
in licensed agencies at the moment. 

Finally, I would like to remind you that a large part 
the social service provision in this province is still be 
done by women. Because the services outlined above | 
predominantly provided by women, until new legislat 
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somes effective we are not even eligible to be consid- 
d under employment equity. Many women who work to 
wide much-needed programs and services to the citi- 
1s of Ontario are themselves sole support parents, immi- 
Mis, and vulnerable individuals because of their life 
umstances. Many of these programs and services are 
wvincially underfunded. If pay equity legislation were to 
| guidelines for equitable salaries in small, community- 
sed services, the local volunteers and board members, 
ny of whom again are women, would become responsi- 
, for raising unrealistic amounts of additional dollars for 
lary adjustments. Unless the province itself is committed 
‘pay equity for all agencies under its various funding 
ograms, pay equity cannot become a reality in the prov- 
xe of Ontario. 

To this end, I believe, as this government does, that it is 
ssible for us to live together to build a society in Ontario 
at provides a decent quality of life for all of us. To this 
d, I am asking for the support of this government in the 
ee areas that I have outlined above by, first, providing 
ble and realistic funding to the community and 
ighbourhood support services program, phased in over a 
ree- to five-year period; second, making both a financial 
da philosophical commitment to the lives of children in 
is province by recognizing the importance of those car- 
@ for children, especially in the early preschool years, 
id by providing the necessary financial, economic and 
cial resources to support both parents and care givers in 
is important role, particularly in recognizing the impor- 
nt role of family or preschool resource centres and ensur- 
ig that adequate funding is made available for such 
‘rvices; and finally, making a financial commitment to 
ay equity for women that will include an evaluation of 
le province’s role in contributing to inequity through un- 
erfunding of many smaller social service agencies and by 
eveloping a strategy to provide supplementary funding to 
ach agencies when the appropriate legislation is passed. 

I thank you for the opportunity to present these con- 
ms. I know that you share these concerns with us and 
0k forward to seeing some practical answers to these 
ncerns, both in the current budget and over the long 
orm. 

The Chair: We have 15 minutes left, five minutes per 
arty, beginning with the Progressive Conservative Party. 


Mr Jackson: Reet, thank you for your presentation. 
Mne gets a sense from it that we have heard these concerns 
efore. However, trying to pull that into the budget, where 
iou see the budget having addressed that or whether the 
yudget has not, I certainly have a clear view of that, and I 
vanted to get a sense from you where you see the deficien- 
ies in the current budget. I do not want to prejudge the 
‘ommittee or this government, but it is highly unlikely that 
whole series of promises in the last budget are going to 
¢ dropped in order to shift them to others. I do not want to 
srejudge that, but by the same token, I am a realist. But I 
vant to ask you very simply— 


Ms Mae: The commitment to pay equity, for instance, 
Joes not apply to the workers who are working for me 





















































providing child care support services. There is no addi- 
tional funding for them. 


Mr Jackson: Okay. I am familiar with a couple of 
documents that address the preventive aspect of children’s 
mental health and children’s support services and not the 
proactive funding in that area—that is your second bullet 
point on your synopsis page. Is there a concern about not 
ne: clearly defined dollars in the budget for that area as 
well? 


Ms Mae: I guess the concern is more a lack of com- 
mitment to the entire concept of providing support services 
to families. I believe that anyone who looks after young 
children is entitled to the maximum amount of support that 
we can provide. Those agencies that are funded through 
the child care unit have in the past been told variously that 
if they allow parents to come to such programs they are 
not within the mandate of the child care unit. The funding 
has not been cut because of that, but it has always kind of 
been the line that has been held over everyone’s heads. 

I honestly believe that by providing support services to 
children in the community, whether they are cared for by 
their parents or someone who is paid for it, we will ensure 
a better society for us all, and that it is very effective and 
cost-efficient to do this on a local community level. 


Mr Jackson: I could not agree with you more, but I 
am trying to get a clearer sense of why the budget and/or 
policy direction does not address that issue. We see ele- 
ments of it; we see it in interval houses. There is a growing 
recognition of the need for not just child care workers but 
persons with psychometric skills so that they can do work 
with the children in that setting, in that environment. Al- 
though it is a family in dysfunction, it is a separate family 
with the mother and the child or children. Are you suggest- 
ing, therefore, that there is not this acceptance of commu- 
nity-based programming that works with families in that— 


Ms Mae: I do not believe there is a commitment any- 
where to this on a broad-based level. I believe there is a 
commitment that started from a concern over children in 
the informal child care system, which still remains the 
majority of children being cared for, but I do not believe 
that anyone has really examined a sort of philosophical 
overview of what we provide for all of Ontario’s children. 
Because my staff, for instance, who are providing services 
in a family resource centre, are not eligible for any type of 
salary supplements, their salaries are falling far behind 
those of people in child care. I paid my co-ordinator for all 
these services $25,000 last year, which I do believe is a 
disgrace. 

Mr Jackson: A final question, then, on the issue of 
the pay equity. I am surprised to hear that the 
government’s position is that you are outside of the ex- 
tended circle. I understand that we are broadening the cir- 
cle for pay equity, but I know cases such as the YMCA 
network where they have been told that they fall within the 
legislation but outside of the line in terms of funding sup- 
port or subsidy. You seem to be falling outside of both 
lines: whether pay equity affects you and whether or not 
you would be eligible to present yourself to the govern- 


ment for a subsidy. 
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Ms Mae: Unless this government makes a commit- 
ment to include us all, I am concerned that we may fall 
outside of it. We will not know until the final straw comes. 
The problem is, you see, that our agencies are already 
tremendously underfunded. So if you give $2,000 more 
and there only is half of the operating cost it really cannot 
supplement salaries until the core funding is adequate. 


Mr Sutherland: I am glad to see that the member for 
Burlington South recognizes the difficult task the govern- 
ment had in terms of the demand for services and not 
being able to meet all those demands. There is still much 
more that has to be done, obviously, and we see that from 
your presentation. 

As you are a neighbourhood centre, I would suspect 
that you can probably put a little more perspective on the 
impact of this recession. We hear that the recession is over, 
statistically the recession is over, but what is the reality of 
the situation? What are you seeing in the centre on a daily 
basis? How has it grown? Who is being affected and im- 
pacted the most? 

1030 

Ms Mae: Statistically it may be over but it certainly 
has not changed in terms of the communities. I think this is 
true for agencies across Metropolitan Toronto: that there 
has been over the past year an increasing number of people 
who have been homeless. We have had families come to 
us, for instance, who have had young children and no ac- 
cess to food. We have had one of the members of Parlia- 
ment call us to ask for emergency transportation to provide 
access to a disabled woman who had just returned from the 
hospital and could not get to a food bank, there being 
nothing to make that transportation possible for her to ac- 
cess those services. 

We find that families are experiencing severe difficul- 
ties and that the need for peer support and also trained 
support for parents who are dealing with things such as 
unemployment or underemployment is becoming increas- 
ingly important, particularly in the issue of mediation in 
attempting to reduce the possibility of the risk for family 
violence as well as child abuse. 

Those are all things that have been increasing. The 
demand for services at the community level has been in- 
creasing considerably over the past year, and we do not 
expect it to abate to any degree. 


Mr Sutherland: Are the people you are seeing the 
traditional people who have always been struggling in the 
system to get above the poverty line? Are you seeing new 
people, different types of people that you have never seen? 


Ms Mae: Our community is very interesting because 
it is a community that has some very wealthy people living 
in it and also has a large number of co-operatives and 
some subsidized seniors’ buildings. So we have literally 
the entire spectrum as well as some basement flats and 
little tenementy kinds of buildings over storefronts and 
things like that. 

We find that this has affected almost everyone in our 
community. As you probably know, in Scarborough the 
whole issue of basement apartments is a big issue, and 
certainly within our community people who before would 


have had no difficulty in maintaining their own hon: 
with their own resources are not able to do so any mores 
our community, as well, there is a large proportion of | 
derly women living on their own and really struggling, 
maintain their own homes, particularly women over : 
which is a very vulnerable population. 


Mr B. Ward: Part of the benefits of the budget as} 
as the people of Ontario are concerned was our main} 
nance of social programs during these extremely tov 
economic times. As. well, and you touched on it, we 
have a commitment towards pay equity, although in yq 
opinion it perhaps is not moving along as far and as fast} 
it should. / 

Because of this commitment to maintaining social p 
grams during tough times and moving towards pay equ, 
we have been criticized as a government by some grow 
and individuals. That criticism is centred on: we should) 
cutting programs to keep the deficit down, we should} 
cutting programs that benefit the people of Ontario, ¢ 
we should not be moving towards pay equity because ti 
will make us uncompetitive as a province compared| 
other jurisdictions. I was just wondering, what are yi 
feelings on those two issues and how would you ansv; 
that criticism, if you disagree with it or if you agree " 
it? 













Ms Mae: I have to say that personally I am very 
pressed by the commitment to both social programm 
and pay equity for the people of this province, and I und 
stand the delicate juggling and balancing act that goes i 
the process. I am by no means criticizing the current b) 
get, and I do not— 


Mr B. Ward: I am not saying you. I am saying t 
there are some groups and organizations that were criti¢ 
ing us because we maintained social programs and beca’ 
we are moving towards pay equity. 


Ms Mae: I understand that, and I guess I am just s 
ing that I do not believe I am speaking from that grou 
perspective, that I am truly speaking from the percept 
of the people in the community whom we hear constantl 


Mr B. Ward: Yes, and recognizing that you are try, 
to do the best you can in your job, do you think that we. 
moving in the right direction during these tough econor 
times? | 

Ms Mae: I personally do. 

Mr Kwinter: Thank you very much for your 2 












tation. I could not help feeling when I listened to it th 
was a pre- budget presentation as opposed to a post-bu 
presentation. It is the sort of presentation we heard ; 
budget, when people came to express their concerns, 
press their needs. 

I would really like to get your feeling. You have ir 
cated some of it. The government has indicated tha 
chose, rather than fight the deficit, to fight the recessif 
How has that impacted on your organization? In ot: 
words, are you any better off as a result of this budget th 
you were before the budget? 


Ms Mae: We are better off by probably about 1% 
terms of our funding to the family resource centre progra' 
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er than that, we are in roughly the same state as we 
e prior to this budget. I agree with you. To some extent, 
is a pre-budget, but it is also pre- the next budget and 
‘next budget and the next budget as well. For that, I 
reciate the opportunity to be here. 
I really believe that the pay equity issue is something 
“has to be seriously considered by the provincial gov- 
nent, particularly as it applies even to one specific sec- 
‘such as people working with child care, because I have 
se people working for me, and they are not affected 
ler this budget, as are people working in other agencies 
| organizations. 
Mr Kwinter: Given the fact that in one area you have 
wut a 1% increase and in other areas you have none, how 
you propose to deal with your problems between now 
| the next budget? 
‘Ms Mae: I am not saying that we got 1%. We got 1% 
sve what we would have expected, so that we got 5% 
5 1%, for instance, from the child care unit. This is not 
say there has been no increase at all. We will carry on in 
ch the same fashion that we have in the past, by doing 
own fund-raising, by relying on people in the commu- 
y to support the services we provide, because they also 
cnowledge the need for them. 
‘Mr Kwinter: Are you having any problem recruiting 
ople as a result of, say, the lack of effective pay equity 
d/or employment equity? 
Ms Mae: The family resource centre program that we 
ve is three years old now, going into its fourth year. In 
+ first 18 months of the program, in two staff positions, I 
snt through eight staff members. This is not a very effi- 
ont way to run an organization. Since that, things have 
come better, to a certain extent. , 
The thing that keeps all these agencies going—and this 
throughout the province—is the commitment of the peo- 
e to their communities. Particularly in family resource 
ntres, there are many, many women who are single par- 
its, who are on various types of government assistance, 
ho really need and believe in the need to support one 
iother. Because of that, they are prepared to make this 
pe of commitment, as are the staff members. I just be- 
ave it is an unfair burden to place on the workers in these 
eas. 
| The Chair: Thank you for your presentation. 
| Mr Sutherland: Just before we go on to the next pre- 
entation, Mr Chair, I believe we had a document tabled 
‘ith the committee yesterday. If that document has been 
bled, will all the members of the committee be getting a 
opy of it very shortly? 

The Chair: I understand that is the case. I thought 
verybody got one yesterday. I did not know that every- 
ody did not get one. 
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GARY A. PORTER 


The Chair: Our next presentation is Mr Gary Porter, 
artner, Porter Hetu. The rules are that you make your 
resentation. Whatever time is left from the approximately 
10 minutes available for individuals is equally divided 





among the three parties to ask questions at the end. Thank 
you for coming, and you may begin. 

Mr Porter: First of all, thank you very much for the 

Opportunity to speak this morning. On behalf of myself 
and my partners in Ontario and across Canada, let me say 
that we appreciate this opportunity. 
Just a little bit about us. There are over 4,000 account- 
ing firms in Canada. Ours operates from St John’s, New- 
foundland, to Vancouver, and is currently rated by a 
publication that does an annual survey called the Bottom 
Line as the 23rd largest. 

Our practice is based on small- and medium-sized 
businesses. It is especially from the vantage point of our 
experience gained while serving these clients that I am 
speaking here today. 

Our clients are not abstract or faceless business entities. 
They are real human beings with mortgages, aging parents, 
kids in school. Most of them are close to their employees, 
know the employees’ families and feei a strong sense of 
responsibility towards their obligations as employers. 

We have watched as high interest rates, a resulting 
highly valued Canadian dollar and then a deep recession 
have battered these businesses, their owners, the employ- 
ees and their families. We work with these people face to 
face in their stores and machine shops and in our offices. 
We are unable to see them as statistics, and for that reason 
we support the decision of the government of Ontario to 
battle the recession. It is our view that the heavy economic 
engines in Ontario cannot be allowed to run down unat- 
tended or to fall further into a state of disrepair. 

As a national firm, we are mindful of the fact that 
Ontario accounts for over 40% of Canada’s output. It is 
here that the recession has been most harsh, with more 
factories closed, more bankruptcies, more jobs lost and 
larger output decline than any other region of Canada. It is 
right and proper that the government of Ontario attempt to 
soften the blows, shorten the length of the recession and 
lay the groundwork for the recovery. 

It is clear that this budget was not the time to cut back 
expenditures on social welfare, health or education. To do 
so would create additional unemployment, and the dis- 
placed workers would have little hope of finding new jobs. 

James G. Frank, vice-president and chief economist for 
the Conference Board of Canada said it this way: “Al- 
though a tighter fiscal plan would have kept the deficit 
constant, it would have had a major adverse effect not only 
on Ontario but also on Canada. It would: have led to a 
significant delay in the recovery and contributed further to 
increases in unemployment, bankruptcies and lost output.” 

We note with approval that the budget did not waste 
money on the creation of meaningless jobs and make-work 
projects. We agree with the policy of maintaining and in- 
creasing basic capital expenditures to maintain and im- 
prove the infrastructure in Ontario. These sensible 
investments account for almost 45% of the deficit. 

It is our view that the way to make Ontario competitive 
in the global marketplace, and especially in a North Amer- 
ican free trade area, is to increase productivity. This does 
not mean speed up, which only results in burnout and 
increased injuries in the workplace. The road forward is 
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through greatly enhanced worker retraining and relocation 
programs, and a much increased development of techno- 
logically advanced production of goods and services. 

If workers in Canada earn $15 per hour and workers in 
Mexico are paid only $3 per hour, it is possible to maintain 
our standard of living by producing five times as much 
Output per hour or per wage dollar as is done in Mexico. 
Only a strong, consistent commitment to high technology 
investment and worker training, supported by public pol- 


icy, can attain this objective. A clear economic strategy is . 


required and a partnership which includes both public and 
private sectors is indispensable. 

The budget papers make clear that the government of 
Ontario is headed in precisely these directions. Part of the 
increased productivity which we require will be a critical 
and thorough examination of the value for money we are 
obtaining in the massive public expenditure areas such as 
health, education and welfare. We are pleased that the gov- 
ernment of Ontario has already undertaken to increase the 
efficiency of the health service by reducing expenditure 
growth while sustaining the quality of service. 

We want to point out that it is a daunting task. Anyone 
can cut costs by cutting service. Such actions do not in- 
crease productivity or efficiency; they merely reduce our 
standard of living. Long-run gains in efficiency require 
cutting costs while maintaining the essential quality of the 
services provided. 

We are pleased to see that the government is commit- 
ted to maintain reasonable limits on the carrying cost of 
the provincial debt. Our own view is that the provincial 
economy will recover somewhat more quickly and reach 
somewhat higher levels than is predicted in the budget. If 
we are correct, we recommend reducing provincial deficits 
more quickly. 

In our view, there are three areas where the govern- 
ment may find its current direction is at odds with its 
longer-run objectives. We do not believe that the clawback 
of the small business deduction within the narrow range of 
profits ranging between $200,000 to $500,000 is prudent. 
Small businesses are well known to create a high propor- 
tion of new jobs. However, jobs are created by reinvesting 
after-tax profits in the business. Smaller businesses have 
persistent difficulties finding outside sources of funds. 
Thus, retained profits are an especially important source of 
their growth. If a small business earns a $200,000 profit on 
which approximately $50,000 is paid in tax, and each of 
only two partners is paid dividends of $50,000, only 
$50,000 remains. However, to create a new job requires 
$60,000 to $75,000 to pay for space, equipment, hiring, 
training and new salaries or wages. 

We believe that the clawback only serves to reduce 
job-creating capacity, alienate small business and is un- 
likely to generate a substantial increase in tax revenue. If 
the clawback is used at all, a threshold of $750,000 and a 
full payback by $1,000,000 is suggested. We believe that a 
minimum corporation tax will increase tax complexity un- 
necessarily. Better directed tax incentives or removal of 
incentives is preferable. This policy would simplify taxa- 
tion of corporations while increasing tax revenue. 





Finally, we recommend that the Treasurer proceed; 
tiously on a land speculation tax. A tax, for example, 
does not exclude principal business corporations wou 
a strong disincentive for these companies to develop y 
erty in Ontario. There are many good and valid rea 
why a land developer may sell a property before com 
ing development. Inability to obtain approvals for ta 
use or cash flow requirements flowing from recessi 
high interest rates are examples. Other businesses willl 
be negatively affected. 


These points are made in the context, let it be 
that we support the basic policy directions and stated 
nomic objectives of the government. We are please] 
business people, as professional accountants, and as | 
zens and as human beings that the government has 0 
for a course of action to reduce suffering in Ontario, s} 
the Tecovery and move towards restructuring our econt 
to flourish in a changing global environment. We su 
sustainable growth as an objective. : 


Mr Christopherson: Mr Porter, I want to thank’ 
very much for your excellent, articulate presentation. 
important for all of us, and for those Ontarians who 
paying attention and will read the Hansard from these: 
cussions, to appreciate that there are objective busi 
opinions that concur with the direction that we have ta: 
The opposition has been trying to portray the budg 
wild-eyed socialists having gone crazy with the purse. ! 
reality, as we see it, is something completely differe’ 
am confident that by the end of these provincial hear| 
on the budget there will at least be a balanced opinion 
there that would suggest that there are a goodly numbe 
objective professionals, as well as ordinary citizens, | 
recognize that what the government did was a prui 
course of action, that indeed it is a good budget fou 
times. 


I note that you talk about your clients not bein 
stract or faceless business entities and that they are ev’ 
day people who are very close to their businesses. 


I would like to focus my question on a statement | 
made in the middle of the second page of your prese} 
tion where you state, “It is right and proper that the g 
ernment of Ontario attempt to soften the blows, shorten 
length of the recession and prepare for the recov 
would like to ask you what you think would be the pli 
of Ontario with regard to that statement had we not gon 
the direction we did, but rather had gone the way that! 
federal government has, which would be to chop servi: 
hold the line and make that budgetary concern, that det 
constraint, the priority and ignore all these other this 
What do you think, from your perspective, would fi 
been the result in Ontario for the people who you wo 
and represent? 









Mr Porter: Let me start this way. I think a lot of 
smaller and middle-sized businesses that we repre: 
were very much affected because they provide ee 
working people. Some of them provide services to 0 
businesses, but many of them provide services directl' 
employees. It seems to me that following a course of k 
tion of maintaining even the deficit of approximately} 
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ion would have contributed quite dramatically to in- 
sing unemployment. It was that, probably above all, 
‘the psychology that creates, the kind of conservatism 
- people have where they will not spend because they 
not sure they are going to have a job tomorrow, that 
really affected markets for smaller businesses. While 
he one hand you are preserving jobs, on the other hand 
are helping to create an atmosphere in which people 
-e more confident that this thing was going to find a 
tom, that things were going to turn around, and just 
ted an economic climate where you could actually find 
tomers. So from a small business point of view I think 
t is probably the most significant psychological impact. 
o not think there is very much in the budget that goes 
ctly towards giving things to people. It is maintaining 
ting programs, it is building capital expenditures and 
t sort of thing. At the day-to-day level of smaller busi- 
ss that is the single biggest impact. Ordinary people 
an to believe it was not a bottomless spiral and they 
Id look to a possibility of coming out of the recession. 


0 
Mr Jamison: I have just one fairly quick question. 
u stated in your submission that there is a view “that the 
vy economic engines in Ontario cannot be allowed to 
down unattended or fall further into a state of disre- 
i As you may know, we have invested in the future by 
yesting in the infrastructure of the province. You go on 
say, “It is right and proper that the government of On- 
jo attempt to soften the blows, shorten the length of the 
me and prepare for the recovery.” If we had not done 
































aat we have done in the budget, do you feel the recession 
juld be a longer, deeper recession? 

| Mr Porter: We now know that all the statistics seem 
be pointing to the fact that the recovery began in the 
cond quarter, although at the same time there is a very 
rong body of opinion that says it is beginning rather 
wally and inconsistently. I said our firm is quite optimis- 
sand we believe that a lot of recessions end that way. All 
e statistics do not turn suddenly at once. 

Again, the single biggest thing was a clear signal from 
very large province, a very important province, that it 
as not going to go along with simply fighting deficits, 
iat it was going to actually put a block under this reces- 
on as much as it could and to turn and signal to people 
lat somebody was going to play Tom Henke, if you want, 
ad be the stopper. I think that was the single biggest 
iessage from the point of view of fighting the recession. 

The future, in terms of working with the private sector 
) develop high-tech, high-value-added jobs—I think that 
s the terminology used in the budget, and which I agree 
1ith—is the real way to have a sustainable long-run recov- 
ry and to really turn the problems in Ontario manufactur- 
ag around. I think the indications of that are in the budget. 

Mr Kwinter: I would just like to make a comment 
efore my colleague speaks. I have never heard such gar- 
lage in all my life. 

Mr Porter: Thank you. 

Mr Kwinter: You said yourself there were signs of 
he recovery in the second quarter. The budget did not 

















come out until the end of the second quarter. There has 
been very little money spent on anything to date. There 
have been projections of what they are going to spend. To 
say that the best signal that ever went out is that someone 
is going to take control—if you read anything about the 
budget, it was just the opposite. People were saying the 
greatest concern was about the deficit. Whether they un- 
derstood it or not makes no difference. I am talking about 
the general public. The reason we are having these hear- 
ings is because of the general feeling against the budget, 
and to suggest that the greatest thing that happened in this 
budget was that it gave a sense of confidence to people, 
that Tom Henke was in there as a stopper, is absurd. It is 
absolutely absurd to listen to this. I cannot believe it. Carry 
on. 


Mr Porter: Is that a question? 


Mr Kwinter: I said I just wanted to comment before 
my colleague asked a question. 


The Chair: Normally he is not quite so lucid in his 
opinions. 

Mr Phillips: I tend to agree with my colleague. You 
are in a different world than I am in terms of the business 
community. I will ask a question, though, on another com- 
ment you made, that you see the economy recovering a lot 
better than the budget figures. I would be interested in 
your estimates, because obviously you know the budget 
really well. What are your estimates for the recovery and, 
therefore, if those numbers you predict are right, what kind 
of surpluses should the government be running as it moves 
into that? 


Mr Porter: I really have not worked out what I think 
the future budget should look like. We would look at the 
economy on a quarterly basis in our own firm, and the last 
look we had was just last month. People are talking now 
about 2.6% and 3% kinds of growth. We really felt the 
growth would be more in the neighbourhood of 4% in 
1992. We do not believe the inflation targets the Bank of 
Canada has set will be reached, at least we hope they are 
not, because if they are, we believe it will be a fairly brutal 
experience on the economy. This is a national organiza- 
tion. We have not worked through for Ontario what we 
think that will mean in terms of increased tax expenditures 


and that sort of thing and exactly how the deficit should 


decline and so on. 

Mr Phillips: I find that curious because in your docu- 
ment you say: “Our own view is that the provincial econ- 
omy will recover somewhat more quickly and reach 
somewhat higher levels than is predicted in the budget 
papers. If we are correct, we recommend reducing provin- 
cial deficits more quickly.” 

Mr Porter: That is all we are recommending. We are 
not giving exact numbers. 

Mr Phillips: I assume you have looked at this. You 
have obviously projected out, I gather, what is going to 
happen to the provincial economy. What would you there- 
fore be suggesting to the government in deficits? 

Mr Porter: As I said, we have not worked through it 
from the point of view of what we think the impact would 
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be on tax revenues on the one side or the expenditures and 
program spending on the other side, so I am not in a posi- 
tion to tell you what J think the deficits should be. 

Mr Phillips: What are you predicting for economic 
growth, then? 

Mr Porter: As I said, I think in 1992 we can look at a 
4%— 


Mr Phillips: Real growth? 
Mr Porter: Yes. 


Mr Phillips: And if that were the case, what kind of 
deficit do you think the government should be running? 


Mr Porter: I have tried to answer this question twice 
already. 

Mr Phillips: I am relying on your credibility in this 
thing in that you have obviously studied the budget, and I 
assumed you had looked ahead at what your firm believes 
economic growth will be and what the deficits will be. One 
of our concerns is that, for ever, for the next 10 years, with 
economic growth at 4%, we are still looking at deficits of 
$7 billion, $8 billion a year. I had thought your firm had 
done some analysis and said it was predicting a certain 
growth and therefore deficits should be lower. 


Mr Porter: We do think they should be lower. Be- 
cause we think the economy will grow a little faster than 
the budget working papers predict, we believe it will be 
possible to reduce the deficits. On the other hand we also 
talk in this same presentation, and our view is, that the 
government should develop with the private sector a num- 
ber of programs in terms of helping to develop productiv- 
ity, high-value-added jobs, research and development and 
so on. Really, it is part of the capital fund for increasing 
expenditures on that side. 

Mr Phillips: By the way, is your firm in agreement 
with the way they are planning to account for the capital 
fund? 


Mr Porter: We think it is a good idea to separate 
Operating and capital funds. 


Mr Phillips: But do you agree with the way they are 
going to account for it? 


Mr Porter: I cannot answer the question because I am 
not sure. I have not looked into the details of how it is 
planned to be accounted for. 


Mr Phillips: It is quite important. As somebody who 
has studied the budget, I think they plan, as I think you 
know, to show virtually no cost to the capital for the next 
four years. I would be interested in the accounting 
community’s view on that because most of your private 
sector clients wanted to show some appreciation. I think it 
is hocus-pocus finance but I assume your firm studied the 
budget. I would like your view on that. 


Mr Porter: No cost account? What do you mean, they 
are not showing depreciation? What is it there? 

The Chair: Time is up. 

Mr Phillips: Maybe you could give us your view on 
that in writing. I have asked a few others, if you would not 
mind. 


Mr Porter: I will look into it, sure. 
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The Chair: The next five minutes for the Progressi; 
Conservative party. 


Mr Sterling: I am totally amazed at your presentati¢ 
today because I have always thought CGAs represent 
small business. I have not met one small businessman : 
woman in my constituency who has anecdotally said thi 
could understand where the government was going ont 
budget. They are not only in disapproval but they a 
frightened by the fiscal policies of this government. I ha’ 
been in politics for a long time and I have followed 
number of issues which the CGAs have been involved 
very much and I am very cynical about this presentatic 
and its motivations. I do not want any other questions. 


Mr Jackson: Just to build on that, can you name | 
least one of your Ontario-based small business clients wh 
has told your firm they support this budget? Has a clie: 
called you up and said, “Look, we’re just wild about th 
thing,” or, “We think it is supperenls, we think it is god 
for my business”? | 

Mr Porter: Yes, I could name clients because I . 
personally received phone calls from clients who supp 
the budget. It is not my business to do so. Relations 
tween clients and accountants are confidential in nature. | 

Mr Jackson: Do they know you are taking this pos 
tion on behalf of the firm and referring now on record th; 
you have received support from your clients for this bu: 
get? / 

Mr Porter: Any of them who have talked to me abo. 
the budget, which is a lot of them, know where I stand 
the budget. \ 

Mr Jackson: That is not what my question was. M 
question was, do they they concur with your— | 


Mr Porter: We did not sent any announcement to—| 
Mr Jackson: The kind of firms I work with normal 





- do that. Yours does not publish a letter of analysis? You a 


not that large a firm. 


Mr Porter: We do. We send out an analysis of i 
budget. 


Mr Jackson: Could you submit that to this comma 
so we could have a look at what your firm said as opposé¢ 
to your personal views on this matter? Could you mat 
that available to this committee? 


Mr Porter: I can do that but I cannot do it today. 


Mr Jackson: What was your firm’s position? I une 
stand your personal position in terms— 


Mr Porter: When you receive it you will find th 
what we do at the time is simply send out a statemer, 
basically, of fact. This is reasonably traditional among a 
counting firms. The commentary is almost kept to nil ail 
you basically report what is in the budget and report wh 
the basic statements of the Treasurer of the day are, whé 
ever the political persuasion of the Treasurer. It is a fair 
non-political statement. } 


Mr Jackson: And your senior partners would hav 


met to discuss these matters. Are you one of those a 
that— 


eee 
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Mr Porter: I am one of the founding partners. We 
e met to discuss it. 

Mr Jackson: And that is the consensus of your 
tners? 

Mr Porter: Yes, the consensus, that is true. 

Mr Jackson: Okay. Are you aware of the 
rermment’s need to raise $1 billion in revenue each 
nth of this fiscal year? 

Mr Porter: It would have to be somewhere near that 
- based on the deficit. 

‘Mr Jackson: And are you aware that the current tax- 
mechanisms available to this government, with its 
sent projections, would indicate that it will fall short? 
Mr Porter: No. 

‘Mr Jackson: If that were true, what in your view as 
economist would be the options of the government 
ied with that reality? 

‘Mr Porter: I am not an economist, I am an accoun- 
t, first of all. 

Mr Jackson: Thank you for correcting me. You sound 
wre like an economist than you do an accountant, but I 
dlogize. 

Mr Porter: I have not said “on the one hand” or “on 
; other hand” all morning. 

‘Mr Jackson: That would make you sound like a 
litician. 

Mr Christopherson: And then he would be like you. 
'Mr Porter: Can you just summarize this? You are 
iting the government is falling short by $1 billion a 
onth. 

' Mr Jackson: I have been advised by certain persons 
10 have analysed the budget that there is a shortfall in 
venue projections, even with the $10-billion deficit and 
ttain optimistic growth projections for revenue. As an 
countant, when that situation occurs, what options are 
ailable to a government? 

Mr Porter: The only options available if you still 
ive a shortfall is you have to increase borrowing, in- 
ease taxes or cut expenditures. Those are the three op- 
ms any government always has. 

Mr Jackson: Which of those options do you think 
‘ould be in Ontario’s best interests if that were the case? 

| Mr B. Ward: Hypothetically speaking. 

Mr Jackson: He has been answering hypothetically 
| morning. 

Mr Porter: I wanted to start off by saying that this is 
ypothetical, because you are telling me this. It is obvi- 
isly that kind of thing. 

Mr Jackson: It has occurred in most of the last few 
zars, incidentally, that we have had a shortfall. That is 
ell known to you, I am sure. 

Mr Porter: Obviously, some form of prudent mix is 
hat you need. I do not think you do one or the other. 

Mr Jackson: So you are referencing to the wealth tax or 
» this land speculation tax as a potential supportable docu- 
ient for you as an accountant, a supportable approach? 











































Mr Porter: I stated here what we thought of the land 
speculation tax. We thought that certainly principal busi- 
nesses should be exempted, that is, people who really do 
develop land. Otherwise, it will cause a disinterest in de- 
veloping property in Ontario. 

Mr Jackson: What about the transfer of properties, 
like a nursing home or whatever, a day care centre, any- 
thing of that nature, private business that extends into the 
social sector? 


Mr Porter: You ask me if there should be a tax on 
that kind of transfer? 


Mr Jackson: That is what would be embraced by land 
spec tax or land transfer and land spec tax. 


The Chair: Our time is up, so I must interject and 
thank you for your presentation. 


Mr B. Ward: On a point of order, Mr Chairman: I am 
a little bit troubled by the comments, I think from Mr 
Kwinter, I realize in the heat of the moment. We have 
individuals we invited to come down to give presentations 
on their points of view of the budget, and I am going to 
have some difficulty in accepting what I hear at times from 
certain groups or organizations, but I really do not think 
we should use words like “garbage” or other words that I 
think are inappropriate for this committee. Sure, we can 
disagree and we can ask pointed questions, but that was a 
little bit extreme. 


Mr Jackson: I would have used “irresponsible” myself. 


-Mr B. Ward: I am expressing my opinion. I do not 
think it is appropriate at this committee to use language 
like that when we invite people down here to express their 
opinions. 

Mrs Sullivan: That is not a point of order. 

The Chair: I do not think we should enter into a de- 
bate on this. I think we should maybe take that as a consid- 
eration, that we would like to have a nice atmosphere in 
here so that a good exchange of information can take 
place. Thank you again for coming and for your thoughts 
and opinions. 

Mr Porter: Thank you very much. 


1110 
FAIR SHARE FOR PEEL TASK FORCE 


The Chair: Our next presentation is from the Fair 
Share for Peel Task Force, Hal Brooks, chairman. We have 
allocated half an hour of time. The length of your presenta- 
tion will be subtracted from the half-hour and whatever 
time is left over will be equally divided among the three 
parties for questions. Thank you for coming. We will just 
have a moment while the brief is handed out and then we 
can begin. 

Mr Brooks: Mr Chairman, members of the legislative 
committee, good morning and thank you very much for the 
opportunity to meet with you. My name is Hal Brooks and 
I am currently the president of the board of directors of the 
United Way for Peel Region. This morning I am speaking 
to you on behalf of the Fair Share for Peel Task Force, a 
group of major child and family service agencies in our Com- 
munity. With me is Mr John Huether, who is the executive 
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director of Peel Children’s Aid Society and also a board 
member of the Peel United Way. 

We are concerned about our community. The infra- 
structure required to meet child and family service de- 
mands in Peel is clearly inadequate. Furthermore, the gap 
between demonstrated needs and service capability is now 
widening. The implications of this gap are indeed serious 
and we believe they challenge the social stability within 
our region. Peel, like other outlying regions in the greater 
Toronto area, has experienced dramatic population growth. 
With that, rapid transformation from a rural to very much 
an urban profile has occurred over the last decades. 

The Ministry of Community and Social Services not 
long ago released the Children First report. As you are well 
aware, this document makes an impassioned plea that the 
wellbeing of children and the protection of their entitle- 
ments must be society’s highest priority. This is certainly 
consistent with a number of related initiatives, some even 
international in scope. I refer here of course to the United 
Nations Convention on the Rights of the Child. 

The agencies that provide for children and families in 
Peel are frustrated, frustrated because the tremendous 
growth and need in the region have far outstripped the 
capacity to meet it, frustrated because the primary resource 
allocations from the province do not presently recognize 
this growth nor provide for it. 

Nevertheless, we were heartened by the adoption in the 
Legislature in June of resolution 15: 

“That, in the opinion of this House, recognizing that 
there currently exists a chronic underfunding of social ser- 
vices for children, youth and families in the region of Peel, 
which has caused a report to be prepared by the Fair Share 
for Peel Task Force consisting of volunteer presidents and 
senior staff from the Children’s Aid Society for Peel Re- 
gion and the United Way of Peel Region, which report has 
clearly shown the need for a consistent method for allocat- 
ing provincial grants for social services, the Minister of 
Community and Social Services should take concrete steps 
to increase the service base to a satisfactory level over a 
five-year period and develop an equitable funding formula 
that recognizes population growth and social indicators.” 

We commend the Legislature for recognizing both the 
seriousness of the issues at hand and the need for decisive 
action on this front on behalf of not just the children and 
families of Peel, but of Ontario as well. 

Regarding the report of the fair share task force, I 
would draw your attention initially to the page which lists 
Organizations in Peel which have so far provided formal 
support for our initiative. These represent broad-based and 
grass-roots organizations in our community. 

The main body of the report, and I believe everyone 
has a copy, chronicles the allocation of provincial funds to 
our community in various categories. In each case, typical 
service implications for Peel agencies are highlighted. For 
example, on page 7 you will notice towards the bottom 
that the Peel Children’s Centre has wait lists of approxi- 
mately 14 months. Even cases of extreme need will wait 
four or five months for service and there are presently no 
crisis intervention services available in Peel. In the child 

welfare category on page 11 is another example. If you go 


Dufferin to get help for her two school-aged child: 


to the last line, you will notice that the per capita sup. 
for Peel is less than half of the provincial average. In 
it is the second worst in Ontario, slightly ahead of 
region, which is another GTA region, as you know. ” 
places tremendous strain on children’s aid society I 
grams, and some of the implications are listed on page 
and 13 at the bottom. Similar findings are reported 
categories of child care, developmentally challenged | 
family services. 

Let me give you some very typical case studies 
vided by the Catholic Family Services of See 

Mrs A called the Catholic Family Services of P: 






Sarah and Peter, who were having behaviour problem) 
school. They had seen a social worker at school who 
assessed them and felt they needed longer-term coun: 
ling, which the school could not provide. The school so 
worker felt that the children were experiencing many p 
lems because they had witnessed the murder of their fa 
two years earlier. Six months after the original call, t: 
are still waiting for service. 
A second one: Mr B recently contacted the agency 
get help for his son, who had been sexually abused b 
relative. They had just completed a very agonizing t 
which had resulted in a conviction of that relative. T 
had received great support during the trial from a court: 
dered psychologist and others. Several months after 
trial, however, Mr and Mrs B’s marriage took a turn for 
worse under the weight of the trial experience. Mr B ca 
the agency for help but was placed on a waiting list. F, 
weeks later he called back to say his wife had forced 
to leave the house, and they are still waiting for help fr A 
the agency. | 
Finally, Mrs C called the agency recently because : 
marriage was falling apart. She and her husband had tr 














to sort out their problems on their own without succe 


They called family services to get help to make their 

riage work. They have two young children, Tim < 
Wayne, and would prefer that the family stay together. | 
months after the original call, Mrs C called back to say 
situation was getting much worse. Several people had 5 
gested lawyers, but they did not wish to separate. They | 
unable to afford a private therapist. Separation will pro} 
bly mean Mrs C will have to apply for family benefits. 

We could go on and on. These are real-life situati« 
that currently exist in the region of Peel. 

What do we want from Ontario? Primarily and first 
all we would like recognition that children and families | 
the greatest and most important resource we have in t 
province, and then funding priorities which reflect t 
commitment. Second, we would like recognition, as | 
resolution indicated, that areas with high populatil 
growth have not been well served by the current fundi 
algorithms. Redress is required to provide some form 
equity of service, and we look forward with considera! 
hope and anticipation to working with the Sand oot 












addressing these issues in a very co-operative and collat 
tative fashion. Thank you very much. } 


Mrs Sullivan: I am very interested in your presen! 
tion. I think you make a compelling case. Coming from if 
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ighbouring area of Halton, which has not experienced 
ite the same amount of growth that Peel has but cer- 
inly has had the same pressures on children and family 
ices, I would like to ask some very specific questions. 

| First, have you completed in Peel an infrastructure re- 
yw that includes both capital and operating needs for the 
1g term and presented that to government? Has that ex- 


ise been gone through in Peel? 


Mr Brooks: I could ask John on some of the specific 
estions, if you would not mind. 


|The Chair: You could perhaps introduce him. 


Mr Brooks: John Huether, as I mentioned at the out- 
, is the executive director of Peel Children’s Aid Soci- 
y. He is also a board member of the United Way. 


Mr Huether: In 1988 we conducted a needs study 
itlining some of the priorities within the region, which 
s been submitted to government. In terms of prioritizing 
pital expenditures, no, we have not done that. 


| Mrs Sullivan: Do you also have a joint committee— 
is is just sort of information-gathering—of people who 
e involved in the delivery of children’s health and care 
irvices who work together to present priority lists to the 
inistry in terms of funding? 

‘Mr Huether: We do have an interagency committee 
at is working on formalizing the kind of structure you 
e talking about. On an ad hoc basis, we have co-opera- 
vely worked with the local area office in prioritizing 
seds and use of the available dollars within the region. 
‘ur problem is, how do we stretch the dollars? There are 
‘aly so many things you can do with the dollars and it is a 
‘obson’s choice we are faced with. 

_ Mrs Sullivan: Have you joined with other children’s 
id societies in the growth areas that are facing intense 
ressure on their budgets and that have been operating and 
fe operating in a deficit position? Have you joined that 
articular group of children’s aid societies? 

Mr Huether: Our children’s aid society and board are 
ctively participating with the Ontario Association of 
*hildren’s Aid Societies’ board and funding committee to 
resent the issues and to try to see that they are addressed 
1a systematic way. We are not making fast progress, but 
ne association had a meeting with the minister in the 
pring. Another one is scheduled for the early part of Sep- 
amber. She has assured us that she sees there are funda- 
aental problems with the child welfare funding formula 
nd is prepared to work with us to try to address that. At 
his point in time, there have been no additional dollars 
movided to address that and there are a number of socie- 
ies in the GTA that are in very serious trouble. 

Mrs Sullivan: Including our own. 

Mr Brooks: Could I add to that an additional re- 
ponse? We recognize beyond the CAS, which is certainly 
\ critical area of need, other agencies that are reflected in 
sategories in this report. We have worked in some concert 
and collaboration with regions like York to make them 
iware of what we are doing. I understand they are in the 
yrocess of releasing a report not unlike this one; their 
chronicles. We recognize that these are GTA issues and 
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there has to be some response which is co-ordinated, but 
we are here today because we represent the particular is- 
sues within Peel region. 


Mrs Sullivan: Certainly in the budget hearings, be- 
cause in the budget you do not see these problems being 
addressed nor a beginning. 

I want to ask a question about commercial child care. 
Do you see the recent changes in policy relating to the 
funding of pay equity programs for commercial child care 
as affecting the availability of child care in your area? 


Mr Huether: Yes. 
1120 


Mrs Sullivan: Would you like to comment further on 
that? How many of your young people are in commercial 
child care centres now? 


Mr Huether: Our task force has not looked at that 
particular issue in specific terms so I cannot give you spe- 
cific examples, but it is a reality in Peel that the commer- 
cial child care centres have made up a reasonably high 
proportion of the centres in that community, and there is 
no question that they are having considerable difficulty 
surviving. 

Mrs Sullivan: In Halton, I think more than 70% of 
our children are in commercial child care centres and I 
wondered if the figures were comparable. 


Mr Huether: I am sorry, I do not have the figures 
available to be able to talk to that other than to say that in 
general terms there is a decline in available child care 
spaces. 

Mr Jackson: I would like to build on that question 
because I think one of the offensive priorities of the cur- 
rent socialist government is its interest in building child 
care spaces but not providing the subsidies or allowing the 
current system to expand naturally with some funding, but 
rather to shut down one sector. There is a delay in that. We 
understand where they are coming from, they support that, 
but there is a cost in the transition because you are putting 
money into building competing child care spaces at tax- 
payer expense when there is an incredible demand, partic- 
ularly in Peel—there is across Ontario, but it is particularly 
acute in the GTA because of growth—for subsidized 
spaces or for increased subsidized space levels. 

I think that really hits at the nub of an offensive priority 
where money may be going into capital but that money 
could be going into program. Is that the concern being 
expressed? It has nothing to do with the philosophical ar- 
gument of for-profit or not-for-profit; it is just that for 
every dollar you are putting into bricks and mortar you 
cannot be helping a family who is on a waiting list. 


Mr Huether: I think my perspective of the problem 
of available subsidy dollars for child care in Peel is that 
every single additional cent that might be available for 
social services or any soft services in the region is going 
into paying the 20% of the municipal share of welfare, and 
therefore the region, even with a significant tax increase, iS 
not able to pick up the available spaces that can be made 
because it cannot afford to put an additional burden on the 
property tax base. That is an incredible dilemma that the 
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regional government is facing and is something that I think 
is of much more concern in terms of its impact on the 
number of subsidized spaces available. 


Mr Jackson: Let me move into that area then. One of 
the other offensive priorities of this socialist government 
which concerns me is that it has shelved the Provincial- 
Municipal Social Services Review Committee report, the 
Ron Book report, which I thought was a fairly good docu- 
ment in terms of bringing focus to the relationship between 
municipal funding levels and provincial responsibilities. 
Obviously that document made some recommendations— 
we are pleased it went that far—showing the changes in 
ratios. 

My understanding, from discussions at the deputy min- 
isterial level, is that that this whole document is dead, that 
the years of progress we thought we were getting towards 
in terms of stabilizing not only the formulas about partici- 
pation but also acceptance of growth factors which have 
become so acute in York and Peel—and you are at the top 
of the list for how serious this problem is in this province. 

Are you concerned about the fact that the government 
seems to be turning its back on these reforms but is rather 
infatuated with some other reforms that have little, if any- 
thing, to do with children’s mental health services and so- 
cial service delivery? 


Mr Huether: Our task force has not specifically 
looked at the details of the PMSSR but there is no question 
that the governance issues, which is what you are talking 
about in terms of social services, need to be addressed. The 
Children First paper that Hal made reference to also raises 
that as a fundamental question that needs to be addressed. 


Mr Jackson: My final question has to do with this 
whole issue of children’s aid societies because, like Mrs 
Sullivan, coming from Halion, we are quite aware of the 
dire straits that children’s services are in particularly in the 
GTA and in northern Ontario which it is also experiencing 
severe cases. 

The budget document sets out the government’s priori- 
ties. They cannot do all things for all people. The day 
before the budget they wrote off some $200 million owing 
with respect to the Dome. They made a major transfer, 
about a third of a billion dollars, to the teachers’ pension 
plan. There were some very subtle priorities expressed by 
the socialists and yet we did not get confirmation that there 
is enough of a buffer in the Ministry of Community and 
Social Services to accommodate the adjustment in your 
growth factor. 

I am not disputing that it took four or five months to 
get the minister’s attention to a meeting. You got that. 
There is speculation in the paper that we are going to have 
a new minister so the whole thing is going to be set back 
another little while. 

The fact is that there is no money in this budget to 
address your concern. That has been confirmed at the dep- 
uty ministerial level. How do you feel about the fact that 
we have seen no indication that the government is pre- 
pared to cut from other programs in order to honour its 
informal discussions with you to address a serious problem 
facing children? I know what it means in my region. The 
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increased suicide rate among our youth is the most graj 
demonstration of the cost of this offensive priority. 


Mr Brooks: Just to respond, we recognize tha 
government faces some very tough decisions. We d 
want to minimize those choices that you face at all. I 
Our position and the reason we are here, as I mention 
the conclusion of my comments, is to make an i 
sioned plea that children and families represent the } 
highest priority within this government and, second, that 
whole allocation system be thoroughly reviewed becaus| 
herent in it right now are some really gross inequities. 

It is fine within the GTA for communities like 50} 
and 100,000 people to spring up. Somebody looks afte’ 
roads and the sewers and perhaps, if we are lucky, 
police force, but there are a lot of other soft services 
have to be put in place and there has not been recogni 
of those growth factors in the past, and we are hurting. 
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Mr Christopherson: I think within the issues | 
raise you have probably dealt with, one way or ano 
half the issues that impact on this government. The’ 
part of your comments about the infrastructure and 
relationship with municipal governments and the n 
there are ones that are very close to me, having spent! 
years in local government before I came here myself. | 

I was also interested in the concerns and refere 
made both by questions and in your comments to PM 
the Hopcroft report, the whole issue of disentangle 
All of these are priorities for both levels of govern 
and certainly all the services that are contained within 
communities that are mentioned. Children and familie! 
terms of a priority, I would suggest to you are one of 
driving reasons why you have a budget such as we hay 
front of us here in this province. | 

It was mentioned by previous members that cen 
things were not addressed and some things were omittd 
would like to make a statement and put a question to 
that one of things we attempted to do was to follo 
philosophy that said we cannot walk away from the pe 
of Ontario during this major recession, the most impor 
and deepest recession since the 1930s. We cannot vy 
away from those people and ignore them, and so we 
done everything we can to maintain the kind of servi 
beef up the services where at all possible, and still try 
remain as fiscally responsible as we can. Quite a balan 
act. 

























I would like to ask you, first of all, if you believe } 
in general, that thrust during a recession is the right so 
thing to do, and if it is—and I am asking this hypotl 
cally—how would following the other approach, the 
roney approach, have impacted on the agencies and. 
people you represent? If we had held the line and cut t 
On services and not recognized the need to at least mi 
tain, how would that have impacted on the people an 
agencies that you represent? | 


Mr Brooks: Perhaps we could both respond, and J 
could go first. 


Mr Huether: One thing that needs to be eoonnil 


the services we provide is that our volumes go up inl 
| 
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re of a recession. The number, for example, of credit 
unselling referrals that have been made to Family Ser- 
o of Peel that it cannot respond to are approaching 300 
4400. So as the government responds in terms of mak- 
g available the funding through GWA and FBA, it needs 
‘recognize that there are a group of support services like 
amily Services of Peel for credit counselling. Our agency 
's faced an average of 100 additional families a month 
at we are having to serve. Our abuse statistics, in terms 
‘allegations, have gone up significantly over the last 
ht months, and yet we have no additional capacity to 
spond to that. So that would be part of my answer. 

_ The other reality, I have to say, is that in answer to your 
yestion about the federal government, it is very clear that 
is government is facing the negative impact of the limit 
1 the Canada assistance plan, and that is affecting all of 
ar ability to respond to the people because of that limit. 
D clearly that has had a negative impact on our ability to 
spond and your ability to support us. 

| Mr Brooks: In making reference to the cap on CAP, I 
‘ould certainly agree that in economically troubled times 
focus on people, people being the priorities, is important. 
1 terms of the decisions ycu face, what gets the funding 
d what not, you face some very tough decisions, and I 
sally cannot comment in terms of what goes and what 
says, Other than to say that we represent and feel passion- 
tely, at the grass-roots level, that the impact on children 
nd families within our community because of the growth 
5 bad enough. The recession, as John has just mentioned, 
arough Family Services, Rapport Youth and Family 
‘ounselling, all these, adolescent services and so forth— 
yhen families are under stress, they tend to fracture, and it 
5 agencies such as ours that are expected to pick up and 
un with the ball, and we are hurting. 

‘In terms of the juggle of priorities that it comes down 
0, I guess what we are asking for is that children and 
amily services—furthermore I would like to applaud you. 
fhe mere opportunity to come and talk about these things 
ind for the government to open the doors to say, “Let’s sit 
lown around a table and deal with the issues in a very upfr- 
mt fashion,” the mere opportunity to dialogue is refreshing. I 
would encourage you to proceed in that direction. 


| Mr B. Ward: I represent the city of Brantford and I 
assure you that although we have not had the same growth 
4s Peel from a population standpoint, we do share eco- 
aomic pressures and, as a result of the recession, the ever- 
oresent need for social services. 

I asked this question of a previous participant. There 
are some groups and organizations in this province that are 
titicizing our government for taking the stand we did in 
this budget and ensuring that the effects of the recession 
from an economic standpoint, are lessened as much as 
possible on the grass-roots people, the working people in 
‘Ontario. We have been criticized for that, and these groups 
are saying we should be cutting those programs, we should 
be cutting out the social safety nets. What I am hearing 
from you in fact, because of the impact of the recession, 1s 
that there is an ever-present need for services that you 
provide. In fact, it is being underfunded to a degree, not 





































only from the growth standpoint, but also because of the 
impact of recession. 

Am I clear on that? I believe that was the gist of your 
presentation, that rather than cutting the programs of orga- 
nizations that have been crying to us and criticizing us for 
not doing it, in fact more money should have been allo- 
cated, if possible. 

Mr Brooks: I have two responses: First is, I think it is 
incumbent upon all of us to adopt a spirit of continuous 
improvement in the way in which service is delivered, so 
that we get the most efficient and effective delivery of 
service for the dollar investment. I mean, we have to do 
that and we have to be encouraged to do that; to sit down 
and work collaboratively so that there is an overlap in 
service and that the money is not going into bricks and 
mortar— 

Mr B. Ward: Or more properly, duplication of ser- 
Vice. 

Mr Brooks: Duplication of service and those kinds of 
things, that is part of it, but fundamentally, within that 
process of dialogue and with the government, to recognize 
the inequities that exist in the allocation systems, and some 
of them are chronicled in the report, as I mentioned. For 
Peel to have doubled its population in a little over a de- 
cade, the funds to provide that infrastructure are not there, 
so that what we end up doing is Band-Aid stuff. It is like a 
balloon: You squeeze it here and it pops out over there. 

The Chair: Time is up. 

Mr B. Ward: Quickly, I did not see anything on day 
care, and there seemed to be a focal from our friends 

across. Which page was it? 

Mr Brooks: There is a day care package on page 12. 

Mr B. Ward: Did I miss it? 


Mr Brooks: Yes. I highlighted a couple, pages 9 and 
10. Page 9 is the statistics and 10 is the analysis. 

The Chair: Time is up anyway, gentlemen. Thank 
you for coming and for your presentation. 

1140 
ALLIANCE FOR EMPLOYMENT EQUITY 

The Chair: Our next presentation is the Alliance for 
Employment Equity, Handel Mlilo. Please introduce the 
person that you are with and begin your presentation. 

Mr Mlilo: I am Handel Mlilo. I am co-ordinator for 
the Alliance for Employment Equity, and with me is Carol 
McGregor, co-ordinator for Disabled People for Employ- 
ment Equity. Mr Chairman, we would like to thank you for 
the opportunity of speaking to you today about the first 
budget presented by the New Democratic Party. 

The Alliance for Employment Equity is a coalition of 
65 organizations representing women, visible minorities, 
persons with disabilities and aboriginal persons. We were 
formed in 1987 to lobby the government to introduce man- 
datory employment equity legislation in Ontario. 

Disabled People for Employment Equity is a broad- 
based coalition of 33 disability organizations representing 
the thousands of people with disabilities in Ontario. DP 
nas been in existence since 1985, following the release of 
the Abella report which identified persons with disabilities 
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as being among the most disadvantaged group, economi- 
cally and socially, in this country. The primary mandate of 
DP is to press for mandatory employment equity legisla- 
tion both on the federal and provincial levels. 

We are here today to express our concerns with the 
budget that was introduced on April 29, 1991. We are quite 
aware of the attempt by the opposition and business to 
attack this government for the current deficit. The fact re- 
mains that this government inherited a $3.5-billion deficit 
from the previous Liberal government. This came in spite 
of the assurances from the then Premier Peterson that the 
budget was balanced. 

Attempts by critics of the NDP government to blame 
the deficit on overspending will not fool Ontarians who 
know that the primary responsibility for the recession in 
Canada must be laid squarely at the feet of the present 
Conservative government in Ottawa. Its fiscal policies of 
Reaganomics have resulted in 250,000 workers being laid 
off by the time the NDP budget was introduced in Ontario. 

In order to deflect criticism of their own inept financial 
policies, the Tories chose to attack a government that was 
attempting, in our opinion, to deal with the recession in a 
responsible manner. The NDP chose to assist those most 
affected by the recession. 

From the point of view of employment equity advo- 
cates, creating jobs or preventing loss of jobs must be seen 
as a priority issue. The people on whose behalf we advo- 
cate are usually the last ones hired and the first ones fired. 
While there have been some gains for women and racial 
minorities in the past few years, the recession has negated 
this today. Persons with disabilities and aboriginal peoples 
are still unemployed in large numbers. 

It was estimated that disabled people had an unemploy- 
ment rate of 80% prior to the recession, and we now know 
that these numbers have risen considerably during the re- 
cession. Reports from food banks indicate that disabled 
people are having to rely on this service just to exist from 
week to week. Approximately 35% of aboriginal peoples 
are employed for less than six months per year and aborig- 
inal women earn approximately $5,000 annually. I would 
like Carol to continue from here. 


Mrs McGregor: We understand the difficult position 
that the Treasurer was in in attempting to deal with the 
overwhelming problems facing this province, but we have 
some serious concerns about the budget that we would like 
to address at this time. 

1. In the budget, $24 million was allotted to the public 
service for employment equity initiatives. Of these mon- 
eys, $11 million was committed by the previous Liberal 
government. The budget is strangely silent on funding for 
the new Employment Equity Commissioner. In fact, we 
know that the commissioner received only $1 million to 
carry out her mandate of developing legislation. This is to 
include the cost of consultation throughout the province. 
This makes one wonder about the true commitment of this 
government to employment equity. 

2. The budget makes no mention of extending funding 
for accommodation for persons with disabilities in the 
public service. At a time when various ministries should be 
encouraging persons with disabilities to apply for posi- 








tions, this omission could have serious repercussions 
fact, it is now taking up to one year to accommodate 
employee who is disabled within the public service. Thi 
totally unacceptable from our viewpoint. You will nol 
able to retain disabled people within any ministry if 

are not able to accommodate them. 

3. In its budget submission, the government recogn 
the importance of education and training for jobs. I 
previous submission that we made prior to the budget, 
pointed out that students with disabilities at college 
universities must have expanded funding to compens 
them for their extra expenses incurred as a result of 
commodating their disability while attending post-seco 
ary education. There is nothing in this budget to addi 
that problem. 

4. If a person wishes to access programs on job tre 
ing, he or she must have a job in the first place. For abo 
inal persons and persons with disabilities, thi 
opportunities have not existed previously. We are not 
to access those programs and, again, there is nothing 
this budget to address that. Where are the training : 
tives that will enable these groups to enter the workforce 

5. In the budget there is a reference to equity for 
original peoples. There is a commitment for $48 million 
assist aboriginal peoples in establishing self-governm 
and land claims. However, there is nothing to assist 
large numbers of aboriginal peoples who live in url 
centres. Off-reserve people are not fully represented in { 
budget. | 
6. In the budget there is a strong commitment to ] 
equity by this government. The years of discriminat 
towards women have unfortunately made it necessary 
the government to respond in this fashion. However, 
would like to point out that if previous governments 
introduced mandatory employment equity legislati 
there would not be this necessity to correct past wron 
Mandatory employment equity legislation would hi 
achieved the same objective and would have assisted | 
other three designated groups simultaneously. | 

This budget attempts to respond to the ravages o 
Serious recession. If the opposition is indeed concer 
about the deficit, then it should be working in partners 
with the government to find solutions that will alleviate 
pain caused by this recession. The charade of public he 
ings will do nothing to put food on the table for work 
who have been laid off. It is not going to assist disab 
people who have to continue to use food banks in la’ 
numbers. The charade will just increase this deficit. J 
voters of Ontario will not be misled. | 

We urge the government to stay with the values ti 
got it into office in the first place. It is these values t 
won them the right to form the government. We urge th 
to ignore their detractors and carry out the promises t 
were made during the election. Mandatory employm 
equity is just one such promise. 

The Chair: Thank you. We have five minutes | 
each of the parties, beginning with the New Democré 
Party. | 
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Ms M. Ward: I appreciate your advice, which you 
sed off with, telling us to stay on track. You emphasize 
problems that the disabled face and I think that is a 
'y good point to be emphasized. It is something that the 
alic should realize could happen to any of us. We could at 
ne point be disabled and be in that situation. Sometimes 
ahave to appeal to people on their own self-interest. 

| What I would like to ask you is if you think we are 
ading in the right direction. I think I gather that from 
ur presentation. You have some recommendations of 
ngs you think we should be moving a little faster on, the 
iployment equity, but overall do you feel that the direc- 


mn being taken is the correct one? 


Mrs McGregor: We felt initially that the direction the 
vernment was taking was in the right direction. How- 
‘er, I must tell you that the disabled community in partic- 
ar has serious reservations about the direction that your 
jvernment is heading in. 

| We are not happy with long-term care, although I am 
ping to let other people coming in this afternoon probably 
jeak on that. Transportation remains an issue. As for em- 
oyment equity, the recent speech by Juanita Westmore- 
nd-Traoré gives cause to think that you are backing away 
om your previous commitment of Bill 172. 

The disabled community is at a very militant stage. We 
ve had promises from the NDP government. We worked 
ary hard in consultation with your leader to develop Bill 
72. This is a bill that he put his heart into. We put a lot of 
ours into trying to develop this legislation that would 
ffect all the four groups and labour. This was not done 
ist on a whim. To back away from this piece of legislation 
this time would seriously damage your own reputation 
rith our community. 

We had been promised at a meeting in the fall with the 
remier that we would have employment equity legislation 
'y this spring. Obviously, we do not have it. We were told 
ta recent meeting earlier with the new commissioner that 
ye would have legislation come September. We will not 
save that legislation by September. 
__ We probably will not get this legislation introduced 
nto the House until next spring, following yet another 
‘ound of consultations. We have been consulted to death 
‘bout employment equity, about the wrongs that have been 


| 





















zetting employed. I cannot emphasize it hardly enough. I 
have people out there who are in dire need. We are being 
hit very hard by this recession. We have people who are 
hot getting attendant care until five o’clock in the after- 
noon. They are not getting breakfast until five o’clock in 
the afternoon. They cannot get out even to go and meet 


iget them out of bed. 
This group of people is being hit very, very hard by the 
cuts in services. I do not think this community will stand 








still without some strong legislation, strong measures com- 
ing from this government, and we see this government 
backing off on disability issues. 

Ms M. Ward: There have been increases for the dis- 
abled transportation, and the— 


Mrs McGregor: The services have been cut back on 
transportation. I do not know whether you are aware that 
the city told the disabled community that they must be 
content with less on Transhelp. 


Ms M. Ward: From what I understand about the 
buses— 

Mrs McGregor: We may get that. There is a— 

Ms M. Ward: There is an effort to stall at the moment 
because of the municipalities. The province wants to put in 
more funding for it but the municipalities have a problem 
with the matching fund. 

I probably had better finish off my questions. In the 
employment equity, there was $24 million allocated for 
initiatives in the public service, and the disabled, along 
with minorities and aboriginal peoples, are the target group 
of that. That is the public service. 

Mrs McGregor: That is right. 

Ms M. Ward: You need the legislation, I think, in 
order to get it to happen in the private— 

Mrs McGregor: To the public. 

Ms M. Ward: To the broader public, yes. 

Mr Sutherland: I guess basically what you are telling 
us is that you feel this government has not done enough, 
quickly enough, on the issues of employment equity in 
terms of the legislative channel, but also on putting the 
money where our mouth is in terms of other programs 
within the public service and in those agencies that serve 
many of the constituents you represent. This seems to be a 
common theme that we are beginning to hear, despite the 
fact that we have a $9.7 billion deficit. The demands and 
the needs are still very great out there and they have be- 
come greater. 

I guess the other thing you are saying is you are getting 
very frustrated, and as people who have been patient for a 
very long time it is easy to understand why you are getting 
frustrated. 

Besides what you have got in your document here, is 
there any other specific advice you would like to give in 
the area of employment equity? 

Mr Mlilo: Yes, I think so. What we are really urging 
you is to stick to those principles. One of them is lack of 
mandatory employment equity legislation. It is still as es- 
sential as it was before you got elected. It is even more SO 
now because of the effects of a receding economy. The 
urge for me is, do not be distracted from those principles 
that got you here and let us get on with it. 

Mrs McGregor: I would like to again emphasize the 
lack of accommodation in the public service. This has been 
coming to me more and more often. We have several people 
who have gone into the public service who have yet to be 
accommodated after eight months. This affects the job per- 
formance. It affects the way other employees view disabled 
people if you do not have the equipment to do your job. 
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I use a voice computer, for example. If I was to go into 
the public service, I would even tell you the process, be- 
cause we are fighting with this government now to try to 
get one person accommodated. We have been trying now 
for eight months to get one person a voice computer and a 
scanner to do his job. Being blind, if you do not have this 
equipment—I was offered a job with the government, and 
it was very nice, but I still could not do my job because 
you guys could not give me the equipment. It is tendered 
out and to me, this is a ridiculous way to do business with 
disabled people because you are going to have to develop 
a large store of specialized equipment that is there so that 
you are not going to have to wait for months. 

You cannot ask people to go in there to do a job and 
not give them the tools to do that job. I am very competent 
in what I do, providing I have that equipment to do my 
job. The people you have hired in your various ministries 
are very competent, but if you do not give them the equip- 
ment to do their job, they are obviously not going to be 
very efficient in their own job. There has to be a better way 
of serving the accommodation needs of people within the 
public service. 


Mr Phillips: Thank you for a very good presentation. 
It is just one year ago, almost today, that the election 
Started, as you probably remember, and I think your com- 
munity played a big role in the change of government. I 
always carry the Agenda for People around with me be- 
cause it certainly was used very much in the campaign 
and, as I say, I think your community played a big role. 

As your community would see priorities, what would 
be the number one in terms of the government’s taking 
action to be of the most assistance? 


Mrs McGregor: You are talking about the disabled 
community? 


Mr Phillips: Yes. 


Mrs McGregor: The disabled community right now 
is not happy with long-term care. We are not happy with 
deinstitutionalization. We are not happy with employment 
equity legislation and transportation. Those four are proba- 
bly all sitting up there equally. 

We thought we were going to get something out of 
long-term care, and it is a very poor piece that came out. 
We are not at all satisfied with that, and people who are 
stuck, who are in institutions, you just have to read the cases 
going on with Christopher Robin right now. Our concern 
with the children in institutions is very great, and we have to 
look out for those because they are very vulne. able. 

Employment equity legislation: Obviously we have to 
get our people off welfare. We are attaching a great prior- 
ity to this. I for one am not convinced that this is going to 
be the be-all and end-all. The constituency I represent 
probably does feel that by the time we get this legislation, 
we are going to automatically get jobs. I am afraid we are 
not going to get those jobs when we see what is happening 
after five years on the federal level. Even if we were to 
introduce this, the backlash even within the Ontario public 
service is still fairly sharp against disabled people coming 
in. I am a registered nurse and J still was not initially 
deemed qualified for a job by anyone, even though I had 
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past work experience. We have a long way to go to ace 
people with disabilities. | 

I really could not put a priority on any one, but th 
four still remain top. 


Mr Phillips: I think you say in your brief that a 
priority is to create jobs, just jobs generically. As you 
imagine, there is in this committee quite a difference 
opinion about the impact the budget will have in terms 
job creation in the province, and my own view is only ti 
will tell. This is an interesting debate we are going to h 
here, but the proof will only be maybe in a year or 
years from now when we see what impact the budget 
have. | 

In terms of the groups and the people that you d 
with, are you seeing any change now, in the last month 
SO, in employment opportunity? We hear the recession 
ending. The budget is beginning to kick in now with 
positive impact. Are you starting to see a pickup in 
economy? | 

Mr Mlilo: When people say the economy is turni 
around, is coming up, the people I represent are probat 
the last ones to feel that. You know, last one hired, first 0 
fired is not a position in which, right now, you start to fé 
any positive anything. We are starting from a disadvant 
in the first place of discrimination in the workplace for 
designated groups, and that disadvantage makes it worse 
a recession. We applaud recession-fighting measures 
cause they minimize to some extent the pain that t 
groups would suffer, which is even more in many ways. | 

But in terms of have I seen anything in the last mont 
are you asking me if I have seen anything in the last two 
three years? There may have been positive things here a 
there for women in racial minorities, but we are just seeii 
a lot of designated group members who are just not acces 
ing the workplace, because the workplace is still very di 
criminatory to them. There are dozens of examples 0 
there of people who could come here and and tell you th 


| 





despite their qualifications, despite their efforts, the wor 
place is not very friendly sometimes. 


1200 


Mr Phillips: You would say that the budget is reas 
sion-fighting. Is it? The concern some have is that it | 
fighting the symptoms of the recession, but perhaps rath 
than accelerating the end of the recession, it may proldy 


the recession. Does your group have a view on that? 


Mr Mlilo: We have read also, as you have, the colun 
nists who have said that perhaps this province took tl 
right road in trying to deal with the economic problen 
that exist right now. I look at it from the point of view « 
somebody dealing with disadvantaged people. Whe 
somebody says to me, “We are trying one way or the oth 
to minimize the effect of what is going on here”—and th 
is a positive thing—then I say: “Go on from there. De! 
with these systemic problems that exist.” 

Mrs Sullivan: How do you see that having bein 
done in this budget, the effect of the recession being min 
mized? From what I hear from you in fact, there has bee 
none of that minimizing effect in your organization; yo 
do not see that effect. 
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Mr Mlilo: No; I am saying any time you try to blunt 


increase in unemployment, you indirectly help us, be- 


1se we are the ones that get there first in the unemploy- 


int situation, because of the historic disadvantages. That 
all I am saying. I am not saying that the claim that it is a 
ession-fighting budget is being seen, because I have not 
n it. I am just saying that in any discussion where 
mebody is attempting to minimize unemployment rates 
g higher and minimize effects of economic recessions 
dso on, you have to look at it and say, people are doing 
mething, at least in the immediate term, and hopefully 
ionger measures in the longer term. 

| Mr Sterling: I am interested in your views on the 
pjected deficits by the Treasurer over the next three or 
r years. We hear a lot about the $9.7 billion, but we 
lar less about the deficit of about $8 billion for the next 
ee years, when we are supposed to be out of the reces- 
mn and in a positive time. Do you think that the govern- 
ent should be operating at a deficit during that period of 






| 
| 
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Mrs McGregor: I do not see any other way the gov- 
nment is going to operate except in a deficit. We have no 
loblem with the deficit from our perspective. Disabled 
ople never have any money to begin with. We are al- 
ays living on a deficit. We would like to see the govern- 
‘ent continue on its course, I think from our perspective, 
'we had some decent legislation that would enable dis- 
led people to have jobs. 

You have to look at the cost of keeping a disabled 
erson at home each year. You are paying people who are 
walified, people who have got university degrees, college 
grees, to sit at home and collect welfare up to $21,000 
hd $25,000 to $26,000 a year with support services. If 
iat person were enabled to enter the job market, that 
ould take that burden off it. The other taxpayers would 
ot have to pay. 

I do not know of any other society that is so willing to 
eep disabled people sitting at home collecting welfare as 
‘anada is. We are the last industrialized country to bring 


| 
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Mr Sterling: My concern is the ability of future gov- 
ymments to take care of special problems of many of the 
yeople you represent. My concern is that by continuing to 
oad up the total debt, or the deficit, you make future gov- 
‘mments less and less capable. They are less capable be- 
pause they have fewer dollars to deal with those problems, 
0 support people who are deinstitutionalized and to help 
deople in the community who need extra help. 
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Mrs McGregor: We would agree with you on that but 
I think again we have to look at the fiscal policies that are 
coming out of Ottawa. The transfer payments obviously 
had a negative effect in how they are being introduced by 
our community. We are fighting the Tories very hard on 
this. We are not happy with the fiscal policies in Ottawa. 
When it trickles down from the feds to the provincial gov- 
ernment to the municipal governments, municipal govern- 
ments are the ones that have to turn around and say, “We 
cannot provide services.” 

I have got diabetics coming to me saying they have 
home care services cut off and no one to load up their 
insulin syringes—people who are blind having to load up 
their own insulin syringes. I do not think you would be 
very happy if I, as a blind person, were to load a syringe 
and give it to you. Yet we are asking people in their homes 
not to have anyone come in and do this. So the municipali- 
ties are being forced because of lack of resources to do 
this. We are already being hit. I do not know how much 
worse off this community that I represent could be in the 
future than we are right now. 

Mr Sterling: My concern when we hear representa- 
tions, as we did yesterday afternoon from economists and 
people who have a worldly outlook on the whole matter, is 
the ability of future governments to take care of the people 
in the best possible way they can. I have to tell you that it 
appears that the provincial government has set a direction 
that was practised by past federal governments. It is going 
to be in a very, very difficult position to be able to deal 
with problems. That is my biggest concern. If we do not 
pay our way now, or if we do not pay our way next year or 
the year after, how on earth are we going to be able to take 
care of our people? I do not know the answer to that. I 
mean, you have to pay some time. 

Mrs McGregor: I do not know the answer to that 
either, but I certainly know that in the last eight years 
disabled people in boom times were not being served by 
the present economic policies. We are not being served in 
the recessionary times either obviously. At some point in 
time we have to bite the bullet. Yes, we know—everyone 
tells us to take in our belts, you know, tighten up a little 
thinner. You are asking people to live on less than $600 
dollars a month in most cases. You are asking them to do 
without food, which is making their health worse. This is 
in boom times. This is prior to any recession. This is when 
Ontario was booming, we were asking people to live in 
poverty like this. In a recessionary time, you want a gov- 
ernment to say, “We are going to cut you off even fur- 

ther”? I do not think anybody would expect services to be 
cut less than they are right now. 

The Chair: Thank you for your presentation this 
morning. This committee will reconvene this afternoon at 
1:30 with the Ontario Federation of Agriculture. 


The committee recessed at 1209. 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 


The committee resumed at 1338. 


The Chair: I see a quorum. I would like to begin this 
afternoon’s hearing so we can be on time. We are starting a 
little late, but that is not a problem. 

The format for the hearings is that you will do your 
presentation, and whatever time is left over from the half- 
hour you have been allocated will be divided equally 
among the parties. The questioning will be done in order. 
Each party will take up its time for the questions. The 
questions will begin, after you have finished your presen- 
tation, by the Conservative Party this afternoon. 


ONTARIO FEDERATION OF AGRICULTURE 


The Chair: Welcome to the post-budget hearings. 
This is the Ontario Federation of Agriculture; Roger 
George, president. If you would like to introduce your 
companions at the table, we can begin. 


Mr George: My name is Roger George. I am the 
president of the OFA. On my right is Carl Sulliman, the 
chief executive officer of the OFA; on my left, Cecil Brad- 
ley, the manager of our research division; and in the back 
benches we have Laurel Campbell, our media communica- 
tions officer. 


We are indeed pleased to be here this afternoon to 
speak before this committee of the Legislature. As you 
know, the OFA has several meetings on an annual basis 
with senior cabinet ministers, and we did meet with Mr 
Laughren before his budget to give him our advice. We 
met again with Mr Rae and a number of cabinet ministers 
shortly before the budget, and we have obviously passed 
comment on the budget afterwards. 

Today we are here to talk to you about some events 
that have happened since the budget and about some of the 
impact of the budget and some of the ongoing events that 
are happening in Ontario agriculture today. I think they are 
of significant economic importance to Ontario. 

I would like to start off by telling the committee that 
the OFA is made up of 20,000 individual voluntary mem- 
bers. We have about a $3-million budget. Among our 
membership we also count some 29 commodity and allied 
organizations, and we are represented in 47 counties and 
regions right across Ontario. 


For your information, farmers in Ontario farm or have 
control over 14 million acres of land. That is quite a chunk 
of real estate when you think about it, so some of the 
impact of that on rural communities and on the environ- 
ment is very great indeed. I do not think anyone in this 
room should sell the farm community short when it comes 
to realizing the economic importance of this sector to the 
Ontario economy. So while we are here, of course, to talk 
about the implications of the 1991 budget, we are also here 
to tell you people of the importance of our industry and 
why we need government assistance in some sectors to 
maintain a strong and vibrant industry, not just for the 
farmers themselves, but for the Ontario consumer and for 
the wellbeing of the Ontario economy. 


You have before you a brief. I do not intend to 
through it, just to hit the highlights on the first two or t 
pages. 

As outlined at the bottom of page 1, we are, in O 
concerned about the $9.7-billion deficit. It is large, ar 
guess we are concerned about the projections for ong 
deficits, having come through the last 10 or 15 years w 
we have seen the very same pattern start in Ottawa | 
continue to the point where we now have what is ess 
tially an unmanageable federal deficit. We are conce 
about the underlying trend to that with this budget. 

Having said that, as I said, we believe that ours is 
sector where money put in, money invested in agricul 
by the province, does have that economic spinoff. Agri 
ture in my mind is of just as critical an importance 
health and education to this province. | 

On page 2, we do say we are not sure the provigl 
commitment is as strong as they would have us beli 
The Premier has made statements, as has the Minister 
Agriculture, about the commitment of the governing pé 
to this industry. We do not see it in the budget. We : 
seen the agricultural share of the budget decline by anot 
-1% in actual dollars. When we discount the property 
rebate, some $150 million which agriculture has ne 
considered should be part of the agricultural budget al 
way, our share of the provincial budget is in decline. | 

We did welcome the $50 million of interest rebate t 
was announced shortly before the budget. That was 
important safety net for farmers who last year wi 
trapped in spiralling interest costs. That is a short one-y 
agreement. We are still working with the Ministry of Ag 
culture toward a longer provincial credit policy for agric 
ture, because credit is a vital part of our industry. Farm 
are large users of borrowed money. | 

In our mind, the government missed a golden oppor 
nity in the April budget when it came to what we call | 
net income stabilization account. Here was a great opp: 
tunity for the province of Ontario to show its commitmi 
for a relatively small amount of money, some $10 mill 
or $12 million. The government could have committed 
this NISA program, as it is called, which is one of the ni 
federal-provincial safety nets. They could have committ 
themselves to the first year, and that would have riggel 
additional federal matching funds. That would have be 
of significant importance to cash crop farmers, who ¢ 
having an extremely tough time surviving this year. I W 
talk a little more about that in a second. 

On tobacco, in the OFA we are not so much worri 
about the product as the farmers who produce the produ 
In our mind, any attempt to tax farmers off the land, to ti 
people off the land, is just an abysmal way of going abc 
things. We are very, very concerned with the tactics ” 
both the federal and provincial governments in two co 
secutive budgets when they have raised tobacco taxes t 
way they have without offering any type of transition | 
those producers. We are dealing with people who for ma: 
generations have made their living on those fami: 
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ms—because that is what they are. The tobacco farms 
Norfolk and Haldimand and Brant counties are family 
ms 















































| The taxation on gasoline and diesel fuel, while it does 
tdirectly affect farmers, does again alter the competitive 
sition of industries like the food sector and makes us 
4t much less competitive in Ontario. Indeed, it adds to 
bss-border shopping, which does directly affect farmers, 
‘ticularly those in the dairy sector. In some parts of On- 
‘io fully 25% of the dairy products coming into areas 
| e Sault Ste Marie, as an example, are coming cross-bor- 
a, That is causing some severe economic hardship on 
any farmers in the dairy sector. 

We did welcome the attempt to put money into waste 
anagement, into municipalities. T hat is a very positive 
ep and one which the OFA applauds and is in support of. 
One example of fiscal policy which we felt is ill-timed 
ad ill-conceived is the change in minimum wages. Agri- 
slture relies to a great extent in some commodities on 
sasonal labour, and the minimum wage is going to have a 
lemendous, dramatic impact on many horticultural pro- 
ucers in particular. The effects of that are still to be felt. 
Ince again, it strikes us as strange that in a time when on 
ae one hand government talks competitiveness, on the 
ther hand we are bringing in policies which reduce our 
ompetitiveness. I think one of the critical things we have 
| be looking at is to to make sure that whatever fiscal 
‘olicy we bring in, whatever new taxes we bring in, we do 
‘ot add to that lack of competitiveness and start driving 
‘gore and more small businesses, farmers included, out of 
usiness and driving businesses over the border. 

_ IT have spoken directly to some sectors that were dis- 
“ussed in the budget. I just want to take a couple of min- 
ites to bring the committee an update on the state of the 
ndustry in Ontario today. 

I cannot remember any summer where there has been 
;0 much strain, stress and uncertainty in the farm commu- 
ity and particularly the cash crop sector, the grains and 
yilseeds sector, where the cash flow has just not been 
here. We have been moving, as I said, into this new gener- 
ation of safety nets where the farm community, along with 
the federal and provincial governments, has devised a pair 
of new safety nets called gross revenue insurance program 
and NISA which will be there for horticulture and for 
grains and oilseeds producers for 1992. But in our mind, 
the governments have abandoned the farmers in this criti- 
‘cal transition as we move away from the old ad hoc pro- 
gram through to the new programs and there is just no 
‘cash flow. That is leading to many stories of farmers who 
are almost destitute. They are penniless. They have no cash 
flow as they await these government programs, from 
which money will not flow for many months and with 
some of them not for a year. 

As an example, just last week I received a telephone 
‘call from a farmer in Huron county. The man farms 1,000 
acres, grows 1,000 acres of grain, and he told me he had 
no money to buy groceries for his family this week. That 
struck me as being really tragic, really ironic, that he is a 
farmer growing 1,000 acres of grain, feeding countless 


hundreds of people, and he does not have enough money 
to put food on his own table. 

That is part of the tragedy that is out there in the rural 
community. We are caught in this uncertainty with the 
trade talks. We are caught in international trade wars in 
some commodities and many farmers are questioning why 
they are doing what they are doing. Why after three or four 
generations should they continue to risk the equity that 
they built up in their operations? Why should they be en- 
couraging their families to continue farming? What sort of 
inheritance are they leaving to their grandchildren? 

This in my mind becomes a critical thing for the mem- 
bers of Parliament down here at the Legislature in Queen’s 
Park to firmly get in their mind. Both urban and rural 
members have to come to grips once and for all with the 
fact that farmers cannot keep on doing this for ever and 
take all these beatings without some aid. Governments 
have to stand by agriculture in tough times. They have to; 
otherwise the farmers are just not going to be there when 
the good times finally roll around. At some point in time, 
this country, this province is going to lose its food security. 
We are going to be dependent on food coming in from 
south of the border or elsewhere. There is always going to 
be somewhere in the world where they can produce any 
goods, agricultural or otherwise, cheaper than we can do it 
here in Ontario. 

If we are going to consistently let industries die be- 
cause of some short-term economic policies, we are tread- 
ing down a very dangerous and slippery slope. When the 
people of Ontario stop and think about it, all those millions 
of people who live in the cities, I do not think they want to 
see the family farm disappear in Ontario. I would put it to 
you that it is a real danger at this point in time. There is a 
real danger of that. 
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Politicians, if you want something to do in the summer 
holidays, get out there to rural Ontario. Those of you from 
urban ridings, get out into the countryside and team up 
with some people from county federations. They will take 
you around and you will see some of this hardship. Sure, 
there are bread lines and soup kitchens in Toronto, but we 
have equal hardship out there in rural Ontario, and it is 
high time the province of Ontario finally made some real 
commitments to rural development issues. I think for too 
long we in rural Ontario have sat in the shadows of the 
urban centre seeing billions and billions of dollars pumped 
‘nto the Golden Horseshoe, all this money pumped into 
areas within 50 or 100 miles of the Canada-US border, and 
we have seen rural areas just left to make it on their own. 

Well, we are not going to make it on our own unless 
we get some change in policy, unless we get some support 
from government to help us through these periods. Sure, 
farmers will get out there and we will do it. We will gener- 
ate that economic activity when we can, but until things 
turn around a bit we cannot do that. Farmers are great 

spenders when they have money, and the money put into 
our industry is money well spent. 

Sure, we are concerned about some aspects of the bud- 
get but we are also not interested in the least bit in discuss- 
ing with our Minister of Agriculture and Food or any other 
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member of the cabinet any talk about cutbacks in this in- 
dustry. You should no more consider cutting back agricul- 
tural support than you would consider cutting back on 
education or on health. 

Those are my opening remarks and I think we will be 
open for some questions. 


Mr Villeneuve: Roger, thank you and your delegation 
from the Ontario Federation of Agriculture. I think you 
have painted the picture exactly the way it is, and it may 
be a little worse. We are actually getting prices for grain 
right now, not adjusted for anything, that are lower than 
they were 18 and 20 years ago. I do not know how many 
people are making their income at what it was 20 years 
ago, not adjusted for inflation or anything; those are in real 
dollars. Have you ever seen a situation where at this time 
of the year there is no market for barley, grain and soy- 
beans? 


Mr George: No, I cannot say that I have and I am not 
sure I want to see it again. I just returned from Manitoba. 
We were in Winnipeg for the Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture meeting last week. They have a wonderful crop out 
there and that same week the minister for the Canadian 
Wheat Board, Mr Mayer, announced the initial price of 
wheat in the west at $95 a tonne, and this is down from 
last year. It was $135 a tonne. 

In Ontario the initial price is $75 a tonne. As Mr 
Villeneuve said, you have to go back 17 or 18 years to find 
those same prices, and you all know that $75 was worth a 
lot more 18 years ago. To give you an example, the ex- 
pected net realized farm income from the whole of the 
Canadian grains and oilseeds is expected to be $250 mil- 
lion in 1991. Twenty years ago it was $3 billion. When 
people say Canada was the bread basket of the world, $3 
billion is what our farmers were actually making in net 
profit growing grain that time ago; now we are down to 
$250 million—one twelfth. That is some example of the 
state this industry is in, one twelfth of the income of many 
years ago. As Mr Villeneuve said, it is a tough situation, 
compounded by the international grain situation out there. 


Mr Villeneuve: You have had an experience that you 
have just shared with us of someone who had no money to 
buy groceries. A rather ironic thing that occurs is that 
farmers are now attempting—and I realize we have to save 
farm land, but right now there is no demand for what they 
are growing. It is a very negative signal that is coming out. 
Therefore in order just to exist, to keep the banker off their 
back, they may try to sell a small parcel of land. We have, I 
think, an example in Ottawa where the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Food is spending some $2 million-plus and 
saving 180 acres of agricultural land that is producing 
crops that no one wants. I would like your comments on 
the kind of situation when the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Food objects vehemently to someone trying to sever a lot 
just so that he can keep the banker off his back, keep his 
home and buy some groceries. 


Mr George: For many farmers, the way they make 
the cash flow work is to get a severance or something once 
a year. I think the fundamental point in this is that if we 
had a healthy industry, farmers themselves would be the 
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best defenders of farm land. We would be saying ¢ 
selves: “Hands off our farm land. Let’s just save every ¢ 
we can.” 

It is very difficult for a farmer to make that case 
more. The Ontario Federation of Agriculture, 10 or 
years ago, was saying we were doing our best to try to 
the development around Toronto. We gave up on the 
long time ago when farmers said, “There is nothing ¢ 
we can do.” The Premier himself I think acknowled 
that at a convention in November, that it is no good try 
to freeze land into agricultural production if there is nc 
crop that you can grow on it. 

So the first thing you do is make our industry hea 
and then we will protect every acre of farm land with : 
dying breath. Farmers will be the ones who will be defe 
ing it. We will not need a Ministry of Agriculture and Fa 
to be defending it on our behalf. | 


Mr Villeneuve: As a final question, when far 

have money, what is the ripple effect throughout the i 
omy? I think I have some sort of answer to that, bu 
would like it coming from you. When farmers have doll 
to spend, what is the multiplier effect? ; 


Mr George: We believe it is seven to one. 


Mr Jamison: Thank you, Roger. We are pleased 
have you here today, and the very interesting presentati 
I do not think it really varies much from the presentat 
you gave to this committee earlier on, but certainly ti 
has passed since then. I would like to thank you for y¢ 
reference to the tobacco industry, that area which I rep 
sent. We share your view. | 

I would like to touch on something we all talk abi 
and that is really about the family farm and how viable t 
family farm is, subject to the pressures that are there int 
nationally with the problems with GATT and related fed 
ally and provincially. What will it take, in your min 
Obviously, from your presentation, we have done sol 
things, and then you are saying very clearly that we ha 
not done enough. What would it take, in your own mind, 
this point in time to help the farm community and 
family farm as far as farm-gate prices to the farmer é 
concerned? What is your opinion on that? 


Mr George: To the extent that government can ( 
rectly affect farm-gate prices there is probably little 4 
can be done, other than the fact that some farmers ha 
chosen to get into supply management systems where th 
have a degree of control over the prices and the prof 
they can make. Many of our commodities are priced o1 
side the borders of Canada even and we have little or 
control. So if you cannot do anything about the actual ca 
you receive for your product, then you have to get ir 
looking at the cost of inputs. Governments very clearly c 
do things and they have attempted to do some things wi 
interest rebates. Fuel becomes one issue. We mentiald 
the cost of fuel, and taxes. 

One thing the government can do is to be very consi 
erate of not only agriculture but all sectors when you bri 
in new legislation. I think of the environment. I am co 
cerned that we are going to go hog-wild on environment 
issues. Not that we do not need to be very concerned abo! 
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. environment, but every time you bring in a new regula- 
mn, there becomes a cost of compliance and in some 
ses that cost of compliance may be more than the farmer 
tolerate. So I think we have to be very careful about 
Jancing those two things off between what is right envi- 
amentally and what the industry can actually tolerate 
d work under. 

' Another example I think I mentioned earlier where 
ernment could give a real shot in the arm to the rural 
immunity is with some rural development initiatives. 
sis has been talked about in these buildings for the last 
) years, that I can remember, and we have seen precious 
tle come out of this thing yet other than rhetoric. 

| It always seems to be, in my mind, one of these issues 
at kind of floats to the surface. You think there is going 
be some sort of pilot project announced——and we 
ought there might have been in this budget—and then it 
bts slashed at the last minute because nobody exactly has 
good grasp on it. This is where you need the vision. This 
| where politicians need the vision for rural Ontario, to 
ke a chance, to get some of these things going, because 
iat is where you are going to flush out some other money. 
here is going to be entrepreneurial money out there and 
is money is not going to come into agriculture, in my 
uind, until we get some degree of stability. Investors, en- 
jepreneurs, farmers themselves, are not going to open up 
he savings account until they have some sense of security 
hat the rural economy in agriculture is indeed on the up 
nd up. Then I think you wiil see some of these initiatives 
‘oing, but it needs some help from government to get 
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| Mr Sutherland: I am glad you are here today and 
ank you for your presentation. I guess the message you 
! ant to leave with us—and it is a message that came home 
‘0 me last Friday when I was in my constituency office. 
My brother, who is a cash crop farmer, actually called me. 
He had got one of the initial cheques back on that and it 
was substantially lower than it had been last year. So am 
well aware of the impact hitting home in that degree. 
Basically the message you are leaving with us is that 
we do not do enough, that there is still a lot more that has 
to be done. I was wondering if you could just give us a 
little more precise terms on what you think needs to be 
done, particularly in the short haul. How bad do you think 
the situation is going to be in the fall? i notice today in one 
‘of the papers it says that grain futures are up because there 
lis a possible drought in the United States Midwest. What 
ido you think it will take to carry us over into the GRIP and 
NISA programs? 
Mr George: We have some requests in to the provin- 
‘cial government for some adjustments in the existing stabi- 
lization plan, just to get some of the money that has been 
promised flowing. Some of these things are just adminis- 
trative bottlenecks. There is nothing more annoying for 
farmers now. We have been promised some of this money 
| three times so far this year. Mr Wilson announced it in his 
budget of February; there was another announcement on 
April 18; the ministers announced it again; they were 
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going to flow it when they met on July 1 in Alberta and 
there is still not one penny coming. So there is money 
being committed. If we even get that flowing, that would 
be very helpful in the short term. 

Mr Kwinter: You referred to NISA. Under the net 
income stabilization account, the government decided it 
would not participate this year but it would participate next 
year. What impact has that had on agriculture? 


Mr George: It cost Ontario cash crop producers ap- 
proximately $20 million. It would have cost the provincial 
government maybe $12 million to get in there the first year 
and it could have triggered another $6 million in additional 
federal money. As it is now, the federal government is 
going to be putting approximately $35 million, $40 mil- 
lion, in this program. We could have been that much big- 
ger had this province committed. 

I think the other issue there is that the federal govern- 
ment actually gave all provincial governments a break on 
contributions on the GRIP program, 10% of their contribu- 
tions, which in Ontario’s case was $3.5 million to $4 mil- 
lion. So the provincial government has a windfall of $3.5 
million from the federal government in this fiscal year. As 
far as we can make out, that money is going to go back to 
Treasury; it is not going to go to the farm community. 

Mr Kwinter: So what you are really saying is that 
GRIP and NISA are replacing the farm stabilization pro- 
gram and they are paying those premiums now. Next year, 
they will not be paying those double premiums, but you 
will not be benefiting from the fact that the money is there. 

Mr George: The farmers signed up for GRIP in the 
spring of this year. The final premiums are due on Novem- 
ber 1, but the final payments on these programs, or at least 
on GRIP, cannot be made until the end of the crop year. 
That is a year away, So there is a great lag time. 

I should point out to members of the committee that 
these programs are jointly funded by farmers and both 
levels of government. It is not just governments funding 
these; the farmers are in for 33%. That is the way it should 
be and this is the idea, to get away from ad hockery and 
have some sort of predictable prices, the point being that 
as we make this transition from the old world to the new, 
we have this period of 10 or 12 months where farmers are 
just left to the mercy of the markets, and the cash flow is 
not there. 

Mr Kwinter: What about the farm interest assistance 
program? That is like a one-year project. What do you see 
in the future? How is that working? 

Mr George: We do not know to what extent all the 
$50 million will be utilized. We were very concerned 
about some of the criteria there on the off-farm income. 
Whether all that $50 million will be utilized, I do not 
know. All I would say is, if it is not utilized on the first 
go-round, I would hope they would open up the applica- 
tions again to make sure it is utilized. There 1s nothing 
worse than the government getting all the credit for a $50- 
million program and then finding we have only utilized 
$35 million and the rest goes back to the Treasurer. 

We are working with the government and the Ministry 
of Agriculture to develop a more long-term and stable and 
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predictable farm credit policy for Ontario, and that is the 
right way to go. We as farmers much prefer these types of 
new programs, as opposed to the old unpredictable ones 
where it relies on the timing of elections more than any- 
thing else in order to secure the funds. We want to get 
some predictability into this industry. We have so many 
things already that are unpredictable in agriculture. To the 
extent we can put some predictability in there, the better. 


Mr Phillips: I wanted to ask a quick question on the 
tobacco issue. I note that the revenue from the tobacco tax 
has gone up almost 50%. It is over $1.5 billion, I think. 
Almost twice the Ministry of Agriculture’s total budget, I 
think, is raised from taxes. My question really is, what sort 
of increase and support have the tobacco farmers gotten in 
the last year or so to help them through this period, and 
what is your recommendation? I know you have some 
general comments in here, but— 


Mr George: As far as I know, they have not had any 
support at all on any transition programs. I believe they 
have some proposals in to both levels of government for 
support, and OFA will be supporting the tobacco board and 
the farmers on that issue. When we look at this we do not 
talk about the health implications of tobacco. We talk 
about the farmers and the farm families. 


Mr Phillips: So there has been no increase in the last— 
Mr George: To my knowledge, no, and they have col- 


lected goodness knows how many extra hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars out of the thing. 


Mr Phillips: I think the revenue has gone from $770 
million in 1989-90 to $1.5 billion and I think we all under- 
stand the reasons behind that, but I was just interested in 
what help has been available to the tobacco farmers. 


Mr George: We are a forgotten industry, a forgotten 
people. : 

The Chair: Thank you for your presentation this after- 
noon. 


Mr George: Thank you, Mr Chairman. 
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FAIR RENTAL POLICY ORGANIZATION 
OF ONTARIO 


The Chair: Our next presentation is from the Fair 
Rental Policy Organization of Ontario—Philip Dewan, 
president. 

We have half an hour. The same rules apply from the 
previous presentation. Could you begin, please? 


Mr Dewan: First of all, I would like to thank the com- 
mittee for the opportunity to be here today. I think the fact 
that this committee is even sitting to hear comments on the 
budget is a very important step because it is a document 
that has stirred up a great deal of controversy around the 
province and it behooves everyone to have an opportunity 
for the various groups to come in and express their views. 

I am here today, as some of you know, on behalf of the 
thousand landlords and property managers who are mem- 
bers of the Fair Rental Policy Organization and, I guess 
more indirectly, on behalf of the 150,000 or so landlords 
around the province, since FRPO is the largest group rep- 
resenting this sector. 


I certainly have to say at the outset that, although 
are delighted to have the opportunity to appear before | 
committee, there is a great deal of scepticism among 
members about what may come out of this, given the 
perience we have just undergone with the public heari 
on Bill 4 and the various deliberations on both rent con 
bills that have been undertaken and are still ongoing. C€ 
members are not very convinced that the government 
ally has any intention of listening to what these varic 
groups have to say. I hope that is not the case with ti 
committee, and I hope we will be very surprised by | 
results. 

I do not intend to read the submission here. I will sk 
through some of the points ] think are most important 
want to start out by indicating why I hope the cm 
will take what we have to say seriously. Our organizati 
represents an industry which is perhaps underrated 
many people’s minds in terms of its importance in { 
province. There are, in fact, more jobs created in the SL 
ply and management of rental accommodation in the pre 
ince than there are in the entire auto industry. It is a ve 
very substantial industry in the province. It is a very ¢ 
verse industry. We provide accommodation for 3 milli 
tenants and provide an essential product which certair 
government could not afford to replace on its own. | 

We also—and this speaks directly to the concerns’ 
this committee—make a very large contribution to the q 
fers of various levels of government. People are often St 
prised to find that the average apartment in the provin 
contributes about 25% of the total rental stream directly 
property taxes alone, not even counting all of the vario 
other tax flow-throughs from sales tax and income tax ai 
so on. That is about $2 billion a year that the municipa 
ties would otherwise be turning to Queen’s Park for. It ig 
very substantial amount of money, and it is in everyone 
interest to make sure we still have the ability to continue, 

The other reason I think it is important to hear from 0 
members is that they are a very diverse group. Rent 
property tends to be one of the first forms of investme 
for a lot of new Canadians coming to the country becau 
they understand real estate. It is often the form of inves 
ment of choice for people who do not have pensions at 
are looking for some retirement security, and so it is in 
portant to some of the smallest businesses in the provinc 
as well as some of the largest, what happens to the state ] 
this industry and what government does to the industry. 

Given the diversity in the industry, there are a lot ¢ 
different areas in the budget that some of our members a’ 
concerned about, but given the time we have and so on, 
would like to focus just briefly on three particular col 
cerns, some of them direct and some more indirect: th 
overall spending levels and the deficit forecast; the partict 
larly large increases in spending in the Ministry of Hou: 
ing in this budget and over the past years and i 
relationship to the various government policies out ther 
and, more generally, the climate for business that has bee 
fostered and encouraged—or not encouraged—by th: 


budget and by other actions and pronouncements of tk 


government. 
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| Let me start with the fiscal policy and the deficit. I 
ess landlords generally were as surprised and shocked as 
y people by the size of the deficit numbers in the April 
get. I think everyone was expecting there would be a 
pstantial increase, where there undoubtedly were reces- 
mary costs that were going to be greater than forecast 
d revenues would be less, but the extent of it, the tripling 
‘the budget in one shot, was I think a shock to all of us, 
dsent a very disturbing signal to the business commu- 
'y generally and to our sector in particular. 

Quite aside from the understandable increase in the 
inistry of Community and Social Services budget related 
welfare assistance, if we look at the size of some of the 
her increases in comparison to the 5.4% limit that land- 
rds are being asked to live within we get some very 
fferent numbers: anywhere from 10.6%, 10.9% for 
alth and education, on very huge bases, obviously; up to 
)%, or more than 39%, to the Ministry of Housing; 122% 
r the Ministry of Labour; 283% for native affairs; and 
18% for Management Board, when you include the con- 
agencies that were lumped in. Obviously the government 
preaching a very different message to the private sector 
\ terms of what they have to live within than it is practis- 
ig itself, and that, in itself, is not a good signal. 

Certainly a lot of these increases, we recognize, arose 
‘om decisions made before this government came into 
ffice. There are many spending programs that were com- 
\g on stream or were expanded to some extent by previ- 
us administrations or built on by this one, but that does 
ot really make any difference to the view that people are 
oing to take of what was in the budget. Faced with the 
bcessionary times we are in, it was up to Mr Laughren 
nd his colleagues to make the tough decisions and decide 
where the new economic reality dictated there would be 
‘ome cutbacks, that there would be some reductions in the 
ate of growth, and there does not appear that there was 
'spects of the budget. 

So we are looking at a situation where not only do we 
have a budget of almost $10 billion for the current forecast 
vear, but four years from now we are still looking at get- 
ing that down to only $7.8 billion, and as you have heard 
nany times, I know, the very fact that in four years you are 
boing to be accumulating a greater total debt than in the 
‘tire previous history of the province is something that is 
ibsolutely disturbing to everyone. I say everyone—every- 
yne whom we have talked to whom we represent. 

The severity of the problem, I think, is particularly 
‘eflected when you look at the figures in the operating 
account, All business people can understand that there are 
‘imes when you have to borrow for capital works, and just 
as we amortize costs over a longer period it may make 
sense for government, with certain types of capital expen- 
ditures, to look at those costs and borrowing to pay those 
costs in a different way. 

When you are taking ongoing daily expenses and bor- 
rowing year after year to fund them, it is something that 
business people generally find quite unacceptable. It is as 
if you are using your Visa to buy groceries every day, and 
that is not the way that anyone is going to get into a stable 
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financial situation. Particularly after we have been through 
four years of operating surpluses and essentially a decade 
of the operating accounts being reasonably in balance, 
these sudden four years of massive deficits on the operat- 
ing account with no remedy in sight are a very dangerous 
signal. 

I guess there are a lot of questions that have to be 
raised about whether even these forecast targets, as scary 
as they are, can really be met, given the numbers that are 
in there. The budget refers to expenditure growth estimates 
of 6.3% next year and 7.5% in the subsequent two years, 
compared to 13.4% in the current fiscal year. There is no 
real explanation given as to how the government intends to 
achieve that reduction and there is no attempt to reconcile 
the vast range of obviously expensive promises that were 
made by the government when in opposition with this 
cutback in spending rates, which leaves a lot of people, 
ourselves included, with a real concern that if there is not 
going to be an attempt to really grapple with expenditure 
restraint and the deficit is going to continue to grow even 
beyond those, unfortunately, probably optimistic numbers 
in the budget, the only attempt to rescue us from this fiscal 
climate is going to be by tax increases. 

There is a very disturbing line in the budget that notes 
that revenue moves may be required in the future to 
achieve these target growth rates. When you read into that 
and look at the budget as a whole, that is a pretty sure 
indication that there absolutely will have to be revenue 
moves, and given the state of competitiveness in the prov- 
ince, in our relative tax and regulatory situation vis-a-vis 
some of our competitors now, that is certainly something 
that is not going to help the province but it is going to 
cause a great deal of harm. 

I want to spend a little bit of time just talking about the 
housing expenditures directly, because that is obviously of 
particular concern to us and our members. There is proba- 
bly no clearer indication of the problems of housing policy 
in the province, both under this administration and previ- 
ous governments, than the sort of numbers that are in the 
Ontario budget this year. 

You are looking at a 39% increase compared to last 
year and a 369% increase in spending for the Ministry of 
Housing over the last six years. They are extraordinarily 
large numbers. Even with these huge increases in spend- 
ing, there has been essentially no dent in the waiting list 
for affordable housing, which is the problem that the vari- 
ous governments are ostensibly trying to address. 

The 10,000 additional units of non-profit co-op hous- 
ing that were committed to in the budget are certainly not 
going to do a great deal to meet this need. Even if you get 
these on stream in the next two or three years, which 
seems to be the time we are looking at, given the experi- 
ence with the non-profit producers, only about half of 
those units generally go to the most needy tenants due to 
the necessity of income mixing in the projects. At that rate, 
you are looking at something in the order of up to 100 
years to meet the total need for housing 1n the province, 
and that is assuming that you could somehow hit the tax- 
payers for the $6 billion that it would cost to subsidize that 
housing. It is something that simply cannot work in the 
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end, and I think people are slowly coming to the realiza- 
tion that there has to be a more cost-effective, more rea- 
sonable way of addressing this need. 
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We have always said there is an alternative. The fair 
rental policy organization has long advocated a balanced 
partnership between the private sector and government to 
try and ensure both new housing supply and assist those 
who cannot afford rental accommodation on their own. 
That has to begin by a recognition that for the majority of 
low-income tenants the problem is not that there is no 
available, affordable rental housing, it is that their incomes 
are too low to afford even the most reasonable housing. 

If you look at what we have stated over the years and 
elaborated on many times, we have talked about a gradual 
elimination of rent controls to stimulate new rental supply 
and allow for the conservation of the existing stock, which 
is particularly important given its age. We have called for a 
replacement of the current rent review system with a much 
simpler, non-bureaucratic protection against unconsciona- 
ble rent increases. We are not saying everyone should be 
able to raise it 100% a year or anything like that, but there 
has to be a very simple system that allows for the market 
to function within normal bounds. 

Most important, I think, there has to be the implemen- 
tation of a universal shelter allowance program to provide 
direct financial assistance to the tenants who have 
affordability problems. I am not going to go into all the 
details of this today because it would take a lot longer than 
we have here, but I would be glad to sit down with any 
committee members who would like to explore this in 
more detail. We will be providing some additional docu- 
mentation on this to the ministry in response to its Housing 
Framework green paper. 

We estimate, based on looking at programs in other 
jurisdictions and the work we have done with outside 
economists, that a shelter allowance program could be in- 
Stituted at a cost of well under $500 million per year, 
which is less than the existing budget in the Ministry of 
Housing and which would essentially address the income 
needs of those people encountering difficulties in paying a 
reasonable portion of their income on rent today. 

I will briefly run through an example of why this dif- 
ferential is so great and why this sort of alternative is 
feasible. If you take a family of working poor who are 
making, say, $12,000 a year and paying $400 a month on 
rent, they are paying 40% of their income on rent com- 
pared to the guideline of 30% normally acceptable. The 
problem is not that they cannot find a roof to put over their 
heads; they are already living under one but simply paying 
too much for it, more than they can afford. The problem is 
not that the rent is too much in real terms—I do not think 
anyone in this room would argue that $400 for an apart- 
ment in this province is an unreasonable rent today—but 
simply that their income is too low. 

The approach of the government—and I do not mean 
just this government; the Ontario governments of the past 
number of years—has been to put such a family on a 
waiting list, keep them there for several years while they 


Somehow work their way up to the top and then wait 
they can build a unit from scratch to house that family i 

Since this unit is coming on stream at a time of 
higher land and operating regulatory costs, its total ¢ 
nomic rent is far greater than the existing units on 
market. We are looking at something in the order of $1, 
per month for the carrying costs for most of these unit 
the tenant can afford $300 a month, that requires a sub 
from the taxpayer of $1,400 per month, about $17,000 
year. 

In addition, because of the income mixing, you ¢ 
have to add in the fact that there will be a market unit 
will be rented out to someone who could easily affor 
rent in the private sector. That will also have to go al 
with that, at least a portion of it, to preserve the in 
mix in the project. So in total you are looking at a 
$20,000 per year of costs to the taxpayer in subsidies ° 
one core needy family housed in a new social housing | 

On the other hand, if you took the shelter aliowa: 
program, you already have this family living in acco 
dation with which they would often be quite happy, 
could easily find alternatives for in the private sector 
cost in this case of $100, maybe $200, if you let the 
rise something closer to market. | 

So you are looking at a pretty stark contrast betwe 
the two alternatives; almost $1,700 per month, for the t 
payers on the one hand plus years of waiting for the ten 
to get into this home, or about $200 in immediate ass 
tance when you go the private sector route. | 

I think the numbers speak for themselves, and the f 
that governments have gone with the former approach i 
Striking example of exactly how you get into proble 
with accumulating massive deficits without really imprc 
ing the lot of the citizens they are attempting to help. 7 

Finally, I want to talk briefly about the general clim: 
for business, because this budget and the rental housi 
policies we are involved in, and a whole range of o 
things, are seen as a whole by business when it is looki 
at trying to understand where the government is comi 
from and what sort of attitude it is taking towards 1 
private sector. | 

You cannot separate out all these programs indivic 
ally because every one of them certainly has merits on 
own, as any alternative does, but you have to look at 
cumulative impact. In this case, when you take both t 
range of programs that have been announced or are bei 
planned—rent controls, changes to labour legislatior 
auto insurance, what have you—and the attitudes d 
played by some of the government ministers in their sta 
ments, it does not send a very encouraging signal 
anyone in business. 

I will give you three quick examples from our partic 
lar area of concern that illustrate what I mean. 

When Bill 4 was introduced last November, the s 
called interim rent control legislation, our industry w 
understandably concerned and outraged about this retroz 
tive change. It came on the heels of a lot of statements | 
the Premier and the Treasurer about consultation and p 
lic participation and wanting to work in partnership wi 
the private sector. So we figured maybe we could take th 
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it was stated and go in and try to have a dialogue with 
ese ministers about what exactly this legislation meant 
d whether they understood the real impacts. 

_ After numerous phone calls and letters, most of which 
sre either ignored or quickly dismissed by staff, we fi- 
ly received a letter from the Premier, many months 
‘er, saying, “No, we are not going to talk to you,” despite 
ie fact that we represent 150,000 individual business peo- 
e out there who are very concerned about this proposal. 
The story was much the same for the Treasurer, al- 
ough I have to say his staff were a little more polite 
out it. 

In the second case, we had a public rally in front of this 
ilding back in December where literally hundreds of 
ncerned workers as well as landlords were voicing their 
ager at the arbitrary changes brought in by Bill 4, the rent 
leeze, that essentially had thrown these workers on to the 
nemployment rolls. There was no possible way any ratio- 
al person could deny the link to Bill 4. These workers, the 
ncrete workers, labourers, window manufacturers, 














any months in advance on November 27 and two days 
iter, after the minister made his announcement, it all went 
‘own the drain because the landlords would no longer be 
ble to finance the work and the orders had to be cancelled. 
Yet in front of this very audience, the Minister of 
lousing, Mr Cooke, made the statement that no jobs were 
leing lost as a result of this legislation, that this was sim- 
ily related to the recession. We had always understood, to 
ome extent, that the government does not really believe 
vhat landlords have to say, but it was quite amazing to 
sear him tell the workers to their faces that this was in fact 
not the case. 

_ The third example is something some people think has 
seen blown out of proportion but when you think about it, 
t really has not. That is a comment Mr Cooke made at a 
otess conference, albeit jokingly, where he referred to the 
act that he was allergic to landlords. When this comment 
was reported and members of our community were under- 
standably upset, he not only did not clarify anything or 
make any amends for it. he simply outright refused to 
apologize. He dismissed it as a joke. 

_ It may well have been a joke, but I think it certainly 
underlines the attitude lying not very deeply beneath the 
surface towards this particular part of the business commu- 
nity. If you look at it from the point of view of who the 
government is here to represent, it should be disturbing to 
everyone. Clearly, if the Minister of Housing had made a 
comment saying he was allergic to tenants, a lot of people 
‘in this room would have reacted quite differently. 

Some of you may think the latter part of this does not 
telate too directly to some of the concerns with the budget 
we are here to talk about today, but I would like to suggest 
\that it does, because the budget is the single most concrete 
manifestation of the administration’s approach to govern- 
ing. When you combine what is in that budget, the aban- 
donment of fiscal responsibility and the further 
|handicapping of the private sector to provide the growth 
and prosperity needed to allow us to meet our social needs, 
with the sort of statements I have just talked about, you get 














a pretty clear indication of where the government’s overall 
philosophical orientation to business is. 
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In short, it proves, at least to us, that a lot of those 
antibusiness statements and actions by various ministries 
which we thought at first might just be the unfortunate 
results of some individuals new to their positions and new 
to such a prominent role in public life, are in fact founded 
on a common approach fundamentally antithetical to the 
business sector. 

Given that reality, a lot of people might question 
whether there is much point in coming before a group like 
this or making any recommendations, but as I say, we are 
very optimistic and I hope that to a small extent our state- 
ments, and to a greater extent the collective views you will 
hear from the various groups appearing before the commit- 
tee, might have some impact. 

I have appended a few recommendations at the end 
here which essentially relate to the items we have just 
talked about. Again, I thank you for the opportunity to 
come here and I would be glad to try to answer any ques- 
tions the committee members might have. 


The Chair: We have approximately two and a half 
minutes per party which would probably be about one 
question with an answer, beginning with the New Demo- 
cratic Party. 


Mr Christopherson: Thank you for your submission. 
I appreciate it is very articulate. Obviously, you took a lot 
of time and it is appreciated. 

It was interesting to note on the second page that you 
started your approach by talking about tenants as individu- 
als and then talked about the tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands of jobs that are also in your industry. There seemed 
to be a desire on your part to focus at the outset on individ- 
uals, on people, as opposed to just a statistical document 
that analyses the budget and the economy, and I welcome 
that. 

I would like to pose a question to you with as short a 
preamble as I can make it, although I am known for longer 
ones than I should. Look at the number of bankruptcies we 
have had, both business and private, in the province during 
the course of this recession the last couple of years, the 
number of plant closures—just folded up; jobs that have 
left as a result of, arguably, free trade, rationalization, 
globalization of the economy—the resulting job losses, lit- 
erally hundreds of thousands of them, many of which we 
will not get back when the recession is over. 

In light of that and in light of the fact of the course the 
federal government chose, to fight the deficit and fight 
inflation, which has led an awful lot of economists, some 
of whom were here yesterday, to say it is a made-in-Can- 
ada recession—policies that arguably have nosedived par- 
ticularly this province with the entire nation into recession. 
In conducting this fight against inflation and deficits they 
have cut back on transfer payments, to provinces which 
has had an impact on municipalities, which has affected 
you through property taxes. I spent five years on local 
council so I know what that impact, that domino cutback 
has been: There are now fewer people who can go on UI at 
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a time when more and more of them are needing it. Also, 
in light of the fact that most people—I have not heard a 
great deal of argument—say a stand-pat budget is $8 bil- 
lion, just to leave the programs in place in light of lost 
revenue and increased costs as a result of greater welfare 
costs, etc, and with the arguments coming forward by the 
chief economist of the Conference Board of Canada that 
this is indeed the right way to go, that there is good ratio- 
nale for what we have done, in light of all of that— 


Mr Jackson: I knew there was a question in there 
somewhere. 


Mr Christopherson: —what specifically would you 
have done differently if it were your call and how would 
those choices have helped those very individual people 
you begin talking about in your report? How would that 
help them cope with the worst recession since the 1930s? 


Mr Dewan: First of all, you have to go back to the 
fact that you are not looking at the budget in isolation. I 
tried to stress in here that the budget has to be taken in 
consideration with the whole package of actions by the 
government over the last eight months. 

If your concern is about job loss, about those hundreds 
of thousands of jobs that have been lost and the factories 
that have closed and so on, as you mentioned, I find it 
amazing that this would be a government supporting a 
policy like Bill 4, which in fact threw thousands of work- 
ers out on the street, which shut down manufacturing 
plants for windows and carpets and all sorts of various 
suppliers to the rental housing sector. They are completely 
contradictory statements, from our point of view. That is 
not necessarily something that comes out of the pure num- 
bers in the budget, but it is very much a part of the policy 
of the government that is behind all this. 

Certainly I am not in a position to go through each 
spending line of the budget today and tell you where you 
should or should not have cut. Those are some of the hard 
decisions that come with being a government. But there is 
an underlying responsibility, now that you are in office, to 
make sure that there is some attempt to come in with a 
total that is fiscally responsible in the end. I do not deny 
that the budget would have increased a great deal, as I 
mentioned earlier in the submission, just as a result of the 
recessionary Climate, but I think it was the extent to which 
you went, and the fact that there did not appear to be any 
attempt to control the spending in a lot of these areas, 
which has upset our members. 


Mr Kwinter: I would like to ask, given the fact that I 
only have one question, what do you see happening in 
your industry if these policies continue? How do you see 
the future for the accommodation industry? 


Mr Dewan: The future is pretty gloomy right now in 
the sense that we have people who have incurred very 
substantial losses on work they had already done. They 
went out, as you know, prior to Bill 4 and made capital 
expenditures on their buildings which were then frozen 
and for which under the new legislation that has been 
brought in they are going to recover 20%, 30%, 40%, 
depending on the particular circumstances. So their ability 
to actually maintain those buildings and put in the capital 


expenditures that are required to preserve them and to k 
them to the standard tenants deserve is going to be a 
much restricted. | 
There is a whole other range of things in Bill 1 
which I could talk about that are not directly the cone 
of the committee here today, but again, it goes back to. 
jobs issue. If you really are concerned about people in - 
manufacturing sector, people in the construction trades, 
concrete workers who were out standing on the steps 
Queen’s Park, then the approach that is being taken 
certainly not particularly helpful, to put it mildly. | 


Mr Jackson: I could not agree with your report, 
though I always have to remind you that you are v 
threatening to one group of my constituents. Those are { 
people who maintain two and three residences. Peo 
who live in Florida seven months of the year are m 
supportive of the NDP policies and most angry that I 
not support them, because they want to keep their Pa 
time Canadian residence rent as cheap as possible. 

You are familiar with the several reports which supp) 
your thesis. First of all, George Thomson, who is no 
provincial civil servant in the Ministry of Labour, I t 
lieve, wrote a report in which he indicated that rent cc 
trols in and of themselves will not work and cannot we 
and that a form of shelter subsidy has to be looked | 
because, in spite of all the regulation, there are not 
kinds of checks on the prices that people think there are 
housing. It is still rising. | 

The Stuart Thom commission also, after spending | 
million or $5 million of taxpayers’ money on a two-and- 
half-year study, came to the same conclusion, that i 
controls were hurting the poor and benefiting middle a 
upper-middle income people in this province. | 

Why is it, do you think, the NDP government refusi 
when even supporters of its own philosophy come to t 
conclusion that a pure rent control system that it is movil 
towards will not work, that a modified regulatory syste 
that allows for private investment and a shelter subsiv 
program is the only way to increase access and affordab 
ity for the poor? That is who we are talking about hei 
people with disabilities, people who have limited li 
chances at increasing their income, and in our society, ¥ 
ensure we can make sure they are accommodated wi 
dignity and affordability—we are not doing that. 


Mr Dewan: I wish I knew the answer, because ce 
tainly from our point of view, we think the sort of shelt 
allowance approach you referred to is not only a lot mo: 
cost-efficient, which is why it is relevant here today, but. 
also a lot more humane in that it will directly address t! 
needs of all of those people out there who are facil 
affordability problems now, whether it is because they a’ 
working poor or handicapped or whatever. 


Mr Jackson: But it is not fair to my rich tenants wh 
are in Florida. . 





The Chair: There is no chance for— 
Mr Jackson: It was a clarification, not a rebuttal. 


The Chair: That is fine, Mr Jackson, you have dot 
very well. | 
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| Mr Jackson: You pick up more of these subtleties the 
ager you are Chairman. 

The Chair: Yes, and the subtlety of expanding on a 


ort amount of time and dragging it out. 














INCOME MAINTENANCE FOR THE HANDICAPPED 

| CO-ORDINATING GROUP 

| The Chair: Our next presentation is from the Income 
aintenance for the Handicapped Co-ordinating Group, 
ihn Southern and Harry Beatty. 

| Mr Southern: Good afternoon. Thank you for the op- 
prtunity to appear before you today. Just a little bit about 
e income maintenance co-ordinating group. We are a 
‘oup of organizations of and for persons with disabilities, 
lose being service providers and also advocacy organiza- 
ons for the disabled. To my left is Harry Beatty, who is a 
wyer with ARCH, the Advocacy Resource Centre for the 
‘andicapped. Harry acts as a legal counsel to the group 
ad ARCH has taken a prominent part in helping us keep 
ogether. My name is John Southern. I am with Persons 
Inited for Self-Help in Ontario, and PUSH is a cross-dis- 
bility organization. We are a provincial organization and I 
luess we have close to 1,000 members. 

I thought we would start by just reviewing our presen- 
ation to the financial committee in January. Harry is going 
> go ahead and do that and look at what we said and 
vhere we are at today. 

Mr Beatty: When we appeared before this committee 
n January, as you might expect, we advocated strongly 
hat a process of social assistance reform that began with 
e Transitions report—John, of course, was a member of 
he committee, also chaired by George Thomson, coinci- 
dentally, which set out a very extensive agenda for social 
ssistance reform. What we did first of all was to argue 
trongly that continued social assistance reform basically 
made economic sense. 
First of all, one of the major goals of the reform of the 
system is to enable more disabled people to be employed. 
As advocates, either professional advocates or peer advo- 
cates, every day we see people with disabilities who have a 
lot of skills, may have good qualifications to work, but 
there is some impediment to their being employed. Per- 
haps by attempting a job they will jeopardize some of their 
benefits or the combinations they require or the supports 
they require are not available when the job becomes avail- 
able or they may have not had a fair opportunity for educa- 
tion or training. 

We proposed as a goal that competitive employment be 
aimed at for—we picked an arbitrary number of 3,500 
family benefits Gains-D recipients annually. That would be 
about half the increase in the annual case load. There are a 
little over 100,000 disabled people now on provincial fam- 
ily benefits. It is increasing by about 7% a year—a steady 
increase, but not the dramatic increase that has occurred 
with some other groups. 
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Clearly the government has taken a good step this year 
in establishing, or beginning to establish, an employment 
equity commission, but more needs to be done. 

Often we argue that people do not really understand the 
cost-effectiveness of providing effective rehabilitation and 
job accommodations to people with disabilities. What peo- 
ple receive on family benefits is quite modest. In Decem- 
ber of 1990, the average cheque amount from family 
benefits to a disabled person was approximately $670. 
With the increases in 1991, it would be something over 
$700 now. Even so, if you include with that the cost of the 
extra benefits, such as the drug and dental card, you would 
have an average annual expenditure perhaps of around 
$10,000 for someone on family benefits. 


From that perspective, a $20,000 expenditure for train- 
ing, equipment and job orientation can be very cost-effec- 
tive. Certainly both John and I know of examples where a 
person has been given the appropriate opportunity for 
training, education and rehabilitation and it has made all 
the difference, where the person has gone on to be compet- 
itively employed, renting in the private market rather than 
in public housing and so on for many years and perhaps 
the rest of his working life. 

There are American studies, and I do not know if they 
have been duplicated here. If you look at all the implica- 
tions for money spent on rehabilitation, and training of a 
disabled person, if it is spent effectively, savings are on the 
order of $10 for every $1 spent for the system over the 
person’s lifetime. 

The second perspective from which we argued that 
continued social assistance reforms are affordable had to 
do with some data we presented relating to the people on 
family benefits Gains-D in Ontario. Essentially we pre- 
sented information produced by staff at the Ministry of 
Community and Social Services which showed, for exam- 
ple, that of the approximately 100,000 disabled people on 
family benefits, over 12,500 are Canada pension disability 
pensioners. For those of us who are in the area, that is a 
very significant connection and it is worth reflecting on. 

First of all, these are people who have been in the 
workforce for some substantial period of time, enough to 
qualify for Canada pension disability, and they also have to 
be fairly significantly disabled. Yet their Canada pension 
and whatever other contributory plans they have had at 
work have not been sufficient to keep them off social as- 
sistance. 

I think it emphasizes the importance of talking to the 
federal government, of Ontario making representations 
around the inadequacy and some of the problems with 
programs like Canada pension disability. 

Second, Canada pension disability is known to be one of 
the plans that is most restrictive towards people who attempt 
a return to work. If you attempt rehabilitation or training or a 
return to work, you may lose your benefits altogether. There 
‘5 in our minds a clear link between the fact that Canada 
pension is restrictive in that area and the fact that so many 
people wind up on social assistance. They do not attempt to 
return to work because they are afraid of losing the small 

amount of entitlement they do have. 
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So against that background we set out our priorities for 
social assistance reform by the provincial government in 
1991. Perhaps at the top of the list was to make special 
needs that are necessities mandatory, as opposed to discre- 
tionary, benefits and to transfer responsibility for delivery 
and funding of the special needs system to the province 
from the municipalities. While some municipalities such 
as Toronto and Ottawa have fairly developed special needs 
programs, other smaller municipalities which do not have 
the same tax base may have very inadequate programs or, 
in some cases, no program at all. A disabled person who 
goes to the local municipality for supplementary aid for a 
special transportation need or to pay the 25% of assistive 
devices that the Ministry of Health does not cover is sim- 
ply told: “We do not have that program. Our municipality 
cannot afford to pay its 20% share and basically you are 
out of luck, regardless of what your need is.” 

Other priorities were a further increase in rates, to raise 
the asset ceilings and asset rules. Those of you familiar 
with family benefits will know that the limit is still basi- 
cally $3,000 for a single disabled person and slightly 
higher for families, the same level as in 1980. We asked 
that the so-called non-profit boarding rates for disabled 
people living with their families be raised to the level of 
the other boarding rates. We asked for increased funding to 
the vocational rehabilitation services program, for a deduc- 
tion of disability-related expenses under the Ministry of 
Community and Social Services’ support to employment 
program and for increased funding for the special services 
at home program that provides in-home support for chil- 
dren with disabilities. 

Now I will turn it back to John. Clearly in the budget 
there was an allocation of $215 million for social assis- 
tance reform and, shortly thereafter, an announcement by 
the Honourable Zanana Akande as to which of these items 
would be implemented and which would not be. 


Mr Southern: Obviously I was pleased that in this 
time of recession the government did not do what many 
people in the media would like, to slash welfare programs, 
which really bothered me. I think there is so much misin- 
formation in the media, especially as I belong to a group 
that is one of the most oppressed groups in Canada. Not 
having the opportunity to write that information is so frus- 
trating and it makes you so angry it is unbelievable. Any- 
way, I am glad the government did not slash social 
assistance, but on the other hand, in my opinion, it did not 
go far enough. After all, it was the NDP government that 
took the initiative and pushed the Liberal government into 
reviewing social assistance. They agreed and the Liberal 
government agreed that the program needed changing. It 
was inadequate and it was not meeting the needs of the 
people on it, and it still is not. In fact, since that review 
Started, the disabled people on family benefits have risen 
by 30,000. You wonder what we did the review for. I was 
really concerned that it did not even go as far as the mini- 
mal changes that were suggested in the Back on Track 
report, the Allan Moscovitch report that was released ear- 
lier this year. 


People ask me what it is like to be disabled, and | 
about disability in general, but I think society has to § 
penalizing disabled people for being disabled. For 
people who are disabled, it is not their fault that they ens 
up there. We just remain the lowest of the low. People} 
starting to acknowledge that we exist and pay us sq 
kind of lipservice, but I have not seen too much improy 
ment in the lives of disabled people in the 15 years I hj 
been involved in the disability movement, and I want 
see more. : 

As I say, it is a time of restraint. I realize that fact ar 
know we have a deficit. But on the other hand, you cank 
keep people living in these abject conditions. I know so) 
disabled people who are living in utter misery, and theri 
no need for it in this day and age. 

Also, I think this government must adopt a strong ¢ 
ployment equity program—I cannot stress it enough—fpr 
ticularly for disabled people. Most disabled people 
working age do not work, and they should, and a lot } 
capable, given the opportunity and training in this hig) 
Stressed area. We want to fulfil and take our rightful pla 
in society and quite frankly I am getting a bit fed up wi 
not being allowed to do that. 

I am fortunate. At the moment I am working for | 
organization I represent. But on the other hand we strug. 
from week to week and from paycheque to paycheque. 
could be unemployed next month, for all I know. Nev: 
theless, there should be better opportunities, and disabk 
people should be able to live better lives in this province 

As I say, there has been so much talk and people sé: 
ing how wonderful it is to live on welfare. Believe me] 
was there for a year, last year, and it was not one 
wonderful. I did not enjoy the experience one little bit, a: 
anybody who thinks it is great to be on welfare is ju 
crazy. There might be a few leeches at the bottom, but I. 
not think there are too many of them, either. Busine 
people who criticize the government for spending on s: 
cial programs—I mean, they made a lot of money out | 
this province when times where good. Sometimes ti 
are not so good and yet they want to abandon the ship 
seems to me. Anyway, thank you. 






























| 
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The Chair: We have approximately four minutes p 
party, beginning with the New Democratic Party. 


Mr Jamison: I would just like to go over with you tl) 
impact of the recession on your particular group of peopl, 
if you could really describe what impact there has bet 
and what needs to be done. Obviously you are saying y¢ 
like the assistance in the $215-million form, but you a 
Saying that more needs to be done, especially in this tim 
What impacts are there at this point? 


Mr Southern: I think disabled people live in a perm: 
nent recession. I do not know if it is any worse, eXCE}) 
maybe their friends are feeling the pinch or something ar 
family and friends are not able to help them as much ¢ 
they would when times were good. But for disabled pec 
ple, we live in a permanent recession; times are alway 
bad, and things have not been made any easier by th 
introduction of GST and whatever. I really think there hé 
been no significant increase over the years in the actué 
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efits that disabled people receive on family benefits. 
are have been little leaps and jumps over the years but 
hing significant, and people are just living in poverty. 

Mr Sutherland: You talked about the impact and 
me of the real problems, and earlier this morning the 


liance for Employment Equity discussed some of the 


sblems. Carol McGregor was here and outlined some of 
| concerns. You just got through telling Mr Jamison that 
u did not think things were that much better. Is this budget, 
' $215 million committed there, going to have some im- 


| t? Will it be of some benefit to your community? 
Mr Southern: Of course. I think it will be of some 


inefit. It certainly does not go far enough. The improve- 
bnts to the employment incentive program, STEP, where 
ople will be allowed to retain a little more money and 
@ levels of how you can get into the program have been 
langed a little bit, will help, and some of the other 
langes will definitely assist disabled people, there is no 


yubt about it, but not enough, I do not think. 


| Mr Sutherland: If we had brought in a balanced bud- 
it, which the leader of the third party has indicated we 
lould have done, what type of impact do you think that 
ould have had on the community agencies that serve 


sople of your community? 


| 

| Mr Southern: It is very political, but I will answer it 
yway. I think it would have been devastating to us. 
here is no doubt about it. I do not know how the govern- 
‘ent would have brought in a balanced budget and done 
ything meaningful if it was in such a big recession. With 
ie cutbacks from the federal government, you would have 
ad to slash some social programs, and as I told you, we 
» not have enough now. 


| Mrs Sullivan: I was quite taken with your report to us 
bday, having recalled the dramatic presentation you made 
) this committee in advance of the budget. You have indi- 
ated your disappointment that the social assistance re- 
orms had not proceeded more quickly through this 
articular budget. I also was quite interested in hearing 
vhat you had to say, by example, about reform of long- 
erm care, which clearly affects people who belong to and 
te served by your organization and where in fact what we 
‘ave seen is the shelving of that program. 















































Mr Southern: Well, obviously I would like to see 
nore action. I do not know whether you would say it is 


lo happen and as I tell you, we want to take part in society. 
There have been some advances over the years in people 
setting long-term care. People are starting to get it a little 
sasier in some housing projects and whatever, but never- 
heless there are still too many people housed in long-term 
vare facilities who should not be there and want to be out 
pf them and we should do everything to do that. As I say, 
here is no point in bringing people out of institutions if 
you are going to just institutionalize them in the commu- 
nity. We need a lot of assistance to participate fully in 
society. 
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Mr Phillips: Hi, John, Gerry Phillips. John used to be 
a constituent of mine. 

The Agenda for People called for social assistance 
rates set at levels where no family any longer has to 
choose between paying the rent or eating. Just in terms of 
the impact to date of the changes in the social assistance, 
can you give us a hint of where that stands now and what 
your expectations are for the next year? 


Mr Southern: I do not know what government is 
going to do in the next year, because there has been so 
much poor publicity around social assistance, and some of 
the major media stations in the market—I will not meniion 
them—are just puiting social assistance programs down. 
Maybe the government will want to regain some popular- 
ity or something and not do too much in this area but I 
hope things will happen. But as things stand now, I think 
there has been some improvement. 

The STEP program, although it has not assisted too 
many disabled people, has helped some get into the work- 
place. I know it did me. I am off the program altogether 
right now, I am thankful to say, but it did help me and was 
useful to me to get back into the workplace. It has heiped 
other people that I know of. It is a great improvement over 
the Win program, which was the previous work incentive 
program, and some of the other changes are having some 
effect on our constituents. But as I say, obviously we hope 
it will go a lot further. 

Mr Sterling: I would just like to make it clear that Mr 
Sutherland is telling an outrageous lie when he says that 
{ie 

Mr Southern: I object to that. Who are you calling a 
liar, pal? 

Mr Sterling: I am calling Mr Sutherland a liar. 


The Chair: Mr Sterling, you cannot use that language 
in the committee and you know it. 


Mr Phillips: It is not you, John. He said Mr Sutherland. 
Mr Southern: I thought he said Mr Southern. 


The Chair: Mr Sterling, I am going to have to ask 
you to withdraw that comment. 

Mr Sterling: I will withdraw the comment of calling 
him a liar, but I will say that his information about what 
my leader, Mr Harris, has said with regard to a balanced 
budget for this year is totally inaccurate, without founda- 
tion. Mr Harris has never said that a balanced budget was 
possible this year. What Mr Harris and my party are con- 
cerned about is the lack of effort on this party’s part to trim 
its expenses, particularly those people who have been 
doing quite well. We made some suggestions about the 
greater public service who are guaranteed jobs. 

We object very strenuously that some of these people 
are getting 10% and 11% and 12% and 20% wage in- 
creases, while people like yourselves are being denied ade- 
quate funding for programs and for other things. 

Our concern about deficit financing is that we see this 
provincial government going down the road to the same 
kind of fiscal position that the federal Liberals and the 
federal Conservatives have put us in with regard to our 
federal situation, where federal governments—be it this 
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one or the next one—are going to be limited in what they 
can do for people who need help. So we are concerned 
that, particularly at this time, the Treasurer has, number 
one, shown no idea or taken no responsibility for con- 
strained spending where we think it could be constrained. 
Also, projecting a deficit over the next four or five years is 
going to put governments, when we get into another reces- 
sion, which usually happens every five, six, eight years, in 
an even more difficult position than this government is in 
at this time to help out groups that need to be helped out. 
That is basically where we differ very greatly with this 
government. 

My concern is more with the deficit that this govern- 
ment has talked about going into next year and the year 
after and the year after. Do you have any concerns at all 
about deficit financing? 


Mr Southern: I think anybody has to have a concern 
about it. Maybe the government or whatever should redef- 
ine where it spends money. But I know from my own 
constituents I do not think we can not spend money in this 
area. What do you do when people are living in poverty? 
Do you want to oppress them more? You cannot say, 
“We've got a recession this week; you don’t get your fam- 
ily benefits cheque.” In this day and age I do not think you 
can do that. If you help people off the social assistance 
programs, and I think disabled people have not got enough 
of that yet, then as I say you can turn them into valuable 
people who will pay taxes and pay their own way instead 
_ Of relying all their lives on handouts. 


Mr Sterling: I do not think the drive by any politician 
or any political party is much different from the other in 
terms of what they want. It is the means by which they get 
to that result. Our concern in our party, and my experience 
over the last five or six months, have been that the busi- 
ness community is not reinvesting in this province; they 
are voting with their feet at this time. Therefore the reve- 
nues we need in order to help people out will not only not 
be there this year but may not be there five years from 
now, so it will put any government in the position of being 
a more unkind and less generous government, regardless 
of who holds the reins of power at the time. 

The problem we are facing at this time is one which 
seems to continue endlessly. What do you think about 
guaranteed annual incomes and that kind of approach 
rather than the whole number of different social programs 
we have? 


Mr Southern: I think that maybe Harry would want 
to address that. He was going to mention that anyway, 
were you not? 


Mr Beatty: Whenever people look at this area they 
always say, “There should be a comprehensive plan,” and 
then as soon as anyone starts to look at how to do it, it 
looks like too much to do. Clearly our group does not have 
a model as to how this should be done. A guarantee or 
universal plan is not much help if it is inadequate. But I 
think people would say there does need to be a good com- 
prehensive review, at least, of how these programs are 
actually working in Ontario, not just how they look on 
paper, particularly looking at things like: Is there encour- 


agement of training and education? Are these progra: 
efficient? What percentage of the dollars coming in fre 
the payers—whoever they are, government or empl 
or people paying premiums—is coming out the other e 
in the form of actual support? : 

An area that is of great concern is the interactions t 
tween the programs. I could give some very sad exampli 
For a person who is clearly disabled and is waiting { 
benefits because of the circumstances in which he becar 
disabled, there are three or four different plans that co 
ceivably should or ought to pay him. The person sits the 
with no money while somebody tries to resolve whether 
has a workers’ compensation claim or a long-term ian 
ity claim or which of these various payers he should 
going to. So I think certainly it is worth a serious look 
this area. I find disabled people to be a bit sceptical abo 
grand schemes as well. | 


Mr Southern: The point you made about adequacy- 
if the payment is low and it is meaningless, what is tl 
point in having an annual guaranteed income for disabli 
people if you cannot live on it? | 








The Chair: Unfortunately, our time is up for this pr 
sentation. I would like to thank you for coming and ma 
ing it. | 

Mr Southern: Thank you for your time. 
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ASSOCIATION OF DAY CARE 
OPERATORS OF ONTARIO 


The Chair: Our next presentation is the Associatic 
of Day Care Operators, Judith Preston, president. | 


Mrs Preston: I would like to introduce Liz Mcl 
herson. She is a colleague of mine and also on our board 
directors. | 

We appreciate the opportunity to speak with you ar 
air our views on how child care has been handled withi 
this budget and by this government. 

The Association of Day Care Operators of Ontario d 
rectly represents more than 11,000 child care spaces i 
centres employing over 1,500 workers and providing se 
vice for approximately 11,000 Ontario families. Indirectl 
the numbers triple, as ours is the only association whic 
addresses the concerns of over 700 independently operate 
child care centres. It is, in fact, the only association j 
Ontario which represents the directors and operators ¢ 
licensed child care programs, regardless of auspice. 

We have a unique view of the situation, as we immed 
ately see the devastating results of government decisior 
on this sector. | 

Our members have led the fight for years for qualit: 
affordable and accessible child care for the children ¢ 
Ontario. We are working parents ourselves and we kno\ 
and understand the challenges which face others in th 
same Situation. a 

The immediate need is for more subsidy dollars, nc 
more spaces. All child care funding must go in just tw 
directions: subsidy funding and government monitoring. 

At the present time no new government-funded child car 
spaces should be created. This association recommends the 
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funds currently allocated to capital financing be redi- 
ed to fund subsidy spaces. 
While this budget made no specific announcements for 
d care, policy statements made by the Minister of 
mmunity and Social Services have indicated the manner 
hich the funds allocated to this ministry for child care 
be spent. 
In the NDP’s An Agenda for People in August 1990, 
istated policy on child care was: 
“New Democrats understand and support the struggle 
working parents to care for their children. We have 
aght hard for affordable, quality child care in Ontario. 
lw Democrats believe that parents have the right to work 
‘heir jobs and have quality care for their children. 
“New Democrats would provide funding for 10,000 
y non-profit child care spaces and for subsidies on 
000 spaces in each of the next two years. This would 
st $240 million in total.” 
We have some difficulties costing this promise, as it is 
imewhat ambiguous. Do you mean 10,000 spaces this 
‘ar and a further 10,000 new spaces next year, for a total 
'20,000 new spaces and 20,000 new subsidy spaces, or a 
val of only 10,000 new spaces but a total of 20,000 sub- 
spaces? What happens in year three? 
The current cost to provide care for one child for one 
ar is approximately $6,000 before pay equity. At this 
e, the cost for the subsidies would be $60 million in the 
‘st year and $120 million in the second year and every 
var thereafter, plus, of course, the cost-of-living increase. 
he cost of establishing 10,000 new spaces could be as 
gh as $20,000 per child space, a cost of $200 million per 
),000 child spaces. Depending on how these promises are 
terpreted, the cost could range from $260 million in the 
tst year alone to $500 million, not $240 million as esti- 
jated. These more realistic cost estimates may explain 
‘hy these specific promises have not been delivered yet. 
Je can but hope that the costing in the recent budget has 
en done more accurately. 
In our position we cannot hope to tell this or any other 
emment the dollar amount which should be spent on 
y particular budget item. We would hesitate to approach 
is even from a percentage basis. However, as taxpayers, 
iness people and parents, we feel it appropriate to com- 
ent on the strategies, policies and directions. 
First, the concept of such a huge deficit: If the cost of 
is budget is accurate and the deficit stays at the promised 
svel, it is bad enough. However, these is no guarantee that 
deficit will stay at $10 billion. When we look at figures 


ust reduce spending somewhere else. This government 
yas done neither. We do not want to see the people of 
Ontario paying for this deficit for years. 

This government has some very specific ideologies and 
ls resulting from these ideologies. Both Mr Rae and Ms 
ande, in letters to our members, have stated: “The child 
e system must provide high quality care that is afford- 
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able to working parents, is accountable to the parents and 
the community, and pays fair wages to its workers. In our 
view, these goals can best be achieved through the non- 
profit sector.” 

It is time that Mr Rae and his government colleagues 
step aside from their ideologies and look at economic facts 
and at what the people of Ontario want, not the demands 
of a small vocal minority. 

Independent child care is accountable. In the Levy- 
Coughlin report, October 1989, it was found that the inde- 
pendent centres used the direct operating grant funding 
exactly as directed. In fact, 99.5% of the DOG money 
went into salaries and wages in independent centres, 
whereas in non-profit and municipal centres the range was 
80% to 89%. This report, which was commissioned by the 
government of Ontario, stated that the private sector was 
accountable. Further, we have offered on numerous occa- 
sions to develop enhanced reporting procedures which 
would further satisfy the public’s right to know how public 
money is being used. On a final note, any centre which 
receives money from the province directly or indirectly, ie, 
through the purchase of service agreement, must open their 
books if requested by the government. 

Independent centres are established at no cost to the 
taxpayer while non-profit child care centres cost the tax- 
payers up to $20,000 per child space to create. In many 
cases, non-profit centres are also less affordable to the 
parent using the service. On a recent W5 program the non- 
profit centre had a preschool fee of $125 per week as 

compared to the fee of $115 at the independent centre. In 
May 1989 a study done by York magazine found that 45% 
of the non-profit centres were in financial difficulties. 
Some even had to have loans guaranteed by individual 
parents. 

This government may be interested to know that in 
Mississauga a recent survey was done of child care centre 
wages. It was found that when the DOG funding was re- 
moved the independent centres actually were paying their 
staff more than the local non-profit centres. The major 
difference in wages and benefits is the result of govern- 
ment discrimination. The staff who work in independent 
centres receive only 50% of the direct operating grant. The 
result is a difference of up to $3,300 per staff per year. If 
the pay equity initiative does go through, make that 
$5,300. This discrimination must stop. 

The government is to be commended for its efforts to 
make high-quality child care available to working parents. 
To ensure the quality of care, courses in early childhood 
education are available at many community colleges. 
Child care centres must have specific numbers of trained 
staff. To ensure quality, regulations exist. All centres must 
comply. To ensure quality, all centres are monitored. Please 
note that the training, regulations and monitoring apply to all 
centres, not just those preferred by this government. 

The one aspect which has not been discussed is avail- 
ability. In the past few years we have seen many new 
non-profit child care centres open, then close. There have 
been insufficient funds to operate the spaces created. What 
is the point of creating spaces and not providing operating 


costs? 
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A survey done in April indicates that over 25% of cen- 
tres had vacancy rates between 20% and 50%. The centres 
were experiencing financial hardship and were forced to 
lay off staff. The vacancies were not caused by the lack of 
children needing care but by the lack of subsidy dollars. At 
the time of the survey, the overall vacancy rate in the 
centres surveyed was over 24%. 


1520 

Again quoting from An Agenda for People: 

“Current high interest rates are having a devastating 
impact on small businesses. We propose to introduce a 
program of reduced-interest loans to small business for 
Startup costs and to refinance existing high-interest loans.” 

Any new child care centre, regardless of auspice, 
Should be eligible for funding through this type of pro- 
gram. Independent centres should qualify for startup funds 
under this program as they are small businesses and em- 
ploy literally thousands of citizens in this province. If non- 
proprietary operations were forced.to pay back their 
Startup costs, it is guaranteed that funds would be used 
more wisely. This also can ensure a continuing source of 
funds for child care centre development. 

In the NDP policy paper on child care, it is stated, 
“there is no room for profit-making in the care of chil- 
dren.” Let us take a realistic look at this position. The 
Association of Day Care Operators believes there is no 
room for excessive profits in child care, but there is room 
for the director or owner/operator to make a reasonable 
return on his or her time, energy, expertise and investment. 

In many regions, profits are controlled through the pur- 
chase-of-service budgeting process. In Hamilton-Went- 
worth, an independent operator is permitted a 10% profit 
line. However, 80% of capital costs of additions or renova- 
tions or major equipment, all computer costs, costs of loan 
repayment from startup, any deficit resulting from a larger 
than 5% vacancy rate and all business taxes must be de- 
ducted from this 10%. Hopefully, at the end of the year, 
the operator has been able to make a reasonable return. 

Providing that the discrimination issues are addressed, 
independent child care centres can solve some of this 
government’s financial problems. Any new spaces can be 
established by this sector at no cost to the taxpayer. All 
independent centres would meet or exceed the current gov- 
ernnent regulations. Due to the business practices of most 
independent business people, the centres would be estab- 
lished where there is an established need. 

The Association of Day Care Operators suggests the 
following be considered: that all funding be directed to- 
wards assisting the families in need to cover the cost of 
child care; that all funding be directed through the pur- 
chase-of-service system. The DOG funding and the pay 
equity funds should be rolled into the subsidy system. This 
will result in increased per diems. The end result would be 
seen in higher salaries and a more stable workforce. 

That the eligibility criteria for subsidy assistance be 
adjusted to allow more families access to the system. 

That for a period of at least two years, the municipali- 
ties be relieved of the requirement of.20% to cover the cost 
ot subsidy spaces. 


} 

The policies which exist in Ontario today have fo 
the closure of many child care centres—18 indepen 
centres in the last six months that we know about. T 
policies are also causing the government to consider 
verting independent operators. In a period of finar 
hardship, it will become increasingly difficult to j 
spending millions of dollars to change the corporate st 
of existing centres when the need is for more sub 
Spaces. 

We are asking this government to remove its blin 
Non-profit status is not necessary for the childrer 
wanted by the parents. What this province requires is 
mediate assistance for families in need. 

It is time to stop the rhetoric. The private operator 
quality licensed child care programs in this province s 
ready to join forces with the people’s government to b 
a partnership. Each of the partners has its own stren 
which, when combined, will ensure for Ontario’s chil 
the highest-quality, affordable and accessible child « 
System, a system of which we can be proud. | 


Mr Phillips: I might kick it off. You have come at 
wrong time, I think, in that “profit” is not a good wor 
the province right now. Hopefully, it will be in the futur 

Mrs Sullivan: In four years. 


Mr Phillips: Whenever. I very much sympathize v 
your dilemma. I know it is partially in here, but I th 
what interesis parents is assurance on quality. They prc 
bly are not even quite aware of how the facility is finan 
and what not. It is just quality assurance. What help 
you give the committee in terms of assurance that the | 
vate sector child care centres can provide the same qua 
as the non-profit centres do at the same cost? | 


Mrs Preston: You can start right at the top in that 
meet the same regulations when we are licensed. The sa 
Day Nurseries Act is what we have to follow. We have. 
Same inspectors. We hire our staff from the same colle 
So the basis right there is the same. 

Not enough credit is given to the parents. We have 
had parents come and inspect our centre and other peop! 
centres, a variety of centres in the community, and end, 
choosing an independent centre for a variety of reasc 
The parents have access to the classrooms and to the Pp 
grams. They see the program plans. They have access 
come in the buildings any time they want to see what th 
children are doing. I think that is the assurance we can 




















the parents. 

The poster that was introduced by the last governme 
which we all have to post in our centre, basically has t 
columns. It shows you exactly the regulations, where y 
have all your staffing, which staff are qualified, which | 
not, all the things that you meet. If you do not meet any’ 






the regulations, you get the dot on the wrong side of - 
poster. It specifies at the bottom exactly where the centr 
lacking. 


i 


I know there was a study done just in terms of that 
London. There was an article in the London paper a cou’ 
of weeks ago. One of our operators called me up and | 
“You know, Judy, all these centres were listed that b 
provisional licences, and 75% of them were non-profit,” 






| 
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5 not think the auspice is really an indicator of quality. It 
he poster, the staffing, having the parents being able to 
me in and see the centre—seeing that they have happy 



























| Mrs Sullivan: Certainly your brief really touches peo- 
from my community, where the majority of children 
in fact placed in commercial centres. Particularly with 
| recent pay equity announcements, there has been sub- 
ntial pressure placed on the privately operated centres in 
ims of their very existence. This becomes a problem in 
ms of delivery of child care at all in our community. 
- 1 am interested in following up on the direct funding 
pposals that you are putting forward. Has your organiza- 
n worked with the ministry in terms of cost analyses of 
‘ect funding? 
| Mrs Preston: The short answer is no. We have had an 
tremely difficult time in the last 10 months doing any 
ork with the ministry. 
| Mr Jackson: Getting an appointment. 
| Mrs Preston: We had one appointment. 
| Mrs Sullivan: With the ministry and with the minis- 
1? Have you been able to meet with the minister? 
Mrs Preston: Once. 

Mrs Sullivan: I see. So as a consequence you have 
st been able to move your argument forward in any way 
.terms of the direct funding. 

Mrs Preston: Not at all. 
| Mrs Sullivan: Including tne basic research that would 
2 necessary in terms of a cost justification? 
Mrs Preston: No, we have not been able to do any- 
jing. 
Mr Phillips: I think An Agenda for People, just to 
arify the numbers, called, in the first year, for $80 mil- 
on, and in the second year, for another $160 million. I 
ather you are saying that the capital does not look like it 
vas included in their— 
Mrs Preston: No. I worked with the figures for a 
vhile trying to figure out how they could have come up 
vith that, with the cost estimates we had; unless they want 
9 use commercial operators to open the new centres, be- 
‘ause we do it somewhat more cost-effectively, and cer- 
ainly at less cost. 
Mr Phillips: There you are. 
- Mrs Preston: Our average is $10,000 to $12,000, so 
hat might help. . 
1530 
Mr Jackson: Thank you for an excellent brief. I have 
some working, active knowledge of the issues you have 
raised for the committee, and I share with you a concern 
that we have the offensive practice in this province of 
using female workers and children as pawns in a political 
lexercise. 

I know your brief carries with it much self-restraint. 
The fact is that there are 8,000 women, almost exclusively, 
being discriminated against by a government policy. There 
are also potentially some 10,000 children, and by exten- 
sion their families, who might benefit from a sensitive 





| 














government policy that would allow for expansion and 
ACCESS rather than this offensive, and in some jurisdictions 
illegal, activity of putting out of business one sector which 
is not a drain to the taxpayer. 

Is it true that about 80% of the owners of day care 
centres are women? 


Mrs Preston: I would think that is fairly accurate. 


Mr Jackson: So this is also a discriminatory practice 
against women and their activities in support of the social 
service sector and their support services. 

Would you also say that these activities are putting 
small businesses out of business and laying off staff? I 
notice you indicated that, but do you have anything more 
specific that you can share with us? We are hearing from 
the NDP that it does not do this, and yet we have discrimi- 
natory practices by the minister, Ms Akande directed spe- 
cifically against women and children, and predominantly, 
as well, staff. I understand that in some cases even some 
CUPE members, who are unionized, are being put out of’ 
business because their commercial centre can no longer sur- 
vive in this framework of the government’s interference. 

Mrs Preston: I cannot substantiate the union aspect. 

Mr Jackson: I am aware of one case. 

Mrs Preston: You are? I have not heard that. But cer- 
tainly in terms of people being put out of work, I can get 
really personal. I just closed down my centre because | 
found that on the funds that were available through the 
parents through their subsidy program, with the restraints 
and some extremely unfair practices in our particular re- 
gion, I could not operate the quality of program that I 
wanted to operate. This speaks to the quality of programs. 
I could have continued operating if I had been willing to 
cut corners and to operate at extremely minimum staff, but 
I was not willing to do that. 

Mr Jackson: How many employees would you 
have laid off by the government having forced you out 
of business? 

Mrs Preston: Four. I had a centre for only 25 chil- 
dren, so it was extremely small, which makes it that much 
more difficult because you certainly do not have the econ- 
omy of scale that you would have with a larger operation. 
So it was smaller. Certainly in Hamilton we know of four, 
myself included, that have closed down in the last three or 
four months. 

Mr Jackson: And those children would have been 
forced to go to another centre with new teachers, something 
we try to avoid in a school situation when it is unnecessary 
because it has adverse effects on the children to be ripped out 
of one learning, nurturing environment and thrown into a 
completely new one prematurely or inappropriately. 

You have lost your business. You are closing your 
doors. You are no longer paying taxes to the city of Hamil- 
ton because you are not operating that business. You have 
laid off four people. What was the longest seniority of any 
of your employees? 

Mrs Preston: One of my staff had been with me ever 


since I opened the centre. 
“Mr Jackson: Which is? 
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Mrs Preston: Five and a half years. 


Mr Jackson: They have lost all their seniority rights in 
terms of job placement within this sector in this province. 


Mrs Preston: One of the children had been with me 
for over three and a half years, so you have the same 
happening with the children as is happening with the staff. 
She had to go to a new centre and a new school. 


Mr Jackson: I appreciate the fact that you have 
Shared that with this committee as a living example of the 
damage this government is doing with its budget. In spite 
of the fact that we cannot get a clarified version of what 
the numbers really total, we are certainly getting a sense of 
the impact they are having: less access and clearly not as 
affordable because we are spending tax dollars to compete, 
when you are providing a service at no cost for your capi- 
tal. You are contributing to the tax base and yet clearly the 
government is moving—frankly, if there is any message, it 
is that if these policies did not work in Cuba, I do not see 
how they expect them to work in Ontario. 


Mr Sutherland: I find it ironic that Mr Jackson wants 
to accuse our party of being discriminatory against women 
when his party was in power for 42 years and could not 
see fit to bring in a pay equity bill so that women could be 
treated the same way. 

Mrs Prescott, you stated that parents are content with a 
privately operated system. I am not as familiar with all the 
day care issues as probably I should be, but I have been 
following a bit. I noticed today you did not bring a teddy 
bear, and Cam did not bring one as well. 


Mr Jackson: We did not know who the new minister 
is; that is why. I did not want to offend anybody. 


Mr Sutherland: For those people who look at it and, 
let’s say, draw ananalogy with the education system, the 
provincial government does not fund private education. 
What would you say if people want to say day care should 
be treated in the same way education is? You do not fund 
private education, so why should you be continuing fund- 
ing or providing equal funding in that way? 

Mrs Preston: There are two things different about ed- 
ucation and child care. One, everybody has to learn to read 
at some point in his life, and from what I understand there 
is a high number of children in Ontario who are not learn- 
ing to read. Maybe we should be funding more private 
schools because I understand that they sometimes do a 
considerably better job. That is where people who are hav- 
ing trouble with the generally available education take 
their children, provided they can afford it. 

Secondly, child care is not needed universally. We 
know that from surveys that have been done, both at the 
federal level and at municipal levels. At the most, at the 
very outside, everything being what it was a couple of 
years ago, we would need to double what we have. Right 
now we are servicing about 10% to 12% of the children in 
the province. From the surveys that have been done, at the 
most 20% of parents would like their children in licensed 
care. 

Obviously 80% of the parents out there would like to 
see their children at home with mom or with dad. One 
works shifts at night and one works shifts in the day, so 
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that for their children that is best and that is their cho 

They want to see children staying with their aunt or 

their grandmother or whatever, and that is their choice. 
We do not need universal child care in this ond 


they are able to handle their child care needs and they ; 


in this country. Many taxpayers do not want to fund 
evenifwedid. — 


Mr Sutherland: You are saying that if there are ¢ 
concerns about difference in quality—you said in y 
presentation today that you feel the quality is the sam 
the government has other options of ensuring the qu 
whether it is through new standards, new regulations, mi 
inspectors, what have you, that those issues can be de 
with. ) 


Mrs Preston: We would like to see more governm 
inspections, more government consulting with the insp\ 
tors. They barely have time to visit us in time to get 
licensing done, never mind providing any kind of ass 
tance with programming or anything like that with 
operators. 

I would certainly recommend that there be some mo, 
if you will, teeth put in the regulations so that if a cof 
tant finds that a centre, regardless of auspice, is not me. 
ing the regulations after it has been licensed, there wot 
be a procedure that would stand up in court that Col. 
force that operator to comply, or, as there was a case int: 
north end of Toronto where there is an operator who is 
licensed taking an inordinate number of kids from what \ 
hear, that there be teeth in the regulations that can take ce 
of those situations. 

If we have money to spend, let’s put it there and ma’ 
sure that people opening up have what they should have 
order to open up, or if they do not have it there are ste| 
that can be taken. I do not see any point in wasting mon} 
closing down existing businesses. 


Ms M. Ward: You are opposed to opening new ce 
tres. I can see that right at the moment. I know there is 
high vacancy rate. I have been visiting a number of di 
care centres and am in frequent contact with people. TI 
recession is one big factor there, the unemployment rat 
people losing their jobs. Even if they have subsidy the 
cannot maintain that subsidy. Would you agree that hi 
had an affect on the vacancy rate and the closings? 

Mrs Preston: Yes. 


Ms M. Ward: We talk about non-profit. There a 
really two types there, I think you can say. There are tl 
government-run ones in government facilities where it. 
social service staff and so on. Then there are the indepe1 
dent community-run ones, which have a board made up ¢ 
parents, and there is also the option of conversion froi 
private to the community board type. Do you have an 
comments on that? 

Mrs Preston: On converting? . 


Ms M. Ward: On converting, yes. Just one othe 
point: You said in your brief there is no room for excessiv 
profits. You said the operators should have a decent wage fc 
their time and energy and so on. Given that, would there b 
that much difference, aside from your investment, in you 
role in it if you were an administrator with a communit 


























Preston: How much time do I have, Mr Chairman? 


he Chair: You have about a minute and a half. I do 
ink you can do it in that time. 


Preston: All right; I will race. Another study of 
2pendent operators—people who are opposed to our 
stence do not read these studies—was done by the 
yelos-Edwards Group in 1987. Profit was way down on 
list. 

'T have worked in government centres and I have 
tked for the board of education and I have worked for 
yate non-profit with a community board. Quite frankly, 
quality of my work has not changed, except that I have 
re experience. But believe me, I will never, ever work 
a community board again. I spent 90% of my time 
icating people as to why it was inappropriate to run a 
z-year-old program—what the children did at kinder- 
ten—with a three-year-old, etc, ad infinitum, for the 
ole year. 

/Ms M. Ward: Is that one experience, though, or 
juld you say you think that applies to all community 
ards? 








ousiness plan or running a program. They come in and 
sy think they are the boss, because it is status to be on a 
¢ unity board for a day care centre, but they do not 
how anything. 
_ The supervisor or director spends so much of her 
ne—if you want to check with some of the boards as to 
amount of money they are spending educating their 
ards how to run a child care centre when in this province 
have a wealth of individuals who have already got the 
rience— 
Ms M. Ward: They are the parents, are they not? 
The Chair: I am sorry. I have to interject. Our time is 
» and we have other presenters here today. Thank you for 
oming. 





HAMILTON AND DISTRICT 
APARTMENT ASSOCIATION 

The Chair: Our next deputation is the Hamilton and 
istrict Apartment Association, Derek Lobo, director. You 
ve half an hour. The amount of time for your presenta- 
n will be subtracted from that and that will leave time 
ot questions at the end, divided by three. 

Mr Lobo: My name is Derek Lobo and I am a direc- 
t of the Hamilton and District Apartment Association. 

I want to tell you a story. It is an Eastern European 
ory. Ivan the Soviet peasant was working in the field 
hen all of a sudden God appeared before him. God said: 
Ivan, I’m going to grant you one wish, but there is a 
ondition to that wish. Whatever you wish for, your neigh- 
our gets double.” So Ivan thought, “If I ask for a billion 
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roubles, my neighbour will get two billion roubles.” He 
thought and he thought. Finally God said, “Well, Ivan, 
what’ll it be?” Ivan looked back at God and he said, 
“Gouge out one of my eyes.” 

That is the beggar-thy-neighbour attitude that this gov- 
ernment has taken with our industry. It seems to be, make 
the rich, greedy landlord pay. Ontario’s property owners 
were the first victims of the socialist experiment in this 
province. Punitive, retroactive legislation destroyed prop- 
erty owners, both large and small. 

Here is a profile of the members of our association. We 
have 400 members. The majority of them are small land- 
lords. We have a few small property managers and some 
contractors in our association. Our association bank bal- 
ance is just under $4,000. Many of our members are first- 
generation Canadians. They are cautious people. In fact, 
they tend to be obsessed with security. That is why they 
invested in real estate. It was part of their Canadian dream. 
It was part of their retirement. They did not believe that 
Bob Rae or the state was going to take care of them, so 
they worked a little harder, they saved a little more and 
they invested in Ontario. 

But the property owners were not the only victims of 
the rent control legislation. Let me show you a real life 
story, no ideology, no political theory. I brought a gentle- 
man with me. His name is John Makuch. He is one of the 
owners of RAM Restoration Inc, a company that special- 
izes in concrete restoration of apartment buildings. Here 
are some of his former employees: Steve Olmstead, Bill 
MacPhee, José Louie Sousa. All these men have gone to 
the wall for Bob Rae. 

Prior to the NDP, John had 45 employees and he was 
in the process of hiring 15 more within the next three 
months. Now keep in mind, this was in the middle of the 
deepest recession, which you have talked about, Mr 
Christopherson. He was hiring people, 15 people. He had 
$1 million worth of work on the books and he was quoting 
on an additional $3.5 million, in a recession. The day after 
the election, most of his work was cancelled as landlords 
feared the NDP would live up to the election promises in 
the Agenda for People. 

RAM Restoration Inc today faces bankruptcy. Today 
RAM Restoration Inc. has 10 employees where there 
should be 50. How many Ontarians have to go to the wall 
for this ideology? Tell John Makuch, tell Steve Olmstead, 
tell Bill MacPhee and tell José Louie Sousa about the so- 
cial benefits of bankrupting their lives’ dream. 

In the budget, Bob Rae talks about creating 70,000 
jobs. Well, here are 50 jobs for free, Premier. It will not 
cost, the taxpayer a penny. These jobs were eliminated 
strictly because of Bill 4. These jobs were not lost because 
of free trade. They were not lost because of the recession. 
They were not lost because of Brian Mulroney and they 
were not lost because of high interest rates, but simply 
because of NDP housing ideology. Why are hardworking 
men and women, like the people behind me, going to the 
wall for the NDP? 

John Makuch and his former employees are not alone. 
Bill 4 was really the job elimination program. After mas- 
sive job losses in the apartment industry, the NDP made 
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the following statement, and both David Cooke and the 
Minister of Labour made this statement: “Construction 
worker layoffs related to recession rather than new [rent con- 
trol] legislation.” That is just baloney. Ask the men behind me 
why they lost their jobs. It was not the recession. 

Here is the ad they took out in the paper, a desperate 
move: “Thank you, Mr Rae. Your proposed rent control 
law may have saved me $25 per month on rent. Unfortu- 
nately, as a direct result of this act, I just lost my job. 
Signed: John Welsh, Pat O’Flaherty, Steve Olmstead, Bill 
MacPhee, Ernie Lancuso, Mike Shuster and José Louie 
Sousa, former employees of RAM Restoration Inc.” They 
are behind you. What are you going to tell them? 

Here is something else out of the paper shortly after 
Bill 4 came out: “Rent Control Legislation Crushes the 
Concrete Restoration Industry in Ontario.” Four hundred 
and fourteen jobs are lost within seven days of Bill 4 com- 
ing out. That does not seem fair. 

More job losses: Day Restoration Inc, 17 of 35 workers 
laid off; Oxford Window Manufacturing, 9 of 12 workers 
laid off; Regal Aluminum—these people make replace- 
ment windows for apartment buildings—their workforce 
was cut in half almost immediately, because all their con- 
tracts were cancelled. 

If you were not reading the papers around that time, 
here is what the headlines said. It is pretty clear jobs were 
lost and these were not related to the recession. Contracts 
were cancelled. 

This is what the Premier said in the Toronto Star about 
that same time. He said: “The Ontario government is not 
going to stand by and allow jobs to be lost during the 
recession.” Well, there seems to be a communication prob- 
lem between the Premier’s office and the Minister of 
Housing. The Honourable David Cooke started slashing 
jobs left, right and centre, yet the Premier pontificates that 
saving jobs is top priority. 

This province needs leadership, not ideology. A 
leader’s job is to inspire and to instil confidence in those 
he leads. A leader must accept responsibility. The buck has 
to stop on the leader’s desk. 

When the CIA-engineered coup in Cuba failed, Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy did what a leader had to do. He 
accepted responsibility. He did not blame the Cuban free- 
dom fighters. He did not blame the CIA. He accepted re- 
sponsibility. The buck stops here. 

The Premier of this province does not seem to accept 
responsibility. It is not his fault. He blames the recession, 
he blames the federal government, he blames the Bank of 
Canada and he blames bloated capitalists. The Premier 
seems to blame everyone but himself. In Ontario’s time of 
need, we need leadership, not finger-pointing. . 


1550 

Now let’s talk about the budget. The Ontario deficit of 
$10 billion is excessively high. The number, whether it be 
$8 billion, $10 billion or $12 billion, matters little. The 
funding to the Ministry of Housing has increased by 39% 
and at least $50 million of that money will go to maintain- 
ing the slothful rent review bureaucracy you people prom- 
ised to eliminate. 
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Unprecedented funding for subsidized housing y 
compete against the private sector. The taxpayer will 
burdened with subsidies of up to $1,200 a month for soy 
projects, $1,200 per month per unit. It does not seem 
make good business sense. | 

You cancelled the Red Hill Creek Expressway in Hai 
ilton, which would have created thousands of jobs with | 
competing against your constituents. Many items in t 
budget seem noble and just; preventing violence ‘a 
women and equality for aboriginal people. I commend y 
on these efforts. They are noble indeed. They need to | 
addressed. 

But on other issues, you have to remember that Onta 
is not an island. To the east of us we have Quebec, wh 
the entrepreneurial spirit seems to be flourishing. One ho 
south of here is really the bastion of free enterprise, t 
United States, and companies are moving there and e 
panding there. They are getting the jobs while our gover 
ment is levelling the playing field of hha 
relations. By the time you are finished levelling the pla 
ing field, we are afraid there will be no players left to pli 
on it. | 

Increased corporate taxation, increased personal i 
come tax, increased minimum wage; these must be done. 
concert or at similar rates to our neighbours. We cannot ¢ 
ford to be all things to all people. Creating the people’s par 
dise oblivious to your neighbours is a recipe for disaster. | 

The $10 billion is a big amount but I really think tl 
true deficit is in the spirit of the people of this province 
More than bankrupting the provincial coffers, I think yc 
are trying to bankrupt our spirits, maybe not intentionall 
but that is what is happening. Tens of thousands ( 
Ontario’s men and women have faxed you, written yo 
marched against you and lost their jobs for you, but yc 
just do not seem to be listening. Oh, we go through chi 
rades of public hearings but in the end, the ideology a 
ways seems to prevail. I sat before the Bill 4 committe 
Ideology prevailed there. | 

How many Ontarians like John Makuch and his en 
ployees have to go to the wall for Bob Rae? Sociali 
regimes throughout the world are toppling. In this hem 
sphere, we have two socialists left who subscribe to defic 
spending, Fidel Castro in Cuba and Bob Rae in Ontario. ] 
Cuba, deficit spending works because Mother Russi 
bankrolls it. Now Mother Russia has pulled the plug an 
Cuba will go down the drain. In Ontario, Bob Rae’s defic 
spending will be bankrupt and we will be bankrolled b 
our children. You cannot do that. It is not fair and it is ju 
plain bad business. My three daughters should not have t 
pay for your mistakes. | 

I want all of you here to ask yourselves the followin 
and answer it honestly to yourselves: Will Ontario be | 
better place to live four years from now after the socialis 
experiment? How many more factories have to leave, an 
do multinationals really want a partnership with Bob Ral 
after all the things this government is proposing? How ca 
the disabled get jobs when there are no jobs? How can th 
minorities you represent share the bounty when there i 
little bounty? Why are you burdening our children wi 
this deficit? Just ask yourselves the question, will Ontari) 
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better place to live four years from now? Regrettably, 
hink the answer is no. 

Zou could say maybe I am not objective. I am not a 
iber of one of your special interest groups. I am not a 
iber of a union. I am not a tenant. Unlike you, I be- 
. this province is already fair, eminently fair. Ontario 
»een governed by Conservatives and Liberals and the 
| needy of this province are cared for as well as or 
wt than anyone in this hemisphere. This government 
| not have a monopoly on fairness, benevolence, social 
.cience or the environment. To think that you alone 
ssent the needy in our society is sophomoric. Many of 
goals and objectives are shared by all the people and 
ne politicians of this province. . 
Really, it is not your goals that our association is ques- 
ing. We have met with you. We have tried to work with 
We are not questioning your integrity; it just seems to 
‘our competence. This government does not seem com- 
int. But I am biased. I am a landlord. We have been 
cked by retroactive rent control legislation. We are a 
2 upset. But let’s look at what others are saying. 
European investors who invested in Ontario real estate 
e outraged by your government’s attack on them. They 


: 
| 
| 




























‘now channelling their funds to other provinces and 
erican states. They now consider Ontario in the same 
stment category as the Third World. Is this your vision 
Ontario? 

I cut this newspaper article out of the Globe and Mail 
jut two weeks ago. It says, “Quebec Replaces Ontario 
US Investors’ Choice.” This troubled me. I think it 
juld trouble you. 

“A growing number of US investors are betting that Que- 
separatism is less of a worry than Ontario’s socialism.” 
‘Merril Lynch of New York says, “Investors that 
uld have normally looked to Ontario are now looking 
Quebec.” 

Congratulations, Premier. It seems that American in- 
‘tors would rather trust their money with a government 
t is trying to destroy Canada than they would with your 
yernment. 

'This is out of the Financial Post: “Last Straw. NDP 
ial Blow as Ontario Faces Slow Flight of Investment 
pital.” 

‘I think this government in some cases has a simplistic 
w of some very complicated matters. The NDP sees 
\dlords as villains and tenants as oppressed. Such a sim- 
stic vision of Ontario’s housing industry is a recipe for 
vaster. 

‘In 1989 Bob Rae was asked, “How would you get the 
trent private rental stock out of the hands of the large 
mers and into the hands of the non-profit organiza- 
ns?” You have seen this quote many times, but it is 
illy the question that is never read out. The question 
ys, “How would you get the current private rental stock 
't of the hands of the large owners?” I did not realize that 
is an objective. 

| Here is the Premier’s response. He said: “You make it 
ss profitable for people to own it’—that is rental prop- 
'y—“I would bring in a very rigid, tough system of rent 
view. Simple...there will be a huge squawk from the 





speculative community, and you say to them, ‘If you’re 
unhappy, we’ll buy you out.’” 

In that same interview, the Premier said, “You can’t talk 
about rent review till you talk about...ownership.” He went 
on to say, “We need a government program of purchase.” 

Let’s look at the Premier’s statement, sentence by sen- 
tence. He says, “You make it less profitable for people to 
own it.” Mission accomplished. Conservatively, rental 
property values have decreased by 25%. Is this what Bob 
Rae means when he says: “Work with me. I will help you 
be less profitable”? 

And the next sentence, “I would bring in a very rigid, 
tough system of rent review.” That is almost done. After 
the sham Bill 4 committee hearings, Bill 121 was intro- 
duced and I sincerely hope that these committee hearings 
do not resemble the farcical sideshow the taxpayer had to 
bankroll on the Bill 4 committee. 

“There will be a huge squawk from the speculative 
community, and you say to them, ‘If you’re unhappy, we’ll 
buy you out.’” Well, Premier Rae, many of your so-called 
speculators were international investors, foreigners who 
came into Ontario and built rental accommodation. They 
are not squawking; they are just leaving Ontario and they 
are investing elsewhere. 

In Bob Rae’s recent article in the Financial Post he 
said, and I am quoting: “Wealth creation is crucial and we 
can’t take it for granted. Attracting investment, encourag- 
ing the market to work, creating profits.” 

Are retroactive rent controls rewardiag innovation, en- 
couraging the markets to work and creating profit? The 
Premier seems confused. First, he wants to make it less 
profitable, as he said here. Now he is saying he wants to 
make it more profitable. Does this leader inspire confi- 
dence? No. 

Just ask yourselves the following question: Will On- 
tario be a better place four years from now? How many 
factories have to leave? How will the disabled get jobs? 
How will the people you represent, the minorities, share 
the bounty if there is not any? Ask Bill MacPhee, Steve 
Olmstead and José Louie Sousa if Ontario will be a better 
place to live. Is it a better place for them to live now? 

That concludes my presentation. I think you might 
want to ask these gentlemen some questions also. In one 
case, his unemployment runs out next week. He is going to 
have to go on welfare. I would encourage them to come 
and sit here with me and if there are any questions, or 
questions for them, we would be happy to answer them. 


1600 

Mr Jackson: Mr Lobo, thank you for a very direct 
presentation and hitting the nail on the head with respect to 
several concerns. I guess rent control has been a theme 
today, because it has been raised by several groups, and 
affordability of accommodation. But I would like to hit on 
your concern with respect to the fact that governments 
have not realized that the failure of government-built hous- 
ing—there has been more government rental housing built 
in the last four years than there has been from the private 
sector. In fact, our current dilemma is an expression of the 
failure of government-built rental units, because they cannot 
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build them fast enough. They certainly cannot build them 
cheaply enough. I have seen some figures that were nearly 
double the cost for which they could be done. 

It seems the taxpayers are not fully aware of what a 
devastating effect this is going to have taxwise. Would you 
comment about why you believe this government refuses 
to understand the role of the private sector in terms of 
creating wealth, as evidenced by RAM Restoration? 


Mr Lobo: It is a very complex question. It goes to this 
government’s philosophy on rental housing. Does it be- 
lieve in the private ownership of rental property? We have 
the Premier saying he wants to buy the speculators out. We 
have the Premier saying he wants to make it less profit- 
able. The only answer seems to be, “Yes, we’re going to 
build co-op housing.” I think that is even a little bit of a 
misnomer—it is subsidized housing. The taxpayer is tak- 
ing money out of his pocket, sometimes to the tune of 
$1,700 per month, to build this subsidized co-op housing. 
It does not always go to needy people, either. 

Why do you not let the private sector do what it does 
best? Most of this continent is reasonably well housed; 
most of this continent does not have rent controls. It was 
working before; it will work again. But for it to work, we 
need to trust the government again, and quite frankly we 
are a long way from doing that. After retroactive legisla- 
tion coming out we are really a long way from trusting this 
government. 


Mr Jamison: You touched on a number of points. You 
talked about finger-pointing. I find your presentation very 
one-sided. There are two sides in this issue, of course. In 
rent control— 


Mr Jackson: That is why the workers are here. 


Mr Jamison: —there are two sides to the issue. There 
is the side of the landlord and the side of the tenant. 


Mr Lobo: Yes. 


Mr Jamison: Okay. What this government has obvi- 
ously tried to do, beyond Bill 4 and with the new—Bill 4 
being an interim measure to catch control of some of the 
things that were going on out there in a major way. What 
this government has tried to do is strike a balance. I can 
equate to your approach as far as having European people 
come and invest their money wisely is concerned. My fa- 
ther did that, a 10-unit apartment, and under the Conserva- 
tive government in 1970 there were rent controls in place. 


Mr Jackson: In 1975. 


Mr Jamison: In the 1970s. He was very successful in 
managing his property well and making sure the invest- 
ment was there. The specific concern is where there were 
problems with rents increasing out of relationship to the 
actual economy itself. That showed the need for something 
that happened. If I might just put it into perspective, my 
understanding of the new legislation coming forward is 
one where CPI is taken into account and up to 3% over 
that. I would suggest to you that if the average person who 
goes back and forth to the factory was allowed that type of 
ability to increase an extraordinary cost, say when the GST 
came into play or whatever, over and above CPI, many 


would consider that to be fair. I think that is what 
government is trying to do. | 

Let me make it clear that it was a promise of { 
government. Even through difficult times we recognize, 
need to implement rent control policies. That was m 
very clear during the election and to act like it is a 
surprise today is certainly not the case and should not 
the case. I have some difficulty, because I find your 
sentation very weighted. I would like a presentation 
took into consideration tenants’ views too, and I think « 
legislation in fact reflects a balance on that. I would j 
like you to comment. 

Mr Lobo: Sure. I think you should ask these ol 
men here who are out of work about the balance of : 
legislation. But there are a couple of points you ma 
First, if your dad still owns the building he is going to 
mad at you because it has gone down 25% in value anc 
did not need to go down 25% in value. Second, I dor 
think you understand the legislation. The interim measu 
Let’s say I was concerned about the air you breathe in f] 
room. I am temporarily going to put a bag around yc 
head and seal it so that you cannot breathe until I clean 
the problem. As soon as I do that I am going to remove { 
bag from your head. That is what you have done to t 
property owners of this province. You said, “We don’t li 
the current system, so we’re going to freeze everythi 
until we figure out what to do.” | 

Mr Jamison: It was not a freeze. 


Mr Lobo: Retroactive legislation, sir, for capital ¢ 
penditures done as early as 1989 were disallowed. | 


Mr B. Ward: It was 5.4%. 
Mr Jamison: It was not a freeze. 


Mr Lobo: The 5.4% covered off—okay, conceptual 
you know what I am talking about. Capital expenditur 
done in the past were disallowed. These men are now C 
of jobs. That interim measure, sir, was much too sevel 
There was nothing in the Agenda for People saying tk 
you were going to come in and put the brakes on a syste 
that, while it was messy and cumbersome, had a sense. 
balance to it. It had some sense of balance. It was slante 
for political reasons, towards the tenants, and really i 
three parties are to blame here. You guys brought it in, y« 
guys made it worse and you guys killed us. | 

Mr Kwinter: Derek, you have just made me d 
pressed listening to this because it really is sad. Yesterd: 
we had an appearance by Mel Watkins. Because of t 
shortage of time I did not get a chance to talk to him, bul 
had a copy in front of me of the Waffle manifesto and tl 
marshmallow manifesto and I wanted to throw back to hil 
some of his quotations, for example, that the way we g 
socialism in this country is to get rid of capitalism. F 
made a great statement about this is the way we have to ¢ 
it. I was curious to ask him if all of those lackeys he hi 
on his list saying that this is the greatest budget ev’ 
going—most of them were supporters of that particul| 
policy. | 

I really want to talk to the man who has lost his bus 
ness. What do you feel is happening? Where are you goir 
to go from here? What is going to happen to you? 
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Mr Makuch: I do not know. We are just taking it day 
ay and we really cannot plan anything. All we know is 
when the recession hit we did not take up the same 
logy as the government. I did not give my partners 
lit cards and say: “Go out and spend. Let’s spend our 
| our of the recession, boys.” We cut back and tried to 
hings. Would I go home and give my wife a credit card 
say, “Honey, we’re going to spend our way out of the 
\ssion?” This is what the government is telling us to do. 
's this make any sense to anyone? How can they do it? 
(Countries run the same way a business does or a 
isehold does. You have money going out and money 
ning in. After everyone is working for the government, 
» the hell is going to pay taxes? Where is the money 
| g to come from? That obviously seems to me what 
are trying to do. No one is going to invest in business 
his province. I know if my company goes bankrupt, and 
re is a good chance of that, I am seriously going to take 
hok at whether or not I will ever start another business 
e and whether I will move my family south. 

When your own government, the people you think are 
g to help you, put you out of business and put people 
of work—He has already been to the welfare office. Is 
t the plan? Is everybody going to be on welfare? This 
stleman down at the end of the table does not know 
ere his mortgage payment is coming from next week. 
has had notices put in. What is he going to do? It is 
pple like me who have to look them in the eyes and tell 
'm that, while all these people sit behind their big office 
ors and shut out anything they do not want to hear. 

We are going to have to wait four years to see how 
ich damage this government does. We know right now 
it in four years they will not be here. All the polls have 
‘wn it. They are gone. They are history. I guess they are 
ing to scramble and just see how much damage they can 
‘in four years and then we will have to pick up the 
sces. Everyone I have talked to recently realizes the mis- 
xe they made voting this government into office. They 
ve told me they will never, ever vote for them again. If 
bse committee hearings are shams and do not work, then 
at is the ultimate. We are going to wait four years—out 
2y go, never to return—and we will try to build a new 
atario when it is finished. 

Mr Lobo: The key point here is that these people did 
\t need to lose their jobs. This was not about the reces- 
bon. This company was expanding. At the height of the 
‘cession it was expanding and it was chopped down by 
ill 4. That is the difference. There are lots of workers out 
ere who are unemployed. They are heading towards wel- 
ite. They are worried about what is going to be on the 
inner table tonight, but they are unemployed because of 
e global situation. These people are unemployed because 
the NDP. That is the real tragedy here. 

Mr Makuch: I was at the committee hearings too and 
‘cannot tell you how many times I heard that, the guy 
ired some shoddy contractor and he did lousy work. Why 
lo we not fix the solution, police the work better, take care 
the landlords who are abusing the system, not discrimi- 
late, which is something they claim they do not want to 








































do? They want equal rights for everyone and yet they slam 
people and discriminate. It is unbelievable. 


The Chair: I am sorry, but your time is up and there 
are other deputations to be listened to this afternoon. 


1610 
BEVERLY CAMPBELL 


The Chair: Our next presentation is from Beverly 
Campbell, president of Equity Concepts. Thank you for 
coming. We have allocated 15 minutes for you. I think you 
were informed of that. Whatever time is left will be di- 
vided among the committee. 


Ms Campbell: My name is Bev Campbell. I am a 
management consultant with a practice in downtown To- 
ronto. While I provide general management advisory ser- 
vices, my main interest is in employment equity. By 
training and experience, I am a certified general accoun- 
tant and a former professor of accounting and finance at 
George Brown College. 

I would like at this time to say thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to make this presentation today. The purpose of my 
presentation is, first, to speak in support of the 
government’s plan, as expressed in the budget; to point out 
the inevitable portion of the deficit and the causative fac- 
tors, and I want as well to applaud the government's deci- 
sion to support the people and to invest in recovery and in 
future stability in Ontario. 

Second, I wish to express support for the government’s 
initiatives towards improved fiscal management by estab- 
lishing the Fair Tax Commission, which will explore fair- 
ness in taxation; establishing the Treasury Board to 
manage budget expenditures and to implement multi-year 
budgeting, and separating the operating and capital bud- 
gets, which should provide some clarity of purpose. 

Finally, I wish to express my views concerning man- 
agement of the province’s largest expenditure, which of 
course is health care. 

At issue is the planned deficit of $9.7 billion for 1991- 
92 and, as a secondary matter, the planned continuation of 
annual deficits for an additional four years, although de- 
creasing gradually in magnitude until break-even is 
achieved in the 1996-97 fiscal period. 

Given the factors contributing to the current year’s def- 
icit, the managed, limited-term continuation of deficit bud- 
geting is essential to the success of a managed economic 
recovery and the managed structural changes needed to 
provide the basis for sustained prosperity for all in Ontario 
and perhaps in Canada. 

Speaking about the inevitability of a deficit, three 
major conditions or external actions account for a major 
portion of this deficit. 

First is the recession. As you know, it is continent-wide 
in its scope. It is substantially worse than in 1981-82 when 
measured by job loss, and Ontario has been the hardest-hit 
region in all of Canada. The resulting budget effect 1s sig- 
nificant loss in tax revenues, both personal and corporate, 
estimated to be about $1 billion in the current year, signif- 

icantly increased demand for welfare support, and pres- 
sure on Ontario to maintain its contribution to national 
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economic stability, that is, in personal and corporate fed- 
eral income taxes and consumption taxes, etc. 

The second contributing factor to an inevitable deficit 
position is the federal government’s actions and policies. 
The federal budget continues to shift budget strain to the 
provincial level by reductions in transfers for health, post- 
secondary education and social assistance. Since all three 
expenditure areas are critical, either because of recession- 
caused support demands or the need to develop competi- 
tiveness for long-term survival and prosperity, the 
provincial budget must pick up the slack. 

Federal monetary policy, which keeps interest rates and 
the Canadian dollar artificially high by historical stan- 
dards, is having a serious effect on the ability of Ontario 
manufacturers to raise capital and therefore to generate 
growth in jobs, as well as to compete in the export market. 

The free trade agreement, while philosophically desir- 
able in the long term, was implemented far too quickly for 
Canadian and, of course, Ontario firms to adjust and pre- 
pare for. This added pressure contributed substantially to 
the loss of Ontario jobs as firms moved south and to the 
bankruptcy rate as other firms knuckled under to southern 
competition. The future looks even bleaker as Mexico is 
added with its relatively cheap labour—hence the impor- 
tance of investing now in improving Ontario’s ability to 
compete internationally. 

Finally, pre-existing Ontario expenditure levels, com- 
bined with a pressing need for capital expenditures, pro- 
vides an inevitable deficit starting point—1990-91, a 
$3-billion deficit, which of course was not predicted. 

Taken together, these three areas account for the inevi- 
table portion of the deficit, a measurable $5.6 billion, plus 
any additional costs which are not so easily identifiable. 

The balance of the proposed deficit may be attributed 
to the government’s decisions to: support and assist the 
people of the province who are suffering now from the 
recession, as well as those who continue to suffer a long- 
Standing disadvantage economically; fight the recession 
with targeted expenditures for research, manufacturing, 
agriculture and northern Ontario development; invest in 
the future with capital expenditures to adiust and enhance 
the province’s infrastructure and with a significant invest- 
ment in structural reform of the social assistance system. 

I believe that Ontario’s fiscal plan designed to fight the 
recession and build for the future, rather than reducing the 
public debt, is the only responsible approach to take. The 
alternative would leave the province with an ongoing and 
growing social assistance account and a workforce not ad- 
equately prepared to fill the high value added jobs needed 
for this province to be competitive in the emerging eco- 
nomic environment. 

The government’s fiscal management initiatives should 
provide some assurance that fairness in taxation and cost-ef- 
fectiveness in program administration are treated as priorities. 
1620 

The Fair Tax Commission, established to advise the 
Treasurer on how to achieve a more equitable tax struc- 
ture, has a diverse and intelligent membership and a man- 
date to consult broadly. The comprehensive review of our 
tax system is long overdue and I hope will contribute sub- 


Stantially not only to fairness in taxation, but also to’ 
proved understanding of the role of taxation. | 
The creation of separaie capital and operating fy 
will highlight investment in the future, as distingui 
from current maintenance expenditures. | 

Finally, establishing a Treasury Board to manage 
penditures for cost-effectiveness and, importantly, to. 
plement multi-year budgeting provides comfort { 
responsible planning and control mechanisms are be 
put in place. | 

The last topic I wish to deal with concerns the he: 
care expenditures. The province’s largest expendit 
function, health care, which consumes approximately 
third of the budget dollar, is in desperate need of fis 
management. I applaud this government’s initiatives 
wards gaining control through a landmark agreement 
the Ontario Medical Association on doctors’ earnings ; 
stricter controls on drug prescription and on out-of-pr 
ince health service payments. However, only a furdam 
tal shift in focus from treatment of illness to preventio 
illness will have any major impact on the health of b 
the people and the budgets of this province. 

Bill 43, the Regulated Health Professions Act, and 
companion bills broaden recognition of health care prov 
ers to include more of those who are engaged in prevent 
health and represents a move in the right direction. 1 
recent joint venture of the Ministry of Community < 
Social Services, the Ministry of Health and the Office 
Senior Citizens’ Affairs dealing with long-term care 
form is another. | 

As well, increased attention to poverty, wife and ch 
abuse and the need for affordable housing will all contr 
ute to shifting the focus from treatment towards prevent 
and help to bring down health care costs in the long r 
Much more needs to be done, and it needs to be done so 

In summary, the budget deficit is in part inevitable a 
in part the result of a purposeful approach to econon 
management that is sensitive to the legitimate current a 
future needs of citizens and recognizes Ontario’s respon 
bilities to the rest of Canada, even during a most diffic 
period. Investment in Ontario’s people and its infrastn 
ture now will develop the productivity levels needed 
compete effectively in the post-recession environment. Il 
then that we can direct our resources towards reducing t 
public debt. | 


I thank you for hearing my views. 


The Chair: Thank you. We have time for one qué 
tion from each of the parties, beginning with the Né 
Democrats. | 


Mr Christopherson: I want to thank you, Ms Cam 
bell, for your presentation. I would caution you to sit tig 
there. You are the second CGA that has been in today, a 
the first one, I would suggest, in my opinion, was insulted 
grilled and cross-examined as to motivation as opposed 
the particulars of what was presented. I can only hope y 
will not be subjected to that type of treatment also. 

Let me ask a very direct question. Since you have su: 
ported the philosophy the government has adopted, wit 
out necessarily talking about all the details, what in yo! 
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ation would be the result on people and the perfor- 
Le of our economy if Ontario had not followed the 
ye we did and had just followed lockstep with the 
joney approach and the Tory approach to running the 
omy during the course of this recession? 












y suffered substantially in terms of its industry. Cer- 
y jobs were being lost at a fairly rapid pace on the 
_ we were on. I think at best we would have ended up 
‘being able to simply maintain the people of the prov- 
without doing anything at all to build for the future, 
that is at best. I think at worst we would be unable to 





















Mrs Sullivan: I am quite struck with your emphasis 
our document on the importance you place on fiscal 


| gement and financial management. I am quite sur- 


E 
sd at some of the things you applaud that have been 
hded as part of the budget as examples of fiscal man- 
nent that you see from this government. 

would like to give you three examples. You men- 
ed the OMA agreement. I wonder how you can justify 
‘agreement as an example of fiscal management when 
ling arbitration is included, with no accountability to 
taxpayer for ultimate decisions of the arbitrator, which 
tsonally believe is a rampant example of fiscal irre- 
asibility. 

Second, I would like to ask you if you would comment 
he viability of operating deficits, ie, putting into short- 
a deficit and therefore long-term debt the day-to-day 
is of government, which this budget does and which 
‘not been the practice in the recent past, when indeed 
‘e has been fiscally responsible budgetary management. 
I would also like to ask you, since this is partly your 
fessional field as well, to expand on your support for 
arating operating and capital budgets and ask you how 
1 would therefore clarify existing public sector capital 
ck, and in a fiscally responsible way, not only in terms 
‘eporting, but rather than writing off new capital over a 
‘iod of 20 years, how you would see public accountabil- 
‘and a reporting operation from the government that 
uld not be puffed up in terms of the capital reporting 
itis included. 


‘Ms Campbell: I will deal with your first question 
it. I think I have pointed out the deal with the OMA not 
much as an example of good fiscal management but 
wre as an example of the way in which the government 
's addressing the out-of-control health care costs. 


“Mrs Sullivan: I do not understand that conclusion. 


The Chair: With the element of fairness in mind, one 
estion was allocated and you have asked three. If every 
smber were to do that, then staying on time would be an 
possibility. I have had direct instructions from the sub- 
mmittee to try to move these hearings along on time. So 
we can allow the presenter to give her answer and then 
on. 


| Mrs Sullivan: The question was one question using 
ree examples for her to comment on, a question directly 
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related to fiscal management, which was the point of Ms 
Campbell’s presentation. 


Mr B. Ward: What is your ruling there? 


Mr Chairman: My ruling is that if you could answer 
the question, please, and we could ask these questions in a 
briefer manner. 

Mr B. Ward: She did answer. 

The Chair: Mr Sterling? 


Mr Sterling: I am not surprised. In fact, I think we 
met before when you were president of the Certified Gen- 
eral Accountants Association of Canada, and I think you 
were one of the few NDP supporters in the CGA move- 
ment. I think you also indicated to me you had served as 
chief financial officer to some NDP candidates. Is that 
right? 

Ms Campbell: That is correct. 

Mr Sterling: So I am not surprised by the— 

Mr B. Ward: That is your question, Norm. 

Interjections. 

Mr Sterling: I would like to ask you, I guess unre- 
lated to this, how are the negotiations going with the Attor- 
ney General with regard to CGAS? I know you are an 
executive director of the CGAs with regard to the impor- 
tance of CGAs having the right to do public audits. When 
are we expecting an answer? Is there anything coming 
along on that at all, or is there some movement expected 
on that? 

The Chair: That question has nothing to do with 
the— 

Mr Sterling: She does not have to answer it. That is 
fine. 

The Chair: If that is the preference, I would then 
thank you for your presentation this afternoon. 


1630 
BARRY W. HENAUT 


The Chair: Our last presentation is from Barry W. 
Henaut. We have received a submission from him that was 
written in. If you would come forward, please. 

Mr Henaut: I know in the face of $9.7 billion, a small 
statistic like this is going to seem petty, but that is what we 
devote ourselves to in scholarship at the universities. 

I got back a letter from the Social Sciences and Hu- 
manities Research Council of Canada telling me: 

“Dear Mr Henaut: We have reviewed your file for a 
post-doctoral fellowship. This year, for instance, the com- 
mittee adjudicated more than 450 applications, but in the 
view of the limited funds available to the programs at the 
council, we were able to offer only awards to one third of 
the applicants.” - 

Your chance of getting a post-doctoral SSHRCC in 
Canada at this point in time is one in three. Senior scholars 
review 450 files in order to send out a mere 148 1/2 grants. 
The rejection letters come in at the rate of 297. 

I read this and I get frightened. People are desperate, 
looking for any kind of post in the university system, and 
then when I call about a little budget hearing and ask about 
the budget, “Oh, we’re just about average, not too much, 
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not too little.” “Well, could you give me a ballpark fig- 
ure?” “Oh, it doesn’t matter if we are having these hear- 
ings at all on this amount of a budget, because we’d just be 
doing something else instead.” 

When Mr Decker finally provides his statistics, it is 
$120,000. There are four positions right here, four letters 
that could go out for 30 years of faculty renewal. In order 
to drop a filibuster, you decide you are going to spend four 
faculty positions, and you have got the Treasurer on the 
front page of the Globe and Mail saying: “Hey, we’ve 
done a backroom deal with Bob White and the boys and 
we’re just not going to change it any more.” But in order 
to break the filibuster and get on with the nice daily reality 
of getting speeches and doing a little photo op here, we are 
going to spend the money on this rather than this. That 
frightens me. It terrifies me, because it says to me you 
guys just ain’t in control. 

I pick up the newspaper. I realize I am taking time out 
of my thesis. I tell you, I have so little time already, but I 
see this in the Globe. They have got money. They are 
organized. They are out saying: “This is the Canada we 
want. Immigration—too little room. Get these people who 
want to come in here out. Keep them out.” The only way 
you seem to come up with dealing with fundamental prob- 
lems like this, which just will not go away—$120,000. 

This is not learning. I tell you right now, if this was 
learning in the classroom at the university, I would rather 
be a janitor. I could respect being a janitor. I could respect 
being a janitor because my father worked as a miner be- 
fore I was born, hoping that some day I would have a 
chance to do something a little bit more dignified. He felt 
no shame in going down into the mine. It was his deal with 
the future. I was not even born yet, but he was preparing 
for my future, going into the mine every single day, break- 
ing his body, hoping that some day I might have some- 
thing a little bit better. 

There seems to be total apathy throughout the whole 
country. I send a letter off to Bob Rae. I know I am being a 
little bit unpleasant, cocksure. I cut out these nasty little 
ads and put them right there in his face, and I go, “No.” 
The average dog in this country is more intelligent than the 
politicians, and that is a sad reality because we are spend- 
ing too much money on this and we need to put a bit more 
in here. One in 10 positions in this country is shuffling 
paper in bureaucracies. 

When Voltaire complained, “This country”—En- 
gland—“is a nation of shopkeepers,” that I could respect. 
There is at least a little decency in keeping a shop, but he 
thought maybe they should think: We can do a little bit 
better than being an entire nation devoted to nothing else 
but shops. If he were here today, I think he would say to 
you, “Canada has become a nation of bureaucrats,” and the 
only way I can contact you and get your attention is to put 
a little PS, “Look out, trouble coming.” 

I know that I just have to go home and wait because I 
have already documented the paper trail that lawyers are 
so fond of, the letters that say: “Go away. You make me 
feel dirty just seeing a piece of paper from you. Why don’t 
you go out and get a job?” I am trying. You are telling me I 
have got to compete against one in three chances and you 
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already have a form letter on your little computer anc 
splice in my name and then you stamp it and you. 
“That’s the public service. You should be thankful th: 
have so many bureaucrats here devoting thousanc 
hours so that we can send out personalized little forn 
ters from the computer.” You send us graduate stu 
trying to teach the youth and the people of tomorrow 
are going to deal with the fundamental destinies of 
country and you tell us that maybe we should try and 
little bit more competitive. | 

Maybe when you get a paper from your son or. 
daughter you say: 

“Dear Student: We have gratefully received your re 
submission in REL 241 YB and we have read it withi 
est. We think you are showing progress in the course 
we hope that you will continue to show confidence ir 
university systems. We look forward to your most re 
and future submissions and we think you are on track 
good record by the end of the term. Yours sincerely”— 
ber stamp—Barry Wayne Henaut.” : 

Any idiot can set up a computer file like that and 
them off in record time. We have people trying to p 
little bit more personality in the human dimension of le 
ing in this country, and everyone seems to think, no. 
should be spending $120,000 to drop a filibuster bec 
Bob Rae just happens to think it is better than tryin 
figure out some way to embarrass Mike Harris ou 
doing it. He cannot find somebody in this vast bureauc 
who has got a little bit of political history or philosc 
who can find some way for Bob Rae to go before: 
cameras and say: “Well, there he is. He’s going to filil 
ter this, filibuster that, filibuster this.” After a little w 
even Glenn Gould on a one-note piano is going to sou: 
little like a water torture test, and the only way Bob | 
can figure out how to deal with it is to urinate all | 
money down the toilet. | 

I happen to think the university system is deliveri: 
far better product for the money than you guys are, ai 
do resent it. Every time I pick up the Globe and Mail 
look at all those public service positions being announ( 
they just seem to appear out of nowhere. You decide 
have a new crisis and run the numbers through. Let’s : 
ate a few more positions here, and meanwhile take out 
professors from the humanities so that they can wor 
little harder giving personalized service at the universiti 

That is what this is about, and if you happen to tk 
that the best way to run this country is to do this insteac 
this, you are failing the exam and the final is coming 
four years and all of you are going to be out. | 


Mr Kwinter: Barry, I found your presentation in 
esting. I have a question for you. If you had been in| 
one third that had been accepted, would you be here? | 


Mr Henaut: Yes, I would, because I happen to th 
even a one-third ratio is not good enough. After I sub 
all of that material, do you think I do not think there j 
number-crunch problem here? Is that what you are tell 
me? If somebody, after I signed a book, came back vw 
that kind of poor reading comprehension, I would s 
“You are not going to pass this course. You had better S| 
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in reading comprehension.” I happen to think there 
Jot of people in the university system who think a 
hird ratio is not good enough and a lot of them are the 
hird that are up there high enough. Yes, I do. I would 
re even if I was that one in three. 

ir Sterling: It is getting late in the day and I cannot 
of a question which would be appropriate. 

the Chair: Thank you for your presentation this af- 
‘on. This committee stands adjourned until— 


1, in terms of the subcommittee possibly meeting to- 
ow to discuss the presenters for the different cities 
ocations across the province we are going to, whether 
would be possible tomorrow at noon. 

Ar Sterling: Not at 12. I have to fly to Ottawa tomor- 


afternoon at 1. So I am going to be leaving around 
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Mr Sterling: Yes. 

The Chair: We could postpone it until Thursday. 

Mr Sutherland: We could even do it Thursday, but it 
needs to be done so that we do not run into the problems 
that we have already run into for this week. Okay? 

The Chair: Yes, Thursday at noon. 


Mr Sutherland: Are we starting at 9 on Thursday as 
well? 

The Chair: Why do we not do it right after the com- 
mittees finish hearing their deputations at 12 on Thursday, 
and then we could do it right here? Is that agreeable? 

_ MrSterling: It is going to take more than 10 minutes. 

The Chair: We all have lists, correct? If you were to 
come in with the pre-designed or pre-conceived notion of 
whom you would like on those lists, then it is a matter of 
making the decision. 

Mr Sutherland: It is still going to take more than 10 
minutes. 

The Chair: Should we come back at 12:30, go 
down and get our lunch, come back here and do it? 
Okay. Then the committee stands adjourned until 9 to- 
morrow morning. 


The committee adjourned at 1643. 


} 
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1991-92 BUDGET 
a? consideration of the 1991-92 provincial 
et. 
e Chair: If there are no objections by the members 
I think we should begin. We have a full agenda for 
norning and should attempt to stay on track as closely 





















ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPALITIES 

| OF ONTARIO 

the Chair: I would like to begin this morning’s pro- 

ings with the Association of Municipalities of Ontario. 

| Harrison, president, and Grant Hopcroft, past presi- 

, welcome to the committee. You can begin your gen- 

remarks. You have half an hour, and whatever time is 

used in your presentation will be divided equally 

ng the three parties for questioning at the end. If you 

d begin, please. 

Mr Harrison: Thank you, Mr Chairman. As you indi- 

d, the deputation this morning is composed of myself, 

ember of council for the township of Delhi down in 

hwestern Ontario and current president of the Associa- 

of Municipalities of Ontario, and Grant Hopcroft, our 

hediate past president, who is a councillor from the city 

ondon. 

We are here to speak specifically to the issues arising 
lof the budget which impact directly on the municipal 
‘or and the functioning of municipal government in the 
yince of Ontario. We have provided members of the 
wmittee with our brief. I realize you have just received 
nis morning. I would like to take the opportunity of 
ilighting the brief, if I may, and as you said, we would 
nappy to make ourselves available for questioning by 
mbers of the committee. 

‘As a general comment, the reaction of the municipal 
‘or with regard to the budget has been cautiously positive. 
ink that is the best way to phrase it. For the first time in 
ay years, there is really very little direct impact on the 
nicipal sector contained in this year’s provincial budget. 
h regard to those areas where there is an impact, our 
lysis to date has identified nothing of a negative nature, 
| a few positives which we will touch on as we go 
ugh the brief. 

A further general comment would be that if we have any 
‘blem with the budget and the way it has been brought 
0 date, it is in terms of issues of timing and thus far not 
ving sufficient detail to be able to do an in-depth analy- 
‘with regard to some of the impacts. As a general dis- 
imer, to begin with, I should say we retain the right in 
future, when we see more detail with regard to the 
act of the budget, to change our view about some of 
issues we are going to raise with you this morning. 
























We did appear in front of this committee in deputation 
at the end of January of this year with regard to a pre-budget 
consultation. You will see at the bottom of the first page 
and the top of the second page of our brief nine issues we 
raised regarding what we hoped we would see in the budget 
when it finally was brought down. Some of these issues 
are being worked on, in an ongoing fashion, between my 
association and the appropriate cabinet ministers. 

Two of thé recommendations we made at that particular 
time were contained in the budget, in sort of a backward 
way with regard to at least one of them. We had requested 
that there be no new cost-shared programs included in the 
budget, and in fact none were; and that the unconditional 
transfer payment announcement, which had not been made 
at that point, be an across-the-board increase to every mu- 
nicipality at least to the level of inflation. That took place. 

To move from the general to the specific, the first issue 
we are dealing with in specific terms starts on page 3 and 
is with regard to social assistance. This is the largest part 
of our brief and the issue we go into in most detail, again 
largely because more of the details regarding the imple- 
mentation of these particular provisions are available than 
those regarding some of the other provisions in the budget. 

The social assistance reform package included in the 
budget includes about 59 reforms to the welfare system, at 
a cost of $215 million to the province. Included in that 
package is what the budget sets out: $25 million in aid to 
municipalities. That aid to municipalities is divided almost 
equally between reforms to the general welfare assistance 
program arising out of what is called the Back on Track 
report. This makes various changes to welfare benefits. A 
significant number of those changes cost municipalities 
money because we cost-share those programs. However, 
there are some changes that save us money, specifically 
the shifting of sole-support parents from the GWA rolls to 
the FBA rolls. 

The second initiative that is intended to save munici- 
palities money in the budget is a shift of what I have come 
to call the 4% solution to a 3.5% solution. Basically, this is 
an effort to give assistance to municipalities where more 
than 3.5% of the population of the municipality is on gen- 
eral welfare assistance. 

The position of our association for many years has been, 
and still is, that rather than doing what is included in the 
budget, the government should be giving a clear signal and 
beginning to move toward paying 100% of the cost of 
general welfare assistance, both with regard to allowances 
to recipients and to the administration of the programs. 
This clearly did not happen in the budget. 

We further requested, in our pre-budget consultations, 
some immediate interim relief for municipalities hit hard 
by growing welfare rolls and consultation with the govern- 
ment with regard to implementation of reforms. After the 
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reforms were announced, we set up a mechanism for consul- 
tation with the Ministry of Community and Social Services 
in terms of implementation and we are pleased with it. 

We are less pleased with the issue of interim relief. We 
acknowledge the fact that there is some relief in the budget, 
but it amounts to about 5% of the municipal cost of GWA in 
the province at a time when our municipal costs of GWA are 
increasing by about 62%. 

Our other comment regards the change of the 4% solu- 
tion to a 3.5% solution. We do not believe that is an appro- 
priate way to aid municipalities that are the worst hit by 
welfare increases. It affects only a few municipalities in 
the province, and there are a significant number of munici- 
palities, where the welfare rolls have increased by more 
than 100% between 1990 and 1991, which will not benefit 
at all from that particular provision. 

If I can pass to waste management, the budget pro- 
vided an additional $28 million with regard to assistance 
with the 3Rs, 4Rs or however many Rs you want to say 
there are. We say there are four and the government says 
there are three. Again, our problem regarding the expendi- 
ture of this money is that we acknowledge the fact that this 
is a more than doubling of the provincial government’s 
commitment to waste reduction. At the same time, since 
the budget was brought down, we have received no details 
regarding the implementation of any new programs and no 
indication of how that money is to be spent. Our contacts 
within the Ministry of the Environment indicate that the 
money is to be spent largely in enhancing the blue box 
program. We have considerable difficulty with that. We 
think the money should more appropriately be spent in 
reduction and reuse initiatives. After significant consulta- 
tion between the government and the municipalities, we 
feel the blue box program deserves a complete overhaul. 
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With regard to the announcements that are made, con- 
ditional transfer payment announcements in the budget in 
various service areas appear to be satisfactory. There does 
not appear to be any shifting of government commitment 
to conditional transfer payments from the programs we 
have seen here. Our problem is that the details regarding 
these fundings are coming slowly, if at all, to municipali- 
ties. We are now more than halfway through a budget year, 
because we run on a calendar year, and our information 
regarding conditional transfer payments just is not coming 
forward in the way it should. 

Over the past number of years, we have consistently 
asked for conditional and unconditional transfer payment an- 
nouncements to be made by the middle of November of each 
year for the succeeding year. We understand the government 
had a problem, in terms of when it received its mandate, 
making those announcements in that timely a fashion, but in 
the future we certainly urge this committee and the govern- 
ment to attempt to adhere to that particular schedule. 

We also acknowledge that the budget identifies the fact 
that northern Ontario is perhaps the area of the province hit 
hardest by the current recession and is undergoing struc- 
tural changes to its economy. This acknowledgement has 
led to the targeting of a significant package of money into 
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northern municipalities. We are pleased with that and 


prove of that particular position taken by the governme 

Labour relations are perhaps one of the stickiest j 
for me personally, but I will attempt to keep my AM 
firmly on, at least for the moment. In his February 
nouncement, the Treasurer indicated there would be $ 
million for the transfer partners to assist in paying for 
equity initiatives. That was six months ago. No de 
regarding how that money is to be spent have come 
ward. We do not even have any indication of how the $ 
million is going to be allocated among the various tra 
partners, and we certainly do not have any indicatio 
whether that money is to go for administration, for sp 
assistance to transfer partners to pay for implementatio 
pay equity or where that money is going to go. Fran 
my personal experience leads me to think that pay equi 
still a ticking time bomb out there, in terms of the impa 
the transfer partners of the implementation thereof, 
need to know yesterday, if not sooner, how this mone 
to be spent and allocated so that we can have some id 
what assistance we will be receiving from the gover 
with regard to implementation. 

In conclusion, we and our association think the muni 
sector in general is cautiously positive with regard to 
impact of the budget on the municipal sector, with the 
viso that we are still waiting for significant details regi 
ing implementation and reserve the right to make fur 
comments when those details become available to us. 


The Chair: Thank you. We have five minutes | 
party and the questioning will begin with the Liberal Pa 


Mr Kwinter: Thank you very much for your pres 
tation. I was really impressed with the time and effort | 
put into it. 

I notice that in your pre-budget consultations you | | 
nine recommendations, two of which were taken up. ( 
of them was sort of a non-recommendation, “Don’t 
anything to us,” and they did not. The other one had te 
with the whole area of minimum across-the-board increas 

I notice that 25 municipalities were promised a 
increase in the unconditional grant transfer payments, 
because of the equalization factors, they did-not receive 
amount. What is that going to do to them? How is that gc 
to impact on those municipalities? 


Mr Harrison: Our understanding is that the diffici 
there is a technical one in terms of calculating the amc 
of the transfers and that in fact there are still some ongo 
discussions between the ministry and those municipali 
with regard to the appropriate calculation. i 

Certainly if there are municipalities that eventually 
not receive a 5% increase in their unconditional transf 
that will have a negative impact on their budgetary posi 
for 1991, and certainly if they have budgeted based on 
Treasurer’s announcement of a 5% increase to every! 
and they do not receive that amount of money, they wo 
be looking at the potential for a deficit. 


Mr Kwinter: Another area I would like to get sc 
comment on, if you have the ability to comment, is whé 
happening in various municipalities across the provit 
As part of this anti-recession package, there are suppo 
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‘all sorts of public works, infrastructure projects under 
‘Do you have any indication of any of them that are 
g place in any of your municipalities? Have you seen 
lesults of that coming into line? 

Ir Harrison: I can only speak for the two municipal- 
where I am a member of council. Both of those mu- 
alities have received anti-recession money at the 
inal level in Haldimand-Norfolk region. In both areas 
is transportation, it was roads money that we received 
if the anti-recession package. At the regional level it 
red us to do a moderate amount of extra paving work 
ould not have been able to do otherwise with our 
al transportation allocation. 

'rankly, the amount of money received by my town- 
lout of anti-recession funds was approximately 
1,000, which was a nice chunk of money, but it came 
hat I thought personally to be a very strange form in 
s of a grant to the municipality to allow us to purchase 
id grader. I did not quite see how purchasing a road 
ler was going to be an anti-recession item in terms of 
ng people to work in Ontario, particularly when we 
‘tually purchased the road grader out of Michigan. 

ho yes, we have received some money; yes, it is helping 
2 places. Some of the administration of it has been a 


Mr Kwinter: To follow up on that, were these moneys 
received for projects you would have expected to be 
2 in the normal course of events anyway? 


Mr Harrison: Municipal roads projects are like a 
omless pit. Roads engineers could spend an infinite 
junt of money on a prioritized basis. What you do is 
a long list of the projects you want to do, and start at 
beginning and go forward and get as much done as 
i budget allocation is for this year, and then start there 
move forward in the subsequent year. 

The projects would have been done anyway, yes, but they 
Jd have been done later than they were because the extra 
4ey was made available to us. Some projects have been 
yed forward from what would have been anticipated to 
1992 implementation into a 1991 implementation. 


Mr Kwinter: If that money had not come forward, 
ald that have impacted at all on any of your staff num- 
3? 

Mr Harrison: Again, I am just talking about my mu- 
ipality. In terms of the projects we were able to do, my 
aicipality hires out that work. So it did not have a direct 
vact on our internal staffing, but we provided more 
‘k to a contractor within our region to do more paving 
tk than we would otherwise have been able to do. 

Mr Hopcroft: That is certainly consistent with what is 
pening in the area of my municipality. It has enabled us 
sccelerate some works that would not have made it on 
ihe list this year. Generally what it is doing is creating 
te work in the private sector among those contractors 
0 bid on municipal capital works. 

0 

‘Mr Sterling: I assume, from reading your brief and 
ir comments, that you are directing your brief and your 
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comments to how it affects your members. You have a fairly 
narrow focus on the budget; you are not commenting on the 
overall fiscal impact of that budget on your communities. 
Is that correct? 

Mr Harrison: Yes. 


Mr Sterling: In terms of your praise for northern On- 
tario special assistance—and I think that as a member of an 
eastern Ontario area and having been a long term member 
of not only an area within Ottawa-Carleton which seems to 
survive the bumps and hollows of recessionary times, but 
having represented the county of Grenville at one stage 
prior to the 1987 election, I understand they do not have 
the same kind of smoothness in terms of their economic 
outlook—do you at all try to guide or suggest to the Trea- 
surer that perhaps special assistance might be appropriate 
to other areas of the province? There seems to be a brush, 
which I have always had a problem with, painting northern 
Ontario as needing assistance, whereas I understand from 
some kinds of statistics that you can show certain parts of 
eastern Ontario, particularly outside of the Ottawa-Carle- 
ton area, which I no longer represent but still have a great 
concern with, need economic assistance perhaps even 
more than some of the northern communities. Do you ever 
attempt to try to direct the Treasurer that way? 

Mr Hopcroft: In terms of some of our broader policy 
documents we have certainly indicated that to this govern- 
ment and previous governments as well, that to some ex- 
tent any geographic distinction is an artificial one and you 
should really be in the long term trying to develop a fund- 
ing formula that recognizes the actual need, as opposed to 
whether they happen to fall on one side or the other of a 
geographic boundary. 

Mr Sterling: I think of Cornwall now, for instance, 
which is having an extremely difficult time and needs as- 
sistance very badly. I would urge AMO to try to track in 
some way how the economies of its member municipalities 
are doing so that it can help the province when it is willing to 
help out particular municipalities. 

Mr Hopcroft: One of the great difficulties we find in 
trying to make those kind of assessments is that there are 
just so many different factors coming to play on our local 
economies that it is extremely difficult to pinpoint any one 
particular issue. There is free trade, there is cross-border 
shopping, there are a number of other structural issues in 
terms of the manufacturing sector, and to pin it on just one 
is difficult from the resource aspect. 

Mr Sterling: I realize that, but household incomes 
and unemployment figures I think are key to the ability of 
a municipality, and I think that is really the way provincial 
governments should decide on extra help when they are 
willing to give it. 

Mr Harrison: Can I speak frankly to that question? 
We have approached the Ministry of Municipal Affairs to 
do a project of finding some objective way to quantify the 
economic stability of particular municipalities in order to 
target unconditional transfer payments. So we do have a 
project ongoing to attempt to put that in place. We are having 
a significant problem with collection of the appropriate 
data, but we are still working on that with the province. 
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Mr Sterling: The other part is that you asked the 
province to pick up 100% of the welfare system, and I 
understand the reasoning for that. One of the problems I 
have with that is that I think probably regional govern- 
ments, county governments, are best able to run the sys- 
tem. How do you go to 100% financing and then permit 
another part of government to run the system, or are you 
suggesting the province run the whole system and just 
leave the municipalities out? 


Mr Harrison: Our recommendation has been that the 
province, if you will, farm the administration of the system 
out to local municipalities, by which I mean upper-tier 
municipalities, regions and counties, ona fee-for-service 
basis, that they reimburse us the cost of administration on a 
fee-for-service basis, allow us to continue to operate the 
system on a local level but on a fee-for-service basis. That 
would give municipalities that did not want to do that, and 
I do not think there would be very many of them, the oppor- 
tunity to opt out of that, in which case the province would 
have to administer the system provincially in those areas. 

There is already half the system that is administered 
provincially; the family benefits system is administered 
provincially. I think what we would like to do is stick the 
administration of those two systems together and then, as I 
say, probably farm that out to counties and regions to ad- 
minister on a fee-for-service basis. 


Mr Sterling: Then would the county council or. the 
regional council have any say as to what was going on? 


Mr Harrison: Under that system there would be cer- 
tainly a county or regional council say. I would assume that 
the province would establish minimum levels of adminis- 
tration and then there would be a number of other things 
that the county or region could do to top those levels up. 

The Chair: Thank you, Mr Sterling. It is time for the 
New Democratic Party. 


Mr Christopherson: John, Grant, good to see you 
both again. It is always nice to see my former colleagues 
from the municipal governments coming forward. I appre- 
ciate the words you had to say and I think your document 
is very fair and very balanced. 

I would like to ask you specifically what the impact 
would have been on municipalities in terms of services 
provided vis-a-vis cutbacks or property tax increases that 
would have been necessary had the provincial government 
not been forthcoming with the funding it did for our trans- 
fer partners, particularly the municipalities. And no games; 
I ask that in the context of the amount of heat the provin- 
cial government has taken from some quarters with regard 
to the deficit. As an entity that was one of the priorities we 
were recognizing in structuring the budget and which in 
many ways drove the deficit, although it was not just mu- 
nicipalities, I think your answer would be very important 
to these hearings. 


Mr Hopcroft: Clearly, if we had been faced with the 
situation we had, for instance, in previous years where the 
transfers, particularly the unconditional transfers, were 
constrained, we would have seen either significant 
cutbacks or much higher tax increases in property taxes for 
1991. I know that getting an inflationary increase did have 





a neutral impact in terms of municipalities trying to bu | 
based on previous years’ activities. If it had not gone u 
that rate, there would have been a great deal more ang 
than we already had at the municipal level in trying to 
our budgets this year. As you know, a number of us 

difficulty at any rate, given the economic activity sloy 
down, given the number of our constituents who are fa 

employment difficulties and so on, so the fact that we 
get the inflationary increase that we had requested m 
our job easier this year. 


Mr Christopherson: Maybe when John responds, 
cause I see him eager to jump in too, could we get 
specifics? I know you cannot judge for each municipa 
but what sort of things would have to be looked at 
council in terms of cutbacks? 


Mr Harrison: You have played the game, David; ' 
know how it works. Frankly, my feeling is that most1 
nicipalities this year, particularly upper-tier municipali 
that were dealing with the welfare increases, dealt with fi 
budgetary problems this year by dipping into reser 
There were significant cutbacks in a lot of places, but I do 
know anybody—Grant may disagree with me—who did. 
when the final decision came, look at dipping into reserves 

Frankly, that is going to leave us in a terrible posit 
for next year. I am going to run for council again in: 
fall, but I have sometimes wondered whether I actu: 
want to win in terms of the problems municipalities 
going to have at budget time next year. We have cut. 
fat, we have cut some of the muscle, and many of us h 
put ourselves in a position where we are not going toh 
the options next year in terms of cushioning the blow y 
the reserves we had put together in prior years. | 
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Mr Hopcroft: I would certainly agree with what J 
said in terms of the ongoing demands that the wel! 
system is placing on our municipal budgets. London’s 
not go up at the rate of 100%, but we have seen over | 
years, 100% over our 1989 levels, so that has had a sigr 
cant impact. We have found we have had to cut back : 
vices in a number of areas. We had talk of closing libr 
branches, closing recreational facilities for certain peri 
of time, and we are simply not going to have the sg 
flexibility next year as we did this year unless ther¢ 
some structural change to the way social services are. 
livered and, more particularly, funded. | 


Mr B. Ward: During this budget, our governm 
made the decision to battle the recession, and part of 
battle was to attempt to provide as much job creatio 
possible. Part of that job creation was through gra’ 
whether it was through transportation, whether through! 
Ministry of the Environment or through the program, 
renewal, improvement, development and economic revi 
ization to municipalities, and I think I heard you say 
majority of the work for those programs would have b 
completed by the private sector. I used to be on city co 
cil in Brantford and I know we do not do much of r 
construction in-house. Primarily it is let out in tender | 
the private sector receives the benefits. In your experienc! 
AMO, is that common throughout Ontario, that prima 
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vate sector would be doing the construction work 
allowable under these grants through our attempts to 
ithe recession, over and above what normally would 
been given? Is that a fair comment? 


ir Hopcroft: Certainly based on my local experience 
area surrounding my municipality, that is the case. If 
vant an anti-recessionary impact, putting it into those 
of capital works that are tendered out to the private 
“is a great way to do it. 

fr B. Ward: I think it has been a position of AMO 
aite a few years that our infrastructure in Ontario, as 
as throughout Canada, through the Federation of Ca- 
n Municipalities, is badly in need of attention. We 
he three-tier funding system that was agreeable at the 
) and FCM levels. So you think that this was a proper 
for our government to pay attention to during these 
\ times. 

Mr Harrison: As I have said, every little bit helps. If 
re talking about job creation in the municipal sector, 
; is at least as good a place to put it as any, if not better 
‘most. With regard to Mr Ward’s earlier question, there 
ylaces where it is done in-house rather than by the 
ite sector. My experience is that in a lot of the more 
areas where there is not a major urban centre, there 
not be the construction firms available locally to do 
type of work, and in that type of area you often see the 
w-tier government, the county, with a significant con- 
‘tion component in its roads department. In that case, 
sr than going out to the private sector, the money prob- 
would have been used by the county to hire the neces- 
help to do the construction work in-house. 


Mr B. Ward: And one last question— 


The Chair: No, I am sorry, there is no time left. 
you very much for your presentation this morning. 


Mr Harrison: Mr Chairman, I wonder if I could take 
‘minute of the committee’s time just to take my AMO 
off for a very brief moment and make it very clear that 
m not speaking on behalf of my association but on 
lalf of my municipality. | am very pleased to see Mr 
\ison and Mr Sutherland on your committee, and I see 
| you have Mr Gillies coming in to speak to you later 
‘Just let me say that from the heart of the tobacco 
ntry in southwestern Ontario, my municipality very 
gly feels that if the upper tiers of government in this 
ntry are going to continue to put confiscatory taxation 
tobacco products and, as it appears, attempt to eliminate 
| domestic industry, then surely you have to find some 
y to compensate our farmers. 

Mr Kwinter: Listen, I have the greatest solution. The 
a was to pick the farmers who are growing tobacco and 
ve them fish farm, and when they get finished, they 
ald have smoked fish, which ain’t bad. 


Mr Harrison: Many of us are already doing that. 


The Chair: Unfortunately, as the Chairman, I cannot 
mment on that, but I thank you for your added com- 
nts and for coming and sharing with us this morning. 
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LABOURERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF NORTH AMERICA 
ONTARIO PROVINCIAL DISTRICT COUNCIL 

The Chair: Our next deputation is from the 
Labourers’ International Union of North America, provin- 
cial council, Dan McCarthy, in-house counsel. 

Our format will continue to be a half-hour presentation. 
The amount of time you take for your presentation will be 
subtracted from that half-hour and divided among the par- 
ties equally for questions. The party that will begin the 
next round of questions at that moment will be the Pro- 
gressive Conservative Party. 


Mr McCarthy: Good morning. My name is Daniel 
McCarthy and I am speaking on behalf of the Ontario 
provincial district council of the Labourers’ International 
Union of North America. I am in-house counsel with Local 
183 of the labourers’ union here in Toronto, and we are the 
largest construction local in North America. The labourers 
across the province appreciate this opportunity to express 
our views on the provincial budget. 

First, I would like to place our comments in context. The 
major factor for us, of course, is the severe recession. This is 
the worst recession Ontario has experienced since the 1930s, 
and from a construction point of view, it has been devasta- 
ting. In what should be our peak season, one half to two 
thirds of our members are unemployed or underemployed. 

I spoke yesterday with the person who runs our hiring 
hall, and of our 12,000 members in Local 183, we are 
down to—they have just gone out of province; they have 
returned to other places, to the Maritimes or west—ap- 
proximately 4,000 are out of work, at least a third in To- 
ronto, and that has picked up in the last month. We are still 
a third unemployed. Those who have been unable to find 
work have exhausted their unemployment insurance bene- 
fits, and this winter when the regular seasonal layoffs 
occur, many will not qualify for unemployment insurance. 

In addition, the major industrial restructuring occurring 
simultaneously with the downturn in the economy has im- 
plications beyond the manufacturing sector. It directly af- 
fects construction. One needs only to look at the housing 
market and the fact that the government has less money to 
maintain and improve the infrastructure. I would suggest 
that the housing market is often the weather-vane of the 
construction industry. 

The federal policies also are a part of the context. The 
major cutbacks instituted by the Mulroney government have 
increased provincial responsibilities for the public good 
and decreased its financial ability to meet these responsi- 
bilities. I should reiterate that this is a made-in-Canada 
recession, as we have all heard, that high interest rates and 
the high dollar caused the recession to hit Canada first. 

The federal government has chosen to focus its atten- 
tion upon the deficit. The deficit is a convenient abstract 
set of numbers. It shifts the eye away from the plight and 
suffering of everyday Canadians. 

I propose to examine one particular piece of federal 
legislation, the recent changes to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, to show its pernicious effect upon social assis- 
tance and our members. I am speaking from experience. I 
am director of the social services department of Local 183 
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and, as a service to our largely non-English-speaking 
membership, we complete their UI applications or, in- 
creasingly, advise them they do not qualify. 
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The usual objections to the changes in the UI have 
been the increases recently that employers and employees 
must pay, and a lot of focus in the press has been given to 
the lack of training which was supposed to accompany 
these changes in the diversification of the funds. 

But there is an impact that was in the act that I do not 
think anybody has spotted, and I have not seen it in the 
press or any other form of reporting, and that is that the 
Unemployment Insurance Act was drafted with the unac- 
knowledged assumption that recessions never occur. It was 
constructed to be responsive to a degree of unemployment 
in a particular geographical area and anticipated that the 
degree of unemployment would be relatively stable in that 
area. The higher the unemployment, the lower the number 
of weeks for eligibility and the greater the number of 
weeks of benefit. For example, when unemployment is 
under 6%, the eligibility requirement is 20 weeks; the ben- 
efit period is 17 weeks. When unemployment is over 10% 
to 11%, the number of weeks for eligibility is 15 and the 
number of weeks of benefits is 30. At the beginning of the 
recession, the figure in Toronto was just over 6% and re- 
quired 20 weeks to qualify. 


At the beginning of the recession, where the eligibility 
period is at its longest and the benefit period is its shortest, 
the first people to be laid off when the recession occurs are 
the most recently hired. Therefore, the workers who are 
laid off at the beginning of the recession have the least 
number of weeks worked and will receive the shortest 
number of weeks of benefits, whereas the workers who are 
laid off at the worst point in the recession will have the 
greatest number of weeks of eligibility and will receive the 
greatest number of weeks of benefits. 

This means that when the recession continues to be at 
its worst, those people who were laid off first are having 
their benefits expire. The chance of obtaining a job at that 
point is minimal. Thus they are forced to go on social 
assistance, whereas the workers with the greatest number 
of weeks of eligibility who are laid off much later will 
have weeks in excess of benefits when they will not need 
them because the economy will recover. 

We are now advising our members on how to apply for 
welfare. We field desperate calls from members who are 
losing their homes. This places an enormous burden upon 
social assistance by people who previously never required it. 
One must realize too that I am speaking for a construction 
union that is largely seasonal and that having enough 
weeks of eligibility is a standard way of riding teas the 
off-season. 

Therefore, we are very pleased that the provincial budget 
addresses these issues abandoned by the federal government. 
Given the reality of the recession and federal government 
policies and their effects upon construction workers, we 
agree that the government had to fight the recession in its 
budget. The NDP had to make a responsible choice that 
best addressed the interests of all Ontarians. We are quite 





pleased that the NDP did not abandon its responsibiliti 
working people, their families and their communities. 

In commenting on the budget itself in this conte 
though we will be focusing our comments narrowly upo 
budget initiatives which most affect construction wor 
does not mean that we do not applaud the gove 
efforts to address the needs and interests of nr noon 
ers, native Canadians, women and visible minorities. 


The development of another 10,000 non-profit hou 
units has a tremendous and positive effect on the constru 
industry. Building statistics indicate that, for every 
slightly over two jobs are created. In addition, one mus 
the initiatives in housing as having a ripple effect on 
economy. It creates a demand for building materials fo: 
construction of roads, sewers, watermains, etc. Our me 
are already benefiting from this measure. It is a brig 
in an otherwise dull housing market. 


We also agree that by putting spending power in 
hands of the public by not imposing the provincial sales 
on the GST, $470 million will be available for consume’ 
spend in 1991. This kind of economic stimulus, when 
pled with the sustaining and creating of 70,000 jobs an 
aggressive anti-recession effort, instils confidence in 
private sector. It acts as a catalyst for further invest 
and helps to level out the worst of the effects of the re 
sion on construction. | 


Specifically, as you heard from the previous spea 
and the municipalities, part of the anti-recession packag 
road work. This has been of great assistance to our unic 


The NDP budget speaks of long-range, sustaini 
prosperity. The construction industry has long been val 
able to the boom-and-bust cyclical nature of the econd 
This effort to commence long-range planning in which 
government can intervene to reduce the effects of a re 
sion will be most advantageous for construction worker 
Ontario. We hope that one appreciates sustainable prospé 
as a truly important part of this budget. 


It was only two years ago that we could not sut 
enough construction workers for the construction that ' 
going on in the province. The size of the union was, 
panding. It was not a case of trying to police the vari 
construction sites for non-union members, Oe 
could not supply enough people. A short 18 months | 
we have an enormous surplus and we cannot take on ‘ 


body new. 


We are not sire ceceris that it is the duty of the gove 
ment to recklessly try to spend its way out of a Tecessi 
In fact, we agree that the deficit is modest, especially Ww 
one considers the pessimistic figures utilized in project 
the ongoing deficit over the coming years. As you 8 
and have no doubt heard in other presentations, most of 
deficit comes from the financial reality of the recessior 
falling revenues, increasing costs in health care, social 
vices and education. | 


If one considers the Ontario deficit comparatively 
terms of total spending, gross domestic product and in 
Capita terms with other provinces and with the federal g 
ernment under Conservative governments, the present del! 
fares well. 
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“he reaction to the budget overall I would say has been 
d, even at-a corporate level. It has been lauded by 
Kenneth Galbraith for reviving the economy and ac- 
ing the role of government as guardian of the public 
being. The Toronto-Dominion Bank expressed 
ded support for the Ontario budget and acknowledged 
autious projections for economic growth compared to 
e of other forecasters. Should the growth be stronger, 
| udget would be reduced dramatically and quickly. 
_am sure everyone has heard the Conference Board of 
ada’s description of the budget as a confidence booster. 
here before you today from the construction industry, 
in particular from the labourers—we hope the view we 
2 is the view of working people. Our people are hurt- 
‘Unemployment is high. Every government initiative 
jousing, in maintaining and improving the infrastruc- 
and in maintaining the social welfare net and provid- 
health care and education is welcomed. 

or many construction workers, the budget has already 
slated into jobs. We hope the members of the standing 
amittee measure the budget not by abstract numbers, 
‘that they put a human face on the consequences and 
‘human tragedies of the recession. Our members appre- 
e a budget which attacks the recession, the cause of 
1 suffering. 
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Ontario for allowing us to present our view on the eco- 
nic situation at this public hearing. In conversations 
h our members, it is clear they know that the recession 
heir enemy. They complain about the boom-and-bust 














i 
les. They would like steady work, sustainable prosper- 
They want an economy which is highly productive and 
jally sustainable. In our opinion this budget has made 
proper and reasonable choice. We applaud the govern- 
nt for making the decision to attack the recession. 

“We recommend that the government stay its course. By 
widing a reasonable amount of stimulus in the recession 
dholding the line on spending during the boom periods, 
can provide Ontarians, and in particular construction 
otkers, with a more stable existence. 


The Chair: Thank you. We have 15 minutes, five 
mutes for each party, beginning with the Progressive 
mservative Party. 

Mr Sterling: Thank you very much for coming in 
mt of our committee, Mr McCarthy. 

On page 6 you indicate, “The Conference Board of 
imada described the budget as a confidence booster and 
ted that only $640 million of the $9.7 billion deficit 
nsists of new spending.” You are quite certain that the 
inference board has stated that, is that correct? I know 
n Frank has talked about this as an individual, but he 
ade it quite clear that he was not speaking on behalf of 
e conference board. I know you are a counsel and you 
ould not mislead us intentionally in terms of what you 
€ saying. 
| Mr McCarthy: I was quoting Mr Frank. 
| Mr Sterling: Okay. Mr Frank was speaking as an in- 
vidual, as I understand it. We are having this conference 
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board mixed up with Jim Frank on a number of occasions 
in front of this committee, and I think it is important that 
we get that distinction straight. If I am incorrect, if some- 
body wants to give me some kind of knowledge of which I 
am not aware— 


Mr Sutherland: We will correct you if you are incor- 
rect! 


Mr Sterling: I would appreciate that. 


Mr B. Ward: Just for clarification, what is Jim 
Frank’s position? What does he do? 


Mr Sterling: He is their senior economist. 

Mr B. Ward: For the Conference Board of Canada. 

Mr Sterling: But he made it quite clear that he was 
speaking as an individual. 

Mr B. Ward: In that opinion column, right? Was it 
not an opinion column or something? 


Mr Sterling: No, it was just to the press, I believe. 


Mr McCarthy: It was an article, I believe, in the 
summer issue of the Canadian Business Review. So I re- 
phrase my comments to say, “Mr Frank of the Conference 
Board of Canada.” 

Mr Sterling: Good enough. Yesterday we had in front 
of this committee a group of workers—perhaps part of 
your union; I am not certain. I believe they were from 
Hamilton, so they would probably not be members of your 
labour local. But they were very, very concerned, not with 
the budget, but with Bill 4 and the rent review legislation. 

What are your views of that legislation? Do you think 
it has had any impact in terms of the amount of work your 
people have been able to get? 

Mr McCarthy: We do work in that sector. Our posi- 
tion, and it is a position we have made clear to Mr Cooke, 
is that reasonable costs—and by “reasonable costs” we 
mean those that would affect the integrity of the build- 
ing—for example, it is my understanding from speaking 
with others in the union that a lot of the concrete used in 
the structure of basements, especially in the 1950s and 
1960s, was not as resistant to salt. Our position is that 
those kinds of costs should be passed on, because if you do 
not address those in the short term, you are going to take 
all that housing off the market. 

Specifically answering your question, we can live with 
that compromise in terms of the jobs it will provide. We do 
not feel the compromise will take away or restrict the 
number of jobs we get. It may put them out over a longer 
period of time so that there will not be a mass of renova- 
tions all at once, but it will provide steady employment for 
our members. 

Mr Sterling: We have heard from a number of people 
who are obviously members of the same unions that you 
are associated with who disagree, but that may be your 
official position. 

In the Ottawa area, which I represent, we have a prob- 
lem which has been there for some period of time, in that 
Quebec legislation prevents Ontario workers from crossing 
over the provincial boundary and having the same status as 
workers who reside in the area where a contract is being 


undertaken. 
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Has your council been attempting to deal with that 
issue? In effect, what it says is that if there is job in Hull, a 
resident of Hull has first chance at that job. However, 
when a Quebec worker comes across to Ontario, there is 
no distinction between him and a person who might live in 
Ottawa, if the job is in Ottawa. It causes a great deal of 
feeling in construction workers of unfairness. Is there any 
attempt to deal with that issue? 

Mr McCarthy: I am aware of the unfairness. Unfor- 
tunately, they go a lot farther west than simply crossing 
over into the Ottawa area. 


Mr Sterling: That is where I am familiar with. 


Mr McCarthy: My understanding is that our union is 
addressing it through the provincial building trades coun- 
cil, which is taking action on that. My understanding is 
that they will be addressing this standing committee at a 
later date, so they would perhaps be the better organization 
to address that question. 

Mr Sterling: Okay. I think it is an important issue and 
I urge you to do a lot of work in that area. 

Mr Jamison: Thank you for your presentation. I 
found it very interesting. I would just like to touch on 
something with you. You seem to recognize in your pre- 
sentation that there was a major deficit and a limit in new 
spending. That message has not really got out to the public 
the way it should, because opposition parties, and one 
party in particular, would be saying, “Cut back, cut back, 
cut back,” in many different areas. That has been the point 
of view, especially from the third party. 

It is interesting to hear you say that the added spending 
in this budget, especially the anti-recession and housing 
programs that are being put forward, have really been a 
stimulus to your organization as far as providing ongoing 
employment through a tough time, although your employ- 
ment is still down, I understand. 

Without that input, without that boost—could you de- 
scribe to me what position you would be in without the 
housing starts, without the anti-recession money for roads 
and construction and so forth? 

Mr McCarthy: In the month of May, which is nor- 
mally a month or a month and a half into the buildup of the 
construction season, Local 183 was approximately 70% 
unemployed. Some people were estimating higher, but I 
think a conservative estimate was that 70% of our mem- 
bers were unemployed. In the two subsequent months we 
have reversed that, so close to 65% or 66% of our mem- 
bers are employed. The only thing that is really happening 
in the housing market is the not-for-profit, the co-op. 

In terms of the other anti-recession measures, the trans- 
portation has had a really good effect for our members. A 
lot of road crews are building. A lot of private contractors 
are going again. We are getting calls into the hall. 

I am not an economist, but I am attributing the reversal 
from 70% unemployed to close to 70% employed to those 
initiatives. I would consider that we would have kept on at 
the same high, high rate of unemployment had it not been 
for the initiatives. 


Mr Jamison: You talked about the cyclical approach 
to housing and to construction in general. What you and 


| 
the people you represent are looking for, and you have Sa 


again in your document and echoed the government’s 
tion, of course, is to try to find that sustainable prosperity, 
In times that are difficult, I appreciate hearing that 

feel it is important for the government to play a rol 
ensuring where possible that employment is helped 
that employment rates are kept up, but in doing all this 
have provided the groundwork for what we consider ci 
ing out of the recession earlier, and also building that in 
structure. Do you feel the same about that? | 
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Mr McCarthy: I think the building of the infrastru 
is critical to construction workers in terms of employm 
To use the subway as an example, we tend to build a lo 
Stops at once and then do not build anything for year: 
would seem to me that if construction that is largely p 
licly financed, such as a subway, was at a very low | 
during the boom period as opposed to booming with 
private development, then in a recession instead of bu 
ing one stop a year, three stops could be built, but: 
would maintain a lower level of infrastructure work dur 
the boom periods. That is the kind of thing I was getting 
Those are the kinds of things I think you are indicati 
and we are saying, yes, that is important. | 


Mr Kwinter: Mr McCarthy, what is the relations 
of the Labourers’ International Union of North America y 
say, a union like Local 27 of the carpenters and joine 
Do you have any relationship? | 


Mr McCarthy: Very peaceful. | 


Mr Kwinter: But do you have any kind of relati 
ship with them at all? © 


Mr McCarthy: We just have an agreement as to ju 
diction, who does what in the various industries. 


Mr Kwinter: So you are familiar with that particu 
local. | 


Mr McCarthy: Yes, very familiar. 


Mr Kwinter: I have met them. It is my understand 
that they represent carpenters and joiners virtually arou 
the Golden Horseshoe, the industrial heartland of Ontari 


Mr McCarthy: I think District 8 of the Ontario Labi 
Relations Board is pretty much that. 


Mr Sterling: How many are in Local 183? 
Mr McCarthy: Right now about 12,000. 


Mr Kwinter: What I find surprising is that I met w 
them, I met with all their executives, I toured their facil 
up in North York on Signet Drive—this was just fi 
weeks ago—and they were absolutely despondent, sayi 
that not only were their workers not working, but that th 
saw nothing on the horizon, which is really upsetting the 
They said, “If anybody is going to work in the constructi 
business, it’s going to be the carpenters and joiners.” Th 
have to set the forms. They have to have those guys” 
matter what they do. | / 

They have an apprenticeship program and they si 
there are people in there, but that they are only in th 
because they have no work, so they feel they might as w 
upgrade their skills while they are waiting to get sor 
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.. These are people who are allies of yours. They have 
sason to tell me something that is not so. They were 
ig that they see absolutely nothing on the horizon, that 
| have been no benefits at all to them in the way of public 
's or government seed money to get their people going. 

Vhat I do not understand—I am not being critical; I 
would like to understand it—is why are they telling me 
when you are telling me that you have switched it from 
‘unemployment to 60% employment in your sector? 


Mr McCarthy: The answer, I think, is very simple. 
‘carpenters are a specific trade. The labourers are a 
broader organization. We do sewers and watermains. 
do landscaping. We even have a bit of an industrial 
or. We do all road construction, whereas carpenters, as 
‘say, do carpentry. We have some carpenters who do 


























they are still hurting, because there is no private 
‘lopment of housing, so one sector of our union that is 
ig very poorly is the house building sector. We have 
‘or 600 members who work in that and there is very 
{unemployment in that sector. 

(think the answer to your question is that the labourers 
» a much broader membership and a much broader 
| of jurisdiction, where carpenters, like ironworkers or 
Iworkers, have a specific trade. If things are booming 
tat specific trade, then they do well. We are responding 
aitiatives in roadbuilding from the Ministry of ‘Trans- 
lation in a way that carpenters cannot, so some of our 
nbers are getting work, but one of our sectors that is 
is private housing. 

Mrs Sullivan: I recall your union appearing before the 



















previous year for water and sewerage, and a real op- 
tunity to lever more capital investment in those areas 
bugh the water and sewer corp has been set aside. 

‘Talso do not see, from the private sector, the stimulus out 
his budget for new capital investment in infrastructure, 
ether it is building new plant or whether it is expansion 
olant or whatever, where some of your people would be 
ected. Ten thousand units of public housing, or non- 
fit and co-op, over a period of time is not going to 
vide sustained work for your members who are in- 
ved in the home building sector. 

I just do not see why you are so positive about the 
ig-term stimulus that this budget provides. It seems to 
| that it is not there. Short-term job creation was done 
ough projects that were already on the table at the mu- 
ipalities, already moving forward. 

Mr Christopherson: No. 

Mrs Sullivan: Darn right they were. 

Mr Christopherson: No, darn right they were not. 

| Mrs Sullivan: Certainly they were. The municipalities 
id those projects ready and available to go. 


| Mr Christopherson: That is not moving along. 


rough form work and roughing in housing and cer- — 


Mrs Sullivan: They are over very quickly, and your 
people will feel the brunt of that. 

Mr McCarthy: I am on the board of directors of the 
Local 183 non-profit housing. Since the recession has oc- 
curred—before, there were many allocations given, as you 
know, for non-profit housing, but no land in the city was 
available. We are currently sponsoring a 221-unit building at 
Duncan Mill Road and Don Mills Road that will be a co-op. 
Right beside it the operating engineers are sponsoring a 
220-unit non-profit building. 

The developer who owned that land had already paid 
all the architectural fees and had gone through the Ontario 
Municipal Board and had all the drawings for luxury condos 
overlooking this conservation area. Suddenly the market is 
not there for condos. They turned to non-profit and said: 
“You have the allocations. Let’s get together. We will give 
you this land.” We have also had feelers for a sizeable 
chunk of property in Mississauga, in two different sites in 
Mississauga. 

I think what is happening, and I know that other unions 
are doing the same thing, is that on the non-profit front for 
the allocations we had we are suddenly getting offers of 
land from developers who can no longer afford to hang on 
to it, or the market will not bear building more condos they 
had already planned. 


Mrs Sullivan: I understand that. It has happened in 
my community as well. 

Mr McCarthy: What I am saying is that these kinds 
of things are providing—you are right that it is short term, 
but take a look at what it means to the builder who is now 
getting 400-plus units built on land that was costing him 
money and is making a profit at it. 

Mr Sutherland: Mr Chairman, just before Mr Mc- 
Carthy leaves, I have a copy here of the article by Mr 
Frank. It is called “Frank Talk on the Economy”. It ap- 
peared in Canadian Business Review, the summer edition. 
He is highlighted as James G. Frank, vice-president and 
chief economist, Conference Board of Canada. It also talks 
about an analysis from the chief economist, and the text is 
also available on-line from the Conference Board On-Line 
Service. I think Mr McCarthy’s assertion that he was 
speaking on behalf of the Conference Board of Canada 
would seem pretty valid by the way this article has been 
written and how he is identified that way in several ways. 
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Mr Sterling: Mr Chairman, I raised the point. I think 
the conclusion you might draw is—first of all, it is all 
written in the first person, saying “I believe,” etc. There is 
no statement in the article that the Conference Board of 
Canada believes the views of Mr Frank. 

The Chair: Could I offer a suggestion here. 

Mr Sterling: I think it is very important. It is in other 
papers. I have seen the article. 

The Chair: We should phone The Conference Board 
of Canada and have this clarified later. 

Mr Sterling: I think that is a good idea. 


Mr Jamison: The truth hurts sometimes. 
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Mr B. Ward: Before Mr McCarthy leaves, this is kind 
of off the topic, but I would like to commend Local 183 
for the leadership it is showing in retraining and providing 
skills development for its workers as well as other services. I 
think they are very progressive. 


Mr McCarthy: I appreciate that. 


ONTARIO ASSOCIATION 
OF INTERVAL AND TRANSITION HOUSES 


The Chair: Our next presentation is by the Ontario 
Association of Interval and Transition Houses: Lisa 
Duggan, vice-president; Trudy Don, executive co-ordinator. 
We have half an hour. Since you have been here a while, 
you know the process. The Liberals will lead off on the 
questions at the end of your presentation. 


Ms Duggan: My name is Lisa Duggan and I am vice- 
president of lobby of the Ontario Association of Interval 
and Transition Houses. 

During the 1990 Ontario election campaign, the NDP 
developed An Agenda for People, which incorporated into 
the policy platform many of the demands and needs that 
people identified and reiterated time and time again to the 
previous Progressive Conservative and Liberal govern- 
ments of Ontario. This agenda promised to bring improved 
changes and renewed hope to the lives of the average citizen. 

Clearly, promises and policies need to be secured with 
finances, and in a period that is being described as a reces- 
sion, we are told that fiscal realities impact the decision- 
making abilities of government. 

The Ontario Association of Interval and Transition 
Houses, which is an 82-member provincial organization 
working to improve the lives of abused women and their 
children, would like to commend the NDP government on 
its courageous stand to allow for a greater deficit in the 
1991-92 budget. 

During tough economic times we believe it is impera- 
tive that spending on social programs be increased, not 
reduced. We are pleased that the NDP government decided 
to pay less heed to the warnings of doom echoed by the 
federal government, big business and the corporate world. 
However, we would like to express some concerns about 
the budget and the gaps that exist which affect the lives of 
abused women and their children. 

OAITH, shelter workers and abused women recognize 
and fully understand the fiscal realities of recessionary and 
non-recessionary times. We have listened to and experi- 
enced at first hand the promises made to us by government 
and then the rationale used to limit spending on those 
promises on the issue of violence against women. 

On January 22, 1991, OAITH presented to this com- 
mittee a brief overview of the funding history of interval 
and transition houses, including the recommendations of 
the standing committee on social development in 1982, the 
implementation of bail-out and stabilization funding in 
1985, the Brian Lowe review of shelter funding in 1986, 
the five-year initiatives announcement in 1986, the draft of 
the Ministry of Community and Social Services funding 
formula and the subsequent development of OAITH’s al- 
ternative funding formula. For the details of that presenta- 


tion, we would refer you back to Hansard, and of co 
we would be prepared to restate our concerns. 

We mention it today to remind you that the stan 
committee on finance and economic affairs, in recomr 
dation 53 of the 1991 pre-budget consultation re 
Stated, “The funding formula for interval and trans; 
houses should be reviewed with an attempt to ins 
block funding in 1991-92.” 

OAITH was pleased to see your recommendation: 
we believed that future changes in funding for she 
could be possible with the 1991-92 budget of the ¥ 
government. Our hopes were raised further as pre-bu 
consultations with MCSS, regarding the latest versio 
the funding formula for shelters, were cancelled until ¢ 
the budget had been announced. We were told that 
stantial changes were being considered in this year’s 
ing for shelters. We could only assume from these eve 
clearly naively, that the 1991-92 budget would incorpo 
funding arrangements that would recognize all the serv 
provided by interval and transition houses. | 

Block funding for all shelter services has been con 
tently supported and proposed, in the reports menti 
earlier, for the last 10 years. However, the direction of 
province through MCSS policy and practice and the 1991 
budget announcement still focuses on the same inadeq 
and insecure funding models. In our 1990 Nover 
lobby of the members of provincial Parliament, and in : 
pre-budget presentations to this committee and to the ey 
utive assistants to the ministers—most ministers have b 
inaccessible to OAITH; that is why we met with the ey 
utive assistants to the ministers—we pointed out that s! 
ters continue to struggle to provide adequate | 
consistent services. | 

One in four women in Canada are being abused 
their partners and, as public education supports wom 
rights to obtain assistance and live a life free from 
lence, demands on shelter services are diversifying | 
increasing. The detailed announcement in May of $121 
lion new dollars was welcomed by our organization, 
the demands identified and reiterated by assaulted wor 
and their advocates continue to be unrecognized fin 
cially by the government. MCSS has still not reschedu 
a meeting with OAITH to discuss the funding formi 
Funding for ongoing shelter services is falling far beh 
the demands for service. Shelters are at a breaking point 

Several municipalities are still refusing to recogr 
the provincially recommended level of per diem fundi 
and some shelters are still being forced to limit the len 
of stays and charge user fees. Approved ministry staff 
ratios are low and shelter workers have to work long he 
and many hours of overtime to consistently meet the ne 
of abused women and their children. 

When it was announced that pay equity would be | 
panded in the 1991-92 budget, we expected shelter work 
could finally look forward to equitable wages, rather tl 
the present average of slightly over $25,000 per year W 
very few benefits. We were deeply disappointed. 

When the new budget was announced we did not critid 
the increase in the deficit, as we recognized the con 
social needs of everyone in a period of recession. OAT! 
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ILY 1991 
zes that the responsibility of government to financially 
| everyone’s demands is a thankless and difficult task, 
we were glad to hear of the expanded commitment to 
less the issues of wife assault and sexual violence. 
rever, the gap is widening between the services shel- 
provide and the public commitment to services for 


llted women, as well as between the problems public 



















»mment decides if their issue is a priority that should 
dequately funded. The assault of women is a human 
ts issue and money is needed to protect women and 
. them back their freedom, not study the problem. 
‘TH has been told repeatedly that funds are limited, but 
n we hear of new projects being funded, for example, 
Hamilton mediation project through the Attorney 
eral’s office, the ongoing consultations that lack mean- 
ul action, and a hostel review which will look at hos- 
‘funded under the hostel agreement of the General 
fare Assistance Act, which we fear may not recognize 
existing inappropriate funding approach, it is difficult 
mbrace the new budget with enthusiasm. So we are 
b today not to criticize the deficit, but rather to criticize 
ack of response to the stated demands of abused 
nen and their children. Action is long overdue. 

The following is only a partial list of the immediate 
i that require funding: the financial recognition of all 
ices provided by interval and transition houses as iden- 
id in OAITH’s alternate funding formula; the removal 
services for assaulted women and their children from 
GWA Acct; the development of new legislated funding 
services for assaulted women and their children which 
's not discriminate on the basis of eligibility criteria; the 
blementation of pay equity for all interval and transition 
se staff, based on salary levels comparable to the pub- 
service; the immediate increase of the salary levels of 
Iter workers to $38,500, as stated and prorated in 
,ITH’s alternate funding formula; the immediate in- 
ase of the provincially recognized staffing ratios in 
‘ters to address the issue of safety for both shelter resi- 
ats and staff. | 

We have not had time to even touch on the other areas 
bcting funding which address abused women’s safety, 
example, the criminal and family law court systems, 
munity counselling programs, children’s programs, 
ising, education, economic support systems and so on. 
‘more details of this list we would refer you back to the 
90 OAITH backgrounder report which you all received 
November. We thank you for this opportunity and look 
ward to participating in meaningful consultations and 
cussions about the 1992-93 budget. 
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|The Chair: We have seven minutes per party, begin- 
ig with the Liberal Party. 

Mrs Sullivan: I appreciate this brief. It is direct, to the 
int and very clear. I wonder if you would expand on two 
vas. You have spoken a lot about the funding formula on 
+ operating side in particular. One is the capital needs 
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you are facing and how they are being addressed; second- 
stage housing as an issue. Once again, moving back to the 
operating side, the specific effect you are feeling because 
of the lack of pay equity action. How you are seeing those 
needs addressed, if at all? 
Ms Don: I will tackle this one, the second-stage hous- 
ing issue. I take. it there is a great confusion about the term 
“second-stage housing,” what is meant by it. We did some 
research throughout the province and there seemed to be as 
many interpretations as there are such projects. They range 
from an old house with two or three separate apartments 
with common living space, etc, to multistorey apartment 
dwellings where there are a few apartments set aside for 
battered women and children who come out of a shelter. 
As a result, we found it very difficult to come to some 
common understanding of what there ought to be in place. 
We did develop some recommendations of what at 
least we felt should be there, but as such there really has 
not been any common research on the best way to go. 
Personally, I have some concerns about racing ahead with 
developing second-stage housing without knowing what 
the ultimate goal of that is. If it is simply another place 
where a woman and children will be temporarily until she 
is uprooted again and moved into some other accommoda- 
tion, then I cannot support that. If it is only for those 
women who need longer ongoing support and counselling, 
I think it is a great idea. But my fear is that because of the 
housing shortage and the shortage of beds within transition 
houses, this “second-stage housing” will simply be used as 
the next stopgap before the woman finds permanent housing. 


Ms Duggan: In terms of pay equity, there is a lot of talk 
about proxy comparisons. We have concerns about proxy 
comparisons because, for example, they would take as a 
proxy comparison a man working in counselling and then 


_ they would look at the woman working in the office with him 


doing counselling per se and compare their two salaries, 
and then see the difference between those two salaries. 
They would up her salary to the level of his salary, and in 
terms of shelter workers, they are looking at the difference 
between her salary and his salary instead of looking at the 
direct comparison between shelter workers and his salary, 
for example. We have real concerns about that. It is also 
not clear what they are going to be using right now as a 
comparison, so there has to be more discussion around that. 

But at this point, shelter workers are really un- 
derfunded in terms of their salaries, they are working long 
hours and a lot of overtime, and it is really unclear about 
what is going to be happening with pay equity. There has 
not been any mention in terms of the budget of shelter 
workers per se, and what we are asking for is real compari- 
sons to public service and being consulted, identifying 
what those comparisons should be. But we do not support 
a proxy comparison because it does not bring shelter 
workers’ salaries up to an adequate level. 

In terms of capital needs and how they are being ad- 
dressed, I pulled out the announcements. In terms of the 
breakdown of the announcement out of the new budget, 
we are not clear exactly how it is going to be broken down 
further. So we have this broken down into special enhance- 
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ments to approve access and shelter services ongoing. The 
money to improve access to shelters is over $4 million and 
the money for ongoing services to shelters is close to $2 
million. The demand on shelters is incredible at this point. 
Increasing access to shelters is really needed, but the prob- 
lem is there is no money for ongoing services. You have at 
least double the amount for improving access to shelters, 
yet less than half of that is for ongoing services. It is going 
to really put an increased demand on shelters which we are 
already facing as it is. 

In terms of capital needs of shelters, there are lots of 
services at shelters right now that are not being funded and 
are not recognized. That is why I keep referring back to the 
ultimate vision. As I said in the presentation, we still have 
not met with MCSS about the funding formula and the 
breakdowns of those moneys even further, and we have 
real concerns about the money shelters have right now to 
actually operate. I know you are talking about capital 
costs, but there are several costs in shelters not being 
funded that need to be addressed. 

The Chair: Two minutes. 

Mr Phillips: In terms of the demands placed on your 
services, is there any effect by a recession or is that irrele- 
vant in terms of the demands? I just do not know. 

Ms Duggan: There is always a question asked, “In 
recessionary times, do you see an increase in violence 
against women?” But I would like to repeat, and you have 
heard us in our presentations before repeat, that the root 
cause of violence against women is a power and control 
issue and it has nothing to do with stress, anger or reces- 
sionary times. 

Shelters, for the past while now, have certainly been 
operating at full capacities, and overcapacities in many 
situations, and you often hear those kinds of questions 
about whether a recession causes an increased demand on 
shelters. The demand on shelters is constant. We certainly 
get a lot of calls and that sort of thing because, in terms of 
recessionary times, their partners may be home more. So 
women’s abusive partners are around more to be more 
abusive towards them because they are not working. 
Women do not get those breaks from their partners at all 
and so they are there a lot more. But that does not cause 
the violence and certainly the demand is consistent. 


Mr Phillips: What reason does the Ministry of Commu- 
nity and Social Services give you for not meeting with you? 

Ms Duggan: They have not answered that question. 
We asked them at a recent meeting in Toronto where they 
were in terms of the funding formula and when they will 
be meeting with us, and that question was not answered. 


Ms Don: One of the concerns voiced to me by some 
of our members is that because of the hearings on the 
budget, some of this new money that had been announced 
is being held up until the end of the hearings, which would 
also explain why a few of these new projects have been 
started. I have not got the answer to that, but that concern 
has been raised. 

Ms Duggan: So I guess our question would be, are 
the announcements of the new budget being held up until 
after these hearings? 
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Mr Phillips: I am shocked that you cannot— 
speech from the throne was very much around ope 
and accessibility. | 


The Chair: Thank you, Mr Phillips, your time is yj 


Mr Jackson: Lisa, Trudy, welcome again. I appr 
ated your brief. Although I was a little late, I tried to 
here on time to catch all of it, but I have had a chan 
scan it as well. I am concerned about the fact that mos 
the provinces in Canada currently have under review 0 
place an adjusted funding formula to recognize the nee 
there are a lot of provinces moving in this direction, but 
do not seem to be making much progress here in Ontari 

Although we have seen some improvement in sta! 
funding rates, modest ones, they are not as great as 
are in some other provinces. Can you give any reason 
relative position to other provinces may not be as gooc 
terms of positioning on this issue? | 


Ms Don: I am not quite certain. I also have another 
which is the chair of the steering committee for a natio 
organization. I am not certain that in fact in other pr 
inces the shelter workers are being better paid. In fact, 
had a report from Alberta that they think we are wonder 


Mr Jackson: I am sorry, Trudy, I did not mean sim 
the better payment. I know, in terms of per capita alt 
rates, other provinces have done better, or the uptake’ 
the national program was a little better in other provi 
recognition of the need for double staffing, after hour 
in evenings, I should say. 


1040 


Ms Don: The only real advantage we have found is t 
some other provinces have gone to block funding. My a 
tion continues to be that when I hear from other provini 
that they have been able to do that under the cost-shar; 
agreement with CAP—which has always been the excus 
have been given by the provincial government, that it ¢; 
not do it because under CAP cost-sharing you cannot hi 
block funding which does not apply any kind of eligibil 
requirement. That is why, as an organization, we have be 
asking for some special legislation over the years. 

Under the legislation, I do not know why this canno 
done under cost-sharing, but that is something I would like 
find out. It is the same question I asked back in 1981, s 
have not got the answer yet. But I do know, for instan 
Newfoundland has gone to block funding a long time a) 
Quebec, I gather, is not part of the cost-sharing syst 
with the federal government for its welfare programs. I kn\ 
Alberta has gone to some kind of block funding syste 
Now, British Columbia is in bad shape, but Manitoba 
not doing that much better either. i 

I would not necessarily say we are falling behind ot! 
provinces, but I do not understand why this province 
not been able to go over to some kind of legislated bl 
funding. That I do not know. 


Mr Jackson: Certainly we have indicated our supp’ 
for that and we are hopeful we can stabilize and change 
formula, which are the two issues, recognizing the broad bi 
of costs, including not simply supervision of children but | 
psychometric requirements of some children who have the: 
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ss been the victims as well of family violence and are 
lent with the mother in an interval or transition home. 

n my own region of Halton, both Mrs Sullivan and I 
aware that we had made applications for a second tran- 
in home because of the waiting lists. I have a letter 
1 people in our transition home that says they feel they 
» been misled by the Minister of Housing, because they 
+ been led to believe they should apply under one pro- 
in and then told that they were ineligible after they had 
ht considerable moneys preparing for that. Are you 
‘ing that this has occurred in other areas within the 
vince, or is this unique to the Halton experience? They 
very angry that after a year’s work, they are now back 
quare one. We are starting all over again now, going to 
‘ferent minister, when we were told by Mr Cooke, the 
\ister of Housing, that that was the ministry to apply to. 


Ms Don: It is hard for me to comment. If they origi- 
y applied under Project Haven, maybe they missed a 
line. That was a federal CMHC proposal. 

‘Mr Jackson: No. 

IMs Duggan: That is not something we have heard 
pss the province. 

‘Mr Jackson: Okay. I figure from your umbrella orga- 
ation you would be able to pick up on that. Maybe it is 
‘que to Halton. There are some level-2 disappointments 
‘Hamilton and other communities that we have been 
itoring, but certainly not a proper interval and transi- 
1 house. 

'The statistics you shared with a similar committee to 
; two years ago were that between 10,000 and 12,000 
imen are turned away. Given the increase in the last few 
ars in publicity, advertising, just exposing the criminal 
ivities of family violence and the reporting requirements, 
| those demand figures still consistent? I certainly know 
are not seeing the expansion in the beds to meet any- 
\ere near that, but certainly I wanted to get a sense from 
uif you are getting the same sort of demand figures. 


| Ms Duggan: There are certainly increasing demands 
‘shelters and there is never enough space for women in 
sIters. I think the other things that shelters do also need to 
‘recognized. Specifically, I am thinking of non-residential 
unselling as well. My other hat is that I work as a front- 
le shelter worker in Hamilton, and we see a real demand 
i non-residential counselling in our crisis lines as well. 
) I think shelters do more than just give space to women 
id their children. There is ongoing counselling, there are 
mnections to other services, advocacy, all kinds of 
ings, and there certainly is not enough space in shelters 
id also not enough money for the other services that 
elters provide. ; 

Ms M. Ward: Thank you for your presentation. You 
cognize in your brief that public education has led to 
lore demand on your services. I would like to ask you 
hat you feel the effect would be on your client base out 
ere if we had followed the advice of some of the opposi- 
mn, the Progressive Conservative Party and some of the 
isiness figures, such as Conrad Black, I guess we could 
ame, and eliminated the deficit or held it at $3 billion. 


That would be the effect on community services? I think 








we have to recognize also that there are a lot of other 
services out there that are the front line in identifying the 
need for your services and directing people to them, where 
they are available. 


Ms Duggan: Our position, as we stated earlier, is that 
we do not criticize the deficit. Actually, we would proba- 
bly say the deficit is not high enough, because there are so 
many services that shelters provide that have not been rec- 
ognized in the new announcements. We are not going to 
say you should have maintained a lower deficit. That is not 
our position. Our position is that it should have been a 
higher deficit because there are so many services that need 
to be provided for women. 

In terms of education, there is a constant need for on- 
going education about these issues. Society needs to take a 
responsibility to educate everyone that this is a power and 
control issue and that things need to be done to stop this, 
because wife assault is a human rights issue. But there are 
lots of services that are not funded, and we would prefer to 
see a higher deficit. 


Ms Don: If I may just add to that, I think among the 
many other issues are also social need issues such as day 
care, housing, upgrading, retraining, etc, which are all the 
issues that keep women in the position they are in and why 
they cannot get out of violent relationships. 

We certainly recognize that these are all issues that 
need to be worked on. I would like to think that at least my 
grandchildren will not have to deal with transition houses. 
I know that in my lifetime it will continue to happen. If we 
do not look at all the other issues that affect the position of 
women in our society, we are going to continue to build 
new transition houses, which surely is not the answer. 


Ms M. Ward: That is what I was speaking of there, of 
people’s service providers in my riding. Neighbourhood 
service agencies and so on have told me that frequently 
someone comes to them looking for housing, in a housing 
registry and so on. That is not their only problem. Very 
often their need for housing is related to the violence issue. 


Ms Duggan: As we mentioned in our brief, there are 
lots of issues that we did not discuss in this. I would refer 
you to our backgrounder report from the November 1990 
lobby. All of the issues are addressed in there. 

Ms M. Ward: I just want to leave time for a question 
by someone else, but there was one of your recommendations 
I wanted to ask you about. In the third one, you are talking 
about “funding that does not discriminate on the basis of 
eligibility criteria.” Is that related to income levels? 

Ms Don: It is related to income levels; it is related 
many times to the discretion of the welfare administrator. 
In some cases it will be decided that because the woman 
has $500 in her savings account, she is not eligible. 

Ms M. Ward: Or her husband or her mate has a high 
income— 

Ms Don: That is right, the husband may have a house. 
To us, to base the services for a woman whose life is in 
danger on whether she is eligible is totally ridiculous. 

Mr Sutherland: Again, thanks for your presentation. 
It is very thoughtful and directly to the point. I have a very 
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special friend who works in one of these shelters and 
keeps me aware of what the problems are, and the de- 
mands, and the fact that they are constantly growing. You 
made reference here to the fact that you have talked to 
executive assistants to ministers and that most ministers 
have been inaccessible. You are talking specific individual 
meetings, are you? 

Ms Duggan: Yes. After the November lobby we set 
up meetings with ministers of cabinet so that we could 
meet with them specifically, all the ministries that affect 
the issues of women abused by their partners: Housing, 
MCSS, the Attorney General, the Solicitor General, etc. 
They have been inaccessible. We have met with, I believe, 
three ministers out of many ministers who cover the issues 
of violence against women. So what we had to do was 
meet with the executive assistants prior to the budget so 
that we could talk about our concerns and reiterate some of 
our concerns, because they have been inaccessible. 


1050 


Mr Sutherland: Talking to the local people, while 
there is general support for the increased funding that has 
been announced, the question I keep getting asked is, how 
are we going to access that locally in terms of the distribu- 
tion of the funds? I think we have heard that and a couple 
of the other areas, I believe, with the announcements gen- 
erally in the public service about pay equity and getting 
_ their money out there. Is that what you are hearing: The 
money is there, but you are not sure where it is going to 
meet the staffing needs? 


Ms Duggan: Yes, absolutely. 


Mr Sutherland: In some ways, then, you are reserv- 
ing judgement until you see where that goes, how it dis- 
tributes, whether it goes to deal with staffing needs or 
other issues. 


Ms Duggan: We can reserve judgement, and I will 
keep reiterating over and over again that there is not 
enough money, yes, absolutely, because we do not know 
what those breakdowns are in the specific areas. 


Ms Don: I think that refers to my question earlier that 
we did not know whether in fact some of these break- 
downs were not being announced until such time— 


Mr Sutherland: I should say I do not think that 
would be a deliberate thing, to withhold the money. I do 
not think that is to our advantage. 


Ms Don: I do not know how that works. 


Mr Sutherland: I do not think it is to our advantage 
not to get the money out there. I think we want to get it out 
there as quickly as possible to help as much as possible. 
You are still looking for block funding, though. 

Ms Don: Absolutely. 


Mr Sutherland: You said you believe there are two 
other provinces. Newfoundland has it and Quebec, most 
likely, will be going to it? 

Ms Don: Yes, Quebec. But I believe Quebec is under 
a different cost-sharing arrangement with the federal govern- 
ment. I do not know. Again, that is what I heard. Alberta 
has some kind of cost— 





Mrs Sullivan: Alberta does not get CAP, does it? 
berta is not funding under CAP, I do not think. i 


Ms Don: No. 


CANADIAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 
ONTARIO 


The Chair: Our next presentation is the Hamil 
Auto Club, CAA Ontario, Catherine Newell, director 
government and public affairs. If you could begin, pleas 


Ms Newell: Good morning. I do work at the Hamil 
Auto Club, but I am here representing our 1.3 million me 
bers for all the clubs of Ontario that are affiliated with 
Canadian Automobile Association. In Ontario we go un 
the heading of CAA Ontario for public policy purposes. 

At the outset, we in CAA Ontario recognize the recess 
that Ontario is experiencing and the deficit the governm 
was faced with upon assuming office. However, taxes s 
comprise the largest single segment of gasoline prices. 
regular unleaded gasoline, the Ontario average was 1; 
cents per litre in federal tax and 15 cents per litre in p; 
vincial taxes. Combined federal and provincial reven 
shares from gasoline were 59% of the pump price w 
the pump price was 46.7 cents per litre. These figures we 
prepared by Canadian oil markets and emergency planni 
division, EMR Energy, in its revenue distribution brez 
down report for February 1991. | 

With the budget, as of midnight April 29 the provine 
gasoline tax increased to 13 cents per litre, with a furtt 
increase to 14.7 cents per litre to take effect 1 January 19 
The wellhead share is 3.7 cents per litre, for a combin 
total of 16.7 cents per litre in provincial share at this tin 
increasing to a total of 18.4 cents per litre January 1, 199 

The unfortunate political reality is that government 1 
gards gasoline taxation as a cash cow and ignores its 1 
sponsibility to ensure that within its jurisdiction the t 
burden is fairly distributed and not concentrated on a pz 
ticular group. The automobile should not be viewed as 
revenue producer for the purposes of contributing to t 
government’s general coffers and should not be lumped | 
with the “sin tax” group of alcohol, beer, wine and t 
bacco. However, continued increases in gasoline taxes a 
punitive and an insidious attack on all those who mu 
drive their cars because they have no viable alternati 
method of transportation. 

There are fundamental differences in the three categori 
of product and they should be treated differently by the ti 
system. With respect to alcohol and tobacco, both are luxu 
items. Neither are necessary for the maintenance of a strol 
economy or personal wellbeing. | 

Prior to the budget the government had suggested th 
it might implement a “conservation” or “carbon” tax ¢ 
gasoline. The reason for using these terms is simple. TI 
most exalted argument for gas taxes is environmenté 
higher taxes will encourage people to use their cars les 


thus conserving energy and the ozone layer. Sure a 
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the Treasurer indicated in his budget speech that he raise 
the price of the gas tax in the name of the environment. | 

This is simply not an appropriate approach to taxatic 
of the motorist and to energy conservation. It penalizé 
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lyone who is required to use a Car, including those for 
m there is no public transit or no practical alternative. 
Across-the-board taxes of gasoline are regressive and 
ate any standard of fairness. They quickly become a 
Jen to seniors; single parents, 85% of whom are 
nen; the working poor, the lowest-income car users; 
| indeed, a majority of middle-class Ontarians who are 
ged to use their cars to get to work. 

Gas taxes have little beneficial effect on the environ- 
it. Only if these taxes were outrageously increased 
ald there be any real change in people’s behaviour that 
ald impact on the environment. As reported by Terence 
coran in the Globe and Mail: 

“A rule of thumb used by a Canadian oil company says 
“every 1% increase in the price of gasoline produces a 
irease of one tenth of 1% in consumption. When 
ario’s gasoline taxes rose 1.7 cents, an increase of 
ut 3% in the price, the reduction in consumption can be 
lected to be 0.3%. Since Ontario consumes 34 million 
bs of gasoline a day, the reduction in gasoline use could 
ine about 100,000 litres. As a result, there might be the 
tivalent of 2,000 fewer fill-ups a day in Ontario as a 
lalt of the first tax increase. Environment impact: not 
asurable.” 
Approximately half the pollution generated by motor 
ticles is produced by 10% of the fleet that is improperly 
intained and tuned. Most, although not all, of the pollu- 
! -generating cars are older cars. New cars on the road, 
)se with new, cleaner and more efficient engines, gener- 
only small fractions of the automobile pollution in the 
| If the real objective is to clean up automobile emis- 
ms, and 10% of cars cause 50% of pollution, then effi- 
ncy dictates that 50% of the pollution could be sharply 
luced, if not eliminated, by targeting the 10% who are 
ising it. In many cases, a simple engine tune-up could 
minate most exhaust pollution. 

| Instead, the government should be encouraging private 
stor initiatives like marketing an electric car or ensuring 
m government targets aimed at eliminating carbon pol- 
fants. In this type of area regulation and enforcement 
ork best. For example, it was regulation that produced 
itter engines, cleaner fuels and less auto pollution, not 
gher taxes on gasoline. 

| Higher taxes on fuels, by taking money away from 
insumers, could in fact cause pollution if fewer new and 
saner cars are bought. Gas taxes are simply a means of 
ising revenues. If the government thinks it is resolving 
ivironmental problems associated with automobile emis- 
ons with this increased tax, it has not done its homework. 
its object is simply to raise revenues, it is deceptive to 
€ public to say it is doing so in the guise of the environ- 
jent. Without the label of the environment the imposition 
F this additional tax would be much less acceptable to the 
ablic. Furthermore, we have an excellent example where 
ie Liberals, when in government, imposed a tax in the 
aise of the environment and misled the public into think- 
ig that the moneys raised were being used to find envi- 
ymental solutions to the scrap tire dilemma. 
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As of June 1, 1989, the Liberal government imple- 
mented a tire tax of $5 per tire on all new tires sold; 
provincial sales tax and the GST are added for an actual 
cost per tire of $5.75. The tire tax brings in an estimated 
$48 million per year. To date, the revenue raised from this 
tax is in excess of $100 million. However, only $17 mil- 
lion has been used for scrap tire projects. When the tax 
was imposed the government indicated the moneys would 
be spent on paying for research into recycling programs 
and the safe disposal of tires. Unfortunately, the tax is 
going into general revenues and has not in fact been dedi- 
cated to finding the environmental solution for recycling 
and management of the safe disposal of tires. When he was 
Leader of the Opposition, Bob Rae said, “What’s dishonest 
about what the Liberals did is they used the environment 
as an excuse to raise the tax and then failed to deal with the 
environmental problem.” 

We recommend that all tire tax revenues raised to date 
should be placed in a trust fund to be dedicated to scrap 
tire management only and the government should provide 
a full accounting annually. If the government fails to dedi- 
cate the tire tax to pursuing an environmental solution and 
fails to place the moneys already raised into a trust fund 
with full accountability, we would strongly urge that this 
tax be discontinued. . 

In our pre-budget consultation with the Treasurer we 
strongly urged the government not to increase the gas tax 
or place a conservation tax on the motorist. It is totally 
unreasonable that motorists should be confronted with an 
increased burden, especially when a car cannot be consid- 
ered a luxury but an essential and primary component of 
the transportation system and a mainstay of the economy. 

The considerable increases in federal and provincial 
gasoline taxes of recent years have had very little impact 
on consumption primarily as a result of the essential nature 
of the automobile. A recent survey indicates a tax-weary 
public is no longer willing to accept them. Further, increas- 
ing gasoline taxes only compound the difficulties faced by 
businesses in competing with their American counterparts. 
We indicated that recognition of the vital role of the auto- 
mobile necessarily rules out the imposition of those puni- 
tive taxes on auto use. 

The burden of increased gas taxes came at a time when 
the recession we are experiencing is being felt by all sectors 
of the economy and is affecting employment opportunities 
for many. In addition, the government will implement an 
amended gas guzzler tax to take effect August 1, 1991. 

The Treasurer’s recent change to the gas guzzler tax 
from the tax as originally proposed appears to be designed to 
simply raise revenues. Whereas the original tax would have 
applied to about 10% of all new vehicles in Ontario, a $75 
tax will be applied to any car that consumes between 6 and 
8.9 litres per 100 kilometres, which includes 90 per cent of 
cars sold in Ontario. Most smaller cars, including the Honda 
Civic, Toyota Tercel, Chevrolet Cavalier, Plymouth Laser and 
Ford Festiva, fit into this category. 

Though the amendments to this are seen by the Cana- 
dian Auto Workers as much less damaging to the bottom 
line of the auto industry in terms of how it would skewer 
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the sales of certain models, the government has failed to 
understand the environmental problem, if the intent of this 
tax was to reinforce an environmental message. 

We feel the appropriate way to conserve fuel and ulti- 
mately protect the environment is not to impose a tax on 
consumers when they purchase a vehicle, but to regulate 
fuel efficiency standards that must be met over a period of 
time by the car manufacturers. The trap of market-based 
solutions to environmental problems is that they raise rev- 
enues and give governments more money to spend but do 
not solve the environmental problems. 

In the CAA Ontario submission to the Royal Commission 
on National Passenger Transportation, the following statistics 
were presented: 94% of all personal travel in Ontario is done 
by road; it is estimated that Ontario drivers travel about 71 
billion kilometres every year; virtually all trips made by 
other modes—plane, train, marine—are intermodal, in- 
volving some use of the road system. 

Road maintenance and construction should have been 
given a higher priority. A significant capital commitment 
that will increase road capacity and improve declining ar- 
teries is absolutely critical. In order to undertake this task, 
there must be a workable funding mechanism which will 
not penalize any particular group of users. The present 
method of funding roads is both unfair and ineffective. 

It is unfair in that users pay a far greater amount in 
taxes than is spent on our roads and highways. It is ineffec- 
tive in that the road system is deteriorating despite these 
excessive taxes. A new funding mechanism must be estab- 
lished that distributes the cost of improvements to the system 
equitably among those who benefit. 

For the 1990-91 year, the Ontario government collected 
$2.7 billion in revenues from direct vehicle user taxes—fuel, 
licences, permits—and $1.3 billion in revenues from sales 
tax for new and used vehicles and parts. The Ontario gov- 
ernment will spend $1.8 billion in road expenditures. 

Truck traffic is responsible for an enormous amount of 
wear and tear to the surfaces of our highways throughout 
the province. One large truck can cause more damage to 
road surfaces than 29,000 cars. We encouraged the govern- 
ment to examine the contribution that the trucking industry 
is making through the province’s taxation policy to the 
construction and maintenance of our roadway infrastructure. 

Better public transit is necessary. But it is only a part of 
the programs and it is far too simplistic to suggest that 
transit alone can reduce congestion. In most Ontario cities, 
the principal form of public transit—the bus—travels on 
crowded arterial roads. Even commuter rail lines, which 
rely on roads as a passenger feeder system, are negatively 
impacted by plugged roads. There must be a balanced ap- 
proach between public transit and the use of the automo- 
bile which continues to be the most favoured choice of 
people to transport themselves to and from work and for 
shopping, recreational and social activities. 

Innovative steps to reduce gasoline taxes would help 
sustain and increase the positive impacts of the motor vehicle 
on our economy. These long-awaited measures would also 
reflect the first vital steps to tax reform. This would, in 
turn, send clear and positive signals to the marketplace that 
would lead to further economic wellbeing. We believe 
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strongly in the principle that gasoline taxes should be d 
cated to road building and reconstruction. | 

Another tax we feel would be absolutely inappropy 
to impose would be road tolls. In the spring of 1990 
federal government suggested the implementation of 
roads to help raise $13 billion over the next 10 year 
upgrade the national highway system. We feel this i 
tally unjustified as they collect $4.5 billion annually f 
gasoline taxes in Canada. At the same time, they Sp 
nothing on roads in Ontario. 


We strongly urged the federal government to use, 
money for the upgrading program and stated that it 
set aside this tax money in less than five years wit 
putting in road tolls. This punishes motorists by mal 
them pay twice for the same commodity, in this cas 
road. If road tolls were implemented, as the major 
group, motorists would have paid for this road by tf 
gasoline taxes and, further, by road tolls. To consider s 
a tax would be unjust. We strongly urged the Treasurer 
to consider implementing toll roads. 

The hub of our tourist industry has been and will conti 
to be automobile travel. Canada’s primary foreign ll 
market is the United States and the primary means of tre 
port to our country is the private automobile. Over : 
quarters of all Americans who visit Canada arrive by | 
Virtually 100% of all travellers use our roads and highy 
system during their visits. _ | 

The federal policy for the development of Canac 
tourism potential, Tourism on the Threshold, states { 
two thirds of our international receipts are derived fr 
American visitors who stay one or more nights. It ste 
that in 1988 Canada’s market share of outbound US to 
ists hit an all-time low. Furthermore, it states that the 
market is by far our largest and even modest growth th 
means huge income gains for the industry. It also ste 
that an improved highway system would be worth § 
billion to $17 billion to users in time saved. | 

The national highway policy study for the Can; 
steering committee’s report on phase 2 also recognized. 
importance of an improved roadway system for tourism 
Stated: “An improved national highway system wot 
likely attract increased foreign, mainly American, touri 
to travel in Canada. As well, some Canadian who mij 
otherwise travel in the United States could be prompted 
increase their travel in Canada. The impacts of increas 
tourism to the hospital industry could be substantial.” 
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Not upgrading and improving Canada’s roads is one. 
the major deterrents to Americans who would otherwi 
drive to Canada as tourists. Statistics Canada reported t! 
in 1989, the first year after free trade, Canadians made 
million visits by car to the US, an 18% jump over { 
previous year. However, our American neighbours did 1 
have the same enthusiasm about visiting Canada. Th 
auto visits declined by 4%, or approximately one milli 
This is simply an extension of the downward trend se 
since 1987, just as the United States dollar premium ¢ 
tered into a steep decline. In terms of Canadian dolla) 
this made purchases in the United States significan, 
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er-priced with each successive year, aS reported in 
vel-Log by Statistics Canada. 

in fact, during 1989 there were close to 25 million 
Canadian auto visits to the US than American visits 
panada. If automobile travel is the hub of tourism in 
lada, it follows that gasoline is a necessary commodity 
iplays a critical role in tourism. 

Statistics Canada reports that the relationship between 
prices of gasoline in Canada and the United States in 
late 1980s was significant. In 1979, Canadian gas was 
ally cheaper. By 1989, the price gap was the widest of the 
ade. Canadian consumers paid 49.8 cents per litre of gas 
989 compared to just 31.3 cents in the United States. 
The Canadian auto traveller thus had a pressing reason 
oss the border in 1989. Assuming an average fill-up 
e for gasoline in Canada was $20, the same volume of 
oline was costing only $12.57 in Canadian dollars in 
United States. 

When gas prices have been significantly higher in Can- 
than in the US, Canadians have had a powerful incen- 
| to travel in the United States and Americans have had 
id reason not to travel in Canada. Today Canada is in 
d place as a foreign tourist destination for Americans, 
lind Mexico and overseas destinations, yet the federal 
Ontario governments continue to practise fiscal poli- 
that punish motorists for using an essential commod- 
gasoline. Over the last few years, the disparity between 
nadian and American gasoline prices has continued to 
w, fuelled by our higher taxes. The solution is to reduce 
oline taxation to an equitable level which recognizes 
in Canada transportation is not a luxury but a necessity 
{ stimulates Canada’s $22-billion tourist industry. 


| 
'The Chair: We have time for one question per party 
sinning with the New Democratic Party. 


Mr B. Ward: Part of our efforts in this budget to bat- 
the recession included a number of capital work pro- 
s, primarily focusing on one aspect, road construction, 
we talked about in previous presentations. During these 
igh times, would your organization support the initiative 
rebuild our infrastructure? As you mentioned the impor- 
ice roads have in our transportation links and system, is 
ur organization supportive of this initiative during these 
igh times? 

Ms Newell: Absolutely. 


Mr Kwinter: I read your submission with interest and 
ticed there was one glaring omission. You made no com- 
‘nt on the whole issue of cross-border shopping and the 
lationship of the increase of gasoline taxes, which means 
sher gasoline prices. Do you have any comments on that? 


'Ms Newell: Certainly, as far as we are concerned, 
»ss-border shopping is being driven by such a thing as 
» disparity between the gasoline prices as one issue, as I 
entioned in here. It is nothing for people to drive across. 
‘Hamilton, the community I come from, the statistics are 
ming out showing that perhaps it is much harder hit than 
b even begin to realize, with people thinking nothing of 
velling over to the United States and filling up there 
cause it is so much cheaper, given the gas tax difference, 
'd doing their additional shopping as well. We feel that 
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the fiscal policy, where we are continually raising gas 
taxes as a means of raising revenues, is hurting shopping 
and causing people to go across the border. 


The Chair: Thank you for your presentation this 
morning. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOUSING ASSOCIATION 
OF ONTARIO . 


The Chair: Our next presentation is by Penny Bethke, 
president of the Co-operative Housing Association of 
Ontario. 


Ms Bethke: I would like to thank the committee for 
the opportunity to talk today about the needs of Ontarians for 
the kind of affordable housing co-operatives can provide. 

The Co-operative Housing Association of Ontario was 
formed four years ago to represent the interests of housing 
co-operatives at the provincial level. Our organization is 
composed of the 12 resource groups that develop co-oper- 
atives across the province, the seven co-operative housing 
federations that operate in various communities across the 
province and a staff association that is formed in Toronto 
at present. 


There are several things in our brief I would like to 
draw your attention to. We were very pleased with the 
kinds of initiatives taken in the Treasurer’s budget this 
year, and in particular I want to highlight three things. 

The first is the new initiative for a 10,000-unit program 
for non-profit housing. This is the first new provincial 
housing initiative since the announcement of the Homes 
Now progam in the 1988-89 budget. In addition, the gov- 
ernment looked at ensuring that the target of 30,000 units 
established in the Homes Now program would be achieved 
in two ways. First of all, it extended the deadline for the 
commitment of those projects from 31 March of this year 
until 30 September. That would enable those projects that 
perhaps were having difficulty with their municipal ap- 
provals to meet the deadline of the program. In addition, 
for those projects that could not make even a 30 Septem- 
ber deadline, those units were reallocated to other projects 
that could go ahead in that time frame. 

Second, we would like to draw your attention to the 
fact that the increase of 39% in the budget of the Ministry 
of Housing, from $549 million to $764 million, is to ac- 
commodate the beginning of the payout of the subsidy 
requirements that have come as a result of the Homes Now 
commitments that started a couple of years ago. Generally 
speaking, while you may announce the units in a budget 
this year, you will not see an eventual impact on the pro- 
vincial housing budget until subsequent years. In addition, 
over time, because the government subsidies draw from 
these programs and this bridge subsidy is repaid to the 
government by non-profit co-operatives, there is a way of 
reducing the cost over time. 

We are also looking at a situation in the current reces- 
sion where the production of 20,000 units of non-profit 
housing will represent close to 30% of all the new housing 
starts in Ontario. This is a unique position for us to be in, 
but certainly reflects the current significant impact of the 
recession in the housing market. 
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Third, the 1991-92 provincial budget provided a spe- 
cific mechanism whereby the financial gains from the sale 
of provincial lands would be dedicated directly to the pur- 
chase of other housing sites. Previously, the proceeds from 
such sales or leases went into general revenues that might 
have gone for dealing with issues related to road construc- 
tion and other infrastructure spending, but we are pleased 
to see that the proceeds of these sales will now more be 
directly applicable to affordable housing sites. 

We have seen that there have been significant public 
benefits from these 1991 budget decisions by the extension 
of the Homes Now deadline, the reallocation of units and 
the announcement of 10,000 new units. We believe this 
will go a long way to dealing with the problem of renters 
who are paying more than 30% of their income on rent. 
The statistics coming out of a report the Co-operative 
Housing Association did jointly this year with the Ontario 
Non-Profit Housing Association showed that nearly a third 
of all Ontario renters are paying more than 30% of their 
income on rent, and that across Ontario-we have more than 
100,000 households on waiting lists for one of the various 
forms of non-profit housing. 

The other important public benefit of the announce- 
ment of 10,000 additional new, non-profit housing units is 
that they will create approximately 22,000 jobs in con- 
struction and housing-related industries. As I as the execu- 
tive director of the Labour Council Development 
Foundation am aware, currently there is an extremely high 
unemployment rate in the construction trades and this kind 
of initiative is very timely. Also, by investment in non- 
profit housing, there is a long-term public asset created 
that will continue to provide affordable housing at cost to 
Ontarians over time. 

We believe the government will save money over time 
that it might have had to spend in areas such as social 
services and health care by dealing with people’s housing 
problems, so that the problems of the homeless and of people 
exacerbated by inadequate or unaffordable housing will not 
result in an impact on other parts of the provincial budget. 

The other important feature of these kinds of initiatives in 
non-profit housing, and particularly in housing co-operatives, 
is the supportive communities that are built across the 
province. We have a strong track record in communities all 
over Ontario, and this track record has been validated by a 
recent evaluation, by Canada Mortgage and Housing Corp, 
of the benefits of co-operative housing across the country. 

Of course the timing of such initiatives is extremely 
important. Taking a major initiative in housing during a 
recession period has meant that the government has been 
able to take advantage of the fact that land and construc- 
tion costs have been reduced during this recession. As 
well, lower interest rates have reduced the eventual cost to 
government of subsidizing the creation of this housing. 
The ministry also has recently taken an initiative to cen- 
tralize the borrowing requirements of non-profit housing 
projects across the province, and this too has resulted in 
cost-benefit savings. 
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Finally, by continuing to take major initiatives in the 

field of non-profit housing, the government is supporting a 
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-delivery network that has taken 20 years to build acn 
the province, so we have experienced developers of n 
profit housing who can go on working with the archit 
and representatives of the construction industry to bu 
homes for Ontarians. | 
As I mentioned earlier, CHAO and the Ontario N 
Profit Housing Association completed a report this sp 
that concluded that 27,000 units of additional rental 1 
ing are needed immediately to raise Ontario’s vacancy Tr 
to 3%, and an additional 14,000 to 16,000 rental units ¥ 
be required annually for the next 20 years to meet | 
needs of a growing population and changing demograp 
trends. The largest part of that growth is expected to t 
place during the next 10 years, gradually declining as‘ 
proceed into the next century. While some of our fut 
rental housing requirements will be provided by the p 
vate sector, increasingly market forces will erode the 
nancial viability of such housing production. T 
government’s completion of the Homes Now program a 
the commitment of 10,000 additional units in this bud 
represent solid progress in the right direction. : 
If we are going to be able to respond successfully 
the backlog of need as well as the future housing requi 
ments of a rapidly changing housing market and popu. 
tion, new ways of developing housing will need to’ 
found and new delivery structures built. The Ontario ne 
profit co-op housing sector is participating actively int 
consultation initiated by the release of the Ministry | 
Housing’s green paper, A Housing Framework for Ontari 
Our new but quickly maturing third sector in housi 
is extremely innovative. As part of its submission, CHA 
will be proposing ways of reducing the supply subsi 
costs for new, non-profit housing by lowering the cost wi 
innovative mortgage instruments, such as the index-link 
mortgage program we use at our federal level, purchasi: 
land at an earlier point in the development cycle when it 
cheaper and generally creating a stronger co-op sector i 
frastructure that will allow us to operate more efficient 
and more effectively. ! 
We believe the significant expansion of the overall : 














centage of rental housing stock supplied by non-pro 
housing is inevitable. The task will be ongoing and w 
require the commitment of substantial amounts of publ 
assistance. Currently the alternative is only inaction. U 
fortunately, neglect is also a very costly option. In additic 
to the obvious human costs that can be witnessed daily 
Ontario’s overburdened food banks, the high price of indi 
ference is already too evident in the human suffering th 
is resulting in the increased need for social assistance al 
medical care, and is straining other areas of the >roviall 
budget. 

The rewards for meeting the challenge are great. No 
profit housing permanently creates a stock of affordab 
housing. It strengthens communities and, in the casi 
co-operatives, offers direct control over shelter to a porti¢ 
of the population that cannot afford private ownership. 

The Chair: Thank you. We have approximately s 
minutes per party, beginning with the Progressive Conse. 
vative Party. Mr Stockwell. | 
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Mr Stockwell: No questions. 

e Chair: Now we will move to the New Demo- 
ic Party. 

r Sutherland: I guess I just wanted to krow what 
_of direct impact you think this is going to have on the 
social service agencies in the upcoming year. 


Ms Bethke: That is very difficult to quantify. We have 
| to look at what kind of research could substantiate 
le kinds of benefits, because all we have is what is 
erally referred to as anecdotal evidence. We know of 
ations where families move into housing co-operatives 
|are put in a position where a member of the family is 
| to enter the workforce or is able to return to the work- 
ie because of the kind of confidence he or she has built 
volunteer involvement in the housing co-operative, 
Is he has learned, the fact that there might be day care 
ilable in the community. Those are the kinds of stories I 
all the time, but it is not a quantifiable thing. 


IMr Sutherland: Would you suspect, though, that if 
ple are living in co-op housing or non-profit housing units 
| their rent has been reduced to less than 30% of their 
yme, these people generally being low-income people, 
lother money is not likely to be saved but is going to be 
nt? Their money is going to stay in the economy and is 
g to be circulating through the economy? 

‘Ms Bethke: I would turn the argument around. You 
| hear people, I am sure, coming to you from the food 
‘ks and from the social service agencies who will tell you 
tif they could resolve the housing problem people face, 
y would not be seeing them at a food bank because they 
luld have enough money left out of their disposable in- 
ne to spend on food. I am not even talking about the other 
omic impacts; I am talking about basic needs that 
uld be met. The same is true for social service agencies. 
s a consistent theme that we in the non-profit housing 
tor have been hearing over the past few years, that if we 
ald address people’s problems with the affordability of 
ir housing, much else would be resolved: family strains 
it result from money problems, a number of issues. 


/Mr Sutherland: And they are likely to spend that 
mney in their local community, because these are not the 
ves of people who are doing the cross-border shopping 
ps? 

| Ms Bethke: I do not know that I would go that far, but 
yst assuredly, low- and moderate-income people do their 
pbpping closer to their home. I think there have been 
itistics about that kind of thing before. 


Mr Jamison: We are here today and we are hearing 
'm very specific groups about specific issues and interests. 
vould like to come back to the budget itself and how it 
s affected you and your organization. How significant will 
bs amount of money that was put forward in the co-op 
lusing area be in effecting the type of change you feel is 
eded in the province to provide housing at an affordable 
lice to people? In conjunction with that question, how 
\portant do you feel that investment is at this point, dur- 
3 a recessionary period? 
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_ Ms Bethke: There are two things, from our point of 
view, and I will go back to the statistics I quoted earlier. In 
The State of Housing in Ontario report that we did this 
spring, we identified that there was a backlog of need of 
27,000 units. The government’s current initiatives with the 
10,000 units and the Homes Now units and the federal- 
provincial cost-shared program should go a long way to 
addressing the backlog. In addition, given the growth in 
population we expect to see, in particular in the next de- 
cade in Ontario, we will need 14,000 to 16,000 new rental 
units every year just to deal with that growth. So if the 
government is able over time to increase its commitment 
to a 20,000 unit per year production level for non-profit 
housing, that will go a long way to addressing that need 
for new rental housing in the province, because as we have 
indicated, we feel that we probably will be the key providers 
of new rental housing forms. 

Housing is an expensive commodity to build and fi- 
nance, and we use the same financial institutions and the 
same builders that someone building private sector rental 
housing does, and there is a reason no new private sector 
rental housing is being built. It is too expensive to build. 
You cannot rent it for what it costs to build. It has to be 
subsidized in some fashion. Given that particular situation, 
I do not see any other vehicle that makes sense to the 
government but the investment in a long-term public asset 
that would justify the commitment of substantial govern- 
ment resources at this time. 

The other issue you talked about was the recession, and 
again, a recession creates a certain dynamic in the market 
that we have seen. Suddenly, land prices have fallen, for 
the first time in four to five years. My own organization has 
been offered development opportunities in communities 
where we could never have hoped to build non-profit 
housing before because we would never have been able to 
afford the land, or the builder who had control of the land 
would have been more prepared to build a condominium than 
he would have been prepared to build a non-profit housing 
project. Since condominiums are a very soft market right 
now, we are, as they say, the only game in town. 

So we have seen a reduction in land costs; we have 
seen significant reduction in construction costs. My own 
staff were telling me about doing the tendering for the 
concrete foundation work for a project that was larger than 
a project we did 18 months ago, and the tenders have come 
in substantially below what we had 18 months ago. So the 
costs of construction are in fact being reduced somewhat 
during this recessionary period. 

At the moment, we also have some of the lowest inter- 
est rates we have seen in the last five years. That reduces 
the cost both of building the housing and subsidizing the 
housing, which is a major concern, obviously, of the gov- 
ernment. All of those things make this a very critical time 
for the government to make an intervention. They will 
never get more bang for their buck than they will now. 


The Chair: Thank you, Mr Jamison. The Liberal Party. 


Mr Phillips: Thank you for the brief. With the budget 
I think there has been a lot of focus on the deficit, but it is 
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much more than the deficit. I think many people are con- 
cemed that the revenue side of the budget for now and in 
the future is in some jeopardy and the economic wellbeing 
of the province is in some jeopardy. Others say this is a 
great budget for the future of the province. 

I think what is going to really impact your organization 
is not this budget, but it is going to be the future of the 
economy, in two respects. One is that the demand for your 
services will increase if the economy does not pick up, and 
second, the ability to fund your projects will drop. I am 
interested in your organization’s comments about the eco- 
nomic impact of this budget on the next few years. Do you 
think it is the right budget that will ensure your future, or 
are there some suggestions for improvement? 


Ms Bethke: We are Ontario taxpayers too, so these 
are concerns we all share, and we recognize that it is im- 
portant to look at the long-term future of the delivery of 
non-profit housing. We do not want to see a massive pro- 
gram for a few years where the tap would be turned off in 
a few years’ time as the costs of the program escalate, and 
it is why we have been putting our collective energies to 
finding innovative solutions. 

We know that financing these programs is one of the 
most expensive aspects of the program, and anything that 
can be done to reduce the financing costs of the program 
would be very helpful to the long-term future. This is why, 
at the federal level six years ago, we convinced the federal 
government to create a new mortgage instrument, an 
index-link mortgage that would be an inflation-sensitive 
instrument that might eliminate the inflation-risk premium 
that forms a portion of the interest rates we were paying 
when we borrowed money. We have, in fact, demonstrated 
with the government that the index-link mortgage for the 
federal co-operative housing program is a less expensive 
method for it to finance our programs than the previous type 
of conventional financing it was using. And they have contin- 
ued that, so that is one area where we feel that, over time, 
we can find a way to reduce the cost to the government. 

As well, we think that creating a significant stock of 
non-profit and co-operative housing across the province can 
only strengthen the co-operative and non-profit sectors. 


Mr Phillips: My question was, as you look at the bud- 
get for the future of the economy of Ontario, are you saying 
this is the right budget that will strengthen the economy of 
Ontario? 


Ms Bethke: Yes, we believe so. The interesting thing 
about building non-profit housing is that it has some sig- 
nificant immediate results in terms of job creation. It offers 
long-term benefits in terms of creating a stock of affordable 
housing that will, we feel, ultimately reduce the demand 
on the government to provide services in other areas where 
it cannot expect to recoup some of its initial investment by 
having a stock of affordable housing and by having a pro- 
gram that pays back some of the subsidy dollars the govern- 
ment has given it over the years. 

Mr Phillips: The reason I raise it is that I think only time 
will tell on the budget, and I am anxious to have people’s 
opinion because I think we may be here a year from now, 
two years from now, probably talking with you again. 
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Ms Bethke: Certainly. Presently the Ministry 
Housing represents about one and a half per cent of | 
total provincial budget. That is a very small portion of | 
resources of the government going into our area, but | 
feel we could have a critical impact on other areas such 
social services and health. | 


The Chair: Mr Stockwell, I will allow your questi 
The format for the last two and a half days has been t 
the parties in rotation take their time in that rotation and 
not waive it, but I will allow your question. | 


Mr Stockwell: Okay, thanks. I did not realize that, 
is not really a question. I am following up on a questi 
that was asked by the previous member. In any studie 
have seen, it seems that the co-operative housing operati 
tends to build units at two to three times more cost than { 
private sector would build them. We have seen a few stt 
ies that indicated you are grossly over costs on a lot 
your projects, and the shortfall is obviously picked up | 
the government, through mortgages, etc. 

Whether or not it is a good budget, it seems to me th 
we are sucking money out of the economy to pay for i 
flated housing costs, and it would seem to me that it wou 
be better leaving it in the private sector, allowing them. 
build the co-operatives on their own for considerably le 
than what you would do it for, and then it will be le 
money or less taxes. | 


Ms Bethke: I am not sure if you understand how 0 
program works. We can only build a housing unit up to 
budget limit that is called a maximum unit price. As ; 
example, in Metro Toronto it means we have to build 
three-bedroom town house for under $170,000. If the p 
vate sector is building three-bedroom town houses f 
under $100,000, I would be happy to find out how they a 
able to do it, but our costs are well below what the priva 
sector would be producing, and in fact all of our units a 
built by private sector builders. | 


Mr Stockwell: I understand that. Maybe I have mi 
taken you for a different group. You are the Co-operati: 
Housing Association of Ontario. | 

Ms Bethke: Yes, and I must say that municipal no 
profits and private non-profits work under exactly t 
same rules. There is a budgetary limit. pial 

Mr Stockwell: What about a two-bedroom in Toront 
or a one-bedroom apartment? | 

Mr Bethke: I guess the amounts would be closer ' 
$120,000 to $130,000 a unit, so if anybody in the priva 
sector is managing to beat that price, we would be hapt 
to work with them to find out how they are managing to do 
but those are the budget limits. 


Mr Stockwell: But I see them selling now for tho: 
kind of dollars, and there is profit built in. 
Ms Bethke: In Metropolitan Toronto? | 
Mr Stockwell: Well, GTA. 
Ms Bethke: There are different budget guidelines ou 
side of Metro Toronto in the GTA. ) 
Mr Stockwell: So you are suggesting that you ai 
very competitive in the costs of construction and in th 
project unit costs themselves. 
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units. 

r Stockwell: On a tendered basis. 

Ms Bethke: On a tendered basis. 

Mr Stockwell: I have not seen that. Have you done 
ies to show that your construction costs in developing 
le projects are competitive with the private sector 
is? I have read all your briefs— 

s Bethke: We have to operate within limits that are 
levidently less than what the private sector is doing, 
!I can only conclude, since there is not a lot of new 
struction of private rental housing being done, that they 
not to it for the price that the non-profit and co-opera- 
‘sectors can do it. 

r Stockwell: Did you ever think that there is no 
vate rental housing being done because of rent control? 
Ms Bethke: Yes. They have no rent control in British 
lumbia, and they have no major new rental housing 
istruction. 

Mr Stockwell: I am talking about Ontario. 

‘Ms Bethke: And I am talking about an economic en- 
onment and an economy that could conceivably be sup- 
iting the construction of new rental housing. They have 
rent control in British Columbia, and they have no new 
tal construction either. Rent control is not the issue. 
'Mr Stockwell: So you are suggesting that if rent con- 
| were not on, that you would still see, in those boom 
irs, no rental housing built. 


Ms Bethke: Absolutely. 
Mr Stockwell: And why is that? 


Ms Bethke: Because of the financing. Building of 
housing is an expensive thing to do, and you require some 
form of government subsidy to do it. The government has 
tried a variety of private sector initiative programs that 
have been demonstrated to cost the people who have to 
live in those projects more over time. We have done a 
comparison of a project that was built on Bay Street with 
one built at the same time in the co-operative program, and 
the rents in those units are higher and the government 
subsidies are higher. 

Mr Stockwell: I guess this is a never-ending discus- 
sion. I fundamentally disagree with you, and I guess that 
will just be the way it is. I do not think the co-operatives 
are particularly inexpensive; in fact, I think they are more 
expensive. Any study I have seen has indicated they have 
cost more money than your typical private sector develop- 
ment. If you could show me a study saying otherwise, I 
would be really interested in seeing it, but frankly, in all 
the years that the co-operatives have been talking, I have 
never seen one. 

The Chair: Thank you for your presentation this 
morning. 

- This committee is adjourned until 1:30 this afternoon. 

The committee recessed at 1143. 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 


The committee resumed at 1341. 


UNITED SENIOR CITIZENS OF ONTARIO INC 


The Chair: Good afternoon. I think we can begin our 
hearings with the United Senior Citizens of Ontario Inc, 
Jane Leitch and Edith Johnston. Welcome to the commit- 
tee. What we normally do is have a half-hour for each 
presentation. If your presentation does not take that long, 
we divide up the time for questions at the end. 


Mrs Leitch: Thank you. We have given everyone a 
copy of our presentation, which will be relatively. short. 
We are hoping for a lot of response and questions. 

I am Jane Leitch, president of the United Senior Citi- 
zens of Ontario Inc, and my associate is Edith Johnston, 
treasurer of the organization. We represent approximately 
300,000 seniors from across the province, some of them in 
Organizations and clubs and some as individuals. 

We thank you for the opportunity of meeting with this 
panel and making our presentation today. Seniors are very 
concerned about some of the issues in the proposed bud- 
get, and today we would like to address three of them that 
we have chosen as our priorities. 

The first one is financial. The cut in income tax for 
people on lower incomes is certainly to be commended, 
but seniors on fixed incomes continue to fall farther be- 
hind. It is often said that seniors today are better off than 
they ever were. These are the ones you see out in the 
community. The others cannot afford to be there. Over 
40% of the seniors in this province receive less than Statis- 
tics Canada’s declared poverty line, and the shocking part 
is that 77% of that group are single, elderly women. The 
maximum assistance at present is $891.88 a month, or 
$10,702.56 a year for a single person. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to live on that amount, especially with the high cost of 
housing and the lack of affordable housing. Many of our 
seniors are really struggling to survive. We feel that you 
must address that issue. 

As are all consumers, we are uncertain about the future 
of health care in Ontario. Although billions of dollars are 


allotted to provide needed services, much of that money is 


now being spent on surveys and advisory committees, and 
the results seldom lead to productive legislation. I myself 
have sat on a couple of committees that have met and 
spent a lot of money, and nothing has happened a year and 
a half later. Certainly we feel that is a lot of wasted money 
that could be put into health care. 

Dental care for the elderly has been neglected too long. 
The cost of dentures or needed dental care should not add 
to but should, we feel, prevent deterioration in other, more 
expensive health areas. The United Senior Citizens of On- 
tario Inc is on record as supporting the recommendations 
of the Hicks committee on dental care. This report states 
that, according to available fiscal and human resources and 
manpower, dental treatment for the elderly should be pro- 
vided on the following order of priority: Gains-A recipi- 
ents; guaranteed income supplement recipients; seniors 
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with income equivalent to the GIS plus 15%; and final 
all seniors who are registered with OHIP. | 
What happened to this report? It has been out sin 
February 1989, and we would like to see some acti 
Some of these people in homes are a desperate state, 
support the planned reform for long-term care. Howeval 
need action now. The projected plan is up until 1996-97. TI 
is too long for seniors to wait; some of us may not make it, | 
One of the resolutions in our convention is the need f 
consumers to be aware of the costs of their health care, 
is suggested that everyone, most importantly senio; 
should receive a printout in detail of these costs on 
year. This week we heard a proposal for making use of | 
health cards for this information. It is hoped that the go 
ernment will follow up on this. We think it could sa 
money if many people realized how much is being ‘pe 
for them. It would also act as a cross-reference to m | 
sure all these services are really being provided. | 
Although the budget speaks of funds being provided’ 
improve transportation, there has been no special attenti 
to the needs of northern Ontario. The people up there a 
in serious trouble with all the cutbacks. Many older adil 
require trips to urban areas for health and other service 
and are often required to stay in hotels overnight beca | 
there is no means of transportation for them to get ba 
that day. This results in a financial burden and often n 
glect of health because they have to depend on neighbal 
or friends and they will just let their health deteriorate ar 
try to remain independent. We feel if there were son 
form of transportation it would alleviate a lot of the isol 
tion and things that happen in the north. 
Your government supports the idea of seniors’ indepe! 
dence and the concept of remaining in their own home 
This is only possible if they have access to services and ¢ 
not become isolated. We would respectfully submit th 
school buses could be modified at very little cost so th 
during the day they could be used to transport seniors 
appointments and social events. We understand that abot 
200 new buses are put into the system every year. Why coul 
they not be modified before they were put in? We urge yo 
to act on this as soon as possible. 
We would now like to respond to questions. 


The Chair: We have approximately eight minutes pt 
party, beginning with the New Democratic Party. 


Mr Sutherland: Interesting, your submission focusin 
in on dentures. The staff in my constituency office certainl 
wholeheartedly support you in that and feel that if w 
could somehow get dentures for many people, they woul 
have a lot less work to do. That seems to be their greate 
trouble when trying to help constituents in my riding. . 

I am just wondering if you have any sense of what i 
numbers are of seniors who need dentures but cannot gé 
them. . 

Mrs Leitch: We do not have it across the province. I 
Simcoe county they did a survey which showed that mor 
than 50% of the people in nursing homes need and do ( 
have access to dental care. Many of them, we feel, woul 
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necessarily be in those homes if they could remain able 
sat regular food and have some self-dignity. A lot of 
ple are isolating themselves and becoming health haz- 
s because of the lack of dental care. 

Mr Sutherland: I was wondering if you had any gen- 
| recommendations, besides the buses and what you 
| about modifying the school buses, for improvements 
ransportation for seniors. 


Mrs Leitch: Do you want to make any comment on 


\Mrs Johnston: I would say that two years ago trans- 
tation was not the important issue within the seniors 
vement that it is today. One of the reasons it has be- 
ime an issue now is that there have been so many 
backs in transportation, but also, I guess, because there 
| probably more and more seniors wanting to live in 
al areas and needing transportation. This is for shopping 
well as visiting relatives, and the biggest complaint that 
‘have from seniors is that they cannot go a distance and 


a 


ir 9 o’clock that night after a visit. Particularly for health 
| ons, if they are going to the nearest big town for some 
id of treatment or for a visit with a specialist, they are 
t not going to do that if it means booking into a motel 
Astaying in a motel. 

| Of course, the other issue that came up with transporta- 
n was the high cost of insurance, which meant that a lot 
iseniors who were helping to drive seniors around were 
t able to take out the insurance. So transportation and 
ues surrounding transportation have really become big 
ues within the seniors movement. 


| Mr Sutherland: I forgot to ask this morning of the 
'-op housing people, but I was just wondering what the 
itus is there, given that people are on fixed incomes, the 
jusing situation for seniors. 


| Mrs Leitch: We need more, that is for sure. There is 
it affordable housing. One of the statistics that is shock- 
g to us is that many of our seniors are living on food 
inks because they are having to pay for the high cost of 
jusing and they have little money left to eat on. In fact, 
iking to the director of the food banks in Metro Toronto, 
000 applied for help. That is a shocking statistic, that 
niors must live on food banks, basically because of the 
zh cost of housing. 


_ Mrs Johnston: One of the things we really, really 
ive to keep in mind about the housing situation is that no 
latter how elderly seniors get, if they can afford housing, 
ey can stay in their own housing and have some services 
yme in. But there is a tendency, if they can afford hous- 
g, that as they grow older and become a bit frailer they 
ad up in institutions, which we really have to try to stay 
way from. 

Ms M. Ward: I certainly agree with you on your 
pint about housing, and your other points also. I find that 
my riding I have a very large number of seniors, and 
bout two thirds of the entire population there lives in 
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rental accommodation. One of the most disturbing situations 
is when you meet someone who is living in constant fear that 
he is not going to be able to afford his accommodation. I 
know a number of people like that, particularly widows 
who are living on pensions, and not just widows, but couples 
also. They have been there for a number of years and they do 
not want to rock the boat. 

I have a couple of buildings in my riding right now 
where people are being asked for increases which are not 
going to be approved—lI am quite certain you are aware of 
the rent control legislation. They are being asked for 15% 
and 20% rent increases and asked to sign the lease with 
that, and of course it will go to rent review. People are 
afraid they are going to be evicted and they do not want to 
rock the boat, particularly women alone. I think you would 
probably concur that with seniors there is a predominance 
of women. 


Mrs Leitch: Yes, 77%. 


Ms M. Ward: I notice when I visit nursing homes, 
that it is—well, 77%. I was going to say three quarters. 

I wanted to speak about the transportation system too. 
Is the northern health travel grant of benefit there? 


Mrs Leitch: That just applies to mileage. 
Ms M. Ward: Not accommodation to stay over. 


Mrs Leitch: There is assistance for mileage within 
200 kilometres, or now they have dropped it to 100 
kilometres, with the need for doctors’ appointments and so 
on, but that is only for mileage. 


Ms M. Ward: I see. 

Mrs Leitch: If they have to stay overnight or all those 
other expenses— 

Ms M. Ward: They are on their own for the cost. 

Mrs Leitch: They are on their own. 


Ms M. Ward: I know that in my riding, which covers 
two municipalities, there are fortunately service agencies 
that run transportation to doctors and so on, but people 
have to book that beforehand. I suspect that the supply of that 
service is probably very uneven across the province, is it? 


Mrs Leitch: Very much so. It is also curb to curb in 
most cases, and a lot of people cannot get to the curb. 


Mrs Johnston: You talked a little bit in the beginning 
about income and what seniors can afford. We in the 
USCO attend a lot of conferences and conventions where 
naturally the seniors are in the minority, although they are 
supposed to be the ones who are making the decisions. It is 
other people, business people, who are talking about hous- 
ing or health care, whatever it is. We really have to keep 
stressing the fact that the senior who is visible is not the 
senior we have to look after. There is now becoming this 
statement that is being made at all these conferences, “The 
senior of tomorrow is going to be so much better educated, 
is going to be so much better off.” You get off on that talk 
and you begin to forget that there are all these invisible 
seniors who are not well off, and due to medical research 
they are going to be living longer and are going to be more 
frail. We really have to keep that uppermost in our minds, 
taking care of those people. 
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Ms M. Ward: As to your organization, where you say 
you have 1,300 clubs, your comments reminded me of 
something I was thinking of when you started your brief, 
the immigrant seniors. They are often very isolated. 

Mrs Leitch: There are a lot of immigrant clubs that 
belong to our group. They tend to stay within their own 
circle of friends, but they join the USCO as a club. Each 
member joins individually. 

Ms M. Ward: There are probably a lot out there who 
do not belong to clubs. 


Mrs Leitch: There are a lot. We have a lot of individ- 
ual members, but there is no doubt we are missing a lot of 
the ethnic population, although with anything we do, every 
senior in Ontario gains the benefit of it. 

Ms M. Ward: Keep up your good work. 


Mrs Leitch: We are working on behalf of all of them, 
whether they belong to us or not. 

Mr Phillips: I appreciate your thoughtful brief. I am 
interested in your comments on one of the ones you men- 
tioned, the long-term care reform. I have a big interest in it 
myself. My interpretation of where it stands now is that the 
previous government announced its plans and then the new 
government studied it for about eight months, and essen- 
tially it kind of reintroduced the same plan that was there 
before but it has taken eight or nine months of looking at 
it. That is my own interpretation. You people are very 
knowledgeable in this area. I would be interested in your 
comments on the proposals and any thoughts you would 
have for the committee. 

Mrs Leitch: When the Liberal government first came 
in it brought in A New Agenda, which was quite a few years 
ago. It was discussed and rediscussed, and there were con- 
sultations and we made sure our members were at every 
consultation all across Canada. Then the minister responsi- 
ble for senior citizens’ affairs changed and A New Agenda 
was shelved. A couple of years later the Liberals came out 
with the new Strategies for Change for long-term care. 

Mr Phillips: Right. 

Mrs Leitch: I have been on an advisory committee. 
We spent a lot of time talking about it. I do not know how 
productive it was. They were supposed to have gone to 
consultation a year ago in the fall and the committee has 
been on hold for a long time. Now they have brought out 
another redirection for long-term care and I understand 
there is another one coming out this summer. 

We are just confused. We have been surveyed to death. 
We have been consulted to death. We do not think all that 
money needs to go out on all those papers and all those 
consultations. We would like to get on with it and do 
something. What is really frightening is that they hired all 
these service access workers a year and a half ago and they 
are paying them and they have not been given direction yet. 
They are to get to know their neighbourhood. How long is 
that going to take? | 

Mr Phillips: That is my understanding. There are 14 
offices around the province. 


Mrs Leitch: Sure; 14 offices but 140 other support 
workers for those offices. 


NR RR 


Mr Phillips: Yes. | 
Mrs Leitch: This is a lot of money. j 


Mr Phillips: The long-term care reform that you su 
port is what? 

Mrs Leitch: We think it needs changing. We think 
lot of money has been spent foolishly. It might not cost, 
more money if it were reorganized and if we knew ho 
much it cost. That is our point about wanting to know hor 
much it costs the government on our behalf. We think y 
as seniors do not always use the money wisely either, bj 
we do not necessarily know what we are doing. We do n 
get any—how much is being spent on our behalf? Let m 
rephrase that. 

Mr Phillips: Strike that from the record. 

Mr B. Ward: Or what you meant was— 

Mr Phillips: It must be a misprint. 


Mrs Johnston: I guess the point we are stressing her 
is the money that is spent on these surveys and advisor 
committees and papers and papers. Really and truly at th 
last three or four conferences or conventions that I hav 
been to seniors have got up at the PA system and have sai 
this so many times over: “Let’s stop. Let’s start doing thi 
Let’s put long-term care into action without all this othe 
expense.” It is time now. 


1400 


Mr Kwinter: From your remarks I get the impressio 
that the number one issue as far as financial viability fo 
seniors is concerned is housing. Is that your problem? 

Mrs Leitch: Probably it is most important. We put 
first because everything hinges on it. On the amount 0 
services provided, the new theory is to keep people in thei 
own homes, but the services have to be there for people t 
remain in their own homes. We think a lot of people ar 
inappropriately put in health care institutions when, if th 
services were provided—it all ties in with finances. | 


Mrs Johnston: It certainly all ties in. 


Mrs Leitch: Yes, but there is more than that. There i 
the social isolation that is going on. That is happening. 


Mr Kwinter: When you talk about these invisible se 
niors, can you just tell me a little bit more about why the 
are invisible? | 

Mrs Leitch: Because they cannot afford to buy th 
clothes to go out socially. They do not have dentures. The! 
feel inferior. They are becoming second-class citizens 
They are not that visible majority that we see, that every 
body says is doing fine. They are people who probably hac 
little education, had little opportunity to save any money 0 
their own. A lot of them are women whose husbands’ pen 
sions, if they ever had them, died with them. , 


| 

Mrs Johnston: There are people who have been at th 
poverty level for probably a long time, and probably as‘ 
younger woman or a woman in her 50s who was not abl 
to get back into the labour force at a decent wage, and ther 
goes into retirement with a lower pension, no Canada pen 
sion or a very little one. Through being poor and living a 
the poverty level, they lose their self-esteem, their energy 
their ambition to want to be different. They just get stucl 
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rut somewhere and really they do stay invisible. Even 
gh there might be a seniors’ club down the road that 
could be going to, they are stuck in front of a TV or 
drinking their tea. There are an awful lot of them in 
society today, but because they are invisible, we are 
ways thinking about them. 


r Kwinter: I assume a high proportion of them are 
1en. 


Mrs Leitch: About 77% of the people on subsidy are 
le older women. 


Mr Kwinter: What proportion of all seniors are in- 
ple? 

Mrs Leitch: Forty per cent are living on or below 
istics Canada’s poverty line. It is frightening, is it not? 


rs Johnston: The media itself portrays the senior 
\ travels, the senior grandma and grandpa who have the 
bhone to phone long-distance and all this. We get 
hed into thinking that this is what life is about, that 
‘is what is going on out there, and it is not. 


Mrs Leitch: Many of them cannot afford telephones and 
' cannot afford newspapers and they do not get them 
ause they just cannot afford the cost. It is important to eat. 


Mrs Johnston: That whole thing comes too from what 
7 could afford before they were a senior. They went 
mugh the Depression when long-distance telephone calls 
'e right out of the question. They are still thinking that, 
n in retirement, even if they were able to make the odd 
g-distance call. They do not, which really tends to iso- 
| them even more. They are not able to get out to be 
luenced by other seniors. Maybe we are not able to do 
|research and the outreach to them where we are always 
ching them. They are the hardest people to reach. 


Mr Runciman: I may be characterizing your recom- 
ndations unfairly, but it seems to me that most of what you 
“suggesting here is going to cost taxpayers additional 
lars. 


| Mrs Leitch: Not necessarily. 


‘Mr Runciman: I agree with you in the sense that you 
ve talked about dental care, and there may be some off- 
ting savings, but you cannot put a number on those and 
ther can I. 

One of the major concerns about the budget of the 
tent government is the fact that we are running in the 
ghbourhood of a $10-billion deficit. I guess I would 
ie to know your views and the views of your organiza- 
in with respect to areas where perhaps this government 
d future governments can address the concerns of your 
zanization with respect to the people who are living 
low the poverty line currently, but there are many se- 
brs and others in society who are benefiting from gov- 
iment, if you will, who are not in need of government 
sistance. I know that in my own community my. dad 
Fuses, for example, to accept benefits from the Ontario 
ug benefit plan because he has an income where he does 
it feel he should. He has friends who are in a much better 
sancial position than he is who take advantage of the 
htario drug benefit plan. 
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We could look at OHIP as well, and the universality of 
OHIP, where people who are the other 60% of seniors, 
many in society, who are benefiting from so-called free 
medicine, free health care in this province. You are con- 
cerned about the future viability of health care, as I am and 
as many people are. 1 am wondering about your views on 
universality, if you have any views about the idea of a 
deductible in health care, for example, like any other insur- 
ance policy, those kinds of things that can bring some 
fiscal sanity back to the health care system. 

I believe the way we are going now, if we do not take a 
look at those kinds of options, which are perhaps not polit- 
ically attractive but bullets that have to be bitten at some 
point in the future—I believe it would be very helpful if 
your organization took a look at them and passed judge- 
ment on them as well. 


Mrs Johnston: You look at dental care. If all those 
seniors had good dental care and they were able to eat 
properly, they probably would not have some of the health 
problems they have, where the money goes to dental care 
and is saved in other areas of health care. That is just one 
little comment I have. I am sure you have something else. I 
have some other things to say too. 


Mrs Leitch: I think on one of the things you alluded 
to, the high cost of living and the high taxes, the GST and 
so on, a lot of seniors come from a generation of people 
who sort of looked after themselves, and we feel that run- 
ning into a high deficit is putting the government’s hands 
into the pockets of our grandchildren. We are very con- 
cerned about that. We feel the government spends a lot of 
money doing things that are less productive. As we said 
some of these meetings and advisory committees and so 
on, if it were spent on some of the services, it would not be 
any more money; it would be redirected money. We do not 
think the things we are asking for need new money. We are 
asking for there to be a better look at the money there is. 


Mr Runciman: | appreciate that and I agree with you 
that there is a lot of waste in government in delivery of 
programs, etc. I guess in terms of the bigger picture, the 
question of universality, for example, is one that I think it 
would be helpful to this government, and other political 
parties as well, to have your views on and how you feel it 
can address—the health care budget represents a third of 
the provincial budget and it is growing. 

Mrs Leitch: Right. We know that. 


Mrs Johnston: We have to retain universality. There 
has to be a way that we retain universality. There probably 
are different things we can be doing, and I think we can 
start being more careful of how money is spent. Also, I do 
not know where you would draw the line as to who can 
afford it and who cannot, and where government is going 
to make the decision as to one person being eligible for 
something and another person not being eligible. I am sure 
that in retaining universality, we have to assume that our 
people who are well off to pay for something, pay for it. 
They do not always want to indicate that they are paupers 
and have to be using services free. 


Mr Runciman: The reality is it does not work that way. 
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Mrs Leitch: You referred to dental care. We gave you 
some priorities there that we agree with. The people who 
need it worst should certainly be looked after first. 


Mr Runciman: But your ultimate priority is univer- 
sality. 

Mrs Leitch: The USCO stand is the ultimate. We feel 
it makes second-class citizens of those who cannot afford it. 


Mr Runciman: My only comment is that I think your 
views and the views of others in society would be perhaps 
increasingly helpful to all political parties if you took a 
look at some of the tougher questions with respect to get- 
ting a handle on costs for government, rather than the idea 
of additional dollars. 

I was listening to a radio show the other day where a 
gal was talking about introducing a new sport to Canada, 
and the interviewer said, “What kind of chance of success 
do you think you are going to have in getting this widely 
accepted across Canada as a new and popular sport?” She 
said, “It depends on how much money the governments 
are going to give me to promote it.” That seems to be a 
growing illness in this country, I believe, where people 
look to government for virtually everything to assist them, 
even promoting a sport. 

I am not trying to be critical of your organization. I am 
saying that I think all of us in this society have to take a 
fresh look at these things, and a realistic look at what we 
can really afford. We are all going to suffer in the long run. 
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Mrs Leitch: We certainly do not want to be a gimme 
society. We do not want to be asking for things that are not 
our share, but when we hear that there are all these many 
people on food banks, seniors living on food banks, and 
there are people in institutions who have no dental care so 
they have to remain there because they cannot look after 
themselves and eat and keep up their health, then we have 
to speak out on their behalf. 


Mr Runciman: But I think you can be helpful by 
speaking out in the sense of saying: “Sure, I think all of us 
are concerned about those matters, but how can we fund 
that? How can we make sure that those people are ade- 
quately addressed?” rather than, for example, very wealthy 
people in society getting free drugs. 


Mrs Leitch: Our organization is an organization of 
volunteers. All of them are volunteers. Throughout the 
many years that USCO has been around, we have never 
accepted any kind of government funding for our pro- 
grams. However, we realize that times change. Times are 
changing, and we in USCO are changing our thoughts 
about how we have to do things and we are looking now at 
the fact that in the future we are going to have to find the 
ways and means of doing a little bit more research into 
some of these things and quite likely in the future we are 
going into a little bit more on how the government is 
spending the money and what kind of funding there is out 
there and who should be looked after and whatever. But in 
the meantime, user fees are not part of our program. We do 
not want to see user fees. We want to keep universality. 
Non-universality in a health care system creates a system 
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for the rich and a system for the poor, and the Unj 
States is a very good example of that. 

Mr Runciman: We could debate this one all day, 

Mrs Leitch: We said many years ago, when the | 
age security was going to come in at—was it $4( 
month?—that the country could not afford it, and the 
am sure they told Tommy Douglas we could not aff 
medicare. We have been able to afford it, and we are g0i 
to have to keep on trying to afford it. 

The Chair: Thank you for your presentation this 
ternoon. Our time for your presentation is up. 

Mrs Leitch: Thank you very much. We hope that y 
will consider some of our suggestions. You are all going to 
seniors. We look forward to some positive results from you 

The Chair: What I am hoping for is a little bit 
equity in this. 

Mrs Johnston: I would like to tell you that, besic 
treasurer of USCO, I am the editor of our newsletter, an 
know that our New Democratic Party does get our nev 
letter. I just wonder if the Liberals and the Tories mig 
each like to have a copy of our newsletter. 

Mrs Leitch: And I do have a few copies of our bri 
if anyone would like to pick those up. These are the cop 
that have been presented by USCO. 


ONTARIO HOTEL AND MOTEL ASSOCIATION 

The Chair: Our next presentation is from the Ontai 
Hotel and Motel Association, Diane Karabinos, executi 
director. 

Ms Karabinos: It is Karabinos. 

The Chair: I am a little out of practice. I usually dc 
little better than that. . 

Ms Karabinos: It is all right. I have always waited 
hear how it is pronounced. It has been fun. I have two bo 
in baseball, and sometimes to hear the sport announce 
and what they did to those names made for good jokes. 

Mr Stockwell: You should see how they are pr 
nouncing Mulroney these days. 

Ms Karabinos: I believe it. 

The Chair: Then you probably would have appreciat 
the first day of school with all of the teachers trying to figu 
out all of the kids’ names and how they are pronounced. 


Ms Karabinos: Very much so. 

I must apologize. I know you all have a brief, and the 
is a Scratched-out item in there. As I was preparing it, Ip 
a couple of thoughts down that I was going to expand 0 
but after reviewing the number of pages, and knowing ho 
much time you have to sit here, I decided not to add thei 
to my presentation. 

I would like to first of all thank you very much f 
giving me the opportunity of addressing our industry 
feelings and concerns about the recent budget, but also 
would like to tell you a little bit about our organization. 

The Ontario Hotel and Motel Association is a trac 
organization which represents over 1,200 members wh 
own and operate large and small businesses in the hospita 
ity industry. These industries are hotels, motels, tavern 
restaurants, resorts and lodges throughout the province 
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association membership employs over 45,000 people, 
e numbers increase during holidays and special sea- 
| We recognize the importance of working together 
‘the tourism industry and join our efforts with our 
agues under the umbrella of Tourism Ontario to help 
ove this industry. 

though the announcement was made after the bud- 
we were very pleased and excited when Peter North, 
ster of Tourism and Recreation, announced the com- 
1ent and establishment of the Ontario Tourism Educa- 
‘Council. This will provide opportunities in our 
stry through job apprenticeship, national certification 
jards, training and education and the promotion of 
jitality awareness. 

Ne were disappointed, however, that tourism was not 
tioned or supported in the recent budget. Tourism means 
‘and revenue. Ontario tourism operators are burdened 
taxes: fuel, airport, transportation, property and li- 
Compound those with the GST, PST and the Ontario 
th tax, plus other proposed taxes on our industry, and it 
ies tourist operations a nightmare of paperwork. 
4undreds of tourism and hospitality businesses, both 
2 and small, have been brought to their knees by this 
ssion, wiping out countless millions of dollars in per- 
il and family investments while crippling the entrepre- 
ship which has sustained development and growth in 
industry. In the recession of 1982, the small business 
on was helped. In this recession, one that is deeper and 
yer than most people dreamed—and it is not over yet-— 
small business person has become a non-entity. It must 
remembered that not only are employees people, but 
dloyers are people too. 

Our industry has traditionally provided meaningful and 
ductive employment and steady incomes for hundreds 
thousands of Ontarians, and particularly for women, 
ith, aboriginal peoples, new Canadians and visible mi- 
ities, in greater numbers than in any other sector or 
ustry in our province. Many of them and their depen- 
its are now suffering the hardship of permanent or in- 
inite layoffs and reduced available work opportunities. 
bre must be a recognition of the vital economic impor- 
ce of the Ontario tourism and hospitality industry to the 
momy of the province. 

We find that Canadian consumers are going to the US 
goods because of price differences. The cross-border 
ypping greatly affects the hospitality industry as well. 
is is causing economic pain and in some cases bank- 
cies for domestic retailers in border communities in 
tario. Canadian shoppers, in order to benefit from the 
hour visit, are opting to stay in US hotels and motels so 
t they can bring additional goods back across the bor- 
- The occupancy on weekends of border cities’ accom- 
xdation properties is down everywhere. This means that 
: hotels are losing money, retailers are losing business, 
's are decreasing and the government’s tax revenue is 
ninishing, and it would appear that our tax policies are 
f-defeating. When people continue to shop across the 
rder, it becomes a part of their routine, part of their life. 
butines are difficult to break. We are people, but we are 

















creatures of habit. How long before we convince them 
again to shop Canadian and utilize our own resources? 

Sunday shopping, mandatory service training, minimum 
wage increase, off-premise sales, pay equity, wage protection, 
sin tax, employee health tax, environmental and waste reg- 
ulations, workers’ compensation, directors liability—where 
will this all end? Business has long been recognized as the 
major creator of new jobs. Business, by its very nature, is 
innovative and creates new products and advanced tech- 
nology which can be exported worldwide. 

If the government continues to apply more legislation, 
taxes and restrictions on the employer, it soon will not 
matter if the employment standards are not met or the 
employees are being paid a good wage, because there will 
not be any reason to have employees. Retail, manufactur- 
ing and hospitality operations, large and small, are closing 
their doors already at alarming rates. 

I conducted a survey, and I will not go into specifics, 
since you have them there, but even though it was an 11% 
response, we felt it was quite substantial, because when you 
are conducting surveys, 3% is a good number to receive 
back. But the overall feeling was that everybody is hurting. 
Business is down, employees had to be laid off, and it is not 
just for one reason. We recognize it is for many reasons. 
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I would just like to take this opportunity to highlight 
some of the requests and recommendations that were col- 
lectively made with Tourism Ontario’s submission that we 
would like to remind the government to reconsider. The 
Ontario government should: 

maintain student wages and the tip differential in 
wages for wait staff; 

eliminate the exemption of the current provincial sales 
tax on prepared food purchases under $4— this would net 
the Treasury an approximate additional $140,000 per year; 

eliminate the discriminatory provincial gallonage tax 
on beverage alcohol purchased by licensees, which will 
enable them to competitively price and merchandise spir- 
its, beer and wine with food and significantly increase pro- 
vincial tax revenues; 

enhance industry sales of taxable food and beverage by 
harmonizing the collection of provincial sales tax applied 
to prepared food and beverage alcohol at 8%—you may or 
may not be aware the alcohol is at 10% now and the food 
is at 8%; 

freeze the provincial sales tax rate applied to accom- 
modation at 5%; 

eliminate the application of the commercial concentration 
tax on large hotels and associated parking areas and large build- 
ings in the greater Toronto area, 

reduce the unfair employer health tax rate for tourism and 
hospitality enterprises to a flat 0.5% of gross payroll regardless 
of their size; 

eliminate the application of the employer health tax on 
taxable benefits and allowances in our industry; 

collect the employer health tax from all persons who 
are self-employed or compensated through unincorporated 
proprietorships; 

reinvest all provincial tax revenues collected annually 
from provincial fuel taxes, drivers’ licences and vehicle 
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purchase, rent and repair taxes, levies and surcharges into 
the improvement, repair and expansion of provincial and 
municipal roads. 

The hospitality industry today is faced with many ob- 
stacles and increased operating costs and restricting legis- 
lation. In order to remain competitive and recapture some 
of the lost business from our neighbours to the south, we 
must have the ability to compete on a level playing field. 
We ask the Ontario government to please reconsider our 
recommendations, as we strongly feel that these recom- 
mendations, if approved, will help the economy of Ontario 
and therefore the people. 

I would be happy to answer some questions. 


The Chair: We have about four minutes per party, 
beginning with the Progressive Conservative Party. 


Mr Sutherland: Is it not the Liberals’ turn to start? 
The Chair: Right, it is the Liberals. Sorry. 


Mr Kwinter: I just want some explanation for one of 
your recommendations. The second one reads, “Eliminate 
the exemption of the current provincial sales tax on pre- 
pared food purchases under $4—this would net the Trea- 
sury an additional $140,000 per year.” What is the 
rationale behind that? = 


Ms Karabinos: To be honest, I think we were trying 
to work out—we are looking at lowering the taxes on alcohol 
and alcoholic beverages. We realize that the government, 
in order to offset or lose revenue in one area, will need to 
look at revenue in another area. We felt that by choosing 
prepared fast food we are not discriminating against the 
people who cannot afford to pay the taxes, because we 
know people who frequent fast-food operations come from 
all walks of life, and this was one of the reasons we had 
recommended that. The figures that were looked into I 
believe were estimated, and we looked at basically a sales 
projection forecast and what it does. I am afraid I could not 
give you specifically how that figure came up. 


Mr Kwinter: The reason I ask the question is that, 
with all due respect, $140,000 is a rounding figure in 
nearly any ministry. I mean, it is statistically insignificant, 
it means nothing. Why you would sort of upset one whole 
sector of a whole part of the hospitality industry for so 
little gain just seems to be strange that that would be some- 
thing you would be advocating. 


Ms Karabinos: I apologize then. I do not mean to 
upset any sector in particular. There are some that are our 
members as well. It is the inequities that are coming, that 
one type of establishment does not have to pay provincial 
sales tax where another establishment does. You walk into 
a tavern or a bar and order something and you are taxed to 
the hilt. This is more of our reasoning. We realize you 
cannot lower the gallonage tax, so to speak. We were try- 
ing to come up with some fair way of compromising. 

Mr Phillips: The minimum wage is going to $8.50, I 
think, over the next three years. Has your industry done 
any impact analysis in terms of whether that would have 
any impact on the number of jobs in the field? 


Ms Karabinos: Yes, definitely. We have done it in our 
Own association; the Ontario Restaurant Association also 


has done it. In the survey, as we stated, we asked differ, 
questions on the increase of costs. Verbally, doing a Sf 
question across the province, the general feeling withe 
accurate statistics is that they just could not afford to h 
any future people; they would probably have to lay | 
people because the money is not there in a service a 
hospitality industry. There is not a great profit margin a 
it is very heavily serviced with people. This is an indus| 
where people are our resource. They are the best allies \ 
have, but the overhead cost—in our industry we cannot 
up computer equipment to take the place of people becay 
it is service, and these escalating costs will result in havi 
to cut back. They just cannot. 

One of the strongest points was made when we did t 
initial survey, when they were talking about increasil 
wages for students. It was almost unanimous that if we h: 
to pay students the same wages as we would be payi 
adults, then unfortunately the adults would get the nod f 
employment over the students because they felt that { 
adults would be—I do not want to say better qualified n 
educated, but they would have more experience, be mo 
reliable and responsive. 


Mr Phillips: If your industry has any numbers on ff 
jobs, I think the committee would be interested becau: 
when it does go to $8.50, we are always interested in fl 
job implications of that. 


Mr Runciman: I do not have any difficulty with th 
recommendations you are making here. I would like | 
ask you, though, about the liquor laws in the province, 
wonder, in terms of your industry, if you find them te 
restrictive; if any liberalization of liquor laws would be« 
assistance to you as well as the measures you have re 
ommended here. I am wondering what impact th 
would have on. 


Ms Karabinos: Definitely, to put it in one simp! 
word. Our liquor laws do restrict our members many time 
in making a living, and the laws laid down now in additio 
to the taxes are just compounding them in trying to sta 
alive in the business. They are finding it very difficult t 
cope with it. 

Mr Runciman: I am going back to the Conservativ 
government when Robert Elgie cancelled happy hours. 
live on the border and I see what is transpiring over on th 
other side of the St Lawrence River in respect to Alexan 
dria Bay, for example, a major tourist area along the § 
Lawrence River. They not only have happy hours, the 
have what they call power hours over there where the 
give away beverages for a given period of time. There i 
some question about what is appropriate in terms of drink 
ing and driving and all of those other societal questions 
but it certainly gives the people on this side of the borde 
another handicap in respect to being competitive. Comin; 
from a traditionally Conservative riding, over the years m) 
views have changed where I think that perhaps we are jus 
simply being too darned restrictive in respect to our liquo 
laws. 
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Ms Karabinos: I agree with you. I feel we are bein; 
too restrictive. We have to bear in mind that the operator: 
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tablishments that sell the liquor and wine are profes- 
\l in their jobs. They serve it responsibly. They are the 
\oters of serving alcohol responsibly. We were one of 
first industries to bring in serving alcohol with care. 
ealize we have an obligation to the community. It is 
ing it very difficult—the cost of everything, the elimi- 
in of happy hour, the perception that people cannot have 
iod time, that they have a drink—is really hurting our 
stry quite a bit. We hope that will change in the future. 


r Stockwell: Frankly, I think the season is a write- 
At the end of the season you are going to have more 
nesses going out of business after they find out the 
bers this summer have been so disastrous. Have you 
interim numbers as to how much business is off? I 
where I operate in Midland it is just a ghost town, 
ally a ghost town. We are not doing any American 
mess. I think the outcry again this summer is just going 
2 unbelievable. I am just curious to see if you have any 
istics. 
Ms Karabinos: We do not have actual statistics be- 
se people out there are too busy staying alive. I agree 
1you. I was in Sarnia and I was devastated when I saw 
closed shops. Sometimes you went down to some of 
‘American towns where the windows were all boarded 
nd it was like a ghost town. When I see that happening 
ay own province and in my own country it scares me. 

e people will not say they have gone under until we 
ito contact them to renew their membership. They just 
le not survived, they have given up. 


Mr Stockwell: So you do not have any interim numbers 
‘bankruptcies or just, “I’m closing up and I’m going 
ine.” 

Ms Karabinos: I could probably get that for you. 


‘Mr Stockwell: You have been through two recessions 
N, in the early 1980s and now this. The early 1980s 
lession was bad. I do not think it was as bad as this one. 
ink they have doubled the ante on this one. Maybe you 
i make a quick comment on all the new taxes you are 
ed with as an employer, the fear of the way the mini- 
im wage is rising to just an unbelievable amount, espe- 
lly in the service industries. You will lay people off 
fore you have to be able to pay that kind of money. Is 
it basically the concern you are hearing? It is the reces- 
n, yes, it is terrible, we go through recessions, but it is 
-added increase in taxes that your industry has been hit 
th and the uncompetitive nature of your industry today. 


Ms Karabinos: Yes, it definitely is the legislation that 
|put down on them, the increase in taxes, the lack of 
siness, the lack of tourists coming into the province, the 
*k of spending power for the residents in the area, 
jether southern Ontario or northern Ontario. It really has 
pacted them. 

I had my own business two years ago, and I often think 
I were in my business today I would have been one of 
5se who would have folded my doors. It was a service 
siness. I was working seven days a week. Sometimes it 
It like 24 hours or 36 hours a day, but quite a long time, 
order to afford to pay somebody, and at that time it was 
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just over minimum wage. Today, with the health taxes and 
everything else, there is just no way I could have done it. 


_ Mr Sutherland: I guess from the comments you have 
just made, you would not have been supportive of, say, an 
extra $3 billion to $4 billion in revenue collected in taxes. 


Ms Karabinos: You will have to clarify that. In what 
way? 

Mr Sutherland: Assuming those taxes would probably 
come from the normal traditional areas that are taxed and 
maybe a few others, you would not be supportive of that. 

Ms Karabinos: | think you are putting me on the hot 
seat a little bit in that respect. Let me just put it this way, I 
do not think any good citizen is against taxes collected as 
long as they are used in the proper way, as long as they are 
collected with people in mind. You have to leave some 
money behind so people can spend the money, generate 
further business and generate further jobs. If we get taxed 
too much, that is just not going to happen. 


Mr Sutherland: I was just wondering, because I am 
reading this document we had put before us. It is the report 
of the budget review by the official opposition. On page 5 
it says, “The Liberal approach, which we call on the NDP 
to implement immediately, was embodied in the phrase 
‘pay as you go’ by the former Treasurer.” I am trying to 
figure out, if we paid as we go along, if we were paying 
right now, that would have meant that if they were in 
power they probably would have had anywhere from an extra 
$4 billion to $5 billion in tax increases this year to have a 
balanced budget. I was just getting your comments on that. 


Mr Stockwell: Have you ever heard the term “quan- 
tum leap?” 

Ms Karabinos: I am non-partisan. I am not answering 
that one. 

Mr Stockwell: Fair enough. 

Mr B. Ward: One quick question. We have to look, 
during these tough times, at all government programs and 
expenditures. There is one program run through our Minis- 
try of Industry, Trade and Technology, through the Ontario 
Development Corp, called the tourism redevelopment in- 
centive program, TRIP. I am sure you are familiar with it. 

Ms Karabinos: I am afraid I am not. I am sorry. 

Mr B. Ward: It is a loan guarantee program for ho- 
tels, motel owners, tourist-type industries that want to ex- 
pand but cannot obtain at a favourable interest rate a loan 
to complete their renovations. I can relate directly. This is 
not all doom and gloom. I was at a sod-turning ceremony 
probably for one of your members, the Brant Park Inn in 
Brantford, for a $700,000 renovation expansion program, 
and $500,000 of that was guaranteed through TRIP. That is 
one aspect of the government benefiting your membership 
indirectly or directly. We all have to look at government 
programs, and if we cut, where do we cut? I am surprised 
you were not familiar with this program. 

Ms Karabinos: I was not familiar with the name, but 
I am aware of the program. 

Mr B. Ward: Is your industry supportive of that type 
of program? I think it is of great benefit. In fact, the owner 
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of the complex said there is no way their renovation and 
expansion could have gone through without this loan guar- 
antee from the government. 


Ms Karabinos: That is correct, and we recognize that 
the government has done many things and has created 
many programs. I guess what I am saying is that the sug- 
gestions we are making will help everybody, no matter if 
they know where to apply for this program or whether they 
would qualify for the program. Some of these suggestions 
will help generate business and employment. 


Mr B. Ward: I think you are saying let’s work to- 
gether, get over these tough times so your industry can 
survive and we can all prosper in the future. We are here to 
gain your views on the budget and how the economy per- 
haps is going to look in the future, and we very much 
appreciate that. 


Ms Karabinos: Definitely, but as I say, I do not know 
what the answer is, and I would certainly never want to sit 
in any of your seats, because I know it is a difficult deci- 
sion. I also know that our members and the proprietors out 
there with the businesses, be it retail businesses, Sunday 
shopping, the hotel or motel large or small, are suffering. 
We cannot keep pointing fingers at the GST. It is not that. 
It is the fault of all of us. It is my fault as well as theirs as 
well as yours. We all have to do it, but we also have to take 
that first step. We have to start looking at cutting back so 
we can be competitive with our neighbours to the south. 


Mr B. Ward: Okay, so is that perhaps one program 
we should be cutting back? 


Ms Karabinos: I think we have to look at— 


Mr B. Ward: Because if we did, then that expansion 
would not have gone through. 


Ms Karabinos: No, excuse me, but I do not think that 
is the answer. That is not what I am proposing and that is 
not what our recommendation is, because that is one prop- 
erty. I think those kinds of incentives are needed, but I 
think we also need incentives for everybody. We need to 
promote tourism to this province. There is another area 
where more money could be spent on promoting tourism, 
recognize that tourism is a valuable part of this whole 
province and the economy. I looked in the budget book 
and I saw the graph made up, and the service industry 
represents, I believe, 67% of the wage earners, and manu- 
facturing 22%. Yet so much focus is put to the manufacturing 
and their wages, and it really is the service sector we have to 
concentrate on, because that is the future and we are the— 


Mr B. Ward: Good, I appreciate that. 


The Chair: Thank you for your views and your pre- 
sentation this afternoon. 
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SMOKERS’ FREEDOM SOCIETY 


The Chair: Our next presentation is from the 
Smokers’ Freedom Society, Phil Gillies, president. 


Mr Gillies: It is an unusual experience for me to be on 
this side of the table, but it is none the less good to be here. 
I thank you very much for the opportunity of making a 
presentation on behalf of our society this afternoon. 
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We want to thank you for the opportunity of making 
brief presentation with regard to the budget brought doy 
recently by the Treasurer. Our society has a number. 
Specific concerns with regard to ever-increasing tax ont 
bacco products and also with a budget reference to a 8 
called provincial tobacco control policy. 

Let me say at the outset that having served two tery 
in this Legislature, I know hearings of this nature can ty 
into a roast of the minister of the day. With that in mind, 
do want to indicate to members that while I am not a gre 
fan of this budget, I am indeed a fan of the Treasurer, } 
Laughren is one of the hardest-working and best-mo} 
vated individuals whom I had the pleasure of Serving wil 
in this House. The Treasurer and the next government a 
sumed their duties at an extremely difficult time j 
Canada’s history. We can only hope that their stewardshi 
of the provincial economy at this time will prove to be¢ 
benefit to most Ontarians. None the less, I am here toda 
because we have serious concerns with the references { 
tobacco products in the 1991 budget. 

First of all, let me tell you a bit about us. The Smoker 
Freedom Society is a national organization with over 8,00 
dues-paying supporters, both smokers and non-smoker 
across Canada. The society was established in 1986 t 
Support and promote responsible freedom to smoke “wit 
respect for others.” The organization believes smoking i 
primarily a private matter which should not be subject t 
discrimination or to excessive government interventio 
and regulation. SFS activities include information dissemi 
nation, lobbying, research, financial support in defence 0 
smokers’ rights and public advocacy. 

On June 1, I became president with a mandate to con 
siderably expand our fight across Canada against excessiv 
taxation and other legislative and regulatory infringement 
on the rights of smokers. | 

I am sure members are all aware of the national ta 
protest that has been conducted recently by the manufac 
turers with the full support of our society. I wish to speak 
specifically against the budget measure which would se 
the provincial tax per cigarette increased by a further 1.67 
cents to 6.5 cents, with an equivalent increase on cut to: 
bacco. Bill 84, the budget bill to implement this change. 
now sits in Orders and Notices awaiting debate. 

The ever-increasing and unfair tax burden on cigarettes 
and other tobacco products has reached the breaking point. 
These taxes are hurting our economy, they are encouraging 
criminal activity and they are infringing on the civil rights 
of millions of people. 

The tobacco taxation policies of our federal and pro- 
vincial governments in 1991 are counterproductive in just 
about every respect. The tax component of the selling price 
of a package of 25 cigarettes is $4.38 in Windsor, Ontario; 
in Detroit, just across the bridge or under the tunnel, the 
tax on the same package of cigarettes—Canadian ciga- 
rettes, I might add—is 74 cents. Cigarettes are cited as one 
of the driving motivations in our province’s cross-border 
shopping crisis. Indeed, if you ask through a public opin- 
ion survey, you will find the two things most likely to send 

people across the border to shop—the two triggers, if you 
will—are cigarettes and gasoline. 



































Vigarette smuggling is becoming one of the major 
; of criminal activity in Ontario; it is up some 40% in 
ast two years. You can buy illegally imported ciga- 
3 within three blocks of this building. Indeed, you can 
them in just about every town and city in the province. 
can have a carton of smuggled cigarettes delivered to 
home in Toronto for a total of about $20, including 
very. For a carton of cigarettes purchased legally now 
orice range would be from about $43 to $50. Small 
der that thousands of otherwise law-abiding citizens 
1ow buying the illegal product. 

News reports in recent weeks indicate that organized 
ie is moving into this lucrative field of criminal activ- 
will soon be dealing not with small-time smugglers 
ging cigarettes across the Niagara River in kayaks and 
on wagons but rather with heavily armed professional 
hinals. Law enforcement agencies, the OPP included, 
now expressing a concern that the pipelines being used 
smuggling cigarettes are easily adaptable to the smug- 
ig of illegal drugs and other kinds of contraband. 

orner stores are becoming increasingly unsafe places 
vork as robberies increase. The usual targets are cash 
of course cigarettes. Many stores have now been 
5ed repeatedly. They are having to install steel cabinets 
yhich to lock up their tobacco products at night, another 
ense for small shopkeepers who are already struggling 
he face of a recessed economy. At present prices, one 
ler told me recently, you might as well have a rack of 
4 bullion behind the counter. 

Punitive taxes and resulting lost sales are costing On- 
0 jobs—jobs for farmers, jobs for distributors and jobs 
‘unionized workers in the tobacco manufacturing indus- 
‘which still has a number of manufacturing facilities in 
| province. According to Statistics Canada, members 
1 know, tax increases have been cited as the single most 
| 

| 


yortant contributor to recent increases in the consumer 






‘Total federal and provincial taxes now represent ap- 
ximately 75% of the purchase cost of a package of 
arettes. Our position is that this is regressive taxation. It 
ces a disproportionate burden on lower-income people 
9 choose to smoke—people who may not be able to 
ord season tickets for professional sport, people who 
y not be able to afford expensive vacations, but ordi- 
'y people who may take the simple pleasure in having a 
arette. 

I might add that the over two million people in Ontario 
10 choose to smoke simply are not going to take it any 
bre. We know that the mood among smokers in the prov- 
e, for the most part, is one of ever-mounting anger. This 
s been reflected in the national tax protest which has 
en going on for several months now. 

Each and every member of the Legislature is, I am 
re, hearing from your constituents that they are fed up 
th these record levels of taxation, both provincial and 
jeral. Your constituents who smoke are paying more 
an their fair share of the total tax burden. We would like 
say, as the present campaign being run by the Canadian 
‘bacco Manufacturers’ Council says, “Tell the govern- 
ent smokers count too!” We urge you to speak against 
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and vote against Bill 84, the budget bill to amend the 
Tobacco Tax Act. 

I am all too aware of how easy it is to vote for increases 
in tobacco taxes, even if you may be opposing other tax 
increases. But in this year, a year of unemployment, a year 
of plant closures, tax revolts and triple deficits, I would ask 
members to ask themselves these questions: 

Is this the time to once again force up the price of a 
widely used consumer product the retail price of which is 
already made up of 26% product, marketing and distribution 
costs and 74% tax? 

Is this the time to send many more thousands of 
Ontarians across the border to the United States to shop for 
cigarettes which are approximately one third the cost they 
are here? These same consumers are usually buying other 
goods while on these trips, goods that Canadian retailers 
would like to be selling them. 

Is this the time to encourage the growth of a major new 
profit centre for criminals? By encouraging Ontarians to 
purchase inexpensive, illegally smuggled cigarettes, are 
governments creating a new era akin to Prohibition? 

The Treasurer believes that tobacco consumption will 
decline as a result of the new tax increases. I ask you again 
to ask yourselves, will tobacco use really decline or will 
smuggling and cross-border purchasing simply increase? 

Indeed, it is interesting, I point out to members, that 
while the sales of domestic cigarettes are down slightly 
since the latest round of tax increases, the sales of ciga- 
rettes for export—these are Canadian cigarettes produced 
here and then exported into the United States—the produc- 
tion of that product is up 40% over last year. We know 
from our surveys that Americans do not smoke Canadian 
cigarettes, so that huge increase is simply Canadians who 
are buying from across the border to avoid the taxes. 
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This is the year, members, to say no to tax increases, 
including the tobacco tax increase. In the 1990 election 
campaign, many Ontarians voted against high-tax policies. 
How refreshing it would be to find that many of our legis- 
lators are prepared to keep their word. 

There is one other item in the budget which I would like 
to touch on briefly. On page 19 of the budget document, 
the Treasurer tells us that the Minister of Health will be 
announcing details of the provincial tobacco control strategy. 
As you can well imagine, Smokers’ Freedom will be 
watching keenly to see exactly what is included in this 
control policy. While we do not wish to rely unduly on rum- 
our at this stage, rest assured that we will be in touch with 
you again when the details of this policy become known. 

We hope the government is not contemplating mea- 
sures such as generic packaging and restricted distribution 
through government outlets, an LCBO for cigarettes, if 
you will. In the present economic climate, removing to- 
bacco products from the shelves of private businesses 
would spell a death sentence for hundreds of corner stores 
across the province. It would also be a horrible inconve- 
nience, we believe, for the smoking public. 

We want to assure the government that the views of 
Ontario’s two million smokers will be forcefully put on 
any such measures. We do not want a war over tobacco 
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policies and we hope the government does not either, but if 
unreasonable measures are forced on the province, then 
there could well be a war. 

In the next while, Smokers’ Freedom will be taking a 
number of measures to strenuously represent the interests 
of the 6.4 million people in Canada who choose to smoke. 

1, It is our intention to move our national headquarters 
from Montreal to Toronto. We will be opening our new 
headquarters here effective September 1. By the end of the 
year we will also have an office open in western Canada. 

2. We will be marshalling human and other resources 
to: commence lobbying of all three levels of government; 
gather and disseminate information on behalf of our sup- 
porters; engage in media relations, promotions, advertis- 
ing, demonstrations and grass-roots organization in many 
of your constituencies. 

3. This fall, we will see a large-scale membership drive 
in Ontario, commencing in Metropolitan Toronto. We are 
now hearing from people in your communities and I am 
sure we will be hearing from many, many more. 

The day when we were able to continue to unfairly 
overtax the smoking public without being answerable to 
smokers is over. 

Many thanks for giving us the opportunity of appearing 
before you today. I would be pleased to try to respond to 
any questions you might have. 


The Chair: We have approximately four minutes per 
party, commencing with the New Democratic Party. 


Mr Jamison: Welcome. I thought your presentation 
very interesting. I think it reflects some of the things that 
are going on today. 

As you may well know, and I am sure you do, I repre- 
sent a tobacco-growing riding, and my question to you 
really is on the effects on that community specifically, the 
growers of tobacco. It seems that all governments have 
taken the direction to try to reduce smoking by whatever 
means. Usually it is by whatever means, and that is of 
course reflected in the tax area quite a bit. I know that you 
have been in consultation with people from the Norfolk- 
Oxford-Elgin area where tobacco is grown. Possibly you 
could let us know what kinds of effects the level of taxa- 
tion has had there. 


Mr Gillies: Mr Jamison, you are quite right. The ef- 
fect on the farming community in Haldimand, Norfolk and 
Oxford, throughout southwestern Ontario, is very, very se- 
rious. As you represent a tobacco riding and my former 
riding, Mr Ward’s present riding, borders on a tobacco 
belt, we were well aware of the devastating effects that 
declining purchases of Canadian tobacco were having. 
Many farmers, as you know, were forced to leave the field. 
Many of them lost their farms, there were bankruptcies, 
and so on. Governments tried, with I think fairly limited 
success, both federally and provincially, to provide incen- 
tives and programs to shift tobacco farms into other types 
of farming. The problem is that the soil conditions, which 
are very good for growing tobacco, are not good for a lot 
of other crops. There have been experiments with growing 
peanuts; there have been experiments with growing soy- 
beans and some other things. It is simply, frankly, not prof- 
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itable enough for many of these farmers to convert ar 
able to make a good living. 

The other concern I think we have to have is 
much further we go in terms of tax increases in terr 
smoking control policies and so on before the Can: 
manufacturers or their parent foreign companies—bec 
often the parent companies are foreign—say, “To 
with it,” and either cease production in Canada or ¢ 
purchasing Canadian-grown tobacco. Then we are f 
with the worst of both worlds, I would suggest, wher 
remaining farmers could be forced out of business anc 
market would be filled with tobacco being imported ; 
the United States. 

I think it is a very serious situation. Despite some \ 
meaning federal and provincial policies to try to cor 
tobacco growers to other crops, I really think for the 1 
part those programs are doomed to failure. There i 
other crop that will grow in that kind of sandy loam w 
would be profitable in the same respect as tobacco. 

Your constituents who are presently growing, the 
who have survived, I think you would agree, Mr Jami 
are doing all right now. They are doing better than’ 
were doing five or six years ago when there were r 
farms. But I think the future could be pretty bleak for 
unless some of these trends are arrested. 


The Chair: One minute, Mr Sutherland. 


Mr Sutherland: Obviously you are well aware of 
situation and you understand how government oper 
and you understand that taxing of tobacco was sometl 
that went on when you were here and as part of the § 
ernment. How do you reconcile your new role—and I 1 
ize that you are the advocate for this group—based ons 
we had last week from the Canadian Cancer Society 
there is still a great deal of concern out there? How wo 
you reconcile them in terms of public policymaking to« 
with that issue and find the resources, since health « 
takes up one third of the budget, to deal with the impact 


Mr Gillies: First of all, you are quite right; this is 
a new problem. It is one we faced when I was here at 
dare say it is one that you will face for many years to cc 
in terms of various government programs aimed at restr 
ing smoking vis-a-vis the taxation. There are a couple 
things, though, that we should remember. 

Federal and provincial taxes now on cigarette prod 
account for $7 billion annually in taxes. I think there wz 
day when what we call the social cost argument may h 
been valid, that the aggregate taxes on tobacco produ 
were needed to cover what were perceived as the he: 
and social costs related to smoking. The numbers just 
not add up any more at all. » | 

We have seen a number of studies, one done by 
former assistant deputy minister of Health and Welfe 
There are no numbers around, that I have seen anyW 
which would indicate that the health-related costs, if y 
accept that all the categories of ailments the cancer soci 
for example, would say are associated with smoking- 
am not saying I necessarily accept all of them, but if ) 
do accept them—the most you could possibly account 
in Canada would be probably $700 to $800 million 
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s to the system. You are talking $7 billion in taxes. We 
e initiated another study, which I hope will be finished 
fall, to try to get some more up-to-date and accurate 


iMr Sutherland: If I can just ask one point, does that 
lude lost days of work and things like that? I am just 
adering how you got that figure, because it seems low 
ine, the $700 million to $800 million. 

0 
| Mr Gillies: Yes. Actually, when I saw it—I am refer- 
3 to the Laframboise study—frankly, it seemed a little 
+ to me. Just so I can quote it to you, for a pack-a-day 
oker in Ontario, the taxes amount to approximately 
598 a year. By his calculations, the health-related costs 
ild total $200.75 per year per smoker. So you see there 
1 considerable gap there. He went so far—and I might 
| Jam quoting here, I would not go so far as the former 
icial of Health and Welfare did when he said that “if 
1 follow the health cost logic, in fact smokers are subsi- 
ing the health care system for non-smokers.” 

The Chair: Thank you. It is time for the Liberal Party. 
's Sullivan. 

| Mrs Sullivan: I was interested in what you had to say 
but the underground economy. Knowing that about $1 
lion of provincial revenue comes in each year through 
s tobacco tax, and the new tax is anticipated to bring in 
ditional moneys with the declining consumption, what 
_ you estimate the size of the underground economy at 
d, consequently, lost revenue for the province? 


Mr Gillies: There are number of estimates, but I will 
er to one here which I think is quite reasonable. This is 
tually, I think, pretty low. This particular document came 
‘tin the early spring, and again, we are talking about, for 
2 most part, Canadian cigarettes which are manufactured 
te, are exported without the tax and then are being 
nuggled back in. It is our own product being smuggled 
ick in. The estimates are that type of smuggling is up 
% over last year. A very low estimate is that the illegal 
garette trade in Quebec alone—so we have a population 
ightly smaller than Ontario—accounted for about $116 
illion in lost revenue last year to that particular province. 
Mrs Sullivan: Lost tax revenue. 

_ Mr Gillies: Now, there are other estimates I have seen 
at are as high as $350 million. I guess it becomes a 
lestion of diminishing returns. If, by the province’s own 
itimates, the new increase this year would bring in some- 
‘ing shy of $350 million, considerably shy of that, by 
‘ising the tobacco tax again, are you just driving that 








oes at the present level. 


Mrs Sullivan: Does any of this smuggled product 
carry the tax-paid band? 
aed Mr Gillies: No, very little of it does. What happens is 
it is legally exported into states which have a lot of Cana- 
dian visitors; not just the border states I might add. You 
can find Canadian cigarettes all over Florida too and, I 
believe, in California. They just go down there. 

Ontario taxes and federal taxes account for 74% of the 
purchase price of a pack bought here, so you can well 
imagine that they are sold much cheaper in the United 
States, maybe $14 or $15 a carton. So it is good business. 
It is good business for a smuggler to bring them back into 
Canada, even if he pays full retail down there. If he sells 
them for $20 or $25 a carton, he is laughing. It is very 
profitable. 

If you check with some of the senior law enforcement 
officials of the crown, the big concern is that it started off 
with small smugglers. It was people bringing, you know, a 
couple of cases back in a secret compartment in the car, or 
things we were hearing about boats going across the Niag- 
ara River, that type of thing. It has gone well beyond that 
now to organized crime, the Mafia. I do not want to sound 
overly dramatic, but very heavy-duty criminal elements 
are getting into this. It is going to start to get nasty. We 
have had a number of retailers say to us lately that they 
think a corner store which sells tobacco products in this 
country is becoming a very dangerous place to work. 
There are robberies, there are more violent robberies, and 
it is causing a great deal of concern. 


Mr Runciman: I think you have made some excellent 
points in respect to your case. I share your view that it is 
out of whack. I am wondering how you sell this. I know a 
number of points you have raised are good selling points, 
but to the average citizen, as you pointed out, there are 
about two million smokers in Ontario, so we have about 
seven million who do not puff. The question of this being a 
sin tax—we know you do not have to smoke to survive, 
etc—how do you deal with that? 

Mr Gillies: I am glad you asked that question, be- 
cause in the present climate, I can tell the honourable 
members, you are on the side of the angels on this one. Public 
attitudes, even on Sin taxes, have changed dramatically. 

As part of the national cigarette tax protest which has 
been going on, CTMC has been doing weekly polling 
through Canadian Facts, a research firm, and it is very 
consistent. The vast majority of Canadians in the present 
climate feel that tobacco taxes should either be left as they 
are or rolled back. I can give you the figures for week 7 of 
the campaign, so this is as of July 11. 

“Statistically valid survey across the country: Should 
tobacco taxes be rolled back?” Forty-four per cent say yes. 
“Should they be left as they are?” Twenty-eight per cent 
say yes. “Should they be increased even more?” Only 18% 
say yes, and then 10% do not know. 

It is actually a very small minority of Canadians, quite 
surprisingly, because it is a minority of Canadians now 
who do smoke. But the vast majority of our citizens now say 
enough is enough, you do not need to put those taxes up any 
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more. If you were to vote against the tobacco tax increase 
in this budget, public opinion is strongly with you to do so. 

Mr Sutherland: I would be interested to know if you 
asked them if you were going to replace the sin tax with 
income tax increases, whether it would still be that high. 

Mr Gillies: It is a good point, but if you could also 
show them that by leaving the tax as it is, in fact we do not 
believe the province will forgo much revenue, because 
every time you put it up in the present climate, you are 
going to increase smuggling, you are going to decrease the 
purchase of legal product. I am not at all sure it would not 
just about net out. 

Mr Runciman: Mr Gillies, I do not undermine your 
submission, because I agree with it, but I am curious, as a 
member, about how your organization is funded. Do man- 
ufacturers participate in the funding? 

Mr Gillies: They do. Our organization has three pri- 
mary sources of funding. We do get an annual grant from 
the Canadian Tobacco Manufacturers’ Council. We receive 
funding from the tobacco-related unions across Canada, 
province by province, and we receive funding from our 
Supporters, just ordinary people across the country, of 
which there are presently about 8,000. 

Interestingly enough, because the history of our society 
is that it was based in Montreal, about 60% of our dues-paid 
Supporters are in Quebec. We are undertaking a recruitment 
drive and a lot of activities in English Canada to double, I 
would hope, that number of supporters in pretty short order. 

The Chair: Thank you, Mr Runciman. Thank you for 
your presentation, sir. 


Mr Gillies: Thank you very much for your kind at- 
tention. 
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YORK UNIVERSITY 
The Chair: Our next presentation is York University, 
Sheldon Levy, vice-president, institutional affairs. The pro- 
cess is for you to give your presentation. Whatever time is 
left from the half-hour will be divided equally among the 
three parties to ask questions. 


Mr Levy: First, let me thank you for the Opportunity 
speak with you today. There are few occasions when the 
university is at the top of the public agenda. The day in 
June when our children wait anxiously for the letter to find 
out if they have been admitted to their chosen program and 
university is one of those days, and a few years later when, 
as parents, we are bursting with pride when our children 
file across the stage to receive their degrees is another one 
of those days. 

I really am hopeful that today is also one of those 
occasions. I understand the difficult position in which you 
find yourselves as you wrestle with the government’s 
books and try to figure out how to do the difficult job of 
Supporting all the claims upon the public purse. 

I am hopeful, because in recent years we have only 
been able to grab the public agenda when you have reacted 
to our overflowing classes or our closed doors, but today 
your invitation for input from the universities means that 
changes facing our society and our economy need a proactive 


approach and that universities are considered impo 
players in the economic wellbeing of the province as 
approach the 21st century. 

Because, of course, things are changing. In the uni 
Sities this is reflected in the fact that over the last 30 y 
student attendance at universities has increased fivefol 
Statistic I do not think very many people have « 
thought about is that in the same period of time wo 
attending universities have increased from 12,000 in 1 
to over 100,000 today. During this period York Univer 
was born, and it is now the third largest university in Car 
with over 40,000 students. 

More than half our students are women. We are pr 
to report that 40% of the students in our faculty of sci 
are also women, and we are equally proud to report 
20% of York students now come from visible minori 
one third of all our students speak a mother tongue o 
than English and 70% of our students will be the 
university graduates in their families. 

This is clearly a record of increasing demand 
working towards greater equity. We are obviously offer 
something that people need and want. If we were look 
at the record of an industry, we would also expect to find 
over the course of the last three decades considerable 
sources were put into the expansion, to build new factor 
to hire new people, and to make sure we were produc 
what the market demanded. 

But the truth is that at the same time as this phenot 
nal growth has occurred, funding for universities has 
creased at the rate of inflation, a fact much heralded 
reflecting a steady increase in the amount dedicated 
post-secondary education. But when you place this 
Steady dollars against the huge increase in enrolments, 
resources dedicated to handling that demand have in { 
declined 40% on a per capita basis, and Ontario | 
achieved the unenviable distinction of near-bottom rank 
among the provinces in funding per university student. 

What is most interesting is that all indicators point 
increasing pressure being placed on universities by 
public, industry and government to continue to do more. 
place high priority on training the scholars, leaders, m 
agers and technological forerunners of tomorrow. Statist 
Canada data show the unemployment rate of univers 
graduates at 4% compared with 12% for those with a hi 
school education. Business leaders are on record insisti 
that the economic future of Canada relies on a strong u 
versity system, and governments rely on universities 
serve the social and economic priorities which require 1 
underpinnings of education and knowledge. | 

We acknowledge our role and our responsibility. F 
search and education emanating from a strong univers 
system are an investment in the future both for the indiv 
ual and for the overall economy. Universities are willing 
take on the challenge of developing a curriculum for 
1990s, and beyond that integrate technology into the w 
we do things. We have to provide our students with t 
knowledge and the tools to make our society competiti 
on a global scale. And we have a social mission to ma 
higher education accessible to all who can benefit, withc 
limiting opportunities or unjust differentiation. 
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he point is that the expectation and the reality simply 
9t add up. Demand from students, including women 

jnorities, is increasing, and governments are insist- 
hat the demand be accommodated. But funding for 
srsities is declining. There is no question that a univer- 
sducation is a valuable commodity and more and more 


\versity education can provide. Business, government, 
sology all look to universities to provide ideas, train- 
and increasingly refined students to society and the 
<place, but the priority placed on the provision of a 
ersity education results in support for Ontario univer- 
s ranking near the bottom compared to the other prov- 
s, and worse compared with the United States. 

Dur chief competitors in the United States have real- 
‘that a university education is essential to progress. In 
Jnited States, for example, university per capita fund- 
sas risen 35% at the same time as Ontario funding has 
ed the same amount in the opposite direction. And 
arch shows that in the United States it is recognized 
this level of funding is still not enough. 

‘t is simply not possible to offer expanded opportuni- 
‘at the same time as budgets are declining and capital 


sort is dwindling. We cannot meet our social and eco- 


1ic commitments when we cannot convince you to ac- 
university education a higher priority. The inability to 
ipete for the best faculty, the inability to utilize and 
h the most recent technologies, the inability to offer 
a the basics; books and space for learning, will all con- 
ate to an Ontario deficit, the impact of which will be 
ch more than just economics. 
INowhere is the lack of opportunity to be more obvious 
\ in the greater Toronto area. Data from the Treasury, from 
dols boards and our own analysis all point to a looming 
is. Eighty three per cent of the secondary school 
th will occur in the GTA. The ministry’s study shows 
: in order to accommodate this growth, York alone 
uld need to grow by another 16%, double the system 
rage, by 2011. So far we have worked hard to meet our 
tom line each year, even in very tough financial times. 
have made major capital investments over $150 mil- 
\ without generating long-term debt, and we have done 
this while facing a funding decline of 40% per capita. 
But we are suffering. We are losing the competition to 
ip and hire the best professors, and as the professoriate 
is this will become a critical drain. We have had to cut 
wn on the hands-on time we can provide students in our 
‘oratories. We are cancelling library subscriptions to pe- 
dicals and books we just cannot afford to buy, and after 
king with our surrounding community to develop the 
ds of relationships that are needed and beneficial, we 
_ having to scale them down. This year we have cut 
dgets yet again by 2.7% to 5%. Over the next three 
Ars, we are committed to a further decline of 10%. 
| Sure, there are places we can save money, and we will, 
; the fact is that our students are not getting the level of 
ality in a university education that they need to achieve 
ur goals and your priorities. If it matters to you to have 
ur children educated by the best professors, with access 
the best laboratories, studios, libraries, classrooms and 


\ 


ideas, we have to address priorities and funding. In the face 
of increasing and demonstrable demand, somehow support 
for universities has and continues to be a low priority for 
the province. 

All evidence to the contrary, the perception of an élitist 
system which is not part of the mainstream of Ontario 
society still persists, and we are most perplexed by the fact 
that this perception appears to be held in part by those who 
are products of our system. 

Check the facts and you will find that universities have 
done a remarkable job of providing educational opportunities 
at a very low cost to this province, and we have seen our 
priorities slip to last place in our country. We need you to 
help us move in the only direction we have left to go, to 
become a first-rate system that promotes opportunity for 
everyone. 

I would be more than pleased to answer any questions 
you have. 


The Chair: We have approximately five minutes per 
party and we will begin with the Liberal Party. 


Mr Kwinter: I was taken with the relationship that 
you made to American universities, talking about their 
level of funding compared to ours. Is that York University 
compared to state-run universities as opposed to private 
universities? 

Mr Levy: There was a report done by the Council of 
Ontario Universities that looked at Ontario versus state 
versus private. In all cases, the Ontario system fell at the 
bottom. If I could, I would like to give an example. We 
visited the University of Pittsburgh a couple of weeks ago 
on a joint research project. The University of Pittsburgh, 
coincidentally, is almost exactly the size of York Univer- 
sity, and it is next door to Carnegie-Mellon in Pittsburgh. 

The University of Pittsburgh bemoans the fact that 
Carnegie-Mellon is rich. The University of Pittsburgh has 
an operating budget of $720 million. York’s operating bud- 
get for almost precisely the same number of students is 
about $200 million. There is a 300% difference. Now, 
Pittsburgh is a semi-private public, where they get private 
support as well as public, but the fact is that we are very 
far behind the States. 
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Mr Kwinter: The next question I have, related to that, 
is that you are talking about support from government. 
How does that relate to tuition? Also, could you comment on 
Queen’s formula proposal and what you think of that idea? 

Mr Levy: Okay, but there are two different sets of 
questions. 

Mr Kwinter: One leads from the other. 

Mr Levy: If you compare tuition rates at the private 
universities to Ontario, naturally they are 15-fold or 10-fold 
higher, so they are a lot larger, and then when you are in the 
public sector, the tuition fees all of a sudden become much 
closer to the Ontario rate, so it is a mix. It is quite dramati- 
cally different in the States between private and public. 

The Queen’s proposal was supported, I would say, by 
every one but perhaps one—I cannot even think—of the On- 
tario system last year, because part of it was a commensurate 
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support by the province. It would have been funding that 
would come from the province and from additional fees, 
and at the same time a recognition that the support for 
students to be able to afford the larger fees would be a 
commensurate follow-up through OSAP or a revised OSAP. 

So the Ontario system, I think, has put on record that it 
is, aS a university system, supportive of a combined effort 
between students and government and ourselves to im- 
prove the financial state and the health of the universities, 
with a recognition of the very high importance we put on 
ensuring that this does not keep out students who, for rea- 
sons, could not find education affordable. 


Mr Kwinter: Do you have any idea of how many 
Ontario students are going to the United States for their 
education? 


Mr Levy: I do not know in volume, but I do know 
that there was a study done that showed that a large pro- 
portion—I do not want to quote a number because I do not 
have it available—of the very best students were going to 
the United States, because they were given offers and op- 
portunities that no Ontario university can compete with. I 
cannot say to you that it is large numbers at all, but I am 
confident to say to you that the proportion of the best 
students that are heading to the States to get their educa- 
tion is non-trivial. 


Mrs Sullivan: I wanted to ask you about the conclu- 
sion you have come to relating to future enrolment require- 
ments at York from students coming from the GTA. 
Certainly one of the things we know about the secondary 
level is that the schools are in the wrong places, and that is 
why there is an enormous pressure in the greater Toronto 
area for secondary schools, but the proportion of young 
people in society is not, in fact, increasing that substan- 
tially. I would have thought York’s attraction is not neces- 
sarily only to GTA students, that at the university level 
there is a high mobility among students that is not reflected 
at the secondary or elementary levels. 


Mr Levy: There are two facts. One of them, just 
going by Treasury data, demonstrates very clearly that the 
flow of the population from Ontario to the greater Toronto 
area is going to increase by 2011. About 80% of York 
University’s intake is from the greater Toronto area, so we 
are a very local university. 


Mrs Sullivan: But does that necessarily have to stay 
the same? 


Mr Levy: Partially the explanation is that about 40% 
of our enrolments are of a part-time nature, of mothers and 
fathers with families who are coming back to university. 
Opportunities for them to go to other universities is just 
limited, so it is either York or the University of Toronto or 
no university. 


Mr Stockwell: A quick question: You made the com- 
parison to the University of Pittsburgh with a $720-million 
annual budget and York at $200 million. Can you give us 
an average tuition fee for each? 


Mr Levy: York’s tuition is around $1,800; Pittsburgh, 
for in-state students, is about the same, and for out-of-state 
students it is much more comparable to what we call our 
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foreign student fee, because they look at out-of-state 
dents as essentially foreign students. 


Mr Stockwell: You are saying about US$1,800. 

Mr Levy: Yes. That is not like Caregie-Mellon 1 
versity which is next door. It is their state university so 
about comparable. 


Mr Stockwell: Comparing Canadian dollars to An 
ican dollars. 

Mr Levy: It is not a large difference in the two. 

Mr Stockwell: When I talk to business, the last th 
it asks me to do is to raise taxes. If we are going to loo 
a real influx of capital, money, to universities, they 
going to have to get the money from someplace. 0 
than taxes, where do you think we should raise 
money? 

Mr Levy: We have made a couple of suggestions, 
let me first say that raising taxes to provide opportuni 
for young people, even in these times, does not seem to 
to be a bad thing to do. 


Mr Stockwell: Maybe not to you, but to the busir 
community it is not a really exciting thought. 

Mr Levy: I can understand that, but they are the be 
ficiaries to a large extent of the products and they are 
ones that are— 

Mr Stockwell: I agree, but the way we are los 
business we are not going to have the beneficiaries aro 
to take advantage of all these wonderful— 


Mr Levy: I will answer your question rather than 
bate. We have also proposed what is available in pla 
like Australia, which is a contingent repayment progr: 
What that does essentially is increase the tuition, provic 
loan to students that is payable through an income tax; 1 
is, those who are the beneficiaries of the post-second 
system pay it, but they pay it through their income 
when they are able to afford it. 

Mr Stockwell: Is this over and above what th 
would normally pay in income tax? 


Mr Levy: That is right. It is a loan payment, and th 
who benefit pay it and it is commensurate with their abi 
to pay through the income tax system. 


Mr Stockwell: What is the recovery rate? 
Mr Levy: It is extremely successful. | 
Mr Stockwell: That sounds reasonable as long asi 


extremely successful. The trouble is it is not extrem 
successful now, as I understand it. | 


Mr Levy: We do not have anything like a conting 
repayment program that works through the income 
system, because it works through OSAP, and there 
problems with that. But this is directly through the coll 
tion of income tax by the federal government. | 

Mr Stockwell: That is interesting. Anything t 
would raise revenues and increase your budgets withi 
increasing taxes, I think would be somewhat interesting 
review. | 

Mr Levy: Along with the fact that students can get 
loans who could not afford to go, and they pay it wh 
they are able to afford it through the income tax system. 
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Ir Stockwell: Then you could raise tuition too. 


Levy: That would provide the revenue. We have, as 
|, put that one on the table for consideration as well. 


Mr Sutherland: Thank you for coming today. This is 
ea I have some experience with, being involved with 
Itudent council at the University of Western Ontario. 
know the reputation of Western towards other univer- 
. Let me say, looking at your York Gazette, that if you 
\ttracting students of the nature of Sasha Courville, 
|I know and spoke at her leadership conference, you 
certainly doing many things right and getting some 
‘top-notch students. 

Mr Kwinter asked about people going to the United 
ys. It is my understanding that it is, as you said, some 
\e brightest, but more going at the master’s level, the 
orate level and the post-doctorate level, and that is 
re we are losing a lot of people to the United States. 


Mr Levy: The very brightest students at all levels, at 
master’s and doctoral levels certainly. A lot of universi- 
just cannot compete with what the American universi- 
ican provide. 

Mr Sutherland: I thought your points were quite in- 
sting about the funding levels. I have seen some of the 
|that support what you are saying in terms of the state 
lersities receiving more funding. I do fundamentally 
eve that if we are going to deal with the issues of 
ipetitiveness, we need to increase funding for the post- 
dary education system, both for universities and col- 
's. I think that goes without saying. 

| wanted to ask what York is doing in the area of ma- 
lation with some of the community colleges, and 
be somewhat with some of the other universities. It 
| always my sense from a lot of people I know from 
lh school who transferred from university to university 
it was a bit of a quagmire getting certain universities 
accept other credits, because of the independence of 


iding courses. What is York doing in that area? 


‘Mr Levy: Between universities and colleges, we have 
de a considerable amount of progress that, I have to 
ait candidly, was long overdue. We have, for example, a 
‘operative effort in the Durham area between Durham 
\lege, Trent University, Ryerson Polytechnical Institute 
ll York that put on a program that allows students to 
isfer between the different universities with considerable 
‘e. We are trying as a co-operative to fill an educational 
»in a large, growing area that has no local accessibility to 
versity education, and we are building alliances. I think 
ire is a considerable way to go in that. I think a lot of the 
lls that have existed are coming down, but I do not want 
oretend that it is perfect harmony at the moment. 

Mr Sutherland: Let’s take a first-year sociology 
ss. Can you give us some indication where the class size 
uld have been 10 years ago versus where it is now? 

Mr Levy: I know what you are getting at, so let me 
to characterize it rather than being exactly specific. It is 
sre than class size. Let me tell you what it was like 
iybe 20 years ago. Twenty years ago a sociology student 
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would have the probability of being in front of a full-time 
member of faculty, probably in a class that was in the 50s, 
probably with an opportunity for a tutorial after the class, 
and almost certainly would have an essay-type question, a 
writing requirement in the course that would have consid- 
erable criticism by the full-time faculty member of the 
quality of the work done. 

I would say that if you look, not at York but at a random 
university today, the probability is you would have a very 
high chance of finding maybe a full-time faculty member, 
maybe a part-time faculty member, maybe a graduate stu- 
dent doing that course. The course would be 100 and 
something. There would not be a tutorial hour after it and 
those who most need the extra help would not get it. If 
there was an essay question, you would not get the critical 
content you would have 20 years ago. I do not think that is 
a York-specific phenomena. Perhaps Western and York are 
no different in that regard. 


Mr Sutherland: Have you had to eliminate some of 
your essay courses because you cannot afford the funds for 
markers or because the class size is so large? I know we 
hear a lot about people’s writing skills coming out of col- 
lege and university, that they are not what they were 15 
years or 20 years ago. Are we seeing that type of thing 
occurring at York as well? 

Mr Levy: I have to say to you, no. We put literacy, 
writing and mathematics, so high on our agenda that every- 
thing will be cut, I think, before that. It is sad in some ways to 
read reports that give you and the public the impression 
that universities only care about graduate students. The 
care of the undergraduate students in writing courses and 
literacy courses is quite profound. We put a very large 
proportion of our resources into writing, and it has not 
gotten bad to the point that we would—I do not know what 
we would do. It would be such a philosophical problem for 
us that I do not know how we would deal with it, so no is 
the answer. 

The Chair: Thanks for a good presentation, showing 
that even though we have a $9.7-billion deficit, there is 
still a lot more that we have to do as the government. 


Mr Runciman: On a point of order, Mr Chairman: I 
wonder if it would be possible to try hearing this next 
submission with the air-conditioner on for a few minutes. 
If we cannot hear the witnesses, then we will have to turn 
it off, but it might be helpful to all of us if we cranked it on 
for a few minutes. 


ONTARIO COALITION 
FOR BETTER CHILD CARE 

The Chair: Our next presentation is from the Ontario 
Coalition for Better Child Care; Janet Davis, president. I 
do not know if all of you can sit at the table because there 
is only— 

Ms Davis: We figured out a way we could do it. We 
figured it was late in the day and you have probably been 
listening to dry briefs all day long and we would like to 
liven it up a bit. 

Mr Runciman: As long as it is not against the law. 
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Ms Davis: We would like to welcome the opportunity 

to let this committee know what we think about the bud- 

_get. We would like to start off the top to show you in a 

concrete, symbolic way what we think about this budget. 

As you probably see, what you have tied on your micro- 
phone is a shoelace or a shoestring. 

Critics, particularly the members directly opposite me, 
have said since April 29 that this is an exorbitant, extrava- 
gant budget. We would like to differ. We think it is a 
shoestring budget. We believe that in child care we have 
for too many years been operating on shoestring budgets, 
and in fact the budget we have this year will continue the 
practice of juggling budgets. We know all about shoestring 
budgets. We know that with shoestring budgets you have 
to choose your priorities. 

We were pleased that this government did not take the 
route of other provincial governments and drastically slash 
its social programs. We had seen other governments doing 
more draconian things. 

Actually, I am not going to follow the brief. It is there 
for your information. You can listen rather than read it. We 
prefer it that way. 

The deficits that have been created, as most of you 
probably have heard from other deputants, were mostly a 


result of the lack of transfer payments from the federal — 


government. We have deplored the kind of economic poli- 
cies that are being pursued by the Mulroney government, 
particularly the reduction in transfer payments in social 
programs which have an impact directly in Ontario and 
specifically on child care. We know that all the expendi- 
tures at the provincial level now, with a 5% ceiling on the 
Canada assistance plan, will be coming out of entirely pro- 
vincial and municipal dollars, and this government is 
struggling with how to deal with that. 


1540 

But what we are here to say is that we have to continue 
to spend more money on child care. We are facing a con- 
tinued crisis, worsened by the recession, and we would 
like to give you an opportunity today to hear from the 
people who are actually struggling day to day with the 
kind of budget restraints that we are. 

I want to say as well that the January 31 announcement 
by Minister Zanana Akande was positive. We felt some 
relief that there was going to be some movement on child 
care. However, the three main planks of the announcement 
have yet to be fully implemented. 

The down payment on pay equity to the non-profit 
sector: We were very pleased there was recognition that 
there needed to be immediate salary enhancement. How- 
ever, the down payment has yet to reach the hands of the 
people working in child care. We are not sure as yet how 
much and when and if, so we are extremely anxious to see 
that this money is forthcoming. 

The 5,000 subsidized spaces: While they are minimal 
as far as we can see, there is tremendous need for subsidies 
for spaces still not taken up across the province. We think 
there is only about a third of the spaces taken up. Many 
municipalities are in the position of not being able to cost- 
Share the subsidies available to them, so we again Tecog- 
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nize that there are some fundamental flaws in the: 
child care is funded. 

The commitment from this government to reform ¢ 
care is also positive. We hope it is not going to be a] 
tracted process where we consult for 16 months and { 
think about what people have said and finally get aro 
to doing something by the end of the term. We expect 
want to see some significant reform in the short run. 

I must say about the budget itself that, because of 
delays, we do not actually have, to date, even the e 
amount of the allocations for child care. We have he 
however, that the overall budget is higher than it was 
year. But it appears as though the capital allocations h 
been cut completely; the program development f 
money, which is intended to expand child care, look: 
though it has been cut almost completely; and both 
these initiatives mean that the expansion of child care 
been absolutely curtailed. We are extremely concer 
about that and we are actually quite angry that this kinc 
information has not been made available to us to date. 7 
former government in fact allocated $20 million in cap 
money each year, and it looks as though we are not e 
going to get that for child care this year. We have not s 
any horrific cuts. We obviously, though, are experienc 
significant reductions and we are not going to be able to 
any major reform or any expansion unless additional fu 
are available. 

I would like to turn it over to my colleagues and fell 
members to explain the kinds of situations they are liv: 
with daily. 

Ms Yardley: My name is Monica Yardley. Over | 
last three years I have been chairman for the parent ad 
sory board committee which meets once a month to ¢ 
Cuss policies and issues that affect the day care at 
Stephen’s and King Edward. I am also here as a sin, 
parent to speak on behalf of many single parents who I: 
sure are out there. 

I am fortunate. I am a bookkeeper and I work for sm 
architectural companies. I have a job, but without subsid 
would probably be on welfare. I am sure there are ma 
single parents out there who would like to have affordab 
quality day care, but without subsidized spots they canr 
work and as a result they are not being able to live satisfé 
torily or put their children anywhere so that they can do this 

I know there are 4,200 licensed vacancies in Met 
Toronto now, but they are not subsidized vacancies. I a 
aware that within our own day care the infrastructure 
going to suffer considerably. Without any parents bei 
able to pay the full amount of fees, day cares are going 
have to cut back on quality, meaning cut back on the sté 
time, just a lot of issues that are of concern. | 

Second, my other point I would like to bring up is thi 
as the chairman of this committee for five years, I a 
aware that the minor capital expenditure allocations f 
renovating the playground at King Edward have alwa' 

been promised and bumped to the following year. This h 
gone on for five years. I am curious to know what kind: 
funds will be allocated for this, especially this next year. 
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{s Skuly: My name is Mary Gabriele Skuly. I am in 
region, at a centre called St John Boscoe. Since in- 
yn St John Boscoe has struggled. We are in a middle- 
| neighbourhood which is mainly mortgage-heavy. 
Jess to say, we do not access a lot of full-fee families 
ise they just cannot afford it. 

Je also had a hard time getting a purchase-of-service 
‘ment with York region because it was in a deficit 
ion with quick expansion of child care in the region. 
‘region chose not to access any of the 5,000 spaces. It 
ichose not to access 250 spaces that the provincial 
rmment was going to give it in 1990 because it could 
iome up with 20%. We are still in operation because 
yrovincial government gave us a grant to Carry us 
igh, but it is going to be a tenuous operation. We are 
luite sure what is going to happen with this centre. 

Ve are here basically to ask for your help. We need 
; money in this system. Families can no longer afford 
care. There are many empty spaces. There are 1,500 
lies in York region sitting on a fee assistance list. 
ie are 926 vacant spots in York region. The province 
alked about pay equity to non-profit child care work- 
and to date we still have not seen any money and we 
ot know when it is going to come. The province is 
mitted to non-profit centres and we just do not see any 
‘tives for these commercial centres to convert. It is 
lous that there is not enough funding. 


Ms Marshall: I am Cecilia Marshall. I am a single 
int from Jesse Ketchum Child Care Centre. I have two 
jren: one is 10 and the other is four and a half. 

_have been with Jesse Ketchum for close to seven 
's now. It is attached to Jesse Ketchum Public School 
provides approximately one third of the population of 
school. 

The present condition of the building, which was built 
1912, is deteriorating, but unfortunately there are no 
ital funds available from the province. Without these 
Is we cannot meet the building codes and fire regula- 
s and, therefore, our licensing standards. My concern is 
if we do not meet these licensing standards we will be 








{ would just like to add that Jesse Ketchum is Canada’s 
day care centre. We made it through the Second World 
and I am hoping that, with your assistance, we can 
| make it through this next budget. 

The Chair: There is more. Sorry. We have approxi- 
ely 15 minutes left. If you want the panel to ask ques- 
s, please keep that in mind because we may wind up 
ing time for only one question per party, and if it goes 
full length, no questions at all. 

0 
Ms Hepworth: My name is Gael Hepworth. I am here 
ell you as a taxpayer that I am a very angry taxpayer. I 
e heard rhetoric from my politicians over the past five 
ts about how they are willing to get serious about 
men’s issues and helping families out there and are seri- 
about the day care issue. As a consumer out there, the 
‘ity is it is not true. I am a full-fee parent. I have paid 
fee since I had my child three years ago. Today | 
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figured out somewhere in excess of $40,000 will be spent 
by my husband and myself paying child care fees up to the 
point where he is four years old and he is eligible to go to 
half-day day care. 

What happens out there in the day care system is that 
because the funding is so spotty, it is very difficult to get a 
child into a quality day care centre. I moved my child out 
of a profit day care centre into a non-profit day care centre 
recently, looking for a better quality of care. I find that 
because the funding is so spotty across the province, and 
the inconsistency of approach, it is difficult to get your 
hands on. Your administrators spend all of their time ac- 
cessing money from full-fee parents or partial-fee parents 
and trying to make their budgets meet and still at the same 
time to deliver a program that is outstanding to the chil- 
dren in their care. It is outrageous. 

In terms of women being able to function in this society, 
you talk about training being important. I tell you, we cannot 
access training unless we have good, quality child care. We 
cannot access whatever it is that this society has to offer 
unless we have access to good, stable, quality child care. 
The only way that will happen is if we provide a stable 
funding base for these administrators to get on with the job 
of providing good, quality child care for all children in 
Ontario. 

As a parent I feel penalized by the fact that I chose to 
have a child. We are more than capable of sustaining the 
cost involved, but at the same time I spend my time going 
out to find that there are thousands of people on the waiting 
list for child care. Because they cannot access subsidies, the 
spaces are not full in the centres and the staff get laid off. It 
becomes a very difficult operation to keep running. It is 
not a lack of demand; it is a lack of political will on the 
part of the leadership. You are the leadership and I want to 
know why you are not putting the money where it needs to 
be. This is a service that is required by the taxpayers and I 
do not think we should carry the burden for ever and ever. 


Mrs Smith: My name is Carol Smith. I am here today 
to represent Direction 2000, which is a non-profit organi- 
zation whose overall goal is to assist interested parents and 
community groups to develop viable non-profit quality 
child care. That goal is founded upon the following princi- 
ples: that quality child care is founded on a thorough under- 
standing of development; that parents have both a right and a 
responsibility to participate in all aspects of their children’s 
upbringing; and that child care is a family support service, 
a community service, and must reflect local needs. 

Our concern is that there is no commitment in this 
budget for program development funds, and it is program 
development funds that allow us to assist the community. 
Our organization has been without funding since June 30, 
so our projects are without the support of a consultant and 
I am without a job. We offer a vital service to the commu- 
nity, one that ensures the fulfilment of our goal. We believe 
this government wants to be responsive to community 
needs, this government wants to form a partnership with 
the community and this government is working towards a 
reformed system. However, you need to be a good partner 
to the child care community that now exists. You cannot 
abandon this system while you are working on a new one. 
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While I was thinking about the presentation—and 
someone earlier said you have a lot of dry facts being 
offered to you—I tried to think of a way to illustrate my 
point. At the moment there is a circus in Toronto. No re- 
flection on this group, but to the child care community it 
rings true. Picture a circus where just recently the owner- 
Ship changed hands. The new owners want to be respon- 
sive to the community, make some changes, build a better 
circus, so they look at what they can do; add more animals, 
more acrobats, more clowns. They study it, they meet with 
their patrons and they study it some more. But at the top of 
the tent, the high wire act is still going on. The partici- 
pants—tead child care community—are walking the tight- 
rope. They are juggling dollars, enrolment and staff. 
Others—read new centres—are swinging out on trapezes 
and reaching out for supportive hands and finding none. It 
will not be long before they will all tumble to the ground 
because the new owners forgot to put up the safety net. 

The system as it now stands needs that safety net. They 
need to know that their partner is not just paying lipservice 
to the partnerships. 

Direction 2000 asks that you consider the negative 
consequences that the lack of program development funds 
will bring to the child care community as it now exists. 
Our children, our families and our communities deserve 
your support. 


Ms Willard: My name is Mary Willard. I represent 
the York Region Coalition for Better Child Care. I would 
like to reiterate that we feel it was a very positive move in 
the right direction when pay equity was awarded to child 
care workers in non-profit centres only. There is a very 
high percentage of the child care centres in York region 
that are commercial. Where are the incentives to encour- 
age commercial centres to convert to non-profit? Enough 
centres are willing to convert to non-profit. Where are the 
funds to make those conversions possible? 


Ms West: My name is Cheryl West. I supervise the 
Pat Schulz Child Care Centre, located in the City Adult 
Learning Centre in Toronto. The City Adult Learning Cen- 
tre is for students 18 years and over who return to school 
for their high school diploma. This year the enrolment is 
projected to be over 2,000 students. The Pat Schulz Child 
Care Centre is an infant-toddler centre with 25 spaces, 
located in the same building. Two thirds of our spaces are 
prioritized for children of students, and our waiting list, 
updated just this July 1 through 16, has 197 children waiting. 
Some 169 of them are in need of subsidy; 28 of them are 
full fee. At least 80 of those 169 are hoping to be students 
this September, of course, depending upon child care. 

As September approaches, I receive at least four calls a 
day from students hoping to go to school this fall again, 
depending upon their child care. I take their names and J 
advise them to call Metro children’s services so that they 
will be considered for eligibility for Metro subsidy. That 
waiting list I believe to be 11,000 children long. This is 
most discouraging for these young women trying to build 
futures in Ontario. 

In January 1990, the student body at the City Adult 
Learning Centre signed a petition requesting that we ac- 
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commodate preschool children. The principal agree 
that time that there was the need and he allocated Space 
the project. We applied for money to the province tor 
vate and start up the program, but we were told that fi 
were no funds available in 1991. In fact, I believe 
Toronto area office is not even accepting applications 
this year. The amount of relief made available for ¢ 
care by the current government’s budget is a pinhok 
light in a long, dark tunnel for students, primarily won 
in families I speak with each day. 

In addition to the crisis that we face regarding the] 
of money to fill the existing spaces within the commur 
the new dilemma we will face will be competing for qu 
fied staff as public sector pay equity settlements put p 
sure on private non-profit centres to keep salaries at pa 
with municipal centres. 


As a supervisor of a centre, I feel and see the hardst 
and strains on social services through the families ] sp 
with, as well as the staff and problem-solving I have to 
every day. The waiting lists speak to the need of the peo 
of Ontario for a provincially funded child care system. 
you review today, be mindful that many of these fami 
have been waiting a year or longer for child care, that. 
operations are currently funded on shoestring budgets ¢ 
that we need a directly funded provincial system in orde 
avert the closures we are now facing across Metro Toro 

I would just like to add that the child care commun 
as well as myself, would welcome these hearings at a fed 
level, but it is shameful that we are spending tax dollars 
this review today. 


Ms Davis: As you can see, we are struggling da 
with the crisis in child care. The problems have existed 
years. We have had Band-Aid solutions posed to the ch 
care community each year for the last several decades. 

I also want to reiterate what Cheryl has said. Why: 
are even examining the expenditures on social program: 
beyond me. Of the total $9.7-billion deficit, $1.5 billion 
new programs. The rest is as a result of cost-sharing she 
falls. It is outrageous that we should be Spending this tit 
and this energy questioning the expenditures of this budget 

I want to reiterate again that there is a great deal 
Support for a reformed child care system, there is a gr 
deal of support for the agenda of this government, and al 
can say is get on with it. Put aside this dithering oy 
whether this is the appropriate way to go. There are t 
many people who are suffering as a result of delays and 
a result of non-implementation of programs, and we ji 
want to say again that this is not an exorbitant budget, it 
a shoestring budget and we need more. | 
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The Chair: We have time for one question per par 
beginning with the New Democratic Party. 


Ms M. Ward: I have questions. Which one shall 
choose? Conversions, perhaps. We had a group of privé 
day care operators in yesterday, and some of your mei 
bers were mentioning that. I got the impression you feel 
is a good idea. They seem to be vehemently opposed 
even considering it. Do you have any comments on that? 
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st another quick comment: I think there are quite a 
spaces available right now. The subsidies are not 
That should spur them on to consider that. 


is Davis: There are a number of answers I could give 
p that. One, I support the NDP’s position that we need 
ove towards creating a non-profit system in Ontario. 
sed only look south of the border or to Alberta to look 

| experience of other jurisdictions to see what happens 

| we have a large commercial sector in child care. 
_we need to do is to begin now, while the sector is 
‘enough. One quarter of the centres are commercial. 
1d of the spaces but a quarter of the sector is for- 
|. We need to look at putting in place incentives to 
that conversion take place. 

| is a question of quality. Despite the fact that the 
inercial lobby may tell you there are no differences in 
ty, there is a large body of literature, and a report 
} cally prepared by the ministry which was a review 
li the research done that shows categorically that the 
ty of care in the for-profit sector is likely to be poorer. 
ies not say that they are all bad and that all the non- 
it centres are great, but overall, if we want to move 
rds creating a high-quality system of child care, it 
is to be non-profit and public. 

Mis M. Ward: Is that report recent? 

As Davis: Yes, it is called Factors Related to Quality in 
H Care, produced by the Ministry of Community and 
al Services. If you look to the European experience, 
{ am not just talking about social democratic countries, 
‘ommercial sector is virtually non-existent in Europe. 
y are miles ahead of us in taking the route that we need 
» to create a high-quality system of child care. 

Mr Phillips: The Agenda for People I carry around 
| me all the time. I think I have even mentioned to you 
ire that this is because it was the— 

s M. Ward: It is dear to his heart. 

Mr B. Ward: You are going to memorize it. 

Mr Phillips: It is the document that was essentially 
sommitment that was made to people like yourselves, 
‘I think you felt very strongly about it. I am listening 
fully to what you said about the implementation of that 
uda, which I think called for 10,000 new spaces, pay 
ity for your sector, and all right away, I think. 

‘As you know, the budget is not being held up; the 
zet is implemented. This is just a hearing now on what 
dle think of the budget, so nothing has been delayed on 
Vhat explanation do you get of the fact that virtually 
2 of the agenda, if I understand your comments, has 
1 implemented? What is the answer you get when you 
the minister that question? 

Ms Davis: You know the answers. It is a question of 
ars, and there are not sufficient dollars to implement 
programs they would like to implement. It is obvious. 
Mr Phillips: But their document, the Agenda for Peo- 
said we were in a recession last year. I am just won- 
ng what excuse you get. 

s Davis: The shortfall in transfer payments from the 
eral government is certainly a reality that we did not 
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expect to be prolonged—or maybe we did expect to be 
prolonged. 


Mr Phillips: That was in place last year. 


Ms Davis: But what angers me very much about the 
federal cutbacks is that they are in programs that are man- 
datory programs. Social services and welfare— 


Mr Phillips: I am sorry, but the Agenda for People 
knew all of that. I am just wondering what you get from 
the provincial government as an answer. 


Ms Davis: The answer is that there are insufficient 
funds. 


Mr Runciman: I just have one question, a comment 
really, with respect to the covering letter you had on your 
presentation. You have a quote in here: “‘It’s not enough, 
to say there isn’t enough money,’ Davis stresses.” 

From my perspective, it is not enough for you and 
others to approach government and say, “Look, all we 
want is more money.” I think it would be helpful for all of 
us, regardless of what political stripe we have, if interest 
groups appearing before legislative committees suggested 
innovative and constructive ways in which a government 
could trim costs. I know you are talking about transfer 
payments from the federal government, and perhaps that is 
an easy knock, but I think you are looking at this govern- 
ment incurring close to a $10-billion deficit, the federal 
government an annual deficit in the neighbourhood of $30 
billion, and I do not think that all of us as taxpayers can 
last indefinitely running those kinds of deficits at the fed- 
eral and provincial levels. So I think, from my perspective 
as a provincial politician, it would be most helpful when a 
group like yours appears before us to Say, “This is the 
justification for increased funding for our particular inter- 
est and here are ways in which we suggest those funds can 
be achieved and without incurring additional deficits for 
all of us as taxpayers.” 

Ms Davis: We would support the government’s pro- 
posal for a minimum corporate tax and looking at some 
revisions to the tax system and some obviously progres- 
sive forms of taxation that would increase revenues. We 
are not economists. We come forward to talk about child 
care because that is what we know. 

Mr Runciman: I do not think we all have to be econ- 
omists. We are all taxpayers and we all have concerns and 
we all have views to express. From my perspective, it 
would be helpful if all interest groups took a look at the 
broader picture rather than focusing simply on their own 

area of interest. That is all I am suggesting to you, when 
you appear before us in the future, any legislative commit- 
tee. You may be criticized for making specific suggestions, 
but you folks are here to criticize us quite frequently, so I 
think you should be prepared to take some of that heat as 
well to come up with some specific suggestions. 


Ms Davis: I think we did mention some proposals. We 
support the proposals that have been suggested by this 
government and we are hoping to see them implemented. 


The Chair: Thank you for your presentation this after- 
noon. 
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PROPANE GAS ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


The Chair: Our next presentation is the Propane Gas 
Association, Ontario committee: Rene Chartier, director; 
Tim MacDonald, officer; Marshall Wice, officer; Al 
Hindmarsh, officer; Alex Goerk, officer. 


The Vice-Chair: The Chair has just stepped out for a 
minute, so maybe we will just start the presentation any- 
way. Just to let you know the format, you have a half-hour 
altogether. Whatever time you take for your verbal presenta- 
tion will be subtracted from the 30 minutes, and the time left 
will be divided up among the three parties to ask questions. 

If you would like to start, just before each of you is 
speaking please introduce yourselves so we have that on 
Hansard. 


Mr Chartier: Thank you, Mr Chairman. My name is 
Rene Chartier. I am the director of communications for the 
Ontario committee of the Propane Gas Association of Canada. 

I would like to thank two members of the clerk’s staff 
for helping us to be here today, Mrs Karen McKay and 
Monica Marshall. We are very grateful for their advice and 
their kind thoughts. 

The principals of my association, representing all per- 
sons who live and work in the great province of Ontario, 
are Al Hindmarsh from Oakville, Bob Callow from Au- 
rora, Tim MacDonald from Unionville, who will be our 
spokesman this afternoon, and Jack Patriarche, his col- 
league from Unionville. Behind them are Marshall Wice 
and Alex Goerk. 


Mr MacDonald: Thank you very much for allowing 
us to present our position today. 

] just outline the background in terms of how the auto 
propane industry was established in Ontario back in 1980 
in response to energy security concerns that first occurred 
in 1974, with the first Arab embargo and oil shock and 
subsequently higher prices of crude oil and gasoline and 
diesel fuel oil. In 1979 there was another oil shock with the 
Iraq-Iran war, which again resulted in shortages of crude 
oil and higher prices for gasoline, diesel fuel oil, etc. 

In 1980 the Ministry of Energy in Ontario established 
an alternative transportation fuels program, of which pro- 
pane was a very key and integral part. There are a couple 
of key principles with respect to that program, of which 
one is that government and industry would work together 
in the area of demonstrations and research. By far and 
away the most critical aspect was the fact that there was a 
fiscal regime in the way of no motor fuel taxes for propane 
and other transportation fuels and a sales tax rebate to 
encourage vehicles to go off gasoline and diesel and on to 
propane and other alternative fuels. At the same time, the 
federal government had a $400 grant program to foster the 
same kind of activity. What we have seen in the last few 
years is a move away from that original fiscal principle. 
That has hurt the industry and we have experienced declin- 
ing conversions in recent years. 

It is critical for this industry to have a proper fiscal 
regime to survive. Any country that has a viable alternative 
transportation fuels industry requires proper fiscal support 


from government and requires government and industr 
work together to develop alternative transportation fuel 

Our purpose here today is to outline the benefit 
propane in terms of its benefits for energy security, for 
environment, for job creation and for investment, the 
portance of auto propane to the whole propane indy 
and the importance of a proper fiscal regime to ensur 
ongoing viability. 

Just in addressing the first issue in terms of ene 
security, you can see here from this chart that back in. 16 
when this program came into effect, in terms of the pro 
oil reserves in the world—and this is world demand 
reserves—the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Co 
tries controlled 60% of the world’s proven reserves; h 
OPEC countries controlled 40%. In 1988, OP 
controlled 77% of the world’s crude oil reserves and n 
OPEC controlled 23%. The key point here is that ene 
security was a very important issue back in 1980 and to 
it is just as compelling as back then, if not more so, 
have all seen the recent events with Desert Storm and 
war in the Middle East. That certainly is not a very ste 
area in the world. This issue of energy security is just 
compelling a reason to diversify our energy options to 
as it was back in 1980. 

I just want to outline here energy consumption wit 
Ontario by key sectors. You can see in that green piece 
the pie—that is industrial—28% of demand consumpt 
of energy in Ontario. Basically that is mining, major ind 
tries, steel industries, etc. Commercial—restaurants, co 
mercial operations—is 8%. Residential is 13%; that 
energy used for hot water, heating, cooking, clothes dryi 
etc; electrical generation, that is energy used to prod 
hydro, such as nuclear energy and hydro-electric ener, 
the energy industry is 15% of demand. That is energy us 
in refineries, etc. In transportation it is 24%. 

The point I want to make is that in all these segme 
there are choices; there are options. You can use natural g 
hydro, propane or oil-based products. In the transportat 
segment, the energy used in transportation is 98% oil-bas 
The balance is basically propane and compressed natu 
gas. I guess the key issue then is that the key energy se 
rity issue rests with oil and the key sector is transportatic 

Turning now to propane, we will say at the outset 
the propane industry in Ontario and Canada is a very sm 
energy segment. It represents only 1.5% of energy in Cana 
The big players are hydro, natural gas and oil-based produc 
Within Canada, the domestic demand for propane—thal 
propane used for residential, commercial, industrial, ete 
billion litres. The production in Canada is 8.5 billion litr 
The key point is that there is abundant supply of propa 
within Canada, and today most of that is exported to | 
United States, which is totally different than with oil. | 
are importing light crude oil in Canada. | 

Looking at these various segments within the propa 
industry, we have the same segments as any other enerj 
We have industrial, which represents 23% of the propa 
consumed in Canada and likewise in Ontario. That is us 
for mine, air, heating; also, a major segment in industrial 
forklift. Propane has been used in that application for 0\ 
40 years because it is clean-burning and has very positi 
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‘ions relative to gasoline and, as you know, forklifts 
\ed inside warehouses, etc. Propane has been used for 
, many years because of its environmental benefits. 
psidential represents 15% of propane demand in Canada 
again, that is furnaces and water heaters and clothes 
s, etc. Commercial is 23%, agriculture T%. 


he main point I want to make here is auto propane. 
| propane in Canada is one third of this industry’s 
ind. If you look back at this industry, we were a 3-bil- 
litre industry in 1980. Auto propane did not exist. 
ly we are a 3-billion-litre industry and auto propane 
sents one third of the industry across Canada and 
lof the industry in Ontario. I am saying this industry is 
|very important. 

‘ou are probably wondering what happened to the rest 
The expansion of natural gas mains has taken away a 
f the demand from what we call the traditional pro- 
| market. Propane is a gaseous fuel like natural gas. It 
ied beyond the natural gas mains. Natural gas mains 
| expanded and taken that market away from propane. 
hnately for the auto propane market and industry, auto 
lane developed in 1980 and has picked up the slack. 
the key point I want to make here is that auto propane 
«tremely important to this industry. It has become the 
‘st segment. Within the province of Ontario, it repre- 
5 35% to 40% of our industry. 

(he other point I want to make is that like natural gas, 
les high-efficiency furnaces very well and can be used 
|great product to go off hydro or go off oil, and it burns 
| the same characteristics as natural gas. 

Now I want to talk about the environmental benefits of 
yane. Propane as a fuel is extremely good in all the 
or areas of concern: smog, greenhouse effect. We think 
the best alternative fuel in terms of global warming— 
’ low carbon dioxide and methane emissions. We have 
1 working with Environment Canada to measure emis- 
s. We have material in the handouts you have in front 
‘ou with respect to emissions. We will just go through 
ue of the highlights here very quickly. 

‘On this chart we have taken some information with 
yect to a Chev Silverado. You can see that the far, dark 
‘set of charts is the government standard. The pink is 
41 weather urban starting, the blue is normal city driv- 
| and the darker blue is highway driving. You can see 
| propane is measured against the government standard 
all different types of situations: highway, city driving 
| cold weather driving. If you look at hydrocarbons, that 
inder the government standard. It improves in highway 


} 
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Last October, World of Wheels sponsored a rally 
loss Canada with four fuels: gasoline, compressed natu- 
\gas, propane and methanol. I will say at the outset that 
ise were brand-new Tauruses. They were not optimized 
iset up for the various alternative fuels. They were just 
hverted to propane or natural gas or whatever, and the 
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optimization was not complete. But you can see here the 
results of propane with respect to other alternative fuels 
and to gasoline. 

The first chart indicates propane against gasoline and 
other alternative fuels with respect to regulated emissions, 
hydrocarbons, carbon monoxide and NOx. Propane is the 
green fuel; gasoline, pink; the government standard is light 
blue and CNG is the dark blue. With respect to hydrocarbons, 
which are particularly important with respect to smog, you 
can see that propane stacks up very well against all the 
other alternative fuels. With respect to carbon monoxide, 
again propane stacks up very well with the all the alternative 
fuels, better than CNG and better than methanol. Finally, 
in terms of NO,, again propane stacks up very well. It is 
the best fuel in the area of NO,, which is very important 
for global warming and acid rain and photochemical smog. 

The other thing I should say about propane is that it is 
in a sealed system. You have two kinds of emissions: tail- 
pipe emissions and evaporative emissions. Propane runs in 
a sealed system, so right off the bat you eliminate the 
potential for a lot of emissions. 

In the area of unregulated emissions—formaldehyde; 
VOCs, which are volatile organic compounds; methane 
and non-methane hydrocarbons, which are critical for the 
creation of smog—again we have the same scale. We have 
gasoline in the light purple at the far left of these bar charts, 
CNG in the dark blue, propane in green and methanol in 
light pink. 

You can see in the area of formaldehyde that propane is 
the best alternate fuel. In the area of VOCs, propane and 
CNG are neck and neck in terms of their emissions. With 
regard to methane, propane again stands out very well, 
considerably better than CNG. And in the area of methanol, 
again propane stacks up very well. 

We have other information on emissions which can be 
made available to members of this committee if they want. 

The other thing I should say about propane is that back in 
1980 there were virtually no vehicles running on propane. 
Today there are over 50,000 vehicles. 

We have been the most successful in the field in grab- 
bing hold of this challenge and creating an alternate trans- 
portation fuel. We had to, given our market dynamics, as I 
went over. But we certainly have proven we are successful. 
We have an infrastructure in place today of 1,700 outlets. 
We can provide a solution today, and we are doing it right 
now, but we can expand that solution further for the envi- 
ronment, for energy security. We are here today. We are 
not saying we are the whole solution, but we are saying we 
are a very strong part of the solution. 

We have a number of challenges as an industry. We are 
not saying we are perfect. There is a low awareness of 
propane. We are a very small energy source—as I said, 
only 1% to 1.5% of total energy in Canada—so there 1s a 
low awareness. We are working as an industry to improve 
that awareness. Second, at times that awareness is nega- 
tive, and we have tried very hard to alleviate those con- 
cerns with the public. In the last three or four years there 
has been a government-industry committee looking at the 
propane industry with industry, with the Ministry of Con- 
sumer and Commercial Relations, with the Association of 
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Municipalities of Ontario and with the Consumers’ Associ- 
ation of Canada. 

A study was completed in terms of the fuelling of auto 
propane. That study indicated that propane was as safe as 
gasoline in terms of safety incidents, so we have a job to 
do in terms of promoting the product and ensuring that it 
continues to be a very safe fuel, which it is today. 

As an association, we have developed various pump 
island attendant training courses in the last couple of years to 
properly train people in the fuelling techniques of propane. 

Declining conversions is a very, very critical issue to 
this industry. Clearly if we do not have conversions, our 
volume will plummet. We have seen some impact on that. 
I just want to show you some numbers very quickly with 
respect to conversions. 

The total numbers at the top—for example, 23,000 in 
1990 and 17,700 in 1987—are the total conversions done 
in Canada. The pink are non-Ontario conversions. That is 
particularly in Alberta and British Columbia. The green 
ones are in Ontario. What we have seen in the last few 
years is a decline in conversions. There is a perception out 
there by the public that propane has less support from 
government than it did before. 


Back in 1989 there was an imposition of a motor fuel tax _ 


in two stages. That sent a message out to customers, who 
said: “Look, I am looking at converting my vehicle, but 
are the economics going to stay the same? Are the assump- 
tions I based my original decision on going to remain the 
same?” That was a concern for a lot of our customers. 

We have seen declining conversions. Last year we did 
4,500, and we are working very hard as an industry to 
increase that number. That is the critical lifeblood of this 
industry. Back in the early years there were a lot of conver- 
sions that came off very quickly. Today we are working to 
make sure that the conversions are done properly. Several 
companies warranty conversions so the customer has a 
comfort level that the conversions have been done properly. 
1630 

As I mentioned, back in 1980 this program was 
launched as an alternate transportation fuels program. One 
of the key principles was that there be a level playing field. 
All transportation fuels would have the same terms and 
conditions in terms of government Support and in terms of 
a fiscal regime. That level playing field has been changed. 
Propane is now the only alternate fuel that pays a motor 
fuel tax, and that has hurt us. 

We feel the support that other alternate fuels have been 
getting is not the same as what propane has been getting, 
although I will say that in the last budget there were some 
bright signs and positive indicators—I want to talk about 
that next—with respect to propane pricing. 

One of the issues we have faced is that with the advent 
of the road tax, the spread between propane prices and 
gasoline prices tends to narrow. What that did was change 
the economics. The fleet user who was using propane saw 
his economics deteriorate because all of a sudden instead 
of propane not having a road tax, it had a tax of 4.3 cents a 
litre on it. . 

The advent of the GST, which arrived in January this 
year, impacted on our economics another 2.5 cents; it nar- 


rowed the gap another 2.5 cents. Gasoline had a fe 
Sales tax on it. The federal sales tax was taken out 
GST was put in. The effect was neutral. Propane he 
small component of federal sales tax, about two tenths 
cent a litre. The advent of GST narrowed the gap bety, 
gasoline and propane because we had to put that righ 
the pump price. Right off the bat it was narrowed. 

I will commend the Treasurer on his recent budget. 
did not increase the motor fuel tax in the last budget. | 
there is a 1.7-cent tax on gasoline right off the bat, 
another 1.7 in January. That will tend to widen the spres 

Technology is a very big issue for the industry, ' 
automobile industry is constantly progressing in term: 
technology. We are working very hard to maintain a te 
nology both in engines and in refuelling infrastructure, 
that requires investment. I will talk about that a little 
further. 

We have had some concerns with respect to the ap 
cation of government regulations at the fuels safety bra 
level. We have information on that in your handout. It; 
concern for us. We are working Closely with the fy 
safety branch and the MCCR to try to make sure we w 
together in a more positive way. ° 

With respect to employment, this is a new industry 
did not exist in 1980. We have had a very positive imp 
on employment in Ontario and on economic actiy 
Looking very quickly at conversions, conversions gener 
economic activity. If you take 4,500 conversions, ¢ 
costs about $1,800. That is retail spending of $1.8 milli 
We have looked at the impact of this based on an inp 
output model. Every $10,000 of retail spending genera 
$12,000 of gross domestic product impact. That is a ber 
fit to the Ontario economy of $9.7 million, or 324 pers¢ 
years of employment. | 

Concerning motor fuel sales, 400 million litres 
motor fuel sales at, let’s say, 28 cents a litre generates $1 
million of retail spending. The GDP, or gross domes 
product, impact of that is $130 million. Again, that wast 
there before. The person-year number of jobs is 4,500, 
in total you are looking at 5,000 jobs. I will say that a! 
of these jobs in the refuelling infrastructure are for tho 
people in the 18-to-24 age bracket, where unemployme 
is particularly high. We have, as I said, brought out trai 
ing programs to help them do their jobs better. What cou 
this impact be if these conversions were 20,000, like thi 
were before? What could the impact be on jobs and ec 
nomic activity? 

What is the impact on the Ontario budget, on the ca 
flow of the Ontario government? We do kick in, throus 
our motor fuel tax of 4.3 cents per litre, $17 million. A 
mittedly, the government forgoes road tax on our product 
but that is essential; if we do not have a proper fisc 
regime, our industry is dead. The province does forgo ti 
revenue. That represents about $38 million. That has n 
been updated for the recent changes in the budget, but 
think it is basically very accurate. The provincial sales té 
rebate for converting vehicles of $750 a vehicle represen 
$3.4 million, but on the previous page, I indicated tl 
gross domestic product impact of this industry of abo’ 
$144 million. Based on that same input-output model, 16! 


traditionally flows back in terms of tax revenue to 
cial coffers. That is a plus of $23 million. 
le net negative cash-flow impact on the province, in 
iof finances, is $1.6 million. What could it be? That 
ot count, by the way, the impact on society in terms of 
| cleaner air. What are the benefits of having lower 
in terms of hospitalization and the health program? 
is not factored in there, so there are a lot of other 
its that are not factored in there that are real costs. 
‘conclusion, the energy and environmental reasons for 
ting all the transportation fuels, particularly propane, 
ren more important today than they were in 1980. 
Ine offers an alternative to gasoline that can meet 
| policy objectives, create employment and invest- 
in Ontario and provide long-term security of supply. 
ie initial policy of fuel neutrality has been eroded to 
etriment of the auto propane industry, and this is 
ng the industry directly and making it difficult to 
ithe necessary investments in infrastructure, market- 
ssearch and development and demonstrations. 
ur recommendation is to make the playing field more 
las it was back when the program came to light, 
‘se we are experiencing declining conversions. Spe- 
recommendations are: increase the sales tax rebate for 
ine conversion to $1,000 from $750 to match the one 
tly available for CNG; extend the period of eligibil- 
it the rebate from three months, as it is today, to 12 
hs; provide some tax relief to propane to mitigate the 
: of the GST on auto propane and the gasoline price 
id—I will say that the recent budget went a ways to 
ido that; and, in association with the federal govern- 
, permit accelerated depreciation of investment in 
lling infrastructure. 
4 summary, propane provides a great opportunity for 
rio in terms of energy security, in terms of the envi- 
ent, in terms of job creation, in terms of investment. 
auto propane industry is very important to the propane 
stry. There are a lot of companies in Ontario that are 
jor 100% dependent on auto propane. They jumped 
ithe market when this opportunity came about. If the 
|propane industry disappears, this industry will shrink 
ine third to 40%. But if you look on the upside, what is 
hotential that could be there? Cleaner air, more jobs 
(better energy security in the transportation sector, 






























The other thing too is that I think it is an excellent 
nple of industry and government working together. We 
| worked well for the last 10 or 11 years. We want to 
linue to work together to build this industry for the 
prment of the public policy goals I have mentioned. We 
iId like to expand that partnership and work with in- 
jry and government to have more government vehicles 
ropane, and maybe have government work with us to 
‘oach the Chryslers and Fords and GMs of the world so 
can produce vehicles that run on propane. 

[That would help the provincial government too. If ve- 
les are produced at the factory level, conversions are 
|necessary. The Ontario government can look at that 
0 sales tax rebate; that may not be necessary. The pric- 
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ing of vehicles coming out of the OEMs—the original 
equipment manufacturers—the Chryslers and Fords and 
GMs, is similar to gasoline because off the line it does not 
have to be converted. The Treasury saves that money and 
it still has the benefit of a clean-burning fuel and energy 
security; there is an abundant supply in Canada. I appreci- 
ate the opportunity we have had to speak to you today. I 
am probably taking too much time, but we appreciate the 
opportunity, and that concludes my presentation. 


The Chair: Actually, time expired, but if committee 
members have questions, perhaps we can start with having 
one or two questions per party, beginning with the Liberals. 


Mr Kwinter: In your total conversions, what propor- 
tion are commercial or fleet users and what proportion are 
individual consumers? 


Mr MacDonald: By far and away the majority are 
fleet users. I would say 90%-plus. The benefits of convert- 
ing to propane come to the fore in that fleet application 
because you drive more miles. Keep in mind that because 
you have to pay for a conversion of $1,800, you have to 
drive enough miles to generate savings to get that pay- 
back back. Fleets generally like to have that pay-back 
within a year to 18 months. 

There are, though, opportunities, we believe, in the 
commuter market. If you drive enough miles the pay-back 
will be there. There still is pollution coming out from lots 
of vehicles, but clearly the lion’s share, 90%-plus—that is 
an estimate but that order of magnitude—is fleet users like 
couriers, taxis, limousines, those kinds of vehicles. 


Mr Kwinter: The reason I want to know that is it 
seems to me that is where you really have to concentrate your 
effort. That is where the greatest growth would be. I agree 
that one of the major hurdles would be to get the original 
equipment manufacturers to make that a factory option. 


Mr MacDonald: Yes, precisely. 


Mr Kwinter: That would solve a lot of your prob- 
lems. We saw that in the 1970s with diesel. A lot of people 
went to diesel and a lot of commercial vehicles are still 
diesel. That should be, I would think, one of your major 
thrusts, to get original equipment manufacturers to make 
this a factory option. 

Mr MacDonald: That is exactly right; no question 
about it. It has been very successful. If you look at Hol- 
land, 20% of the fuel that is used in the vehicle market is 
propane. There are 500,000 vehicles. There is no reason 
Canada could not have 500,000 vehicles on propane. In 
Ontario we could have 250,000 vehicles. We could handle 
five times more, with the supply we have. We are there 
now. We have an infrastructure in place today. We have 
1,700 facilities in Ontario available today. 


Mrs Sullivan: I want to follow specifically on your 
recommendation relating to the motor vehicle tax on alter- 
native fuels. As I recall the history of this, and I would just 
like you to bring us up to date, when the incentive was put 
into place, it was put into place and considered by virtually 
all of the subsequent treasurers as a temporary tax until the 
industry came to maturity and the alternative fuels were 
seen as a real alternative for users. There was, as I recall, 
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concurrence between your industry and the Treasurer a 
couple of years ago that in fact your industry had reached 
that maturity level where it could compete, because there 
still was a differential between propane and regular gaso- 
line, and that it was an appropriate time for that tax to go 
back on. Would you just like to comment on that? 

Mr MacDonald: I could be wrong, but I do not recall 
the industry saying, “Now is the time to put on the tax,” 
per se, or “an appropriate time.” You are right that a criti- 
cal thing is the spread between propane and gasoline. 

. When the program was launched, as I understand it, 
back in 1980, it was a long-term program, a 15-year pro- 
gram, and the principle was: “Let’s create an environment 
where government and industry work together in the area 
of research and demonstrations. Let’s provide a fiscal re- 
gime and a level playing field and let the marketplace 
decide which fuels are selected by the public, fleet users or 
private individuals, whatever. That was the original intent. 

I guess what happens is that you get a mindset out 
there that: “This fuel tax has gone on. When is the next 
one going to happen?” In many ways it is a fear of the 
unknown—Once a fuel starts to get taxed, is another tax 
going to get on. I convert to propane when there is not a 
fuel tax. A fuel tax was put on? It first came in at 2.3 cents 
in July 1989, then another two cents; it was announced at 
the time of that budget for a total of 4.3 cents. Then the 
GST happened, then all these sorts of add-ons, so it is a 
combination of a number of things. Clearly it is critical 
that the spread be there. You are 100% right there, but a lot 
of it is perception. 

The fleet users are very much concerned with the eco- 
nomics of things. They are converting to propane because 
of economics. I would like to think they were converting 
because of the environment, but when it comes right down 
to it, they are converting because of economics. If they feel 
there is more tax to come, they get very nervous. They 
rethink. They tend to think a little farther. 

You are looking at a conversion. They are high mileage 
users, Every two or three years or four years they rethink 
their decision, and if the economic environment has 
changed or if there is some doubt about it, they pause for 
thought. 

In terms of your comment about whether the industry 
thought it was okay to put a 4.3 on or it was negotiated or 

whatever, I do not recall those discussions. It does not 
mean there were none, but I do not recall them. But you 
are right that it is critical there be a price spread between 
propane and gasoline and diesel. 

Mr B. Ward: I have a quick one. It is more of a 
clarification from a fiscal standpoint. You are suggesting 
that the fiscal support the government has shown your 
industry, now and in the past, should continue, and in fact 
should be enhanced if possible. The other clarification is 
that you agree with the fuel taxes that were implemented 
because it increases the spread, as I think you just stated, 
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which the GST closed and that by not taxing the m 
fuel tax, it has benefited your industry. 

Mr MacDonald: The GST came in this year, as 
well know. It added two to 2.5 cents to our price, and 
So to gasoline. It is true that the 1.7 cents a litre from 
Ontario budget that was announced in April, which 
instituted right away, and then the upcoming 1.7, will} 
widen that spread. That is, I guess, your point of clarificati 

We have to have a positive fiscal regime to be success 
If we do not have a sales tax rebate to foster conversions, 
will not have conversions. You see $1,000 for compres 
natural gas—I am not knocking any fuel; I am just stat 
facts—and you see it is $750 for propane. That send 
message out to people. You see other alternative fuels w 
no motor fuel tax, and you see propane with 4.3, T 
sends a message out. : 

I guess what we are saying is that we need a fis 
regime which allows us to provide the fleet users, the pt 
lic, the economic benefits. I commend the Treasurer - 
not putting on the road tax, not increasing it, and wideni 
that spread again, but what we are here to talk about a 
why we are here is to say: “Look, we need a fiscal regin 
We want a level playing field with all alternative fuels” 

Mr Sutherland: It is nice to hear a group saying tl 
the gasoline tax increase was a good thing. What I want 
know, just for some personal interest, is, roughly he 
many miles or kilometres a year would you have to dri 
to make it worth while to have a conversion, or what. 
you think from the economic standpoint? | 

Mr MacDonald: It depends on many things, 
course: the fuel efficiency of the vehicle itself; the spre 
between gasoline and propane. | 

Mr Sutherland: With the current Situation, wh 
would it roughly be? | 

Mr MacDonald: I would say you are looking at abo 
4,000 to 4,500 litres of propane a year. You guys can he 
me out if I am wrong here; I would say 20,000 to 30,0 
kilometres a year. : 

Mr Sutherland: I am at 39,000. 

Mr Wice: By good measurement, if you have a gas 
line vehicle and you fill it up two and a half times a wee 
then that is a vehicle that should be on propane. 

Mrs Sullivan: You have a customer. 


Mr Sutherland: I thought about it. I may still do it. 
did not think I would be driving this much. 


Mr MacDonald: We can take orders for conversiot 
today, if you would like to. 


Mr Sutherland: I am at 39,000 kilometres over 1 
months, so we are pretty well there. 


Mr MacDonald: We can arrange something. 
The Chair: That is it until 9 o’clock tomorrow moming 
The committee adjourned at 1652. 
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The committee met at 0909 in room 230. 


1991-92 BUDGET 


Resuming consideration of the 1991-92 provincial 
get. 

The Vice-Chair: Good morning. The Chair is going 
ye a little late, so I will be chairing in his place until he 
ves. It looks as if we have a quorum this morning. This is 
fourth day of the hearings by the standing committee on 
ince and economic affairs for post-budget commentary. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


The Vice-Chair: Our first group this morning is from 

University of Toronto: Robert Prichard, president; 
4 Horne, president of faculty; Judith Eichmanis, pres- 
nt of the staff association; Peter Go, president of the 
dent administrative council; and Robert McGavin, 
irman of governing council. We have half an hour alto- 
her. Whatever time you use in your verbal presentation 
1 be subtracted from that half hour and the time left 
ided among the three parties. 


Dr Prichard: Thank you very much, Mr Chairman. 
‘colleagues and I are grateful to you and your committee 
giving us the opportunity to appear and grateful that the 
nmittee is permitting these full and informed discussions 
he government’s budget. 

You have introduced the others that I appear with. Our 
n is that each of us will speak briefly from our particular 
spectives. I will introduce our position by speaking for five 
nutes. Each of my colleagues will speak for two minutes 
yond that in the hope that we will use less than half our 
ie for our presentations, leaving the remainder of the 
1e for any questions the committee may have. 

The 1991 Ontario budget states, “It is almost univer- 
ly acknowledged that the key to growth and prosperity is 
educated, adaptable, motivated and skilled workforce.” 
at is from page 79 of the budget. 

The budget, as you know, also speaks to the centrality 
innovation and technology research and development to 
momic growth and competitiveness. We at the University 
Toronto endorse these sentiments entirely. We believe 
t investments in people and investments in ideas rank 
‘h the most important and productive investments a society 
1make. We believe such investments are essential to build- 
;a province committed to both prosperity and equality 
opportunity and we believe investments of this kind are 
ver more critical and more compelling than in times of 
ious economic difficulties, such as those Ontario is ex- 
llencing at present. 

The University of Toronto is Canada’s most significant 
iversity. It does the most research of any university in 
nada by far. It graduates more PhDs and masters students 
in any other university in Canada by far. It graduates 
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more undergraduates and more professional graduates than 
any other university in Canada, and it counts itself as a 
university among a network of great public universities 
across North America and around the world. 

The University of Toronto is a major and very special 
asset of the province of Ontario, and the University of 
Toronto is, of course, dedicated to investments in people 
and investments in ideas, investments that can contribute 
significantly to Ontario’s future. But the university can 
meet its obligations to provide a university education of 
excellent quality, indeed pre-eminent quality, only if it enjoys 
adequate level of public financial support. 

How do we judge the budget against this requirement? 
First, we congratulate the government on maintaining 
transfer payments to the universities at approximately the rate 
of inflation. To have done less would have been disastrous 
in terms of doing further harm to a university system al- 
ready seriously damaged and undermined by 20 years of 
inadequate public policy and inadequate financial support. 

We also congratulate and thank the government for pro- 
viding assistance with meeting the costs of pay equity and for 
providing special funds for anti-recessionary capital projects 
that will mitigate some of our most pressing problems with 
respect to deferred maintenance and hazardous materials. 

I should also record our concerns. As we record our grati- 
tude for this financial support, despite the government’s reve- 
nue shortfall, we must record our concerns about the current 
state of financial support for the universities. 

While there has been much talk about the deficit identi- 
fied in the budget, there is another deficit that should also 
concern the government, this committee, and the people of 
Ontario. It is the deficit in essential support for our univer- 
sities. This other deficit, as I call it, can be measured in 
many ways. It can be measured as $410 million a year in 
base financial support, a figure based on the government’s 
own advice from the Ontario Council on University Af- 
fairs and acknowledged in the Legislature by the Minister 
of Colleges and Universities of this government as an ap- 
propriate measure of the shortfall in university revenue. 

It can be measured as Ontario ranking ninth out of 10 
provinces in support per student. It can be measured as 
Ontario providing only a fraction of the support per student 
provided to students in comparable public institutions in 
major American jurisdictions such as Michigan, providing 
55% more per student; Pennsylvania, 74% more per stu- 
dent; California, twice as much per student; on average, at 
public doctoral institutions in the United States, 40% more 
per student than is received at the University of Toronto. 

It can also be measured as the accumulated backlog of 
deferred maintenance, which at my university alone, has 
now reached $120 million of deferred maintenance pro- 
jects, and it can be measured as the loss of positions and jobs 
in the faculty and in the staff, and the consequent escalation 
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of student-faculty ratios and decimation of staff support ser- 
vices. This other deficit requires urgent attention. It will require 
more spending, not less; more investment in people and ideas, 
not less. 

The people of Ontario understand the benefits. University 
enrolment has grown by 30% just in the 1980s, and the 
economic return to a university education continues to out- 
strip all other forms of labour force qualification. 

In conclusion, we recommend that you endorse the 
transfer payments to the universities as the absolute mini- 
mum necessary to stave off further damage. We also rec- 
ommend that you urge the government, as a matter of 
urgency, to follow through on the Treasurer’s call for a 
plan of renewal for Ontario’s universities, and that you 
insist as a committee that the government bring forward a 
plan to ensure that adequate investments are made in the 
universities of Ontario to overcome the other deficit so that 
the full promise of our institutions can be realized. 

We at the University of Toronto and at other universities 
in the province stand ready to serve the people of Ontario. 
If equipped to serve to the limits of our abilities, the contri- 
butions we can make to the long-term economic strength 
and prosperity of the province of Ontario are enormous 
and enduring, and we would very much like to seize that 
opportunity. 

The chairman of the governing council, Dr McGavin, 
will speak next. 

Dr McGavin: Thank you for having us here today. I 
am in the unique position of being a government appointee 
who has been appointed by three different governments in 
Ontario: Tory, Liberal and NDP. While I have seen these 
changes in government, I have seen a remarkable consis- 
tency in the attitude of government to higher education. 
Higher education has become a low political priority. Our 
share of public funds has been eroded dramatically in the 
past decade. The youth and future of this province are 
being ignored. 

It has reached the point where Ontario’s support for 
post-secondary students now ranks ninth among the 10 
Canadian provinces. For all of us in Ontario, the richest 
and greatest province in Canada, that amounts to more 
than an embarrassment; it amounts to self-destruction. 

With the dwindling share of funds flowing to higher 
education, universities in this province have had to make 
deeper and deeper cuts in our programs. We have now cut 
so deeply that we are bleeding. The quality of education in 
Ontario is bleeding. At a time of critical faculty renewal, we 
are less and less able to attract top international scholars to 
our faculty. With this loss, we face the further loss of research 
funds and private sector participation in research projects, all 
of which would lead to more jobs for Ontarians. 

As we sap the quality and vitality of our universities, 
more than our competitiveness is at stake and more than 
the future job opportunities of the youth of Ontario. Uni- 
versities also contribute immeasurably to the quality of 
life, to research, to culture, to the learning, knowledge, 
justice and fairness of our society. We cannot afford to see 
the diminution of higher education in this province. 

By the same token, we know we cannot afford to in- 
crease deficits to restore university funding. With federal 


and provincial deficits, we have already mortgaged { 
future of Ontario’s youth. They are the ones who will ha 
to pay. While we hand them a legacy of debt, we are taki 
away their ability to handle it by letting higher educati 
fall by the wayside. So what Ontario’s universities need 
to get a better share of an existing pie. We need to real 
cate funds to education and make it a top priority in tl 
province. I think there is growing support for this, partic 
larly waen people come to realize just what is at stake. 

Support for our fund-raising efforts at the University 
Toronto indicates that the value of higher education 
widely appreciated. Students, the University of Toront 
270,000 alumni, faculty, staff and the private sector ha 
contributed in the past few years $125 million to c¢ 
broadly based campaign. But how can we go back { 
more if the society we serve keeps hearing signals tl 
there is no future for higher education in this province? \ 
need to pour money back into the foundations or the rest 
the structures will collapse. If you do not give higher ec 
cation a higher priority, Ontario will not have a future; t 
if you do, if you buck the trend of the past decade, t 
future will take care of itself. | 
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Dr Prichard: The next presenter will be Ms Bont 
Horne, the president of the University of Toronto r 
Association. 


Ms Horne: As president of the faculty association 
represent the 2,500 faculty members and librarians w 
work at the University of Toronto. What I want to talk 
you about, which is of particular concern to them, is wh 
is happening in terms of the quality of education that 
being delivered at our institution. Quality is being sac 
ficed for quantity, and that has been the situation for qu 
some time now. 

We all understand that having an education at the po 
secondary level involves more than just having fai 
crammed into the heads of students, yet more and mo 
professors are being required to use methods of teachi 
that result in that kind of delivery of post-secondary educ 
tion. Gone are the opportunities of the past where, in sm 
Classrooms, people were able to engage in lengthy a 
interesting discussion, where people were required to wr 
lengthy papers and articulate their thoughts in very we 
thought-out ways. You are now looking at classes of hu 
dreds, and in some cases over a thousand students in 
classroom. Just try to picture individual classes that exce 
the size of the entire enrolment of the high school t 
students have just left when they start their undergraduc 
education at the University of Toronto. 

It is impossible to deliver the quality that we are car 
ble of, and that we know is the best kind of education a 
the important education that needs to be delivered. Mc 
and more of my colleagues are using multiple-choice tes 
true-and-false answer papers in order to test the skills a 
abilities of the students in their classes. They find it uns: 
isfactory that this is the way they have to measu 
students’ ability. They find it unsatisfactory that they “ 
not meet with students outside the classroom. They find 
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Bstactory that tutorial classes are now as large as en- 
courses used to be a couple of decades ago. 

It is very important that we be aware of just what effect 
erfunding has had in the day-to-day life of the average 
ergraduate student. at the University of Toronto. I hope 
is short time I have been allowed that, with this partic- 
- example, I have helped give you an idea of exactly 
it is going on in the classroom where students from 
ilies like yours and the people you represent are now 
nding university. 

Dr Prichard: The next presenter will be Ms Judith 
hmanis, who is the president of the University of Toronto 
ff Association. 


Ms Eichmanis: As president of the University of To- 
to Staff Association, I represent some 3,000 administra- 
, staff members. For us the equation is a fairly simple 
+ Underfunding equals less real income for the univer- 
es, equals budget cuts, equals a very overworked and 
erely stressed administrative staff complement, equals in 
e cases reduced, and in other cases less efficient and less 
xctive services to faculty and students. So the bottom line 
nderfunding equals an inability on our part to perform 
»xactly the way we would like, to do the best job possi- 
for the university. I think that is probably a factor that 
ers our people even more than job insecurity, which 
riously is something they are facing. They are a very 
al, dedicated group and they tend to want to spend their 
le careers at the university. They want to do the very 
t job they can and they are being frustrated in that. 

They also have this enormous job insecurity facing them. 
2re are cuts going on, but workers all over Ontario are 
ing difficult times, so we are not asking for special 
icessions. We are asking you to believe that there is a 
blem resulting from underfunding and it is affecting the 
lity of education in Ontario. We hope you will hear and 
erstand that. 


Dr Prichard: The final presenter is Mr Peter Go, who 
he president of the students’ administrative council of 
University of Toronto. 


Mr Go: I represent over 32,000 full-time undergraduate 
dents at the University of Toronto, and I want to briefly 
cribe the underfunding crisis as students see it. 

The quality of the undergraduate degree has been quickly 
ded. Actually, for the last 15 to 20 years, there has been 
togressive decline in government support of the univer- 
es. I will not bore you or alarm you, as the case may be, 
h lists of direct consequences of underfunding such as 
dated equipment, crumbling buildings or overcrowded 
ssrooms. Rather, I want to point out one poignant exam- 
of the deteriorating quality of education and the whole 
lining student experience at universities. 

What has steadily occurred as a result of inadequate 
iding is a change from learning by a thought-provoking 
1 problem-solving process to learning by memorization 
1 regurgitation. Instead of low student-to-professor ra- 
3, sufficient contact with instructors and stimulating and 
icational assignments, we students are now relegated to 
ge lectures, sometimes with more than 1,600 students in 
> classroom, with very little direct assistance, and we 
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are forced to learn by memorizing, on our own, lists of 
facts and regurgitating those facts on our exam papers. 

Not only are the faculty frustrated with this kind of 
delivery, students are frustrated with receiving this kind of 
education. The multiple-choice test has never been so popu- 
lar. In fact, it is now called the “multiple-guess” exam. 

This is certainly not the model of quality education that 
is acceptable to students, parents or taxpayers alike, and it 
certainly does not bode well for the future competitiveness 
and wellbeing of our province in terms of a well-educated 
populace. 

The University of Toronto is working very hard with 
what it has, to provide a quality education, but obviously 
we do not have enough. Students are also contributing not 
only in terms of tuition fees, but also in donations to the 
university. Last year’s graduating class raised almost 
$500,000 in gifts to the university. We in SAC now have a 
trust fund that is close to $3 million to address the problem 
of accessibility for people with disabilities. 

The faculty and administration are also trying very hard 
to improve the quality of our education with new initiatives 
and, unfortunately, scarce funding. We are, as you can see, 
working very hard but we have not been given enough. 

Unless this government wants regurgitative learning and 
the decline in education at universities to continue, there must 
be a real commitment to the universities of this province. 

I want to reiterate the comments of President Prichard 
and the members of our group and state that this commit- 
ment to universities must come in the form of removing 
the underfunding deficit. 


Dr Prichard: Mr Chairman, as you can see, we are 
working together at the university from the different con- 
stituencies and working hard in difficult circumstances. 
We are not discouraged, despite our language. Indeed, we 
are fundamentally optimistic about the long-term possibilities 
for the university; but we are deeply concerned about the 
current situation and we want to work with elected repre- 
sentatives of all parties and of all the people of Ontario to 
develop a plan of renewal and recovery for Ontario’s uni- 
versities. We thank you for this opportunity to continue 
that effort with this committee. 


The Vice-Chair: Thank you, Dr Prichard. We have 
about three and a half minutes for questions from each 
party, so we will start with the third party. 


Mrs Cunningham: As usual, it is a pleasure to see 
the University of Toronto so well represented. I especially 
appreciated hearing from the faculty association and the 
students this morning. 

The presentation, Mr Chairman, as you and I know, is 
not new to us, but it is another opportunity to tell the 
elected representatives how serious things are at the uni- 
versities. Since time is so short I have two quick questions. 

One is from a member of the alumni at the University 
of Western Ontario who has chosen not to contribute for 
the first time in some 20 years because of accessibility and 
because of the complaints that his own family members have 
had—not unlike your own, Mr Go—in that if the university 
cannot provide a better quality of education, maybe the 
reason the government is not supporting universities is that 
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they are doing a fairly good job, but not towards the kinds 
of things you need, meaning money for faculties but fewer, 
smaller class sizes. If this is a trend that is beginning, 
certainly in my job as critic I would like you to comment 
on that. 

The other one is, what kind of response have you had 
from this government with regard to your renewal plan 
which was so well presented on your behalf in the pre- 
budget hearings for the last budget? 


0930 


Dr Prichard: Maybe I could attempt a brief answer to 
each of those. 

On the first, I think the evidence across North America 
is clear that great public universities depend on strong private 
support in order to fully accomplish their missions. At the 
same time, that strong private support is dependent upon 
strong public support, and the only way we can produce 
great universities in Ontario is through a combined effort 
of public support and private philanthropic support. 

One without the other will not do the job. If our potential 
benefactors lose confidence that the government supports the 
universities, they also, I believe, will lose confidence. If there 
is a vote of confidence through the public sector, I believe 
the private sector will similarly vote with confidence. 

With respect to the plan of recovery, at this point—I want 
to put it carefully. The Treasurer, in his announcement of 
the transfer payments, indicated a need for a dialogue with 
the universities in order to develop a plan of renewal, rec- 
ognizing the need for a multi-year plan of renewal, accepting 
the deficit in support of the universities and the need for a 
plan of renewal. At this stage that dialogue is not as advanced 
as I would hope it would be, and it is our position to the 
minister and to the government on a regular basis that there is 
no more important challenge facing the Minister of Colleges 
and Universities than the development of a plan of renewal 
and recovery and the gaining of cabinet support for that plan. 
That is the single most important challenge facing the minister. 

There are other issues of concern of course in the uni- 
versity sector, but in our view the single most important 
matter for the minister and the government is to develop a 
multi-year plan of renewal, and it is because of this that we 
urge this committee to continue to watch the government’s 
conduct in this area and to continue to urge the govern- 
ment to develop the plan which the Treasurer himself has 
indicated is required. 


The Vice-Chair: I think you have about half a minute 
left. 

Mrs Cunningham: For me? 

The Vice-Chair: Yes. 

Mrs Cunningham: That is unusual, is it not? I will ask 
my next question. 

Mr B. Ward: It is so early; it is too early. 

Mrs Cunningham: So early in the morning. When 
we were chatting about this recovery plan, part of that 
recovery plar was the contribution from students with re- 
gard to the tuition fees, and I am aware of other funds, Mr 
Go, in which students have been particularly wonderful at 
raising funds, especially for accessibility. The University 


of Ottawa is another example. I suppose I could direa 
question to you. 

We are asking the students to contribute in very differ 
ways than we did a decade ago or even two decades a 
They are doing a pretty successful job. The University 
Toronto is quite unique, but as I said, there are other u 
versities. How are the students at the University of Toro; 
now feeling about the recovery plan and the commitm 
with, I suppose I would have to say, the increase in fees 
behalf of students, their contribution? | 


Mr Go: I think, first, I will address the commitment 
an increase in fees and other things and come directly 
the tuition fee question. 

Students are committing to things like accessibility 
persons with a disability because they see value for th 
money. They see a jewel there that they can contribute tot 
they know will leave a lasting impact on the universities. 

For tuition fees, for them to work in a partnership w 
people like Rob, people like yourselves, they want to se 
real commitment also. We have come forward with a p 
posal that we would be willing to talk about an increase 
fees if we saw a commitment from the government. As far 
students at the University of Toronto are concerned, th 
have been frustrated because they have not seen a comm 
ment to an increase in the funding from the government, | 





The Vice-Chair: Moving on to the governing pai 
Mr Ward. 


Mr B. Ward: I would like to look at the positive b 
efits that our budget has implemented in Ontario, and p 
of that is our capital works projects and initiatives. It } 
been criticized by some, that either we should not he 
done it at all or it is wasted money. | 

In your presentation you mentioned commending | 
government for receiving some benefits from the ar 
recession package. For the benefit of this committ 
could you relate what projects or project was implemen 
through this initiative? 


Dr Prichard: Yes. I stand to be corrected by one of 
colleagues behind me, but I believe we received a total of j 
under $6 million in a combination of support for defen 
maintenance projects and control of hazardous waste p: 
jects. We have a backlog of such projects, as I indicated, 
over $120 million, individual projects recorded, and t 
has allowed us to make accelerated progress on the mi 
urgent of those projects. They range from stopping leaki 
roofs to controlling loose asbestos in buildings, through 
other essential repair and renovation projects right act’ 
the three campuses of the university. So this is essent 
support and it is for that reason that I made specific note 
its importance to us. 


Mr Christopherson: Dr Prichard, welcome. It is ac 
to see you again, and your colleagues. Thank you for y 
presentation, and thank you for your acknowledgement 
our ability to maintain at least the level of transfer payme 
to you and other funding partners. As you know, that wa 
priority for us before the budget. I think we met that comn 
ment during the budget, and I can respect and appreci 
your desire to see that level and more in following budgets 
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What I would like to focus on are some of the comments 
were made regarding the future of the province, the 
e of our economy vis-a-vis the amount of expertise 
have in our province to develop the kind of specialized 
+k, and particularly value added areas, to our economy. 
ould like to hear in your own words, if you do not 
d, for the record and for our own edification, as con- 
ely as possible how you would convince the public that 
ey needs to be spent in the area of education, particu- 
y in post-secondary, if we are to meet the needs of a 
nging economy where value added means so much. 
w would you phrase that to make the case to the public 
this government to continue to make it a priority and 
fact that we really, in our opinion, have no alternative? 


Dr Prichard: I am not sure I can do better than the 
ernment’s own budget, which states the case for the 
trality of investments in human capital in an Ontario 
momy which is going to survive and thrive through 
istant emphasis on higher value added, whether in ser- 
es or in products. I think the evidence is unambiguous 
he major western nations of the world that outstanding 
t-secondary institutions are an essential element at the 
end of the educational system to pull the entire quality 
he educational system forward and to provide the base 
ighly educated people, the base of research, the base of 
as, the base of innovation around which a value added 
nomy can grow and thrive. 

I do not think we have good examples to the contrary 
that proposition. We have many examples. One need 
y look at California and Massachusetts as two areas of 
y substantial economic growth arising from a direct 
nection with housing some of the finest post-secondary 
titutions in the world. We see that happening in Japan. 
» see that happening in Germany. We see that happening 
srywhere that economies are booming. We see it hap- 
aing in Ontario at present. I do not believe the Ontario 
ategy for economic renewal and recovery which is set 
tin the budget can be realized without having a number 
outstanding post-secondary institutions in the province. 


The Vice-Chair: Moving on to the official opposition. 


Mrs Sullivan: I am very interested that once again the 
iversity of Toronto is back bringing really a fairly nega- 
€ message to the people of Ontario about the quality of 
st-secondary education. 

I want to explore with you, in the base funding plan 
it you have put forward, the $410-million recovery pro- 
am, and I just do not recall what U of T would see as its 
r share of that additional money, if it became available. 
here would you see priority in a renewal program? | 
sall programs such as faculty renewal and centres of 
cellence which injected some capital for a period of 
1e, but where would you see priority as a first step in a 
alti-year program, and what would U of T see as its fair 
are of a new injection of funds? 


Dr Prichard: Thank you for the question. The Uni- 
tsity of Toronto represents approximately 20% of the 
iversity system in Ontario. Depending on what the rule of 
cation is, the share ranges from about 18% to 23% of 
tious different programs, so as a rough approximation, if 
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one takes 20% as the number, it would translate over the 
multi-year program into about $80 million of base financial 
support for the university. 

What priority would we attach? The proposal made by 
the Council of Ontario Universities called for each university 
to develop an individual plan of renewal and recovery which 
would be developed by a joint committee of staff, students 
and faculty, and the funds would be held in trust until such 
a plan was developed and filed, demonstrating exactly how 
the funds would be spent. As a result, in some sense it is 
premature for me to say exactly what the priorities would be, 
because it would come from that joint exercise, but let me 
say what I would argue for in that process. My colleagues 
can speak to whether they would endorse these views. 


0940 


The number one priority—the only priority, I would 
say—would be that of quality. The single greatest harm to the 
universities over the past 20 years has been the reduction of 
quality, and the turnaround will have to come by focusing 
investments on quality. The single most important such 
investment we could make, in my view, would be in faculty, 
in faculty renewal, making more faculty members available 
to our students, who have increased so hugely in number, 
such that we could drive down the student-faculty ratio, 
give more individual contact with faculty members to our 
students and reduce the scale of the enterprise from the 
scale described by my colleagues to a more manageable 
scale, more the scale that any of you who had the privilege 
of attending university in Ontario once knew as what a 
university education meant. So for me, the number one 
investment would be in more faculty to provide better 
quality to students. 

The second area of priority for me would be more 
support for students through student services; that is, to 
think only of what happens in the classroom as the core of 
the education is, I think, an impoverished view of a high- 
quality education. There is a variety of student services, 
from counselling to training to placement, through a vari- 
ety of services which surround and support any extracur- 
ricular life of the university. Those have in some sense 
been hurt even more and they need to be rebuilt through a 
joint effort of our students and our staff. 

So for me, at the University of Toronto—and I speak 
only for our university and only for myself—quality and 
focusing on faculty and student support services are the 
two things that I would assign the highest priority to, but 
my colleagues may want to endorse or differ on it. 


Ms Horne: I would certainly endorse that. I think it 
was clear that my message had to deal with the first part of 
that. Just to give you an idea, in spite of the fact that there 
has been some renewal money put into the institution re- 
cently, we are looking at a 10% reduction in the current 
faculty over the next four to five years in order to meet the 
budget guidelines that the university has put forward at the 
moment, at a time when the enrolment is continuing to 
increase. So even what we view as an unacceptable situa- 
tion today is going to be worse next year and worse again 
the year after that, unless something beyond maintaining 
the status quo is done for our institutions. 
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Mrs Sullivan: I am surprised that you have not men- 
tioned library books. 

The Vice-Chair: Sorry, I am afraid your time is up. I 
want to thank you very much for making your presentation 
today, and I know Mrs Cunningham and myself were glad 
you elaborated when you said the University of Toronto 
was the most significant university. 


LABOUR COUNCIL OF METROPOLITAN TORONTO 
AND YORK REGION 

The Vice-Chair: We will move on to our next presen- 
tation, the Labour Council of Metropolitan Toronto and 
York Region; Pat Clancy, vice-president, and Brenda Wall, 
executive assistant. 

Good morning, and welcome to the standing committee 
on finance and economic affairs. Just to let you know, you 
will have a half-hour altogether for the presentation. The time 
you use up for your verbal presentation will be subtracted 
and then the time left will be divided between the three 
parties for questioning. 


Mr Clancy: Thank you very much for having us here 
today. It is kind of a new role for labour to be here talking 
to a government that it has confidence in. 

We would like to present to you our brief. I am going 
to ask Brenda Wall, the executive assistant to the president 
of the labour council, to read the brief, and then we will be 
prepared to answer any questions that we can answer. 


Ms Wall: On behalf of the Labour Council of Metropol- 
itan Toronto and York Region, we are pleased to have an 
opportunity to address this committee regarding a matter 
of crucial importance to our membership, namely, the On- 
tario budget. 

The Labour Council of Metro Toronto and York Region 
represents approximately 180,000 members in over 400 
affiliated local unions throughout this region. Our members 
have been hit hard by the recession and have suffered greatly 
at the hands of federal Tory economic policies. Therefore, we 
are very pleased to discuss our view of the Ontario budget 
and its implications for working people and the citizens of 
this province. 

The current recession is the worst recession in Ontario 
since the Great Depression and has had a devastating effect 
on working people everywhere. Estimates of job losses in 
the first year of the recession range from 215,000 up to 
323,000 throughout Ontario. Those are figures that have 
been given to us recently by the Social Planning Council of 
Metropolitan Toronto. Similarly, estimates in the Toronto 
area run close to 135,000 in the same period, March 1990 
to March 1991. 

These figures are hard to comprehend, yet we have 
certainly witnessed the effect within our labour council 
membership. Thousands of workers are coming to us for 
assistance through our Metro Labour Education and Skills 
Training Centre, a special workers’ education centre servicing 
the needs of employed and unemployed workers. They are the 
victims of the devastation in the manufacturing sector, and in 
this region they are older workers, immigrant workers, work- 
ers of colour and workers with low-level literacy skills. 

The elimination of manufacturing jobs is significant. In 
1981, one in every four jobs was in manufacturing, in 
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Ontario and in Toronto. By 1986, a little over one in ev. 
five jobs was in manufacturing. In the first quarter | 
1991, less than one in every six jobs is in manufacturing 
has happened very quickly and it has had an effect on 1 
entire economy. These manufacturing jobs are difficult 
replace. They have traditionally been much higherpay 
jobs than in most other sectors. 

What is different about this recession too is that th 
jobs are gone for ever. In 1982, 24% of layoffs were due 
shutdowns. In 1990, 65% of reported permanent layo 
were due to partial or complete closures. Business bat 
ruptcies as well as personal bankruptcies have increas 
tremendously as a result of the recession. 

In March 1991 the unemployment rate in greater ] 
ronto reached 10.1%, and even this figure is misleadi 
What is not evident in the numbers is the amount of p 
time, low-wage employment that working people ni 
have to endure just to survive in the economy. For the 
thousands who are still jobless in this city, however, th 
are being added to the welfare rolls and the ranks of | 
poor and the homeless. In May 1991 in Toronto we h 
124,000 people on welfare every month, 120,000 peo; 
on family benefits allowance, over 175,000 people on 1 
almost one in five on some form of social assistance in t 
Metro area. 

It comes as no surprise to us that Brian Mulroney 
against the Ontario government’s budget. That is becat 
this budget is trying to do something different, trying 
fight the recession rather than worry about the deficit. T 
federal government, on the other hand, pushes ahead w 
its agenda on behalf of big business. Its aim is not 
satisfy the most basic social and economic needs of or 
nary Canadians, but rather to maximize the profits: 
wealthy investors and allow them to restructure the ecc 
omy according to their priorities. All of their policies a 
actions, which have led us into this recession, have be 
based on this premise. | 

The federal government has carried out cutbacks whi 
have hurt all Canadians, but they have cost Ontari¢ 
most. Cutbacks to established programs, to the Cana 
assistance plan and other programs will cost the people 
Ontario over $1.6 billion. The result is increased pressi 
on the provincial programs, such as welfare and soc 
services, which are designed to alleviate poverty. T 
freeze on established programs financing could well me 
the gradual death of medicare as a national program ¢ 
joyed equally by all of us by the 1996-97 fiscal year. 

One of the major reasons for the loss of hundreds: 
thousands of jobs in this country, and in particular in t 
region, has been the free trade agreement. Let’s look at { 
myths created by the federal government when it sign 
the deal. ) 

First is the myth of job creation. The fede 
government’s predictions for employment growth unc 
the free trade deal kept getting revised downwards, but 
one time they predicted 350,000 new jobs. Even by cc 
servative estimates, the Canadian Labour Congress in 
cated that up until early 1991 there have been 226,000 j 


losses directly attributable to the free trade deal. This dc 
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include those lost in spinoff industries as a result of 
it closures. 

As we have indicated, the effect on the economy as a 
jle is almost immeasurable. When people do not have 
3, they do not buy goods and services. Unemployment 
he construction trades is running from 40% to 80%. 
il stores and small service industries have been clos- 
down all over the country. 


0 
The promise around our social safety net can be simi- 
y exposed. The truth is that we have seen massive cuts 
JI as well as other cutbacks and clawbacks. 

We were also promised the best training and adjust- 
t measures in the western world by the Tories, but to 
2 the victims of free trade and plant closures are still 
ting. In fact, according to the unemployed workers who 
e to our centre, access to training and adjustment pro- 

s is severely limited even where programs exist. Rigid 
ria in the vast majority of programs and services, lack of 
ilable training seats and unnecessarily high entrance 
uirements are the norm. This is even worse for immi- 
int workers, who also face systemic racism, sexism and 
ism when attempting to access programs. 

Right now we are faced with the prospect of the Canada- 
Mexico free trade agreement. In our view, this will mean 
same for working people in this region as the current 
e trade deal has meant: that is, jobs lost as companies flee 
ith; big business pressure to limit and cut back on social 
grams that provide a so-called subsidy to Canadian em- 
nyers; increased pressure on cultural programs and sup- 
rts; and a willingness to march to the tune of economic 
icies dictated by American corporations. After the dev- 
ation caused by the current deal, it is hard to believe that 
$ government is willing to submit the Canadian popula- 
n to further suffering. There is no concern expressed for 
her the continued exploitation of Mexican workers or 
t the possible effects on Canadian workers. We are 
ased to see that the Ontario government has come out 
varly against the extension of the deal to Mexico. 

|The imposition of the goods and services tax by the 
Jeral government is just another example of placing the 
den on to individual Canadians and away from corpora- 
ins. It involves a massive shift in tax burden and represents 
nassive attack on working people, the poor and the gen- 
al population, just at a time when suffering is at its worst. 

It has become clear to all that this regressive tax is hurting 
ople even worse than predicted. According to the GST 
nsumer information office, the average family will pay an 
tra $570 a year in GST, about 50% more than predicted in 
yvernment studies used to argue for its introduction. 

The NDP government in Ontario has done all it can to 
ise objections and refused to harmonize Ontario’s retail 
les tax with the GSTiand refused to piggyback the pro- 
ncial sales tax on top of it. This has meant a saving of 
170 million a year, money which stays in the pockets of 
ntarians. 

High interest rates hurt working people and hurt the 
sonomy, despite what the federal government has 
aimed. They have continued with their dual policies of 
gh interest rates and a high Canadian dollar and as a 
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consequence have added to the devastation of the economy 
of Canada. They claimed that high interest rates are neces- 
sary to fight inflation, to support the Canadian dollar and 
to attract investment. Instead, the high interest rates have 
added significantly to business costs by raising the cost of 
capital and they have killed jobs in this country. They have 
maintained the Canadian dollar at artificially high levels, 
especially vis-a-vis the United States. This undercuts the 
competitiveness of Canadian goods and services in the US 
and adds to the devastation caused by the free trade deal. 

It is in the context of all these regressive economic 
policies imposed upon us by the federal government that 
we must view the Ontario budget. We believe that it is a 
step in the right direction, not only for our members but 
for the entire population of this province. In the context of 
the recession and federal government cutbacks, the provin- 
cial government had to make some tough choices. In put- 
ting the wellbeing of people before the deficit, they moved 
in the opposite direction to the Tories. Mulroney’s answer 
is to raise taxes and cut services, making the recession 
worse. The answer of the Ontario government is to fight 
the recession through: 

Sustaining and creating 70,000 jobs, so the province 
lost 260,000 instead of 330,000. Or, if you take the larger 
figures that we have heard recently, lost 330,000 instead of 
400,000 jobs; 

Undertaking the most aggressive anti-recession effort in 
all of Canada through increasing overall spending by 13.4%; 

Creating the $700-million anti-recession program. 
When combined with the contributions of local government 
and agencies, total spending will exceed $900 million; 

Maintaining health care and education despite cutbacks 
from the federal Tory government; 

Responding to the need for action in such areas as 
worker protection, pay equity, social assistance reform, af- 
fordable housing and the environment; 

Putting spending power in the hands of Ontarians. By not 
imposing the provincial sales tax on the GST, $470 million 
will be left in the pockets of consumers in 1991 and en- 
riching the Ontario tax reduction for low-income earners; 

Creating a $215-million social assistance reform pack- 
age that is designed to provide benefits for those who are 
in greatest need, to help people get into the labour force, to 
increase fairness and accessibility and provide further relief 
to overburdened municipalities; 

Providing providing tax relief for the poorest of 
Ontarians by initiating the largest enrichment program in 
the history of the Ontario tax reduction program. This $50- 
million enrichment means the number of low-income earn- 
ers whose Ontario income tax will be eliminated or 
reduced will increase to 700,000 for the 1991 tax year; 

Allocating $48 million in 1991-92 to help lay the 
groundwork for self-government and resolution of land 
claims for support for research and negotiations; $30 million 
to be spent on community infrastructure such as waste and 
sewer systems; and $5 million for 400 new child care 
spaces on reserves; 

Allocating an additional $12 million for new shelter 
beds and enhanced services for women who are victims of 
domestic violence and an increase of more than $8 million 
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to expand and enhance services to women and children 
who are victims of sexual assault; 

A sum of $125 million will be made available to 
Ontario’s transfer agencies, to both major and other agencies, 
to assist them with the cost of pay equity; 

An unprecedented level of provincially supported 
housing activity for the development of another 10,000 
non-profit housing units which will cost the province ap- 
proximately $150 million in annual operating subsidies 
when completed. 

Big business spokespersons, the media and the opposi- 
tion parties have all criticized the budget for its deficit. 
When the NDP came into government, it discovered that 
the budgetary surplus confidently predicted by the Peter- 
son Liberals was a $2.5-billion deficit. Since then, facing 
the worst recession in 50 years, the government has made 
tough choices while managing taxpayers’ money carefully 
and compassionately. 

In all of the discussion of the province’s budgetary 
deficit, little attention has been paid to its causes. Most of 
the deficit comes from the financial reality of the recession: 
falling revenues, increasing costs in health care, socia! ser- 
vices and education. A very large part of it is the impact of 
federal transfer payment cuts. The cumulative impact of 
federal cutbacks in established programs financing is cost- 
ing Ontario $3.6 billion in 1991-92 alone. Last year, pro- 
vincial revenues fell at the same time as more people 
required social assistance. We have documented the situa- 
tion in the Toronto area above. 

Ontario’s projected deficit of $9.7 billion is moderate if 
considered in perspective with the record of recent Conser- 
vative governments. The Ontario deficit is comparatively 
low in terms of total spending, in terms of gross domestic 
product and in per capita terms with other provinces and 
with federal governments under Conservative govern- 
ments. The Ontario Federation of Labour has documented 
this in its brief. 

Spending now is critical to stimulating economic 
growth, to responsible fiscal management and to helping 
our fellow citizens in difficult economic circumstances. As 
the figures above demonstrate, Ontario spending is not out 
of control. In fact, it is less than other provincial govern- 
ments spent to get out of the last recession. 

Ontario’s public debt charges, the interest cost of carrying 
its debt, are low as a share of its total revenues. The federal 
government spends 36 cents of every dollar of revenue as 
interest on its debt, spending which only serves to benefit 
investors and bond dealers. In contrast, Ontario spends less 
than 10 cents of every dollar of revenue on interest costs, less 
than every province except Alberta and British Columbia. 
These costs will rise to 11.6 cents next year, still far below 
the federal rate and less than the debt charges of most 
provinces. 

Ontario lost its triple A rating, but so did the Liberal 
government when it first came to power. They did not 
regain it until four years later. 

The Ontario government has got a bad rap for this 
budget from much of the corporate press, but there are many 
other who believe the government is to be commended for 
its initiatives. Working people in our community believe 


that this budget is a step in the right direction, and there he 
been others who have indicated their support, including { 
TD Bank, with its guarded support, and recently the C 
ference Board of Canada, and even more recently than t! 
a list of progressive economists including Mel Watkins a 
other high-profile economists in this country. | 

In conclusion, we would like to thank the governm 
of Ontario for holding public hearings on the budget a 
providing us with an opportunity to present our views. C 
members are well aware that Ontario’s economy, like oth 
around the world, is undergoing, and needs, restructuri1 
We want an efficient economy which provides secure, we 
paid jobs at high levels of employment. We want an econot 
which is highly productive yet is environmentally as w 
as socially sustainable, an economy in which the benef 
of growth are shared fairly. In our view, this budget is 
major step in the right direction. It represents an inve 
ment in the people of Ontario to lay the groundwork | 
sustainable prosperity in the 1990s. 
1000 | 

The Vice-Chair: We have about three and a half m 
utes per party for questioning, starting with the governi 
party. 

Mr Christopherson: There has been a lot of conce 
tration on the deficit number of $9.7 billion itself. Many 
the business community are hollering that this is going 
weaken the economy so badly that business, along with 
money, will flee to other places. The net result will be 
loss of jobs. As an organization that represents 180,0 
working people, a credible, sophisticated organizati 
which has the means to research and do its homework 
these matters, why does it not share this vision of impendi 
doom with regard to jobs in this community as it relates 
the budget? | 


Mr Clancy: I do not think we can really say we do 
see some impending doom, but we really do not see tl 
impending doom being caused by the spending of the go 
ernment in its first budget. We do not see that getting int 
deficit is the reason why we are going to lose jobs 
Ontario. | 

I think we have a much worse enemy than any deficit t 
Ontario budget could have created, and that deficit happe 
to be the gentleman who sits in Ottawa and constantly tri 
to erode the whole protection we have as a country as | 
as workers are concerned. We have lost more jobs becau 
of the free trade agreement than we will ever lose by a: 
deficit the province is going to create as a government. — 

With the impending free trade deal with the Mexica 
and Americans, we are still going to have that kind 
problem. On a positive note, we feel the government h 
moved forward in the area where it could move forwa 
and supported workers in the public service, and in su 
porting workers in the public service it at least has shov 
to other workers that we have a government that is inte 
ested in workers. | 

It is sad that the government does not have the oppor! 
nity to do some of the things in the short time it has been 
government that we expected it will be able to accomplish’ 
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» long term, as far as job protection and other things like 
it are concerned. 

Mr B. Ward: Since these hearings have taken place 
s week, I have been amazed at the number of groups 
it have come out in support of the budget and of diverse 
ckgrounds, from accounting and from social groups. 
st yesterday a business organization came out and com- 
nded the Treasurer. 

We had one economist give a brief. I was a little con- 
ed by his view of a particular segment. I would like to 
us on the impact the federal policies would have on 
tario, and you touched on it. This economist, from a well- 
own brokerage firm, stated that the high dollar and high 
erest rates really did not have much of an impact on 
tario’s economy. I was just wondering if you can expand 
what you stated. What is your view of that comment? 


Mr Clancy: I am not sure who the economist was, but 
hink we have run into a situation, again with high interest 
tes, and not, as economists and the government like to 
y, high interest rates that the market determined; but high 
erest rates foisted on us by the Bank of Canada that 
ere put there mechanically. They were not interest rates 
t had anything to do with what the marketplace was 
xing or anything else. Those interest rates certainly made 
difficult in Canada and especially in Ontario in the area 
‘construction, house building and things like that. 

I really do not want to constantly criticize the federal 
vernment, but with the economic policy of the federal 
yvernment, what else can you do in this country but criticize 
e federal government? It certainly has done more than any 
‘oup in the world to destroy the fabric of Canada, both 
nomically and socially. Those kinds of policies have 
it impossible, really, for an economy to grow. 

With putting that kind of cap on the ability of an econ- 
ny to grow and then undermining that economy even more, 
d the people who depend on that economy, the workers 
f this country, by allowing a free trade agreement where 
e made a level playing field for the Americans but forgot 
| put a spot on that level playing field for Canadians, I am 
ot sure anybody can say that interest rates really did not 
npact on the slowdown of growth in Ontario. I am not 
ally sure what that economist said, because I have not 
ard any of his remarks, but you cannot have a manufac- 
ired interest rate that has nothing to do with the market- 
lace that is not going to stifle the economy. 


Mr Phillips: I was interested in your opening com- 
1ents about the confidence you have in the government. 
his was just a bit curious to me. When the government 
ame in, I think the unemployment rate in Ontario was the 
ywest in all of Canada. Now there is a lower unemploy- 
ent rate in at least four of the other provinces, in spite of 
fulroney and all those other things. So the working peo- 
le of Ontario, which is everybody, I guess, will also be 
yoking at the ability of this budget to kind of turn the 
conomy around. I guess that will be a measure that we 
rill probably be talking about with you next year. 

I think we have kind of seen two kind of responses to 
1e budget now. There is a pattern emerging from these 
earings. One group will come and say, “Listen, the budget is 
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going to do nothing to get the economy rolling again, and 
all those who rely on the government for assistance are 
going to be worse off because there won’t be the ability of 
the economy to fund their programs.” Others say: “This 
budget is great. It will get the economy going. We love it.” 
It is a bit like forecasting weather, because probably we 
will not know for another year, but how will the government 
sustain your confidence? What will things look like a year 
from now as a result of this budget that the labour council 
of Ontario will say, “Yes, this budget has worked”? 


Mr Clancy: I do not want to try to use a crystal ball. I 
think we really have to take a look at what this government 
has done initially in saving about 70,000 jobs in the public 
service, what it has done in providing incentives for con- 
struction and for work programs in a period of time when 
the economy was in a downspin and everybody was saying 
to the government, “You can’t spend money.” I think a 
government with the intelligence to take a look at what 
really needed to be done and the courage to do that is a 
government that gets confidence from workers. 

One of the reasons we really do not see the great swell 
of confidence from workers is because really, with great 
respect to the press and those people who own the press, 
this government does not get the kind of publicity the 
opponents of this government get. It is far easier in this 
society, with this government, which is doing things that 
are non-traditional in the role of the governments we have 
had since I was a boy, Liberal and Conservative govern- 
ments—this government has taken some initiatives to try 
to help working people in this society through this difficult 
period of recession. Not so with Conservative or Liberal 
governments that have been around since I was a young 
fellow. I think that gives us a great reason to have confi- 
dence in the government, and not only confidence in what 
it is doing today, but confidence in what we see it will be 
able to do in the future because of those kinds of initiatives 
and that kind of thinking. 

The Vice-Chair: We only have time for a very brief 
question and a brief response. 

Mr Phillips: How would we explain the unemploy- 
ment rate, then, going from the lowest in Canada? 

Mr Clancy: That is very simple to answer. I really 
wonder why somebody who deals with the public interest, 
as you do, would not know the answer to that. First of all, 
the unemployment rate is geared to the fact of the competi- 
tion created by free trade, the competition that is being 
created by the fixed interests that have caused companies 
to leave and go wherever they thought there was a better 
climate to do business, to Mexico, to the United States, 
those kinds of things. The previous governments protected 
the workers from allowing that to happen. 

Mr Phillips: But that would be true across Canada. 

Mr Clancy: Not so much as here, because this is gen- 
erally the base of Canada. 

Ms Wall: If I could just complete the answer to that 
question. If you look at the past year, it is not the Ontario 
government that created that rise in unemployment. It 
started during the height of the recession. Early 1991 is 
when it really started to hit. Those factors have nothing to 
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do with the Ontario government. They have to do with the 
federal government’s policies and, combined with the free 
trade agreement, the recession. 
1010 

Mr Sterling: I guess if I were a businessman and had 
money to invest, I would look at various areas I could 
make profit in. We have had evidence in this committee 
that business is getting a return of about 4% profit on the 
gross domestic product of this province at this time. While 
wages have increased significantly over the last 20 years, 
profits have dropped significantly for business owners. 

We have a budget in Ontario with a $9.7-billion deficit, 
a $7.8-billion deficit over the next few years. If I am an 
investor and am looking at this jurisdiction, I am saying: “I 
can only make 4% on my money if I come here. I can only 
expect higher provincial taxes because this government is 
running up the debt.” Why would you invest in Ontario if 
you had some money to place here? 


Mr Clancy: If I were an investor and looked at the 
20-year record you just spoke about, I would probably be 
more convinced that this could be a place where I could 
invest. In 20 years, if my ability to earn interest on my 
investment put me in a position where I was down to 4%, 
because 20 years ago it was a hell of a lot more than 
that—I do not know the exact figures, but I also know 
what wages were 20 years ago. Corporations were making 
more money than that 4%, and I am taking your figures of 
4% as being accurate. If the governments of this province 
have put us in that bad position and I were going to be the 
investor, I might be hesitant, but not on the record of this 
government. I think I would be more hesitant on the record 
of the governments that put that kind of situation in place. 

I do not see how you can lay 20 years of history on a 
government that has been in place for nine months. The gov- 
ernment is creating a deficit that it feels comfortable it can 
reduce over the next few years by $2 billion. I think that is 
really a comfortable position for somebody coming in as an 
investor. I think that is something that would be comfortable. 

We have been overtaxed for years, but I do not think it 
was this government that put in the taxes that have overtaxed 
us for years. If I were really concerned about investors, I 
would be coming here from a different perspective. I am here 
representing workers, not investors, and as far as the people I 
represent, this government is doing something the other gov- 
ernments did not have the courage or the initiative to do. 
From this we will see a stronger economy grow in Ontario, 
and it will grow on the basis of those kinds of initiatives. That 
kind of stronger economy is going to attract, not detract. 
Investors are going to come to this community to invest their 
money. I do not see anything this government is doing right 
now that is going to drive away investment. I think there are a 
heck of a lot of other things that have happened, not by this 
government, that have caused investment to go south. 


TORONTO-CENTRAL ONTARIO BUILDING AND 
CONSTRUCTION TRADES COUNCIL 
The Vice-Chair: Our next presentation is by Tony 
Michael, business manager of the Toronto-Central Ontario 
Building and Construction Trades Council. Do we have a 
couple of other people making the presentation? 


Mr Michael: One other, I guess. 


The Vice-Chair: I guess this other person is 
stranger to these committees either. 


Mr Michael: He is not a stranger to me either. 


The Vice-Chair: If Mr Michael and Mr Mage 
would like to begin your presentation. 


Mr Michael: As usual, I will read it out and har 
questions after. To the Chair and members of the standi1 
committee on finance and economic affairs, the Toront 
Central Ontario Building and Construction Trades Coun 
is pleased to submit our views and those of our coun 
members on the issue of the 1991 Ontario budget. Ti 
council represents approximately 40,000 constructic 
workers in the industrial, commercial, institutional and re 
idential construction sectors. It is composed of 31 affiliates. 

My name is Tony Michael and I represent the Toront 
Central Ontario Building and Construction Trades Counc 
whose major construction unions are facing a devastatir 
amount of unemployment. Unlike the last recession, the 
have been no federal initiatives to create employment as 
Stopgap measure. When coupled with the Tories’ financi 
cutbacks of transfer payments, construction workers a 
deeply affected. Many of them are reliant upon social a 
sistance for the first time. 

We would like to start off by saying categorically i 
unequivocally that we, as 40,000 unionized constructi 
workers in the Toronto-central Ontario region public 
support the initiatives taken by the current government | 
its 1991 Ontario budget. We want to make it crystal cle 
that we totally disagree with some of the spokespersons ( 
the business community who have been sounding off alan 
bells and spilling crocodile tears regarding the increase of t 
provincial deficit. 

The name that quickly comes to mind is Canna Blac 
whose only claim to fame in Ontario was the selling o 
and dismantling the Dominion store chain. Conrad Black 
blatant attempt to cheat thousands of employees of milliot 
of dollars of surplus pension funds clearly exposes him ¢ 
a fat cat with no social conscience. #| 

Therefore, we are very sceptical about the current crit 
cism led by both the media and the other provincial opp 
sition parties, considering this government inherited 
financial mess from the previous Liberal government 1 
the tune of approximately $2 billion. Compounded by tk 
federal government’s high interest policy, the GST and tk 
disastrous free trade agreement which in reality hav 
caused havoc in the Ontario economy, we take this crit 
cism with a fair dose of scepticism and think the ol 
adage, “People who live in glass houses shouldn’t thro 
stones,” is totally applicable to the rhetorical lambasting q 
the political opposition parties. ; 

Clearly this government had two choices. One was t 
cut back on government funding and plunge the province 
even further into recession, which is already in a disastrou 
state, or it could do the responsible thing and try to kicksta 
the economy with some badly needed infusion of govert 
ment funding of crucial segments of the Ontario econom’ 
which is exactly how the Conservative government und 
Bill Davis responded to the recession in the early 1980s. | 
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It is kind of odd that there are two perceptions about 
: Ontario economy and the current provincial deficit. On 
e hand you have some corporate spokespersons being 
ry critical of the budget, whereas the Conference Board 
Canada, not exactly left wing, is very positive about the 
91 budget. One clearly has the option of either listening 
the Conrad Blacks of the world or the prestigious Con- 
ence Board of Canada. We think the latter is a more 
Eile source of financial analysis with respect to the 
vernment’s budget. 

Before we address the specifics of the Ontario budget, 
» think it both important and relevant to discuss the role 
ihe federal government because we feel some of the 





or problems in Ontario are a direct result of the Mul- 
ey government’s fiscal and monetary policy. It is ironic 
it the state of the Ontario economy is a direct result of 
> USA-Canada free trade agreement that has virtually 
cimated the manufacturing sector in Ontario, ie, a loss of 
proximately 240,000 jobs. This was further compounded 
‘the federal government’s slavish adherence to high in- 
‘est rates and their infamous revenue-neutral goods and 
vices tax, which has been an unmitigated disaster in 
ttain sectors, ie, the housing sector and construction in 
neral. What we find hard to swallow is the federal gov- 
ment policies which on one hand virtually brought the 
trent Ontario economy to a standstill, while on the other 
2 GST is a federal cash cow bringing in billions and 
lions of tax dollars above projected GST revenues. At 
e same time the federal government is actually cutting 
ick on transfer payments to provinces in the areas of 
alth, education and social programs. This GST revenue 
generated by taxing consumers and average Canadian 
ayers while virtually leaving the business community 
f the hook in terms of its corporate responsibilities. 
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We also agree that by putting spending power in the 
ds of the public by not imposing the provincial sales tax 
ithe GST, $470 million will be available for consumers 
spend in 1991. This kind of economic stimulus, when 
yupled with the sustaining and creating of 70,000 jobs 
id an aggressive anti-recession effort, instils confidence 
the private sector. It acts as a catalyst for further invest- 
ent and helps to level out the worst effects of the reces- 
‘on on construction. 

It surely gets one to wondering what Mulroney’s vision 
f national unity is if, in the final analysis, the working 
2ople of this country are losing jobs in record numbers as 
iousands upon thousands of firms are going bankrupt. 
his, in real, human terms, means that tens of thousands of 
anadians have to suffer the many indignities attributed to 
nemployment. 

We believe the Ontario deficit has to be seen within a 
fger context, and within that larger framework we do not 
*e how the government has any other choice but to increase 
overnment spending and increase the provincial deficit. 

This is a made-in-Canada recession. High interest rates 
nd the high dollar caused the recession to hit Canada first. 
he long-range indicators in the United States are predicting 
slow and uneven recovery. In particular, the industrialized 
ortheast will be the last to receive the benefits of recovery. 


— 
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This Slow and uneven recovery as predicted usually has a 
mirror-image effect in Canada. One can expect, then, that 
Ontario, the major manufacturing centre in Canada along 
with Quebec, may have a similar sluggish recovery. 

You have no doubt been bombarded by statistics showing 
this is the worst recession Ontario has experienced since 
the 1930s. ‘Without repeating the statistics let me make it 
clear that one cannot view this budget without taking into 
consideration the severity of the recession. From our par- 
ticular point of view, that of construction, the major indus- 
trial restructuring occurring simultaneously with the 
downturn in the economy has implications beyond the 
manufacturing sector. It directly affects construction. One 
needs only to look at the housing market and the fact that 
the government has less money to maintain and improve 
the infrastructure. 

We now want to turn to specific items in the budget 
which we think are very positive for us as construction 
workers. Let us start off by saying we welcome the budget 
initiatives regarding affordable housing, especially in the 
co-op and non-profit housing sector, which will provide 
20,000 much-needed jobs in the housing sector. We say 
this for two reasons. First, these housing units address the 
serious question of housing affordability. Second, this type 
of economic stimulus also provides for much-needed jobs 
in the housing sector. 

We also welcomed the announcement of another 
10,000 non-profit units over and above the original allocation 
of 35,000 co-op and non-profit units, which we think is 
another positive aspect of the budget. We applaud the pro- 
vincially supported housing initiatives. The development 
of another 10,000 non-profit housing units has a tremen- 
dous and positive effect on the construction industry. 
Building statistics indicate that for every unit slightly over 
two jobs are created. In addition, one must see the initia- 
tives in housing as having a ripple effect on the economy. 
It creates a demand for building materials, for the con- 
struction of roads, sewers, watermains, etc. 

In summary, we are extremely pleased with the social 
housing initiatives, but we also think it both timely and 
appropriate to say that we also do not think the role of the 
private home builders should be either overlooked or under- 
estimated in the overall housing sector, especially in a mixed 
economy such as Ontario. There is a very important role for 
the private housing market, and the question of affordability 
is an issue that has to be addressed by this government and by 
the private housing sector. We do not think it is an either/or 
situation when it comes to housing. We believe social 
housing and market housing have a vital role to play in the 
Ontario economy. 

While we are on the issue of housing, we also have 
many reservations about some of the major impediments or 
issues facing the housing industry, especially the question 
of municipal lot levies. We say this because this whole 
question of municipal education lot levies, development 
charges, is seriously hurting the housing sector and is pro- 
ducing a negative impact on the whole concept of 
affordability. Thus, we think this government should seri- 
ously look at this issue. 
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Last, the whole question of streamlining the land ap- 
provals process has to be seriously looked at, because the 
present land approval process negatively affects the deliv- 
ery of social housing as well as market housing. We urge 
this government to seriously review the whole land ap- 
proval process. Furthermore, even though it is not a direct 
budgetary issue, it ultimately has long-term effects on the 
housing industry in terms of Ontario canal expenditure, 
both public and private. 

We welcome the government’s commitment to provide 
$4.3 billion in capital expenditures for public facilities 
such as schools, hospitals and transportation systems, plus the 
additional $300 million in capital funding allotted for schools 
committed for 1994 and 1995, which we feel will provide 
a much-needed stimulus to the construction industry. 

One final comment on the capital expenditures which 
concern us is the whole question of revising the currently 
outdated provincial fair wage policy. We, as unionized 
construction workers, are very much concerned about the 
current outdated provincial fair wage policy which, for 
your information, is now five years out of date. Moreover, 
we urge this government to revise and update the provincial 
fair wage policy as well as making sure that any new provin- 
cial fair wage policy is both monitored and enforced. 

As construction workers, we welcome the initiatives on 
the employee wage protection program and we think it is 
high time employees now have some protection against 
pay claims by bankrupt employers and businesses. We also 
welcome the labour market adjustment initiative to help 
workers access and re-enter the job market and improve 
their skills. 

We welcome the $700-million anti-recession program 
which, when combined with the local municipal govern- 
ment agencies’ contributions, will total approximately 
$900 million. Just for your information, this $700-million 
program is presently being implemented, resulting in the 
creation of thousands of unionized construction jobs across 
Ontario. As construction workers, this represents responsi- 
ble government, as it represents concrete advances in 
terms of actual new construction created from the 
government’s anti-recession program and not rhetoric. 

In essence, we feel very positive about these specific 
budget initiatives and for the record we commend the Ontario 
government for also introducing specific policies which 
will address the following issues: prevention of violence 
against women, financial assistance to farmers, helping 
and addressing the very special and unique needs of the 
aboriginal people and the people in the north, provision of 
loans and loan guarantees to small and medium-sized man- 
ufacturing firms, and we very strongly support the municipal 
programs regarding the whole environmental question. 

We are not suggesting it is the duty of government to 
recklessly try to spend its way out of a recession. As James 
Frank, chief economist and vice-president of the Confer- 
ence Board of Canada noted, a decreased deficit would 
have had an adverse effect on the economy in Ontario and 
in Canada. In fact, the deficit is modest, especially when 
one considers the conservative figures which were used in 
projecting the continued deficit over the coming years. 


As you know and have no doubt heard from oth 
presenters, most of the deficit comes from the financi; 
reality of the recession: falling revenues and increasing cos 
in health care, social services and education. These ongoir 
costs have been exacerbated by the federal cutbacks. 

If one considers the Ontario deficit comparatively, i 
terms of total spending, gross domestic product and in px 
capita terms, with other provinces and with the feder 
government under the Mulroney Conservatives, the pre: 
ent deficit fares well. This is one case where a compariso 
is not odious but instructive. | 

In summary, we think the 1991 provincial budget is b 
and large a very positive budget and we want to go o 
public record as being supportive of both the budget an 
the provincial government. Thank you. 
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The Vice-Chair: Thank you, Mr Michael. We hav 
about three and a half to four minutes per party for que: 
tioning, starting with the official opposition. 


Mr Kwinter: Mr Michael, I was a little disturbed b 
some of your comments in that all the wisdom seemed 1 
be on one side. In other words, everything anyone else sai 
that was opposed to what you say is bad and what you sa 
is good. I will give you an example. You talk about th 
financial mess of the previous Liberal government to th 
tune of approximately $2 billion. I do not want to quarr 
with that. I mean, the number was a manufactured numbs 
by the Treasurer and whether it is a true number or no 
there is no sense arguing about it. The point is, why is 
$2-billion deficit, whether it is true or not, a mess, where 
$9.7-billion deficit is not a mess? It is a great thing. It 
wonderful. It is something that you encourage. 


Mr Michael: One reason is that a $2-billion mess we 
a lie. It was never announced or never presented. | 


Mr Phillips: It was what? | 


Mr Michael: It was a lie, because we were tol 
through the media and through other sources that there wé 
money there, not a deficit. | 


Mr Kwinter: The point is that when you project: 
deficit, as you do in your business or any other organizatio! 
it is a long-term plan of what you expect will happen. Ever 
business, every organization at the end of that time, if it 
lucky, and it really is luck, is bang on. Usually they are ou 
They may have either overestimated or underestimated. 

I suggest to you, sir, with respect, that the $9.7 billior 
come March 31 next year, will not be the number. It wi 
be some other number. If they are lucky, it will be lowe 
and my prediction is it will be considerably higher. You d 
not say the Treasurer was a liar. They use the best inform: 
tion they have a year ahead of time as to what they think 
going to happen. 

My question is, when you talk about these things, the 
are contradictions throughout. On the one hand you say 
is a made-in-Canada recession and on the other hand yo 
talk about the problems in the United States and its rece: 
sion. Did we have any impact on the recession in tt 
United States? All of these things impact on the credibilif 
of the arguments. 
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Where would you be without James Frank? Heaven 
t have sent him, because every single presenter who is 
porting the budget zeroes in on James Frank and totally 
unts everybody else. They discount the rating ser- 
es, they discount every other organization that is criti- 
, as if to say: “What do those guys know? James Frank 
he man who knows everything about anything. If he 
is it’s great, then we think it’s great too.” 
Mr Michael: We could have quoted Galbraith too, I 
ss. We left him out because I guess he now lives in the 
ited States, but he is a Canadian. I guess we could have 
ted Mel Watkins and a few others, but we just stuck 
th the one. 
Mr Kwinter: Totally impartial. 
Mr Majesky: I guess, Monte, with great respect, if we 
d quoted Mel, you would have said, “There was some 
sialist that you sneaked in through the back door.” I 
pught the comparison was quite credible, Conrad Black 
rsus the Conference Board of Canada. The brief very 
arly said, “Would you take Conrad Black’s vision of the 
brid or that of Peters?” We opted for that of Peters. You 
in take that for what it is worth, but that is what we said 
the brief. 
Mr Kwinter: Why do you have to exclusively zero in 
. two individuals, either one? 
| Mr Majesky: I guess if we had the time, we probably 
uld have come up with others, but the brief happened to 
e them. 
Mr Phillips: Just a quick question, and that is around 
Re which I think are quite important to your members. 


Mr Michael: That is what we were talking about. 















_Mr Phillips: Only a year from now will we know, but 
June every single province in the country improved its 
1employment rate except Ontario. In June Ontario’s un- 
nployment rate went up. So at least maybe there is a 
iestion that says in terms of the economic stability and 
‘owth in the province, the government may not be on the 
ght track. I know it may be a little bit early. In terms of 
dur members getting jobs, are you convinced, Tony, that 
is budget is the budget that will ensure that your member- 
lip has the best economic outlook? 

Mr Michael: It is the best we have on the table right 
ow, yes. 

Mr Phillips: It is the only one. 


The Vice-Chair: I am sorry, Mr Phillips. I cannot 
low you to continue. Your time is up. 

Mr Phillips: A year from now, I guess we will know. 

The Vice-Chair: Moving on to the third party, Mrs 
unningham. 

Mrs Cunningham: Just sort of a philosophical state- 
ent to start with. I think all of us realize that things are not 
asy in Ontario right now. There is a lot of unemployment, 
ven in the construction trades. I am from London and 
ave met with a lot of small business people who are 
wolved in construction and with their workers who do not 
ave jobs. We were particularly happy to get a couple of 
oad projects in the city. One of them is still being held up. 










It has been held up for eight months because of the environ- 
mental issue that we are dealing with the government on 
with regard to noise and pollution, which we have been 
through for two whole years. The city has had to spend 
$200,000 for more studies which will not do anything, and 
our construction people are not working, even though that 
program has been announced. There has been no money 
spent, and we cannot get started on a major construction 
program. 

I do not think the problems we have in Ontario are 
going to be solved by standing up for one party or another 
party any more. I think it is going to take all of us working 
together to come forth with solutions for the very signifi- 
cant problems that we have. I am the mother of two boys 
who had jobs in the construction industry for the last four 
summers, and they did not get them this summer. That is 
how bad things are in London. I am speaking from the 
heart, obviously. 


Mr Majesky: What is the question? 


Mr Michael: I guess if all the parties were working 
together as they should be, then we would not be here today. 


Mrs Cunningham: No, I do not think it is that simple 
in Ontario. I must say that I have been an opposition member 
here for four years now and I think I have had a positive 
contribution. I do not think that if we continue bashing any 
government, the previous government—I am a Conservative 
and I am saying this—we are going anywhere in Ontario. 

I am happy for your remarks on page 8 where you talk 
about the private housing market and say you think the 
role of private home builders should not be either over- 
looked or underestimated. They will be speaking to us later 
on today, so we will hear from them. 

I am pleased you have noted some of the initiatives of 
this government, but I have been here for four years and all 
of those programs have been supported in the four years I 
have been here and I hope they can be supported more. 

I will say that the one thing that has been missing in 
the briefs before this committee, with the exception of the 
last one, is a cry from the public for efficiency in govern- 
ment. That, I think, is missing, and I think any member 
here would agree with me that we have a lot of work to do 
in providing efficient programs that support the real world, 
and that is the world of work, so that we can be competi- 
tive. That is the kind of stuff I was hoping to see, some 
ideas. On the other hand, there are four or five suggestions 
that we will take to our caucus as a result of your brief. 

I guess I am not asking questions. 

The Vice-Chair: You are making a comment; fine. 


Mrs Cunningham: I have four or five positive sug- 
gestions from it, and I will take it and raise it as an Opposi- 
tion member in assisting the government in your policies. 
So I thank you for that. 

Mr Michael: On behalf of the council, I also thank you. 

Mr Jamison: I apologize for coming in a little late. I 
have a question and it deals with the amount of money that 
has been spent on infrastructure, housing, whatever. Just to 
get an idea, would you be able to tell me what the situation 
would be without this type of assistance in spending? 
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Mr Michael: Just very basically, it would be a heck of 
a lot worse. Taking one example, there is the creation of 
20,000 jobs by the starting of the 10,000 units. That goes 
on. There are other examples of the same thing that would 
not have got started. There are a lot of developers sitting 
on very expensive land and it is costing them X thousands 
of dollars per week just to keep sitting there. This incentive 
initiative has got them going. They are building this kind 
of housing on that kind of land. That puts our people to 
work and it puts private industry into a working mode. So 
yes, there are all kinds of things that have started from that 
point. Some may say, “Well, it is very small,” but listen, a 
little bit is better than none at all. This is exactly what we 
are very pleased to see. 


Mr Majesky: Let me draw it into even sharper focus, 
because Monte and Gerry and I have been around before. 
Local 183 of the Labourers, about 17,000 strong— 


Mr Michael: One of our affiliates by the way. 


Mr Majesky: One of the affiliates of the building and 
trades council. Probably we are looking at 60% to 70% 
unemployment. Those are figures that I have never seen in 
my 25 years in the construction industry in Toronto. 


Mr Kwinter: Is that now? 
Mr Majesky: Right now. 
Mr Michael: We have 40% unemployment. 


Mr Majesky: Yes, so these 20,000 units in our area— 
clearly understanding, and I am not politically stupid, that 
there was an initiation on the part of the previous govern- 
ment, but these kinds of initiatives at least take the sting 
out of that to put these labourers back to work. We have 
labourers who have never seen welfare in their lives, ever, 
culturally and for a whole bunch of reasons, who are on our 
welfare, so these kinds of things, when you look at them, are 
real and very positive. I am not saying that they are 100% 
back to work, but 20,000 units puts some of the guys back 
to work, and the units are built by the private sector. They 
build it and the private sector are the builders, so they are 
both happy in that respect. I do not want to belabour it. 
That just puts it into a clearer focus. 
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Mr Michael: Many of these construction workers 
have run out of UI benefits, and it did not help to have 
those cutbacks that came through recently, because it put 
them on the welfare rolls. As Wally just pointed out, many 
of these construction workers have never experienced that 
kind of humiliation, if you wish. They want jobs at what they 
are good at, at what they are trained for and so on. This is 
kick-starting it, if nothing else, getting in the right way. 

Mr B. Ward: We were told by Local 183 that because 
of the initiatives, unemployment has turned around into 
employment. 


Mr Michael: Exactly. 


Mr B. Ward: Just a quick comment on your thoughts 
for the future: Do you feel that it is going to take the 
co-operation, as Diane said, of all three players—business, 
labour and government—working together to solve our 
problems and tackle the challenges that lie ahead? 


Mr Michael: Absolutely, very much so, and all thr 
parties in the House must co-operate to get this econon 
going, but we may have to wait until 1993. 


Mr Majesky: The other part is that you cannot tack 
the housing industry in Ontario if you are going to | 
talking about high interest rates or whether it is going to! 
a 95% down payment. These are federal initiatives, so 
takes two levels of government. This government cann 
deal with down payment, so it takes three parties. Bus 
ness, labour and the feds have to be on board. Wheth 
they are or not is for another day’s discussion. 


Mr Michael: We appreciate the difficulties you a 
having in trying to wave magic wands to get things goir 
here on a provincial basis when the federals are opposir 
you from start to finish. 


CITIZENS FOR PUBLIC JUSTICE 


The Vice-Chair: Our next presentation is from tl 
Citizens for Public Justice, Gerald Vandezande, public a 
fairs director. Welcome to the committee, Mr Vandezand 
We have approximately one half-hour altogether and wha 
ever time you use up in your verbal presentation will t 
subtracted from the time for questions, which will be d 
vided between the three parties. Perhaps you would like: 
commence your presentation. 


Mr Vandezande: Mr Chairman, thank you, on sit 
notice, for allowing us to appear before your committee. 
have given the clerk a copy of my notes for comments th 
morning. I assume they have been distributed to the men 
bers of the committee. I have also given the clerk copies | 
previous presentations that we made to the standing con 
mittee in 1988 and 1989 because I think they are sti 
relevant. I only gave the clerk one copy of each, but pe 
haps they can be duplicated because I am sure that both t 
government as well as the opposition members would t 
interested in reading some of the proposals, one of whic 
was endorsed by the 1989 standing committee, namely tt 
proposal for a roundtable. 

A brief word of introduction about Citizens for Publ 
Justice. It is an independent, non-partisan organizatio 
dealing with the development and advocacy of public pol 
cies from a biblical life perspective. We have dealt wit 
questions of energy policy, social policy, tax reforn 
human rights, including the native self-government issu 
and have served as advisers to the Assembly of First Natior 
and other native groups. 

There is a slight correction under item III, the refei 
ence. In addition to From Welfare Dependency to Soci 
Responsibility, the brief we presented in 1988 is entitle 
Toward Economic Equity and Social Justice For All. | 

I have also given to the clerk a major proposal that w 
made to the federal government in February 1986, whic 
hit the headlines, which received the endorsement of a 
the churches in this country, as well as the trade unions an 
a number of business organizations, and which demor 
strated that by an $11-billion shift within the federal buc 
get we could make major strides towards, if not entirel 
eliminating poverty in this country and at the same tim 
create a net 295,475 new jobs. : 


: 
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We had extensive discussions with the Department of 
tional Health and Welfare as well as the Department of 
aance. There was no disagreement as to the accuracy of 
» figures that we produced but whether, ideologically or 
ierwise, it was an appropriate thing to do. The reason | 
sntion it is that we have, from time to time, done exten- 
re research as to what might be done to bring about a 
re meaningful economy that does indeed do justice to 
» various socioeconomic needs of the Canadian people. 
is from that perspective that I, in a non-partisan way, 
int to bring some issues to your attention this morning. 
I want to share with you that I am an accountant by 
ckground. I used to be employed with the Bank of Mon- 
al and with Ethyl Corp for a total of over 10 years. 
sures fascinate me because they demonstrate where a 
ople’s priorities are, including a government’s. That is 
hy we participate in these and other provincial 
wernments’ hearings, because economic and social 
eds must be met if we are to continue to be the kind of 
‘ong and free country that we ought to be and can be. 
at is why we participated in the hearings of the Social 
ssistance Review Committee and played a major role in 
itting forward some specific recommendations. 

I urge the committee to look at that report once more. I 

member meeting with Premier Peterson, who at the time 
tally endorsed the report and agreed with our approach to 
as well as key members of the Conservative and New 
emocratic parties. My hope is that much more can be 
bne in a non-partisan spirit, as Ms Cunningham stressed just 
few minutes ago, so that we not take partisan shots at each 
her but tap into the best resources, insights and experi- 
ice that we have in Ontario to bring about economic and 
cial justice that does justice to our shared responsibility 
, Canadians to help meet the needs of people. 
In that context we recommended, and this committee 
idorsed, that, “The government establish a provincial 
yundtable on social policy and the economy, to provide 
am the integration of social and economic policies.” That 
yundtable, which was recommended in April 1989 by 
bur committee, has not yet been established. We would 
rongly urge, because it received nearly unanimous support 
f the committee, that you once again make that recom- 
lendation, because unless we integrate economic and social 
dlicies we will not have the kind of balanced develop- 
lent and sensible approach to budget-making that is es- 
’ntial in order to eliminate poverty, unemployment etc. 

Major steps have been taken by Premier Bob Rae, fol- 
wing up on Mr Peterson’s initiative, that there be two 
remier’s councils, one dealing with the economy and 
luality of life, the other with health, wellbeing and social 
istice. We still strongly believe those two councils should 
ork in tandem and should themselves be integrated so 
lat we get integrative recommendations. Too often people 
1 government, as well as in the business community and 
dcial networks, have polarized the question of economic 
ersus social needs. I think you cannot have a balanced 
evelopment of human life and of the economy unless you 
itegrate and look at the issues at the same time so that you 
ave a simultaneous recognition and realization of some 
jajor things that need to be done. 
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I draw to your attention, on page 2, the basic funda- 
mental objective for reforms that the Transitions report 
recommended and that was basically accepted by all par- 
ties. I think that fundamental statement should also again 
be drawn to the attention of the government, particularly 
the Treasurer and the cabinet ministers responsible for set- 
ting the priorities of the 1992 budget. 
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Ri This committee itself endorsed that approach by Tran- 
sitions and recommended the complete implementation of 
stage one—major steps have been made in that direction— 
and also recommended that there be a cross-ministry cost- 
benefit analysis and, again, as I mentioned earlier, the 
establishment of a provincial roundtable. I think we need 
to move to that. 

I looked at the list of people who appeared before this 
committee in the past and this year and I do not see people 
off the street appearing before your committee. I got up 
this morning—TI live in a comfortable home—could enjoy 
breakfast, came here, had a coffee at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense, can have lunch today. We sit in an air-conditioned 
room and all of us probably will have one or two weeks’ 
vacation this summer with our families. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of people who cannot have any of that 
this morning. In.a few minutes I will draw your attention 
to some major reports that have been produced by the 
federal government, as well as by citizens of Ontario, to 
remind us of that bitter reality. 

The reason I say that is that unless we realize that in a 
few months from now many hungry, homeless and unem- 
ployed people will again roam the streets of Toronto and 
other communities throughout Ontario and unless we real- 
ize that we all have an obligation, both government and the 
non-government sector alike, to come to grips with those 
socioeconomic ills and injustices, we really are not living 
up to our responsibility as a people. 

That is why, on behalf of Citizens for Public Justice, I 
remind you of four cornerstones that we think are crucial. I 
want to read them into the record. These four cornerstones 
have been previously submitted to the former Premier, Mr 
Peterson. We have discussed them with Mr Rae as well as 
with spokespersons for the Conservative Party at the time, 
Mr Brandt and others, and they all agreed that they made 
eminent sense. | 

Human dignity is the first one. The right of all people to 
be treated with love and respect should go without saying. 

Second is mutual responsibility, the duty of each to 
contribute to the community and the duty of the commu- 
nity to care for, and share with, all people. 

Third is economic equity, the right of all persons and 
communities to worthwhile work, fair employment condi- 
tions, adequate education, health, housing and income se- 
curity provision. 

Fourth is social justice, the right of all persons and 
communities to full participation in the life and decision- 
making of Canada, and Ontario of course, and to adequate 
access to basic resources, within the context of our com- 
munal calling to practise responsible stewardship—I call 
that environmental responsibility and integrity—so that we 
move towards sustainable development and a stewardly, 
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responsible economy. In short, what we need is socioeco- 
nomic responsibility based on stewardship by all and jus- 
tice for all, putting people and the environment first. 

In that context, Citizens for Public Justice want to 
make the recommendation that you as a committee 
strongly recommend to the government to make the elimi- 
nation of hunger and material poverty the number one pri- 
ority of public policy and, second, strongly urge other 
provincial governments, and especially the federal govern- 
ment, to establish the same priority within the context of 
an integral socioeconomic policy approach that takes into 
considering the cornerstones about which I spoke just a 
minute ago and the need for the development of an econ- 
omy and the meeting of social needs that does not make 
for lopsided, profit-oriented development but really thinks 
in terms of a responsible aes that meets the needs of 
all the people. 

In that context, I think it is up to the government to 
demonstrate full employment—and by that economists 
allow, as you know, for a 3% to 4% unemployment rate— 
as well as affordable housing; a guaranteed adequate in- 
come, which is as old as the Macdonald report which 
produced those massive volumes on the future of Confed- 
eration; as well as better human support services such as 
accessible, quality child care, which was also recom- 
mended in the Transitions report. 

I think this commitment should be demonstrated by 
further changes in the provincial budget, through recom- 
mendations from the provincial roundtable and the two 
councils I mentioned which the Premier has appointed. I 
think the roundtable should be representative of the vari- 
ous major stakeholders in both the economy and social 
policy so that there is this co-operative approach about 
which the Treasurer has also spoken, about which Ms Cun- 
ningham spoke a moment ago and which Mr Peterson took 
some initiative on when he was the Premier. 

I think we need that kind of review of past policies, 
current policies and long-term policies so that we can say 
that together we are moving forward to the kind of just and 
responsible society that Canada so desperately needs. Ontario 
could be an example. In that context, it is our conclusion— 
and I have spent a fair bit of time going through all these 
records—that the 1991 budget could have done more to 
attack the province’s serious economic ills and grave so- 
cial injustices, by giving clearer, more specific preference 
to the elimination of homelessness, hunger, poverty and 
unemployment. 

I want to remind you of the 1966 Canada assistance plan 
agreement that was entered into by all the provincial gov- 
ernments and the federal government. Two of the objec- 
tives formally subscribed to by all the provinces 25 years 
ago were the prevention and the removal of the causes of 
poverty and, second, that we remove dependence on public 
assistance. Those were the stated official objectives of that 
intergovernmental agreement between the federal govern- 
ment and ali the provincial governments. 

It is our submission that this preamble should be 
revisited, not by changing it but by affirming it, as part 
perhaps of the constitutional talks that are currently going 
on, and by implementing policies that will meet those 
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stated objectives. We cannot continue to say to the rest 
the world that Canada is a beacon for democracy and 
kind of society everyone shouid copy if we cannot previ 
and. remove the causes of poverty and dependence on pu 
assistance. We must make strong efforts in that directi 
In that context, I want to draw to your attention, simply 
the record—I will not read all of the recommendations 
three reports I think this committee may want to tak 
hard look at. | 

The first one, called Women and Poverty Revisited, 
the National Council of Welfare, a body sponsored by 
federal government, came out in the summer of 1990. It 
a major report with very helpful recommendations th 
need to be looked at. Again, it comes from a non-parti 
point of view where all the stakeholders in the econo 
from different ideological perspectives worked an 
the development of recommendations. 

The second report, The Canada Assistance Plan: 
Time for Cuts, dated winter 1991, again a report by t 
federal government’s National Council of Welfare, i 
came out. 

Third, I want to refer you to a report by the task for 
on food banks, called Not by Bread Alone: A Strategy: 
Eliminate the Need for Food Banks in the Greater Tog 
Area. There are 49 very good recommendations in tl 
report, again prepared by a non-partisan group representati 
of the entire community, even having the endorsement | 










Conrad Black and others who said, “We’ve got to elimin 
suffering in the streets of Toronto.” 

We say that from our perspective as a Christian orgal 
zation on the basis of the principles of compassion, equi 
fairness, freedom and justice for all people. We ‘belie 
that is crucial. Those are not just hollow slogans. Those ¢ 
principles that we deeply believe in, that we seek to practi 
in our own lives. We all fall.short, but we think that througl 
non-partisan, multiparty—that is, involving the entire no 
government sector as well—this can be accomplished. | 

In that connection, I want to make a couple of commer 
in closing. As I listen to my friends, relatives, colleagu 
and others in the marketplace, and even listening to t 
discussion this morning, I think this committee co 
make one recommendation I developed this morning: \ 
must help people understand the budget. 

As an accountant, I used to prepare profit-and- Ic 
statements and balance sheets. We distinguished between tv: 
kinds of expenditures: expenses, such as are incurred in mu 
ning this meeting, and investments. In the last budget the 
was, I believe, as much as $4.3 billion in capital expendituri 
Those are not expenses. We all know that, but the pull 
does not know that. I think what we need in this province i 
balance sheet showing the assets, the capital investmer 
that governments in the past and currently are making, 
distinction from expenses, money that is being spent ; 














the government, to meet the needs in terms of social ass 
tance, housing, you name it, so that people know that wh 
we mortgage, we are mortgaging investments. | 
1100 | 

Let me clarify that. When my daughter and her hu 
band bought a house—and by the way, they were al 
enough to buy it because relatives came to their aid | 
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raping together a down payment—they could buy a 
use on a $35,000 income. So when they bought it in 
89, they spent $175,000 while their income was 
5,000. Do we say that they had a deficit of $140,000? 
if course we do not. We say that was an investment. They 
ok out a mortgage. Their cash flow clearly was short, so 
1ey got a mortgage. What I am saying is, they did not 
gage in deficit spending. Over against the investment 
\ey made there is a liability. 

What I am suggesting is that, in the budget, clearly 
istinguish between investments for which there are assets, 
d then if there are liabilities opposite that, demonstrate 
at in a provincial balance sheet. Then make sure that the 
svenues indeed cover all the expenses as well as the debt 
arges so it is clear what the financial picture really is. I 
ay that because that will help people understand. I am not 
dvocating limitless deficit spending at all, but unless we 
et a clear picture, we will not know where we are going. 
In that context, I want to stress that government alone 
nnot solve and must not try to solve all the issues. I think 
ye non-government sector must do and can do much 
hore. Perhaps I can say more about that later. Thank you. 


The Vice-Chair: Thank you, Mr Vandezande. We 
ave about three minutes per party for questions. Mrs 
unningham. 


Mrs Cunningham: You always give us lots to think 
bout. We have worked together certainly since I have 
een at Queen’s Park and I thank you for your input. 

One of the statements we heard earlier in the week 
rom one of the economists was of great concern to us 
yecause we were actually told, and we know from reading, 
at right now if we take a look at the big picture, we are 
king at a federal government that has a tremendous debt 
ind deficit. There are tremendous complaints that the 
ransfer payments are not significant, are not helpful, that 
hey have been cut back, yet those transfer payments | 
hink made up about a third of the deficit this year. At the 
same time, we are looking for investment in Canada so we 
tan pay off our debt. Unfortunately, we are looking at 
loreign investment in order to have the money to pay off 
yur debt. We are going into debt every year to a greater 
»xtent. We were told there is as much as $45 billion in 
apanese investments this year in our country. I am no 
sconomist, but I am a good listener, and that is one of the 
‘easons that the interest rates are so high. 

All of us I think are interested in solving the problems 
of poverty. In order to do that, in my office and in my 
former work as a social worker, a teacher and a school 
doard trustee, anybody I talked to in my offices wanted to 
work. Things have never been worse in my constituency 
nffice. I am going home this afternoon rather than being 
nere because I have so many appointments to talk to peo- 
dle before the weekend. People have a hard time getting 
through the weekend when others are on holidays and 
doing things and they do not have the money, as you de- 
scribed. 

This is a tremendous challenge we have in this country, 
from depending on foreign money to keeping our cash 
flow and our country running. It is a reality. Last evening, | 
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listened to students, and they said the public of Ontario is the 
least informed constituency as to the real challenges we have. 

You heard the former presenters who chose to take 
partisan tacks, as others have, one way or another. I do not 
care what side they are on. What is your solution to all 
this? We have been working at it for years. Most of us are 
here because we represent a public that we care for. 


Mr Vandezande: That is why I emphasize the impor- 
tance of a non-partisan approach. You cannot simply lay the 
blame for the current situation at the door of a particular 
party. 

Let me just be complete. What we all tend to do is say, 
“We need a sustainable prosperity.” That is throughout this 
document. Previous governments have said the same 
thing. With all my respect for the attempts of all govern- 
ments, that is not what we are interested in or ought to be 
interested in. We ought not to be interested in sustainable 
prosperity but in a sustainable economy. There is a difference. 

This ever-increasing obsession with, “We must be 
prosperous,” is wrong. That is a reduction of the meaning 
of life to material progress and being well off. What we 
need to do is look at the development of a new lifestyle 
that does not talk in terms of prosperity but simply being 


. able to live meaningfully. That may mean for all of us a 


reduction in income, those of us who make a substantial 
income, and for governments to reduce their expenditures 
where they really do not count, and to ask ourselves, 
“Does this investment, does this expense, really contribute 
to a meaningful life for all citizens?” That does not mean 
that there ought not to be profit and wage earning. Of 
course there should be. But when you put the emphasis in 
a one-dimensional way on prosperity and do not talk about 
human wellbeing, then you get this obsession, this rat race, 
for more and more money and more and more profit, with- 
out asking what it does to the environment, what it does to 
people’s needs in the community. 

That is why, in that context, I think a strategy towards 
debt reduction both at the provincial and the federal level 
would be extremely important. At the time when the GST 
was introduced and when we met with some cabinet min- 
isters in Ottawa, I said: “I am sure if you put it to the 
Canadian people, both as a provincial and a federal gov- 
ernment, that we need to eliminate debt in this country and 
that certain taxes are going to be targeted towards that 
goal, Canadians won’t bitch. But if you continue to waste 
as much as you do—” Let’s face it, the Nielsen report. 
demonstrated that $45 billion annually went by way of 
subsidies to the business community, the same business 
community that often says government should cut back on 
its deficit spending. Take $45 billion out of the federal 
budget and guess where you are heading. 

My point is, let’s examine our spending priorities. On 
the basis of a commonly accepted value framework, let’s 
develop new principles and priorities and then help the 
Canadian public to understand what budget-making is all 
about, or more important, what life is all about and how 
we can then meaningfully go forward together. We do it on 
the Constitution now, after we have gone through three years 
of crisis. Let’s hope we can also do it on the economy. 
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Ms M. Ward: Thank you for your presentation. It is 
certainly a thoughtful one and not simply in cold economic 
terms. 

On the last page of your presentation you say, “the 
Ontario government has presented a budget that is quite 
defensible, considering the pressing plight of our poor and 
powerless neighbours.” I would like to ask you what you 
feel the effects on our society would have been if we had 
not maintained spending on services, if we had attempted 
to balance the budget as some of our critics say we should 
have done, which I think would have led to more unem- 
ployment. Certainly it would either be increased taxes or 
fewer services. What do you feel would be the effects of 
that and how would you answer the critics? 


Mr Vandezande: Let me put it positively. It is my 
deep conviction as a Christian that it is a government’s 
obligation to protect the poor and the powerless, to come 
to the defence of the weak and the vulnerable. We as par- 
ents and grandparents do. that. When our children and 
grandchildren and neighbours cannot make it, we come to 
their aid. When people in the Third World are starving to 
death, we become more generous. 

What I am suggesting is that the government has the 
responsibility to see to it that there are no poor among us, 
but not by itself. The private non-government sector has its 
own responsibility. So my challenge to all three parties, as 
a non-partisan spokesperson, is make sure that in the 
wealthiest part of the world we demonstrate that we can 
practise solidarity, can practise social justice, can practise 
the kind of community where we really come to the aid of 
the underdog by appealing to each other’s responsibility, 
by sharing our resources. 
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I think critics owe it to governments to come up with 
alternatives, and that is why I tabled with you different 
documents. It would have been easy for me to blast every 
one of you. There is enough evidence in all these reports to 
say that all three parties have failed. That does not help 
very much. 

I come here this morning to challenge you to the best 
of my ability, and will be glad to do further research. I 
hope you take a careful look at the documents I have ta- 
bled in order that we can move forward together out of a 
spirit of common commitment to Canada and to its people, 
so that we put people first, the environment first, social 
justice first, and on that basis, build the kind of national 
unity, the kind of country that is genuinely strong and free 
where all people can live in dignity because they experi- 
ence each other’s solidarity, community, love, you name it. 
I think it can be done, but that means dropping of partisan 
hats and working together. 

Bob Rae said it in his speech shortly after his in-laws 
passed on. He raised the question at his major speech in 
Waterloo, and I think we should hold him to it. What do 
we owe each other? I think we need to ask ourselves that, 
and this committee might well want to launch a more pub- 
lic education event, asking people, “What do we owe each 
other, and what can you contribute?” Ask not what I can 
get out of Canada, but ask what I can do for Canada, and 
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especially for those poor, powerless and vulnerable Can; 
dians who just a few months from now will again be sleey 
ing in bus shelters in downtown Toronto. 


Mr Kwinter: Thank you, Mr Vandezande. I want , 
commend you on your thoughtful and passionate preser 
tation. 

In your recommendations, if you could just expand fe 
me on your ideas, you call for the government of Ontari 
to demonstrate its leadership by committing itself to fu 
employment and a guaranteed adequate income. i 
would you propose that this would happen? 


Mr Vandezande: In the document I tabled with i 
clerk, which is, I think, dated February 1986, there a 
detailed proposals on how that could be done. . 


Mr Kwinter: Could you just briefly tell me? 


Mr Vandezande: Yes. Investment, I think, is where’ 
is important that we do some careful checking as to whi 
kind of investments are most productive when it comes { 
the creation of jobs. 

We have just gone through the Gulf war. Investmen| 
in the defence industry are among the poorest you ca 
imagine. Every economist is in agreement on that. Inves 
ments in housing, investments in child care, I think a 
very legitimate investments, because unless our childre 
receive the kind of care they are entitled to, we will g 
nowhere. So child care is much more productive, becaus 
it is labour-intensive, than heavy technology investment. 
So when the government gives grants to the private secto 
or subsidies or tax breaks, it should ask: “What are yo 
going to do with it? What kind of jobs are you going { 
produce?” It should also monitor the use of those moneys 

When I read the other day that the Massey-Ferguso 
plant is leaving Canada after it had gotten loans and subs 
dies of hundreds of millions of dollars, I would like { 
have an accounting of how many jobs it produced. An 
why are they not repaying those loans? | 

My wife used to be a social worker—well, she still i 
but she worked on the front lines. When some peopl 
through a mistake of their own or through the bureaucrac, 
got too much money, they had to pay it back. Why do tk 
corporate welfare recipients not have to give an accountin 
of how they use their money for the creation of jobs? Wh 
can they leave for the United States without giving a 
accounting of what they have done with Canadia 
taxpayers’ money? 

What I am pleading for is that when we give ta 
breaks, when we hand out money, when we grant subs 
dies, let us ask: What it is for? Does it create jobs? Does. 
contribute to human wellbeing? Let us monitor, let us ca 
them to account, and if they cannot produce, then let us ni 
do it. I think it is crucial that we come through on that. 

We need to look to those areas where labour-intensi\ 
job creation programs that contribute to human wellbein 
indeed are worthy of investment, but if they are envirol 
mentally negative, socially useless, etc, let us not do it. 

The details are in our February 1986 proposal. I hog 
the government has enough money to provide you with’ 
copy of that, Mr Kwinter. 
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But our government had no trouble finding, quickly, 
e to $1 billion to finance our involvement in the Gulf 
ar. Let’s assume for a moment that was a legitimate en- 
rise. I have my serious questions around that, but that 
not the issue. Can it find within its ideology $1 billion 
wards the elimination of poverty in socially, economi- 
ly responsible investments that lead to job creation, so 
t you indeed strengthen the economy, eliminate injus- 
ses and enable people to participate in the life of the 
tion? If we can borrow money—that is what the govern- 
ent did—to finance a Gulf war involvement, can we not 
so borrow money, if that is what needs to be done, and I 
ink Canadians are willing to pay taxes, in order to wage 
war on unemployment and poverty? 

I think we need to come to grips with those fundamen- 
1 value challenges. If we do not, we will continue to get 
pped by this ideology that constantly talks about pros- 
arity without asking whether it contributes to human 
ellbeing in the elimination of injustice across the board. 
The Vice-Chair: Thank you, Mr Vandezande, for your 
resentation this morning. Unfortunately, your time is up. 


_ Mr Vandezande: It is unfortunate. 
Mr B. Ward: An excellent presentation; thank you, sir. 


TORONTO ARTS COUNCIL 
ARTS AND THE CITIES 


| The Vice-Chair: Our next presentation will be from 
ie Toronto Arts Council and Arts and the Cities, Tom 
lendry, policy director and consultant. 

Mr Hendry: You just had one accountant; now you 
re getting another one. There is an old vaudeville joke 
vhere a man goes to the doctor and the doctor says, “Have 
u had this before?” and he says, “Yes, I have.” The 
‘octor says, “Well, I can tell you that you have it again.” 
lere I am. 

The Vice-Chair: Just before you begin your presenta- 
on, Mr Hendry, we have about a half-hour altogether for 
ae presentation. Whatever time you use in your verbal 
resentation will be subtracted from the time for question- 
ag, and the time for questioning is divided equally be- 



















our presentation. 

Mr Hendry: A sort of overlay theme for what I 
vanted to talk to you about today is the notion that we 
ave paid a lot of attention in the past to a physical infra- 
tructure. In Ontario it has been one of the bases for our 
uccess in terms of material wealth. But we have not paid 
hat much attention to the spiritual infrastructure. In terms 
f my own involvement, I put the arts and the cultural 
ector at the very centre of the spiritual infrastructure a 
ociety has to have if it is to have goals and do all the 
hings the gentleman preceding me was talking about. 

Culture and the arts as an area of service delivery for 
‘overnments at all levels is very recent. It did not begin, 
eally, until after the Second World War, when the Massey 
mmission came up with the idea of the Canada Council, 
vhich went into operation around the end of the 1950s. In 
he 1960s the provinces got into the act and in the 1970s 
he cities began moving slowly into the support of the arts. 
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But because it is such a new area of service delivery, it 
is at all levels given something less than parallel areas of 
activity. I was recently at a conference of recreation direc- 
tors, and one from a large BC city said: “You don’t have to 
do any arguing with us. We know that the arts, if they are 
viewed as an aspect of recreation, do not get anything like 
the share the other aspects of recreation get.” 

Just as a general comment, I am in touch with the arts 
communities in about nine cities in Ontario through Arts and 
the Cities and I work directly with the Toronto Arts Coun- 
cil. Certainly there we have about 250 organizations which 
the city subsidizes and some 300 individual artists, and the 
general opinion, naturally, of what the government did this 
year for the Ontario Arts Council is extremely positive. 
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At times like this, I am sure you are well aware that the 
private sector tends to get very gun-shy, and the private 
sector is right now in Ontario the largest single source of 
assistance for the arts, apart from the artists themselves. 
They are still the primary subsidizers of the arts through 
forgone earnings. I will not go into how low their earnings 
are, but you do know that our artists are on a par with 
pensioners in terms of disposable income. 


We noticed the budget for the Ministry of Culture and 
Communications this year was $332 million in total and 
that out of that comes 43.5% for the Ontario Arts Council, 
which is 13% of the ministry’s total spending, and I would 
like to commend the government for doing that. There is sort 
of a law called Féral’s law among people who are students 
of subsidy. A Quebec professor by the name of Josette Féral 
propounded a thesis that in general, of money designated 
for the arts and culture, approximately 10% goes to the arts 
and 90% goes to culture in various manifestations, quite 
often to facility support and things like that. But at 13% you 
are three points above Féral’s law, and that is very good. 
We would certainly like to see the eventual pattern be 
something like 20% of ministry spending on direct invest- 
ment in the arts. 

The total budget for the province, I note, is approxi- 
mately $53 billion. The MCC budget is therefore about 


0.06%. There is a general feeling among those of us who, 


as I say, are students of subsidy that it would not be an 
unreasonable target to suggest that the government of On- 
tario, which is not terribly high in the order of spending of 
provincial governments on a per capita basis on the arts, 
think of a target of 1% of budget for the arts and culture. 
That would be a difference of approximately $200 million 
in this present year. 

I would point out, by the way, that what the previous 
gentleman said about people being willing to pay for cer- 
tain things if they know that the money is going for is 
borne out in fact. The Macaulay commission, which re- 
ported to the government of Ontario in 1984, did a fairly 
extensive survey among white-collar people and blue-col- 
lar people, and it found out that both groups were in favour 
of considerably increased provincial spending on the arts 
and that they were willing to pay a tax of up to $25 per 
taxpayer if it was designated to go to the arts and to nothing 
else. This is partly explained—I think it was Decima that 
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did it—by the fact that a lot of the people who were talked 
to are people like myself. 

I come from an immigrant family. My family came to 
Canada because they wanted to give their children oppor- 
tunities they could not afford in the country in which they 
were born, and a lot of the respondents to the survey see an 
increased profile for the arts and increased emphasis on the 
arts as something of great benefit to their children, some- 
thing their children will get here in Canada that they would 
not be able to afford in the country of their birth. 

So we would very much like to see in future planning 
the notion being taken into account of the arts and culture 
being a very new area of service delivery, that when bud- 
gets are cut in order to get rid of the deficit which has been 
incurred people remember that they should be cut selec- 
tively and that some areas should in fact be increased in 
order to be brought to the same level of maturity as are 
other portions of the provincial budget. 

In terms of per capita spending, right now Ontario 
spends on direct aid to artists approximately $5 per capita. 
In the city of Toronto the rate per capita is $20. We pay $5 
through our payment to Metro, which is given out by the 
Metro cultural affairs department, and a further $15 per capita 
is spent through the Toronto Arts Council and through 
other agencies and departments of the city, notably the 
parks department and the St Lawrence Centre, which gives 
subsidized rent to the companies which play there. This 
investment helps to sustain an economy of about $200 
million annually now. That is the non-profit sector of the arts. 

We estimate that approximately 125,000 people in the 
Metro area are either fully or partly employed in the arts or in 
arts-related work in industry. For example, my next-door 
neighbour has a software company called Alias Research. 
One of its most recent big jobs was to design the special- 
effects software for the film Terminator 2 with Arnold 
Schwarzenegger. It also provides all the software for the 
design and testing of Volvo, Toyota and most of the major 
Japanese auto manufacturers. All of his employees are in 
some way arts-related. They are people who are design 
specialists, visual artists, and who can put things that are 
two-dimensional into the three-dimensional possibilities 
that software offers now. 

I would like to mention one thing that a lot of people 
forget in terms of where increased spending on the arts 
should go. Our theory of arts subsidy goes back about 
3,000 years. It goes back to the Roman Empire. The policy 
of the Roman Empire in cultural terms was a very simple 
one: No citizen of the empire should be disadvantaged 
culturally because of distance from the capital. That is why 
you find Roman theatres all over Britain and France and 
Germany and Spain. Wherever the Roman Empire went, 
they built cultural infrastructure and they put on their plays 
and all sorts of things in order that all citizens of the em- 
pire should have access to the same cultural experience 
that the people in the capital were having, and ideally that 
is the aim today of cultural subsidy and the arts subsidy, to 
get rid of disparities and inexperience. 

What we would like to think about for the future, be- 
cause obviously things are going to get better, is that we 
begin to think more about moving out from Toronto. At the 
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present time we have, as I pointed out to you, a fairl 
highly developed arts industry, if you will, here in Toront 
with an economy of about $200 million. We also hay 
what are called the cultural industries, which are video an 
film and commercial music, all that sort of thing, which ari 
probably about six times or so—four to five times, at least 
the size of the non-profit economy. But in the remainder 
the province, the experience of the arts is nothing like wh 
it is in Toronto. 

I would like to suggest to you that there is room for ai 
examination of models that have worked elsewhere ti 
cause a diversification of culture and to form partnership 
in the case of the state of New York and the county govern 
ments, partnerships whereby each put up money and a g 
deal of very healthy development was stimulated all acro 
New York state. ) 

It began in the mid-1970s when Governor Rockefelle 
brought in very heavy funding for the arts. He insisted tha 
of the money that was going to the arts, an appropriat 
portion should go to Manhattan, where most of the majo 
arts critical mass was situated, but that the remainde 
should go out on a per capita basis, on a county syste 
that arts councils should be set up in each county and tha 
the county itself should match some of the money from thi 
state government and begin programs, begin residencies 
bring artists into the community and retain artists wh 
normally leave for somewhere else. | 

Statistics Canada projections show that over the nex 
20 years the only three areas of growth in the whole countn 
are Toronto, Montreal and Vancouver. Everything else i 
going to be slowly cannibalized because people are movin; 
to those centres of interest, of population, of employment 
of all the good things that cities are supposed to offer. No 
much is being done to make life more interesting and 
more viable thing in some of the smaller centres. 


1130 
I would like to also note a model that should be born 
in mind, I think, by anybody who is doing budgeting. It i 
this: Here in Ontario we have a dandy system of publi’ 
libraries. We have very good access wherever you are it 
Ontario to a pretty good supply of books, thanks to a libran 
system which has been built up over the years because al 
appropriate amount of money was spent on that library 
system. I will just give you a few figures. 

In 1988 the city of Toronto paid something like $21 
million towards the library system. During that year ther 
were visits by about five million people to the libraries 
That same year, the city supported the arts to the extent 0 
about $11 million. Coincidentally, it commissioned a stud} 
by Environics which turned up the information that ther 
were about 11 million visits to arts and culture manifestation 
that were in some way supported by the city of Toronto 
Each visit to the library cost the city $5; each visit to thi 
arts cost it $1. 

I am not suggesting in any way that the library systen 
is overfunded; au contraire. I think they probably, like ev) 
erybody else, are in need of some money. But you cai 
make some money once you obtain a degree in librar) 
science as a librarian and, as a result, we have good librarie! 
well run. You can have the same amount of training as ai 
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ist and your chances of making a living that in any way 
uld be commensurate with that of a librarian are pretty 
all indeed. 
This is not to suggest that libraries be reduced in bud- 
t, but rather that we must begin to think that if we pay 
t the money we will get the results. And the results, in 
ms of the spiritual infrastructure, would be very, very 
d for this province and especially for those parts of this 
vince outside of Toronto and the other main centres. 
We would like to see, as I mentioned, arts support go to 
% of MCC budget, but I doubt that can happen unless 
> MCC budget itself gets somewhere close to 1%. 
In Ontario there is a network of community arts coun- 
s, some 60 or 70 of them, which have joined together 
id have an association. This would certainly provide a 
twork with which to work in terms of trying out, let’s 
y, a pilot project in matching funds with municipalities. 
There is a further very strong network called OAAG, 
e Ontario Association of Art Galleries, which has proba- 
y about 30 members across the province who are very 
ell based in their communities and which would offer an 
eal basis for a local community arts board to give out 
ants. What I am suggesting is that what we have to do is 
‘find a way to empower citizens in small centres to make 
scisions in those centres about the arts. 
‘Leadership must come, I think, from the province to 
e smaller centres, because on their own there just is not 
1ough impetus. They need to be in a position of spending 
)-cent dollars or 75-cent dollars or something like that in 
‘der to get going. The whole policy can certainly come 
om the arts sector, but the leadership must come from the 
‘ovincial government. 
A further area where we can see a great dividend being 
aid to the province would be to find ways to extend the 
stwork of community centres by attaching to them some 
yt of modest cultural premises. It could be two big 
yoms. I know in every country in Europe there are what 
‘ey call “maisons de la culture” or “Kulturhauser” or 
omething like that. These are mixed-use buildings where 
ou can go and take aerobics or lose weight or you can go 
ya play or whatever. I think it would be very, very helpful 
‘the community centre system across Ontario had the 
ossibility, from its municipalities and perhaps matched by 
1e provincial government, of somehow adding some more 
pace dedicated to the arts so that a neighbourhood play 
ould be put on in the neighbourhood or a neighbourhood 
‘tist could show her or his work in the neighbourhood to 
1¢ neighbours. Art begins as a very personal thing, and 
ght now it is so institutionalized that you must make the 
imp from the neighbourhood almost to the Art Gallery of 
Jntario, with nothing much in between. 

A key priority right now for Toronto, and I think it is 
Oing to be spreading right across the province, is to set up 
ffective interaction between organizations like the To- 
onto Arts Council and artists who were formerly 
aarginalized, artists from culturally specific backgrounds: 
ative artists, Hispanic artists, Caribbean, African back- 
round, Central American, some from Europe. We have a 
vhole lot of people who for one reason or another, because 
if language barriers or because they felt the system was 



























not for them, have not been interacting with our subsidy- 
giving bodies such as the Toronto Arts Council. 

We are now undertaking a large program of induced 
interaction with those communities. We have added members 
of those communities to our board of directors and to our 
decision-making committees. It seems to be working out 
well, but that is something which is going to cost some 
money. Again, it is going to have to be borne in mind in 
the future that in terms of equity you should treat people 
equally, but that does not mean treating them the same. 
You do have to take special care to be able to approach 
some people in cultural terms that are relevant for them. 

Another priority for us is a growing focus on individual 

artists all over the province. Individual artists are the unit of 
creativity. In the long run, the most important aspect of cul- 
ture is not what is in the museums but what is coming out 
of the individual artist’s studio or the individual writer’s 
typewriter or, in these days, computer. 
_ Finally, a great priority is to inject something more of 
the arts into education. That is going to cost some money 
and a good deal of goodwill. As I pointed out, we have 
about 125,000 people in Metro earning some or all of their 
living from the arts or arts-related working industry. Every 
one of them began their arts education after they left 
school. If we are indeed trying to design an education 
system that prepares people for working and living, we are 
missing out if 5% of the Metro population never spend 
five minutes learning something about the eventual field in 
which they are going to work. 

That is really all I had to say. Rita Davies, our director, 
had planned to be here but was unfortunately called out of 
town. I was supposed to be accompanied by Tomson High- 
way, the playwright, but he was unable to make it, so I 
have been carrying the ball myself. If you have questions, 
I will be happy to try to answer them. If I do not have the 
information here, I will be happy to send it to you. 


The Vice-Chair: We have time for one brief question 
from each party and, hopefully, a brief response as well. 


_ Mr B. Ward: Just briefly, out of the budget, what 
would you say is the best opportunity for arts in Ontario? 

Mr Hendry: Out of the present budget? 

Mr B. Ward: Related to the budget. 

Mr Hendry: I think they made the very wisest of de- 
cisions in putting the extra money into the hands of the 
Ontario Arts Council. They have a very good record of 
disbursing the money evenly and fairly. They operate on 
an arm’s-length basis so you can be reasonably sure the 
decisions being made are not politically motivated or any- 
thing like that. They have been in need of strengthening 
for a very long time. They are right now at around $43.5 
million, and we would sure like to see them up to about 
$80 million in budget, which would be about $10 per capita. 

The Vice-Chair: The official opposition? Any ques- 
tions? 

Mrs Sullivan: I think we will forgo questions. 

The Vice-Chair: Third party, questions? 


Mrs Cunningham: We are fine. 
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The Vice-Chair: Thank you very much, Mr Hendry, 
for your presentation this morning. 


Mr Hendry: It has been a pleasure. 
1140 


ONTARIO HOME BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The Vice-Chair: Our next presentation is from the 
Ontario Home Builders’ Association, Al Libfeld, president, 
and Ian Rawlings, first vice-president. You have approxi- 
mately a half-hour of time altogether. Whatever time you 
use for your verbal presentation will be subtracted from 
the time for questions, which will be divided equally be- 
tween the three parties. So if you would like to commence, 
Mr Libfeld. 


Mr Libfeld: Thank you. Mr Rawlings will be joining 
me momentarily. My name is Al Libfeld and I am the 
president of the Ontario Home Builders’ Association. 
OHBA is a professional association that represents build- 
ers and developers as well as contractors and subtrades in 
the housing industry. A couple of years ago our member 
companies employed nearly 200,000 persons. That number 
has fallen to what we estimate is a little over 100,000 
people now. 

I want to take a couple of minutes this morning to talk 
about the general state of our industry. Then my colleague 
Jan Rawlings will take over and outline the sorts of steps 
we believe should be taken to establish economic condi- 
tions that will ensure the health of our industry and pros- 
perity for Ontario. 

The recession in the housing industry really started 
around the Toronto area about 18 months ago. By the second 
quarter of 1990, there were clear signs that it was spread- 
ing across the rest of Ontario, and by the third quarter of 
_ 1990 new home construction in Ontario had essentially 

ground to a halt. In April and early May of this year there 
were some signs that the market was starting to pick up, but 
for a lot of builders right now those signs are a memory. 

I think we are just entering a recovery phase, but it is a 
very fragile recovery. In light of this, I would like to par- 
tially redirect the focus of this morning’s discussions. 
Rather than look at specific details in the budget, we will 
examine some of the steps the government should be taking 

-to ensure that the recovery can be sustained. 

The demand we started seeing in April was for lower- 
priced starter houses. This came from first-time buyers 
who had been forced out of the market in 1988-89 and 
were looking for an opportunity to get back in. Lower 
prices, and just as important, lower interest rates, gave 
them that opportunity. 

Last year, we built nearly 63,000 houses in Ontario. This 
year we will be lucky if we build 52,000. To get that number, 
we will need a steady recovery for the rest of the year. 

Before Ian discusses some of the steps that will help 
ensure that this recovery is lasting, I want to make one last 
point about the housing industry. The prosperity of Ontario 

is directly related to the housing industry. We employ more 
people than any other single industry. Most of these people 
are working in well-paid jobs. Every house that is built 
creates a year’s employment for roughly three people. The 
drop in housing starts from 93,000 in 1989 last year cost 
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over 100,000 jobs. The nature of our industry sometime 
makes it difficult to see what is going on. We do not cor 
centrate our labour force in large plants, so layoffs are n¢ 
as visible. Laying off a couple of trim carpenters or n 
having work for a roofing crew does not get the pres 
coverage that closing down an assembly line does, bh 
when 1,200 builders are doing the same thing across 
province, the layoffs add up. 

The flip side is also true. When these companies sta’ 
hiring, it does not take long for the benefits to start wor 
their way through the entire economy. 

Jan Rawlings is from Ottawa. He is currently OHBA 
first vice-president and will be following me as presider 
later this fall. He is going to talk about some of the thin 
that will make sure we can start hiring back the jobs the 
have been lost over the last couple of years. — | 


Mr Rawlings: Good morning, ladies and gentlemer 
Even though your backs are to the sunshine, I know i 
minds are going back to the lovely weather out there, so. 
will try and be brief. I think what we want to touch upo 
are some of the specific issues. 

As I see it, there are basically two things that determin 
the affordability of a home: the cost of the unit and the cos 
of the money that is used to purchase that unit. I think w 
appreciate that the cost of money is essentially a federe 
issue, so there is not much point in taking a lot of time ti 
discuss it this morning. I would, however, urge you t' 
make the case to the federal government that we nee: 
consistent economic policy and low interest rates. Wit 
regard to the issue of affordability, I would also urge yo 
to take the opportunity to have the federal governmen 
follow through with the much-discussed 95% finan 
allowing 5% down payments on new housing. 

The cost of money has a dramatic impact 0: 
affordability. Our estimates indicate that for a one-poin 
increase in the rate of mortgage money, the size of thi 
mortgage that a person can carry is reduced by about 7% 
The consequences of that impact are that in many cases th 
individual or family has to scramble for a larger dow! 
payment. It may mean they buy a less expensive house 0 
a house that is less convenient in location. The wors 
event, of course, is that it often means they just do not bu’ 
at all. We have some tables that give you a view of thi 
relationship between interest rates and housing Starts. Wi 
will leave those with you. I think the trend is there ani 
obvious to see. 

The other side of affordability, of course, is the cost 0 
the house. Here we are not just talking about the cost 0 
bricks and mortar but the cost of land as well. I think it i 
fair to say that in this specific area the provincial gover 
ments and provincial policies do have an impact. There ari 
two main areas in which provincial policies could contrib 





the planning and approvals process and the other is the ta: 
system. I would like to talk a little bit about both of those. | 

We have, on occasion, heard many people indicate that 
with the passing of the baby boom, the demand for hous 
ing that we saw in the 1980s is something that will not b 
repeated. I think that is too simplistic. We can anticipate : 
fairly healthy net growth of population, something in th: 
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der of 100,000 people a year over the next 20 years; and 
2 certainly know there is still a segment of that baby 
»om that has not made a purchase decision, so I down- 
y the arguments that the demands we have seen in the 
st are something we will never see again. 

There is no question, then, that if we do not have a 
tinued and generous supply of land, demand will 
lickly drive up the cost, and if we do not have the means 
bringing serviced lands on stream more efficiently, this 
i compound the problem. 

_ We have indicated to the government that we are very 
ppy to see the commission set up that Mr Sewell is going 
chair, to look into the whole process of planning in the 
ovince. We believe that the streamlining of the approvals 
ocess is something that can be done and will be compati- 
e with safeguarding social and environmental issues. 

_ There are clearly redundancies in the process in this 
‘ovince. They have been there for years. They continue to 
» there. They serve to do nothing more than slow the 
‘ocess down. 

{50 

We think the public interest must include ensuring a 
ipply of land that will avoid run-ups in the cost of hous- 
ig. This can be done with an approvals process that works 
ore efficiently than the one we have today, so we look 
ward to working with Mr Sewell’s commission on this 
aportant task. 

_ The second area I want to touch on concerns the tax 
ystem. The current structure does not provide any incentive 
9 municipalities to assist in the development of low-cost 
ousing. In fact, I think it is fair to say that for the most 
art many of the interests of the municipal governments 
re served by encouraging both industrial and commercial 
evelopment and perhaps high-end or high-priced residential 
evelopment. This pattern of development clearly requires 
3 fewest services and provides the richest tax base. 

The Development Charges Act that was introduced by 
le previous government, I think, was a recognition that 
yere is an imbalance in the tax structure; but in our view 
1e Development Charges Act does not offer an effective 
t fair remedy to that imbalance. 

I think the government, in undertaking the review of 
ur broad tax system through the Fair Tax Commission, has 
iken a step in the right direction. Our concerns with the 
Yevelopment Charges Act are well documented. I am not 
oing to go through them with you today. I believe you are 
amiliar with them. We hope that we will have an opportu- 
ity to explore this issue with the fair tax working group 
aat will be formed to look into the issue of property taxes. 

I have talked in a general way about ensuring a supply 
f serviced lots through the approvals process and the 
nethods of taxation to pay for development, but I would 
ike to be a little bit more specific. 

Our association has consistently maintained the posi- 
ion that timely development of infrastructure is essential if 
towth is to be properly managed. 

I do not want to go through all the arguments today, but 
think from every point of view, social, environmental and 
conomic, the best time to develop infrastructure is ahead 
f all other development. It is the least expensive way to 














































do it. You are not playing catch-up, and it gives you the 
most control over the growth. 

We have supported the concept of a sewer and water 
agency that was proposed in the 1990 budget. We believe 
it was an important step towards realizing the goals and 
the objectives of managing both infrastructure and, conse- 
quently, growth in the province. 

_ The Treasurer has said, “We will make a major com- 
mitment to maintain and improve the infrastructure of On- 
tario with increased capital spending.” I do not believe this 
is a problem that can be solved simply by throwing money 
at it. | wish it were that easy. We hope the government will 
take a serious look at the objectives and mechanisms that 
were proposed in the sewer and water agency. 

Finally, I want to refer to an issue that is less tangible 
than the ones I have been talking about, but one that could 
have no less an impact on our plans for Ontario’s future. 

It is my understanding that the Fair Tax Commission 
will be looking at the general question of the economic 
impact of taxation. We are glad the commission is tackling 
this issue, but we respectfully submit that the Treasurer 
may want to consult a much broader cross-section of the 
population of Ontario on this issue. Perhaps this could be 
done through the commission. 

I believe, our association believes and our industry be- 
lieves that it is time for each of us in Ontario to step back 
and take a long, hard look at ourselves and our province. 
We need to ask what we are putting into the province, what 
we are putting into Ontario, and we need to ask, perhaps 
more important, what we hope to get out of it. I think we 
have to find a way to put those answers to those two 
questions together. 

We believe that, if there is a single issue that could set 
the economic mood in Ontario over the next couple of 
years, this may be it. I hope the government will consult 
with the people of Ontario on a broad base and set a course 
that reflects their wishes and concerns, their hopes and 
their aspirations. 

On behalf of our 4,000 member companies and the 
over 100,000 individuals they employ, I would like to 
thank you for taking the time to listen to our ideas. I hope 
we can have an opportunity to move forward with dia- 
logue with the government on our ideas, and that in a short 
period of time we will be able to come back to you again, 
and speak to you on behalf of 200,000 employees in our 
industry. I believe we have to look forward and deal with 
where we go from here. 

Mr Libfeld and I will try to answer any questions you 
might have. 


The Vice-Chair: We have approximately five minutes 
per party. We will start with the official opposition. 


Mr Phillips: I have a feeling, and I would like your 
thoughts on it, that an important factor in the housing market 
is the overall economic activity in the province, and that 
right now we are looking at heavy unemployment, as your 
document shows—9.5%; I think it is now up to 10.2%. I 
just wondered about your comments in terms of the 
budget’s ability to get the total economy rolling again, and 
whether the house builders have any advice for us on that. 
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I think we are finding that we are guessing. We have 
one group that comes to the committee and says, “Listen, 
the budget is great.” Another group comes and says the 
budget is not great. We are trying to reach a conclusion on 
what it is going to look like a year from now. 


I would just appreciate your feeling on, first, what im- 
pact does the overall economic activity have on house de- 
mand? Second, is this the kind of budget that is going to 
get the Ontario economy rolling? 


Mr Libfeld: Economic situations have a great effect 
on the housing market as evidenced by the last two years 
of very few sales. That is quite obvious. It is like any other 
industry. If we are in a recession, if we are in tough times, 
if interest rates are high, we will have a poorer market and 
we will not build the quantity of homes that are needed 
and are wanted within the province. 

As far as the budget goes, we are not economists. We 
do not have the modules to look to see whether or not the 
billions will translate into more homes built or not, but we 
can only wait and see like everyone else. 


Mrs Sullivan: I had a question relating to the infra- 
structure matters that you raised, and I note that you partic- 
ularly underline the importance of the water and sewer 
corporation which the government has not at this point 
addressed, although I gather that the chairman is still sit- 
ting in an office without knowing whether he is going to 
be able to continue or not. 

Part of the infrastructure, as well as water and sewers, 
of course is the provision of schools in communities. You 
oppose the Development Charges Act in terms of provid- 
ing that kind of infrastructure. What do you see replacing 
it and where do you see the funding coming from? 


Mr Rawlings: First of all, let me say you are quite 
tight. We have opposed the aspect of Development 
Charges Act that applies to education development 
charges. I think it is also fair to say, if I can give us a plug 
on the positive side, that our industry has been consistent 
in that we see the purchasers of new housing participating 
at some level with the cost of providing infrastructure. 

Quite frankly, we do not have any magic formula to 
provide capital for education facilities in our province. I do 
not think, however, it is a question of finding another 
group or another source to target. 

I believe our industry is consistent in its view that the 
issue of education in the province is just too important to 
draw funding to support it from one specific segment of 
the population. 

I believe it is a fundamental philosophy that has been 
held in this country and this province for a long time that 
education is important and everybody shares equally in the 
price and the cost of supplying education. The other aspect 
that goes with that philosophy of course is that everybody 
has equal access to education. 

We see the education development charges having a 
fundamental impact on those philosophies. We see the ed- 
ucation development charges creating, I believe, no small 
rift once again between the different religious groups in 
the province as to how we fund education. I think it is a 


_ publicly support the initiatives taken by the current gov 


sorry means of raising capital for something that is _ 
critically important to us as a province and as a country. 


Mrs Sullivan: So your recommendation would be 
go back to the income tax base. | 


Mr Rawlings: If that means it goes back to a bro 
tax base, then that in my view is the equitable means 
dealing with the critical service of education. ) 

N 


Mr Kwinter: I want to get back to my colleague 
Phillips’ questions about the mood of confidence. You 
in a unique industry in that I do not think you have a 
shortage of customers who would love to own a ho 
The problem is, can they afford one, can they meet t 
mortgage requirements, do they have the down paymen 
Relatively few have cash when they go and buy a hou 
Because of the fact that when they buy that house they a 
also making a major commitment which may extend ov 
20, 25 years, to pay for that house, there has to be a certa 
confidence that they are going to have the ability to co 
tinue those payments. What is the mood out there? You a 
out there selling houses; you are talking to people. Wh 
do they feel? Do they have that confidence? Are they £0) 
cerned about it? | 


{ 


Mr Libfeld: After two years of very little sales, , 
had an extremely strong spring where quantities of hom« 
were sold throughout the province. Presently, in the sun 
mertime, it is going through what we call the summ 
doldrums, but what happened in the spring gives us opt 
mism that once the summer breaks we will have a reaso1 
able market coming into the fall and into the new yez 
There are a lot of factors. Interest rates are down and a ki 
of the bad news, so to speak, is behind us or getting behir 
us. It is important, as Ian mentioned earlier, that intere 
rates stay down or go lower. 


Mr Sterling: I know you are not an economist, bi 
this morning we had the Toronto-Central Ontario Buildir 
and Construction Trades Council. Although I do not thir 
they profess to be economists either, these are people 
guess you hire, a great number of these people, becaus 
they represent 40,000 unionized construction workers i 
the Toronto-central Ontario region. They say, “Categor 
cally and unequivocally we, the 40,000 unionized cor 
struction workers in the Toronto-central Ontario regioi 














ernment in its 1991 budget. 4 | 

I guess my concern is that‘if people who might not fei 
that same kind of support are not making the equivalei 
Statements on the opposite side, then perhaps the publi 


will get the wrong impression overall. Does your organizi 
tion categorically and unequivocally support this budget? 


Mr Rawlings: That is a question, is it not? Withov 
dodging your question, because I would hate to do that to’ 
member from my home town in the Ottawa area, let m 
put it this way. I spent long years working for a public re: 
estate company, and I think it is fair to say there wer 
some hard lessons learned in the early 1980s as the publi 
real estate companies burdened themselves with debts to 
level far beyond what they were capable of ever dealin 
with. I think those lessons were hard learned for most ¢ 
those people, and for those that did not learn them, som 
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‘them are not around today. So I think in that context, we 
ive to be very careful about the whole issue of debt. 


Mr Sterling: Not to prolong that issue, the other area 
am very much concerned about is that when new govern- 
ents come in, there is a tendency for them to change the 
okkeeping system so that basically they cannot be com- 
wed to previous governments, previous administrations. 
[r Laughren has said he is going to create the Ontario 
pital fund, giving the impression to the people that a 
stain amount of the budget, perhaps as much as $4 bil- 
on, will be going to capital works. However, he does not 
clude in his accounting procedure depreciation for public 
orks which are depreciating because of physical deterio- 
ition etc. Being in the building industry, you would well 
derstand that buildings do depreciate in real value. Per- 
ps the land increases in value, but government’s land 
oes not increase in value in a real way as private land 
oes. Do you think that is a fair method of keeping books? 
























raw 


Mr Rawlings: I will repeat Mr Libfeld’s statement 
at we are not economists. However, certainly dealing 
vith things such as municipal infrastructure, it is to me 
‘ightening that there still remains a large number of munici- 
alities that have not yet realized they are sitting on a tremen- 
ous asset of infrastructure and they continue to not deal with 
- as an asset and look for a proper return on that asset. 
| There is a large number of municipalities whose sewage 
reatment facilities do not operate on the basis that they 
vay for themselves. The water treatment facilities do not 
vay for themselves because they are something you deal 
vith when they break, but you do not treat them as an 
sset. I guess that is an indirect response to your question. 
| When we are talking about infrastructure that can be 
lepreciated over a long term, that is one part of the solution, 
yut it really comes down to a broader sense of treating our 
nfrastructure and our capital investments in a far more 
businesslike way, and in many cases I think it is appropriate. 

_ Mr Sterling: I think he points out in his document 
hat in the early 1960s about 10% of the budget at that time 
ent towards creating infrastructure. The 1960s was a 
breat time for building highways, as you may now recall. 
Now it is down to about 4%. 

_ My:-concern is that the public does not get the wrong 
idea in terms of capital expenditures, that you are building 
4 new sewer system and you say, “Okay, that’s new and 
therefore shouldn’t be today’s expenditures, but should be 
depreciated over the next 20 years.” But, as you know, the 
city of Ottawa has a tremendously precarious sewer and 
water system which has not been repaired or taken care of 
for the last 25 years, because municipal politicians chose 
not to face that situation. 

In my view, those assets should be depreciating at a 
very rapid rate right now and if you do not put one side of 
that on the books, then I think the public will get the 
wrong view in terms of the capital operating account. Any- 
way, that is not a question; that is an opinion. 


Mr B. Ward: What do you think about that? 


The Vice-Chair: I am sorry, the five minutes is up. 
We will move on to the governing party, Mr Christopherson. 
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Mr Christopherson: Welcome, gentlemen. It is good 
to see you both again. I appreciate the time you have taken 
to put together your brief and for coming forward. 

I would like to ask you if you categorically and un- 
equivocally condemn every single word in the budget? No, 
I am being very rhetorical. What I would like to ask you, 
however, is along the lines of the approvals process. It is 
interesting for those of us sitting here that in your presenta- 
tion, and I would like to quote: “We believe the public 
interest includes ensuring a supply of land that will avoid 
run-ups in the cost of housing. This can only be done with 
an approvals process that works more efficiently.” 


That comes from you as the Ontario home builders, 
and before you, earlier this morning, we heard from the 
building and construction trades council that—of course, I 
have lost it. Sorry, I do not have my finger on it. I moved it 
to be a smart-aleck and lost my quote. However, they 
made a similar statement regarding the lands process and 
talked about the need to expedite that process to bring on 
more housing. 

My question to you is twofold. First of all, in light of 
the fact that you seem to have a common ground there and 
that this government has attempted to make co-operation 
and partnership a cornerstone of decision-making for the 
future, albeit people can argue how successfully to date— 
in that spirit, would you feel comfortable in working with 
the labour organizations to that end in conjunction with 
government? If so, could you maybe throw out a couple of 
the concrete ideas you are looking at when you talk about 
streamlining the process and whether there is a dollar fig- 
ure attached? 


Mr Libfeld: Ian and I will both answer that. Number 
one, the reason we have common ground is that a lot of 
those 40,000 members of the group you met earlier work 
for our firms in various capacities. Some of them, quite a 
few of them today, are not working and are looking for 
employment elsewhere, or they have just got back to work 
and want to keep their jobs. They understand supply is 
important. Without the quantity of land in the system we 
cannot deliver all the choices of homes the purchasers in 
the province want. 

Within Ian’s brief he mentioned that a water and sewer 
corporation could possibly answer some of those problems 
as to the infrastructure, who is going to be paying for it and 
how it is going to be paid, and get up to speed and make a 
commitment towards infrastructure that has not been made 
in probably 20 years in this province. We have systems 
that date back to Confederation, and it is really serious. As 
far as the points on the approvals process, Ian will answer. 


Mr Rawlings: Yes. I am not proud. Anybody who 
understands the issue of the approvals process to the extent 
that they realize it is a disaster, I will work with them to try 
to improve it, quite frankly. There is no question there are 
any number of opportunities we have taken as an industry 
to meet with successive governments and give them our 
ideas; specific, definitive, cogent, clear ideas on what you 
could do; some no cost, no consequence, some that might 
take a little more conviction to solve some of our problems. 
We will continue to do that. We welcome any opportunity— 
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that is my business. I am an urban planner and it is fright- 
ening to me the process I deal with every day. It is a mess, 
and it can be fixed. It can make some dramatic improve- 
ments in our industry and in the way we do business. The 
best opportunity to have some meaningful impact on the 
issues of affordability, the issues of protecting our social 
interests, our environmental interests, is to sit down and 
deal with the approvals process. No question, I am con- 
vinced. 


Mr B. Ward: I have one other question. The Fair Tax 
Commission is forming working groups to examine differ- 
ent segments of the tax sectors in the province. Have you 
requested participation on those working groups? 

In your brief you mentioned that the recession in the 
housing industry occurred in the Toronto area 18 months 
ago and then, in the second quarter of the 1990s, spread. It 
is always easier to examine our past than it is to project the 
future. What do you feel were the leading economic indi- 
cators that created the recession 18 months ago? 

Mr Libfeld: To answer your second question first, 
GST, free trade, high interest rates. 


Mr B. Ward: But GST did not come in until 1990. _ 

Mr Libfeld: But the threat of GST and what | i 
meant—your first question again was? 

Mr B. Ward: So GST and interest rates started goin 
up. 

Mr Libfeld: eed was uncertainty as swell as th 
recession. | 

Mr B. Ward: The other question was about the fa 
Tax Commission. 

Mr Libfeld: We have representation on one of th 
committees that is meeting now and we have requeste 
representation on other committees as well. 

The Vice-Chair: Thank you very much for your a 
sentation, Mr Libfeld and Mr Rawlings. This committee 
recessed until 1:30, when we will have the next presentation) 

Mr Libfeld: Thank you very much for the opportunit 
of meeting with you. 


The committee recessed at 1214. 
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The committee resumed at 1340. 


The Vice-Chair: We are running a little bit behind. 
: do not have everyone here, but we have representation 





m all three parties and I guess we should proceed or we 
ill get even further behind. 


REGIONAL MUNICIPALITY OF PEEL 


The Vice-Chair: Our first presentation this afternoon 
by Frank Bean, chairman and chief executive officer of 
ie regional municipality of Peel. Welcome to the committee. 
ou have approximately a half-hour altogether. Whatever time 
u use in your presentation will be deducted from the time 
w questions, which we will divide equally between the 
ree parties. If you would like to commence. 


Mr Bean: Thank you very much. I would. I will not 
ike near the half-hour for the presentation. I believe mem- 
ers of the committee have copies of my presentation. I 
ould like to walk you through it, and I will be brief. 

First, let me thank the members of the committee and 
ou, Mr Chairman, and the clerk for allowing Peel to be 
»presented today to make this presentation on a nice, 
iny summer afternoon. I am sure many of your constitu- 
ats and probably many of mine believe we are on a long 
ammer’s recess and are unaware of the work that gets 
one in committee. If they would only watch question 
eriod. It is too bad they do not really have a better under- 
‘anding of what work is done at committee. 

I am sure every member of this standing committee is 

ainfully aware, some more than others, maybe, that the 1991 
intario budget is a very contentious document. According 
) pollsters, the public and credit rating agencies in Canada 
nd the US do not like the budget, and social service interest 
roups who advocate increased spending do not think the 
udget went far enough. I imagine James Frank from the 
Jonference Board of Canada must sound like a voice in 
1e wilderness about now. 
- Some observers might try to explain the widespread 
ublic discontent over the budget as an unavoidable by- 
roduct of the governance process in a large and diverse 
rovince like Ontario. After all, governance in a democ- 
acy is all about compromises and tough policy choices 
iat do not necessarily please everyone or even anyone. 

To be sure, the post-honeymoon reality of governance 
1 Ontario can explain part of the public’s negative reac- 
on to the budget. However, I believe the negative reaction 
ignifies much more than the end of the Rae government’s 
oneymoon. I believe public honeymoons with govermn- 
jent in Canada ended a long time ago. The public has 
ecome far too cynical for honeymoons. Now they judge 
s, your government and my government, day by day and 
ssue by issue. 

In the case of the 1991 Ontario budget, my colleagues 
nd I believe the public views the $9.7-billion deficit and 
1e spiralling accumulated debt, $77 billion by 1994-95, as 
vidence of too much government, unreasonable levels of 
axation and needless duplication. In my view, the public 
iews constantly expanding deficits as an easy way out, an 
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admission that its children’s taxes are going to pay for 
today’s services. The typical taxpayer, Jane Q. Public, does 
not run her personal finances in this way. I have learned to 
be ambivalent. She lives within her means and tightens her 
belt when times are tough, and she expects governments to 
do likewise. From John Q. Public’s perspective, it was bad 
enough hearing about multibillion-dollar deficits from 
Mike Wilson. Now the public is learning the deficit virus 
is spreading from Ottawa to the province. _ 

I suggest that if provincial politicians put their ears to 
the ground and listened to the public, something we mu- 
nicipal politicians do pretty darned well, they will hear the 
beginnings of a stampede towards an obvious solution to 
big government and persistent deficits, a province-wide 
tax revolt. We are all hearing rumblings of that out there 
right now. On this question of revolts, municipal govern- 
ments can act as distant early warning systems for other 
levels of government. Let me tell you, we are picking up 
plenty of activity on our political radar screens. 

The tax complaints we hear about most often focus on 
two main issues: inadequate political accountability and 
needless program duplication. This entanglement is a big 
part of the solution on both issues. 

Governments in this province, all governments, are 
going to have to sort out the existing mess of entangled 
roles and responsibilities. Governments are going to have 
to simplify the way they deliver and finance services. They 
need to demonstrate to the taxpayer that they can deliver 
value for the tax dollar. Right now the taxpayer finds it 
nearly impossible to hold individual governments account- 
able because it is unclear exactly who is responsible for a 
given service. Welfare funding is a perfect example, or 
maybe I should say an imperfect example, of our en- 
tangled intergovernmental relationship. In the middle of a 
recession, Ottawa cuts its share of welfare funding by cap- 
ping payments from the Canada assistance plan, thereby 
causing a hike in provincial and municipal welfare contri- 
butions. Shortly thereafter, the province’s budget increases 
its basic social assistance payment rates—20% of which 
we municipalities must fund. 

I suspect the municipal taxpayers do not care or even 
know about the federal cap on CAP or the provincial wel- 
fare rate increases. All they know and care about is the 
property tax increase that flows out of these policy deci- 
sions their elected councils had nothing to do with. If gov- 
ernments are going to correct this accountability problem, 
all three levels of government, federal, provincial and mu- 
nicipal, are going to have to work together to disentangle 
their respective roles and responsibilities. Disentanglement 
will permit voters to make informed choices about the 
quality and indeed quantity of public services they receive. 
Democracy in a federal state like Canada demands no less 
than informed choices. 

I say to you that if the province really believes in dis- 
entanglement—and this is something I have talked about 
for many years and, I suggest to you, through various govern- 
ments—the process that led to the Back on Track welfare 
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reforms is the wrong way to go. While not strictly part of 
the 1991 budget, Back on Track clearly illustrates the need 
for careful consultation by the province on programs 
where responsibility is shared between different levels of 
government. In that sense, the Back on Track process pro- 
vides a lesson on process for future provincial budgets. 

In more recent days, I will give some credit to the 
ministry, the government. In my view, they certainly have not 
changed their philosophies about Back on Track and I do not 
think this minister ever will. But they have realized they 
cannot accomplish some of the things they thought they 
could by August, and that in recent days there has been, 
and I hope will continue to be, some dialogue with munici- 
palities and AMO, the Association of Municipalities of 
Ontario, on how this will or can be implemented. But even 
that is after the fact and not before the thing was mandated. 

I have come to the conclusion many of their recom- 
mendations make the welfare reform process more compli- 


cated and more adversarial for persons applying for - 


assistance. In many ways, Back on Track, far from disen- 
tangling and simplifying what now can be an inhumane, 
bureaucratic maze, will entangle and further complicate 
the delivery of welfare, aside fom the costs. 

Peel supports many of the recent changes that have 
given the poor a more reasonable allowance to live on, 
changes that have also provided recipients with financial 
incentives to work. However, the single greatest step to- 
wards welfare reform still lies before us. The province 
needs to fund 100% of welfare programs from the progres- 
sive income tax base and allow municipalities to fund hard 
services on the property tax base. In this way, income can 
be properly redistributed by the province, and benefits can 
be standardized province-wide. I am not suggesting there 
is a free lunch for us and the municipalities either. I think we 
should pay our way, but I think there should be discussion 
on how we can disentangle. 

I must say I was disappointed to see that the 1991 
Ontario budget had nothing to say on the issue of provincial- 
municipal disentanglement, yet we had much input prior to 
the budget’s coming down. Even a statement of support in 
principle would have been helpful. However, I am marginally 
encouraged that discussions between the province and 
AMO on disentanglement are continuing to move forward. I 
will be even more encouraged when the province broadens 
the process and deals directly with regional chairmen to 
remove general welfare assistance from the property tax base 
in exchange for regions taking on additional hard-service 
financing. 

1350 

Make no mistake. Disentanglement is the number one 
priority on the regional agenda, not just my region. I just 
returned from a meeting of regional chairmen last week 
and it is something we were unanimous about. A successful 
disentanglement exercise is necessary if tax revolts across 
the province are to be avoided. Disentanglement is not a 
partisan issue; it is simply a question of good government. 
I urge all parties in the Legislature to support this much- 
needed reform. 

On the question of fighting the recession, municipal 
governments understand the province’s determination to 
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be seen to be doing something constructive. Recessions hr 
people in very real ways. Families are split and careers a| 
shattered. Recessions are a serious business. Fighting r 
cessions should also be a serious business. | 

Accelerated capital works spending is a time-honoure 
method of stimulating a weak economy. Surely the bor 
rating agencies, the Bay Street types and the public at lar 
understand this and consider debt financing of tangi 
capital assets as an investment in the future. The problem 
that the Treasurer’s $6.3-billion increase in 1991 spendir 
features only $1.1 billion in capital spending. : 

In the minds of our old friends Jane and John Q. Public, 
might be acceptable for people and governments to borro) 
money to finance a new house or a new car. Howev 
borrowing money to pay for the groceries is not deem 
good financial planning by any stretch of the imaginatic 
Premier Rae was not elected to provide programs taxpaye 
cannot afford to pay for. The public expects tough choici 
about resource allocation and understands that services a 
not free. “Pay as you go” has to be the philosophical rule | 
the day when it comes to provincial and municipal budgets. 

We now see signs the recession is easing, small cia 
albeit. When the economy recovers, will an extra $35 billic 
in provincial debt over the next four years be a help or will 
be a hindrance? It seems to me that governments that choo 
to buy into a view of the economy, that have an obligatic 
to buy in all the way, stimulate weak economies with ae 
cit-financed spending and moderate strong economies t 
running budget surpluses. To continue running large det 
cits though an economic recovery would be economical 
irresponsible and, I believe, ultimately politically disastrous. 

I guess the lesson I urge this standing committee. 
take away from the ongoing debate about debt and rece 
sion-fighting strategies is the following: Governments th 
want to intervene in a weak economy had better be awful 
sure of their timing and had better be willing to mal 
tough spending decisions during the subsequent recovel 
Time will tell if the current government is up to this fisc 
challenge. If the Ontario government fails to meet tl 
challenge of being fiscally responsible across a who 
business cycle, the credit worthiness of all governments | 
the province may be adversely affected. This is a particul 
concern for Peel region. We are one of a select few muni 
ipal governments with a better credit rating than the pro: 
ince. Peel’s credit rating is triple A on both boards, tl 
highest possible designation. It has been for some time al 
continues to be. 

As we all know, “competitiveness” is the new econom 
buzzword. The budget contains a policy paper on this subje: 
I am told the government of the day does not like the wo 
“competitiveness.” They see it was a code word for staff cv 
and wage rollbacks. I, for one, like the word “competitiv: 
ness,” balanced by a concern for social justice. I like t 
notion that wages should expand only as quickly as produ 
tivity improves, that is, CEO wages as well as factory wags 
The decline in Canadian competitiveness concerns me as 
Canadian citizen and as a holder of public office in a prospé 
ous community. I agree with the Premier that key actors’ 
the economy, business, government and labour, need to wc 
together to improve our competitiveness. 
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_ Municipal governments have a significant role to play 
Ontario efforts to remain economically competitive. To 
e extent that provincial-municipal disentanglement will 
ake Ontario’s governments more efficient, economic 
mmpetitiveness will be improved. Just try to be competi- 
ye without first-rate water and sewage services. Just try 
be competitive without a comprehensive road system to 
wl goods into the American market. Just try to be com- 
stitive without properly planned communities. 

Most important, just try to be competitive without gov- 
nments committed to balanced operating budgets and 
asonable tax and regulatory policies. Disentangled mu- 
cipal governments can be a part of the competitiveness 
lution because we can provide the least amount of the 
scessary government at the lowest possible cost. Munici- 
il governments must and do balance their operating bud- 
ts every year. They borrow money only to finance 
pital works like roads and sewers. Debt-servicing levels 
e strictly regulated by the OMB. 

This commitment to “pay as you go” financing is not the 
oduct of elected municipal politicians who are somehow 
ore disciplined or visionary than their federal or provincial 
yunterparts. In fact, municipal fiscal responsibility is largely 
e product of legislation. We are legally obliged by the 
re en Act to balance the budgets—many of you who 

















ve been at the municipalities well know this—so this is 
‘hat we do. We balance budgets, and we would not want it 
ay other way. This legal requirement protects our politicians 
om themselves during weak moments when interest groups 
re pressing hard for new programs we really cannot afford. 
hat did not happen in your day, Mr Stockwell. 


Mr Stockwell: No, it never happened in my day. 


Mr Bean: I suspect there may be a lesson here for all 
overnments to consider, the lesson of legally mandated 
udgets. Operating budgets should balance over the life of 
business cycle, perhaps over a five-year period. It might 
e easier for federal and provincial politicians to allocate 
esources if they built some budgetary fences around 
emselves. Fences that guarantee a “pay as you go” ap- 
roach would win out in the medium to long term. Legally 
nandated limits work for municipalities. Perhaps they 
ould work here or in Ottawa. Such limits may be the only 
yay to ease public cynicism over the ability of governemts 
9 manage the country’s finances. : 

To summarize, let me say I think all levels of govern- 
aent have to do better. We have to do better. Our programs 
eed to be simplified and made more efficient. Our various 
oles and responsibilities need to be disentangled and made 
lear to the taxpayer who bankrolls our efforts. Our budgets 
1eed to balance over the longer term of an economic cycle, 
nd debt should only be used to finance capital investments, 
\ot operating expanditures. In short, governments need to 
sovern in the name of the general good, not in the name of 
iny particular special interests. 

As an aside, I do have some good news. I should not 
reach disentanglement unless I practise it, and indeeed in 
eel we have for some time. We are seeing some signs 
vhere not just our area municipalities work more closely 
vith us but our school boards, and in working out purchasing 
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and combined tendering processes, there is a way, and we 
are finding a way within our responsibility and indeed the 
authority that we have, without permission from any other 
level of government. We can and must practise what we 
preach, so while I preach, and many of you have heard me 
maybe far too often over a dozen years talking about this 
kind of thing, we in Peel and our constituent municipalities 
and other levels of government are seeing some signs of 
progress. It can be done. 

Sd hope my comments are somewhat helpful to the com- 
mittee and the government. I hope the next year’s provincial 
budget reflects the schooling in real-world governance the 
NDP government is now receiving. I hope I do not need to 
appear before the committee again next year and at least 
have the same message. 

Let me say to you that I think the bottom line in my 
presentations as they come before the various committees 
at Queen’s Park—through various governments, I under- 
line again; it is not just this one—is communication. We 
have asked for that for a very long time, through various 
ministries, through various premiers. We believe even 
though sometimes the pill is bitter, we can deliver the ser- 
vices to the taxpayer. At least we can say we were part of it. 

It is easy to blame another level of government, and all 
of us do that far too often. It is easy for you to blame the feds 
and us to blame you and everybody blames everybody else, 
and I can tell you, and you know, that your constituents are 
saying, “A pox on all your houses, because you’re all to 
blame,” and, you know, we are. 

We want to do our part in Peel. My colleagues in other 
regions also want to do their part. We are happy to meet 
with committees and ministers at every opportunity, 
through AMO, through a regional chairmen’s group and 
individually. 

Thank you, Mr Chairman. That is the full cup of my 
comments. I am available. 

1400 

The Vice-Chair: We have approximately two and a 
half minutes per party, starting with the third party. 

Mr Stockwell: The $700-million program was bandied 
about quite often by the government and its suggestion 
was that it would be an anti-recession program. How did 
that work in Peel? Was it an effective use of the money? 
Did you start new programs that would not have been done 
previously? 

Mr Bean: The short answer is no. There were no new 
programs started that were not scheduled anyway. 

Mr Stockwell: I have not talked to a municipality that 
has not given me that answer. So in effect it is a capital 
works program, but it is very difficult to get a capital 
works program up and going in a few short months, as I 
would see it. 

Mr Bean: Exactly. 

Mr Stockwell: The other question is disentanglement. 
I hear that quite often. I agree with balancing your budget 
during a term of five years. The trouble is that provincially 
we do not really know how long the term will be. But I do 
not disagree with that. I also agree that debenturing, as 
municipalities term it, capital works at the provincial level 
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should be the only thing borrowed for. Your operating bud- 
get you should pay as you go. 

The disentanglement makes a rather interesting debate. 
You are suggesting maybe the municipalities could take 
over roads work and the provincial government could take 
over social services. 


Mr Bean: Sure. What I am saying very succinctly is 
that if we want to develop, and Peel does, and we are, then 
we should be able to pay as we go. If we want to bring new 
development in, we should be prepared to pay a bigger 
share of the hard services, where we have some control. If 
a municipality cannot afford to do that or chooses not to do 
that, then it chooses not to develop as quickly as we 
would. At least we have some control. With welfare, of 
course, we do not. 


Mr Jamison: Thank you for your presentation. In 
your presentation I hear the word “restraint” and so forth. 
You mentioned as you gave your report the freeze from the 
federal government, which showed a cutback in their— 

Mr Bean: Acap on CAP. 

Mr Jamison: That is right. When we met with AMO 
just a few short days ago, AMO lauded our ability to make 
a transfer in a difficult time. Couple that with the tax coali- 
tion group, or groups, that are out there and I would like to 
ask you, what in fact would you have had to do as a 
municipality if that 5% increase in transfers to the munici- 
pality was not there? What would you be doing at this 
point in time, or how would you have dealt with that as the 
region of Peel? Again, it was interesting to hear AMO laud 
the government for doing that. What it would have meant 
to your taxpayer group in relation to the coalition is what I 
am talking about. 

Mr Bean: Let’s take Peel this year. We had no in- 
crease in our property tax base on all line departments save 
and except welfare and police. The police are more than 
half of our budget and we had a sizeable increase in police. 
In all the other departments, including social services—that is 
seniors and day care and all of those things—we came in 
at a zero increase in our budget. We then had to come up to 
about 6% because of welfare and part of the police. 

So to answer your question, if the kick had been more 
severe to us, we had no choice; our property tax base 
would have had to make up the differential. With the trick- 
ling down, if you will, from the feds to you and you to us, 
we would really have just been in worse shape than we 
were. We were in bad shape because of welfare and we 
would have been in worse shape. 

I guess what I am flagging in here is that I am saying to 
this government, have a very serious look at Back on 
Track, because if you think this year was bad, wait until you 
see what municipalities say to you next year with Back on 
Track implemented, which is going to make it worse. 


Mr Jamison: My question was, what would it have 
meant to your ratepayers? 


The Vice-Chair: Sorry, Mr Jamison. I have to move 
on to the official opposition. 


Mr Bean: A couple more per cent. 
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Mr Phillips: Two quick questions. I really apprecia) 
your thoughtful presentation, and the budget is going in| 
direction that is not consistent with your RereInmici aay 
in that there are four years of very substantial deficits. 

My first question is, I think this budget was designed | 
kind of get the economy going again. I would like yo 
feeling on how well you think that will work in terms 
getting the economy going. I ask you particularly, becaus 
you are historically in the fastest-growing area in Canac 
and you will see either a pickup or a slowdown proba 
faster than anybody. 

On my second one you may not be able to give me 4 
answer today, but I would appreciate your thoughtful con 
ments on the capital account fund proposed in the budge 
which says that the province should be spending $5 billi 
to $6 billion a year on capital and therefore will spend $ 
billion to $16 billion over the next three years but will 0 
show about $1.2 billion in expenditures. I would like you 
thoughts on both of those. 


Mr Bean: I think the second one is much more diff 
cult and I will probably want to reflect back on it and giv, 
a more thoughtful answer to the committee another day. | 

But you are quite right. The region of Peel, and th 
other one is the region of York, are the two fastest-growin 
regions and we see indicators more quickly, although i 
Peel we are fortunate that our growth is not just sing] 
large industries; there is a good cross-section. I hope whi 
this province has done will show some stimulation. | 

I guess the point I would make to you is that I thin 
there has to be dialogue. Just as our treasurers all talk t 
each other and our chief administrative officers all talk t 
each other, I believe the government, the ministries, shoul 
be getting the dialogue from the municipalities, both < 
AMO and through various committees of treasurers, as a) 
example, while they are thinking about legislation. W 
talked about that when your party was in government. 
think we could help shape the legislation and then at leas 
we would have to take some responsibility too. | 

So the short answer to your first question is that I hop 
indeed it is going to work. I think we see some signs i 
Peel now that there is some turnaround. There are som 
positive things in the building industry right now in Pee: 
We are very large in housing. We have a large housin 
department. So there are some positive indicators on Cy 
horizon right now. 

On the second one, I think I would like to get backll 
you on it. 


The Vice-Chair: Thank you, Mr Bean, for your pre 
sentation today. 
1410 














ONTARIO TRUCKING ASSOCIATION | 

The Vice-Chair: Our next presentation is from th 
Ontario Trucking Association, David Bradley, presiden 
John Sanderson, vice-president of corporate development! 
and Paul Hammond from Muskoka Transport Ltd: We 
come to the finance and economic affairs committee 0 
post-budget hearings. You will have approximately half a 
hour overall for the presentation. Whatever time you us 
for your verbal presentation will be subtracted from th 
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ae for questions, which will be divided equally between 
ie parties. So if you would like to commence your 
esentation. 


Mr Bradley: We are pleased to be here this afternoon. 
ould just like to indicate that John Sanderson is the 
2e-president, corporate development, at CP Trucks in 
illowdale; He is not with the Ontario Trucking Association. 
>is a board member. Paul Hammond is the president of 
uskoka Transport in Bracebridge; that is a smaller, family- 
ed company. 

We did appear before the committee back in January, 
id you will recall at that time our message was that the 
icking industry was reeling from the impact of deregula- 
n at both the federal and provincial levels, from the 
\pact of the recession and from the impact of the govern- 
ent of Canada’s monetary policy, the high dollar and 
gh interest rates. 

At that time we were seeing bankruptcies in the trucking 
dustry escalating, we were seeing employment decline and 
2 were seeing the flight of trucking companies involved in 
e transborder business, at least part or all of their opera- 
ms, to US bases. While we put a number of proposals 
id issues before the committee at that time, really our 
lessage was two key things, “Please, don’t raise taxes on 
is industry at this time and please, if you can, find the 
ay to provide some short-term, temporary relief to save 
ose jobs and to maintain this essential service in the 
‘ovince.” We met with the committee, as I mentioned, and 
rs with the Treasurer and other people in government. 

What has happened since January? Things did not get 

stter through the course of the winter and continue to this 
yy. Bankruptcies in the Ontario trucking industry in 1990 
ere up 156% over 1989. For the first five months of 1991 
ey are up again, by 74% over the same period in 1990. 
ployment in the trucking industry declined by over 9% 
. 1990, and that is against a national average drop of 2%. 
9 the trucking industry, I think, has been more severely 
it, particularly in this province, than other industries. 
As I mentioned, we have seen the bankruptcies up 74% 
at really starting to hit in terms of the family businesses 
id some of the major employers in the trucking industry. 
ince January we have most recently seen Taggart Transport 
Perth close its doors. That is a 70-year-old family business. 
‘employed 260 people at the time of closure. A couple of 
zars ago that company employed about 500 people. 

In the same part of the province, in April we saw the 
ankruptcy of GTL Transport, one of the top five trucking 
ompanies in Canada, throwing in excess of 600 people 
ut on the street in Ontario. 

As well, we saw Bill Thompson Transport, an innova- 
ve and efficient carrier in St Thomas go bankrupt. That 
ompany employed 500 people in Ontario. 

The flight to the United States of trucking companies 
wolved in the transborder business has continued un- 
dated. It is not something they want to do but is some- 
ling they have been forced into doing. Now most of the 
lajor transborder carriers would have a US subsidiary. I 
lention to you that the growth now in the transborder 
1arket is going to be on the US side. Interesting. You take 
1¢ example of Bill Thompson Transport. It went bankrupt 
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in Ontario and is now operating out of Pontiac, Michigan, 
employing US drivers, using US equipment and paying 
taxes in the United States. 

Against that backdrop then, you can see why we as an 
industry were somewhat shocked and felt somewhat 
betrayed by the April budget in which the Treasurer an- 
nounced a 31% increase in the tax on diesel fuel. He indi- 
cated at the time that he was aware of the industry’s 
problems and that there was a recession on, so he would 
stage that tax increase in two parts, a 1.7-cent-a-litre in- 
crease on the day of the budget and a further 1.7 cents a 
litre to come on January 1, 1992, but still a 31% increase 
in the tax on fuel. 

As you can imagine, that has a significant impact on 
our industry. In many operations fuel represents up to 30% 
of operating costs. We estimate that when the full tax in- 
creases come in that is going to add $2,000 in tax cost per 
truck per year to operate that vehicle. 

What the committee needs to understand is there is no 
real ability at this point in the trucking industry to pass that 
cost along to the consumer. We have a hyper-competitive 
state and I think the government recognized that in terms 
of bringing in the moratorium on intraprovincial licences. 
But that is not going to have an immediate impact. It is a 
significant gesture, but we still need time. We cannot pass 
those costs along to the consumer. 

Nor is there really any scope at this point in time for 
the industry to absorb that kind of cost increase. Profit 
margins are thin or non-existent. The trucking industry in 
Ontario has been operating at a loss for the last three years. 
For many companies, many family companies, many owner- 
operators—the one-man, one-truck operation—currently 
hanging by a thread, this tax measure contained in the 
budget is going to force some of those already on the brink 
of failure into bankruptcy. I cannot say to what extent it 
had an impact on Taggart and some of the other ones I 
have mentioned. Certainly there are a lot of factors that go 
into this, but it is a factor none the less. It is also one that is 
taking away from many companies right now the hope of 
surviving during the current period. 

The Treasurer indicated in his statement bringing down 
his budget, however, that the reason he was bringing in 
this tax increase was in the interest of fuel efficiency and. 
fuel conservation. In other words, it was an environmental 
tax. In the trucking industry we think it is a laudable goal 
to be trying to improve fuel conservation and efficiency, 
and certainly our industry has been working hard over the 
last couple of years to clean up our act with respect to the 
environment and to do a better job than we have been 
doing, but we have been doing a good job and I do not 
think that has been fully recognized. 

There are some other factors that I think need to be 
taken into account, because while the goal of improving 
the environment may have been the justification for this tax 
measure, I argue that really the tax measure is going to work 
in the opposite direction and is going to impede the ability 
of the industry to improve its environmental performance. 

The reason for that is that there has been a lot of work 
under way with respect to fuel emissions from the heavy 
trucks. Recently we have been meeting with truck engine 
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manufacturers. There is data contained in the brief that will 
show you there are two pivotal years. One is 1991 and the 
other will be in 1994, where the engine manufacturers have 
had to adapt to new standards—these are the Environmental 
Protection Agency standards in the United States—for emis- 
sions from heavy trucks. These have not been adopted as 
legal standards in Canada, but the manufacturers here are 
voluntarily complying with those. 

The 1991 heavy truck engine is emitting 50% less 
emissions of NO, and particulates. In 1994, when the next 
round of improvements comes into being, you will again 
see further significant reductions in emissions. There are 
some very exciting things under way. As well, by 1993 or 
1994 we are going to see the introduction of clean diesel 
fuel in the trucking industry. That is a low-sulphur-content 
diesel fuel. In fact, we will see a reduction of 90% in the 
sulphur content of diesel fuel by weight. As well, by the 
mid-1990s we are going to see the introduction of particu- 
late traps. These are traps that will appear on a truck and 
will, in effect, capture any emissions that are still getting 
out at that time. 

These are exciting things on the environmental front. 
However, they do not come without a cost. The new truck 
engine I mentioned currently is an increase of about 15% 
Over previous model years; the new clean diesel, when it 
comes into being in the mid-1990s, is estimated to add up 
to five cents a litre in increased cost on diesel fuel; and 
particulate traps will add about $15,000 to the cost of a 
truck. Expensive stuff. 

The other side of the coin is that when one talks about 
fuel efficiency and fuel conservation, I guess the justifica- 
tion for the tax was: “Penalize them. Put a cost on that 
pollution and they will have to become more fuel-effi- 
cient.” The fact is that since OPEC, the trucking industry 
has doubled its fuel efficiency, a remarkable performance, 
but now, as the engine manufacturers are moving into 
making cleaner, less-emission engines, there is a tradeoff 
between fuel efficiency and fuel emissions. The facts are 
that the technology will not permit further substantive in- 
creases in fuel efficiency, certainly not on the order of 
those we saw in the 1970s and 1980s. If you want im- 


proved reduction of fuel emissions, you are not going to. 


get further major improvements in fuel efficiency. 

There will be some scope for further improvement. 
That can come through driver training, new tires, aerody- 
namic flaring, those kinds of things, but substantially the 
technology is such that there is not much more they can do 
with the truck engine for the foreseeable future to get 
much more efficiency out of it. In effect, the tax is a pen- 
alty to which the trucking industry is not going to be able 
to adjust. It is as simple as that. 

1420 

I have mentioned the cost of these new engines and 
that 1991 is an important year and 1994 is an important 
year. The bare facts are that very few, if any, truckers right 
now have the money to invest in this equipment. Most of 
the equipment that you would find out on highways is 
mid-1980s vintage. Adding a further tax and taking away 
whatever profit there is in the industry now by virtue of 


this tax measure is simply going to make it that much 


more impossible for the industry to meet this environmer 
tal challenge and, at the same time, to invest in equipme 
that would assist us in our competitive situation. Newi 
equipment is more productive. They should be somewh 
more fuel-efficient, the 1991s, than what is available in tk 
mid-1980s models. | 

Look, if we really do want to keep this essential se 
vice, trucking, in Ontario, if we do want to maintain thos 
jobs and try to bring some stability to the industry and | 
we really are serious about the environment, then do n¢ 
just give us words on paper about fuel conservation; uw 
derstand and work with the industry in trying to brin 
about those technological enhancements. 

Our recommendation to the committee would be th 
you recommend to the Treasurer that he repeal the 314 
increase in the tax on diesel fuel. I realize that is on 
for Treasurers to do, but again, if we are serious about t 
environment, if we are serious about the jobs, then let’s g 
on with the business of making those things work. As wel 
when we visited with you in January we recommende 
that the government introduce a temporary exemptio 
from the retail sales tax on heavy trucks and trailers, a 
and labour. That, I will remind you, is something that we 
introduced during the 1982 recession for the _trucking i 
dustry. We are asking that it be introduced again. 

Both of those measures, I think, would help. The 
would not solve the problems of the trucking industry—n 
all of them are the provincial government’s responsibility 
but they would certainly help to put the industry on a mo! 
viable and competitive footing and, at the same time, hel 
us to meet the environmental challenges that lie ahead. 

Our response at the time when the budget came o1 
was that we thought it was insensitive and regressive wil 
respect to the concerns of the trucking industry, and w 
still believe that to be the case. Other people said strong¢ 
things or took even stronger action. You will recall th 
blockades of May. The Ontario Trucking Association doe 
not do its business that way. We launched the “Axe the Te 
by Fax” campaign to try to bring all those involved in tk 
industry—the workers, the unions, the carriers, the suppl 
ers—to the attention of the Treasurer. He did meet with u 
and discussions are ongoing with his officials, but I ce 
tainly think a recommendation from this committee woul 
go a long way in terms of maintaining a viable domes 
trucking industry in Ontario. 

I thank you for the time. We HG any questior 
you might have. 











The Vice-Chair: Thank you very much for your pr 
sentation. We have about four minutes per party. We wi 
be starting with the governing party. 


Ms M. Ward: Thank you for your presentation. | 
wanted to ask you basically for some background inform: 
tion—it might be in here, but I do not see it, flickin 
through the pages—about the relative freedom to do bus 
ness in Canada and the US. My understanding, under th 
deregulation that went on under both the federal and pr¢ 
vincial governments, is that US carriers are free to opera) 
here, to bring goods here and to move them from provin¢ 
to province. I seem to recall that you do not have the san 
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at. You may have in certain states, but you do not have 
right throughout the United States for a Canadian truck 
ransport goods to the United States, pick up goods there 
1 move them to another state, whereas the American 
cking companies have the right to do that here under the 
egulation that went on under part of the free trade 
eement. Then the previous provincial government intro- 
sed some legislation which was to more or less parallel 
federal legislation. Could you give me some back- 
yund on that? 

‘Mr Bradley: Yes. Essentially, you are correct, al- 
ugh, as with most issues in trucking, it is a little more 
uded than that. The United States deregulated its inter- 
te trucking industry in 1980, which meant it was easy 
' Canadian truckers and for American carriers to get 
ences to operate into and out of the United States for 
ss-border trucking. In Canada, in 1988, the Canadian 
leral government deregulated inter- or extraprovincial 
cking here in Canada, which gave anybody easy access 
licences to operate into and out of Canada. So in that 
ase it was more or less equal from a licensing situation. 
‘Ontario, however, they took deregulation one step fur- 
er and deregulated intraprovincial trucking, that is, 
svement within the province. 

In the United States they never followed through with 
at second round of deregulation. Currently, only seven 
ites are deregulated, and they are places like Arizona, 
isconsin and Alaska. None of the contiguous northeastern 
tes are deregulated. In fact, they still maintain regulated 
vironments, which means it is next to impossible for a 
inadian or anyone to get a licence to operate, say, between 
ints in Michigan or between points in New York. 

There is the licence aspect of that, but there is also a 
stoms and immigration aspect, and there are restrictions 
1 Americans operating within Canada, just as there are 
strictions on Canadians operating within the United 
ates. Certainly, the licences are available and under cer- 
in limited circumstances they can conduct what is called 
-botage here. 


Ms M. Ward: That would make the Canadian costs 
gher, in the sense of a Canadian truck company going 
ywn there and taking goods, and the American company 
inging goods up here and then doing some local shipping, 
1 might say. The local component of it would reduce their 
ists of shipping up here, would it not? 


Mr Bradley: The Americans have a cost advantage 
ret Canadian trucking companies, so to the extent that 
ey compete with us on the transborder market, they are 
le to take advantage of that lower cost base, and to the 
stent that they would be able to operate intraprovincially, 
hich is limited, then they would be able to take advan- 
ge of it there. But there are not too many Americans right 
aw who are operating intra-Ontario. Those who are have 
t up operations here. 


Mr B. Ward: I want to go back in the past a little bit. 
1 the 1980s, I can recall a number of protests against the 
deral government, against deregulation, privatization, a 
umber of federal policy issues. It seems to me—I am not 
trucker, but I do have a neighbour who is a trucker—that 
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what is killing the industry is the implementation of dereg- 
ulation on top of free trade, on top of a high dollar, high 
interest rates, because the licences increased massively 
under deregulation. I was just wondering if your organiza- 
tion in the 1980s publicly supported or publicly opposed 
the implementation of deregulation and/or free trade. 


Mr Bradley: We publicly opposed. However, when 
those things became a political reality, both at the federal 
level and here in Ontario, we tried to make the best of a 


~ bad situation by working with the legislation to try to put 


some safeguards in for the industry and also to ensure that 
we had a level playing field before we entered into deregu- 
lation. That has not happened, and some of the things we 
forecast at this table three years ago, sadly enough, have 
come true. . 

But at the same time, while the federal government has 
a major responsibility here, I would not let the Ontario 
government off the hook to say, “It’s all Ottawa.” 


Mr B. Ward: I am not saying that. 


Mr Bradley: Ottawa has to do something, but the 
provinces essentially regulate transportation in this country, 
and tax transportation as well. I come back again to the tax 
measure, that a trucker, whether he is an interprovincial or 
intraprovincial trucker, still pays the Ontario diesel fuel tax. 


Mr B. Ward: Does the trucking— 
The Vice-Chair: I am sorry, Mr Ward. The time is up. 


Mr Kwinter: I would like to raise some questions 
about your efforts to try to lessen the impact of the budget. 
I recall that when you appeared before us in the pre-budget 
hearings you had severe problems then. You were looking 
for some sort of government help to allow you to stay 
competitive, to allow you to stay in business, and then as a 
result of the budget, whatever problems you had were ex- 
acerbated by this 31% additional cost. 

When the Treasurer announced that, I immediately rose 
in the House to question the one aspect of it, which was 
the gasguzzler tax and what it would do to automobile 
production in this province. He then said to me it was of 
no impact. He saw no reason to change it and notwith- 
standing that he would look at it, he would expect that he 
would not change it. He said that publicly. The Minister of 
Industry, Trade and Technology said exactly the same 
thing: that it had virtually no impact on production of auto- 
mobiles. As a result of an intervention by Bob White— 
who initially approved it until he started to get feedback 
from his members—it was changed, and they made a total 
about-face. My question to you is, do you not have access 
to the same kind of clout to get them to rescind this thing 
for the truckers? Obviously, any business that is in trouble 
and then suddenly has a 31% increase in one of its major 
costs can only suffer worse than it was before. What prog- 
ress, if any, are you making in trying to get this changed? 
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Mr Bradley: Obviously, we also took note of what 
happened with the gas guzzler tax and it was quite dis- 
tressful to us. That was part of the motivation behind Axe 
the Tax by Fax. When we met with the Treasurer during that 
week it was not only OTA but we also had representatives 
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of the trade unions, from the trucking industry, the owner- 
operator associations and suppliers. 

We have met with the Treasurer. We are continuing to 
meet with his advisers. We are bringing the same case 
forward that we brought to you, but there has been no 
decision yet. There is another study under way right now in 
the trucking industry and he has indicated he wants to wait 
until that study is released some time in early September. I 
cannot answer your question about why for them some- 
thing happened and something did not happen for us, an 
industry that is suffering just as badly and seeing jobs 
leave the province. I do not know, and it concerns us. 


Mr B. Ward: Just a point of clarification: I think the 
statement was made, “It is an immediate increase.” and I 
do not believe that is true. I would like that clarified. 


Mr Bradley: No, it is. Half was midnight on April 29, 
the other half will be on January 1, 1992. 


Mr B. Ward: So it is not immediate. 
Mr Bradley: Not immediate, no—15% now, 15% later. 


Mr Stockwell: It never ceases to amaze me with this 
government that when someone comes in and wants to talk 
tax increases provincially, the government members want 
to talk about federal politics and deregulation. I think they 
have missed the point. Clearly the whole point of your 
deputation here was to try to emphasize the fact that taxes 
were draconian by nature. The letter you received from the 
Treasurer was interesting. I guess you slept easier when 
you got this letter, because he is going to do a study. That 
‘must make you feel a lot better, because you are going to 
have it back in July. I see in your report that with these tax 
increases we are going to be the third highest tax jurisdiction 
in North America, so they are going to do a study to see if 
you are right. Any comments on the study yet? 


Mr Bradley: The study is something the Ministry of 
Transportation embarked upon some time ago when the 
minister of the day wanted to get a handle on the transborder 
competitiveness situation. I anticipate that study will show 
that Ontario-based carriers are at a competitive disadvantage 
with their US competition. 


Interjection: Yes, that is part of the puzzle, but the 
problem is not only— 


Mr Stockwell: So what? Have they promised to do 
anything about it should they get back a study that says, 
“Yes, we are the third highest”? So they do a study—big deal. 
Have they given you any commitment that they are going to 
act on that study? 


Mr Bradley: No. 
Mr Stockwell: No. So it is just empty promises. 


Mr Bradley: Time will tell, but obviously we would 
like to see some immediate action. 


Mr Stockwell: Take my word for it, you have got a 
bag of air on that one. The next question I had is: You made 
your appeal obviously vocally or on your fax campaign; 
have you had any meetings subsequent to that with any of 
the ministers or ministry officials? 


Mr Bradley: Yes, we have. As I mentioned to yi 
discussions with the Treasury people and the Ministry 
Transportation are continuing. 


Mr Stockwell: Last, I personally think this envirc 
mental stuff was just a red herring. I think this is just a 4 
grab, plain and simple. It is a nice way to grab some m¢ 
money and apply it to a deficit that was $9.7 billion, whi; 
would probably be at $11 billion if they actually used r 
numbers. Have you been able to convince the ministry { 
you are embarking on the environmental concerns it hi 
some years ago, that you are working diligently to enst 
that truckers are cognizant of the environment and ; 
doing their best to ensure that the diesel fuel dilemma y; 
are faced with should not be hinged on environmental— 


Mr Bradley: That is the focal point of what we 
trying to bring to their attention. Whether we have be 
successful I guess we will find out if the government s¢; 
fit to make an adjustment on the diesel fuel tax side. 
used the words “tax grab.” You may use those words 
will not at this present time. But it would seem rat 
strange to me, given the facts we put forward. In fact it 
our belief that this budget impedes our ability to help} 
enhancing the environment. What was the purpose of t; 
tax? Is it really to help the environment? | 


Mr Stockwell: I do not think anyone buys that. ) 


Mr Bradley: Because if it is, it was the wrong measu, 
You either adjust it or it is to raise revenue. 


Mr Stockwell: You can take some comfort in the fé 
that obviously their policies are written in pencil, becaul 











Bob White got them to erase the car tax. Potentially if y« 


can bring enough pressure on this government, they my 
erase this. I doubt it, but they might. So continue press 
them; you may be successful. 


The Vice-Chair: Okay, thank you very much for a 
presentation today. We appreciate your coming before us. 


CANADIAN AUTO WORKERS ) 


The Vice-Chair: Our next presentation will be fro. 
Canadian Auto Workers, Local 1967, Nick De Carlo, pre 
ident. Just to go over the procedure, I have approximate 
a half-hour for the entire presentation. Whatever time yc 
use for your verbal presentation will be subtracted fro. 
the time for questions, which will be divided equally b 
tween the three parties. So if you would like to commen 
your presentation. | 

Mr De Carlo: Our local has 3,500 members active 
employed at McDonnell Douglas and an additional 8( 
members who are retired. The current government must | 
applauded for having the courage to invest in new effor 
to create jobs in this province. It must be applauded for n 
attacking the social services and the health care and educ’ 
tion system that protects my membership and all the pet 
ple of Ontario. | 

A massive attack on the deficit would have been th 
easy way out, the way favoured by business and th 
wealthy. Notice how companies repeatedly run to the go 
ernment for handouts, money they somehow feel is right 
theirs, while they blame the rest of us for forcing up gov 
ernment spending and creating the deficit. The wealtt 
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mers and directors of these companies take more pay 
‘ tax breaks while they object to the workers, who pay 
st of the taxes, increasing or even maintaining their pay. 
wkers, according to them, are supposedly ruining the 
untry. Attacking the deficit was not the route chosen by 
5 government. They did not listen to the business class 
this issue and we can be thankful for it. 

None the less this report is critical of the Ontario govern- 
nt for not going far enough in addressing those issues 
it will build an alternative to the economic deterioration 
it is facing the province and the country today. The gov- 
iment of the day did not attack or deal with the issues 
it will develop the democracy necessary to give the peo- 
» of our province a real say in their future. They did not 
‘e a direction in taxation that would shift the tax burden 



















xy promised they would do. The Ontario Federation of 
bour as well as unions and locals affiliated to it, as we 
>, have been and will be making presentations to this 
nding committee. This presentation agrees with the 
sic premise of those presentations, so we want to start 
th some quotes from the Ontario Federation of Labour. 
The Ontario Federation of Labour makes the following 
ms regarding the economic climate, the worst recession 
50 years. The point there is that manufacturing jobs 
ve dropped much more dramatically—the Statistic is 
issing on the brief—compared to jobs that dropped 7.2% 
1981 and 1982. Ontario’s rate of job loss has been over 
ice that of the national average, accounting for 80% of 
e national loss in jobs. Many of these jobs are gone for 
rer. In 1990, 65% of reported permanent layoffs were due 
‘partial or complete plant closures. In the first five 
‘onths of this year, 59% were due to partial or complete 
ant closures. By contrast, in 1982 only 24% of the per- 
anent layoffs were due to shutdowns. The remainder 
ere the result of companies temporarily reducing their 
imbers of employees. 
440 
Manufacturing jobs are hard to replace. The average 
age for manufacturing jobs in Ontario is $630 per week, 
siderably more than the industrial average of $542 per 
eek; and the average in the service sector, where most of the 
ibs have been created over the last decade, is $511 per week. 
We are experiencing major industrial restructuring as 
ell as a downturn in the economy, and I do not think that 
ict is much in dispute. 
The role of the federal government: Mulroney economics 
nd the recession. Ontario’s 1991 budget does try to do 
mmething different. As Treasurer Floyd Laughren said, “We 
ad a choice to make this year—to fight the deficit or fight 
1e recession. We are proud to be fighting the recession.” 
Unlike the federal government, the Ontario govern- 
ent did not abandon its responsibilities to working people, 
1eir families, and their communities. Let us look at what 
1e Mulroney Tories have done. Cutbacks: Federal govern- 
ient cutbacks hurt Canadians in all provinces, but they 
ave cost Ontarians the most. Cutbacks to established pro- 
rams, to the Canada assistance plan and other programs, 
rill cost the people of Ontario over $1.6 billion this year 
lone. The result is increased pressure on the provincial 
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programs, such as welfare and social services, designed to 
alleviate poverty. 

The freeze on established programs financing could well 
mean the gradual death of medicare as a national program 
enjoyed equally by all Canadians by the 1996-97 fiscal year. 

The Canada-US free trade agreement: Three years into 
the Mulroney-Reagan trade deal, we have lost hundreds of 
thousands of jobs—especially highly paid manufacturing 
jobs—and seen dozens of plants and factories close. The 
same people who brought us the Canada-US free trade 
agreement are at it again trying to integrate the economies 
of Canada, the United States and Mexico. 

We support the Ontario government’s position. The 
Ontario Ministry of Industry, Trade and Technology said, 
“A possible trilateral trade deal between Canada, the 
United States and Mexico would be a harmful extension of 
an already flawed Canada-US free trade deal.” 

The goods and services tax: The GST is one more 
dimension of the Tory big business agenda for Canada. It 
involves a massive shift in who pays tax in Canada, from 
corporations to individuals. The GST will be paid by con- 
sumers to the tune of about $9 billion a year in Ontario alone. 

Since its introduction, it has become clear that the GST 
is hurting people even worse than predicted. According to 
the GST consumer information office, the average family 
will pay an extra $570 a year in GST, about 50% more 
than predicted in government studies that were used to 
argue for its introduction—Globe and Mail, May 3, 1991. 

The GST is the wrong tax at the wrong time on the 
wrong people. Although a provincial government cannot 
get rid of it, the NDP government refused to harmonize 
Ontario’s retail sales tax with the GST, and refused to 
piggyback the provincial sales tax on top of it. That deci- 
sion alone is important for our members and for the people 
of Ontario. 

High interest rates: For years the federal government 
has kept interest rates high, claiming this was necessary to 
fight inflation, to support the Canadian dollar and to attract 
investment. High interest rates, they claim, are essential to 
lowering inflationary pressures which, among other things, 
force interest rates up. 

They have got it backwards. High real interest rates 
hurt working people and hurt the economy. They add sig- 
nificantly to business costs by raising the cost of capital, 
and they kill jobs. 

In the meantime, of course, high interest rates maintain 
the Canadian dollar at artificially high levels, especially 
vis-a-vis the United States. This undercuts the competitive- 
ness of Canadian goods and services in the United States, 
and adds to the devastation caused by the free trade deal. 
Amazingly, it is the Tories and their big business backers who 
complain the loudest about Canada’s lack of competitiveness. 

Cutbacks affecting social services, free trade with the 
United States, a North American free trade agreement, the 
GST, high interest rates—this is the sorry legacy of the 
Tory government in Ottawa. 

It is these difficulties that working people in Ontario 
have to overcome. The provincial government’s budget 
helps us in our fight. 
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The Ontario 1991 budget: fighting the recession. The 
Ontario budget moved in the opposite direction to the To- 
ries. Mulroney’s answer is to raise taxes and cut services, 
making the recession worse. 

The answer of the Ontario government is to fight the 
recession: 

By sustaining and creating 70,000 jobs, so that the 
province lost 260,000 jobs instead of 330,000 to federal 
government policy. 

By undertaking the most aggressive anti-recession effort 
in all of Canada through increasing overall spending by 
13.4%. 

By creating the $700-million anti-recession program 
which, when combined with the contributions of local 
government and agencies, will bring total spending ex- 
ceeding $900 million. 

By maintaining health care and education despite 
cutbacks from the federal Tory government. 

By responding to the need for action in such areas as 
worker protection, pay equity, social assistance reform, af- 
fordable housing and the environment. 

By putting spending power in the hands of Ontarians— 
by not imposing the provincial sales tax on the GST, $470 
million will be left in the pockets of consumers in 1991—and 
enriching the Ontario tax reduction for low-income earners. 

By creating a $215-million social assistance reform 
package that is designed to provide benefits for those who 
are in greatest need, to help people get into the labour 
force, to increase fairness and accessibility, and to provide 
further relief to overburdened municipalities. 

By providing tax relief for the poorest of Ontarians by 
initiating the largest enrichment in the history of the On- 
tario tax reduction program—this $50-million enrichment 
means the number of low-income earners whose Ontario 
income tax will be eliminated or reduced will increase to 
700,000 for the 1991 tax year. 

By allocating $48 million in 1991-92 to help lay the 
background for self-government of native peoples and res- 
olution of land claims, for support of research and negotia- 
tions, with $20 million to be spent on community 
infrastructure such as water and sewer systems, and $5 
million for 400 new child care spaces on reserves. 

By making $125 million available to Ontario’s transfer 
agencies—both to major agencies, such as municipalities, 
school boards, hospitals and universities and colleges, and 
to other agencies—to assist them with the cost of pay eq- 
uity; plus an unprecedented level of provincially supported 
housing activity for the development of another 10,000 
non-profit housing units, which will cost the province ap- 
proximately $150 million in annual operating subsidies 
when completed. 

Ontario’s deficit in perspective: In all of the discussion 
of the province’s budgetary deficit, little attention has been 
paid to its causes. Most of the deficit comes from the 
financial reality of the recession: falling revenues, increas- 
ing costs in health care, social services and education. A 
very large part of it is the impact of cuts in federal transfer 
payments. The cumulative impact of federal cutbacks to 
established programs financing—health and post-second- 
ary education—and to payments for social services under 


the Canada assistance plan is costing Ontario $3.6 bill, 
in 1991-92 alone. 

Ontario’s projected deficit of $9.7 billion is modera 
considered in perspective with the record of recent Cons, 
vative governments. The Ontario deficit is comparativ: 
low in terms of total spending, in terms of gross oa 
product, and in per capita terms with other provinces 
with federal Conservative governments. 

Here is a chart which breaks down, by region, the defi 
the share of spending, the share of gross domestic prodt 
and the per capita. I will not read the figures. I think th 
are Clear and they can be referred to. 

Spending money now is critical to stimulating econot| 
growth, to responsible fiscal management, and to help 
our fellow citizens in difficult economic circumstances, | 
the figures above demonstrate, Ontario spending is not « 
of control. In fact, it is less than other provincial Bove 
ments spent to get out of the last recession. 

Ontario’s public debt charges—the interest cost of ¢ 
rying its debt—are low as a share of its total revenue. 1 
federal government spends 36 cents of every dollar of rv 
enue as interest on its debt; spending which only serves 
benefit investors and bond dealers. In contrast, Onta 
spends less than 10 cents of every dollar of revenue 
interest costs—less than every province except Alberta et 
British Columbia. These costs will rise to 11.6 cents nx 
year, still far below the federal rate, and less than the a 
charges of most provinces. 

In summary, there have been actions taken that actua 
tend to stimulate the economy, which is the exact opposite) 
the budget initiatives of the other governments in Canad 

Those are all facts and information that have been p; 
sented by the Ontario Federation of Labour, and ones ti 
this presentation supports. | 

There are many, as I am sure the members of t 
committee know, who are praising the Ontario governm| 
for taking that action. The social planning council refers: 
some in its presentation to this committee. | 

“The budget was a confidence builder,” says olf 
economist and vice-president of the Conference Board; 
Canada, James Frank. Reducing the deficit “would hé 
led toa significant delay in the recovery and contributed 
further increases in unemployment, bankruptcies and I 
output. 

“I believe most people in Ontario, including ma 
business people, have had enough of the recession and 
weak housing starts, sluggish automobile sales, drop 
employment and increasing bankruptcies. 

“Had measures been taken to hold the line on operati 
expenditures, which rose by $5.2 billion, or on capital : 
penditures, which rose by $1 billion, we could easily he 
ended up with a much longer recession,” Frank says. 

“I think it is a move in the right direction to 
something for a province that has been particularly . 
done by in recent years,” says Informetrica Ltd presidi 
Mike McCracken. 
1450 

From a CP newswire story, April 30, 1991: “Ontaris 
new-fangled socialist government has brought an old-fa': 
ioned style of economics back to the Canadian politi 
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ene with its first budget. Despite a record $9.7-billion 
ficit that has business and federal politicians crying di- 
ter, that traditional thinking may be just what Ontario 
»eds to survive the worst recession in half a century. 

“It’s absolutely the right thing to do in a recession,’ 
iys John Smithin, an economics professor at York 
niversity’s business administration faculty in Toronto. 
nstead of taking money out of the economy, they’re 
umping more back in. This is a welcome change from the 
lay Canadian governments have reacted.’ 


| “Albert Breton, a University of Toronto economist 
rys: ‘The NDP’s $9.7-billion deficit isn’t a monster. Ob- 
iously the business community reacts from a perspective 
at is unfounded practically in macroeconomics,’ he said. 
. think the NDP did okay.’ 

“Although Breton said he does favour deficit financing 
3a tule, ‘We’re in a deep recession, and I don’t think it’s 
one anything that is damaging to the economy—on the 
ontrary. Because of a recession that’s outside any 
overnment’s control, any Ontario government regardless 
ff stripe, would have had to run a deficit or dramatically 
lash programs. 

' “Tn fact, only $1.5 billion of the NDP’s budget is new 
pending. And only 11% of each dollar Ontario takes goes 
pay off interest on the debt—compared with 30 cents on 
e dollar that the federal government spends to pay inter- 
st on its accumulated debt. 

“Former US and British leaders Ronald Reagan and 
Aargaret Thatcher also helped to bring deficits into disre- 
ute with their anti-tax, free-enterprise economic policies; 
‘ut other countries—including Japan, with the most suc- 
essful capitalist economy in the world—followed Key- 
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Inevitably, there must be government intervention in an 
conomy, particularly one like the current Canadian econ- 
my, if we are to develop control over the economics of 
he country. This requires some basic changes, which can- 
tot take place overnight. This presentation argues that the 
‘overnment of Ontario must take the first steps in that 
lirection. 
There are three aspects that need to be developed: (1) a 
ommunity and worker role in developing the economy; 
2) a method for bringing together the expertise, resources 
ind planning necessary in order to develop alternatives, 
ind (3) a source of funding. 

These three aspects can be applied on the levels of small 
ommunities, municipalities and regions. They can be ap- 
lied in an overall development plan or they can be applied 
nore specifically to plant shutdowns or to cases where 
“onversion may be necessary for environmental reasons. 

Let’s take a look at plant shutdowns. There have to be 
egislative changes made to require companies to provide 
nformation and to explain the basis for closing down an 
Yperation. This would give the community, the workers 
ind the government the right to take a look at it. They 
should have the opportunity to establish that the plant does 
10t need to close and to take the appropriate action or, if it 
s established that the operation is not viable, to develop 
alternative uses for the plant. 


In the case of a small plant, the immediate community, 
including the workers in that plant, through the union that 
represents them, should first of all be guaranteed an explana- 
tion. The provincial government should then be prepared to 
provide expertise to that community and the workers to 
assist in developing a plan. The expertise should be in 
areas such as financial and market analysis, engineering, 
transportation, research, etc. The government can tie into 
universities, community colleges and various training pro- 
grams to provide this expertise. There can therefore be a 
process of consultation and evaluation that would develop 
a plan to keep the operation going or to convert it. 

In the case of larger industry, the workers and the pro- 
vincial government should be guaranteed an explanation for 
the closure. The: provincial government should set up a task 
force composed of experts from government, academia and 
the communities and unions affected. Their role would be 
to develop a plan for maintaining operation or conversion. 

In the case of whole sectors that are jeopardized, like 
transportation or the aircraft industry, the government 
could approach unions and have them involved and ask 
them to come up with alternatives, again providing expertise 
for analysis and assessment. 

In the longer term, permanent elected boards should be 
set up on a community and municipal level which are 
mandated to develop work projects and industry in their 
respective areas. In this case, rather than waiting for plants to 
shut down, they would take the initiative to create jobs and 
new production. They would combine involvement of work- 
ers and communities with planning and expertise in order to 
develop new jobs and new opportunities for the community. 

The goal in these task forces or local planning groups 
and boards would be to develop democratic involvement 
and participation. It would be to find alternatives which do 
not penalize the workers or communities involved. The 
involvement of unions and communities is essential be- 
cause it gives people a real role in determining their own 
future. Involvement of the people is what this country 
should be all about. Involvement will build enthusiasm and 
participation in any efforts to transform or redevelop. This 
enthusiasm and participation will ensure that the alterna- 
tives actually work. Involvement can also ensure that pro- 
posals and developments are environmentally sound and 
beneficial to the community. They can also, I believe, be 
used as a basis to do some research and build co-operation 
in term of new types of production, environmental alterna- 
tives, any number of things that we do not really put much 
into in terms of research and development. 

But plans are not enough. In many cases, funding and 
investment will be required. 

On a larger scale, money can come from two sources: 
taxing corporations and developing investment pools. Ulti- 
mately, corporations will have to be forced to pay their fair 
share of taxes. That will go a long way towards eliminating 
any deficit. 

It can be argued that if we tax corporations, it will 
speed up their movement out of the province. That is a real 
concern. On the other hand, we will be for ever at the 
mercy of these corporations if we do not do something. In 
the immediate future, tax loopholes should be closed and 
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the government should prepare the stoungwork for a mini- 
mum tax on corporations. 

Investment pools can also be developed. This would 
require a method for providing a guaranteed return, much 
like savings bonds, and/or a tax deductible investment for 
citizens who put money into the pool. The pool would 
have to be properly managed and have a range of investments 
in order to ensure its viability. They would be mandated to 
provide low-interest funding for projects outlined above. 

Money from these investment pools would be available 
to fund worker and community projects for converting or 
maintaining a plant or for investment in operations that 
might otherwise shut down. Funding would be made avail- 
able to elected community boards to initiate local projects 
which would develop jobs. 

A process of worker and community involvement, 
combined with innovative means of funding and a step-by- 
step restructuring of the tax system, can start a process 
which will in the long run set the basis for a true Canadian- 
and Ontario-based economy. It will diversify and develop our 
economic base, develop expertise and create skills and jobs. 

It will also give us, as workers and citizens of the 
province, a stake and involvement in our own future. As it 
is now, we are at the mercy of international companies that 
constantly blackmail us at the workplace level and at the 
government level. And it will alleviate a tax burden that 
our members are finding increasingly difficult to bear. 

Our members are being taxed more and more. The 
increasing taxation provides no real guarantees. 

There is no doubt that the business agenda internation- 
ally and in Canada is to deregulate the economy, cut social 
services, reduce environmental and safety standards, lower 
wages, and deskill the workforce. There is no doubt that 
they will use their powerful economic clout to do just that. 
Governments, presumably the most powerful institution in 

‘the country, responsible to the citizens of the country, are 
vulnerable to this power, and will be increasingly so unless 
steps are taken to turn things around. 

The budget, praiseworthy for staving off the business 
agenda, is only partially in the right direction. It is clear 
from some of the steps promised but not taken, for exam- 
ple, taxation of corporations, that the government is vul- 
ernable to pressure from business, which controls 
investment and the media. 

The government of Ontario needs to have the courage 
of its convictions. It has to come up with new and creative 
ways to give our province back to us, the citizens. Unless 
they are able to come up with radically new strategies to 
get back some measure of control over our vast human, 
social and natural resources, then our choices will continu- 
ally narrow as we are forced to bid on fewer, less-skilled 
jobs and an increasingly marginalized and unbalanced 
economy. If it fails to address these issues, it will ulti- 
mately disappoint the workers who have supported it. 

I would just add at the end that the plant I represent has 
a workforce of 3,500. In the 1950s, it had 15,000 people 
and it designed and built the most advanced plane in the 
world. In the period of time since then, we are now at a 
point where we are a subassembly plant essentially. We 
manufacture wings that are sent to California. We do none 


of the research and development. Though it creates job 
is nothing compared to what we used to have. It is a v 
graphic illustration of where the country has come, 
choices that we had and the choices we failed to make ail 
if we continue on this path, where we are going to end u 
Also, in the aerospace industry right now, the a 
sale of de Havilland and whatever will happen with th! 
again, it is a real attack on an industrial base and one of t. 
few areas where there is research and development left! 
our country. I feel very strongly that if we do not st 
addressing these problems, although it is important; 
action has been taken around the budget because it dei 
offset some of the problems we have—there is a lot mc 
| 
| 








that has to be done. 
1500 


The Vice-Chair: Thank you for your presentation. \: 
have time for about two minutes for each party, a 
believe we are starting with the official opposition. 


Mr Kwinter: I get conflicting messages. You tell me } 
the one hand 15,000 employees have gone down to whatey 
the number was, and you are talking about big busines 
Throughout your whole presentation, it is anti-busine? 
Big business is bad, these guys are terrible, you are glad th) 
did not give in to the business agenda, we have to ma 
sure that everything is back in the hands of the workers. 

On the other hand, you are complaining that big b o 
ness is moving out, cutting back, shifting. When I was t 
Minister of Industry, Trade and Technology, I ie 
Honda to Alliston, I brought Toyota to Cambridge, 
brought Suzuki to Ingersoll, and I brought the paint pla 
to Oakville. In total, it created about 6,000 jobs, but | 
every one of those sort of sales pitches we were compel 
with other jurisdictions. 

Unless there is an environment to bring those peop; 
here, to create the kind of jobs you want and the jobs y« 
are saying we are losing, you are not going to get them. y 
you have to come to some kind of terms with the fact th 
as much as you hate big business, they are the same gu) 
you want to create the jobs you want. How do you de 
with that? . 


Mr De Carlo: I think the whole mee addresses a 
issue, and it is interesting that the point you are making 
exactly what I am talking about. 

The presentation I made points out that as long as v 
are at the mercy of precisely that argument, where we ¢ 
not have any alternatives but to bid whether Honda / 
Toyota or General Motors or Fiat is going to come her 
we do not have much of a future because our future | 
dependent on somebody outside the country, at who: 
mercy we are left. 

The alternative is to develop a pool of capital and } 
involve the people of this country, who are quite capab 
of building an economic future for our country, in a pri 
cess that will build the research and development, the ii 
frastructure economically in the local level, so th) 
eventually we will be able to develop our own companii 
and our own solutions to these problems. 

One final thing. There is no doubt that companies a’ 
leaving, and you said why: because they are looking at , 
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gue of competitiveness or whatever, and we have to take 
it into account. We cannot just overnight change that, 
-we have to build some alternatives or we are finished. 
Mr Stockwell: Where did you mention competitive- 
3s in here? 

Mr De Carlo: I do not know. Where did I mention it? 

| Mr Stockwell: That is what I am asking you. You just 
ent a whole bunch of time talking about crap, in my 
inion, and this is pap. All you are missing is the seven- 
ar program, us living on communes and developing a 
\nifesto. 

Where did you talk about competitiveness? You never 
en answered the question. 

Mr De Carlo: Which question? 

_ Mr Stockwell: Competitiveness. 

Mr De Carlo: What about it? 


Mr Stockwell: How are we going to attract industry if 
ir tax positioning and our potential for attracting it is 
ing undermined by provincial governments and their tax 
ces? How are you going to attract anybody when you 
nnot compete? 

) Mr De Carlo: I am sorry, but I guess you missed the 

Mr Stockwell: I guess so. I guess I totally missed the 

“int. In fact, probably 80% of the people in the province 
issed the point here. I mean, the NDP could have written 
| for crying out loud. They probably did. 
| The Vice-Chair: Moving on, the governing party. 
ne question. 
Mr Jamison: Thank you for taking your time and 
taking the presentation. I think everyone should have the 
yportunity to do that and should be well received at this 
immittee level for taking the time and putting together a 
port, whether it be acceptable or not to any individual on 
is committee. 

My experience with the Ministry of Industry, Trade 
id Technology—and I would like to preface what I am 
ying to say, preface a question really in these terms, that I 
n pleased to see you have connected the policies of vari- 
is government levels to the situation at hand. When I met 
ith, for an example, the steel industry in this province, an 
dustry that is not able to get up and move as readily as 
her manufacturers—if I asked them to identify one prob- 
m, it is the problem with export markets in conjunction 
ith the level of the dollar. 

Having said that, what are your feelings on that partic- 
ar question and, coming back to our budget, with the 
00-million expenditure on infrastructure in this prov- 
ce? Do you feel that may have shortened the recession 
€ are in? 

Mr De Carlo: Yes. I think that is a point made in the 
‘port that, yes, it helps to shorten the recession. Although 
guess that is what it does, it helps to shorten it, it does not 
tally lay the basis for the future in terms of preventing 
milar situations from developing. 

As far as the dollar goes, I believe the policy should be 
lower interest rates and to allow the dollar to drop 

wer. The problem is we are in a vicious circle, though, 
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because the whole issue of interest rates and money flow- 
ing in and out of the country and the level of the dollar is 
very much tied to what kind of economic base we have in 
the first place. In the short term there are different policies 
that can be taken to alleviate this. I think the whole idea of 
the Mulroney government is the pure idea of competitive- 
ness and it does not really solve our problems. 

On the other hand, if we do not build up these eco- 
nomic alternatives in terms of the future economy, then we 
will still be to some degree at the mercy of the interna- 
tional flow of money in and out of the country and we will 
not be able to adapt our interest rates or our dollar in the 
way that necessarily suits us as a country. 

The Vice-Chair: Mr De Carlo, thank you very much 
for your presentation. Unfortunately, the time is up. 
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CANADIAN ENVIRONMENTAL LAW 
ASSOCIATION 

The Vice-Chair: Our next presentation is from the 
Canadian Environmental Law Association, Ken Makuch, 
counsel. Perhaps you would care to come forward. Before 
we begin, just a reminder: There is a half-hour time limit 
and whatever time you use for your verbal presentation 
will be subtracted from the time for questioning. 

Mr Makuch: I would like to clarify the role I will be 
playing here today. I am an environmental lawyer who 
represents clients who are generally citizens’ groups. That 
has been the Canadian Environmental Law Association’s 
role for some 21 years now, so the gloss I will be putting 
on my remarks is specifically with regard to environmental 
concerns as they are addressed by the budget and in a 
peripheral way on the free trade agreement. My presenta- 
tion will take about five minutes. I have a script I have 
prepared and will read to you. It should leave ample time 
for questions at the end. 

The Canadian Environmental Law Association has 
worked on the side of environmental protection for approx- 
imately 21 years. Through that period we have witnessed 
many promises by governments at all levels to address public 
demands for greater action on environmental protection. 

The long-awaited green plan turned out to be some- 
what of a disappointment. This seems to be part of the 
federal government’s agenda to dismantle its federal re- 
sponsibilities on the environment and shift the burden to 
the provinces. In effect, it amounts to an abdication of 
fiscal responsibility for social wellbeing and environmental 
protection. The inevitable result has been greater pressure for 
spending by provincial governments—of course the On- 
tario government—at a point in the business cycle where it 
seems that it is most constrained in trying to do so. Unfor- 
tunately, there is little room for austerity, given the myriad 
of environmental problems we face as a nation. However, 
our latest government has made some humane choices that 
will pay off in the long run. 

As to the budget itself, there are three issues. The first I 
will deal with is energy, the second, solid waste, and finally a 
few remarks on free trade—. 

Ontario’s industries continue to argue for cheap supplies 
of energy from Ontario Hydro megaprojects, and they suggest 
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they will cease to be competitive to the extent that does not 
happen. Of course, that will result in job losses. We are 
very concerned about that, but it would seem the production 
of energy is really an inherently polluting activity, especially 
nuclear energy. So we would like to see it go another way. 
It would appear that our arrogant misuse of resources has 
stolen economic security from future generations and left 
them a legacy of poisoned air, land and water. 

We call for the more efficient use of energy resources. I 
believe that would benefit corporations as well, and it 
would reduce environmental strain. It also makes solid 
economic sense and I will explain why. 

We use more energy per capita in this province and per 
unit of economic output than most areas on the planet. 
That includes nations with stronger economies that we are 
attempting to be competitive with. Therefore, the budget 
proposal that $10 million be allocated for energy efficiency is 
an environmentally and economically sound approach. 

The NDP’s decision to halt further expansion of nuclear 
energy facilities also makes sound fiscal, as well as environ- 
mental, sense. The taxpayers will be saved millions of dol- 
lars, subsidies for reactors that have generally operated at 
only 60% of capacity. You would hardly call that efficient. 

Nuclear energy is prohibitively expensive. It costs 
twice as much as energy generated from fossil fuels and up 
to 12 times as much as energy derived from efficiency 
improvements. At this point, nuclear advocates tend to 
Suggest that more Darlington-sized reactors would reduce 
the risk of global warming, the impacts of which environ- 
mentalists like to prognosticate. But in tight budgetary 
times it would be fiscally irresponsible of the government 
to invest in new meganuclear generating stations. dollar 
spent on efficiency is seven times more effective in curb- 
ing CO2 emissions, which are the major cause of global 
warming. For that reason, those moneys should not be 
spent on nuclear power. 

As well, one can only imagine how large government 
expenditures would be once the bills for the secondary 
costs of nuclear energy production came due. Consider the 
dollar values associated with the long-term expenses of 
health care for uranium miners and reactor employees, as 
well as citizens affected by radon gas exposure, the 
cleanup of sites polluted by radioactive mine tailings, the 
costs of waste disposal and, finally, dismantling and capping 
obsolete facilities. 

On the issue of solid waste I have only a few remarks. 
We Support many of the initiatives taken by the govern- 
ment in the area of waste reduction and management. | 
have been very critical of a few endeavours Mrs Grier has 
undertaken lately to the extent that they affect public pro- 
cess, SO my biases are not completely with the NDP. Land- 
fills and incineration both result in damaging impacts on 
the environment. Waste must be minimized through the 
3Rs—reduction, reuse and recycling. The proposed On- 
tario waste reduction act will also go some distance in 
dealing with solid waste measures and we hope it is a 
progressive approach to garbage. 

In the budget, the government announced it would be 
doubling its financial contribution to municipal 3R pro- 
grams. As well, $28 million is being set aside for new and 









expanded blue box and composting programs. These | 
areas that should not suffer from austerity. Commitme 
to 3Rs should be incorporated into industrial and econor; 
plans and that is already being done. My experience on \ 
national packaging protocol indicates that industry is vi : 
willing to get involved in these measures because 
mately they are cost saving. That is what 3Rs is all ab 
making garbage disappear, and the cost associated with 
infrastructure of garbage disposal also disappears. 

Now a word on free trade and then I will wrap it 
Federal government policies have played a large role; 
limiting what the Ontario government can do with ra) 
to the recession. Whether they will play out to some e 
nomic prosperity is still left to the winds in some ways. 
seems that the goods and services tax and the free 5 
agreement have been responsible for keeping us in a reci 
sion while the US has started to climb out. We Suppor: 
critical analysis of the free trade agreement but we do y 
necessarily believe in abrogation of the trade agreement 
principle; it needs some modifications. 

We have monitored some of the subtle and not-so-sub 
effects, and through my participation with federal govel 
ment people the assurances are being given that envirc 
mental costs can be dealt with if they become subject 
the negotiations of the North American free trade agr 
ment. That is what we are hoping. 

It seems the free trade agreement also poses a er 
challenge to national sovereignty over natural resour: 
management and environmental protection. This is som: 
thing not discussed very often. It would appear that pr 
jects, for instance James Bay II and the Mackenzie Vall 
gas pipeline, can cause significant environmental damaj, 
The necessity of serving export markets is not somethin} 
would object to in principle because it means money 










jobs, but I submit there are processes that could take pl 
that would allow for a more environmentally safe a 
proach to all of this. 

Similarly, there is a problem with harmonization. Ge 
erally what happens in harmonization talks or a 
during free trade agreements is you have harmonizati 
downward of environmental regulation. That has happen! 
under GATT with an institute called Codex, which is real 
seeking lower health and safety standards that everyone! 
the international community can live by. 

The effect is that countries with higher standards, li? 
Canada, are really being induced to adopt lower standar«, 
and that is something our citizens simply should not } 
putting up with. | 

One example would be pesticides. Under the free tra? 
agreement, the negotiations taking place suggest that v 
will probably be going down to a US standard. That rais} 
obvious concerns because the US uses seven times 5 
many pesticides as we do, and I would imagine most | 
those pesticides cannot meet our standards. That is whe 
some tinkering would be required with respect to the fr 
trade agreement. ’ 

In conclusion, the abovementioned concerns refleé 
overall support for the environmental initiatives unde 
taken by the Ontario government over the past ni 
months. We recognize that in recessionary periods it: 
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sponsible to demand massive expenditures on environ- 
tal protection and natural resource management. How- 
i committee members should realize that when push 


aes to shove we advocate greater expenditures rather 
1 fewer expenditures on the environment, even in reces- 
ary times. Given the mandate of this committee, that is 
BP thing I want to discuss in any detail. I give my 
pping list out to other people. 

‘That is essentially the substance of my presentation. I 




















willing to entertain questions, of course. 


The Vice-Chair: We have approximately 15 minutes 
ygether, about five minutes per party. Unfortunately, I 
'e lost my place. I believe we started over here last time. 
ay, the third party. 


Mr Stockwell: No questions. 


Mr B. Ward: Just a quick comment from an environ- 
ntal standpoint: Do you think our government perhaps 
noving along in the right direction in the budget, but 
juld be moving at a faster pace? 


Mr Makuch: I think my expectation is that even 
en all the lobbying that environmentalists have done for 
ious reforms, the budget is quite restrained in some of 
“measures we are calling for. I would cite specifically 
yenditures for improving enforcement activities within 
‘Ministry of the Environment. From speaking with their 
ffers, those people seem to be working night and day to 
‘to get their jobs done, and still it is being left to non- 
ernmental organizations like ours to take polluters to 
ut. 

I do not think anyone would object in principle to the 
a that polluters should pay for environmental harm, but 
, real problem becomes one of enforcement. I would 
ch rather be doing other things besides going to court 
d helping the MOE with those sorts of prosecutions. I 
uld like to see funding in some areas that have not been 
alt with. 


Mr B. Ward: There has been criticism by some 
dups or organizations about government spending dur- 
3 tough times, that it should be cutting back, etc. How 
puld you respond to that criticism in your request that 
u think additional funds should be added to the Envi- 
ament ministry. 


Mr Makuch: I think the criticism from the business 
mmunity that deficits definitely are a negative induce- 
“nt to investment is valid. Nevertheless, it would appear 
it Ontario has decided it wants to take a lead role in 
vironmental protection measures and in developing 
‘ong environmental policies within the business commu- 
y. That is the way the world is going. 

The United States is adopting a similar tack and my 
tception is that in international trade agreements some 
om will be made for environmental measures in the fu- 
re. So to the extent that Canadian businesses are encour- 
ed to comply with stiffer environmental regulations, 
2y will have a stronger competitive advantage interna- 
mally. It will mean our goods will not be the subject of 
ide restrictions caused by a poor environmental process 
industrial environmental processes. 
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Ms M. Ward: I would like to take a slightly different 
approach—rather than the regulatory and penalties and so 
on, more of a positive—and ask you to comment on what 
you might see as opportunities for new product develop- 
ment and new technologies in the environmental area, 
whether you see any of that going on, and where there are 
new industries or where there is an opportunity for new 
industries springing up to develop new processes for the 
protection of the environment. Basically, is there an oppor- 
tunity there for new businesses in the environmental field? 
What is there now and what do you think there could be? 
How might government contribute to that? 


Mr Makuch: I suppose there are three areas I can 
think of right away in which Canadians can take a lead role. 

In the first place, citizens seem to be very interested in 
programs like blue box programs. What that means ulti- 
mately is that if we are involved in our disposal processes 
to the extent that we are making them disappear, industries 
themselves will take on that mantle and will be encouraged to 
be more environmentally sound in their practices. If those 
programs were introduced in the industrial area and came out 
of that enthusiasm the public has, then I suppose the positive 
impact is that we would cut down on a number of the normal 
costs associated with industrial or commercial activities. 

In terms of offering opportunities for new industries, it 





-would seem to me that in the area of recycling there are a 


number of industries developing and coming on side as a 
result of some of the measures being taken by the Ontario 
government. It would seem that a lot of garbage that actu- 
ally goes into our disposal sites can be recycled and used. 
Industries with creative impetus can use those materials as 
a way of developing all kinds of new products, certainly in 
the area of rubber products; witness the number of tires 
being disposed of daily. All that new creative energy can 
certainly be put into developing our recycling industries, 
and the number of uses that come from disposable prod- 
ucts like tires is quite incredible. 

There is an expansion area there that can take place 
and is already taking place. Next to that, the number of 
environmental consultants, environmental lawyers and 
people who are becoming experts on the environment is 
increasing all the time. That would seem to me to generate 
a lot of money within the economy. I think as well that a 
number of US and European firms are starting to turn to 
Canadians for the wisdom we are developing and the pro- 
grams we are using. 

Those are all areas I think can contribute to our eco- 
nomic productivity in the province. 


Mr Hansen: I know we are talking about municipal 
taxes and you really have not hit on it, in a sense, on the 
recycling. Recycling is great, but it costs money. What 
municipalities are complaining about is the cost of recycl- 
ing. We are looking at reducing the amount of recycling; in 
other words, something you reuse again in that particular 
area. 

I notice you mention nuclear conservation. If you con- 
serve $1, it actually returns $7. I sort of missed it, I was 
leaving the chair. I am looking at cost savings. In other 
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words, for industry that comes to Ontario, if we are in a 
conservation mode then that costs less for business to op- 
erate here in Ontario because of the cost of hydro. Could 
you go into that? It was just a short sentence there. 


Mr Makuch: I think the basic idea is that as consum- 
ers, not industrial consumers but residents, we are energy 
pigs. In the industrial sector, in the commercial sector, for 
much too long it seems as though the costs of producing 
energy have really been subsidized by taxpayers them- 
selves. In other words, we are even charging energy prices 
that are lower than the actual costs of producing energy. 
That is something Hydro is trying to rectify. 

But the basic idea I am getting at, and the one that you 
are referring to, is that if we can become a world leader in 
terms of energy-efficiency initiatives, and we are heading 
that way, then we will be able to show industries that want 
to locate in Ontario how they can achieve production lev- 
els that are the same as they might be elsewhere, but it will 
be cheaper because we will have the energy conservation 
infrastructure in place that allows their energy costs per 
unit of production to go down. 


Mr Kwinter: Mr Makuch, I would like to ask you 
about the feature of the budget that dealt with the environ- 
ment as it relates to automobiles. When the Treasurer first 
made his announcement on what he claimed was an envi- 
ronmental measure, he imposed the gas guzzler tax that 
was supposed to inhibit the purchase of cars that had emis- 
sions over a certain level. There was a feeling among envi- 
ronmentalists that if they had instituted a program to get 
rid of automobiles that were over 10 years old, they would 
get rid of 50% of the problem. 

As a result of representations that were made to him by 
the industry and by the head of the auto workers’ union, 
they rescinded that tax and have now applied it to virtually 
all cars. Of over 200 automobiles, I think there are less 
than 10 where, without getting a tax, you give a $100 
credit if you buy that car. Do you feel there is going to be 
any impact on the environment as a result of that measure? 


Mr Makuch: This certainly is not my area. I guess I 
could make a few general comments and then ask you to 
clarify the end part of your concern. It would seem to me 
that the way of automobile industries and the way of econ- 
omies based on automobiles is quickly passing us by, but I 
am not one of those environmentalists who would suggest 
we should get rid of all our cars and develop mass transit 
systems as the only means of getting around in society. We 
must recognize the reality that a lot of people depend on 
the production and use of automobiles for a living. 

Within larger municipalities like Toronto there are ob- 
vious problems created by automobile congestion. Some 
measures should be taken to reduce the amount that we use 
cars. I think that can be accomplished by measures other 
than taxation, although it seems that taxation works in a 
very direct fashion to inhibit the use of automobiles. My 
position on the use of cars generally is that cars do contrib- 
ute to global warming. That is creating a massive problem 
in terms of climate, perhaps not for our generation but 
certainly for our children and their children. So some mea- 
sures have to be taken in that area. 


, 


It would seem to me, though, that aside from taxaty 
there may be other measures as a way of dealing with 
problems of global warming. The earlier measure in wk 
very large automobiles are being taxed, or autom 
which use a disproportionate amount of fuels are 
taxed, seems to be a wise measure. As to whether or 
one wants to do that with subcompacts, if that is what } 
are suggesting, I have a little bit of trouble with that ide; 


1530 
Mr Kwinter: If I can just clarify it for a ve if 
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you buy a Bentley Turbo at $220,000 and you have to 
a tax of $4,000— ; 


Mr Stockwell: It is $7,000. 


Mr Kwinter: All right, $7,000. I think the person w 
is going to buy a Bentley Turbo is not necessarily going 
be deterred by the fact that instead of paying $220, 
has to pay $227,000. He will go out and buy it. He 
gripe because he is paying what he considers to be a ri 
ulous tax, but he will buy it. 

On the other hand, to tax virtually every car in Onte 
at a minimum of $75—as I say, with very few exceptid 
every car has at least a $75 tax on it. What is the pu 
of that $75? It cannot be an environmental tax, becai 
someone is not going to say: “I’m not going to buy ti 
car. I’m going to buy another car.” You are not going to } 
everybody in the world driving these little cars. The poit 
am trying to get at is that even though this tax is being si 
as an environmental tax, it has nothing to do with 
environment. I was just wondering if you had any ideas; 
a more effective way of dealing with the problem. | 


Mr Makuch: Again, I am not going to try to seco! 
guess people who are experts in the area. On your fi 
point, it seems to me that perhaps the cars that are the m 
expensive should be taxed the highest simply because { 
people who can buy the most expensive cars are the o1 
who are least hurt by that form of taxation. | 

Your second suggestion seems to indicate that if it 
only a $75 tax, then it is not going to do much g 
anyway, SO perhaps you are suggesting it should be a $3 
tax or something. I do not believe that is what you wot 
Suggest for a moment. But the idea that it should be 1 
same for every type of vehicle regardless of the kind 
efficiency that is packed into its design does not seem! 
me to make sense on the face of it. I am certain there ¢ 
people within the NDP who could explain better why ti 
policy is being invoked. 

Mr Kwinter: The point I was really trying to make 
that I think they are kidding the troops. If you want to rai 
some extra revenue, just say: “We’re putting an extra $ 
on every car,” a minimum of $75 on virtually every c’ 
Do not tie it into the environment when it has nothing 
do with the environment. | 


Mr Makuch: If I could just respond very quickl 
think it has to be understood that by taxing vehicles a 
calling it an environmental tax, you are calling attention 
the fact that vehicle usage does cause negative impat 
upon the environment. To the extent that is happening, it 
an environmental tax and it is packaged and sold that wa’ 

| 
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I suppose my second comment is that if McDonald’s is 
foducing quasi-effective measures and calling them 
n measures, then if we are not going to prohibit 
'Donald’s from calling them green measures, we cer- 
ily should not be preventing our governments from call- 
them green measures. 


CO-ALITION FOR THE SUPPORT 
OF THE SOUTHEAST ASIAN YOUTHS 
The Vice-Chair: We will now move on to the next 
sentation, by the Co-Alition for the Support of the 
itheast Asian Youths. David Chu is a counsellor and 
n Wong a student. Welcome to the finance and eco- 
ic affairs committee and post-budget hearings on the 
get, the hearings on the budget afterwards. 
Just to let you know, you will have approximately a 
f-hour altogether. Whatever time you use for your verbal 
sentation will be subtracted from the time for questions, 
i the time left for questions will be equally divided 
ween the three parties. at 


Mr Chu: First I would like to introduce myself. My 
e is David Chu and this is Tom Wong. We are both 
mbers of the Co-Alition for the Support of the South- 
st Asian Youths. I am here also in my capacity as a youth 
ployment counsellor for Metro Youth Job Corps. We 
» pleased to have the Opportunity to present our views on 
provincial budget. We believe the budget was a posi- 
e action during this period of time and support other 
yanizations that back the budget, such as the Social Plan- 
g Council of Metropolitan Toronto. 
This budget provides the indication that the present 
itario government is concerned about its citizens during 
se recessionary times. Funding is needed to assist in the 
eviation of the short-term emergency situations of high 
employment, permanent loss of jobs and shortage of 
‘ordable housing. The budget provides some funds tar- 
ted towards job creation and retraining for laid-off workers, 
tI find that youths have been excluded from this budget. 
these recessionary periods, it is extremely harmful to 
clude this group. During times of recession, the job mar- 
t becomes tight for these youths and there is more com- 
tition for the jobs. 
The State of the Child in Ontario report provides docu- 
entation highlighting the stresses these youths face. Sup- 
mt structures have to be expanded to assist these youths 
go as far as possible in the educational system. The 
rong correlation between high level of education 
hievement and high income levels are understandable. 
ousing, social and family support and financial support 
e required in assisting youths to stay in school. 

Youths who are no longer in the educational system 
quire assistance as well. School dropouts and early leav- 
$ require assistance through the opportunity of participa- 
m in training and apprenticeship programs to provide 
ills for these youths to obtain productive work in an 
creasingly technological workplace. 

My position as a Metro Youth Job Corps employment 
yunsellor allows me to have contact with a disadvantaged 
msumer group. This group does not have a powerful, 
mcerted voice. The view from the front lines is not pleasant. 





























































__ Iam quoting the latest unemployment figures pub- 
lished by Statistics Canada this spring. The employment 
rate for the 15- to 24-year-old group for males is 20.3% and 
translates to about 94,000 jobless. Add the unemployment 
figures for 15- to 24-year-old females and that is another 
10.6%. The unemployment figures for this 15 to 24 age 
group would be 144,000 in Ontario. The actual unemploy- 
ment may even be higher, as many of these youths would 
have long given up searching for a job. 

The Toronto Star had a recent article entitled “Jobs in 
Centre of City Drop by 6,000.” This just reinforces the plight 
of the youths who are in the Metro job corps program. 
These youths tell me they want to work, that they want a job, 
but there is just not enough work available to them that they 
have adequate knowledge and skills for. 

There has been an indication from the federal govern- 
ment that as the major funder of our program, it would 
tighten up on its spending, that spending restraint was in 
order because there were tough economic times. Canadian 
Jobs Strategy was cut $100 million and job training pro- 
grams, which include youth training programs, are threat- 
ened. The provincial government is required to offset the 
federal pullout. 

The provincial government should be applauded for its 
efforts; $32.5 million for training and assistance in finding 
work for laid-off workers is a positive step; $32 million for 
adult literacy programs, with an emphasis on training in 
the workplace, is a good investment. New legislation to 
ensure fairness in the workplace for aboriginal people, per- 
sons with disabilities and members of visible minorities 
was a step in the proper direction, as well as a new system for 
advocacy to protect the rights of vulnerable adults. These 
are encouraging ventures to assist a depressed population. 

New education and training partnerships must be cre- 
ated for the youths, because in the planning of policies to 
reduce disparity, the youth population is probably the most 
needy. Please ensure that the cost of economic adjustment 
is not borne by those least able to shoulder the burden, this 
province’s silent youth population. 

Mr Wong: CASSY is an umbrella organization that is 
composed of agencies or individuals who service or who 
are interested in working with the Southeast Asian youth 
population. We believe our role is to assist Southeast Asian 
youths, particularly the Cambodians, the Chinese, the 
Laotians and the Vietnamese, to access existing services 
and to advocate the creation of new services if the required 
service is unavailable. 

CASSY members have produced a report entitled The 
Unattached Youth: Lost Between Two Cultures, A Study of 
the Southeast Asian Immigrant Youth in Crisis. The litera- 
ture is clearly in agreement that the greatest threat to iden- 
tity is not the feeling of belonging to two cultures, but of 
belonging to none. The Southeast Asian youths at risk lost 
between two cultures is becoming more and more evident. 
They are referred to as unattached youths. These youths 
are susceptible to a number of key problem areas: family 
relations conflicts in terms of life decisions and role reversal, 
problems in school, problems in peer relations and youth 
gang criminal activity. Intervention with this population 
requires that the traditional methods be culturally sensitive, 
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while practices may need to be transformed to be culturally 
relevant. 

It is crucial to understand some of the cultural back- 
grounds and systemic obstacles that Southeast Asian 
youths face in Canadian society. Southeast Asian youths 
face cultural and linguistic barriers in seeking services. 
The documents, Family Services for All, A Summary of 
Actions: Access to Health and Social Services for Mem- 
bers of Diverse Cultural and Racial Groups in Metropoli- 
tan Toronto and the Multicultural Resource Guide: Mental 
Health and Related Services, establish the problems the 
ethnocultural communities have in obtaining services from 
mainstream social service agencies. The mandate of the 
mainstream agencies is to service everyone, but they fail 
as they only service one ethnocultural group, those who 
are Anglo-Saxon. That is from Family Services for All and 
A Summary of Actions. 

There are some excellent ethno-specific social service 
agencies. Unfortunately, the ethno-specific agencies are 
underfunded and must spend precious staff time resources 
to work on project proposals due to the lack of permanent 
operations funding. The problem of overutilization by the 
minority population means that there are waiting lists and 
that clients suffer. 

We have a list of recommendations. Perhaps Dave 
could read that. 
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Mr Chu: We would like to have greater co-operation 
among the school boards to provide more English-as-a- 
second-language programs for youths and their families; 
greater emphasis on activities that promote more interac- 
tion with the police force and the youth population; co-op- 
eration between different levels of government and the 
private sector to create more employment opportunities for 
disadvantaged youths; recognition of the need to involve 
youths themselves in the formation of new training pro- 
grams and policies; training programs to assist service pro- 
viders to be more culturally sensitive to the fast-growing 
ethnically diverse population; more accessible, culturally 
sensitive and linguistic services for the ethno-specific and 
age-specific populations. These are our recommendations. 


The Vice-Chair: Thank you very much. We have ap- 
proximately 15 minutes altogether for questions. I believe 
we are starting with the governing party this time. 


Ms M. Ward: Thank you for your presentation. I do 
not know if this is really a question or not, just tying your 
recommendations back to something you said. In your 
comments you said the mainstream agencies service only 
Anglo-Saxons. Maybe you can expand a little bit on that 
and give us some examples or something. Also, in your 
recommendations you are calling for training programs for 
service providers. 

I guess the reason I picked up on that is that in one 
particular part of my riding I would say there are people 
from almost every country in the world, and I know it is one 
of the problems the agencies have. There is a neighbourhood 
service; Flemingdon Neighbourhood Services happens to 
be there. They happen to be next door to me right at my 
office. I know one of the problems they have is getting 


translators and so on, and they do worry about whe 
they are reaching the people who need their services. 
certainly try to provide service to people of all cull 
backgrounds, but I know they do recognize the problen 

Do you feel that is really a widespread problem, 
such agencies are not reaching all cultures and lingu} 
groups? Where do you see the training programs #1 
provided and under what auspices? 


Mr Chu: Maybe I can address the second part. We 
not write what we were saying about the specific agen 
not providing services. It is in a report. 

€ 





Ms M. Ward: No, I did not mean to say, “This age; 
does not do it.” I did not mean at that level. 


Mr Chu: Right. 


Ms M. Ward: How serious do you see that ol 
being? | 

Mr Chu: Just from my experience at a large comi 
nity centre that services the east end of Toronto, we hay 
lot of oriental clients; but we do not have the diffe 
dialects needed to satisfy all our different populat 
Many times a person with a specific dialect is not re: 
tered in the demographics or is not highly visible 
comes in who we cannot serve. We have no way of asse 
what we could do with that client. It is just a problem. — 


Ms M. Ward: Would it be possible to have a float 
pool of translators or people who could communicate 1 
could be used by different agencies? How do you se 
solution to it, because obviously you cannot have some} 
in each agency who can speak each language. 


Mr Chu: No, we were asking for more ESL, and) 
were also saying that a lot of the mainstream agencies! 
provide the service and we do not want to cut that se 
It is just that they should be the ones who train the on 
with the language skills, and then in that way we col 
maybe have this pool, but as such we do not have this ny 


Mr Wong: Perhaps I could sort of tackle the first j1 
of your question. I will provide an example. For instar 
in some cultures they are not very straightforward a 
problems. For instance, a woman goes to see a doctor 4 
she says she cannot sleep at night. She feels she has |i 
spirits. Naturally, a medical doctor who is trained in| 
western method of medicine is going to wonder, “Pett 
we should do a psychological profile on this woma, 
Now, the reason why this woman said it was a spirit th, 
was because in our culture they are not very straight! 
ward with their problems. She could be having ble 











with her husband, marital problems, but marital problel 
are a shameful thing. You do not bring it outside y: 
family. A doctor who is trained just in western medio 
probably would not catch on to that and would think t: 
perhaps this woman should be psychologically — 

Ms M. Ward: So it is cultural Sensitivity training t 
is needed for the people at the agencies also. 


Mr Wong: Certainly training and linguistic skills | 
required, both in combination. 


Mrs Sullivan: I would like to start with some 1 
tions. You indicated that you were funded by the fede 
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vernment. Can you tell us what the level of funding 
om the feds has been? 


Mr Chu: It has been 83%. 

| Mrs Sullivan: Where does your other funding come 
m? 

Mr Chu: Metro. 

Mrs Sullivan: So you have not received funding at all 
ym the provincial government. 


Mr Chu: No. 

Mrs Sullivan: How many clients do you serve? 

. Mr Chu: My personal case load this week is about 60. 
Mrs Sullivan: How many would the agency serve? 


Mr Chu: Our unemployment unit, with the summer 
grams on now, is probably double, almost 150. 


Mrs Sullivan: Did you say 150? 
Mr Chu: This month. 


Mrs Sullivan: Okay, 150 young people; good. How 
) you work with existing institutions, whether they are 
ial service agencies or places like community colleges, 
terms of introducing students into post-secondary edu- 
tion, or with the high schools? Do you have any kind of 
lationship with them? 
Mr Chu: Yes. That is considered a successful bridging. 
nybody we can put back into the education system we are 
\couraging. There is just a long period of time where a lot 
‘these people have left school and have no intention of 
ing back or they have been out so long they have prob- 
: catching up. There are also problems with language 
d 
































literacy that make it really hard for them to catch up. 


Mrs Sullivan: I was interested in your support for 
itiatives in the budget in relation to laid-off workers and 
» on. As I read the budget and see the impact of that 
sistance, it is really only for those people who have al- 
ady been entered into apprenticeship programs. One of 
e areas that we see as being difficult is that there are no 
Ww positions opening up for apprentices, nor is there any 
itiative to attract new apprenticeship positions. Are you 
eing the same thing? 

Mr Chu: Yes. We are finding private businesses just 
) not have the time to train anybody without the skills. 
he skill levels these people entering at the apprentice 
vel have just do not have any advantages to the business 
iat is offering an apprenticeship. 

Mrs Sullivan: The other thing I was kind of surprised 
‘related to your comments on the injection of funding 
ito the economy for job creation. Do you understand that 
inding injection was all for very short-term jobs? 

Mr Chu: Yes. 

Mrs Sullivan: Certainly through that period of time 
e have not seen a decrease in youth unemployment, and 
lose jobs which were funded were largely in the construc- 
on sector, whether it is water and sewer or roadbuilding, 
| areas that do not traditionally attract youth. I guess what 
am asking you is, where do you see the initiatives that are 
articularly important to you in this budget that you have 
idicated you support? 













Mr Chu: I am not saying that I see they have actual 
moneys this year. I am seeing that there is a commitment 
that they support the underprivileged and people in need at 
this time. I have also seen that they have a commitment to 
do something in the future for the disadvantaged and I am 
hoping they keep in mind that the youth population does 
not have a strong voice. One of the reasons I am here 
today before this committee is to voice that concern. This 
is what I deal with daily. They tell me they want to work. 
They just have no way of doing this. 
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Mr Phillips: I will follow up a little bit on that. Before 
the budget came out, and the Hansard will show I raised 
the issue of youth unemployment in the House, I had been 
terribly worried about it. I pored through the budget. There 
is not one mention in the budget of youth unemployment. 
Youth unemployment right now has doubled. It is up to 
20% and for me is a major concern, because if young 
people do not see an opportunity for hope and a future, we 
run the risk of losing a generation. 

You people are very close to this thing. In what way do 
you see jobs being created for young people as a result of 
this budget, and is it beginning to have an impact now on 
the clients you are dealing with? 

Mr Chu: In some of our job training programs it is 
just making our clients a little more competitive. I mean, 
there is not a lot of full-time employment, but there is a 
rise in part-time. That is encouraging. 

Mr Phillips: There is a what? 


Mr Chu: There is a rise in the part-time employment 
figures. These people are now getting at least some hours 
on weekends, which they were never able to get before, 
maybe because of some of the laid-off positions and 
downsizing. 

Mr Phillips: In terms of the future, the next two to three 
years, because the budget is kind of a longer-term document 
too, did you see things in there that will create jobs? 


Mr Chu: Yes. I saw the commitment that they did want 
to put some effort into creating new education and training 
partnerships and I am encouraging that these partnerships 
should be with the community and the private sector. 


Mr Wong: I would like to add a quick comment. Yes, 
I totally agree with you that youth unemployment has in- 
creased over the summer. I know this from firsthand expe- 
rience. A lot of youths are desperate for any jobs out there 
and unfortunately there are none. I think the problem is 
more highlighted for the minority youths, because they face a 
bigger restraint in that they have cultural and linguistic 
barriers. There are some employers who would not want to 
hire minority youths, and that has been documented in 
many reports. 

Mr Stockwell: I do not understand what your point is. 
We all know there is youth unemployment and we know it is 
high. What is this budget doing to alleviate the situation and 
what do you recommend we do to alleviate the situation? 
What is the point in retraining somebody if no job exists? 


Mr Chu: It does not exist at this time, but we are 
hoping that somewhere, in some way the economy will 
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pick up so there will be job openings. A lot of these people 
we are talking about, the youths, have no job experience 
whatsoever. They do not have a place to stay. They are 
telling us they need education and affordable housing in 
order to keep a job. 

Mr Stockwell: But what is the point? They are not 
getting a job anyway. There are no jobs out there, you are 
‘telling me. 

Mr Chu: We are making a job for them. 

Mr Stockwell: What is that? 

Mr Chu: In getting a job, in training themselves to be— 

Mr Stockwell: That is noble and I like the term. Ev- 
eryone always uses that term and it is a lovely term, except 
it does not put food on the table. 

Mr Chu: It works. 

Mr Stockwell: You have to get a job. 

Mr Chu: Yes, and it is a job that can do it. 

Mr Stockwell: It is not just the recession. The plant 
closures you are talking about are permanent plant clo- 
sures. They are not layoffs any more. You think maybe we 
are losing a-lot of jobs because of overtaxation and un- 
competitiveness? 

Mr Christopherson: And maybe the recession? 

Mr Stockwell: I said the recession up front. Yes, 
maybe the recession, but maybe we are overtaxed. Maybe 
businesses do not want to continue. Maybe we are not 
competitive. Has that ever crossed your mind? 

Mr Wong: I disagree. Although they may be trained 
right now in positions that will not be offered as employ- 
ment after the training program is over, at least it gives the 
youths something to do that will help with their self-esteem. 
Right now a lot of these youths feel they are losers, that 
nobody is willing to help them. Through a training program 
like that, it helps boost their self-esteem. It helps them 
interact with other youths. 


Mr Stockwell: I am not arguing that point. That is 
good, that is noble and it is a good thing to do. But at the end 
of the day they finish these retraining programs and there are 
no jobs available. What was the point? 


Mr Wong: Certainly some training programs have 
job-searching skills and that would help them afterwards. 


Mr B. Ward: It gives them a chance. 


Mr Stockwell: I understand all this stuff. I understand 
it gives them a chance, job- -searching skills. The question I 
am asking you is, where i in this budget to do you see any 
real job creation? Where have you seen any job creation 
happening in the last 10 months? You came in to endorse 
this budget. Show me in this budget where we see some 
job creation. 


Mr Chu: I do not see money specifically laid out for 
new jobs, but what I see is a commitment that they want to 
at least listen. What I am saying right now is we have to do 
something for them. I know there are not a lot of jobs. I 
feel for the clients I have now. They tell me this daily. But 
it is better for them to learn and at least get some kind of 
job-readiness training to be prepared for the actual event 
that there is a job. 


Mr Stockwell: Okay, I agree with that. I agree w 
what you are doing. I guess I have got a bone to pick w 
the government. 

You service 150 kids right now. What is your budget 
service 150 kids? 


Mr Chu: Our budget for kids? We pay them $5.40 
hour. ) 


Mr Stockwell: No, what is the budget that you rece, 


from government? | 


Mr Chu: I am not sure on that. All I know is i 
breakdown of it. | 


ONTARIO CONFEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY | 
FACULTY ASSOCIATIONS 

The Vice-Chair: Our next presentation is from 
Ontario Confederation of University Faculty Associatio 
Bill Graham, president, and Marion Perrin, executive | 
rector. We will begin the presentation. Welcome. We hé 
approximately half an hour for the presentation. Whate 
time you use for the verbal portion will be subtracted fri 
the time for questioning, which will be divided equa} 
among the three parties. 


Dr Graham: Thank you for inviting us to appear ss 















you. With me is Marion Perrin, who is the executive dir 
of OCUFA, and Heather Webster, who is on our staff. 

In May 1991, OCUFA received an invitation fre 
Conservative Party leader Mike Harris, urging us to j 
him in a “fight.” He exhorted us to “tell the Premier wi 
(we) think of his $53-billion budget by making a prese 
tion to the finance and economic affairs committee of 
Legislature.” OCUFA is, of course, no stranger to ft! 
committee. We make yearly presentations as part of 
pre-budget consultation process. 

In recent years our submissions have lamented the ‘ 
clining government commitment to higher education a 
have urged increased financial support to the provin 
universities. We have cited surveys conducted by the C- 
tario Institute for Studies in Education which show pub 
support for increased education spending. In one stu 
almost half of those who supported increased funding si 
they would do so even if it meant higher taxes. We ha 
urged the government to consider the imposition of a mii 
mum tax on profitable corporations and have sugges 
that revenue thus generated be spent in areas such as ec 
cation and health. 

It would be highly inconsistent, then, for us to be 
concurrence with Mr Harris’s view that the governm«| 
ought to cut taxes and reduce government spending. \ 
believe the NDP government had no choice but to respo 
as it did to the recession and to the widespread misery} 
has produced. The fact cannot be ignored that the econor 
of Ontario is in desperate straits largely because of f 
ruinous policies of the federal government. The enmity 
the business community toward the Ontario budget is thi, 
we believe, misplaced. 

It is encouraging, however, that there are ial 




























reason within the business sector. We note that Conferer 
Board of Canada economist James Frank has called { 
budget a “confidence-builder” which will help lead f 
province out of recession. Economic consultant Michil 
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acken also approves of the budget, calling it “a move 
right direction,” and corporate consultant Ted Ball has 
that critics of the budget have not been completely fair. 
Ball pointed out to a group of executives recently that 
billion of the deficit is directly related to the depth of 
‘recession—reduced revenues, cuts in federal transfer 
Rents, increased welfare costs due to unemployment 
_so forth—while $3.2 billion represents the cost of 
intaining existing services. Only $1.5 billion is being 
nt on new services. We agree with Mr Ball’s conclusion 
: there is nothing wrong with deficits if they represent 
estment in “initiatives which will enhance our future 
lity to create wealth.” 
0 
‘OCUFA applauds the government’s attempt to assist 
victims of recession and to set the stage for economic 
covery. We are particularly pleased that the government 
‘made equity and fairness a priority in its approach to 
ernment. We have written to congratulate Mr Rae and 
Minister of Colleges and Universities, Richard Allen, on 
jatives they have taken with respect to native education, 
proved campus safety and violence against women. 
When the government first made its announcement 
respect to funding for the province’s universities, 
SUFA was disappointed that the funds provided fell 
yt of the very substantial amounts needed to begin to 
ke up for past shortfalls. We recognize that the NDP has 
’n more generous than other provincial governments 
Jalso that the government’s ability to do more is seri- 
ly impaired by the decision of the federal government 
freeze transfer payments to the provinces. This policy 
ll cost Ontario’s universities and colleges a total of $1.4 
lion by the end of 1995. It is crucially important for the 
vernment of Ontario to make major financial commit- 
¢nts to post-secondary education, and at the same time to 
‘ht federal cutbacks in transfer payments. 

It is astonishing that the federal government is pursuing 
ch policies while at the same time saying that it acknowl- 
es the important role higher education has to play in 
bling Canada to compete more effectively in global 
tkets. Harvard economist Robert Reich has explained 
gently the significance of economic globalization in his 
zhly acclaimed book The Work of Nations. Reich argues 
at as money, technology, ideas and jobs flow ever more 
ely across national borders, all that will remain rooted 
thin national boundaries are the people who comprise a 
tion. It is the knowledge and skills of its citizens which 
ll be the nation’s primary assets and a nation that does 
it invest in its people will not prosper. 

Reich challenges conservative economic theories 
ich favour lowering taxes for the wealthy, making cuts 
public spending and reducing budget deficits in order to 
eate a pool of national capital for investment. He also 
allenges the widely held view that national economic 
tivity is divided between the public and private sector 
id that the public sector spends the money while the 
ivate sector earns it and invests it. Reich believes that the 
creasingly unimpeded movement of capital worldwide 
eans that “reductions in public spending and tax cuts for 
ealthy...investors are coming to have little direct bearing 





































on how much private capital is invested in the nation’s 
factories, equipment, and research and development.” 

On the other hand, he states: “There is...a growing 
connection between the amount and the kind of invest- 
ments that the public sector undertakes and the capacity of 
the nation to attract worldwide capital. Herein lies the new 
logic of economic nationalism.” Reich argues that the 
knowledge and skills of a nation’s working people and the 
quality of its infrastructure “are what makes it unique, and 
uniquely attractive, in the world economy. Investments in 
these relatively immobile factors of worldwide production 
are what chiefly distinguish one nation from another; 
money, by contrast, moves easily around the world.” 

“A workforce that is knowledgeable and skilled at 
doing complex things, and which can easily transport the 
fruits of its labours into the global economy, will entice 
global money to it.” As people’s knowledge and skills in- 
crease and experience accumulates, “a nation’s citizens 
add greater and greater value to the world economy—com- 
manding ever-higher compensation and improving their 
standard of living.” Without proper knowledge, skills and 
infrastructure, however, “the relationship is likely to be the 
reverse—a vicious cycle in which global investment can 
be lured only by relatively low wages and low taxes. These 
enticements in turn make it more difficult for the nation to 
finance adequate education and infrastructure in the future.” 

It can no longer be disputed that to succeed in the 
knowledge-based global economy, Canada needs a better- 
educated population. The federal government’s recently re- 
leased discussion paper Learning Well...Living Well 
recommends that by the year 2000 Canada double the 
number of its post-secondary graduates. It is simply not 
possible for Canadian universities to further increase their 
capacity without a significant infusion of funds. The edu- 
cation of Canada’s young, and the further education and 
retraining of those already in the workforce, is taking 
longer and costing more. 

At present, 22% of the jobs require 17 years of education 
and training, but it has been estimated that by the end of the 
decade 50% of jobs will require this amount of preparation. 
The jobs of the future, then, will require a higher level of 
knowledge and skills, knowledge and skills which will be- 
come outdated approximately every five years. 

Failure to make the kind of investment in education 
and infrastructure that has been advocated by Reich and 
others will result not only in economic disaster, but in 
social turmoil as well. Reich further notes that American 
society is becoming less equal and less just, the rich getting 
richer and the poor getting poorer. The widening gap in 
American incomes is directly related to levels of education. 
In 1980 male college graduates in the United States earned 
80% more than high school graduates; by 1990 the gap 
had nearly doubled. 

Particularly disturbing in Reich’s work is his description 
of an increasingly polarized American society, where the 
“symbolic analysts”—that is, those who enjoy a high stan- 
dard of living because they are in jobs which add high value 
to the world economy—are steadily “disengaging” or “se- 
ceding” from the rest of American society. These people 

are increasingly choosing to live in suburban or exurban 
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communities where they enjoy vastly better schools, hous- 
ing, health care, recreational facilities, municipal services 
and safety and security than do most Americans. Reich 
notes that the same phenomenon exists with respect to 
wealthier neighbourhoods within large cities: 

“Several (American) cities have authorized property 
Owners in certain upscale districts to assess one another a 
special surtax for amenities unavailable to other residents, 
like extra garbage collection, street cleaning and security. 
One such New York district...raised $4.7 million from its 
members in 1989, of which $1 million underwrote a pri- 
vate police force of uniformed guards and plainclothes in- 
vestigators. The new community of like incomes, with the 
power to tax and the power to enforce the law, is thus 
becoming a separate city within the city.” 

OCUFA does not believe this is the kind of society that 
is appropriate to Ontario, or to Canada. We urge our lead- 
ers at both levels of government to abandon the type of 
thinking which favours greater concessions for the wealthy 
while cutting public services. It is vital that we think in- 
stead of making the kind of educational and infrastructural 
investments which will improve our people’s standard of 
living by enhancing the value of what they contribute to 
the world economy. 

Along with more public investment, Canada and On- 
tario need to consider the question of tax reform. OCUFA 
urges the federal government to introduce a tax system that 
is more fair and responsible. This might include initiatives 
such as restoring progressive income tax rates, increasing tax 
rates and closing tax loopholes for wealthy individuals and 
corporations, abolishing the GST and introducing a tax on net 
wealth and transfer of wealth. We also urge that the federal 
government guarantee in the Constitution the provision of 
shared funding to the provinces for health, education and 
social assistance as part of a Canadian social contract. 

On the provincial level, OCUFA looks forward to the 
findings of the Fair Tax Commission. We repeat our call 
for the creation of a minimum tax on profitable corpora- 
tions, with a portion of the revenue thus generated being 
allocated to universities in the province. It is only fitting, 
since corporations are major beneficiaries of university ed- 
ucation and research. We note that while the business com- 
munity is prone to fly into a frenzy at the suggestion of 
higher taxes, tax rates are seldom a consideration when 
businesses make location decisions. The cost of property, 
the availability of skilled labour, the ease of transportation 
and the supply of energy are cited by business as more 
important variables. 

In conclusion, OCUFA reiterates its approval of the 
general direction of the initiatives announced in the Ontario 
budget and urges the government to resist conservative 
cries to reduce the deficit at the expense of public expendi- 
ture. In fact, we believe that the government must do much 
more in the way of investing in education, job training, 
infrastructural development and social services. We urge 
the business community and the conservative thinkers in 
government to abandon the vestigial thinking which is the 
true source of our uncompetitiveness and join with more 
progressive thinkers in making Ontario a place of social 

justice and sustained economic prosperity. 
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In other words, we want to point out that there | 
direct correlation between the level of education, kn 
edge and skills and the people’s wealth and prosperity, 
that you cannot have a wealthy and prosperous soc; 
without having a well-educated society in our day and 
Education is the key to economic and social wellbeing. | 


1610 
The Vice-Chair: Thank you very much for your I 


sentation. We have approximately six minutes per party. 
questioning. We will be starting with the opposition. 


Mrs Sullivan: I was interested in the highly articu| 
brief from your association relating to the budget. You n 
know that this morning we heard from the Universi 
Toronto, and yesterday from York University, about tl 
responses to the budget. Much of their feeling was com 
rable to yours, although in both cases the universi} 
themselves were more dramatic. | 

In the case of the University of Toronto, it was not : 
the university itself that was represented; it was the fact 
association, the student council, the administrative assoc 
tions and so on that were involved in their presentation} 
was a universal presentation. They commented direc 
and highly negatively, relating to the fact that there || 
been no more than the transfers to the universities at | 
rate of inflation, plus minimum capital transfers for si 
things as asbestos removal and so on. In other words, thi 
Were no initiatives to meet what everyone in the univers 
has described as underfunding of more than $400 milli 
on an annual basis, to base. You have not mentioned tha 


t 


all in your brief and I am quite taken aback by that. | 


















Dr Graham: I do not believe we have not mentio 
that. We have appealed to the government to put a 
money into education, including post-secondary educatii 
It is certainly true that provincial expenditures in 1991. 
have grown faster than grants to universities. I think | 
universities received about 8% of revenues this year, if y 
take the direct grants plus the employment equity subsi/ 
whereas the total budgetary expenditures were up by aby 
13.4%. We do not dispute that whatsoever. | 
What we certainly look forward to and expect this ge: 

: 






ernment to be sensitive to is the increasing need for hig] 
educated people. It is no longer the case that a high sche 
education can provide an adequate base for people cau 
jobs and producing wealth in our society. We continue’ 
be, as we always have been, critical of the funding lev: 
for the support of post-secondary education. 

We do recognize, however, that there is more than 0: 
component to this problem. It is more than simply a qu¢ 
tion of the provincial government doing something. . 
you know, the federal government has been cutting ba 
dramatically in the cash portions of the transfer paymen 
which has seriously affected the ability of all province! 
governments across the country to support their posta 
ondary educational institutions. You will note that in o: 
of our graphs, the total loss as a result of the freeze) 
transfer payments is, up until 1995, $1.4 billion. That i 
lot of money taken out of this province’s ability to pay. 

We want to stress that this government should do evei 
thing it can in concert with other provincial governments’ 
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that there are some changes made. These discussions are 
aing up in September, apparently, in connection with 
national unity debate. We expect to see our government 
: table arguing vigorously for increased transfer pay- 
ts, and then passing the results of those payments on to 
t-secondary institutions in Ontario. 

‘Mrs Sullivan: You do not see a dichotomy in your 
n quite effusive support for the budget and the fact that 
1e of the needs of the universities were addressed in it? 


Dr Graham: I would not say that none of the needs of 
universities were addressed in it. There were some very 
yd initiatives undertaken by the Ministry of Colleges 
1 Universities. We want to applaud them for their initia- 
2s regarding native education and regarding what they 
re done for women’s safety. We think more has to be 
1e. We certainly are not applauding the level of funding. 
» are encouraging this government to spend more on 
her education. We do not think it is adequate, of course. 


Mr Phillips: What we are finding in these hearings is 
d of two camps, as you might expect. One group, like 
urself, comes in and says, “Hey, the budget is pretty 
good,” and then the other camp comes in and says— 
, challenge I think we face is that we will not know for a 
ile. We will not know for maybe a year or two years. It 
a bit like forecasting the weather a year from now, 
Pas or sunny weather. 

| I appreciate what your association is saying, that you 
e the budget. The concern other groups have is that 
“re are two sides to the budget. There is the spending 
le, and then there is the revenue side, how to raise the 
sources to do all the things that we want to do. I think the 
ublesome part of the budget for many people is a belief 
at the federal government is bankrupt. If you think you 
> going to get a lot more money out of them, forget it. 
salistically, they do not have money. You are not going to 
t much more money out of the federal government. 

I guess you are pretty much convinced that this budget 
in the the long-term best interests of your group and will 
sate the economic wellbeing in the province that will be 
le to fund the necessary investment. If a year from now 
> are back here sitting, as we probably will be, what will 
: your expectations about the economic climate in the 
ovince that this budget will create? I think the budget calls 
t 4% real growth next year and some substantial increases 
taxes to do the things that it wants to do, but how does 
uur group see the economic wellbeing next year? 


Dr Graham: Of course, we are not crystal ball gazers 
ly more than the government is. When you say that we 
yplaud the budget, we do applaud the direction of the 
idget. We do not applaud everything in the budget. We 
) not support the levels that post-secondary education is 
ceiving. We think post-secondary education should receive 
gher levels of funding than it has received. But we do 
ipport the overall direction that the budget is moving in; that 
, using whatever moneys are available to create wealth. 

We would hope that over another year’s time there 
ould be some results. I do not think we cught to go on a 
1e-year scale on this. I think, certainly from what econo- 
lists in our university sector have been saying, that it may 
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take longer than a year to climb out of this situation. Perhaps 
you have seen the paper that was written by a number of 
economists in the universities in Ontario to comment on 
the general direction of the budget. 


Mr Phillips: I am not sure I have seen that. 
Mrs Sullivan: Mel Watkins’s group. 


Dr Graham: I think you are going to see that it wiil 
take longer than a year to see a turnaround. Generally what 
we want to see is the Fair Tax Commission also going to 
work on our situation. 

1620 


Mr Sterling: I always find the presentation of statis- 
tics somewhat amusing in terms of how people take per- 
centages of whatever and put them together, and that kind 
of thing. I wonder if you could provide for me and the 
committee the actual increases in university funding over 
the last five-year period; in other words, take 1984-85 as 
your base year and start from there, and provide the com- 
mittee with an actual amount that you have received. 

The other part I would be interested in knowing is how 
the enrolments have been increasing over that period of 
time, because I think there is a considerable part to be put 
forward by that. 

I attended two universities for two different degrees, 
one in engineering and one in law, and now I have two 
kids in university. I sit here and say, would I rather have 
my kids taught in a classroom of 250 or 500 or whatever, 
or would I rather have them saddled with a long-term debt 
situation which they are going to have to face and pay up? 
Because I am going to come to the end of my working 
career in maybe 10 or 15 years. 


Mr Christopherson: In three years. 


Mr Sterling: Not three years. You guys should be 
worried about that. I have been elected five times, fellows. 

Mr Phillips: Here is your insurance policy right here. 
You are here for a long time, Norm. 

Mr Sterling: I guess what bothers me, and I think 
what bothers my kids, is, is there no plan to pay this off? 
As Mr Phillips says, you may complain that the federal 
people are not transferring money here, but there is a good 
reason for that. They have no more money. They are in a 
desperate financial situation. We in this province have in- 
creased our spending at an enormous rate over the last five 
years. We are supposed to be one of the richest provinces 
in this country, so what do you do if you are in their 
position? You have to throw it back on somebody else’s 
shoulders. That is done. You have to face it. So what is the 
plan to pay this back? How are we going to pay it back? 

Dr Graham: Pay which back? 

Mr Sterling: They are planning $9.7 billion for this 
year and then $8 billion next year, then $7 billion and $7 
billion, or whatever it is. 

Dr Graham: Our argument is that education is one of 
the highest wealth-creating conditions any society can 
have. I think general studies will bear out that the better 
educated a society is, the higher its production of wealth 
and the higher its standard of living. You can look at this 
across Europe, across Asia, and see that the general standard 
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of living and the general wealth of a country have a direct 
relationship to the level of education in that country and to 
how seriously that particular country takes higher educa- 
tion and the training of its citizens and its workforce. 
These are the people who generate and create wealth and 
add to wealth in the global economy. 

Mr Sterling: I do not know whether I might challenge 
you on that or not challenge you on that. I think there are a 
lot of other factors involved. The motivation of individuals 
is an important factor as well, regardless of the intellectual 
capability and the education a person has received. But 
what concerns me is that we have everybody coming in 
front of this group and saying, “Your investment”—in 
your children, for example—“is important because you 
will save money because of that.” “Your investment in day 
care is important because you are going to save money on 
that.” Our investment in preventive health measures is 
going to save us money, and your investment in higher 
education is going to save us money. 

I listened to all those arguments when I was a minister 
in Mr Davis’s government, and I have not seen the saving 
of money yet. I do not know whether our government, if 
we were still the government, would have saved any 
money, but somewhere along the line the buck has got to 
stop. There has to be a line drawn. When do we draw that 
line? You have a vested interest in your community and the 
people who are receiving public dollars. The majority or 
100% or 80% of your money comes through this channel. 
But I do not understand how groups and universities—it is 
tough, but your professors are earning $60,000 or $80,000 
or whatever it is they earn. There are a lot of people out 
there who are earning a heck of a lot less than that or who 
do not have jobs. How can you come at this time and say, 
“We ain’t got enough”? Is there not some kind of burden 
upon those of us who do better to say; “I’ve got to tighten 
my belt. We’re just going to have to spread out what we 
have a little thinner”? I do not understand that. Am I way 
off base? 


Dr Graham: It would seem to me that you are be- 
cause you are not thinking about how wealth is created in 
this society. Our argument is that wealth is created through 
the direct correlation between education and skills devel- 
opment of a people in that country, so we are not talking 
about a small sector of people who have been traditionally 
associated with universities. Universities have in the past 
been rather €litist institutions, educating the sons mostly 
and later the daughters of the middle or upper class or 
wealthier classes. In fact, universities and community col- 
leges have to be much broader in their accessibility to a 
larger range of people. That is certainly the case. 

We are talking about a situation in which, as I said, 
high school is no longer an adequate form of education for 
the creation of wealth in this country. You cannot have a 
highly developed society without having a pretty highly 
educated workforce. That is simply a fact of the kind of 
knowledge-based economy we are moving into at the end 
of the 20th and beginning of the 21st century. It seems to 
me that we simply have to have another look at education 
and say that higher education is not simply something to 
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add to the income of a few people, but something to ad) 
the income of the entire citizenry and to raise the level 
standard of living of the entire population. 

Mr Christopherson: Thank you very much for y 
submission. I do not thank you just because you are spe : 
positively towards the budget, but because I think you 
presented a fair, reasonable and balanced professional opinid 

I notice members opposite laughing and smiling at 
comment, which just underscores what their approach 
been with everyone who comes in and supports the budge! 
is either that these people are economically foolish an 
not understand because they cannot conceive of the hi 
concepts of the economy, or they have a vested interest 
are coming in and doing the government’s bidding. We 
approached these hearings with a great deal of excite 
at the opportunity to have a diversified representatio 
the province come in and explain why they think this b 
get makes an awful lot of sense and why running a defij 
which is no one’s first choice, is the right thing to do 4 
why, quite frankly, this is a good budget for bad times. 

What I would like to ask you ties into what Mr Sterl| 
has talked about. I am pleased that he got into that a 
because that is the kind of thing I wanted to ask about, | 
idea of investment. The people from the University of 
ronto made the same statement this morning, and I guess t/ 
could be charged with the same self-interest that oo 















been confronted with. But what I would like to ask yo 
as professionals, are you aware of models of monitoring 
of evaluating, in concrete dollars, money that is investec 
higher education and skills development and the result 
wealth generated at the end of the system? 
I say that because government spending is different 
the 1990s than it has been in the past. A lot of the def 
generated by the federal government, quite frankly—I_ 
not being partisan—was to serve political needs becau 
greased squeaky wheels. We do not have that lux 
Money that we spend has to give a return to the enti 
province, to the entire economy, or we are in deeper tré 
ble than we are already in. Are those models available’ 
there a standard model that is accepted that we could i 
as a government, and that other governments would \ 
also, to show that money spent is actually money inves 
and here is the return at the end of the day? 


Mr Graham: There are a number of studies, incli: 
ing Professor Reich’s book which I recommend to you. \ 
could perhaps come up with some other studies or mod 
which we would be happy to pass on to you. i 
1630 


Mr Christopherson: It is a valid question Mr Sterli 
raises; that is, just about everybody who comes in says ti 
is an investment in the future. The reality is that we have 
look at spending that way, but we all deserve some kind! 
evaluation that we agree on ahead of time to see whet! 
or not we are getting that return or whether indeed it is 1 
political expediency. | 

Dr Graham: Professor Reich’s book is one that I ré 
ommend to you. It has been a highly acclaimed book. | 
is a professor of economics at Harvard University, a we 
respected, by no means left-wing, Mel Watkins or whatev 
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omist and nevertheless recommends what we have 
ed from his book. 
r B. Ward: As we close off this first week of hear- 
, | cannot say I have not been surprised with the num- 
of groups coming in to give presentations both for and 
inst. We have received very diverse groups in support 
ne budget, business organizations, social organizations, 
viduals, labour organizations. Perhaps you could tell us 
tle bit about OCUFA. I understand it is representative 
2,000 members from the teaching, research and profes- 
al library staff throughout Ontario. 


Dr Graham: That is right. We are a confederation of 
‘faculty associations in the 15 universities and other 
sciated institutions in Ontario. We represent on behalf 
the faculty associations and faculty members in our 
ario universities. We do not represent community col- 
+ teaching staff, but we represent the professors and 
demic librarians, most of them, in Ontario. We repre- 
t them to the government and we are in constant con- 
with the Ministry of Colleges and Universities. We are 
‘sulted regularly by the ministry on matters relating to 
versities. 

‘Mr B. Ward: Your organization feels our government 
nthe right track. 


Dr Graham: We believe the general direction of the 
Iget is on the right track. As I emphasized before, we 
tainly want to see a continued and expanded commit- 
nt to post-secondary education in the upcoming budget. 

are quite afraid that there might be further cutbacks in 
t-secondary levels and we think that would be disastrous. 
‘The Vice-Chair: Thank you very much for your pre- 
tation today. We just have a couple other points of busi- 
is to take care of before we adjourn. One of them is 
nething I wanted to bring forward. Unfortunately, I do 
feel I should do that sitting in the chair, so I am going 
ask Ms Ward to come forward to be Chair while we get 
this one point of business, and if there is any other I will 
ne back into the chair, if that is all right. 


‘Mr Sutherland: The one thing is that I believe it was 
‘Tuesday I indicated that the leader of the third party had 
xgested he wanted to balance the budget. Mr Sterling 
1k strong exception to that and used unparliamentary 
iguage; he withdrew it. But realizing that Mr Sterling 
; been around here a long time and his memory is probably 
‘y good and sometimes my memory is not, I went back 
11 checked through all the Hansards to try and find 
ther I could substantiate that from documentation. I guess 
‘ind of turns out that we were both right, Mr Sterling. 


Mr Sterling: That worries me. Can I object? If I am 
the same boat as this guy, I am in trouble. 


Mr Sutherland: On June 25, 1991, Mr Harris read 
0 the record a petition. It was a petition by a resident of 
milton, the one by the male nurse, and it had several 
yusand signatures. The petition indicated: “We will not 
erate any more tax increases. The proposed budget 
yuld push the accumulated debt.... Ontario is already the 
thest taxed jurisdiction....” Then we have the following 
ntences: “The taxpayers of Ontario want the provincial 
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government to know that we want a balanced budget now. 
We do not want increased spending. We do not want 
higher deficits.” Then Mr Harris says, “I too have affixed 
my signature to this petition and I congratulate” the person 
who got this petition together. 

Mr Sterling: Boy, are you reaching. 

Mr Phillips: You are supposed to say you are sorry. 

Mr Sutherland: No, what I am saying is that, affixing 

his name to the petition for a balanced budget plus his 
indications— 

Mrs Sullivan: No, every member must sign his peti- 
tions. 


Mr Sutherland: No, you can present it without affix- 
ing. At any rate, let me say that was the only reference I 
could find in the Hansard, so we will leave it. That is the 
record and I just wanted to have that put forward, as that is 
the record. We will let those people judge whether he di- 
rectly said it and whether he believes in that or not. I just 
wanted that correction brought forward at this time. 

Mr Sterling: If I had searched the records as dili- 
gently as the member has and came up with so little evi- 
dence—I do not believe it is any evidence of Mike Harris 
saying he wants a balanced budget—I would have apolo- 
gized. That is all I have to say. 

Mr Phillips: If I might add, I listened carefully to Mr 
Harris and I honestly do not remember him ever even 
implying he thought the budget should be balanced this year. 

Mr Sutherland: Okay, as I say, that is the only refer- 
ence I found there. I just wanted it put on the record that 
this is how it is, and people can judge from there. 

Mr Jamison: Did he ever use a figure? 

Mr Sterling: No. 

The Acting Chair (Ms M. Ward): Did you want to 
comment on that, David? 

Mr Christopherson: Not on that one; another matter. 
We all want to get out of here. I am not going to hold us up. 

To clear up some unfinished business, during the 
Labourers’ International Union of North America presenta- 
tion there was a discussion about Mr Frank and whether he 
was on his own or whether he was representing the coun- 
cil. It was an important point. We all agreed to have it 
researched. We have a report from our researchers which 
indicates Mr Frank has said he is representing the position 
of the Conference Board of Canada and I would suggest, 
or I would like to request, that we send this to the pre- 
senters with a covering letter acknowledging that question 
was Clarified and attach it. 

Mr Sterling: I could not quite understand the wording 
of the sentence regarding the phone call you had made. I 
talked to Mr Frank and pointed out that since personal 
opinions are not published by the board, the article can be 
construed as representing the position of the board. 

The Vice-Chair: Would you like clarification on that? 

Mr Sterling: Yes. What does that mean? 

Mrs Sullivan: It means a job next week. 

Mr Rampersad: It is very simple. The board does not 
publish personal opinions. Consequently it is to be taken 
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that Mr Frank would not say outright that this opinion was 
the opinion of the board, but he hinted very strongly. The 
logical conclusion is that since personal opinions are not 
published by the board and since this is a board publica- 
tion, therefore it is construed— 

Mr Kwinter: If this man is representing the confer- 
ence board, why would he not come out and say, “This is 
the opinion of the conference board”? Why would he sud- 
denly say, “I won’t come right out and say that but it can 
be construed.” That is absurd; it either is or it is not. Why 
would he not say: “Absolutely. I speak on behalf of the 
conference board”? Everybody who comes forward says, 
“The conference board says this,” and he is saying, “I’m 
not exactly saying that, but it can be construed that the 
conference board is saying that.” What is the deal with him? 

Mr Sterling: So there is no conclusion. 

Mr Christopherson: Come on, do not play games. 


Mr Kwinter: Play games? I am serious. Why would 
he not come out and say “Yes, of course this is the opinion 
of the conference board”? 

Mr Christopherson: If anything he should say, “It 
should be construed,” not, “can be construed,” because 
there is no other conclusion. 

Mr Kwinter: Why would he not come out and say it? 

The Vice-Chair: Order, please. Mr Sterling, you have 
the— 

Mr Christopherson: Can you imagine the heat he is 
under from the right wing? You know it. 

The Vice-Chair: Mr Sterling has the floor. 

Mr Sterling: I want to ask the researcher, you asked 
Mr Frank outright if this was an opinion of the board. Is 
that correct? 

Mr Rampersad: | asked him first if it was his opinion 
or the opinion of the board. 

Mr Sterling: And he would not answer the question. 

Mr B. Ward: What did he say? 

Mr Rampersad: I am afraid I cannot tell you word 
for word what he said, but his point was, the good diplo- 
mat that he was, that the board does not publish personal 
opinions. 

Mr B. Ward: So anything published is the opinion of 
the conference board. 

Mr Rampersad: This particular publication is a pub- 
lication of the board. 

Mr B. Ward: There we go. Good enough for me. 


Mr Rampersad: And the board and what is published 
in this— 


Mr Gaya eae But David should have used; 
word “should,” not “can.” You concluded there is no oj 
conclusion to reach. Bhestos when you advised us, 
stead of “can be construed,” there is an argument used— 


Mr Kwinter: Yes, but you said he would not 4 
out and say it was not— 


The Vice-Chair: Okay, hang on a second. Let’s h 
some order back here. Ms Ward. 


Ms M. Ward: Everybody else is giving their opi 
on this and I would like to give you mine as to why h 
saying—you asked him whether it was his opinion or) 
opinion of the conference board. The way I would inte 
your reply, he is basically saying: “Don’t be so bla 
blank stupid. The board does not publish personal o 
ions, so obviously it is the opinion of the board.” 


Mr Sterling: I do not agree. 


The Vice-Chair: We have the issue on record om 
Christopherson raised. 


Mr Christopherson: They are not crazy and ey 








not on our payroll. It must be a mistake. Right, guys? 


The Vice-Chair: Mr Christopherson put on the i 
that we should send a copy of the report back from 
search to the Labourers’ International Union. That is | 
issue We are dealing with. 


Mr Sterling: I disagree with that, because the rer 
does not indicate that Mr Frank was confronted with sayi 
“Is this the conference board opinion?” Mr Frank ot 
to answer that question. 


The Vice-Chair: You are changing it just to sé 
what is here. 


Mr Christopherson: No. That is all I said ral 
send this here, with just a covering letter that, “Further 
discussion you heard at the meeting, attached please f 
the results of our research department’s discussion with | 
Frank,” and then let them draw their own conclusions so t 
we do not spend taxpayers’ money debating semantics. | 


The Vice-Chair: Okay. If that is fine, then seeing} 
other formal business—no one has any questions for | 
clerk at this stage with any of the information they iH 
been given for the touring? Okay, we are now adjourn 
We just have the subcommittee to meet a bit. 

















Mr B. Ward: If any questions should arise, we a 
call them tomorrow, right? 


The Vice-Chair: Yes. 
The committee adjourned at 1643. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON FINANCE AND ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Monday 12 August 1991 


The committee met at 0836 in the Valhalla Inn, Thunder 
/. 


ELECTION OF CHAIR 


The Vice-Chair: Good morning. I call this meeting of 
standing committee on finance and economic affairs to 
er. We are here in Thunder Bay having our hearings on 
budget. 

Before we hear our first presentation, I would like to 
orm the committee that the clerk has received the resig- 
ion of Mr Wiseman as Chair of the committee and 
refore the first order of business is to elect a new Chair. 
3k for nominations. 

Mr B. Ward: I nominate Ron Hansen. 

The Vice-Chair: Okay. Do we need seconders? We do 
‘need seconders. Are there any other nominations? Seeing 
4e, I declare nominations closed. Therefore, Mr Ron Han- 
1 will be the new Chair and I shall yield the chair to you. 
The Chair: Thank you, and I thank my nominators. 


1991-92 BUDGET 
DRYDEN AND DISTRICT LABOUR COUNCIL 


The Chair: To start the business of the day, we call on 
, Dryden and District Labour Council for its submission 
the committee. When you come forward, please identify 
urself for Hansard. You will have one half-hour and 
er your presentation the remaining time in the half-hour 
ll be split among the three parties to ask questions. 

Ms Wall: Good morning. I am Alma Wall, president of 
: Dryden and District Labour Council. This is my first 
m as president and this is my first major submission. I 
yuld like to welcome you to Thunder Bay. We are glad to 
2 this government making a real effort to reach out to the 
ople of Ontario by holding these hearings across the 
ovince. We appreciate your efforts. 

I wanted to keep the tone of this presentation on a 
sitive note, but in preparing this submission I found that 
hough the problems we face in the northwest are much 
>same as in the rest of the province—unemployment, plant 
ysures, privatization, etc—most of our communities are 
ie-industry towns. When a plant closes in the northwest, 
2 community is faced with the challenge of keeping the 
wn vital and viable. The financial and emotional stress 
aced on these communities is tremendous. We believe this 
idget is a major step forward in addressing these problems. 

This recession is, without question, the worst recession 
hit the province since the Great Depression. Job losses in 
e province have totalled 214,000 in the first year of this 
cession, compared to 89,000 in the first year of the 1981-82 
cession. This constitutes a drop of 4.3% in employment 
mpared to a drop of 2.1% in 1981-82. The number of 
bs in the manufacturing sector dropped by 97,000 in 
ntario last year compared to a drop of 76,000 in 1981-82. 


This constitutes a drop of 9.9% in manufacturing jobs 
compared to a drop of 7.2% in 1981-82. Ontario’s rate of 
job loss accounts for 80% of the national loss in jobs. 

Many of these jobs are gone for ever. In 1990, 65% of 
reported layoffs were due to partial or complete plant clo- 
sures. In the first five months of this year, 59% were due to 
partial or complete plant closures. By contrast, in 1982 only 
24% of the permanent layoffs were due to shutdowns. The 
remainder were the result of companies temporarily reducing 
their number of employees. 

Manufacturing jobs are hard to replace. The average 
wage for manufacturing jobs in Ontario is $630 per week, 
considerably more than the average industrial wage of $542 
per week and the service sector wage of $511 per week, 
where most jobs have been created in the last decade. 

During the current recession, bankruptcies in Ontario, 
business and personal, have soared. Business bankruptcies 
increased by 73% in 1990 compared to 1989. In the same 
period, personal bankruptcies increased by 83%. In the 
first two months of 1991, there were 24% as many bank- 
ruptcies in Ontario as in all of 1990. This indicates that we 
are experiencing a major industrial restructuring as well as 
a downturn in the economy. The implications for the future 
are considerable, not only in terms of levels of employment 
but also in terms of living standards and social services which 
we all need. 

Brian Mulroney is among those who do not like the 
Ontario government’s budget. “This Ontario initiative repre- 
sents quite a departure from the policies of most governments 
in the world in dealing with these kinds of problems,” he 
said. Mulroney is right. Ontario’s 1991 budget does try to 
do something different. As Floyd Laughren said: “We had 
a choice to make this year—to fight the deficit or fight the 
recession. We are proud to be fighting the recession.” The 
Ontario government did not abandon its responsibilities to 
working people, their families and their communities. 

Let’s look at what the Mulroney Tories have done for 
us, or should I say to us. Federal government cutbacks hurt 
Canadians in all provinces, but they have cost Ontarians 
the most. Cutbacks to established programs, to the Canada 
assistance plan and other programs will cost the people of 
Ontario $1.6 billion this year alone. The result is increased 
pressure on the provincial programs, such as welfare and 
social services, designed to alleviate poverty. The freeze 
on established programs financing could well mean the 
gradual death of medicare as a national program, enjoyed 
equally by all Canadians, by the 1996-97 fiscal year. 

Three years into the Mulroney-Reagan trade deal we 
have lost hundreds of thousands of jobs, especially in the 
highly paid manufacturing sector, and have seen dozens of 
plants and factories close. Whatever happened to “jobs, 
jobs, jobs”? Not long ago, I heard someone say that our 
Prime Minister was looking across the lake to the American 
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shores as he uttered the words “jobs, jobs, jobs.” Whatever 
happened to the training and adjustment measures the Tories 
promised to help the victims of free trade? So far, all the 
Tories have done is to eliminate their share of contributions 
to the unemployment insurance fund and raise premiums 
for employers and workers. 

The same people who brought us the bilateral Canada- 
US free trade agreement are at it again, trying to integrate 
the economies of Canada, the United States and Mexico, a 
trilateral agreement. We in Ontario already know what that 
means: Lost jobs as manufacturing plants flee south; big 
business pressure to limit and cut back on social programs 
that provide a subsidy to Canadian employers; increased 
pressure on cultural programs and supports; and an overall 
willingness to have our economic policies dictated from 
American boardrooms. 

They seem to have learned nothing from the devastation 
of our economy over the last three years. On February 5, 
1991, the Minister of International Trade, John Crosbie, 
stated, “There is no intention to renegotiate the provisions of 


the Canada-US free trade agreement.” However, in testimony | 


before a congressional subcommittee, United States Trade 
Representative, Carla Hills, had this to say: “Finally, both the 
United States and Canada agree that the US-Canada free 
trade agreement sets a floor for commitments between the 
two countries, Trilateral negotiations will give us an op- 
portunity to improve and expand the US-Canada free trade 
agreement.” 

The Ontario government’s position is clear. On February 
11, 1991, Allan Pilkey, then Ontario’s Minister of Industry, 
Trade and Technology, said, “A possible trilateral trade deal 
between Canada, the United States and Mexico would be a 
harmful extension of an already flawed Canada-US free 
trade deal.... The free trade agreement has not worked for 
the people of Ontario and we fail to see how the extension 
of a deal to Mexico can possibly be of any benefit to our 
industries and our workers.” 

The goods and services tax is one more dimension of 
the Tory big business agenda in Canada. It involves a mas- 
sive shift in who pays tax in Canada, from corporations to 
individuals. The GST will be paid by consumers to the 
tune of about $9 billion a year in Ontario alone. Since its 
introduction, the GST has proven to be more detrimental 
than first predicted. According to the GST consumer infor- 
mation office, the average family will pay an extra $570 a 
year in GST, about 50% more than predicted in govern- 
ment studies. The GST is the wrong tax on the wrong 
people at the wrong time. 

Although a provincial government cannot get rid of it, 
the NDP government refused to harmonize Ontario’s retail 
sales tax with the GST, and refused to piggyback the provin- 
cial sales tax on top of it. That decision alone is leaving $470 
million a year in the pockets of Ontario’s working people. 

For years, the federal government has kept interest 
rates high, claiming this was necessary to fight inflation, to 
support the Canadian dollar and to attract investment. High 
interest rates, they claim, are essential to lowering infla- 
tionary pressures which, among other things, force interest 
rates to go up. They have it backwards. High interest rates 


hurt working people and hurt the economy. They add g 9 
nificantly to business costs by raising the cost of capital, 

In the meantime, high interest rates maintain the Ca) 
dian dollar at artificially high levels, especially vis-a-| 
the United States. This undercuts the competitiveness 
Canadian goods and services in the US and adds to | 
devastation caused by the free trade deal. Amazingly ij 
the Tories and their big business backers who complain 
loudest about Canada’s lack of competitiveness. 

The sorry legacy of the Tory government in Ottawé 
cutbacks affecting social services, free trade with the Uni 
States, a North American free trade agreement, the GST, 
high interest rates. It is these difficulties working aa 
Ontario have to overcome. The provincial government b 
get helps us in our fight. | 

In the context of recession and federal governm) 
cutbacks, the provincial government had to make some Oy 
choices. In putting the wellbeing of people before the defi 
they moved in the opposite direction of the Tori 
Mulroney’s answer is to raise taxes and cut services, mak 
the recession worse. The answer of the Ontario governm 
is to fight the recession through: 

1. Sustaining and creating 70,000 jobs. This means 
province lost only 260,000 jobs instead of 330,000 Joby 
federal government policy; 

2. Undertaking the most aggressive anti-recession efi 
in all of Canada through increasing overall spenditi 
13.4%; | 

3. Creating the $700 million anti-recession progré 
When combined with the contributions of local governny 
and agencies, total spending will exceed $900 million; 

4. Maintaining health care and education, desp: 
cutbacks from the federal Tory government; | 

5. Responding to the need for action in such areas; 
worker protection, pay equity, social assistance reform, 
fordable housing and the environment; 
_ 6, Putting spending power in the hands of Ontaria 
By not imposing the provincial sales tax on the GST, $4 
million will be left in the pockets of consumers in 1991, < 
enriching the Ontario tax reduction for low-income earners 

7. Creating a $215-million social assistance refo) 
package that is designed to provide benefits for those wit 
in greatest need, to help people get into the labour force. 
increase fairness and accessibility, and to provide furt} 
relief to overburdened municipalities; 

8. Providing tax relief for the poorest of Ontarians | 
initiating the largest enrichment in the history of the Onté 
tax reduction program. This $50-million enrichment a 
the number of low-income earners whose Ontario inco| 
tax will be eliminated or reduced will increase to 700,( 
for the 1991 tax year; 

9. Allocating $48 million in 1991-92 to help lay ' 
groundwork for self-government and resolution of 1é 
claims for support for research and negotiations; $20 oi 
to be spent on community infrastructure such as water < 
sewer systems; $5 million for 400 new child care spa% 
on reserves; | 

10. Allocating an additional $12 million for new she? 
beds and enhanced services for women who are victims) 
domestic violence, and an increase of more than $8 mill 








| 
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expand and enhance services to women and children 
o are victims of sexual assault; 

11. Making $125 million available to Ontario’s transfer 
ncies—municipalities, school boards, hospitals, univer- 
es and colleges, and other agencies—to assist them with 
cost of pay equity; 

12. An unprecedented level of provincially supported 
ivity for the development of another 10,000 non-profit 
ising units, which will cost the province approximately 
(0 million in annual operating subsidies when completed. 
Big business spokesmen, the media and the opposition 
ties have all criticized the budget for its deficit. When the 
)P came into government, it discovered that the budgetary 
plus confidently predicted by the Peterson Liberals was 
2.5-billion deficit. Since then, facing the worst recession 
50 years, it has made tough choices while managing 
payers’ money carefully and compassionately. 

In all of the discussion of the province’s budgetary 
‘icit, little attention has been paid to its causes. Most of 
deficit comes from the financial reality of the recession: 
ling revenues, increasing costs in health care, social ser- 
es and education. A very large part of it is the impact of 
leral transfer payment cuts. The cumulative impact of 
leral cutbacks in established programs financing—health 
J post-secondary education—and payments under the 
nada assistance plan—social services—is costing Ontario 
6 billion in 1991-92 alone. 

50 

Last year, provincial revenues fell at the same time as 
wre people required social assistance. Welfare costs have 
ubled in the last three years. More than half of the people 
eiving social assistance are single mothers with children 
home and people with disabilities who have difficulty 
ding work at the best of times. Forty-two per cent of social 
sistance beneficiaries are children. The average stay on 
cial assistance for persons classified employable is 4.5 
mths. So we say to those who do not like deficits, and we 
: among them, what would you cut, funding for schools, 
‘hospitals and community care for seniors? Where is the 
onomic wisdom in increasing the unemployment lines 
d welfare case loads? 

Ontario’s projected deficit of $9.7 billion is moderate if 
nsidered in perspective with the record of recent Conser- 
tive governments. The Ontario deficit is comparatively 
w in terms of total spending, in terms of gross domestic 
oduct, in per capita terms with other provinces and with 
> federal government under Conservative governments. 
Ontario the 1991 per capita deficit is $992, in Alberta in 
87 the per capita deficit was $1,713, in Saskatchewan in 
86 the per capita deficit was $1,188, and in Canada in 
191 the per capita deficit was $1,149. 

Spending money now is critical to stimulating economic 
owth, to responsible fiscal management and to helping 
it fellow citizens in difficult economic circumstances. As 
2 figures above demonstrate, Ontario’s spending is not out 

control. In fact, it is less than other provincial govern- 
ents spent to get out of the last recession. 

Ontario’s public debt charges—the interest costs of 
trying its debt—are low as a share of its total revenues. 
1e federal government spends 36 cents of every $1 of 
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revenue as interest on its debt, spending which only serves 
to benefit investors and bond dealers. In contrast, Ontario 
spends less than 10 cents of every $1 of revenue on interest 
costs—less than every province except Alberta and British 
Columbia. These costs will rise to 11.6 cents next year, still 
far below the federal rate and less than the debt charges of 
most provinces. Ontario lost its triple A rating, but so did 
the Liberal government when it first came to power. It did 
not regain it until four years later. 

In preparing this brief, I have carefully avoided citing 
any individual cases in northwestern Ontario, as I was only 
contacted on Thursday and asked to present here this 
morning. So I was unable to thoroughly research any cases 
and to be able to answer questions on those cases accu- 
rately. However, I have attached a news clipping which 
relates the story of one small businessman and his family. 

Gord and Linda Griffiths took over the running of the 
Clover-Belt Country Store five years ago. Last fall the gas 
pumps had to be removed due to age. The removal and 
disposal of the pumps was expensive and as the cost of 
replacement was in the neighbourhood of $20,000 the 
Griffiths made the decision not to replace the pumps. This 
spring Canada Post decided to change the terms of the 
agreement for the operation of the post office at the store. 
The Griffiths were told there would be no negotiation of 
the six-page contract. As the agreement resulted in a wage 
reduction of approximately 62%, the Griffiths decided not 
to renew the contract and to close the store. 

The Griffiths family also owns and operates an abattoir 
and butcher shop. With four federal ministries and four 
provincial ministries watchdogging the industry, each one 
imposing their own rules and regulations, the Griffiths family 
is unsure of the future of the abattoir and butcher shop. 

Government regulation, privatization and lack of govern- 
ment funding has resulted in the closure of one business and 
is threatening the future of another. This is in only one family. 

Since the article was published another business just 
outside the community has assumed some of the postal 
services once provided by Mr Griffiths and his family. Had 
the same arrangements been made with Mr Griffiths that 
were made at the new location, Mr Griffiths would probably 
have been able to keep his store open and operating and 
would right now be providing an essential service to a small, 
rural community. 

In conclusion, we would like to thank the government 
of Ontario for holding public hearings on the budget and 
providing us with an opportunity to present our views on 
the economic situation. 

In talking with my members, I found they were well 
aware that Ontario’s economy, like others around the world, 
is undergoing and needs restructuring. Our members want 
an efficient economy which provides secure, well-paid jobs 
at high levels of employment. They want an economy which 
is highly productive, yet is environmentally as well as so- 
cially sustainable, an economy in which the benefits of 
growth are shared fairly. 

In our view, the budget is a major step in the right 
direction. It represents an investment in the people of Ontario 
to lay the groundwork for sustainable prosperity in the 1990s. 
The Conference Board of Canada forecasts released May 21 
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confirm that while Ontario has been worst hit by the cur- 
rent recession, it will lead the country in economic growth 
in 1992. 

Thank you for the opportunity to make this presentation 
to this committee. The next few years will provide many 
challenges for all of us. I look forward to working with 
you in the future. 

Mr McLean: Thank you for your presentation. The 
question I want to ask you is with regard to the gas tax. Do 
you agree with the proposal in the budget for the 3.4-cent 
increase in the gas tax? 

Ms Wall: I am sorry? 

Mr McLean: The budget increased gas taxes substan- 
tially and I am wondering what your opinion is on that 
increase in gas taxes. There were some commitments 
made that the price of fuel in the north would be levelled 
out with the fuel in the rest of the province. That has not 


happened and in fact the gas tax has been increased. I 


wanted to know what your opinion was with regard to the 
increase in taxation. 

Ms Wall: Gas prices here in the north have always 
been high. We do not like it. 

Mr McLean: I did not see anything in your brief about 
the details of the budget. That was why I asked the ques- 
tion. I thought to bring that issue up would be important 
for people of the north because they are very concerned 
about the price of gas. 

I guess I will go on with another question and it has to 
do with skills training— 

Mr B. Ward: I do not mean to interrupt. I just wanted 
clarification. How much time does each party have, Mr 
Chair? 

The Chair: We have about three minutes for each party. 


Mr McLean: The last administration was kind of keen 
on skills training programs in Ontario. This administration, 
I have noticed, with Mr Pilkey when he was in the minis- 
try—and I guess it really comes under Mr Richard Allen, the 
Minister of Colleges and Universities and Minister of Skills 
Development. Are there training programs in the north? 

Ms Wall: Yes, there are. 

Mr McLean: Is it through the high schools? 


Ms Wall: It is through the community college, Con- 
federation College, here in this part of the northwest. 


Mr McLean: Is it fairly active, with a good enrolment? 
Ms Wall: I wouid say yes. There is a lot of participation. 


Mr Nelson: There has been some reduction in services 
in training workers. For instance, at Quetico Centre they 
previously trained heavy equipment operators. There was a 
reduction from 48 prior to 1984. It went down to some- 
where in the neighbourhood of 24 and then they eliminated 
the program at Quetico Centre. 

Mr B. Ward: When the budget originally came out 
there was a large amount of criticism from groups and 
Organizations, but since then there has been more support, 
especially since these hearings have taken place. We spent 
a week in Toronto and now we will be touring the north. 
More and more business groups, social organizations, 
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economists from across Canada, indeed the Confere 
Board of Canada itself, have come out in support of 
budget and said the province is heading in the proper di 
tion during these tough economic times. If our gover | 
had not taken the action it did from an economic sta 
point in battling the recession and trying to cushion! 
blow that workers and businesses face because of these t 
economic times—recognizing you are not economists, 
working people and you understand things that go oi 
the north—if we had not taken the initiatives we did, v, 
do you think the impact would be? 

Ms Wall: I shudder to even think of it. What i 
happening has not been working and hopefully these n 
sures are going to help us. 

Mr Nelson: As was pointed out in the brief, the 
gestion of closure of schools, hospital beds and so for 
just unthinkable to the people in northwestern Ontario. | 
0900 j 

Mr B. Ward: In fact, if our government had trieg 
answer the critics and had cut back on our health care, 
back on our social programs, cut back on our job creat! 
things would be worse than they are now, recognizing t: 
are bad. 
Ms Wall: I work for a board of education. Thi: 
would have been much worse. If we had had any m 
cutbacks in education, the implications would not h, 
been pleasant. 

Mr Nelson: I would like to clarify what I was sayl 
before regarding the program at Quetico Centre. That : 
under the federal program that cut back that parti 
training program. 

Mr B. Ward: The federal government cut that back 

Mr Nelson: Right. I was not able to complete wh. 
was saying. 

Mr B. Ward: Perhaps you could expand. What is | 
program? It is run by the federal government. | 

The Chair: Sorry. Mrs Sullivan. 

Mr Nelson: I will never get to tell the story. | 

Mrs Sullivan: I am interested in the emphasis 
place on job creation and the sustaining of jobs which 
budget includes. I would like to know, specifically fr 
the point of view of this community, where jobs have b 
created and where they have been sustained as a resuli 
this budget. 

Mr Nelson: You are asking the Dryden labour coul 
to respond to what is going on in Thunder Bay? 


Mrs Sullivan: In your own community, where A 
| 











} 
I 
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jobs been created as a direct result of this budget? 

Mr Nelson: I think they have been maintained in. 
areas of education, health care and social services. Th 
jobs that would obviously be cut and no longer exigg 
there, providing— 

Mrs Sullivan: Where did the threat of their being k 
come from? 

Mr Nelson: As was pointed out in the brief, if you | 
time to read it— | 

Mrs Sullivan: Yes, I have. b 


| 
i 
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Mr Nelson: There has been a deficit left over, there 
e been cutbacks at the federal level, and as a result of 
the choice to the government, as far as we understand 
nyway, was to either make cutbacks to reduce the defi- 
or fight the recession. That is what this labour council 
the other labour councils are trying to support, that we 
fighting the recession versus cutbacks. | 


Mrs Sullivan: Have there been new jobs created in 
jden as a result of this budget? 


Ms Wall: I cannot address that issue. 


Mr Nelson: In a small community there probably are 
a lot of jobs being created as a direct result of the 
iget. However, when these people are working, people 
other industries benefit and maintain their employment, 
h as in grocery stores, lumber yards and so forth. If 
ple are working, then as a direct result of being able to 
tk there is a ripple effect on the economy. These other 
s may very well have fallen by the wayside and would 
-have been there to support the economy of the commu- 
y. But because of this budget, these people are working 
1 those dollars are in the community instead of unem- 
yyment insurance and welfare, which would be a direct 
in on the provincial and federal resources. 


) The Chair: Thank you for your presentation before the 
mmittee. It was well appreciated. 


RACE RELATIONS THUNDER BAY 


The Chair: The next person to appear is Lynne Shar- 
in. You will have 15 minutes as a presenter. Try to leave 
me time at the end for questions from the three parties. 


Ms Sharman: I am here to represent Race Relations 
under Bay, and I am specifically addressing and sup- 
tting the $7.5-million allocation to the anti-racism strate- 
2s that were implemented in the budget. 


Race Relations Thunder Bay is a community advocacy 
d lobbying group working to develop and monitor anti- 
cism strategies in the following areas: We address educa- 
yn initiatives and advocacy; employment equity 
itiatives——these are all on a community basis; complaint 
solution and advocacy; women’s initiatives and advocacy; 
d media and cultural initiatives. This is in the city and 
strict. 

Past initiatives included extensive lobbying of the 
qunder Bay Police Commission in 1989-90, particularly 
ith regard to the perception and treatment of Ojibway 
id Cree residents of this city and the absence of native 
alice personnel. 

In 1991 our organization has focused on the review and 
vision of draft race and ethnocultural relations policies 
‘oduced by both boards of education. Our recommenda- 
ons include the introduction of compulsory native studies 
om junior kindergarten to grade 12, from both a histori- 
il and contemporary perspective, with a whole-system 
‘cognition of the Ojibway and Cree people, who are in 
ict the host nation of this region. It is this nation of people 
ho have experienced systeraic racism in every conceiv- 
dle form over the past 200 years—intellectual, economic, 
iritual, physical, emotional and cultural. 





In Thunder Bay neither the public nor separate school 
boards have policies or procedures in place that protect 
elementary and secondary native and visible minority stu- 
dents from overt or subtle—hidden curriculum—forms of 
discrimination and harassment. At the June Native Com- 
munity Forum on Education Issues in Thunder Bay, co- 
sponsored by the provincial Ministry of Citizenship, 60 
native parents attended and related their children’s stories 
and their own sense of powerlessness to effect change due 
to entrenched systemic barriers. Parents described over and 
over again their children experiencing incidents of intimi- 
dation by principals, teachers and peers, originating in the 
absence of respect for and acknowledgement of beliefs and 
rights that run counter to those of the dominant majority. 

Because the formal mechanism for remedial action 
does not yet exist on an institutional basis, a parent advo- 
cacy network has been formed and funding is being made 
available to provide the materials and resource persons 
necessary to proactively create a culturally healthy learning 
environment for native and visible minority students. 

Racism is the root cause of the problems that the provin- 
cial government is now addressing, with its allocations to 
the Ministry of Citizenship, Ministry of Education, Ministry 
of Colleges and Universities and to the minister responsible 
for native affairs, on behalf of Ojibway and Cree people. The 
change is tangible in this region already and it is a positive 
and dynamic one. 

Even to those people who have been living in a recession 
for many decades in northwestern Ontario, and that includes 
native people, women and visible minorities, the economic 
backsliding of the past decade has been disastrous. It is 
reflected in northwestern Ontario’s high incidence of alcohol 
and substance abuse, domestic and sexual violence against 
women and children, the high dropout rates in secondary 
schools and the high rate of incarceration of young native 
men and women. 

If the budget had not produced a financial commitment 
to the inherent right to self-government of native people, if 
funding had not been allocated for community infrastructures 
such as water and sewer services on reserves, if the funds 
were not provided to the Ministry of Education to address 
self-identified elementary and secondary school needs in the 
northern native community, the provincial government would 
have had blood on its hands, because people have literally 
been killed by racism in northwestern Ontario, some by 
suicide, some by escaping into alcohol and substance ad- 
diction, and some by committing criminal acts, knowingly 
and unknowingly. The silent bloodletting has been ac- 
knowledged finally. 

It is ironic then and perhaps predictable that racial equity 
should be financially and legislatively introduced to north- 
western Ontario now. As a society we are struggling in a 
post-technological employment era. The training and edu- 
cation that should have begun 40 years ago is being put into 
motion in the latter stages of post-industrial and post-tech- 
nological manufacturing and distribution macrosystems. 
The equity the province is ensuring with this budget is a last 
ecological and spiritual shudder, and we are relieved that 
you heard the cry in Toronto. It obviously did not pierce 
the walls of last week’s Conservative Mardi Gras. 
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In terms of Race Relations Thunder Bay, the $7.5 million 
in funding announced by the province for anti-racism strategies 
over a two-year period indicates this government’s willing- 
ness to adopt a leadership role in the eyes of the rest of the 
country. There is a sense of vision inherent in this budget, 
evidenced by the development of much-needed implemen- 
tation guidelines with the creation of a provincial anti-racism 
policy, with the public sector anti-racism strategy with in- 
creased aboriginal minority representation on government 
advisory boards, and the creation of the anti-racism secretar- 
iat itself. Race Relations Thunder Bay particularly endorses 
the need for a distinct approach to anti-racism measures 
for aboriginal people in this and other regions of Ontario. 

Many Ojibway and Cree residents are very mistrustful 
of provincial and federal anti-racism campaigns in which 
they are visually and representationally absent as active 
participants, beneficiaries and initiators of anti-racism 
print and broadcast strategies. This lack of media represen- 
tation extends to public and private broadcasts and Supply 
and Services productions by the government itself. 


0910 

In Thunder Bay we receive two commercial channels 
from urban Detroit as a major component of consumer 
service. Regular news coverage on a daily basis from 
downtown Detroit highlights racial tensions and strife in a 
major US metropolitan centre to Thunder Bay viewers. 
This urban racial strife becomes embedded in the con- 
sciousness of Thunder Bay residents: population 110,000; 
25,000 children enrolled in elementary and secondary 
schools; 6,000 children living on welfare and family bene- 
fits with a single parent; the second highest rate of seniors 
in Canada after Victoria, British Columbia; a very high rate 
of illiteracy, alcohol and drug abuse, unemployment, and do- 
mestic and sexual violence compared to other centres in 
the province; and one of the highest rates of disabled persons 
compared to other centres in the province due to the at-risk 
former employment, for example logging, and individuals 
who are injured or disabled moving to Thunder Bay for 
needed services. 

This is not Detroit. However, residents are fed daily the 
visual and audio imagery of urban and suburban Detroit and 
assume it as their own. The Rogers media disallow residents 
from looking at Thunder Bay, northwestern Ontario or the 
rest of Ontario or Canada, for that matter, in a non-fearful 
and objective manner. 

Nowhere on Rogers cable from Detroit do we see or 
hear anything about the realities of life on reserves in 
northwestern Ontario, anything about the fact that between 
80% and 90% of native women are survivors of sexual and 
physical assault, or anything about the fact that northwest- 
ern Ontario is a Third World entity in terms of its treatment 
of Ojibway and Cree people. We do not hear or see any- 
thing about the below-poverty-level existence of 6,000 
children in single-parent homes in Thunder Bay. 

Television is a major activity in a community where 
poverty is widespread and winters are minus 30 degrees 
Celsius, to the point where staying inside is not only physi- 
cally necessary but economically imperative and becoming 
even more so. Do not underestimate the transformative 
power of television to aid this government’s fiscal and 


a given in northwestern Ontario, native communicatio 
cieties must have access to commercial air time as we) 
the parliamentary channel. | 
The 7.5 million anti-racism dollars over a two-year 
and the pre- and post-secondary education moneys all 
in the budget are essential to offset the ne yeas a 


moral vision. If equity is to be understood and oul 


equity backlash that began occurring some years ago. | 
employed young and older males displace their frustra: 
and anger on aboriginal people, women, visible minori: 
and by extension, their children. 
By protecting all provincial residents equally, inclu¢ 
the 40% increase necessitated in social assistance progre 
the government of Ontario offers not only a vision b 
reality of social partnership, and Race Relations Thunder | 
offers its support. This is not a hostage-taking fiscal plan,, 
does it regard the people who are struggling to realign t 
very ordinary lives, in the midst of unprecedented glo 
economic, ideological, ecological and perhaps unknow 
genetic restructuring, as somehow faceless and somel! 
without as much value as the almighty dollar. 
With the very significant leadership offered by the I 
vincial government in this budget, something will be gi: 
in return. As more Ojibway and Cree people in northw; 
ern Ontario become known as educators, broadcasters 
political leaders, they will in turn teach us something at 
democracy that runs parallel with the NDP’s vision. 
Dr Clare Brant of Shannonville, Ontario, has writtei 
Native Ethics and Rules of Behaviour that the native “e: 
of democracy, which underlies the ethic of non-interfere: 
emphasizes the equality of all individuals, encourages ¢ 
nomic homogeneity, decision-making by consensus, int 
pendence of mind, autonomy and a high degree: 
personal privacy.” Autonomy and personal privacy do| 
preclude the importance of group survival, which “is mi 
important than personal property. Consequently in nai 
culture, individuals are expected to take no more than t: 
need and to share freely.” Your fiscal policies do not) 
anyone of their dignity or their self-respect no matter ¥ 
they are, and we thank you. 


The Chair: We have three minutes. Starting with Kin 
Sutherland, you have one minute. Make it a short preambl. 


Mr Sutherland: I just want to ask you how 1 
thought an employment equity plan would impact. Do ' : 
think that would help in improving race relations? 

Ms Sharman: It is improving race relations. I i 


there are going to be two things happening. I would rat 
speak of it in terms of an anti-racism strategy. I think 
i 















ployment equity is going to create equality down the rc 
but the introduction of the legislation very much nece: 
tates the need for the funding for the anti-racism stra 
because there has been a backlash. There is going to b 
backlash, as I said in here. We have already seen exam 
of the backlash. 


Mrs McLeod: Perhaps I can give you an opportu 
to expand a little bit on it because my question is in } 
same direction as Mr Sutherland’s. You mentioned | 
backlash that you begin to see, particularly when there | 
large level of unemployment. I have been concert 


| 
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yss the province as well as in the northwest about the 
klash against the most fundamental issues of equity 
we see in a recession. I wonder if you would comment 
whether you have felt more of that backlash in recent 
nths, and perhaps expand a little more on the kind of 
nomic opportunities you think are needed both in na- 
, and non-native communities and begin to address 
se underlying fundamental issues. 


Ms Sharman: That is a really difficult question to 
wer, because again we are in a post-technological em- 
yment period now. You cannot look at job creation in 
-of the ways in which we have looked at them formerly, 
| there are things occurring locally. It is going to take 
ryone’s co-operation and everyone’s concerted effort to 
k at the changing notion of work and have the changing 


jon of what work and production are so that they bene- 


sveryone equally in the province. 


Mr McLean: You relate to the water projects on re- 
ves. There has been a substantial increase in them and 
thas created a lot of jobs. Where does the funding come 
m for those water projects? 


‘Ms Sharman: I am not familiar with this source. I 
uld assume there is a partial contribution from the prov- 
e through the minister responsible for native affairs, and 
artial contribution— 


The Chair: Thank you. We have just run out of time. 
20 


STEPHEN McBRIDE 


The Chair: We have Stephen McBride to make a pre- 
tation. Identify yourself for Hansard. You will have 15 
nutes, and out of that 15 minutes, the-time at the end 
ll be divided among the three parties for asking questions. 


Dr McBride: I am a political scientist who does re- 
arch on economic policy. I have a forthcoming book and 
number of articles on this subject. There is a written 
rsion of my brief, which I have passed over to the clerk. 
In his budget speech, the Treasurer said the choice was 
tween fighting the deficit and fighting the recession. The 
rpose of my brief is to argue that in choosing to fight the 
session, the Ontario government made the politically and 
onomically responsible choice. 

Politically, this is a new government. It had just won an 
sction in which a neo-conservative alternative was on 
fer from the provincial Conservative Party. The electorate 
d rejected that alternative. For the new government to 
en adopt neo-conservative economic policies and put its 
aphasis on restraining the deficit could only have fuelled 
micism and disillusionment, which are already wide- 
read, with the political process, as well as undermining 
thaps the long-term legitimacy of the political system. 

Second, again politically, there is a widespread percep- 
mn that this recession is made in Ottawa and that federal 
licies of high interest rates, an overvalued dollar, the 
ipact of the GST and the impact of the free trade agreement 
ive generated this recession. Pending a federal election, 
hich is at least two years away, to whom should Ontario 
tizens look for relief from these federal policies? The 
gical and long-standing answer in a federal system is to 





look to the provincial government for relief, and I think in 
responding in this way the Ontario government has done 
the responsible thing. 

Economically, I would make three points. The budget 
obviously rejects the currently fashionable monetarist eco- 
nomic theory. This theory is basically an updated version 
of the doctrine of sound finance, which was fashionable 
prior to the last Great Depression and during it. Based on 
my own research, I would say a number of aspects of this 
theory are either incorrect or they are misapplied to the 
Ontario situation. For example, monetarist economists be- 
lieve that the deficit causes high interest rates, but certainly 
at the federal level in Canada high real interest rates pre- 
ceded the current explosion of the deficit. 

Second, excessive government expenditures are pre- 
sumed to cause high deficits, but when you look at the facts, 
it seems the current deficit, federally at least, is generated 
by a mixture of high interest rates and foregone revenues 
through tax expenditures, many of which favour business. 

Third, whatever one thinks of monetarist economics 
theoretically, there is no doubt that the fiscal positions of 
Ontario and the federal government are different. A table 
attached to the back of my brief summarizes the accumulated 
debts of the province and the federal government expressed 
as a percentage of gross provincial product on the one hand, 
and gross domestic product on the other. Ontario’s debt in 
1990-91 was 15% of the GPP. The federal debt was 57% 
of the gross national product. Obviously the room for ma- 
noeuvre of the two levels of government is entirely different. 

Fourth, it seems to me that critics of the government 
who wish that it had made reducing the deficit its chief 
priority fail to calculate and factor in the social and eco- 
nomic costs of failing to fight the recession. For example, 
there is extensive literature which suggests that unemploy- 
ment increases poverty rates, increases family breakdown, 
increases domestic violence and leads to more suicides, 
more admissions to mental hospitals, greater criminality 
and more admissions to prison. All of these represent 
major human costs, but if you start to put dollar figures on 
them, they also represent economic costs as well. 

Similarly, failing to fund education, cutting back on areas 
like education, would simply produce a future generation, 
facing an increasingly internationally competitive economy, 
ill equipped to compete. The position I argue in the brief is 
that expenditures had to be maintained as a long-term invest- 
ment in the future. 

My conclusion, to leave some time for questions, is 
that these were not easy circumstances in which to bring 
down a budget. But in avoiding the pointless and in fact 
counterproductive path of simply axing expenditures, the 
provincial government has done a real service for the pop- 
ulation of this province. 

Mrs Sullivan: Professor McBride, this is a very inter- 
esting presentation you have made and certainly a thought- 
ful one. I would appreciate your comments on a choice the 
Treasurer has made in the budget, in relationship to the 
deficit of close to $10 billion, to have significantly more 
than half of that deficit on the operating rather than on the 
capital side of the budget. In other words, the Treasurer is 
borrowing this year for pens, papers and pencils and the 
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gas for highway vehicles and so on and adding that operat- 
ing deficit to the long-term debt. I would like your com- 
ments on doing that rather than making a choice of putting 
a significant injection of capital into a capital deficit, an 
injection of stimulus that way. 

Dr McBride: | think it is an important question, and if 
that same choice were reflected in the long term cone might 
have grounds for concern. It seems to me this budget was 
introduced in the very early stages of a recession and I 
think the choice made was reasonably logical under those 
conditions. But in the long run, obviously one should not 
finance, as you put it, pens and paper. 

Mrs Sullivan: What do you see being the long-term 
effect on the debt, and the legacy that is left for the chil- 
dren of our province if operating deficits continue to be 
created? Certainly the Treasurer has predicted that this 
kind of deficit is going to continue for perhaps the next 
five years. 


Dr McBride: | think there are two ways of looking at 
the long-term effects. One, which is fairly common, is to 
look at the debts which must be repaid by the future gener- 
ation. The other, I think, is to look at the costs future 
generations would incur if spending were not maintained. 
If we move away from pens and papers towards social 
assistance programs, it does future generations no good to 
inherit a deteriorated education system, to have been 
brought up under conditions of malnutrition. Those pro- 
grams which the government has maintained, even if they 
do not fall under the capital portion of the budget, are in 
fact an investment in the future. 


Mr Christopherson: Thank you, professor. I appreci- 
ated your brief very much. You touch on something in 
here—some of it in the form of just a short question and 
then a brief answer. In light of the responses you gave to 
Mrs Sullivan’s questions, specifically what sorts of things 
would a government have had to look at in order to bal- 
ance the budget this time if one had chosen to go down 
that other road? What kind of real effect would that have, 
particularly in a community like Thunder Bay? 

Dr McBride: It depends on the scope of the cuts, obvi- 
ously. Those cuts were not made and they could have been 
minor or severe. The sorts of things we are looking at are 
cutbacks in transfer payments to municipalities and to 
school boards, compounding the underfunding of universi- 
ties, and to various social assistance programs and so forth. 
Those are the big items in the budget, so logically those 
must be the items which would have to be cut if expendi- 
ture cutting was the goal. In terms of its impact in Thunder 
Bay, Thunder Bay in many ways is not dissimilar to the 
rest of the province. Perhaps some of those social prob- 
lems are a little more severe here, and therefore one would 
expect the general impact to be magnified in the north and 
perhaps in eastern Ontario as well, in the outlying regions 
of the province. 

Mr Christopherson: There was also some discussion 
about not a lot of the deficit being put to capital works, and 
I think I would maybe like to correct the record from our 
perspective. There was the $700-million anti-recession pro- 
gram which basically was of capital intent, and I understand 


about $32 million of that money has found its way here 
the Thunder Bay area. From an economic point of view, « 
it make good sense? Obviously i in terms of generating jf 
and local stimulus, it is important to have an injectio1 
money, but does it make sense, from a long-range 

nomic planning point of view, to be putting that m 

into infrastructure such as roads, public buildings, hospi 
schools, etc, at this time or should we be holding on 
should we rather have spent that money at a different tir 


Dr McBride: Given the stage of the recession, I wi 
argue that the spending of money per se has a stimula; 
effect and that is. quite positive. One thing that often; 
trigues me about discussions of the deficit and public d 
especially the accumulated public debt which will of co 
increase as a result of this budget, is that the debt rey 
sents a liability for the government. But people very rai 
put forward the other side of that table, which is the as) 
that spending produced. I think your references to in 
structure and so forth are quite to the point, that muct 
that debt represents or is offset by the roads, schools, 1 
versities, the investment in training and so forth that his 
ically governments have undertaken, including this one. 


The Chair: I have to cut you off at that part of 
question. | 








Mrs McLeod: I will very quickly note my appreciat 
of the tables that reflect the fact there was a good fis 
position and that Ontario did benefit from that coming i 
this particular budget. But I would suggest that there : 
bit of a tendency in your brief to subscribe to what I th 
is a very arbitrary either/or juxtaposition, that you “i 
have the deficits or you cut back on social programs. " 
concern we would want to bring forward is that we ne 
be able to provide for those social programs through 1 
employment generation and real economic developmi 
that gives us the revenues to support social programs. 

I wonder what evidence you would find in this bud; 
of longer-term economic planning, with more perma 
job creation so that we can ensure both a reduction! 
deficit for those future generations plus fuller employm: 
and revenue for social programs support. [ 

Dr McBride: To be fair to the office of the budge’ 
probably is an interim and an emergency document bi 
do find some evidence— | 


Mrs McLeod: Even with the projections for four yet 
in advance? 

Dr McBride: I think the reference is in the budge- 
admittedly the programs are not put in place—for 
creased training and skills development and so forth, ar 
think will probably be developed in the future. I am suri 
you pose that question to your partisan opponents they \ 
probably come up with a long list of factors but— I 


The Chair: Thank you, Mr McBride. I am sorry, f 
are So short on time. | 


Dr McBride: I hate to go out on a but, but there it is 


Mrs McLeod: I could answer the question for you, 
McBride. 
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THUNDER BAY EMERGENCY SHELTER 


The Chair: Identify yourself for Hansard, and wel- 
me to the committee. 

Mr Milne: My name is Keith Milne. Excuse me for 
ving such a bad cold. I am the manager of the Thunder Bay 
nergency Shelter. We appreciate this opportunity to dis- 
ss some of the effects of the recent budget and how they 
ve affected our organization and the clientele we represent. 
ie shelter is an organization that is committed to provid- 
z food and shelter and the basic needs to disadvantaged 
rsons within our community. Our clients are individuals 
ith very few resources and they are the people who suffer 
st at the beginning of a recession and will be the last to 
cover if they ever do recover. 

In the last 18 months we have seen a significant in- 
ease of people in need of our services. In 1990, we aver- 
ed 26.8 people needing overnight accommodation and in 
e first quarter of 1991 it has risen to 32.25. The people who 
e using our soup kitchen: in 1990, we averaged 60 people 
id in the first quarter of 1991 we have seen an average of 81 
hich is a significant increase of people who really have 
in out of resources and ended up on our doorstep looking 
r some kind of assistance for their basic needs. 

A few areas of the 1991 budget have proved to be 
sIpful, first, the responsible decision-making which is really 
1 obvious orientation to caring about people, particularly 
ose in the lower income. I think it is very important that 
;a government makes decisions, it balances its financial- 
scal decisions with the concerns of social implications, 
ad balances the social decisions with the financial impli- 
ations. I think this government has made an obvious 
hoice that it was necessary to incur a deficit to ensure that 
1e people of the lowest incomes were not impacted as 
aumatically as if there were no deficit. 

The anti-recession employment program—even though 
‘was not very well publicized, at least from our point of 
iew—has been very accessible. A concern of ours always is 
ccessibility. A lot of times government policies and pro- 
tams are made available and yet it takes a great amount to 
y and access some of that money. But the anti-recession 
mployment program was very successful. We have bene- 
ited by being able to hire one person. The one concern 
bout that program is that it is very temporary, and my 
oncern is that we may have a number of people employed 
or a short term of maybe six months to a year and then we 
aay encounter the problem of unemployment again. 

The emphasis in the budget on reform of the social 
ssistance program, which is really an extension of the 
iberal program that was started before the election, appears 
0 be making real progress and involves service providers 
uch as ourselves and we appreciate that. I think it is im- 
ortant to take into consideration the direct effect on recip- 
ents but also we need to be careful that the province does 
\ot abdicate the responsibility and simply pass on the re- 
ponsibility and the costs to the municipalities. 

Reform of the social assistance system needs unifor- 
nity so that people are not left vulnerable to the discretion 
1 the whims or the political fancy of municipalities. Of 
articular concern regarding the delivery of service is 

hose smaller communities and smaller cities that tend to 
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pass the problem on and direct people, or in our experience 
we have people come to us who have been given a bus 
ticket from a community farther down the road and they 
just send them on to Thunder Bay. I think that needs to be 
taken into consideration, that sometimes smaller commu- 
nities do not have any programs or do not have programs 
to help people and so they send them on to the larger areas. 

We also appreciate the initiative towards affordable 
housing. The increase in funds in this area is very needed, 
and yet we need to be cautioned that the distribution needs 
to be equitable. Southern Ontario and Toronto are not the 
only areas with a need for affordable housing. One of the 
experiences I had when I was living in Saskatchewan was 
the program of sweat equity. I am wondering if this gov- 
ernment might not want to look into that kind of program 
that would help young families and those of lower in- 
comes to get their own homes. A sweat equity program 
could also be applicable to people who are homeless even 
now, as is done with some of the programs in Toronto. 

There needs to be more money available for supportive 
housing programs combining funding from Housing, 
Community and Social Services, and Health, and due to 
the heightened process of deinstitutionalization, the fund- 
ing must be available to provide the supportive-type hous- 
ing that is needed within the community for vulnerable and 
disadvantaged persons. Particularly in Thunder Bay we 
need to see more funding because we have the psychiatric 
hospital which is downsizing the number of people staying 
there. It is a concern on a long-term basis that we need to 
have more funding in that area. 

The area of emergency shelters and hostels or tempo- 
rary housing was not specifically mentioned within the 
budget. In an ideal world shelters would not be needed, but 
unfortunately we do not live in an ideal world. I think it 
would be wise for the government to look at annualized 
funding arrangements that could be made available to 
emergency shelters, because they are a necessary last re- 
sort for people who are experiencing housing needs and 
other problems. 

If emergency shelters were more focused towards a 
transitional role, such as women’s shelters are, maybe we 
could see some progress in the whole area of the revolving 
door where people seem to be coming, leaving temporarily 
and coming back again and nothing seems to be done for 
them in the long term. 

The money that has been directed towards food banks, 
or apparently, is appreciated but the fact is the directives 
from the government in this whole area have been very 
vague. We would not have known money was available for 
food banks except someone in the provincial office hap- 
pened to take me aside and say, “Get a proposal in here for 
a food bank, because there is money here waiting.” We are 
in the process of trying to put a proposal together, but the 
whole problem is that it is very unclear what they want to 
spend that money on and in what areas. 

In conclusion I think the budget has taken the recession 
and the situation that Ontario is in, and has made a very 
wise choice, because it has oriented itself to the care of 
people. It is a very difficult situation and J think the govern- 
ment has a great challenge now to try and bring that deficit 
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to a point where we can get back to a balanced budget, 
because I do not want our province to be caught in the 
perpetual trap of deficit financing. I think we should see it 
as a necessary evil, but something that should be done away 
with as soon as possible, as soon as it has served its purpose. 
In my reading I am not sure that the plan is really that well. 
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Mr McLean: I appreciate your comments. They are 
really down to earth. On the 32 people overnight, does the 
Ministry of Community and Social Services help fund that 
facility? 

Mr Milne: Indirectly. We are on a fee-for-service agree- 
ment with the city social services, so 80% of that money 
would come from Comsoc and 20% from the municipality. 

Mr McLean: Your soup kitchen, do you get funding to 
help with that and do you get a fair amount of supplies from 
the community? 

Mr Milne: There is no funding available for it, or there 
is no funding given for the soup kitchen. A lot of our food 
is donated through the community. 


Mr McLean: But there is funding, you indicated, for 
food banks. 


Mr Milne: Apparently. 


Mr McLean: That is interesting to hear. Is that in the 
food banks right across the province? 


Mr Milne: We are not really sure. We have been told 
to get a proposal in. 


Mr McLean: Is that through the Ministry of Community 
and Social Services? 


Mr Milne: Yes, it is. 
Mr McLean: Thank you, Mr Milne. 
The Chair: No more questions from you? 


Mr McLean: Not at this time. I will save the rest of my 
time, if that is all right. 


Ms M. Ward: Thank you for your presentation. You 
mentioned the anti-recession program. A considerable 
amount of that $700 million was allocated to the north. I 
am interested in the effect on your clients. I assume they 
are mostly unemployed people, although there might be 
some low-income earners too who essentially have to use 
food banks. If the anti-recession money was not spent and 
programs were not maintained and the additional assis- 
tance were not given to municipalities, what do you think 
would have been the effect on your organization, which 
means essentially the effect on the community? 


Mr Milne: I have not seen any clients actually benefit 
from that program. 


Ms M. Ward: What I am asking is, do you think your 
client base would have been expanded a great deal? 


Mr Milne: I think possibly, yes. 


Ms M. Ward: You would have more people needing 
your services, needing emergency shelter and assistance 
with food if the anti-recession program were not in place 
and more jobs were lost and if the help was not given to 
the municipalities. A number of people have been moved 
from general welfare to family benefits, which is com- 
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pletely provincially funded. That has taken some load) 
the municipalities. 

Mr Milne: I think if that had not happened, our num 
probably would have increased. The problem i is once 
money is used up, if we might not see an increase t 
Hopefully things will be better, but it is hard to say. 

Ms M. Ward: You are expecting things to be bad f 
while then. 


Mr Milne: We are expecting things to be bad for 
other two years as far as what is happening on the stre 
concerned. It takes that much longer for people to “= 
when they have hit the bottom. 

Ms M. Ward: The housing initiatives will be hel 
to the people whom you are attempting to help, —_ 
housing? 

Mr Milne: There is some building going on in the r 
year that should help directly some of our clientele. 

Ms M. Ward: Both in terms of housing and also th 
is construction, about 20,000 construction jobs expecta 
be created there. 

Mr Milne: Right. 

The Chair: You have fourminutes left. 

Ms M. Ward: I did not know if you wanted to rotat 

Mr Christopherson: Come back to us. 


Mrs McLeod: Just for the record, if memory sen 
correctly I think that the food bank fund is $1 million. T 
is for all programs across the province. It is a one-year-d 
fund, so it is available for some specific purposes, a vari: 
of things. I do not think it is going to address the probl; 
which I know the shelter has, which is the issue of cl 
funding. In turn the core funding issue addresses the long 
term role of the shelter. 

You have indicated that shelters, like food banks i 
deficits, are something of a necessary evil at the present til 
but not something that you would want to see in an id 
world. In an ideal world we certainly would not want 
see food banks continuing, but over the last weeks thi 
use has actually increased substantially. I wonder if y 
are, first, seeing an increase in the number of people us 
the shelter. If you are, what kind of people are you seell, 
Is there a change in the clientele or is it an increase of yi 
traditional clientele? Then maybe I will ask you a little i 
about the transitional role you think shelters should plj 
Are you seeing an increase in clients? | 


Mr Milne: Yes, we have seen an increase in client: 
am not sure that we are seeing an increase in the last f 
weeks, but in the last six to eight months we have seen! 
increase; not so much the traditional clientele but peo! 
who were working and have been unemployed. That is § 
area I am concerned about that may increase substantia! 
in the next year, especially in Thunder Bay where we he 
seen so many layoffs and people losing their jobs a 
when unemployment insurance runs out. , 

I am a little hesitant to talk about the transitional 1 


C 
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because I have gotten myself into some real hassles in 

last few weeks about that, but I think there is an 
where we can provide a better service. I am not si 
whether it should be the shelters or social services 


. 
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inicipalities, or who should provide the service, but in 
ler areas, particularly in the women’s shelters, they put a 
1 emphasis on transition and taking people from a shelter, 
ping them make connections with programs that will 
lp them in employment training, life skills, some of the 
ry basic things that our clientele needs. 

I think if those people are given opportunity, then we 
1 bring them back to a point where they can take on a 
yre valued social role within our community. Because 
, are the organization that deals with these people when 
y are at the very bottom of their cycle, we can help them 
sess better programs, better education and hopefully 
in help them with a better future. 

Mrs McLeod: That is a role potentially that would 
ways have a place in any particular social structure short 
the absolute ideal world. In the shorter term, with the 
mbers of people coming to the shelter now, are you 
iding that because of the unemployment people are 
eding both shelter and food or are they coming largely 
-a meal? What are the key needs you are seeing night now? 
Mr Milne: Right now, there are more people in need 
food than of shelter. That could be a seasonal thing as well, 
t I would say the increase has been primarily in the soup 
chen, people who are coming for one meal a day. 

Mrs McLeod: That seems to fit with the trend across the 
ovince then, where we see the food bank in Toronto having 
d its first ever summer food drive because of the sheer 
mbers of people and the state of desperation they are in. 
Mr Milne: Right. 

The Chair: Any one else from the opposition party 
ith a question right now? You have two minutes left. I 
ill put it down here and go to Mr McLean with about five 
inutes altogether. 

Mr McLean: Since the SARC report has come in and 
s been implemented, I thought once that was implemented 
was going to kind of help do away with the soup kitchens, 
-at least keep them cut down. Have you found in Thunder 
ay that with the welfare rolls increased some of those 
ople are still using the soup kitchens? 

_Mr Milne: Yes, there has been an increase in the two 
up kitchens we have in Thunder Bay. The Thunder Bay 
iod bank has also experienced a real increase where it is 
‘oviding hampers to individuals and families much more 
) than it was before. I think it is still a matter of fact that 
you are receiving general welfare, there is more month 
an there is money. Towards the end of the month they are 
st running out of money. 

~ Mr McLean: Even with the increase they are getting? 

_ Mr Milne: Yes. 

Mr McLean: When we read some of the stories in the 
aper saying how much more some of these people are 
aking on welfare than what the average working person 

making, it is hard to believe there are people out there 
ho should be going hungry, if they are getting their full 
*nefits of what is there for them to get. Obviously, there 
a problem. 
Mr Milne: Yes, I think there is a problem. I question 
hether the person on welfare is really receiving an average 





of what the avetage working person is receiving. Considering 
the fact that we have a fairly high cost of living in this area, it 
is just a fact that people are still in need. 


Mr McLean: Is there a home here for battered wives, 
an overnight residence for battered women? 


Mr Milne: Yes. 


Mr McLean: Do you know what the average of their 
clientele is? 


Mr Milne: No. 
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; Mr J amison: Thank you for your presentation. I found 
it very interesting. I would like to touch on certain things 
in the budget that I think may reflect on the wellbeing of 
your clientele; for example, tax breaks to low-income 
earners. I am sure some of your clientele are low-income 
earners. You have of course mentioned the provincial ini- 
tiative for 35,000 non-profit housing units. We would like 
to see a fair share of that here. There was $32 million 
allocated for adult literacy, and literacy also equates in the 
picture, I believe. There was $32.5 million allocated to the 
retraining of workers who have been affected. These were 
examples of expenditures by this government in the midst 
of a very severe recession. What in your opinion would 
have been the effect on your clientele, both short-term and 
long-term, basically long-term, if initiatives like this were 
not presented? 


Mr Milne: I think the effect would be that we would 
have more clients to deal with, more people who would be 
struggling. I am not sure that the tax breaks for low-in- 
come people even affect some of our clientele because I 
am not sure they even fill out their tax forms. I think the 
job training, a lot of that is directed to people who are 
losing their jobs immediately within the short term. Some 
of these people are long-term unemployed. They have not 
been employed for maybe two or three years. 


Mr Jamison: Some of those people, I think, would 
potentially end up being on your list? 


Mr Milne: Yes. 


Mr Sutherland: If I could just pick on what Mr Jami- 
son was saying about the skills training and what Mrs 
McLeod was saying, I was wondering if you could just 
identify the type of skills training that would be necessary 
for a good portion of your clientele. Are we talking about 
basic literacy skills, are we talking about people who have 
a grade 12 diploma or do not, or are we talking people with 
college diplomas, university degrees, who need to be in some 
programs to refocus into a new area of the economy be- 
cause their current area is in a major downturn? 

Mr Milne: No, I think the majority of people we are 
dealing with are people who do not have grade 12 educa- 
tion—literacy training would be very valuable—and 
maybe do not have any basic skills as far as employment is 
concerned. 

Mr Sutherland: If I can just pick up on that, what is 
your sense then, here in the Thunder Bay area, of literacy 
skills training that is available and how much more do you 
think would need to be done to start to have a real impact? 
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Mr Milne: My understanding is that most of the pro- 
grams—ané there are a number of literacy programs avail- 
able here—have fairly extensive waiting lists. When we 
looked into trying to get some funding for a program about 
four or five months ago, we were told there was not any 
money for that, so now we have to try again. 


Mrs Sullivan: I have been very interested in your pre- 
sentation this morning. It tells of a situation here that is not 
unlike situations in other parts of the province. One of the 
things that you have talked about is an approach to emer- 
gency shelters relating to annualized funding arrange- 
ments. Certainly when the Liberal government brought in 
some SARC reforms, we thought there would be an im- 
provement in lessening the number of people who required 
emergency assistance over a period of time and we were 
pleased, frankly, to see some of the initiatives in carrying 
on the SARC reforms. What we have not seen, and rarely 
does the suggestion come forward, is that emergency shel- 
ters should be funded on a continuing long-term, an- 
nualized basis as part of the Comsoc budget. Would you 
expand on that to a certain extent and tell us how you see 
that fitting into existing delivery of services? Should it be 
paid for 100% by the province? Should the delivery be 
through the municipality? How do you see that kind of 
approach working? 


Mr Milne: I am not sure I have had time to explore it 
fully, but I do not think it should be 100% through the 
province. That would probably be the most effective and 
uniform delivery, if it was through the provincial Ministry 
of Community and Social Services. I think basically, from 
what I understand when I call around the province and try 
to find out funding arrangements for emergency shelters, 
everyone sees emergency shelters as something that is always 
going to be with us. There is always going to be a need for 
that last safety net. Maybe a portion of their budget should 
be funded in order to give them some stability in their 
funding situation. We should be looking at shelters as 
being the place of contact with people where they have 
fallen through the cracks from the rest of the system. From 
there, we can help them move onwards. 


Mr McLean: I would like to follow up with regard to— 
and I mentioned this with the second presenter—the skills 
training programs. I would have thought that now would 
be the opportune time to have that skills department in full 
force in order to get the people who are now unemployed 
into some of the training programs we used to have. When 
we built the 23 community colleges in Ontario, I thought 
that was really what they were going to do, teach skills to 
our people who need and want to be taught them. Do you 
think that should be a priority with this government, to get 
that program back in full force again? The economist indi- 
cated that this will come in time, but I would have thought 
that now would be the opportune time to do it. 


Mr Milne: Probably now or earlier. I think it does 
need to be a priority. 


Mr McLean: I think so, too. 
The Chair: Thank you for your presentation. 
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The Chair: Our next group is Environment N 
with Don Smith as president. Would you please come 
ward and make your presentation on the budget hear 
to the standing committee on finance and economic aff 
For the presentation you have one half-hour. Out of 
half-hour try to keep some time at the end for question\ 
your brief from the three parties. Proceed. : 


Mr Smith: I will be very brief, I think. Welcom 
Thunder Bay. I do not propose to read through this wh 
brief since I have the information here that I want to give| 
on paper. I just want to hit some of the highlights and 
of all point out that I am representing an environm 
advocacy group that is non-partisan, with people fron; 
different parties. I will not be pretending to be an econo 
or speaking on some of the more controversial aspect 
the budget. What I want to do is give you a bit of an i 
of how environmental advocacy groups saw the budget 

There were a lot of positive things in there, but “a 
whole it was not good enough. We feel, and of course! 
are a Specialty interest group, that the environment is 
important enough area, with important enough probli 
Sitting there, that it becomes an overriding kind of conc 
in the province. We expected to see a lot more effect in 
budget of trying to deal with environmental problems. | 

We do want to commend the government on the i 
tives that were in there: additional money to expand recy¢ 
and composting programs and to extend the blue bo 
the municipalities. That is of course particularly i impor, 
in Thunder Bay, the largest municipality in Ontario th 
still not involved in a blue box recycling program. We 
last Tuesday night that they voted to ask the province 
Ontario Multi-Material Recycling Inc for the money to 
a blue box system in place? Of course, it was a bit ¢ 
deathbed change of heart since they just became awat 
that meeting that it was going to be mandatory on June 
anyway. Hopefully, some of that money you have in th’ 
we will still get in the city of Thunder Bay to defray cos 

Another item was increased taxes on gasoline and a 
fuel to promote conservation. We are certainly i in favour of | 
Global warming, that whole problem, is a very impor 
one. It is one that worries a lot of people. I sort of hate tc 
this, but coming from the north where we are very dey 
dent on fuel because of distances and whatever, I also h 
to throw in just a little rider. I think there is a neec 
equalize across the province, so that when you do this 
use some sort of equalizing factors so the north will t 
an equal amount of pain as the people in southern Onta 
because straight across the board we would certainly t 
a lot more of the pain. I do not think that is fair. f 

Our overriding feeling is that when you speak at 
the economy you have to speak about the environmen! 
the same breath. It is that important. That is what we 
not see in this budget. We would like to have seen a ni 
ber of things done that would indicate that the environm 
was that important to the government. 
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I will just list these since I think they are fairly imp! 
tant: to carry out research needed to establish baseline 
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{ develop environmental indicators so that change is 
asurable. Part of the problem is, if you do not have the 
skground information, who is to know when any pro- 
m you may put in place is helping, is hindering, or what 
d of side effects you are having from it? If you do not 
ye the data, you will never know. We feel there should 
a comprehensive review of the environmental implica- 
ns of all existing statutes, policies, programs and regula- 
ns and make any changes that are needed. 

I am stealing a lot of my background from the informa- 
n presented to the federal government by various citizen 
ups in terms of the green plan. One of the points made 
re was that the federal government was somewhat lacking 
that although it put a bit of money into energy efficiency 
whatever, on the other hand it has a number of programs 
the area of agriculture that are very detrimental to the 
vironment, and that really offsets. So you have to look at 
of the programs in every area. That is what I mean by the 
erriding importance of the environment. A lot of programs 
at supposedly have nothing to do with the environment 
2 indeed affecting it in a negative way. 

We of course want you to examine all new programs to 
ake sure they are environmentally positive before they are 
iplemented. We think you should build environmental 
countability into the budget process so that all expendi- 
res are environmentally positive. We could not really see 
at that had been done. We would like to see established 
independent environmental auditing process similar to the 
jancial audit process we now have. I guess once a year at 
e federal and provincial levels the auditor gets to come in 
id tell government what it has been doing wrong from 
e financial-fiscal point of view. We would like to see 
mething similar environmentally. We would like to see 
yu fund pilot projects to test new programs to discover 
ly negative side-effects before you implement them on a 
ge scale. 

The next point I want to make is dealing with eco- 
omic growth. This is a tough area to deal with because it 
difficult to suggest to people in this economy that we 
jould stop growth and they should stop the drive to have 
ore and more consumer goods, but our general feeling is 
iat we have to do that. We have to dampen expectations 
1d we have to stop thinking in terms that we have to have 
lore and more growth. So we would like to see a change 
i the rhetoric, and that is something the government can do, 
) provide that kind of leadership role. Of course, not only 
change in the rhetoric; government can also take solid 
inds of actions and be seen to practise what it preaches. You 
ould get rid of all the limousines and drive around Toronto 
n bicycle. That would be a really symbolic sort of step. 

_ Mr Mahoney: Health care costs would go up because 
f heart attacks. 

_ Mr Smith: Right. Oh, no, they would come down, 
xercise is good for you. So government needs to be seen 
) be taking action in these areas. Fine paper recycling: I 
ssume a lot of that is going on within a lot of your opera- 
ons. All of the kinds of energy-saving things you should 
e doing, if you are not doing them yourself, it is pretty 
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difficult to go to industries or to individuals and tell them 
they should. 

The last point I want to make is economic instruments. 
The one you generally hear about is the whole idea of a 
green tax. Take something that is particularly bad for the 
environment—what, disposable diapers, Tetra Paks, those 
sorts of things—and tax them hard so that if people are going 
to use it they have to pay for it. But there are a whole range 
of sorts of things you can do. Not just taxes; it can be 
incentives, it can be subsidies. You could list heavy fines 
aS an economic instrument for companies that pollute. 
There is a whole range of things and it is a very complex 
area, so I am certainly not going to sit here and suggest 
examples, because it is too complex, too difficult. 

But what I would like to say is that if the Treasurer has 
not already directed this particular area to his Fair Tax 
Commission, then we would like to see him do that so that 
it gets serious review and a look is taken at the best ways to 
implement these economic instruments, because I believe 
that is one of the solid things that government has to do to 
try to solve environmental problems. 

Just to conclude, I would like to say that we believe the 
time is ripe for government to move beyond—and all gov- 
ernments, but this one in particular since it is the one I am 
talking to today—the lipservice it has been paying to the 
environment. I believe the vast majority of Ontario resi- 
dents understand the problems we are in, and they are 
looking for solid leadership. 

Even if I bring it down to a local level i really believe 
that if we had had to take the whole question of blue box 
recycling to a plebiscite in this town 75% to 80% of the 
people would have voted yes, they want blue box recycling. 
You could hardly have convinced council of that, I do not 
believe, since it resisted moving this way for three years, 
and I think a lot of the same sort of thing would go on at 
the provincial level. 

It is not as clear-cut there, but I think that any level of 
government that takes solid action on the environment will 
get a lot of support from the people in Ontario, because 
they understand what the problems are. They want to take 
solid action and they are just looking for leadership from 
government. 

Mr Sutherland: I want to expand a little bit in terms 
of some of your suggestions in here. The comment about 
governments paying lipservice to the environment: I think 
that is a common view out there and I would suggest that 
is probably a common view among many environmental 
groups. At the same time, in terns of balancing that be- 
tween taking some of the tough action you said, and you 
are not sure which ones we should—whether that is heavy 
fines, taxes or that—with the ever-growing cry that seems 
to come from different types of businesses—they are over- 
regulated, there are too many things they have to do there—I 
was wondering if maybe you would be able to elaborate a 
littie more on what options you feel a government can do 
so it is doing more than paying lipservice in the eyes of the 
public yet at the same time helping to ensure that we retain 
our business and that business stays competitive. 
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Mr Smith: The first thing that pops into my mind is 
the point that I made about a solid comprehensive review 
of all the programs you now have in place. It is not just the 
environmentalists; it is the press that did a bit of an analy- 
sis. There actually was a press—I think it was Thomson 
newspapers or Southam—that got a consultant’s group to 
look at federal programs and to find out that an awful lot 
of the actual programs that the government had in place in 
the area of agriculture were detrimental environmentally. I 
am sure we would find the same thing. 

I think it is fair to say the provincial levels, Ontario 
included, have not come under the same kind of heat that 
the federal government has, and most of us environmental- 
ists have found the federal government lacking, as you 
well know. But I am sure that if the same kind of heat, the 
same kind of inspection was put on the provincial govern- 
ments, we would find a lot of the same things. So take a 
good look at the kind of programs you have out there, 
whether it is spraying in the forests. We had the fight over 
Bt versus chemicals in the forests, but there are still tons 
and tons of chemicals being sprayed on the forests and 
Ontario Hydro is spraying along its rights-of-way. 

There are a lot of things going on out there that are 
very damaging environmentally, and government money is 
doing it. That is the first thing. 

I guess the second comment is the economic instru- 
ments. I really do not want to get deeply into that, but I 
think there is a whole range of them. I think you need 
strong disincentives, fines for polluters. If you do not have 
that kind of muscle there, why should a polluter clean up if 
it can get away with it? So you have to have that kind of 
muscle there. At the same time you need the carrot. You 
have to identify the ways you want those industries to go 
and provide some incentives to help them do it. 


Mr Sutherland: If I may just pick up from there, that 
would lead me to my next question in terms of making the 
linkage that being environmentally friendly is in the best 
interest of business. I think of a plant in my own riding, a 
manufacturing plant that I toured recently, where they went 
through a complete analysis of the garbage they were putting 
out and they have been able to reduce their garbage by 80%. 
They have a painting area, and by purchasing different 
nozzles they have been able to cut down on the amount of 
paint they have been using and excess paint. They have 
actually cut their costs and become more competitive. 

It does not seem that we are getting that message out 
there or that certain industries and certain businesses are 
responding to that, that this is a way you can be more 
competitive and be environmentally friendly as well. 
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Mr Smith: It is going to take a while, but I think that 
message is getting out. Probably a really good example 
across the north—as you all know, pulp and paper is the 
big industry up here—is that in the pulp and paper industry 
the discussion right now is around chlorine. 

We are, of course, members of the Coalition for Zero 
Discharge and we are saying to pulp and paper, get the 
chlorine out. Zero Discharge says, pay attention to what 
you are putting in the front gates of the plant and that will 


solve what comes out the pipe. We are saying, if you| 
not take chlorine in the front gate you will not be putt 
the dangerous persistent toxic chemicals out into the -) 
supply. | 

It is only a matter of years, months maybe, until they 
be into that. They are into recycling now and mainly it 
been public opinion that has forced them in that re 

In terms of the whole question of persistent toxics 
chlorine, I believe Germany will not import any paper t 
has been bleached with chlorine. When that sort of th 
spreads, and it will, you are going to have almost a c 
sumer boycott situation; that in order to be competit) 
these companies are going to have to clean up, and th 
will because they will make the adjustments they . 
make to stay alive. 


Mr Sutherland: So you are suggesting economics \ 


dictate that they have to be environmentally friendly. | 


Mr Smith: Oh yes, economics, I believe, will dict 
but I think there is also a real role for government. I do : 
think the government should sit back and wait for the mark 
place to handle all of this. The government should be play, 
a proactive role and taking whatever action it can to m¢ 
it along faster. 


Mr Mahoney: I, first of all, want to congratulate | 
government for really ensuring that these hearings are la¢ 
with people who share its viewpoints. If you look at | 
presenters we have had so far this morning and the balar 
of the list, I think I want to put on the record that this: 
quite obviously, a partisan sham. 

I do have a question, however, having said that. Ree 
nizing your non-partisan role, even though you were an N] 
candidate and you currently work for an NDP membe 
appreciate the fact that you are taking such a non- partis 
view of an analysis of a budget that many folks think is v’ 
damaging and yet we are hearing accolades this mT 
that really make my stomach turn. 

“The companies will make adjustments to stay aliv 
was a quote that I just heard you say, and I think they 
make adjustments. Buchanan made some adjustments ¢ 
I wonder what you would say to the 1,600 people who i 
the impact of those adjustments. Abitibi-Price are mak; 
adjustments with some current layoffs and cutbacks 4 
future layoffs possibly to come and, who knows, posal 
even a shutdown. 

Is there not a need—recognizing the Significance of | | 
environment, recognizing that I think everyone is « 
cerned about the environment—to somehow balance | 
situation and come up with a long-term plan that a 
these companies to survive rather than coming down w 
what clearly is a Marxist hammer in your Suggestion] 
curtailing— | 


Interjection. 


Mr Mahoney: Well, there is no doubt about it. In fi 
it is scary stuff, I will tell you, when I read headlins 
“Curtail Economic Growth.” | 

I am quite prepared to hear your answer. I think I pre 
ably know it, but what do you say to the people who hg 
lost their jobs? “That’s just too bad, and we’ll get you a } 
raking in the forest.” 
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‘Mr Smith: I suppose I have a bit more faith in the free 
terprise system than you do. I believe they can and they 
ll adjust. Actually, one of our leading council members 
dto me last Tuesday night that recycling is responsible 
-the close of Abitibi-Price. I do not accept that at all. I 
not believe that to be so. I take it that is the kind of 
ng you are saying. 
Mr Mahoney: Do not put words my mouth. You heard 
yat I said, and I asked you, “What do you say to the 
ople who have lost their jobs?” 
Mr Smith: You are suggesting that I, as an environ- 
sntalist, should have to answer to the people who lost 
sir jobs, and I am suggesting to you that they did not lose 
sir jobs because of environmental matters, they lost their 
9s because— 
-Mr Mahoney: Economic matters. 

Mr Smith: —of economics, because of a recession 
at is presently going on, because of high interest rates, 
se trade. There are a whole number of issues, as you 
ust well know, that are causing the deindustrialization of 
ntario, and I do not believe that environmental factors are 
ry high on that list. If you do, then you disprove me. 

Under economic instruments I mentioned incentives 
id a lot of things. There are ways the government can, of 
yurse, get involved in helping industry weather the hard 
nes, helping it adjust, and they are kinds of things we 
jould be doing. That is certainly involved there. 

_ Mr Mahoney: I could probably debate with him all day, 
it I know Mrs Sullivan has some questions. 

_ Mrs Sullivan: I am shocked that any environmentalist 
in come before any committee of the Ontario Legislature 
ith praise for this budget and I want to talk about some of 
ie reasons and ask for your response. 

In your brief you have indicated that you believe the 
overnment should carry out research needed to establish 
aseline data and develop environmental indicators so 
ange is measurable. 


ask you to think about the municipal-industrial strat- | 


gy for abatement program, where indeed that very pro- 
ess was undertaken. The government has put that entire 
rogram on hold, nothing has occurred, there has been 
normous capital investment from the private sector, enor- 
jous investment of time and effort from municipalities 
nd from the private sector, including the pulp and paper 
idustry, which is very important to the economy here, and 
ow the Minister of the Environment, with no additional 
ands in the budget, has indicated that she is not quite sure 
ow or if she is going to proceed on that program. 
_ Lask you to try to explain how indeed this budget can 
€ positive. There is no new money for sewerage infra- 
tructure. The water and sewage corporation, which was 
esigned in fact to lever additional money for sewerage 
nfrastructure, has been left out. The user-pay concept for 
vater has been totally left out of this budget. The only 
nitiative is the blue box program. Where is the positive 
ffect for environmental purposes in this budget at all? 

Mr Smith: I think you must be talking about a differ- 
nt paper than the one I presented. I thought what I did 
vas quickly list about six of what I would call fairly small 
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items that I felt were positive, and I managed to do that in 
about eight lines, and I spent the rest of the brief pointing 
out that this government, like most governments across 
Canada, are paying lipservice and nothing more to envi- 
ronmental priorities. 

Mr B. Murdoch: First, I would like to just echo Mr 
Mahoney’s comments about this being well orchestrated. 
Either that or the people of Thunder Bay have no problems 
with deficit funding, because I can see the people who are 
coming here seem to be set up by the NDP government. That 
is fine; I guess that is the way these kinds of meetings go. 

I have a couple of questions. You are happy with more 
taxes on our gasoline and diesel. What do you say to the 
people who need gasoline and diesel, like our farming in- 
dustry and especially our tourist industry? It scares tourists 
away if we have these taxes. What would you say to that? 
Are there tax breaks you would give to them? How would 
you sit down with the farmer now and say: “We’re going 
to raise your taxes. You’re not making any money now, but 
we’ re going to charge you more to go out and cut your crops.” 
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Mr Smith: I understand the problems it creates for 
people when we raise taxes on fuel; we in the north feel it 
much more than people in the south. But I am speaking 
here from an environmental advocacy position. I am saying 
that the situation in terms of global warming and putting 
hydrocarbons into the air is important enough that we are 
going to have to make those sacrifices. It is just that we are 
going to have to do it now. 

On the other hand, we may want to put in something to 
protect certain groups. I guess I did make the argument 
that the north should not suffer any more than the south, so 
obviously I would like to see, after you bring in these 
tough measures to stop putting hydrocarbons into the air, 
that we also try to make the pain be borne equally. I made 
the north-south argument. I would be willing to accept the 
argument there could be other groups. You mentioned 
farmers. You may want to do something to adjust so that 
they do not feel the pain any more than somebody living in 
downtown Toronto. But we believe this is so important 
that we are going to have to take that action. We have to 
stop putting that kind of pollution into the air. 


Mr B. Murdoch: Another industry would be the truck- 
ing industry, which the north depends upon. You do not 
want higher prices here or anywhere else. That is how our 
goods get to the north and the trucking industry would be 
affected too. 

Mr Smith: I understand the downside, but it has to be 
done. 

Mr B. Murdoch: I may be wrong, but what I get from 
your brief is that you have no problem with deficit fund- 
ing, because you basically would like more money put into 
environmental programs and things like that, but also then 
you go on to say we should not be pushing for producing 
more goods and things like that, we should be slowing 
down. But then I wonder, how do we pay for our deficit 
funding? If we are going to be deficit funding for the next 
four years, if the economy does not turn around, then the 
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government has no way of paying this deficit off. So how 
do you balance that act? 


Mr Smith: It is a tough question and I agree, but I do 
not really have the answers. I am coming from a special- 
interest group. I am telling you what I want to see as an 
environmentalist in there, the kinds of things that I think we 
need to start doing. I understand there is going to be some 
pain. There is going to be some pain around Thunder Bay 
as well as with farmers, but these are things we have to do. 

I did not say that I was in favour of a large deficit. You 
will not hear me saying anything about that in here. I am 
coming from a group and I do not have any SPs of autho- 
rization to say that. 

It seems to me that if we look under the economic 
instruments, there were options out there for the govern- 
ment to have collected more money in certain ways. They 
could have gone after certain items that are environmen- 
tally unfriendly and raised some money there. I would 
have been a lot happier to see them going after disposable 
diapers or whatever—put in your own environmentally un- 
friendly items—if they had gone after that as opposed to a 
blanket kind of taxation that catches everybody. That is 
what we should be doing. 


Mr B. Murdoch: What we are seeing here this morning 
is that everybody seems to want more money, so would 
there be any areas you would maybe cut then, to help your 
area, being that you are for a special interest? Everyone 
here today has said, “Fine, but we want more money.” 


Mr Smith: I have not done the work to be able to 
pinpoint for you areas that would be cut, but I am sure 
there are some. I guess what I am saying is, having looked 
at the federal area, I am sure there are lots of areas where 
there are programs that this government and preceding 
governments have had in place where they are pouring 
money out that are environmentally negative. Cut them, 
stop them, after you do a comprehensive review. 


The Chair: Thank you, Mr Smith, for appearing be- 
fore this committee. 


Mr McLean: You stole my time. 


The Chair: Yes, he did, Mr McLean. Thanks for 
attending our hearing here. It was well appreciated and 
informed. 


LAKEHEAD SOCIAL PLANNING COUNCIL 


The Chair: The next group is the Lakehead Social 
Planning Council, and Linda Gambee. You have half an 
hour for your presentation, and any remaining time will be 
divided among the three parties for the question and an- 
swer period. Proceed, please. 


Ms Gambee: Good morning. I am speaking today on 
behalf of the Lakehead Social Planning Council, of which 
I am secretary on the board of directors. Welcome to Thunder 
Bay. I am sure you have heard that this morning, but wel- 
come. It is refreshing to see a government that is taking the 
initiative to reach out to the people of Ontario by holding 
these public hearings so that we can participate; the pro- 
vincial government, three parties together, across the prov- 
ince, on something as important as the budget. The budget 
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and the economy are important to everyone. Our memb 
board and staff appreciate the efforts you took to get he 

The Lakehead Social Planning Council is a dynan, 
not-for-profit planning agency which promotes effect 
efficient, responsive community services by identify 
and researching social issues, providing information | 
referral services and bringing people together to pro 
workable solutions to community concerns. The conce 
we are working on at this period of time that are impo 
us are affordable housing, the aging population, unemp] 
ment and retraining and poverty. 

Our reaction to the budget was mixed. We would } 
to have seen more funds committed to social assista’ 
reforms based on the Transitions report and that the Trai 
tions report should have been implemented as quickly 
possible. At least, more work should have been done | 
wards that end. | 

Affordable housing is a major problem in Thun: 
Bay, where the vacancy rate is 0.0% and there are soj 
500 families on the waiting list for subsidized housing. It i 
myth that those who are on social services are all living 
subsidized housing; it is about 10%. The rest of them 
all paying market rent here in Thunder Bay. To this e: 
we are pleased with the provision of another commit 
of 10,000 non-profit and co-op housing units, although 
does not clearly meet the demand. 

During the past week, I have been able to participate 
a poverty tent city. Most of you might be aware of w 
took place in Toronto. I was on one here for the past wei 
I asked a number of the people who stayed out with me | 
could look at their homes, to go into their homes th 
rented in terms of affordable housing. These people 
getting $700 a month on social services. They are pay’ 
$500 for rent and utilities and what is left over is what th 
have for the rest of the month. This has to be addressed. 

The recent closure of one of the Abitibi-Price pla: 
and the resulting loss of 400 jobs in our city, not to mi 
tion all the other jobs we have lost here, adds to the 
cerns about the growing number of unemployed in 
community. In short, from a social service perspective, { 
announced expenditures do not come close to meeting 
needs of the people. ! 

However, we are coming out of a period of recessil 
which has been hailed as the worst since the 1930s. T 
present government was already faced with an unexpeci 
and severe deficit before setting any budget. The fede 
government has cut back on its funding for social ass 
tance programs and has cut many federal government jc 
in an effort to control its spiralling deficit. ' 

We commend the present Ontario government for 1 
following that pattern by not giving jobs away, giving thi 
up, and for not freezing wages, which would hurt them dé 
perately as well. We have many working poor in this coun} 
who are paid at $5, $6, $7 an hour who still participatet 
food banks and still go to get food wherever they can. 

The gap between the rich and the poor in Canada I: 
been steadily widening in recent years. Cutbacks to soc 
programs only serve to widen that gap even more. That 
why our organization supports the present Ontario bud 
in that it has included steps, albeit modest ones, towalt 
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nployment, job creation and back-to-work initiatives. We 
lieve that the $215 million earmarked for social assis- 
nce reform is a legitimate, necessary investment in the 
ture of Ontario’s neediest citizens, the poor. 

- Because of the recession, an unprecedented number of 
bs have been lost in Ontario. Had the government added 
this number by reducing government jobs even more, 
sople would have been forced on to unemployment and 
en on to social assistance. 

- Maintaining and enhancing the labour force adds to the 
sficit now, but again it is an investment in the future. The 
iti-recession spending package is bringing many needed 
rvices and programs to the people of Ontario and partic- 
arly to economically depressed regions such as north- 
estern Ontario. Yes, some of the jobs created are 
jort-term, but they will allow people to keep working 
uring the worst part of the recession, and coming out of 
ie recession, hopefully they will be able to gain more 
mployment. It also helps in that consumers who are 
forking spend more than those collecting unemployment. 
From the perspective of our concerns with poverty, 
ffordable housing and employment issues, we feel the 
resent budget contains positive measures. No one is 
appy with increasing deficits, but any budget set by any 
arty in Ontario in 1991 would have been a deficit budget. 
Ve hope the present government will continue to work 
ywards a plan for deficit reduction which at the same time 
fill diminish the widening gap between rich and poor in 
ur province. 

I want to speak a few moments on poverty. The 10,000 
ew non-profit and co-op housing units to be built, the 
limination or reduction of Ontario income tax for an addi- 
ional 120,000 low-income Ontarians while income tax 
vill rise moderately for those making over $84,000, the 
ommitment not to piggyback Ontario sales tax on top of 
he federal GST and a $215-million package of social as- 
istance reforms to provide benefits for those in greatest 
iced, which will help people get into the labour force, 
ncreases fairness and accessibility and provides relief to 
nunicipalities hard hit by soaring welfare case loads. 

It is a good start, but it does not go far enough. To be 
air, we must stress that we understand that the federal 
sovernment cutbacks that have tied the province’s hands in 
‘ome cases have hurt Canadians in all provinces, but 
Mntarians the most. Cutbacks to established programs will 
*ost the people of Ontario over $1.6 billion this year alone. 
[he result is increased pressure on provincial programs 
uch as welfare and social services which by nature were 
lesigned to alleviate poverty. 

Poverty in Thunder Bay is a subject near and dear to 
yur hearts with the Lakehead Social Planning Council. 
When people think of poverty, the greatest majority of 
yeople thinking of poverty are thinking of those who live 
nhomes, who have places to stay. We have many people, 
100 to 200 people, on the streets in Thunder Bay. They live 
n the parks, they live under bushes, they live under brid- 
yes at the creeks. If they are lucky to get enough to get a 
‘oom, they get that paid and then they get $60 a week to 
live on in Thunder Bay. That is what they are receiving, 
560 a week to live on. 
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Our social services, because of case loads that are so 
high, have no movement in terms of counselling. They are 
no longer social workers; they are intake workers. This has 
to be addressed. The Transitions report has to be brought in. 
They have to be given new legislation. It has to be put into 
place. Poverty should be a number one concern in this city. 
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The provincial government had to make some tough 
decisions and choices, whichever government would have 
been in. It is very pleasing to know that the wellbeing of 
the people was put first before the deficit. They moved in 
the opposite direction of any other government. We be- 
lieve the government made the right choice when it de- 
cided to fight the recession this year rather than the deficit. 
It was the only responsible decision that could have been 
made by any government. 

We would like to thank the government of Ontario for 
holding public hearings on the budget and providing us 
with an opportunity to present our views on the economic 
situation. We all wish to have an economy which is highly 
productive yet is socially sustainable, an economy in 
which the benefits of growth are shared freely and fairly. 

The budget is a major step in the right direction. We 
need more. It represents an investment in the people of 
Ontario to lay the groundwork for sustainable prosperity in 
the 1990s, and we believe that Ontario will lead the country 
in economic growth in 1992. 

We are pleased that this year you decided to fight the 
recession in this budget. There are simply too many men, 
women and children suffering for us to have turned our backs 
on them. 

We brought forth a few recommendations. There are 
many of them, but we picked out five. The first one is to 
implement the Transitions recommendations more quickly. 
Those are not the be-all and end-all, but there are some 
good things in that Transitions report and they need to be 
done fairly soon. 

We need a commitment to more non-profit housing. 
The 10,000 units that were given to us are a good start, but it 
does not nearly meet the demands. We need to put more money 
into retraining programs for laid-off workers and those on 
social services. Many of those on social services, particularly 
single mothers with children, do not have the skills for them 
to go out to work and that has to be addressed. 

We need to put pressure on the federal government to 
abolish the cap on the Canada assistance plan. That hurts 
us very badly, and we have to raise the minimum wage 
much more quickly. We cannot wait for a five-year span 
for that to come up. It has to be to 66% of the aggregate 
industrial wage. Thank you. 


The Chair: Mr Mahoney has close to seven minutes. 


Mr Mahoney: Okay, | will share it with Mrs McLeod. 
I would like to just ask you some questions on your state- 
ments that you commend the government for not following 
the pattern of the federal government in relationship to its 
spiralling deficit. Do you recognize that it is not only this 
year’s deficit, which is like an overdraft that gets paid off at 
the end of the year? The way it gets paid off is that it is put on 
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top of the debt, which is like the mortgage. This govern- 
ment has shown us a four-year plan of deficit financing. 

You refer to it as a plan to reduce the deficit. I find that 
very creative thinking, but it actually shows a four-year plan 
of deficit financing that sees the debt, the mortgage, for this 
province going from $39 billion last year to $76 billion at 
the end of four years, doubling the debt. That is assuming 
the assumptions the government is making about its revenues 
are accurate. My sense is it will be $80 billion, $85 billion 
or maybe even $90 billion in debt that we will inherit. 

My biggest concern is that either Mrs McLeod or I 
would like to be the Premier the next time around and we 
are going to have to find a way to deal with that debt. How 
can you Say this is a plan for deficit reduction when they 
are doing it by putting it on top of the mortgage? Are we 
not, then, going to find ourselves in four years’ time in the 
exact position the federal government is in today, with a 
mortgage that would choke a horse? 


Ms Gambee: As a matter of fact, I did not say this was 
a budget for deficit reduction. What I said was that it was a 
budget to help those who needed it the most. 


Mr Mahoney: I do not mean to be argumentative, but 
you say, “We hope the present government will continue 
to work towards a plan for deficit reduction, which at the 
same time will diminish the widening gap,” etc, etc. You 
commend the government for not doing what the feds 
have done. 

My contention to you is that if this was a one-year blip 
in budget financing, perhaps I would not be that con- 
cerned, but this government has announced a four-year 
plan of the same song that is just going to create more 
poverty. Your children and their children are going to live 
in poverty because nobody can afford the kind of debt 
these people are saddling us with. Yet I hear you com- 
mending them as being wonderful. 

I recognize the fact that you are an NDP supporter and 
that is fine. No, that is very legitimate. I have no problem 
with that, and I recognize that fact. 


Ms Gambee: I am here on behalf of the Lakehead 
Social Planning Council. I am not here as an NDP sup- 
porter. We believe this budget has helped the poor. We will 
Stick by that as an organization. 


Mr Mahoney: So you are not worried about the debt 
in four years’ time? 

Ms Gambee: Yes, we are worried about the debt, but 
we believe it can be handled. If any government had come 
in—it does not matter which government—and had taken 
over the deficit that was given to it from the previous 
government and went into a budget— 


Mr Mahoney: Absolute nonsense. We will go to Mrs 
McLeod, Mr Chair. 


Mrs McLeod: Maybe I will take a slightly different 
approach, and it may be a comment more than a question 
in the end, Linda, because I approach my concern about 
the budget sharing the same kind of commitments you 
have and the social planning council has for the provision 
of social programs and expanding social equity in our 
community and across the province. 
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I completely support the kinds of programs the SO; 
planning council is wanting to see enhanced, but as a resu 
that same commitment, I arrive at a very different co 
about the budget than you have presented. Perhaps it is 
cause we are looking not just to this budget, which is seej 
be a factor of a short-term recession, but we are look; 
towards future budgets and a belief that we are not i) 
short-term recession, that we are into some very mz 
changes in our economic base in this province and that th 
projections of future budgets do nothing to begin to addi 
what is a fundamental crisis in our economic situation. 

As somebody who is absolutely committed to the Sal 
social programs you are concerned about, that really Wi 
ries me, and I say that in all honesty. As social servi: 
critic for the Liberal opposition, I was very much a Ss: 
porter of seeing a continuation of the Transitions rep: 
the social service reform, which we obviously were | 
Ones to introduce in government. 

The focus has to now be on opportunity planning. T: 
has to be the next step, getting people back to work. l 
because of the unemployment situation we are facing, < 
am sure you know, virtually every dollar, with very f 
exceptions, is going to just manage the increased wel 
rolls of people out of work, so there is not a lot of ma 
to put into the opportunity planning programs other ‘ 
little bit of pilot project money that is there. 

It is understandable that the money is going to keep 7 
social service network, the security network, in place } 
cause the dollars are needed there, but it worries me thai 
we cannot get the basis for that economic development | 
will not be able to sustain the social programs we have ni 
let alone expand them. : 

That is why I have to, as a social service critic, ) 
concerned about the lack of long-term economic planni: 
the fact that there is no permanent job creation in this bud: 
or even planned for in the future. It is either job main} 
nance in the public sector, tax-supported fields, or it 
one-term-only, sector-specific job creation for this partict 
budget period. That worries me as somebody who is 3 
cerned about the social programs. 


Ms Gambee: I agree there should be long-term i 
there, but jobs that are there for short periods or for contr: 
jobs or whatever, are better than no jobs at all. That is oe 
our major concerns. 


Mrs McLeod: If I could just comment, I think it is! 
important that none of us be drawn into that arbitra 
either/or choice. If it is either/or, something is going to i 
lost and that is frightening. There has to be long-term j ji 
creation. If it does not happen we are not going to be alt 
to support the life this province has come to know. ; 


Ms Gambee: But given that we are in a recession, * 
are not able to say there will not be any long-term jobs th 
will be given. We cannot project that at this point. 

The other thing is, when we talk about social prograis 
and we are worried about the future, well, we are worri 
about the future but we are worried about the present § 
well, and it has to be addressed now. We cannot say, “Le 
go for four years and let’s not help the people who need 
because we’re going to worry five years down the road 
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at is baloney. Let’s do it and let’s do it now, and they did 
at. I do not care which government it is. They looked 
er the people who needed it. We still have to tax corpo- 
ions, we still have to get money from other people, not 
ym the people who are on the streets. 

We have people who do not work because there are no 
bs. We have people who have no homes, they have no 
nning water, they have nothing and they need to be 
oked after now and this budget is addressing that. 

~Mr McLean: I certainly sympathize with those people 
Thunder Bay who are living in poverty. I want to ask 
yu a very Simple question: Do you believe that the 5.7% 

crease the civil servants got—and some of them got 

%—is right at this time? 

_Ms Gambee: Yes, I do. 

~ Mr McLean: So then you want to give to the rich and 
it look after the poor, the ones who you have very well 

dicated need the help. 

Ms Gambee: The other thing is, they got an increase, 

it their unemployment premiums went up, which helps 

ose who are unemployed as well. Those types of things 

ve more money to the system. They have been without 

creases for—decent increases. There are a lot of people 

ho may get 5.7% but they are not making a lot of money; 

7% of $20,000 or $25,000 is not a heck of a lot of money 

hen you look at the cost of living, and many of them do 

at have cost-of-living clauses. ) 

40 

_ Mr McLean: In that theory, then, why would it not be 

etter to give them 15%, because then there would be 

lore money to go into the welfare and the unemployment. 

faybe 20% would be better, would it? 

_ Ms Gambee: You are getting ridiculous. 

~ Mr McLean: No, you are the one who is ridiculous. 

_ Ms Gambee: No, this is crazy. 


~ Mr McLean: You agree with the 5.7% raise. We have 
ot had one for three years. 

_ Mr Mahoney: No, we did not get one. 

~ Mr McLean: And besides that, I am a farmer. 

_ Ms Gambee: You are making a lot more than someone 
vaking $10,000. 

Mr McLean: One of the previous presenters had indi- 
ated there should be an increase in gasoline tax and diesel 
1el to promote conservation. Do you agree with that theory? 

_ Ms Gambee: From an environmental point of view, I do; 
rom a poverty position, it is difficult. But on the other hand, 
10se who are living in poverty do not have vehicles. They 
te lucky to have enough money to catch a bus. So, yes, I do. 

_ Mr McLean: You agree it is a proper thing to increase 
uel tax. What do you say, then, to people, the tourists, and 
pecifically farmers—I am one, and I do not know whether 
‘ou know what farming is like these days, but people who 
ut the food on your table, I think, should be rewarded 
astead of penalized. Do you agree farmers should be paying 
iore for their gasoline in the form of a tax? 

Ms Gambee: I guess, if there are circumstances like that, 
ur farmers need to be protected. There may be something 
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that could be put in place to help farmers. I am not sure. I 
really do not want to comment because I really do not 
know a lot about the farming aspect. 

Mr McLean: Food does not come from Loblaws. 


Mr B. Murdoch: I know in here you congratulated the 
government, and you and many other ones here today have 
also congratulated it for bringing this budget on the road, you 
might say, So that you could comment on it. I would like to 
point out it took a month of hammering heads against the 
wall to try to get them to do this, and you may want to put 
your congratulations somewhere else next time. 

Ms Gambee: In all fairness, yes, I agree there was a 
lot of table slapping or whatever it was to get this to go on 
the road, but the government did not have to. They have a 
majority government and— 


Mr B. Murdoch: They did not have to, yes, but I 
wanted to put that— 


Ms Gambee: No, I understand that. I think I did con- 
gratulate everyone here for bringing it, as well. 


Mr B. Ward: I find these public meetings very infor- 
mative. We are getting a good cross-section of the commu- 
nity coming across and expressing their views. I really 
appreciate your taking the time to do this, because I recog- 
nize this is your own time and you did not have to. 

For the new members of this committee, even though 
we may disagree with the point of view—and I am sure I 
will eventually disagree with someone, but I will still treat 
them with dignity. I think the questions should be pertinent 
to the presentation, rather than getting off track. 

We had a week of meetings in Toronto. Provincial or- 
ganizations gave their views and quite a cross-section of 
the province has come out in support of the budget, busi- 
ness organizations, social organizations, environmental or- 
ganizations, labour organizations, and I am finding that in 
Thunder Bay as well; a good cross-section of the community 
that perhaps has not had the opportunity to voice its opin- 
ion on the budget is in fact coming out and saying we are 
heading in the right direction. 

If in fact we had listened to our critics and had slashed 
social programs, education standards, health care, and we still 
had these public meetings, and the social planning council 
had come out at that time—and depending on where the 
cuts took place, but assuming it is across-the-board social 
programs and housing, etc, you would have been here to 
condemn the government, would you not? 

Ms Gambee: Absolutely. 

Mr B. Ward: From a social planning standpoint. So 
you do support the initiative. Perhaps you could expand on 
your views, to a degree, in answering the critics that in fact 
we took the wrong direction, that we should not have 
maintained our social programs, our health care, increased 
the affordable housing units across the province. Could you 
expand on how you would answer those critics at this time? 

Ms Gambee: Let me just get this straight. What you 
are asking me is if the critics were to say we are not going 
to give affordable housing; we are not— 

Mr B. Ward: What the critics are telling us is that we 
should have balanced the budget and reduced our social 
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spending, reduced our health care, reduced our education 
standards. 


Ms Gambee: My first remark would have been for 
those critics to be out on this poverty line with me for the 
last week, with the people who shared the week with me 
and finally had blankets and pillows, finally had some 
food to eat, eggs and things that they have not had in years 
when they were with us. 

The other thing, I guess to the critics, just from a heart 
point of view, is that they have to open their eyes. You 
have to look at what is there. You cannot look at us in nice 
clothes and suits. You have to look at what you do not see, 
and you do not see those who are living in poverty. You 
have to look at the housing. You have to go into their 
homes. Take a look at them. Do not just listen to people. 
The critics come at it from a purely economical point of 
view and not from a point of view of need and, really, that 
addresses everything. 


Mr B. Ward: This budget is for the fiscal year 1991 
and part of 1992. There has been some criticism about 
potential future budgets. Say our next budget is May 1992, 
do you anticipate that all of a sudden our social problems 
will be gone, that we will have full employment, that in 
fact the problems we are experiencing now will evaporate, or 
is there going to be a little bit of a continuance—because I 
know the federal government is calling for a 10% national 
unemployment rate for the next two years anyway? 

Ms Gambee: No, it is not going to go away. It is going 
to be there. In fact, when the next budget comes up, we will 
be looking for more, even more than we got in this budget—I 
like that look—because these things have to be looked after. 
It is the people of the country, the people of the province 
who pay for the programs, and if they are not working, if 
they cannot get employment, if they cannot get the skills, 
they are not going to be able to participate actively in the 
province’s economy. It is not going to go away. It needs to 
be looked after, and we will always look for more—like any 
other group that is here; they are always going to be looking 
for more. We look at it that the people, the human resources 
of this province, have to be the number one priority. 


Mr B. Ward: Do you not think it is a good investment 
for long-term economic growth to begin to rebuild our 
infrastructure, our public buildings, maintain our education 
standards and, in fact, improve, if possible, so that we have 
an educated mobile workforce that is highly skilled and, at 
the same time, attempting to cushion the economic blows that 
average people are experiencing? Is that not good invest- 
ment in our future for potential economic growth—infra- 
structure, education? 


Ms Gambee: Education is probably the number one 
issue that should be addressed, even in terms of poverty. I 
mean, our children going to school who are malnourished 
usually drop out or turn to crime, or those types of things, 
so the structure of education is the number one issue in 
poverty, besides being able to feed and clothe these people. 
There is nothing you can say, other than that infrastructure 
has to be put into place and has to be built on, even more 
than what we have now. We cannot afford to cut back on 
education. We just cannot. 
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Mr B. Ward: That is the key to our future, is it not? | 


Ms Gambee: It is the key to any economic growth an 
future, absolutely. 


Mr B. Ward: And you cannot really get a handle 0 
the direct benefits that has, but if we do not do it, we a 
going to be in trouble more so than we are. 


Ms Gambee: Yes and no. You can get a hold on iti 
terms of we are becoming more of a technological societ 
and those who are dropping out of school, particular] 
because of poverty, are not going to have that expertise, § 
therefore our welfare load will just increase, increase, it 
crease, whereas if persons can be educated, then they ca 
get a job—maybe not all the time in what they went { 
school to get, but they still get a higher-paying job. 


Mr Sutherland: I just want to say that there are peopl 
who agree with you that no government would have bee 
able to bring in a budget without a deficit, and even Mv. 
Mahoney’s colleague, Mr Conway, said in the Legislatur 
that he did not think they would be able to bring in 
budget without a $7-billion deficit. | 

I guess what we are trying to get is a sense of putting 
real face on the recession. You can talk statistics; you can tal 
recovery, but can you give us a real face on what you . 
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Ms Gambee: I am not quite sure I understand th 
question. 


Mr Sutherland: Rather than the statistical perspective 
the real impact of the recession on people in their everyda 
lives. | 

Ms Gambee: Certainly. I can tell you that a number c 
people, not only just the last week—I also participated i 
two forums with the Minister of Community and Soci 
Services and talking to people who are on the systen 
There are people on this system because of the recessior 
they have lost their jobs due to federal cutbacks or freezes i 
jobs or those types of things. They have lost their home: 
they have lost their cars. Many of them, because of financi: 
obligations, have lost their wives, or their husbands, thei 
children, and now they no longer live in housing at al 
Many of them are in the streets; some of them are i 
rooming homes. 

If you want to put a face on recession hurting, that is n¢ 
just one or two or three people. We have many, many people. 

Mr McLean: Mr Ward has indicated to you that th 
Opposition parties wanted to slash education, slash soci 
services—the opposition people and critics, which was in 
dicated very strongly on this side of the table. Do yo 
believe that would have happened if any other governmer 
but the NDP was in power, that they would have slashe 
all those programs? 

Ms Gambee: I think that is a hypothetical question. | 
am not sure whether they would or not. I do not know | 
they would have increased it. They may have maintained ° 
at the same level, which is not good enough. 

Mr B. Murdoch: Well, I just heard “all these critics, 
and I wondered where they came from because I did nc 
hear the critics that Mr Ward must have heard, that we ar 
going to slash all these programs. 
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I did hear critics say that they did not think that deficit 
iding was the way to go, and that there is enough money 
J enough revenue being brought into the government 
it if it is properly spent, programs could maybe be ex- 
nded, but not by deficit funding. I think that is what the 
tics said. He must not have been listening to this well 
ough. I think that all the governments had been looking 
er your programs and trying to do the best they could, 
t I just wonder where do you think this money is going 
come from to pay? As you have heard, they are going to 
uble, in the next four years, the deficit. Do you think 
it by making more poor people we are going to be okay? 

Ms Gambee: I am not an economist, so I am not par- 
ularly aware of budgets or those types of things. But 
yen you look at a teller who pays more taxes than a bank, 
sre is something wrong in this country. There are obvi- 
is places to go and get money. One of your comments I 
ree with wholeheartedly. Many programs out there could 
t only be expanded but joined together to eliminate du- 
ication of services. I very wholeheartedly believe in that. 
iere are many programs that duplicate their services that 
n be joined together so that money could be freed up for 
mewhere else, but that still is not going to be enough 
oney. I am not an economist. No matter what you say, 
oney had to spent on social service programs, and it had 
come from somewhere. 


Mr B. Murdoch: There never seems to be enough 
oney for everyone, as you have probably heard a few 
her people say here today. Everyone seems to want more 
oney, and that is fine. I guess that is their prerogative. 
ut I think the critics were telling the government that 
ere is money coming in. If it was spent more wisely, they 
‘ight be able to do a better job. 


Ms Gambee: That goes for any party that is in. 


The Chair: Thank you for your presentation. Time has 
in out and we appreciate your attendance here. 


IWA-CANADA, LOCAL 2693 


The Chair: The next group to come before the com- 
littee is the International Woodworkers of America. 
Vould you please come forward and introduce yourselves 
) us and for records for Hansard. You can begin your 
resentation. You have one half-hour, and right after your 
resentation, there will be a question and answer period, 
epending on the length of your report. 


Mr Lorenowich: Mike Skaley was to appear with me, 
ut unfortunately he could not make it. I am John 
orenowich, first vice-president of Local 2693, IWA-Canada. 
tis not International Woodworkers; it is 'WA-Canada. 

I welcome this committee to Thunder Bay. 

TWA-Canada represents 3,500 working people in north- 
vestern Ontario who harvest the province’s forests for the 
ulp and paper industry and for the sawmilling industry. 

Our union and the working people that it represents are 
xtremely pleased to see that this government is showing a 
‘concern for the people of Ontario, and we believe that 
\olding these types of public hearings across the province 
s evidence of that concern. My members accept your con- 
luct as an example of the one element that has been lacking 
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in previous provincial governments, previous provincial 
budgets, and certainly what is totally lacking in the federal 
government. You have inserted into your very responsible 
budget the element that has long been lacking, and that is, 
compassion. 

Our industry faces a number of problems, created 
largely by the policies of the federal government. We are 
facing the worst level of unemployment that we have had 
in the last 50 years. We are facing plant closures in various 
communities, including Kapuskasing, Thunder Bay and 
Pine Falls, Manitoba. These have been caused directly by 
the federal Tory government policies of artificially main- 
taining the value of the Canadian dollar at a high level so 
that we cannot export our products into American and 
world markets at a competitive advantage. The Tory govern- 
ment has done nothing to remove the 15% surtax on our 
softwood lumber products, which has directly forced the 
closing or cutback in many sawmills. 

We accept as a fact that Ontario has faced and is con- 
tinuing to face the worst recession that has occurred in this 
country in 50 years. In the last such major recession, the 
federal Tory government showed no compassion. They 
have not changed on this occasion. The unemployment in 
northern Ontario, being far above the national average, has 
caused and is causing a great deal of hardship to individuals 
and to families. We applaud and thank you for having the 
compassion to include in your budget the expenditure of 
moneys that will prevent the economy from causing fur- 
ther hardship and to prevent the hardship from causing 
greater misery. 

We appreciate the employee wage protection fund to 
protect employees who lose jobs and require severance pay 
or termination pay. Regarding the $57 million provided for 
in the budget to assist small business firms, there are saw- 
mills in our area that would not have remained in business 
had these funds not been available. There are members of 
ours who are working today directly as a result of the 
assistance that your budget has given to permit these firms 
to continue in business. 

Our members have been the beneficiaries of the $32.5 
million in additional funding for the training and assistance 
in finding work for laid-off workers, as well as the $32- 
million item in the budget for the funding of adult literacy 
programs. Our members have been the beneficiaries of 
that item also. 

The children of our members can continue to obtain a 
higher education as a result of the $36-million increase in 
the budget for the Ontario student assistance program. We 
thank you for the government policy of conducting an 
audit of Ontario’s forest resources and embarking upon a 
sustainable forest policy. 

My members are aware that the Bay Street friends of 
the Tories have embarked upon a very expensive campaign 
to attempt to discredit your budget, but we are also aware 
that many economists have stated that the NDP’s $9.7-bil- 
lion deficit is not a monster. We are also aware of these 
economists who state that because of our recession, that is 
outside of any government’s control, any Ontario govern- 
ment, regardless of stripe, would have had to run a deficit 
or dramatically slash programs. We are grateful to you for 
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not slashing programs and thereby creating further hard- 
ships. As stated by Nancy Riche, executive vice-president 
of the CLC: “Since 1984 we have had a market economy 
based on a Conservative agenda. It has not worked.” 

You have presented a budget that has not followed the 
Conservative agenda, and has attempted to minimize the 
hardships that have been created, and has started this prov- 
ince on its path out of the recession. The news media and 
various pollsters have indicated that there is a crisis facing 
various politicians in this country; that Canadians are look- 
ing for leadership that will restore their faith in a widely 
discredited political system. 

The Ontario budget, which has shown that one can 
balance the need for fiscal responsibility with compassion, 
will go a long way to eliminate the crisis of confidence, at 
least in Ontario. The 3,500 members that I represent will 
not soon forget the efforts that this government has made 
on our behalf. I thank you. 


1100 


Mr McLean: The audit for the forestry industry: Give 
me details on that, if you could. 


Mr Lorenowich: It will show what is available, and 
hopefully it can be retained on a sustainable basis once you 
know exactly what is available. It can be distributed 
among the companies that normally harvest this product, 
and it can be retained on a sustainable basis once they 
know what is out there. 

Mr McLean: Is the forest industry planting three for 
every one tree that they cut now? 

Mr Lorenowich: Not quite. They are on the way to 
that, but they are replacing one for one. 

Mr McLean: Is our forestry being maintained? Are we 
losing it or are we cutting it faster than it is reproducing? 

Mr Lorenowich: At the present rate, they are cutting 
faster than it is reproducing. They are increasing their tree 
planting. Their silviculture programs are increasing on a 
yearly basis. It is just about up to where it should be. It is 
not quite, though. 

Mr McLean: How many forestry workers have been 
laid off in the last two or three years? Is it substantial? 

Mr Lorenowich: Probably about 500 or 600 in our local, 
mostly through automation and sawmills shutting down. 


Mr McLean: You say 500 or 600? So there is $32 
million for laid-off workers, for help for them? Is that what 
you had indicated in your remarks? 

Mr Lorenowich: Yes. 


Mr McLean: How much would that be for each per- 
son who is laid off, on average? 


Mr Lorenowich: That is not just for our people; that is 
for throughout the province. 


Mr McLean: Oh, okay. That is right across Ontario, 
not only for forest workers. 

Right. The other question I have is with regard to some 
of the larger mills. I was reading somewhere not long 
ago—maybe it was in a magazine—that people have been 
laid off from different mills and the number who have 
been rehired in some places is pretty near nil. 
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Mr Lorenowich: That is correct in the paper mill 
yes. There is one right in Thunder Bay thati is shut down; 
the present moment. | 


Mr McLean: The large mill out here, is it? The larg 
one. | 


Mr Lorenowich: Not CP Forest. CP Forest is running 


Mr McLean: Has their labour force been substantial] 
reduced? 


Mr Lorenowich: Not substantially, to my knowledg 
anyway. We are not connected with the paper mills per si 
We are the woodlands. We supply the raw material. 


Mr B. Murdoch: I have just two things. One, I remin 
you, do not give government too much credit for rec 
the budget on the road. They did make the final decisi 
but it took quite a bit of head-knocking to get them to d 
that. I just thought I would remind you, do not give ther 
all the credit. | 

You mentioned something in there about the smal 
business grants? | 


Mr Lorenowich: Yes. | 


Mr B. Murdoch: Could you elaborate a bit more 0 
that? Because I have been looking for small busines 
grants for a lot of businesses that are going out. I thougt 
maybe you could help me. You did mention it inthere. 


Mr Lorenowich: We did have a sawmill in Sapaw 
that was shut down. It was shut down for about seven c 
eight months. There was no way it was going to reoper 
We had a number of meetings with the government peopl 
We did receive money. We received—not the local itsel: 
but the company—$1.5 million from the Ontario Develop 
ment Corp and $2 million from the heritage fund. The 
sawmill is now working. That money is being used t 
revamp that mill into metric. They have to look for a 
overseas market. Because of that softwood lumber tay 
they cannot compete with the United States, so they have t 
look for overseas markets. This mill is now running and ther 
are 144 people employed there. That was lost. It was gone 


Mr B. Murdoch: When you mentioned that, I thougt 
maybe there was a new special fund put up for small busi 
nesses. | 


Mr Lorenowich: No, I think the fund has always bee: 
there, but it has been maintained. 


Ms M. Ward: Thank you for your presentation. Yo 
mentioned you had 3,500 members. In response to M 
McLean, you said about 500 or 600 have been laid of 
When? 


Mr Lorenowich: Over the last three or four years. 


Ms M. Ward: You also mentioned the tax on the soft 
wood lumber. That was really part of my question. Yoi 
have been feeling the effects for a while, since the fre! 
trade agreement probably—or before, because that tax ac 
tually came in prior to the free trade agreement. 


Mr Lorenowich: That is correct, yes. We have hat 
two sawmills in our jurisdiction that have closed, botl 
Kimberly-Clark sawmills. 


Ms M. Ward: Has your membership declined also? 
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Mr Lorenowich: Yes. We used to have about 4,000 
smbers in this local about three or four years ago. 


“Ms M. Ward: Do you ever expect to get back to the 
int where you were in this industry? 


Mr Lorenowich: Not in this industry. We have to get 
t and organize it better. 


Ms M. Ward: Yes. The training programs and the 
ult literacy program should be a fairly substantial help to 
ur members. Actually, some of that is being delivered 
ough unions—the workplace literacy programs and the 
Ils training. The labour movement is quite involved in that. 


Mr Lorenowich: You are talking about the basic edu- 
tion for skills training program? We have had that going 
two locations and we are looking at starting it up in 
‘ee or four other locations, right on the work site. 


Ms M. Ward: So your members will be learning new 
) skills because there basically are not those jobs to go 
ck to. You do not expect that you will get back to your 
evious state? 


-Mr Lorenowich: That is correct, yes. 


Mr Jamison: I would just like to come back to where 
uu said this one mill that was helped through the ODC 
d the manufacturer’s recovery program had to retool to 
etric. By that, you had indicated you are looking at other 
fshore markets for that wood. 


Mr Lorenowich: Yes, European markets. 


Mr Jamison: Obviously we are into a free trade agree- 
ent, if that is what you want to call it, but in this particular 
ea, with the 15% tariff that is placed on your product, what 
the effect on your industry here? What is the difference? 
hat difference does that make? Put it that way. 


_Mr Lorenowich: It makes a big difference. When it 
‘st came in, the dollar had a lot lower value. Now you 
ive added the 15%, plus the dollar has gone up a danged 
_cents. That is like putting an extra 25 cents on the dollar 
1 the cost of our product on the American market. They 
st do not buy it at that price. They have, in turn, reopened 
number of their mills that were shut down over the last 
ree- or four-year period and they have just run us out of 
e market. We have still got about, I think, a 23% share of 
e American lumber market, but it was up to about 28% 
29% before free trade. It has dropped dramatically, and 
ith that drop there have been a number of closures, not 
st in Ontario but right across the country, of sawmills. 


Mr Jamison: To go on from that, you talked about this 
ant that was refurbished and over $3 million invested in 
2>w technology and retooling that plant. 


Mr Lorenowich: That is right. 


Mr Jamison: You also talked about the adult literacy. I 
ant to talk about the workforce for a second. Obviously, 
ke any other workforce, you have a mixture of people 
iere who have different ethnic origins and different edu- 
tional skills. People who have been there a great number 
f years may not have their education up to standard for 
idustry, because there seems to be a grade 12 standard 
cross the board now. Especially in the area of literacy, 
‘ith the introduction of technology, these kind of things, 


without those programs, the training and adult literacy pro- 
grams, would your workforce have been able to adapt, for 
instance, in the position of this mill being retooled and 
technologies being brought in? 

Mr Lorenowich: Most of them do adapt on their own, 
but there are small pockets in each group that just do not 
adapt unless they are taught. These are the pockets we 
have been working on at the present time. It has not oc- 
curred in that particular sawmill. It has occurred in our 
woods operations, where we have a number of different 
nationalities who have taken it to learn just basic English, 
the rudiments of reading and writing, just enough, as you say, 
to get along to technological change. We have a number of 
changes in the woods. Where it was the bucksaw and the 
horse skidding the wood out before, years ago, now you 
have fantastic pieces of equipment out there that are worth 
millions of dollars each. You have to know how to run them. 

Mr Mahoney: Just to clarify this—I think there was 
an attempt to clarify it, but I want to make sure it is on the 
record as being clear—the sawmill did not get saved by 
the $57 million in small business money. The sawmill was 
saved by the Ontario Development Corp, more specifically 
the Northern Ontario Development Corp, by a program 
that was put in place by the previous government. I do not 
mind at all that you are supportive of this government, but 
I just want to make sure that when you give it credit for 
something, it really did it. In this case, they did not. Having 
said that, I am delighted that the sawmill has been saved. I 
think that is the important issue and the bottom line. 

With regard to the budget, we have yet to hear the 
details of how that $57 million will be spent or made 
available to small business. That information has not been 
made clear and it would appear that there is some wran- 
gling going on. Perhaps the parliamentary assistant and the 
advocate for small business could tell us exactly when the 
money is going to start. He got it in his briefcase. He is now 
going to release it. Wonderful. This is progressive govern- 
ment at its best. They are just flowing the information out 
in mounds and mounds of paper. 
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Mr Jamison: The brochure has been out for four 
months. 

Mr Mahoney: But you will admit that program did 
not save the sawmill, I am sure. 

I want to question you on the OSAP program, because 
the head office has been moved here, which again was 
implemented and initiated by the former government. 
OSAP is a tremendous program, but we all recognize that 
there was an 8% increase by this government, contrary to 
the promise that it had made in the agenda for power that 
was put out prior to the election—I am sorry, it is the 
Agenda for People. There was an 8% increase in the tu- 
ition fee. How does that relate, in your knowledge, to the 
increase in the OSAP funding? 

Mr Lorenowich: I do not have too much knowledge 
on that. What we are saying is that programs, as you say, 
may have been in place prior to this government taking 
power. Now they have kept these programs. They have 
also expanded on a good number of these programs, rather 
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than making cutbacks. I have a son who works in that very 
building you are talking about. I am very pleased that he is 
working and he got into that building. 

Mr Mahoney: I am sure you are. There was an in- 
crease in tuition fees of 8%. That was part of the budget 
announcement, contrary to what had been promised. 

Let me ask you now, as the vice-president of a union, 
of a local—and I have some understanding of this because 
my dad was national director of the steelworkers for 26 years 
and a vice-president of the Canadian Labour Congress. I 
grew up in the labour movement. I recall the days of Bill 
Mahoney and Johnny Barker and Larry Sefton and a lot of 
those good folks when they were very pragmatic in their 
approach to dealing with the corporations, when they rec- 
ognized that the best way to protect the jobs for the rank 
and file in the union, in the local, was to ensure that the 
company could open its door on Monday moming and 
perhaps make a small profit on Friday afternoon. The 
workers would then have a place to work and they could 
participate and should be paid fairly. 

The business community, both small and large, looks at 
this budget and the long-term debt financing of this govern- 
ment, the projection to double, perhaps more than double, 
the total debt in this province, the projection to take the 
debt service, which was at nine cents out of every $1 under 
our administration, up to as high as 20 cents, approximat- 
ing the federal problem, which is now, we all know, totally 
out of control at 35 or 36 cents, the business community, 
notwithstanding all the accolades we are hearing from the 
predetermined deputants here this morning—with all due 
respect, I appreciate your coming—well, you can wave if 
you like, but it is pretty obvious when you look at the list 
here in every town we are going to that this is just a 
cooked deal going on. That is fine. I think the government 
is smart for doing it, actually. 

But how does the business community, at such odds to 
what we are hearing here this morning, such total disagree- 
ment to what we are hearing here this morning—surely to 
goodness there has to be some kind of middle ground that 
says this government is not the latest, greatest saviour of 
the economy in Ontario. Why are people so afraid of this 
budget and where are your men and women going to work 
in the next five years when the debt chokes the life out of 
the province? 

Mr Lorenowich: I do not know how you can say that 
when James Frank from the Conference Board of Canada 
says this budget is a confidence builder. 

Mr Mahoney: Do you want a list of the guys who are 
apoplectic over this problem? 

Mr Lorenowich: A University of Toronto economist 
says there is nothing wrong with this budget. 

Mr Mahoney: Where are your men going to work, sir? 
That is my question. Where the hell are they going to work 
when the sawmills are being shut down? They are going to 
be on government assistance, for God’s sake. 

Mr Lorenowich: The sawmills are not being shut 
down by this budget. The sawmills are being shut down by 
that 15% tax of the previous government. 

Mr Mahoney: This budget stops it, right? 
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Mr Lorenowich: It has not been stopped as yet. | 
Mr Mahoney: Open your eyes, sir. With due res 
open your eyes and stop letting the NDP dogma clo 
your thinking on this budget. It is an absolute disaster. 
Interjections. 


Mr Mahoney: If there is a little pain over there j 
hearing this stuff, then squirm in your seats, guys. 


Mrs Sullivan: Mr Lorenowich, you have indicat 
that the wage protection fund has already assisted some 
your workers. To my knowledge, that wage protecti 
fund is not up and running. The legislation has not passe, 
Indeed, there has already been an announcement from ty 
minister that changes the provisions of the wage ie 





fund that were announced in the budget. I would like 
know how in fact you believe the wage protection fund 
assisted your workers. 
Mr Lorenowich: I did not say it has assisted them; 
the present time, I said we appreciate that being used 
protect employees who lose jobs. 
Mrs Sullivan: Do you understand how the provisio, 
of that have changed? 
Mr Lorenowich: No, I do not. If there has been, 
recent change, I do not. | 
Mrs Sullivan: I think you will find it is less helpf 
than you thought it was going to be. | 
Mr Lorenowich: It appeared to be very helpful the 
when it first came out. If there have been some changes, 
am not aware of them. 


i 

Mr McLean: There was 28% being exported from tl 
province. We are now down to 23%. You indicate we a 
depleting our forests more quickly than they are beit 
regenerated at the 23%. We would have been depletir 
them a lot faster at 28%, so therefore the forest industi 
would have come to a standstill closer, years down tl 
road, to an end. Basically, we had an environmentalist he 
this morning who indicated, with regard to the chlorine tl 
mills are producing—have our environmental policies hé 
any detrimental effect or caused any closing of the mills? 
Mr Lorenowich: They have not, as far as I am awar) 
actually closed strictly because of that issue, no. | 


Mr McLean: But he indicated this morning they ai 
really going to make this happen, they are going to mak 
the mills take that chlorine—I guess it is coming from th 
forest before it goes in the front door. What do you say { 
that comment? 

Mr Lorenowich: That is in the paper mill itself. The 
use chlorine in the process, right in the paper mill. That hz 
nothing to do with the woods itself. | 

Mr McLean: But it comes out into the stream, does | 
not? : 

Mr Lorenowich: I guess it is discharged into the lake 
or streams or wherever they discharge it. | 

Mr McLean: But if he gets his way and tries to sto 
that from happening, what do you put in place of it? Id 
not know, I am just asking. | 

Mr Lorenowich: Apparently there is a new system. | 
do not know if there is anyone here who represents pape 
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s who is going to appear before you, but there is a new 
juct at the experimental stage right now that will get rid 
ie chlorine. They will not have to use it. It is only used for 
tening of the paper, I believe, for the bleaching process. 
Mr McLean: Is the other method a lot more expensive? 
Mr Lorenowich: It probably is. Initially, they all are. 
Mr B. Murdoch: From your brief I am led to believe 
you agree with this budget, so you must agree with 
cit funding. 

Mr Lorenowich: Short term. 

Mr B. Murdoch: How long do you think your mills 
ld operate in the same sort of manner and stay alive? 
Mr Lorenowich: In the short term they can. You can- 
do it over the long haul, and hopefully this government 
not have budgets like this over the long haul. 

Mrs Sullivan: They have already said they will. 

Mr Sutherland: Short term. 

Mr B. Murdoch: Unfortunately, they sit for the next four 
ts. They have already presented it, so if you agree with 
budget, they also present at the same time that their 
g-term goals for the next four years would be to double it. 
Mr Lorenowich: Four years is not long term. 

Mr B. Murdoch: So you think your mills could probably 
on for four years deficit funding and stay alive? 

Mr Lorenowich: Yes, sure. They have up to this point, 
ones that are plainly losing money. If you look at 
itibi, they claim they have been losing money for 20 
ws and yet they have just been hauling it out of the 
intry apparently. 

Mr B. Murdoch: In the meantime you say they have 
n laying people off, so that is okay, too, I guess; deficit 
ding and lay people off. 

Mr Lorenowich: Our people are getting laid off 
ough technological change. They are still producing the 
ne amount of wood. 

Mr B. Murdoch: Not because the companies are losing 
mney, then? 

Mr Lorenowich: No. 

Mr McLean: I appreciate your comments this morning. 
e first job I ever had was working in the bush and I can 
| you it was not with a power saw. 

Mr Christopherson: Mr Lorenowich, I want to thank 
a very much for your presentation. Unfortunately, we 
seeing a little bit of what we saw in Toronto. I thought 
-were coming out of that, badgering witnesses and try- 
: to discredit them, either saying their political support 
‘one party or another is motivating them to be here and 
tefore negates anything they might have to say, or trying 
portray witnesses as having no idea of real economics 
d not understanding the issues. 

I think it is important to understand that there is a 
lanced debate taking place in this province about 
1ether we went down the right road. There is not only the 
mference Board of Canada, which you have talked about 

rightly, but there are 59 other economists who signed a 
atement that started these hearings, saying they sup- 
ted where we were going. Michael McCracken of 


Informetrica, who is a very well respected economist in 
this province, has also supported the direction in which we 
are going. It is really not a question of any kind of whacko 
economics, which is how some of the opposition members 
would like to portray it, but rather a real, decent philosoph- 
ical debate on what is important for the people of Ontario 
and what direction we want to go in. 

Having said that, I would just like to correct the record 
that, to the best of my knowledge, there is nothing in the 
budget statement that talks about a 20-cent servicing cost 
on the debt. We are talking about it rising to 12.4 cents, 
which is quite a bit different from the 34 cents we are now 
seeing with the federal government. 

In light of the two directions that are available, the 
Mulroney approach to economics and the Ontario NDP 
approach to economics, there has been some talk here about 
long-term benefit. What about the long-term foundation and 
infrastructure of Ontario’s economy? I would like to ask you, 
on behalf of your members, which long-term approach you 
think is going to serve your members in the final analysis? 


Mr Lorenowich: As you are aware by my presenta- 
tion, we are in favour of the budget. People who are on 
welfare do not pay taxes. It is as simple as that. If they are out 
of work, they are not going to pay taxes, and what is the 
government going to do then? That is the way we see it. 


The Chair: Thank you for presenting your brief to the 
committee. 
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NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
WOMEN’S DECADE COUNCIL 

The Chair: I would like to call on the Northwestern 
Ontario Women’s Decade Council. Please identify your- 
selves for Hansard. Welcome to the standing committee on 
finance and economic affairs on the budget hearing. You 
have one half-hour. The time left over after your presentation, 
up to a half an hour, will be question and answer period from 
the three parties. 


Ms Untinen: Good morning. I am Leni Untinen, co- 
ordinator of the Northwestern Ontario Women’s Decade 
Council, and this is Brenda Cryderman, our chairperson. 

The Northwestern Ontario Women’s Decade Council is 
a non-partisan, volunteer-based organization, composed of 
members of district women’s groups as well as individu- 
als. Its main goal is to improve the quality of life of 
women in northwestern Ontario in all spheres, economic, 
social and political. For the past 15 years we have worked 
on issues and concerns of northern women. 

The state of Ontario’s economy and the April 29, 1991 
budget which addresses the economy is a major concern to 
area women. For our definition of economy, we would like 
to quote from a publication called Getting Started on So- 
cial Analysis in Canada. It is attributed to the United 
Church of Canada. It reads: 

“The economy is something we share in common. It is 
the way we put together human and natural resources for 
the good of the common life. It is a vast collective enterprise 
and is the domain of no particular subgroup in society. It 
must be marked by justice, participation and sustainability. 
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It summons us in the time of our stewardship to be good 
gardeners and partners. 

“There is no doubt that we are in a changing world, no 
longer in a manufacturing age. The information and ser- 
vices sector is growing in size and dominance. Natural 
resources, once taken for granted and abundant, have now 
become scarce and are recognized to be finite. Global 
competitors are making strong inroads into once-secure 
markets. Small business development is now seen as the 
panacea for local economic problems and the federal and 
provincial governments are offering a multitude of pro- 
grams to train and finance iridividuals wishing to establish 
small business. Entrepreneurship, diversification and long- 
range planning are the key words in current economic de- 
velopment jargon. The emphasis is now at the local level. 
Communities are encouraged to take local responsibility in 
addressing their own concerns. Large-scale foreign invest- 
ors are no longer considered the answer to local economic 
woes and recognition, access and use of local resources are 
being encouraged. In such a framework the voice, partici- 
pation and involvement of women may be given greater 
credence and attention.” 

It is with the voice of women that we speak to you 
today. In order to understand the present status of women 
living in northwestern Ontario resource-based communi- 
ties, we offer the following 1989 statistics, based on our 
research with 956 women from 16 communities through- 
out the area. Sixty-one per cent of the women were in the 
labour force full- and part-time; 90% of the employed 
women work in the traditional female occupation sectors 
of sales, services, health and education; more than half 
were high school graduates, with 28% having earned a 
post-secondary degree, certificate or diploma. 

In the previous year, 40% had taken a course related to 
employment or further education; 56% of the employed 
women earned less than $20,000 per year, with only 17% 
earning more than $30,000. Eighty per cent of the women 
were married, with 67% of their partners employed in the 
community’s primary industry, and 84% have children. 
The traditional picture of the family in northwestern On- 
tario, as in Canada, is changing. The husband-wife family 
with only the husband working accounts for only 27% of 
domestic relationships. The husband-wife family with both 
spouses working now makes up more than 50% of all 
families. The single-parent family, 82% of which are fe- 
male-headed, make up 13% of Canadian families. In the 
1990s, one marriage in two will likely end in divorce. Four 
tenths of families headed by women are poor, compared to 
one tenth of the families headed by men, and over 72% of 
the elderly poor are women. Well over a million of 
Canada’s children live below the poverty line. 

As the above statistics indicate, many women already 
live in poverty and many more are only a circumstance 
away. Economic planning must take into account the 
changing reality of families in the 1990s, and not be based 
on the assumption of the traditional family of past genera- 
tions. Employment and Immigration Canada’s report, the 
Ontario Labour Market, November 17, 1990, states that 
“Ontario’s seasonally-adjusted unemployment rate was 2.1% 
higher than in November 1989. Since November 1989, 
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nine out of 10 jobs lost were accounted for by men, 1 
flecting the severe downturn in the male-dominated mar 
facturing and construction industries.” These figures m) 
be viewed as a trend. 

This is substantiated by Employment and Immigratij 
Canada and the Ontario Ministry of Skills Developme; 
both of which project that, while the labour force is gro. 
ing at only half the rate it was during the 1970s, women 
participation will increase and account for half of t} 
workforce within the next 10 years. There are severe co. 
sequences to this trend, bearing in mind that women eaj 
an average of 65% of male earnings, and 61% of wom| 
with at least one child under six participate in the la 
force and face costs of up to $6,000 per year for licens 
child care. The shift in male and female workforce parti 
pation rates, the disparity in earnings and subsequent di 
parity in taxable and disposable incomes, and the fact th; 
more women will become the primary income eame; 
have serious financial and systemic implications fj 
women; for both traditional and non-traditional familie 
for the community; for the region; and for this province. | 

Despite many concerns from across the country, t) 
federal government entered into the Canada/US free trai 
agreement. Its intent was to improve the economies | 
both countries, to strive for full employment and improv 
living standards, and to strengthen both countries in tl 
international marketplace, with both countries’ ability _ 
take measures to safeguard public welfare fully preservec 
1130 

The agreement appears to be falling short of its goal 
Canadians were promised jobs, jobs, jobs, and the be 
adjustment programs in the world which, to date, hay 
been undelivered. Ontario’s unemployment rate continu. 
to creep higher. The unemployment insurance legislatio 
Bill C-21, has resulted in replacing insurance protectic 
with the welfare system. In Thunder Bay this past wint) 
welfare payments were up 53% and the case load up 464 
This is consistent with increases in district communities. 

Outshopping has become a new Canadian word. TI 
Pigeon River border crossing, which serves the relative 
small portion of Ontario residents in northwestern Ontari 
reported that $19 million in declared goods were broug 
across the border in a one-year study period ending Ju 
1989, and it continues to increase. Manufacturers and fr: 
tailers press for additional concessions in their attempts | 
compete. Canadian and Ontario companies attempt to n 
gotiate salary and benefit freezes or reductions. 

In the meantime, northwestern Ontario women ar 
their families are forced to live with the impact of Ottawa! 
present economic policies, such as: decreased disposab 
incomes; the decline in the softwood and pulp and pap: 
markets and subsequent downsizing of the male labo 
force through layoffs and closures, resulting in the loss ( 
primary income; the necessity for more women to seé¢ 
employment, and their subsequent transition to the role ( 
primary breadwinners, often on under $20,000 per yea 
the social ramifications of the stress of economic crisis / 
terms of violence, alcoholism, and barriers to participatic 
in community activities due to costs; and the shift in tl 
tax burden from the federal level to the provincial leve 
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| further to the municipal level, coming at a time when 

commercial and industrial tax base is declining and is 
alting in cutbacks to community-based support ser- 
2s, We submit to the standing committee on finance and 
nomic affairs hearing that northwestern Ontario women 
very aware of present realities, policies and practices. 

Families among the rising welfare recipients, families 
o with recent business and industry downsizing and clo- 
es are experiencing having to rely on the very public 
istance system they have for years criticized, know the 
erity of the recession. Families who are faced with 
men necessarily becoming the primary breadwinners 
beginning to understand that this is not a temporary 
sis but a restructuring of our economy along with a 
tructuring of their family unit. Families where women 
e barriers to re-entering the workforce due to the high 
st or unavailability of child care know the frustration of 
recession. Families where the primary male income 
; been replaced by a primary female income averaging 
‘cents on the male dollar know the harshness of reces- 
n reality and are now understanding the necessity for 
y equity. Middle-income families know the decrease in 
posable income that comes with a 42% tax bite out of 
ery additional dollar earned, and a further 8% to 15% 
ded to most goods and services purchased. Families who 
: forced by necessity to leave the community where they 
re raised and anticipated remaining, know the pain of 
: recession. 

The Northwestern Ontario Women’s Decade Council 
bmits to these hearings that women do not make budget 
d social spending demands because we do not know, but 
cause we do. Each of us in our daily lives is called upon 
balance our incomes and expenditures and to decide for 
1ich investments we are prepared to incur debt. We under- 
ind the consequences of not adequately budgeting. We 
:0 understand, within our family units, which individuals 
> disadvantaged and dependent and where and why we 
ust share our resources. We are capable, with complete 
d correct information, of applying that knowledge to 
ciety and deciding where we must spend, where we must 
ve, and where we must share. 

Women can no longer afford to subsidize the economy 
rough low wages. Pay equity and employment equity are 
» longer only desired as wage and employment adjust- 
ents to ensure women receive equal pay for work of 
‘al value. They are not benefits for what was once con- 
dered the secondary labour force, but in fact adequate 
id just remuneration for the primary labour force. 

Pay and employment equity are the cornerstones of 
ntario’s commitment to equal opportunity and to valuing 
i labour force. Pay and employment equity are manda- 
ry to the preservation and protection of Ontario workers, 
ntario families, and Ontario quality of life. 

The Northwestern Ontario Women’s Decade Council 
mgratulates the Ontario government for this step, out- 
ned in the recent budget, and it is only a step towards pay 
id employment equity for all Ontario workers. It comes 
>t at a time when we cannot afford it, but at a time when 
e cannot afford not to have it in practice. 
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The people of Ontario spoke to their desire for social 
assistance reform through the Social Assistance Review 
Committee’s 1988 report Transitions. The report was 
clearly aimed not only at assisting those who are in need 
but at ensuring that individuals are able to make the transi- 
tion from dependence to autonomy and from exclusion on 
the margins of society to integration within the mainstream 
of community life. 

Recommendations from Transitions offer alternatives 
to continued crisis management. We have nothing to gain 
by waiting to institute these initiatives. The present financial 
burden of social assistance expenditures only demonstrates 
that the folly was in having waited as long as we did. 

It is difficult to associate the situation of the homeless 
with the picture of Ontario that is portrayed to the world. 
The Ontario government must continue to set affordable, 
adequate housing as a priority. The development of 35,000 
units of co-operative and non-profit housing is urgently 
needed to provide Ontario citizens with their basic need 
for shelter. 

A just and humane society cannot condone or ignore 
the physical and emotional abuse targeted at three quarters 
of its population: its women and children. Violence against 
women and children persists because of unchanged histori- 
cal attitudes, unequal economic status and unequal power 
relationships. Women and children must be protected. The 
government of Ontario must allocate resources and call on 
the expertise of all who are in a position to assist in order 
to eradicate male violence against women and children in 
our society. 

The time frame to institute pay and employment equity, 
adequate child care, affordable housing, social assistance 
reform, and protection of women and children from violence 
is not negotiable. The time is now. Fortunately the architects 
of the 1991 provincial budget chose not to ignore the human 
toll of the recession they were faced with in preparing their 
economic blueprint. 

We wish to state that we did not find the 1991 budget a 
particularly encouraging document. It is difficult to re- 
spond to with enthusiasm. The Northwestern Ontario 
Women’s Decade Council is extremely concerned with the 
size of the anticipated deficit and with contributing factors. 
The inherited $3-billion deficit following announcements 
of a balanced budget scarce months before, along with 
cutbacks from the federal government, left little room to 
manoeuvre. We are further concerned by increased taxes, 
which will finance only a portion of the deficit. We are not 
unsympathetic to concerns and criticisms made by interest 
groups, including many individuals, organizations and 
small business. It is obvious that the entire budget process 
and the strategies in terms of both income and expenditures 
are inadequate to respond to the realities of the 1990s. 

The Northwestern Ontario Women’s Decade Council 
believes that the provincial budget must reflect the envi- 
ronment in which we want to live. We further believe that 
the budget must be fair to all Ontario citizens. 

Moreover, we are concerned with the time and money 
that has been allocated to this process of responding to a 
budget that will proceed despite these hearings. We are 
convinced that resources allocated to this process of criticism 
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could have been far better used for proactive strategies 
such as the Fair Tax Commission and to develop a better 
process of consultation and input for future budgets. Let’s 
get on with it. 
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Ms M. Ward: Thank you for your brief. It sounds like 
you have a very interesting organization that does some 
very good work in terms of research. I do not know of any 
similar organizations, although there may be some. 

I was interested in a comment on page 4, “Families 
among the rising welfare recipients, families who with re- 
cent business and industry downsizing and closures are 
experiencing having to rely on the very public assistance 
system they had for years criticized, know the severity of 
the recession.” . 

Obviously you are talking about people who have 
never before been in the situation of having to rely on 
welfare. There is a great deal of criticism of welfare recipi- 
ents as being lazy and undeserving and so on. That is not 
the case then? 


Ms Untinen: This is true. 


Ms M. Ward: And you have seen a lot of that, people 
who previously had good jobs, possibly? 


Ms Untinen: Yes. In the past winter our welfare offi- 
cers were telling us that people who never, ever dreamed 
‘they would be relying on social assistance were showing 
up. Situations were such that their UIC had now run out, or 
they were waiting to qualify for UIC, or that there were 
women coming in saying that they were separated, be- 
cause there just was not any money. The welfare officers 
were quite sure that that probably was not the long-term 
situation, but forced by economics and needing to feed the 
kids, that is what ordinary, traditional families were re- 
duced to doing in order to survive. 


Ms M. Ward: I do not know whether you have had the 
same thing here or not, but in Toronto, in certain parts of 
the press, we have had a great deal of welfare-bashing. 
One particular columnist and two papers down there have 
published a series of articles claiming that a family of four 
would have to make $45,000 to get the equivalent of what 
they would receive on welfare, which was not true, as 
another newspaper pointed out. 


I do not think I have too much time. 
The Chair: You have about a minute and a half. 


Ms M. Ward: I would like to comment on your clos- 
ing remarks too, about the resources allocated to this pro- 
cess. To a certain degree I agree with you, but we are 
hearing people, and it is information that is not going to go 
to waste. I think the Treasurer has indicated that he is 
interested in looking at a better budget process—the par- 
liamentary assistant here might want to comment on that if 
he has time—to make it more open, less secretive. 

We did have pre-budget hearings also. We were not 
travelling at that point— 


The Chair: Ms Ward, is that part of the question? 


Ms M. Ward: It was not a question. I wanted to com- 
ment on that. I am glad to see your support for the Fair Tax 
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Commission, and we certainly hope there are 0; 
changes by that. . 


Mrs Sullivan: Ms Untinen and Mrs Cryderman 
think this is an excellent brief you have prepared. I 
familiar with the work of the council in various an 
where you have made presentations to government 4 
committees in the past, and I am very pleased to see this) 

One of the things that really struck me in your bi 
was the indication that there is, probably in this are 
heavier impact because of job loss, which is predominan 
male, leaving the income source for the family’s femg 
earning lower-level incomes. One of the things that has 
come up at these hearings—I think you are the first gr 
to raise it—relates to the question of cross-border « 
shopping. We know that out shopping is not a new thi 
for Fort William, but it has certainly been signific 
increased in the past. What we also know is that wom: 
tend to be working in the service sector retail opera 
which are affected by the out shopping issues. ; 


One of the things that we see in this budget are 











creases in gas, liquor and tobacco taxes that are triggers 

cross-border shopping, and I would like some comme 
from you on where you see action that could and should: 
taken by the province to deal with the out shopping iss: 
and comments you have in relationship to the effect | 
women. | 


Ms Untinen: This is my personal concern about ¢ 
shopping. I cannot criticize anybody who is going to shy 
anywhere they are going to get the best bang for thi 
buck. Where I do have a real concern is that people are 11 
paying their provincial tax on those goods they are brir 
ing back, and they are the people who need those servic 
in place, so I think that is one area that is within the pr 
vincial jurisdiction where something can be done to adji 
that particular problem. 

I also think that we need some of kind of ee 
impetus to local business people, some kind of assistan 
to helping them look at whatever sort of unique and difft 
ent ways they can compete. There certainly are may? 
some cost differences there that cannot be adjusted, bul 
do not believe that everything everybody picks up in t) 











United States is the bargain they went for. There are 
whole lot of other concerns and reasons. 


I also think that the free trade agreement was the thi! 
that gave the big publicity to people to go across the be 
der and shop. It was mostly always there anyway, but all ! 
a sudden it was promoted, almost, as some kind of guidi| 
thing for families to do because of the free trade agre 
ment. Whether or not that boils down into the reality 
what is happening is another matter, but people got th 
impetus from saying, “We can run across the border al 
get all these bargains.” 





Mr B. Ward: You mean in effect it encouraged it? 


Ms Untinen: It is more of a perception of what is o 
there than reality of what is happening. 


Mrs Sullivan: Do you think that the province shoul 
in fact draw back on increases on gas, liquor and tobac) 
tax? Would that be an assistance? 
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Ms Untinen: It is a tough one. If you have to get the 
sey somewhere, particularly on liquor and tobacco, 
1 of which I pay my tax on, I would rather it was there 
1 on something that would particularly hurt people, that 
1 were necessity items that were being increased. 

Mrs Sullivan: But what if it means that your stores are 
ing and people are no longer working in them? 

The Chair: Excuse me, Mrs Sullivan. We ran out of 
e. Mr McLean. 

Mr McLean: It is a excellent brief and one of the 
er ones we have had today. I have a couple of questions 
it. Do you have a battered women’s facility here in 
inder Bay? 

Ms Untinen: Yes, we do. 

Mr McLean: What would be the average use of it, 
‘might stay? 

Ms Untinen: Overnight stay? There is a maximum use 
six weeks’ stay if women need to find additional hous- 
. I think the average is around 90%, but often it is over 
yacity; it just depends. 

Mr McLean: What numbers does it hold? 

‘Ms Cryderman: It is licensed for up to 19, and that is 
juding women and children. In the last year it has al- 
ys had a waiting list, so it has always been at capacity. 
th change to legislation that they can get priority on 
asing, we usually have women in and out in six weeks. 

; Mr McLean: We had some statistics this morning with 
ard to the use of the soup kitchens and the food banks, 
d you give us a lot of percentages, but there is none in 
re which would indicate to me what percentage male or 
nale would be using the food banks. Would it be the 
igle mother? Do you have any idea? 

“Ms Cryderman: I do not have statistics on food 
nks, but I do know that many of the women who come 
to our transition house, until we got them a priority on 
> housing list—and some of the fund-raising we do, we 
ep them in groceries. We add to their groceries for the 
st year they are out there. 
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Mr McLean: But it is mostly females, is it? 


Ms Cryderman: It is females with children. There are 
many male children. 

Ms Untinen: That we are seeing. However, I also un- 
derstand there is a high population of youth and male 
youth who also use the food banks because there are not 
jobs for them. 

Mr McLean: Would the majority of the soup kitchen 
be male? 


Ms Cryderman: I do not think the majority. I do not 
know this from Decade, I know this from my work. I used 
to be a supervisor at family and children’s services and we 
ran the street program. I would say that the soup kitchen 
and the kids on the street who are getting that thing, still 
the highest percentage of the people out there are female. I 
do not see the highest percentage of them being male, but I 
do not have the statistics and research on that. 

Mr McLean: The final question is the increase to the 
civil servants, some 5.7%, some up to 11% in the budget- 
ary policy, in times such as we are. Do you believe that 
would be a proper move at this time, for a government to 
increase salaries of all the civil servants? 

Ms Cryderman: I am not going to speak against in- 
creasing salaries of civil servants. I am not a civil servant, 
but I think you have to look at what their salaries were. It 
is a collective bargaining issue and you negotiate it. 

The Chair: Thank you for appearing before our com- 
mittee. It was quite informative. 

Because of the limited time we have this afternoon and 
our flight to Sault Ste Marie, the best course would proba- 
bly be for everyone to check out during the lunch hour so 
that the group is ready to leave without delay when we 
finish at 3:15. Checkout time is 1 o’clock. The luggage can 
be stored at the front desk. There is a room up there. 

We will dismiss this committee. It resumes at 1 o’clock 
sharp. 

The committee recessed at 1153. 
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The committee resumed at 1312. 


DOUBLE RAINBOW 
EXPLORATION SERVICES INC 


The Chair: Please identify yourself for Hansard. 


Mr Laws: My name is Greg Laws and I am the president 
and co-owner of Double Rainbow Exploration Services Inc. 


The Chair: Carry on with your presentation. At the 
end, there will be questions divided equally among the 
three parties. 


Mr Laws: My wife and I are co-owners of Double 
Rainbow Exploration Services. This small business provides 
computer-related services including word processing, 
computer-aided drafting and consulting. 

Since we rely on contracts principally from the mining 
industry, the profit and loss statement did not look too 
good in 1989-90, our first year of operation. In 1990-91, 
the statement improved for two reasons: One, we were 
successful in bidding on the contract for services in Sioux 
Lookout, Red Lake and Kenora; two, we did not pay our- 
selves any salary. However, we are looking forward to the 
1991-92 fiscal year as we have already paid off our On- 
tario New Ventures loan and repaid some of our share- 
holder loan. 

I will be speaking today in favour of the budget which 
has come under fire for one reason, the deficit. I will be 
speaking from the perspective of the small business co- 
owner who understands the successful use of deficit fi- 
nancing for growth. 

There are three key topics I would like to discuss with 
you today. The first topic is the content of the budget 
address, some of its futures and its direction. The second is 
the setting up of a capital fund as outlined in budget paper D. 
The third topic will be the content of budget paper E, 
“Ontario in the 1990s.” 

To summarize, the budget address was all about fighting 
the recession, not the deficit. The fiscal policy of the federal 
government is partly to blame for the deficit situation we 
face in Ontario. Projections show that federal transfers to 
Ontario in 1991-92 will be $1.6 billion below previous 
commitments. The Ontario government had several op- 
tions to reduce the size of its deficit. Which programs to 
shut down? How many hospital beds to cut back on? 
Which shelters to close? By what amount would they have 
raised corporate or personal income tax? The decision was 
to maintain the level of services and not to raise corporate 
Or personal income tax. . 

The provincial government also decided to invest in 
the future of Ontario, an investment in capital towards 
infrastructure and assets when other governments in Can- 
ada are cutting back. 

This decision is similar to that of a contrarian investor. 
The expectation of a high return in the future motivates the 
contrarian to invest. I believe this contrarian investment 
strategy will pay off, that with the co-operation of all the 
partners involved, the future Ontario economy will be one 
of the most competitive in Canada. 
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This budget and its content in style is similar to a br 
ness plan. There are two other elements of the plan 
addition to long-term fiscal planning. They are setting u 
capital fund and goals for the future. 

Three parts of the budget address which are of parti 
lar interest to me include the incentives announced 
northern Ontario, the creation of a Fair Tax Commissj 
and long-term fiscal planning, as I have mentioned. 

Budget items important to northern Ontario reside; 
include the allocation to us of 30% of the anti-recessj 
program budget, the intention to sign a new $30-milli 
five-year federal-provincial mineral development agr 
ment and the addition of $3.4 million more to improve § 
health travel grant program. i 

These items will result in direct and indirect benef: 
for northern Ontario’s small business owners. The alloca 
of 30% of the anti-recession program spending will ha: 
positive impact on many of the economies in northern C 
tario communities. . 

Similarly, the signing of the new Canadian-Onta) 
mineral development agreement will benefit the mini: 
industry, which is very important to my future. The discove 
of new mineral deposits results in many economic spin 
effects. 

Finally, a healthy labour pool is an essential ingredient) 
the success of all small businesses. Increases to the fundi 
of the travel grant program will provide more of the vo 
force with access to health care. 

The creation of a Fair Tax Commission is an importa 
step in a successful economic and social budget for Ontar. 
The commission will be undertaking the first major revie 
of Ontario’s tax system in 25 years. Co-operation from | 
partners in the process will be crucial. Of interest to | 
business owners is the proposed minimum corporate t 
for Ontario. In fact, perhaps no other issue is more mpl 
to us. I would encourage all business people to participz 
fully in determining their future and not to let differenc} 
and opinion interfere with their input. 

Fairer taxation also requires acting to prevent fal} 
large-scale property value increases through speculatic, 
An Ontario land speculation tax would be important | 
thousands of prospective entrepreneurs purchasing land ' 
renting property. Action taken in the budget illustrates t) 
social democratic idea of fairer taxation. People at t 
lower end of the income scale will have their person 
income taxes reduced; people at the higher end of the i 
come scale will have their taxes increased through an i 
crease in the personal surtax rate. This should come as 1) 
surprise. It is a basic principle for social democrats th 
those most able to pay do so. 

In co-ordination with the budget initiatives com} 
long-term fiscal planning. The key items in the creation 
a long-term fiscal plan for Ontario are the setting up of 
Treasury Board whose mandate would be to carry 0 
multi-year budgeting; the introduction of an expenditu 
review and evaluation process; the co-operation of ti 
public and private sector in the creation of the fiscal pla 
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the co-operation of the public in the form of consulta- 
s such as the one in which we are participating today. 
All these elements of long-term fiscal planning are fa- 
ar to business owners in one form or another. A suc- 
ful business must have a person responsible for its 
to-day management. This person reviews the expenses 
‘this allows strategic planning to take place. Internal 
external co-operation, particularly with your banker, is 
ortant to a successful business. 

Finally, consultation with your clients on their con- 
is is essential if the business is to succeed. 


) 

Setting up the Ontario capital fund will provide the 
ario government with a new approach to capital invest- 
it planning. Budget paper D outlines two types of capital: 
sical capital, the investment of dollars to create tangible 
ts; and human capital, investment by the government 
ts people, particularly through training and education 
grams. 

Physical capital investments are essential to a healthy 
yincial economy. This budget proposes to invest almost 
| billion more than the interim budget in physical capital 
ansion. This investment represents about 16% of the total 
11-92 deficit. 

Some of the investment will be targeted for the following 
\istries: Transportation; Colleges and Universities; Health; 
ironment; Industry, Trade and Technology; Housing; and 
srgy. What responsible business owner could disagree 
h the need for these capital investments in Ontario? 
There are many examples of how investments such as 
se benefit Ontario and its businessmen. Investment in 
\sportation allows for more efficient and lower-cost 
sportation of goods and services. Similarly, the servicing 
and lays the base for more housing and industrial growth. 
Finally, public capital spending provides direct stimulus 
he private sector. This would include increases in employ- 
nt within the construction and trade sector, as well as the 
sineering and services sector. 

‘Human capital investments are more difficult to measure 
dollars. However, as outlined in the budget, the key to 
wth and prosperity is an educated, adaptable, motivated 
1 skilled workforce. 

This brings me to some statements on what is probably 
most important section of the budget, the Ontario 
yvernment’s goals for the future, as outlined in budget 
yer E. This document outlines the path by which the 
tario government will achieve fiscal and economic suc- 
iS in the 1990s. 

The budget paper outlines two approaches to structural 
inge. The federal government approach to change includes 
vatization, deregulation, tax reform, such as the GST, and 
: free trade agreement. According to the budget paper, 
s path is leading to neither higher incomes, nor to an 
hanced capacity to adapt. The provincial government 
sroach, as outlined, will be to play the role of a facilitator 
structural change. Further, it will promote development 
high-value-added, high-wage jobs through strategic 
ttnerships. 

The Ontario government believes that increased equity 
d co-operation are necessary for sustainable prosperity. 
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The paper identifies the key to competition in the 1990s as 
gaining strategic advantage. Gaining the advantage in- 
volves introducing innovative processes and products. It 
further identifies the important, long-term competitive 
challenge for Ontario. This is the province’s ability to ad- 
dress the gap in productivity growth between it and its 
major trading partners. 

The paper goes on to outline Ontario’s economic 
strengths, including its economic foundation, its socially 
progressive attitude and the quality of its workforce. It also 
outlines its weaknesses in productivity, innovation and 


technology development. It points out that strong growth 


in investment will be necessary, especially if Ontario is to 
keep pace with technological changes and realize the asso- 
ciated productivity gain. The investment by the govern- 
ment of $32 million in the technology fund represents the 
first step in this process. 

It concludes by stating that sustainable prosperity is 
achievable if we consider the growing interdependence of 
technological, economic and social change. It states clearly 
for us that a new economic strategy for Ontario must be 
based on broad social partnerships, and it emphasizes that the 
government requires the participation of labour, business and 
community groups for a successful, co-operative approach. 

I have spent the past few minutes outlining the content 
of budget paper E for two reasons: One, its structure and 
outline puts to rest any suspicions of a secret agenda to 
destroy Ontario’s economy; two, it is in the back of the 
budget document and it might have gone unnoticed. Some 
people may not have read past the words on page 3, which 
state that the government will have an operating deficit of 
$9.7 billion. It is these words which have dominated the 
debate on Ontario’s budget for far too long. I urge all 
Ontarians, and especially all business people, even Conrad 
Black, to read on past those words on page 3 and take a 
careful look at the ideas expressed in the various budget 
papers. Take time to constructively criticize them. Finally, 
participate in the process which will carry them out. Join 
in partnership now for a better future. 

Finally, I have three recommendations related to small 
business for your consideration. 

Startup incentives for small business operators should 
be easily available. Special programs and incentives must 
be available to women, native and disabled entrepreneurs. 

Small business loans should be available for startup, 
operational and expansion purposes. The interest-free pe- 
riod should extend for five years, or until the business is 
making a profit. 

Educational programs must provide managerial and 
corporate training, in addition to skills training or retrain- 
ing. Aid in the form of grants or loans to cover the ex- 
penses of the educational programs should also be 
available. Workers, students and unemployed persons who 
can produce a business plan should be eligible. 

As a small business co-owner, I would like to thank the 
committee for allowing me to appear before it today. Cop- 


_ies of the summary of my brief today and the recommen- 


dations presented are available from the clerk. 
Mrs McLeod: I will just take a moment, actually, to 
make two points of record and turn the questions over to 
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my colleague. It is a little bit difficult to know where to 
begin, and I would be curious to know the source of much 
of the information which has been presented. 

I would like to concur that there should be a focus 
beyond the $9.7-billion deficit, which is the operating deficit 
in this year’s budget, to look beyond that to recognize, with 
all of the people who have made presentations today who 
have said there should be a short-term deficit only, that with 
the most optimistic projections of the government the operat- 
ing budget will not be balanced until 1997-98. So I agree 
with you that we should look beyond the first few pages. 

The record I would like to note is that when you refer 
to the technology fund, which was perhaps the one focus 
for longer-term economic planning that we can identify in 
the budget, the technology fund was in fact established by 
_ the Liberal government. I happened to be part of the coun- 


cil that established it, and the fund was actually reduced in . 


this budget. 
With that, I will turn it over to my colleague for some 
questions. 


Mr Mahoney: First of all, business must be fairly slow 
for you these days, is it? I have looked through this budget, 
and it would take an incredible amount of time and knowl- 
edge to prepare the government’s defence as eloquently as 
I think you have today. I am quite impressed. If you actually 
did that on your own, you are a very talented young man. 

Mr Laws: Thank you. 


Mr Mahoney: God would wish, along with I, that you 
were right, but I have some reservations about it. 

If you were to take your business and over the next 
four years multiply the debt load and the debt service of 
your business by two, double the amount of capital that 
you would borrow, assuming you would be allowed to— 
because governments, of course, do not need permission 
from anyone other than the Legislature, and if they have 
the majority of members, they simply do not need permis- 
sion from anyone, other than themselves, and that is a 
reality—but if you were able to double debt principle 
amount and your debt service, is that something you would 
find intelligent or something you would do? 


Mr Laws: I think it would be something I could use 
right now. Certainly we need to expand and be able to 
provide services to a broader group of people. That type of 
thing would be of use. 
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Mr Mahoney: Would you have any concerns, though, 
about the ability to pay it back? The reason I ask the ques- 
tion is that it is obvious if we were to stop at page 3, as you 
have pointed out, in this budget, it might not be that bad, 
actually. If we were to say there is going to be a $9.7-bil- 
lion deficit this year, we fully recognize that there were 
many items in the recession, in the ongoing difficulties of 
the overall economy, many of them created by the federal 
government, and any government would have faced some 
serious deficit problems in this province. 

But to project it for four more years at an annual—it is 
very interesting that they keep on saying it is a plan to 
reduce the deficit, and yet after year one they take the $9.7 
billion and they pay it off by putting it on top of the debt 
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and the debt goes from $39 billion to $48.7 billion. It, 
fascinating way to balance a budget. Then they crea} 
new deficit for the following year, and then at the enc 
the year they balance that by putting it on top of the 
and the debt is now up in the $56-billion or $57-bil 
range, and they keep doing this and they are borrowin 
buy the groceries. How could you possibly survive in 
business world if you borrowed capital dollars to run y, 
operational expenses? How could you? Do you under 








that is what they are doing? 
Mr Laws: To borrow money to pay for groceries? 
Mr Mahoney: They are borrowing money to pay 
the deficit. If you run an overdraft in your business or a 
of credit in your business—you would understand 
being a businessman—at the end of the year, if you ; 


( 


to your banker and said: “I can’t afford to pay off this 

of credit. Put it on to the capital debt load of my compe} 
Add it to my debt service and give me another line: 
credit,” what do you think your bank would say to you? 


Mr Laws: They would probably not accept that. 


Mr Mahoney: They would probably not do that. T 
is the long-term fiscal planning this government is shq 
ing you, and as a small business man you support that, ; 
I am astounded. 


The Chair: Mr Mahoney, time is up on that. | 







Mr McLean: I just want to ask some questions wi 
regard to your recommendations, sir. It says, “What bi 
ness owner could disagree with these recommendation’ 
I do not think there is a business owner who would 6 
agree with those recommendations at all, but I ask y 
where is the money coming from to pay for them? 


Mr Laws: At this point in time I do not see revel 
being generated for this type of expense, but I would fi 
ipate that to pay for this type of initiative the gover 
would have to generate more revenue. 


Mr McLean: You said startup incentive grants ) 
small business operators should be easily available, ‘ 
then you go on and you want loans from Ontario N 
Ventures and five years interest-free. Could you just imag 
the number of people who would be jumping to get hold 
those loans and grants? The question I have is, this: 
hundreds of billions of dollars. Where is the money co: 
ing from to be able to give this money, the grants and | 
five-year interest, to these entrepreneurs? 


Mr Laws: I do not think it would be just handed out 
anybody who came off the street. I think they would c 
tainly have to prove themselves in terms of having a via' 
business plan, having some business background. I do i} 
think it should be a sort of a welfare payment programi 
would be a situation where qualified business people w 
a plan could apply for those types of things. | 


Mr McLean: I am pleased we got that clarified, |: 
cause you had indicated that the program should be ava 
able to workers, students and unemployed persons w 
can produce a business plan. You have clarified that | 
making sure they are qualified and would be able to hz 
some assets, I would propose, to borrow against, or wou 

| 
| 


| 
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think that they should be able to get this plan without 
ing assets? 

Mr Laws: Certainly not, no. When I came forward to 
bank with a business plan, I had to produce a statement 
issets and liabilities for myself as well as for the home, 
that sort of thing would be required. 


Mr B. Murdoch: Just to carry on with that, I notice it 
s, “The interest-free period should extend for five years 
intil the business is making a profit.” Do you mean you 
ald continue on for ever if you are not making a profit? 


Mr Laws: No, I guess it should be and/or in terms of 
: years or until they make a profit. If they are making a 
fit in the first two years, then that interest-free period 
uld be withdrawn. 


Mr B. Murdoch: Okay, and you have no problem with 
king a profit. That word is okay in your vocabulary? 

Mr Laws: Oh, yes. 

Mr B. Murdoch: I just wanted to know, because in 
ne vocabularies at Queen’s Park the word “profit” is 
> a swear word. 

Mr Sutherland: I wonder whose. 

Mr Jamison: A profit is a profit is a profit. 

Mr B. Murdoch: I wanted to make sure that was okay 
‘h you. 

Mr Jamison: I noticed that you participated in the 
ttup of your new business in the New Ventures pro- 
im. That was initiated under the previous government. I 
mdered, because it is the area I am very interested in 
self, about your experiences in dealing with the New 
ntures program. Of course you have gone on with other 
ommendations. Have you any suggestions on how to 
prove that particular program beyond what you have 
eady said? 

Mr Laws: It worked fairly well for us. We only had a 
all loan from them. The largest portion of the capital 
in was the federal small business loan, but we paid it off, 
I say, within two years. I think the program works very 
sll. The interest-free period, one year, worked out to just 
out what was good enough for us in terms of we were 
aking enough money to pay it back within the first year. 


Mr Jamison: As a small business person, an entrepre- 
ur, do you feel the budget we developed was sensitive 
ward the needs of small business in the way that there 
ally were no direct tax increases levied on business at 
at level? Do you feel there was a recognition on the part 
government that business and small business was com- 
g under heavier and heavier pressure? 

Mr Laws: No, not really. I think it addressed a lot of 
sues, a lot of key issues, perhaps more important issues, 
it I would hope to see more programs directed directly 
wards small business in the future. 

Mr Jamison: There is a diverse kind of conversation 
ally going on here and one thing in it deals with the 
idget. Of course, the opposition is saying there are ways 
at we should not have spent $9.7 billion. Regardless of 
yw we look at it, there was only $1.5 billion of new 
vending, and that was under the direction of the Treasurer 
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to fight the recession. I have been having difficulty in 
really getting specifics from the opposition, but are there any 
particular areas where you feel cuts should have been made 
that would be specific on figures, like in costs? We have 
not been able to get that out of the opposition at all when 
they talk about the budget being at the $9.7-billion level. 
Mr Laws: That is the one thing, people pick up on the 
$9.7-billion number and really it is Ll $1.5 billion in new 
spending. No, I do not see within Ontario room to make 
significant cuts in any of the services. Ontarians have 
come to expect a certain level of health care and those 
sorts of things, so I do not think there was much room. 


The Chair: Mr Laws, I would like to thank you for 
appearing before this committee. Time has run out and we 
are a little bit behind as it is. Your presentation was very 
informative and thanks for attending this committee. 
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LAKEHEAD UNIVERSITY STUDENT UNION 


The Chair: Could we have the Lakehead University 
Student Union? Welcome to the committee. Would you 
inform Hansard who you are, please? 


Mr Middleton: My name is Jan Middleton. I am the 
president of the Lakehead University Student Union. I rep- 
resent both full- and part-time students at Lakehead Uni- 
versity and we have approximately, next year, 4,800 
full-time and just over 2,500 part-time students. We are 
also affiliated with the Ontario Federation of Students and 
we are Local 32 of the Canadian Federation of Students. 

First off, I would like to say that it is good to see a past 
president of a student union sitting on the committee. It 
gives me some encouragement that there is life after stu- 
dent politics. 

Mr B. Ward: Right party. 

Mr Mahoney: We will give you a second opinion on 
that. 

Mr Middleton: I am sure. 

The primary focus of my presentation will be on the 
post-secondary educational system in Ontario, in general 
across the province and specifically at Lakehead University. 
There are a few areas of concern. The first is underfunding of 
the colleges and university system and the second is the in- 
crease in tuition fees. 

The university system in Ontario has been grossly under- 
funded for a number of years through successive governments. 
Enrolment has been increasing; we can look at the levels in 
1978 and then at present. In 1978 there were 185,500 full- 
time equivalent students. This year there are over 250,000. 
If you look at the amount of funding each full-time equiva- 
lent student receives, it is in real terms $2,273 less than it 
would be if it had kept up with the rate of inflation. This 
year the university system, to restore operating grants to their 
1978-79 level, would require $613 million in increased 
funding, and for colleges the amount is $130 million. It 
amounts to about a 30% gap over that period of time. 

This lack of funding has had serious consequences on 
the university system. Ontario, as one of the wealthiest 
provinces in Confederation, has one of the worst records 
for funding on a per-time equivalent basis. As I mentioned 
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previously, this is over $2,000 less. It is $800 less than the 
national average. 

At Lakehead University this has created a legion of 
problems. There is a freeze on the hiring of new faculty, 
and to quote an internal university study that is being pre- 
sented to the president of the university: “You will note 
that our position on budgeting for our human resources 
needs this year is status quo. This will not be popular, but 
with our concern for inadequate funding in 1992, we cannot 
recommend anything further. Obviously, where a number 
of academic departments are looking to expand, we must 
seek offsetting reductions elsewhere.” 

It should be noted that Lakehead this year is expecting 
record enrolment for the 1991-92 academic year with a 
freeze in the hiring of new professors. What does this 
mean? This means we already have a larger portion of our 
students being instructed by sessional lecturers as well as 
graduate students, not by full-time professors. 

Buildings on campus are falling apart. Cuts had to be 
made to renovations this year, for instance, to our health 
services department at Lakehead University. Classrooms are 
literally bursting at the seams. We also have students sitting 
in the aisles and standing in doorways for far too many of 
our classes being offered. What makes Lakehead Univer- 
sity one of the fastest-growing institutions in the province 
is its reputation for offering a high quality of education in 
an environment where small class sizes are the rule and the 
professor-student interaction is high. It is becoming more 
and more difficult for that reputation to be maintained. 

We have heard the media talk lately that university 
graduates do not meet the needs of businesses today in this 
hypercompetitive marketplace. How can we when some of 
the equipment students are using is older than I am, and I 
am 25? An engineer going out to work in the high-tech 
marketplace today might well have to go through exten- 
sive training because she has not had the equipment at her 
university on which she needs that training. The Treasurer 
himself has recognized this fact. To quote the 1991 budget, 
the Treasurer states that, “Public policy that encourages an 
organizational culture Supportive of technology and inno- 
vation in the workplace and in Society at large will have a 
positive impact on the province’s economic performance. % 

This must include universities and colleges both in ma- 
terial as well as in human resources. By the year 1999, 
OCUFA, which is the Ontario Confederation of University 
Faculty Associations, and the Ontario Federation of Students 
estimate that 25% of all faculty will be at retirement age. If 
things continue as they are now, these staff will not be 
replaced. This is happening at Lakehead currently. You 
may not see it, but we are in a crisis situation. The average 
Student may not see it, but when they come into my office 
and talk about not being able to find the resources in the 
library they need to do their research, when they talk about 
equipment that is outdated and outmoded as well as unsafe, 
then they realize the effects of underfunding on the system. 

The second element of the university funding crisis I 
wish to talk about is tuition fees; in other terms, a user fee. 
Over the last year, despite New Democratic policy, we 
have had an 8% increase in tuition. This comes on the 
heels of above-the-rate-of-inflation increases for numerous 


years before. For instance, over the last three years, tuit 
has increased by 24% while the consumer price “7 
increased at a rate of only 16%. 

One of the things I, as well as my colleagues al 
province, have been calling for is a freeze in tuition fi 
The students face a crisis. Students face higher than aver 
inflation for books. We have to rely on public transportat 
There are also elements for students in northwestern ( 
tario that are not faced by other people across the rev 
People in Geraldton and Ignace cannot attend post-seco 
ary education in their own communities. They must le 
We do have, through the OSAP system, a northern tral 
subsidy grant, but it does not meet the real costs, nor d 
OSAP address the real costs students face in today’s wos 


It comes down to a level, at least with tuition, tha} 
both philosophical and economic. If you believe unive| 
ties should not be élitist and only open to the rich, the 
think you must support the eventual abolition of user . 

Education is an investment. It is a long-term i investm 
in the future of this province. We have heard arguments ta 
about who is to pay. If you look at who are. the larg 
wage earers in this province, they are the people wit; 
post- secondary education. By increasing the pool and 
increasing the number of people who have those ski: 
then you increase the tax base of this province. Furthermc 
you also increase the ability of this province to compel 


If we continue with user fees we decrease the amount 
accessibility for people from lower economic backgroun 
aboriginal students, not to mention people of colour. If 
continue, the situation is going to occur where Lakehe 
University i is going to have to refuse qualified applica 
here in Thunder Bay and also from out of town. I do 
want to be the person who has to go to those people é 
say their son or daughter cannot attend university sim} 
because the university system has not been maintained 
is your duty to do that, and I challenge you to do that. 

It is a situation now. It is a crisis. It is pathetic wh 
students come in and have to drop out, go to part-tii 
because they cannot afford to continue. One of the ways, i 
perhaps the only way, is the eventual abolition of tuition fes 

The New Democratic Party reaffirmed at its last c« 
vention its commitment to freezing tuition fees and th 
eventual abolition. It is you people who will be maki 
those decisions, and I ask you to consider that seriously. 

If you look at the situation on my campus where 
comes to capital improvements, it has not been able: 

maintain and keep up with the needed repairs. Ask a 
disabled student what it is like to get around Lakehe 
University. They have to use the freight elevator to get to | 
cafeteria. This is an unacceptable situation. It is barbarici 
a society that has reached our level of development. _| 


I congratulate the government for some of the si 












—— 





| 











tives it has taken. They have addressed some of the needs, fi 
it is not yet enough. Security on campus and other aspec, 
and guaranteed funding for some repairs have been need 
and have been appreciated, but much more must be dol. 
We have to look to the future. We have to see that the o1 
way we are to succeed as a society is through the educati 
of our people, and I do not see why it is arbitrarily decid 
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‘once you reach grade 13, that is the end of your ability 
e educated and that you must therefore pay for it. 

With plant closures across the province, we have an 
easing demand for retraining by workers. We have to 
ol, and yet we are not doing it. If the government and 
committee continues with an attitude that students 
e the ability to pay and have the money to pay, then we 
going to be doing ourselves a disservice, and in the 
x run the only people they are going to be hurting are 
people in Ontario. : 

Mr McLean: You did not mention anything about 
® funding, which was to be reinstituted. What are your 
yments with regard to that? I remember very clearly 
one of the things we have to do is to get back to 60% 
ding for our education. 

Mr Middleton: I am not quite sure what you mean by 
® funding. 

Mr McLean: It is amazing how that has changed, be- 
se one of the people who was put on the Fair Tax 
mmission, a former board chairman of Metropolitan To- 
to, was very clear that they wanted 60% funding. But 
en I asked the question in committee, what 60% funding 
wanted, she did not know what it was all about. I guess 
yody really knew what the 60% was all about, because 
1 are unaware of it. Is that right? 

Mr Middleton: I know there was a report issued by 
Council of Ontario Universities, which is made up of 
presidents of the various universities in Ontario, which 
i called for an increase in tuition fees to 40% of the 
ual cost of universities. 

50 

“Mr Sutherland: On a point of order, Mr Chair: I believe 
‘McLean is referring to funding for the public secondary 
ication system as a 60-40 between the provincial and 
inicipal, and 60% does not apply in post-secondary edu- 
ion, where it is roughly already 80%. 


Mr McLean: I do not think you are quite right, but 
yhow I am not about to question you. I am more inter- 
ed now in dealing with the fees that have gone up 8%. 
ere was a commitment that they would be balanced and 
er time done away with. That is not happening. 

Mr Middleton: No, it has not happened. 

Mr McLean: What would you say to somebody who 
d you they would do that and in turn put on an 8% 
arge? 

Mr Middleton: I have choice words and I have used 
=m in the past. A breach of faith I think is probably the 
ost diplomatic way I can put it. We had a great deal of 
ason to be delighted in September when the election 
curred, but we were quickly disappointed. We realized 
at words and actions are not always the same thing. 
lere was a great amount of disillusionment among uni- 
sity students with the entire system when we had a very 
‘ong commitment in policy in something a party had been 
ying for a great many years and it did not come out in 
Mr McLean: The other question I have is about young 
udents. What emphasis would you place on our skills 
ulning? 
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Mr Middleton: A very high emphasis. 


Mr McLean: Yes, I do too, I know when the colleges 
were instituted, skills development, skills training, was 
Supposed to be one of their main thrusts. What is taking 
place in this area with regard to skills training? 


Mr Middleton: It has become a very difficult situation 
for the colleges. For instance, at Confederation College they 
have had to eliminate some programs in computer skills 
development, and one program in particular that was ex- 
tremely difficult to see go was for students with disabilities. 
That program had to be eliminated. It is impossible for 
universities and colleges to address the needs of society if 
they are not able to alter programs and to implement new 
programs. The only way you can do that is by properly 
funding the system. 


Mr Sutherland: It is good to see you again, Ian. The 
last time was in Thunder Bay, when Lakehead was hosting 
the Ontario Federation of Students. I am glad to be back here. 
I should let you know that actually OFS is meeting with 
the Premier this afternoon to discuss the issues, and I think 
your comments about the system being underfunded are very 
accurate. You are reflecting a view we have heard in other 
presentations regarding post-secondary education, and we 
are hearing about a lot of issues. We have made some steps 
but there is still a lot more that needs to be done. 

I think the commitment is there in terms of accessibility 
which, I think we need to remember, is a lot of issues. It is 
not only financial issues, it is also, as you mentioned, about 
disabled students and the barriers in terms of physically 
being able to get around a campus. It is the question of 
personal security in terms of women feeling safe walking 
around a campus at night from night classes. Those issues 
all come into it. It is in terms of having role models with 
faculty such as for engineering students. 

I wanted to ask you a couple of specific questions. First 
of all, what percentage of students at Lakehead receive 
student assistance? 


Mr Middleton: The last figure I saw, we had the high- 
est percentage in the province. It is very close between us 
and Laurentian University in Sudbury, and it is approxi- 
mately 55%. 


Mr Sutherland: Okay. The other thing is, as you may 
be aware, the minister is currently undertaking a significant 
review of the assistance program and hopefully we will be 
able to build on some of the changes we saw previously, 
such as the removal of the primary residence in the calcu- 
lation of parental resources and input into those decisions. 
Can you give us a sense, in your time at Lakehead here, of 
what the difference has been in class size, its increasing 
nature and maybe a few more comments on its impact on 
the quality of education? 

Mr Middleton: For instance, it is an extra $131 this 
year to attend university, just at Lakehead. That is what the 
8% means to students. If you look at the job market that 
we face as students, the jobs are not there. They do not 
have the ability to go out, work during the summer and 
save enough money to pay for the rest of their academic 
year. If you take a full course load it is almost impossible 
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to hold a part-time job, although many do, and what suf- 
fers is their academics. 

I have seen a change since I have been at Lakehead, 
and before that at Carleton University. It is becoming 
much more difficult for them to make ends meet. You have 
them dropping down to part-time to be able to supplement 
their incomes so that they are able to attend university. I 
was extremely pleased to see under the OSAP system that 
it is no longer available only for full-time students. It is 
now available for part-time students. That was an abso- 
lutely necessary change, but it still needs more work and 
the OSAP review—the committee has not submitted its 
report yet, but it is a very encouraging sign that they are 
looking at and dealing with some of these issues in the 
OSAP system. 


Mr Sutherland: Could you just comment again on the 
student-teacher ratio and the growing class sizes, what you 
feel the impact is on the actual quality of education? Are 
we seeing here, as we are at other colleges, that you do not 
have essay-type— 


Mr Middleton: It has become absolutely fundamental 
for a professor to be able to test so you must have a 
multiple-choice-type question. There is a professor here 
who can attest to that as well. For a first-year sociology 
course where you have 250 students it is impossible for 
those people to go through an essay type of question. So 
you have a standard, rote, multiple choice and the learning 
experience is diminished. 


Mrs Sullivan: How widespread is that? 
Mr Middleton: It is quite widespread. 


Mrs McLeod: I have a number of questions. We could 
spend a long time with it, Ian, and of course I am very 
familiar with the per student funding issues, having strug- 
gled with them for some time myself. There is a funda- 
mental question there about the dollars per student and the 
size of the enrolments. We have experienced very large 
increases in enrolment without attempting to limit that. I 
wondered whether or not the OSAP is keeping pace. As I 
recall, if the OSAP funding was included in the per student 
funding, Ontario was actually first or second highest. Do 
you know whether or not that continues to be the case? 


Mr Middleton: There was only a 7.6% increase in 
funding for the OSAP system last year, and an 8% increase 
in the actual level of tuition. So it is falling behind, and I 
have statistics to show that it has not kept up with the rate 
of inflation. For instance, the Ontario Federation of Stu- 
dents has figures showing that for OSAP to meet the actual 
needs of a student you need to have on a weekly basis 
$233 as the base funding level and it is much lower than 
that currently. So it is not funded to the level necessary to 
sustain students. It has improved slightly, but it is still not 
there yet. 


Mrs McLeod: Let me ask about another part of the 
access question, whether there is a perceived limitation on 
the enrolment that is effectively taking place. As I was 
leaving, a study was going on for a new funding formula 
for the universities, corridor funding, to use the technical 
term, and I am wondering whether you see that as having 
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had an effect of limiting enrolments either at Lakeheag 
other universities. | 


' 
Mr Middleton: I believe it has fundamentally, beca 
corridor funding creates situations where universities tr 
juggle their numbers and their BIU. For instance; 
Guelph they are actually looking at trying to decrease 
rolment by 15%. At Lakehead it was recommended | 
we cap enrolment at 4,500 students, but fortunately t: 
did not cap it at 4,500 students because they want to k 
their base income units, the BIUs, at about 8,000. S 
creates a situation where universities do compete with | 
another and it also limits access to certain programs 
cause universities receive more funding for more spec! 
ized and different types of programs. So if you wist 
have a liberal arts education, then universities do no 
to see that many liberal arts students come in because i 
not counted the same as, say, an engineering student 
graduate student. . 


Mrs McLeod: I know that OFS will want to a 
those per pupil figures very carefully because if there : 





effective limitation on enrolments taking place, the per s 
dent funding figure will start to look much improv 
when in fact it is a limitation on accessibility. You raise | 
issue of part-time students and that many students are h 
ing to work part-time and supplement their income. 

You could argue the other side of that as being a Pa 
tive trend for people to be able to access post-second 
education at the same time that they are in the workfox: 
and that this is a positive direction we are going to. 
more of in the future. | 

I have had some concerns all along that conti 
education students and part-time students are reg 
marginalized in the post-secondary system, so I am } 
couraged to think there is beginning to be more of that « 
I am wondering if there is real access for those students 
the system as you see it? | 

Mr Middleton: I think it is still very difficult if y 
are an individual who wants to come back, say a mati 
Student coming back into the system. The university , 
tem was designed not to meet the needs of those peoplel 
was designed to meet the needs of somebody mn 
leaving high school, going to school for three years < 
then getting out. | 

The realities have changed. The student population |: 
changed. The demographics have changed. People : 
coming into the system for different things, and because) 
the structures that are still in place it is very scat 











those people to actually access the type of education t 
they need. | 

I would agree that they are being marginalized t« 
certain extent, although you might think that it is enco} 
aging that people are able to work and go to university! 
the same time. If you want to get the most out of a univ’ 
sity education, then I believe you should treat it like 
full-time job because that is the amount of work it ¢ 
mands from you. Actually, it demands more than just if 
hours a day. You should be able to do that, and the real 
is that some people just are not able. | 


The Chair: Thank you for your presentation. | 
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THUNDER BAY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


(he Chair: I call on the Thunder Bay Chamber of 
merce to come forward, please. Would each gentle- 
identify himself for Hansard. We have a presentation 
salf an hour. After your presentation, there will be a 
yd for the three parties to ask questions. As I noticed 
just walked in and to give you an idea, if you talk for 
30 minutes there is no time for questions at the end. 
come. 


Mr Ringius: On behalf of the chamber, we would like 
yank you for the opportunity to be here today and to 
, you some input, some thoughts from the northwestern 
ario business community. 

[ would like to introduce my associate, Jack Mallon. 
is vice-president of finance for the chamber this year 
will be making the bulk of the presentation. If there is 
ething I can help with, I will be jumping in. Our pre- 
ation will not take up the half hour. It will follow 
sably good business guidelines. 


Mr Mallon: Hello, everybody. I always try to thank 
ple that come up to our fair community and take a look 
“see what we are all about. I know you are all busy 
ple, I know this is a mandated thing, but it is nice that 
.are here and I hope you get to see what Thunder Bay 
Il about. We up here in the north are always having to 
xm, shall we say, the rest of Ontario and the rest of 
jada just what we are all about. We are a pretty good 
amunity and we are pretty interested and a pretty inte- 
| part of the provincial Ontario government. So thank 
1 for taking the time in coming up. 

We are going to deal with maybe four or five topics. I 
st also qualify that David is in the insurance business 
{he is the president of the chamber, and I am in the 
ertising business, so finance is not what we do every- 
; except maybe read statements from time to time and 
9e that they are black and not red in our businesses. As 
t of our role of going through the executive and part of 
. training of representing the business community here 
Thunder Bay, we take on these roles. 

We want to start right off, as we have done consistently 

th anybody that we have had the opportunity of talking 
about the finances or this type of topic, that we are part 
the 280,000 business members of the Canadian Cham- 
t of Commerce across this country, which at our conven- 
n last year in Edmonton adopted a policy that we are 
ainst deficits of any size with any form of government, 
inicipal, federal or provincial; therefore, we feel as a 
amber that you cannot spend your way out of things and 
at you have to live within your means. 
Therefore, we have a program called the Deficit Diet 
an, and if you have not already received that dccument 
heard about it, if you will let us know we will make sure 
at you get a copy of it. It is a complete program that has 
en endorsed by all the chambers of commerce across the 
vuntry and all of its members. It has been going on for a 
ar and it is just a crusade to tell people that deficit diets, 
‘deficits, are just not the way to go. 


With the current situation in Ontario, I know you all 
have your cases for it, but we just cannot endorse that and 
we just ask if you can start to work towards non-deficits, 
because sooner or later these things have to be paid for and 
our biggest fear is they are going to be paid for by our 
children and our grandchildren. It is not fair that we enjoy 
today and penalize the future generations. We are just to- 
tally against that as business people. We ask you emphati- 
cally, strongly, any way you want to put it, that you please 
consider that. Deficits are not the way to go. We have to 
live in this country and definitely in this province within 
our means. That goes for all forms of government and for 
all parties. . 

David, unless you want to add something. We have a 
complete kit on it and we would be happy to get it to you. I 
believe we even have a videotape on it, and it is growing 
quite well and gaining a lot of recognition across the country. 

Just maybe one last point. I like the words “living 
within our means” and that seems to be the message that we 
are trying to put out. We have got to learn to live within our 
means. We cannot be pledging the future debt to our children. 

I am sure you have heard this next point which is, I 
wrote down here, taxes. Obviously, I think we have just 
about had enough of taxes at all levels from all bodies, 
from municipal, federal, provincial, God knows who else. 
We have just about had it with the taxes. We, in the chamber, 
are a lot of the business. 

In Thunder Bay we have a membership of around 900 
businesses in a town that has about 4,000 registered busi- 
nesses, and that includes—I own three businesses, but I only 
have one of mine joining. We feel about 35% to 40% of 
the chamber of commerce is made up of the local business 
community. What we are saying is that the taxes are just 
getting to the point that when new people come to us they 
say, “Why should we get into business?” 

We believe that small business especially is the future. 
That is what generates the jobs, and I think the statistics 
will bear that out, and when they start to understand the 
taxes and their business plans before they go out and get 
financing or equity financing or whatever, and they start to 
understand the employer health tax, what is going to come 
with the OHIP and what is going to come with the high 
personal taxes and tourism taxes and gas taxes and liquor 
taxes and everything else, it is just not being as well re- 
ceived or tolerated, I think, as it used to be. 

We up here, especially in Thunder Bay and northwest- 
ern Ontario, depend a whole lot on the tourism and con- 
vention business. The fact is you are sitting in one of the 
main properties that benefits from that. These taxes are 
deterring—we are only 43 miles from Minnesota, which is 
a market for us of a million to two million people, and we 
are only 500 miles by car from Milwaukee and Chicago, 
so tourism is very important to us, and these people, when 
they all of a sudden cross that border they start paying for 
our liquor and our gas and our hotel and the taxes that go 
along with it. 

I know there are rebates, but how many of those things 
are actually utilized? When I sat on the tourism development 
committee for Tourism Ontario, it was mind-boggling to 
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me how few people sent in for rebates on the provincial 
sales tax that they paid. 

We just ask you to watch the tax situation. We hope 
that you understand that we are at the limit. David, do you 
want to add to that? 


Mr Ringius: Northwestern Ontario Chambers of Com- 
merce is an association of over 22 chambers in northwest- 
ern Ontario, and we meet at least once a year with cabinet. 
That has been a tradition for close to 50 years. We have 
met before. Time and time again that point comes forth, 
the gasoline tax. 


In northwestern Ontario, road transportation is our only 
connection for a number of areas, and that is an area we 
would certainly like looked at. We were quite surprised 
after some consultative process that we thought was hap- 
pening through Northern Ontario Remote Area Communi- 
cations and Transportation that we have been listened to 
from that side. That budgetary item that increased the gas 
tax was certainly a setback to the business community, 
particularly the tourist industry. 
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Mr Mallon: Just to add a couple of specifics to that: 
One of our vice-presidents is involved with transportation 
and each meeting that we go to, executive meetings and 
board meetings, it is amazing. Stuff coming from the west 
to go down to southern Ontario—they are now shipping it 
right through the States just to avoid the taxes and the high 
cost of fuel. It is just now happening. 

We all know that CP Rail has made a deal in the States 
and is bypassing Thunder Bay. Transportation is a pretty 
important part of our situation. Those are facts and we can 
verify them. That is what is happening with these taxes. 
The free entrepreneurs, the business people we represent 
always seem to find a way around this. I think it is awful 
that they are finding they have to go through the States and 
avoid spending their money here. 

The other thing that I am not sure you are aware of: In 
the United States, the way we understand it, the transporta- 
tion committee of our chamber has discovered that when 
they pay fuel taxes down there, the money actually goes 
into road improvements and bridges. We do not do that. It 
goes into the general fund in Canada and in Ontario. 


We have been led to believe that along the lower part 
of Lake Superior—if you have ever heard of the Lake 
Superior tour—they are now building a super highway 
from Duluth, Minnesota, right over to Sault Ste Marie, 
Michigan. So the tourists that we have been enjoying, 
coming up here from Ohio and Illinois—and they now 
come from as far away as Florida, to get away from the 
heat down there—will they come to Thunder Bay? Will 
they stop at Duluth and take the super highway across? 
That is something that is starting to happen, and that has us 
very concerned as a tourism industry. David is going to 
handle the next part about the PST and the GST. 


Mr Ringius: We certainly applaud the attempt by the 
government to look at collecting the provincial sales tax. 
Unfortunately, the route we are taking is probably going to 
be more cumbersome than it is for cost recovery. 
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We would like to see, and we encourage the goy 
ment to investigate a way that the PST, when harmor! 
with GST, could be revenue-neutral. I know the 
touches a much broader base than the PST does, t 
believe eventually, if the GST is here to stay, the qu 
the provinces get on side and harmonize the quicket 
whole issue will be passed. I think there was a polit 
opportunity to implement it some time ago, and Ae 
going to be most difficult. | 

To try to collect it by sending bills in the mail I dq 
think makes a lot of sense, and I tend to agree with 
mayors’ meeting along that line. But we certainly w 
like to see the harmonization of the PST. Hopefully : 










help level the playing field a little bit on the cross- 

shopping issue. That is also an Ontario Chamber of 

merce policy. It was passed at the Peterborough, Ont 
chamber meeting in May of this year. I would think; 
would be consistent with the Canadian chamber mee 
that is coming up in September. We would like to} 
harmonization of the PST. | 


Mr Mallon: It has become very obvious, I think, t 
majority of Ontarians that GST is a fact of life. It is; 
enough standing at.the border. I cannot believe that Pee 
are actually—I think they said they were going to hir¢ 
new people to give the rebates back or collect the 

L 






Who are we kidding? Let’s get the thing blended. 
Start getting into the 1990s. I think that has to happen. | 
The next item we want to talk about is your credit ra 
as a province. Obviously, it is a bit of a spinoff, we th 
from the deficit situation. I hope you people realize, and I 
sure that you have heard this before—if you have not you 
going to hear it from us now—that when your credit rai 
gets affected, so does ours; in a big way. Not only is it just 
credit rating that we get, whether it is prime plus 7 
prime plus three quarters, or prime plus one and a half, it 
makes it more difficult for small business to go to banks] 
get dollars, especially in northern Ontario. 
We get the spinoff. If the confidence is not there in} 
credit rating of the motherlode, the province, how can ) 
expect it to be there for the business person? So it hast 
impact on us. I am just reinforcing that deficit thing. | 
are all in this together, and if we could just demonstrate) 
fiscal responsibility that goes along with running a pr 
ince, I think we would all be a lot happier. David, do 
want to add anything to that credit rating statement? 


Mr Ringius: No, I guess it might tie in to the next i 
of the presentation which is about the consultative proct 
We were looking forward to some input. I do not belif 
there was a lot of input from the business community on} 
budget. As we found out in an all-party justice commii 
meeting last week, to which we made a presentation, | 
chamber of commerce was involved, and the fact Wi 
mentioned in the act, but we were not even consulted on | 

There were some ramifications there that made u 
little leery because it put some importance on the cham 
and its role in justifying what qualifies as a tourist ope 
tion or tourist business that could stay open on Sundj 
and whether or not we would vote for a member 0: 
non-member. The chamber’s policy is that they would v 














| 
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member only. It would have meant that we would be 
yme difficulty with non-members for not playing 
lly. So we ask that this consultative process continue 
hat it happens before the fact, and not after the fact. 


Ar Mallon: The last item is competitiveness. As busi- 
people we understand what competitiveness is all 
t. We want to compete with each other, we want to 
pete with our American friends, and we want to com- 
in the marketplace, wherever that is. With high taxes 
all these things that we are talking about, competitive- 
is our future. It is what is going to create the jobs, or 
\inly a part of it. 

think it just adds to what David was saying. When 
are going to do these kinds of things, if you could 
be consult. I do not care if it is the Ontario Chamber of 
ymerce, or whether you have these kinds of things, but 
n to what we have to say. Hear us. We may not be 
, but we would like to get some input into the compet- 
ness discussion. The last item we wanted to talk about 
the handouts, the grants situation. David, did you want 
ad into that? 


Mr Ringius: Our position is that we think we can live 
out the grants, or at least have them capped. Luxury 
: enjoyed becomes a necessity. Once people are used 
ants, they do not seem to use some of their own 
atives to get things rolling. The only type of grants we 
ld like to see are those that are directly related to the 
tion of permanent jobs. If that can be qualified and 
ysed, then I think we could accept it. We would cer- 
ly like to make sure that any grants are of that nature. 


Mr Mallon: We also realize there is another compo- 
: There are interest-free loans, or those where you do 
pay on the principal, to start up new businesses. | think 
Nor’ Wester Resort is in that situation. I guess they will 
eating 100, 150 jobs out there. It is a loan, but they do 
have to make any interest payments for a year or two, 
et them up on their feet. That makes sense to us. That 
some permanency to it. We think that is the way you 
uld be dealing with your grants or your handouts, 
er than just giving money. They should be really thor- 
hly checked. 

The other thing is the process. You really have to be 
dived with that in our business to appreciate how long 
kes to go through the bureaucratic nightmare of trying 
ret a grant. “Really, if you can’t afford it,” we tell our 
nts, “Please, don’t even do it, because the process is 
not there to work with a person.” 

When I walk into a bank on Monday morning, and I 
1t to talk to them about a program, I give them an 
line, and I give them a business plan; I tell them what I 
going to do, and what we are going to put in, and what 
i is going to generate for us. The bank I deal with, 
ich happens to be the Royal Bank—if they went any 
ger than 48 hours, I would probably go to another bank. 
t with you people, it is letters back and forth, and “He’s 
holidays,” and “I can’t get there.” 

Itis the same thing with your licensing when new busi- 
ses are trying to open up. It is just incredible how long 
akes. Not only are we against giving out money just 
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willy-nilly—I think you should take it more seriously, be- 
cause you are part of the business community. When you 
Start to work and get involved with businesses and devel- 
opment, you are a part of their business. So rather than 
have one or two people covering the whole north, why do 
you not put in some people who are involved—maybe take 
a page out of the Federal Business Development Bank; they 
have advisors, retired people who can come in and work. 

It is just a suggestion to you. We need each other. We 
are working together. We will create the jobs, you help us, 
and I think we will all win. 


Mr Ringius: On the recessionary funds that are around 
to kick-start the economy, I talked with the construction 
association this morning and their feeling is that the 
timelines are too restrictive. They have not been receiving 
any bids for contracts at all because of the time constraints. 
I asked for the facts on it and they were not able to give me 
any, but I do not believe recessionary funding is producing 
the results you wanted from it. I would like you to reassess 
that, and make sure that those funds are there and that 
those timelines are not too rigid. 


Mr Mallon: That is it. 
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Mr Christopherson: I want to thank you very much, 
gentlemen, for your presentation. We do not always neces- 
sarily agree with chamber of commerce presentations, but 
we always enjoy the manner and the tone in which they are 
presented, and the professionalism. 

My question is along the lines of the last issue that you 
touched on: the anti-recession program initiated by the 
government. As you know, we maintain that any govern- 
ment that took over and wanted to at least maintain the 
existing levels of programs and support services in this 
province was in for arguably between $7 billion and $8 
billion. Only $1.5 billion of the deficit is actual new spend- 
ing by our government. 

Within that is the $700 million for the anti-recession 
program. You have already mentioned the time limits and 
the constraints, and we will follow up on that to see if 
there are any snags or bureaucratic problems at our end. 

In light of the fact that Thunder Bay received a little 
over $32 million of that recessionary money—and I under- 
stand it went for things like the Port Arthur General Hospi- 
tal which got over $200,000; over $1 million to Old Fort 
William; almost $400,000 for Algonquin Avenue School; 
and a number of other major programs—we have main- 
tained that spending that money kick-starts the economy, 
but it is an investment in the future. It is an investment in 
the infrastructure we need to survive in the high value 
added economy that we are going to be fighting in globally 
down the road. 

In light of the fact that you feel deficits should be 
avoided at all cost, from the Thunder Bay point of view, do 
you believe we should not have spent that kind of money 
here and that it would be more important to maintain a 
balanced budget or have a reduced deficit, as opposed to 
spending the money in the areas where we have spent it, 
with the goals we are trying to achieve? 


Mr Mallon: That is a no-win answer, is it not? 
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Mr Christopherson: | tried not to frame it in a way 
that is unfair, but it really reflects the approach we have taken 
and I would like to hear how you would respond to that. 

Mr Ringius: I guess our philosophy is that if it is 
being given out, we want our fair share. It is infrastructure 
that is being put in place, whether it works through transfer 
payments to the provinces or how it gets there. 

Some of these things, particularly on the school side, 
are important. And Old Fort William, the investment in 
tourism, is long-term. However, that gets back to my earlier 
comments on the funds. Are they doing what they were set 
out to do? Are they being spent? My understanding is that 
they are not going to meet the guidelines and therefore the 
money is not going to be there anyway. 


Mr Christopherson: I am not sure that is necessarily 
the case. We will check that, and if you are correct we will 
do everything we can to correct it. But assuming that is not 
the problem, philosophically, what is the priority, the $32- 
million investment in the infrastructure of Thunder Bay or 
fighting the deficit? 

Mr Mallon: Since the number was $700 million, we 
just got our share at the $32 million. What were you going 
to give us, nothing? You put the $700 million out on the 
line; that is our share. There are a thousand things you 
could have put it into and I do not think it is fair that we 
name whom you give it to. 

The fort happens to be something that I spent a lot of 
my company and my staff time at. The old fort is an orga- 
nization that has been looked at by all members of Parlia- 
ment and all different parties over the years because it 
generates a lot of jobs. The money that went in there fast- 
tracked some items. If you really want to look at the old fort, 
$1 million is just a pimple compared to what it really needs. 

I guess really what we are trying to say is, let’s not go 
back on the $700 million that you have spent. Let’s just 
not do it any more. We cannot afford it. Or if you are going 
to do it, somebody has to pay for it sooner or later. It is a 
no-win thing for us. Please just do not throw out the dollars. 
Sure, we need the stuff. We could give you a list here of a 
thousand things that we need—the other hospitals, our 
sewage treatment, our blue box, those kinds of things. 
There are a lot of good, worthy things that need the dollars. 
We cannot afford them in this province. 

Mrs Sullivan: I was very interested in some of the 
things you talked about in your brief, including the effect 
of the gas tax not only on freight but on personal travel in 
the north. I think that is something we have not had too 
much information about this morning and it was useful to 
have it on the record. 

I am wondering if you see anything in this budget— 
you talked about competitiveness—that provides incen- 
tives for new capital formation or incentives for increasing 
productivity or incentives for business development or for 
permanent long-term job creation, and will have a signifi- 
cant effect in this community over the longer term. 

Mr Mallon: Can we get back to you on that? David, 
did you want to add anything? 

Mr Ringius: No. I thought I had something circled on 
that. Primarily we are concerned about the deficit and we 
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are concerned about the effect of the gasoline tax or 
tourist trade. We thought that was a disincentive. W 
not see any capital-intensive program there, and aj 
with the incentives that were given out on the recessio 
funding, that is it. So I do not have a comment on that. | 
Mrs Sullivan: You talked about the effect of taxa; 
Are you concerned at all about the government’s prop 
for a minimum corporate tax? | 
Mr Mallon: Absolutely. 
Mrs Sullivan: Would you like to speak about that? 


Mr Mallon: I have a question. This is your livelih} 
this is not our livelihood, so we took these five and— 


[ 
\ 
Mrs Sullivan: That is fine. | 


Mr Mallon: Would the minimum tax be on som¢ 
who does not make a profit? If I did $1 million in sale 
the minimum tax was 5%, would I get a bill for $50,( 
Is that what you are saying to me? | 
| 
| 


Mrs Sullivan: We do not know. 

Mr Mallon: Whether I make money or lose money 
Mrs McLeod: It has not been decided. 

Mr Mahoney: But that might be. 


Mr Mallon: I think the structure we have is that if; 
make profits and you do not reinvest them back in or ¥ 
ever, you should pay taxes on your profits. I think that is 
free enterprise system and it has to be sensitive to income 

I am talking as an employer. I just signed a che 
today. I cannot believe how much it has gone up this } 
and I cannot believe how many cheques I am signing ti 
levels of government. It is incredible. It really bothers} 
I have never noticed that before. I am proud to pay cof 
ration taxes. In the 21 years that I have run a busines 
and I have 15 people—we have not been able to pay ; 
every year. I consider it a victory when we can. I woul 
proud to pay taxes. 

Mr Mahoney: Just on that line, the standard N 
rhetoric, both before the election and even now, is | 
there are corporations that are not paying taxes for vari 
reasons. They do not discuss the reasons: ois 


( 










research and development or any of that kind of stuff. F 
does your group react to that kind of statement, that they 
get all the money they need out of the corporate sector? 


Mr Ringius: Certainly we would not want all of! 
tax money to come out of corporations, because it is | 
passed down the line to the consumer and the consum¢ 
going to pay anyway. Taxes are part of your cost of da 
business and they affect your bottom line. In discussior! 
the board level in the chamber was that they were 
totally opposed to having some minimum tax, ra 
there was a baseline. We do not mind paying a fair shi 
but it certainly would have to be reasonable, and not alk 
the sourcing of new tax revenue—that should be looke} 
by reducing programs. 


Mr McLean: I think what you fellows should do is| 
a copy of Hansard today, because there are very few { 
ple in this area who agree with your philosophy. We h 
had a businessman who has appeared here and wil 


| 


grants for small business, he wants new venture loans? 
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ts five years with no interest. What percentage of busi- 
people do you feel you represent? 

Mr Mallon: I said that we have over 900 businesses 
are registered. Using the economic development 
yration’s mailing list, there are about 4,300 or 4,400 
nesses that are on the tax rolls, but a lot of them are 
ied by the same person. You may have a business to 
ithe building and one to own the operating company. 
we have pegged ourselves at about 35% to 40%. I 
\der if that person was a member of the chamber. 


Mr McLean: I have no idea. 

[ want to say that the gas tax is another important item. 
had a person here this morning who indicated that he 
;no problem with raising the gas tax and diesel fuel. 


Mr Mallon: Who was that? 


Mr McLean: We wanted to indicate to him what he 
ight about the tourism business and about the transport 
iness, but he is an environmentalist without worrying 
ut tourism. So there are some real concerns here and I 
glad to see the cross-section of delegations we are 
ing, because it certainly is an eye-opener. That is what 
process is all about. 

0 
Mr Mallon: Those two people you refer to, do they 
e the 900 businesses behind them to support what we 
telling you today? That is my first question. I would 
: to get their names so we can go have a talk with them 
| maybe we will learn something. We have committees, 
the way. What we are giving you is what our transpor- 
on committee, what our finance committee, what our 
ironment committee—we have committees with people 
0 are involved on both sides of the tracks, so we would 
happy to put those two together. 


Mr B. Ward: Do you have an environmentalist group? 
‘Mr Mallon: We have an environment committee. 


Mr Ringius: We certainly are sensitive to the environ- 
mtal issues. There has to be a tying or a correlation 
ween business and environment. After all, we are citi- 
is first. I think every one of us takes the environment 
iously, but we also have to stay in business. I can well 
sept the fact that we as Canadians are probably the high- 
‘utilizers of gasoline. If one way to curb that is to drive 
: price up, I do not know. I think there have to be other 
velopments in transportation that will take the vehicles 
‘the highways. We do not have that infrastructure. Until 
: have that type of infrastructure in place we have to use 
tomobiles and trucks to get around, and in northwestern 
\tario it is trucks. 


Mr McLean: It was interesting today. With regard to 
> increase in gasoline prices that have come along, there 
s not been one person who has said that the north is 
ing challenged, it is being unfair. I think one person said 
should be equalled across the province, but very few 
ople have said anything detrimental with regard to the 
creased taxation on gas. 


Mr Ringius: We have, certainly, through our tourist 
mmittee. One of the statistics that we have is that inter- 
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travel in Ontario is down. I believe that has a lot to do with 
the gasoline tax. People are not travelling because of that. 
Mr Jamison: What about right here? 


Mr Ringius: Tourism is up at the border slightly, 21%, 
but you have to understand where it came from. It does not 
take many more vehicles to bring it up 21%, so that is a 
highlight. But that is Americans coming here. What we are 
talking about is the intertravel from Ontarians to Ontario. 


The Chair: I am sorry, gentlemen, but time has run out. 


Mr Mallon: I am sorry, you can turn this off, but on 
the tourism component, our city and the MTR have to be 
given a lot of credit, because we have a very focused plan 
now for increasing tourism and it is working. 


Mr B. Ward: Up 21%, that is great. 


The Chair: We appreciate your presentation here. 
Thank you very much. 


CITIZENS OF ATIKOKAN 


The Chair: Do we have the Citizens of Atikokan 
present yet? 


Mr Lindsay: Yes, I am from Atikokan. My name is 
David Lindsay. This is my brother Bill. I want to thank 
you for having us here and allowing us to speak. I have to 
apologize, because I am totally unprepared. I did not find 
out until Thursday that I was supposed to be here on Mon- 
day. I worked Thursday, Friday, Saturday and Sunday, 
about 14 to 16 hours a day. In other words, I am com- 
pletely and totally unprepared, but I am going to try to say 
what I have to say. 

The reason I am here is because I am very annoyed. If 
I have a slip of the tongue occasionally and I say a foul 
word, forgive me, but I have been working on the water 
for a long time around men who are more concerned with 
content as opposed to the quality of their speech and it 
rubs off on me. I really wonder why these committee 
meetings are being held. What is the problem with this 
budget? I have never seen a budget in this entire province 
that has caused as much trouble as this budget seems to 
have. The media seems to report every time somebody 
complains about the thing. 

I was not ready to come here on Thursday when I 
found out about it and I was going to pass it up, but the 
reason I decided to is because there are some things I want 
to say that I have to say. What I would like to do right now 
is just ask a simple question to anybody: Why are these 
hearings being held? 

The Chair: I would say that when it comes to question 
period you can reply to the members in the three parties, 
unless you want to go right into question period now. 

Mr Mahoney: I think it is a good question. 

The Chair: Okay, we will have each party give one 
definition of it then. 

Mr D. Lindsay: Would you like to answer it, Mr 
Mahoney? 

Mr Mahoney: I do not have an answer. I think it is a 
waste of time, a waste of money. I agree with you. I am 
here doing my job, but I do not think we should be here. 
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Mr B. Ward: I think what happened is in the Legisla- 
ture the Conservatives were having a filibuster which was 
holding up legislation. They were playing by the rules, 
because it is allowed, but they were holding up legislation 
and to break that filibuster—and you can correct me if I am 
wrong, Bill—it was agreed that these hearings would be 
heard and we would go throughout the province over the 
month of August to listen to people’s views about the budget. 


Mr D. Lindsay: This was just to get the Legislature back 
on track. Forgive me for asking such a rhetorical question, 
but the truth of the matter is, there are some things that 
have to be said. For starters, I work damned hard; I work 
damned near seven days a week, approximately 16 hours a 
day. I will give you a quick background of me. 

I spent nine years in the service of my country. When I 
got out of the Canadian navy I found out that it was a lot 
tougher outside the business than it was inside. I ended up 
going into business for myself and right now I am a busi- 
nessman, entrepreneur, whatever you want to call it. I am 
one of my town’s few exporters. I produce a good product 
and I introduced a new industry to northwestern Ontario 
and I have taken it from there. 

I try to keep up with politics; I try to keep an eye on 
what you people, our representatives, are doing. From 
what I see of this budget, this budget is probably the only 
budget I have ever seen that has actually anticipated what 
is going to occur. It looked at a recession, it realized that 
there was going to be a lack of income and that the output 
for social services would have to be increased. They antici- 
pated it. 

A couple weeks ago I heard Don Mazankowski com- 
plaining that the reason the federal government was looking 
at a record deficit this year was because it failed to antici- 
pate the lack of income and the extra payouts in social 
payments. But there was not one person who argued about 
what he had to say. There was nobody who complained. 

This budget came down; it was totally complained 
about; the Legislature was stopped. How much money did 
that cost our government? This is the point I am trying to 
make. There are certain things that have to work here and 
there is a smooth way they have to be brought about. I feel 
that the issue of the budget has been totally blown out of 
proportion. I do not know who is to blame for that. I 
suppose it is the media for paying so much attention to it. 
But I have looked at this budget as closely as I can with as 
much expertise as I have, which I have to admit is not as 
much as some economists might have. 

I was lucky enough a few months ago to read an article 
by John Kenneth Galbraith in the Globe and Mail. He 
praised the budget. This is a man who has counselled 
American presidential administrations on the economy. He 
is a professor of economics at Harvard. I am sure this 
fellow knows what he is talking about and he praised this 
budget. There are a lot of petty complaints occurring be- 
cause of this budget. This pettiness is being blown out of 
proportion and it is costing me, a taxpayer, a lot of money. 

I see people complaining that there is too much money 
being spent for social reasons. All I know is that when I 
was trying to introduce this new technology I deal with in 
northwestern Ontario, I did not get anywhere. I did not get 











any help from the Ministry of Northern Developme} 
did not get any help from the Ministry of Industry, T 
and Technology; I did not get help from any of these } 
vincial or federal agencies that purport to do that. | 
1440 
I ran into a confrontational system. I beat it, but I 
it at a cost to my family. I had to run my family | 
poverty for over three years to get my business go, 
because I was not going to let go of the damned thir 
had to go on welfare last fall, that is how bad it got, a 
ran into a welfare system that was totally confrontati( 
and antagonistic. 

I see this budget, and part of the money for this bud 
is to reform the system. Now how the hell are people 
me supposed to drag ourselves back up on our feet 
introduce new business to this place, introduce econo} 
vitality to this area? | 

Let me tell you about this area, for you guys _ 
not from the north. This is the Third World up here. ] 
You guys can sit around in Thunder Bay or wherever, 
you go out of Thunder Bay 30 or 40 miles and you ar} 
the Third World. You are looking at a Third World eq 
omy where big money comes in, extracts our esau 
leaves, and leaves nothing behind. 

I live in Atikokan. Atikokan has two of the big; 
holes in the ground that exist in the entire world as te 
mony of this. They do not even have a park in that tg 
for women to take their kids to in the summertime. Th: 
what we put up with up here. | 

I have looked at the different social aspects of | 
budget, where people have complained that too m: 
money is being spent on social spending, and from wh 
see, the reform that is going to be made because of ; 
budget and the extra costs that are going to occur bedi 
of this budget are to help people like me. I am a Canad 
I believe in this country. I am going to stay here and ' 
going to fight it out. If not, I would have gone to’ 
United States long ago. I have had offers to go to) 
States and work, but we have a good country. I seriou 
believe this budget is in the right direction. 

Another point I want to make is that if I were to 484 
analogy, I would look at all the people of our province 
family, and there are so many mouths to feed. Sudde| 
the amount of income that you are used to is cut of 
slowed down and you have to make some hard decisic: 
What are your options? First, you have the option to 9 
feeding certain mouths. With hard, stone-cold people 
tends to be the smallest and the weakest members of 
family who are kicked out and told to fend for themsel\ 
Or you could reduce everybody’s feeding and share it. 
you could go into a deficit position and just keep feeci 
everybody and keep them healthy and keep them strc 
because you know that the family, if it is held togei 
during this rough time, will stay strong and carry oat 
the future. It is as simple as that. 

When I look at this budget, that is what I see 
happened. The government that is in place right now 
chosen to help the people of this province during a roy 
time in hopes of better times. Whether those better tir 
come or not, I do not know. I have been reading sci 
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y dark and gloomy things about this recession and 
it has been carrying on. I have been reading that 
yanies that are shutting down and layoffs that are oc- 
ng are not temporary, that these things are really per- 
snt problems and that we are going to have to get 
nd them. 

am at a standstill here. Give me a moment to refer to 
10tes. These notes here are not really notes, they are 
shicken scratches I threw down on my way here. 


(he Chair: What we could do is, the three parties can 
juestions and you can give the replies of how you feel 
different particulars. We will be asking the questions 
maybe that will get you on track, because we have five 
ites for each party for asking question on all of the 
set effects. That was the idea of these hearings when 
lid come out: How does the budget affect you? 


Mr Mahoney: For someone who was not prepared, I 
« you articulated your concerns and your positions 
> well. Let me just expand, if I can, on the comments 
it your first question to us: Why are we here and why 
we spending all this money talking about the budget? 
as a party, orchestrated our own tour of the province 
ugh our own caucus services facilities, went out and 
2d to people and invited people from all walks of life 
ome and talk to us. I think we wound up publishing a 
wt which was very substantive and helpful for us to 
srstand the budget and for the people we talked to to 
ess their concerns and/or their support. We actually 
ed for both and found, in some cases, that there was both. 
[ want to take your analogy of the family a little bit 
her, though. You say you do not understand what is 
ng with the budget and you were not prepared until 
iebody called you on Thursday. Who was that, by the 
, who called and asked you to appear? 


Mr D. Lindsay: I am trying to think of her name right 
, | cannot. She was from Toronto. 


Mr Sutherland: Monica Marshall? 
Mr D. Lindsay: I think it was a McLean-type name. 


Mr Mahoney: Al McLean? Somebody from Queen’s 
« called and asked you. Why would that be? 


Mr D. Lindsay: I was at a social gathering a few 
iths ago. 

Mr Mahoney: A political gathering? 

Mr D. Lindsay: No, it was social. Somebody who I 
pect was probably pretty political approached me and 
started talking about the budget. He pulled this out and 
i, “If you have something to say, here, sign this and | 
| send it in for you.” That is what occurred. I had kind 
ut it behind me because I am going through some very 
icult times in my business right now. 


Mr Mahoney: With that aside, let me ask you then 
ut the family analogy. How long can you carry on with 
'? One of the real concerns I have is that notwithstand- 
‘the fact that I think we could be doing more productive 
igs for the people of Ontario than what we are doing on 
} tour, notwithstanding that fact, now that we are here, 
should try to accomplish something. 
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One of the big concerns I have about the budget is the 
fact that if each year you ran your business the way this 
government is planning its years in office, your business 
would not be around at the end of that term. Plain and 
simple, what they are doing is taking the deficit, which is 
an overdraft, and, at the end of each year, paying that 
overdraft off by putting it on top of the debt, which is the 
mortgage, and then they are borrowing some more on an 
overdraft and doing it again next year. The total debt the 
provincial coffers face will rise from $39 billion up to a 
minimum of $76 billion, unless their revenue projections 
are high, which I think they are, and then it could be $80 
billion or $85 billion. You could double the debt in the first 
term of this government. 

Then there is your debt service. You understand. You 
are a businessman. You have to pay the loans, you have to 
pay for that debt, so in four or five years you are going to 
go from carrying a $39-billion mortgage and the payments 
that takes to carrying an $80-billion mortgage and the pay- 
ments that takes. It is double. 


Mr B. Lindsay: May I say something? 


Mr Mahoney: Is that good long-term fiscal planning 
and is that how you would run your business? I do not 
mind if one or both answer the question. 


Mr B. Lindsay: First of all, an analogy should fall on 
friendly ears to work. Second, I think we made that clear 
in that this government’s budget has prepared for these 
things, has prepared for recessionary times, has prepared 
for a deficit. 

The present government in Ottawa and other provincial 
governments which have jumped on this budget-cutting 
bandwagon have not prepared and are showing up now 
with “unforeseen” deficits which have to be taken care of 
exactly the same way your projected deficits for this prov- 
ince will have to be taken care of. So our question is, 
which is better? 

Mr Mahoney: Oh, I do not use the federal government 
as an example of fiscal responsibility, believe me. 


Mr B. Lindsay: It would be unwise to do so. 


Mr Mahoney: I certainly do not, but what you are 
facing with this is the same kind of mentality, with huge 
deficits each year being paid off by simply placing them 
on the capital debt of the province, gentlemen. 


1450 

Mr B. Murdoch: First of all, I would like to say I do 
not think it is a waste of time being here and listening to you 
people and all the other people who have been here today. 

You asked a question to start. I felt it was better to 
answer it when the questions came up than get into a dis- 
cussion then, but Mr Ward basically explained what hap- 
pened. Our party did not go along with deficit funding and 
we felt it was not-a good budget. We felt the people of 
Ontario should have a chance to tell us whether they felt it 
was a good budget or not, when it was such a drastic 
change from what we had been used to. 

This is the process by which you bring government to 
the people. That is why we do have committees, and this 
committee is here to hear the concerns of the people. It is 
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ironic enough that at least five of the presentations we 
have had, five or more, have all congratulated the govern- 
ment for doing this, so some people do like the idea of this 
coming here. Whether you do or not, well, that is your 
business. But that is the reason we are here. 

Government costs money. That is understandable. If 
you are going to have government, you are going to have 
to pay for it. If you have democracy, democracy is not free 
either. It costs money to bring committees out to Ontario. 
Ontario is a big place. That is the reason we are here. 

I would like to ask you, though, just to go back to what 
Mr Mahoney said, could you run your business in a deficit 
every year? Is that good fiscal responsibility? How would 
you stay in business? I would like to know, and I am sure 
this government would like to know also, how you are 
going to stay in business if you run a deficit every year. 


Mr D. Lindsay: I have been running a deficit since I 
got out of the navy seven years ago. What results is you pay 
your debts off when you get the chance to pay them off, and 
the way you end up paying them off is by reducing your 
spending elsewhere. You start driving an older car instead 
of a new car. You start driving less far and less extrava- 
gantly than you did before. You start eating moose instead 
of beef. You use firewood instead of oil or natural gas. All 
of these things contribute to a lower standard of living. 

What | have watched in our government is nothing but 
extravagant spending ever since I became politicized. I 
never became politicized until I got out of the navy and I 
wanted to know why the hell I could not get a God- 
damned job. It was as simple as that. I also wanted to 
know why there were so many damned poor people in this 
country. I was wondering why I was becoming one of 
them very quickly. 


Mr B. Murdoch: That is what we wanted them to do, 
you know, to look at their budget. They bring lots of 
money into Queen’s Park. We are saying they do not have 
to go into deficit funding and they could have kept up the 
Same programs and maybe looked at what they were 
doing, exactly like you said. Unfortunately, down our way 
moose would cost more than beef in Toronto, but other 
than that, I think we could have done some of the things 
you are talking about. But they chose not to do that. They 
chose to put more money into the budget and deficit funding. 


Mr D. Lindsay: This still does not detract from one of 
the original things I said. This is going to be a deficit 
budget, yes, but they have anticipated that and they are 
preparing for it. There is not a government in this country 
that I have seen that has done that, that has come out and 
said, “We’re going to do this.” What we have is a federal 
government that says it is going to GST us and that is 
going to be used to kill a deficit, but the deficit is increas- 
ing at a record rate this year. 

In regard to government spending, the example I tried 
to show you was that if I have to reduce my spending to 
pay my debts, then I start driving clder vehicles and I start 
doing more manual labour and things like that. That is 
where we have to cut. We have to become more efficient. 
What I see in our government, what I have seen, as I said, 


in the past seven years is the fact that there are a lot of: 
inefficient uses of money in the government. 


Mr B. Murdoch: I agree with you. 


Mr D. Lindsay: I have talked to people from SA 
because they were concerned with what I went thr 
because I had one hell of a time with the welfare sy 
My family was down and out. We tried to get welfare 
all they said to us was, “Sure, go ahead and sell | 
business and we’ll let you go on welfare.” I had $150 
worth of fish sitting in the water and this is the way | 
looked at it. The fish were unsellable because they » 
too small, but that made no difference to them. They 
very antagonistic towards me. These are the things 
have to be changed. 

There are training programs that exist in this prov 
and in this country which are nothing but a facade. 7 
are posters on the wall and they do not go any further 
that. I am serious about that. I came out of the navy a 
was trained to the degree of damned near an engineer a 
could not tap into any one of those programs to va 










ing. It was as simple as that. I had to revert to mini 
wage jobs, working on dangerous sites. 

When I look at this budget I see that all these prob] 
I ran into while trying to survive in this country Ais, 
the skirt of the Canadian navy, which had taken care o 
all these years—and when I say survive, I mean it; sn 
I ran into all those problems—when I look at this budg 
appears most of these problems are going to be addressed 

If you want to judge the budget, you have to | 
around and wait for a few years and judge it then. Bi 
for right now, as far as I can see, it is a good budget. A 
the deficit, this government seems to be on the right 
of reducing the deficit and the cost of government. ] 
sorry; I should not say reducing the deficit. I should; 
reducing the cost of government. 


The Chair: We have to get down to the last 1 
from the government. 


Mr Christopherson: Thank you, gentlemen, for ox 
bly one of the most passionate, articulate presentations! 
we have had so far. It is certainly heartfelt, and we th 
you for that. 

I think it is also important to clearly establish an 
recognize, in terms of how we got here, that while it’ 
the third party that held up the House to ensure it gel 
demand that these budget hearings take place, it is inte’ 
ing to hear the official opposition now take such a sti 
line on whether they should or should not. At the tin, 
think they were balanced nicely on the fence and were! 
taking a position. 

We make no bones about the faci that an arranger? 
was made. The Tories had a legitimate legislative rigl) 
do what they did, but they have to bear responsibility! 
that. We then negotiated that a number of other piece! 
important legislation would be moved through the sy¢ 
and that we would go into these hearings. | 

I would say they probably did the right thing for! 
wrong reason, because in the final analysis, most pe) 
coming in are saying they appreciate the chance. I thin} 
of us from all the parties will reflect, when we are done 
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ser this is something we should do after every budget, 
ier there is an actual return. I think we need to be open- 
ed about that and set aside the politics of the issue. 

ly question to you, sir, is very direct. The philosophy, 
usly, that we have followed is what is called Keynesian 
ymics, where you increase spending during rough times 
d the family, to use your example. The other side of that 
ion is that once you are through the rough times and 
is enough income to ensure that the basic needs of food, 
re met, you begin to cut back on some of those other 
where you now can do so without hurting people. 

1 your opinion are Ontarians, particularly those from 
orth and the northwest, prepared to accept, as we start 
engthen as an economy, that those kinds of cutbacks 
take place? And do you think they are prepared to 
ot that from an NDP government? 


fr D. Lindsay: I believe so. The only example I can 
to right now in this short time is that I come from the 
mney General’s riding, and he had an article in our 
mentioning how he had cut back in his own ministry. 
ieve he saved the province about $7 million by cutting 
‘ree executive lunches and free chauffeur service to 
eme Court judges. I applaud him on that. We do not 
that kind of extravagance during these kinds of hard 
3. 1 am sure there are a lot of other teak and mahogany 
es that could use a bit of plywood in them too. It is as 
ile as that. This is where the money has to be saved. 


Mr B. Lindsay: There is a lot of chipboard in this riding. 
Mr D. Lindsay: I guess that is all there is to say on 
point. 

[he Chair: You have two minutes left. 


Mr Mahoney: Have you guys got teak and mahogany 
yur office? 


Mr Christopherson: No, we have just got too much 
ioney. 


Ms M. Ward: There is a lot of sound and fury about 
deficit and you are saying, basically, “What’s it all 
it?” I wonder if you are aware, and you probably are, 
the Liberal and the Conservative governments ran def- 
throughout most of the 1980s—1982, 1983, right up 
988 and 1989. Why they are making so much sound 
fury, as I say, about this now is rather questionable. Do 
have any comments on that? 


Mr D. Lindsay: I think it is just a simple case of trying 
lestroy the character of a government before it even 
started. Like I said, I was politicized through a very 
in system. I am serious. There are a lot of people who 
e gone through what I have gone through. The only 
erence between me and them, I think, is I am a little bit 
‘e resolute and I am a little bit tougher. I think it proba- 
had something to do with some of the people I had to 
up with when I was in the service. 

I have a lot of farmer friends and I have watched what 
gone on in places like Saskatchewan. I have watched 
deficit grow there during a non-recessionary period, 
sn the present government took over from a balanced 
get. What I do not understand is that the Premier of 
province stood up in open criticism of the Premier of 
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this province when he brought down his budget. To me 
that is complete hypocrisy. It is grandstanding and it serves 
a purpose. I think the only purpose it stands to serve is to 
set up headlines and to try to misinform a general public 
that tends to be kind of apathetic about what their politi- 
cians do. I am very serious about that. 


The Chair: Okay, sir. We have run out of time. We 
appreciate the presentation you have. Even though it was 
not all written out, you had it all memorized, what you 
wanted to say. 

Mr D. Lindsay: I fumed about these things over and 
over again, many times. 

The Chair: Thank you very much for attending this 
standing committee. 

Mr D. Lindsay: Thank you for having me. 

Mr Mahoney: The government would love to have 
you on its team, guys. You did a great job. 

Mr B. Lindsay: Thank you very much. Maybe we 
should talk later. 


1500 





DAVID RAMSAY 
The Chair: David Ramsay, come forward, please. 
Welcome to the standing committee on finance and eco- 
nomics and the budget hearings. You have 15 minutes. 


Mr Ramsay: I will talk fast. 

Ontarians face serious economic challenges. With the 
loss of an estimated 250,000 manufacturing jobs in the last 
few years and a projected loss of 184,000 manufacturing 
jobs in this year alone, with over 10,000 business and 
nersonal bankruptcies in Ontario in 1990 and huge in- 
creases in individual and family need for social assis- 
tance—for example, in my community here in Thunder 
Bay, there has been a 47% increase in welfare recipients 
from last year—the challenge to know how to best respond 
must be truly staggering for those of you in government. 

I join with others who applaud this all-party committee 
of Queen’s Park for its interest in hearing citizen reaction 
to the 1991 Ontario budget and their evaluation of how 
well this blueprint will meet the challenge of providing 
essential services to the public while at the same time not 
destroying the means by which the money needed to fund 
these services is created. 

The general malaise experienced by many people who 
feel they have elected politicians who ignore them once 
they have gained power is counteracted, I believe, by this 
precedent-setting action of debating the budget with us, the 
public. If after this consultation you as politicians demon- 
strate how this has impacted on your actions, you can be 
credited for contributing to the restoration of democracy 
our society currently lacks. 

Allow me to put my comments in context. Through a 
Canada Employment seat purchase, I have been employed 
by Confederation Community College to provide life skills 
and job readiness training for the past six years to people 
in our community who for a variety of causes are unem- 
ployed. When I read the 1991 Ontario budget, it was with 
their interests and their needs in mind, and these provided 
the criteria by which I evaluated it. 
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The other influences I am moved by are the impera- 
tives that my Christian faith demands. I concur with the 
statements issued by the United Church and the Canadian 
Conference of Catholic Bishops in recent years regarding 
the immorality of fighting inflation or deficits by neglect- 
ing the basic human needs of those who are poor among 
us, and all governments’ refusal to address economic, 
structural injustices that create poverty. Not only has the 
gap between the poor and the rich increased, with those of 
us who are rich controlling more and more of the nation’s 
income—and I put myself in the category of the rich—but 
there are still a considerable number of poor people, even 
with our increased income-producing programs. 

The myth that people are poor because of their own 
mismanagement, just like that of people being unemployed 
because it is their fault, has been proven false by many 
social scientists. The National Council on Welfare, a 
citizens’ advisory board to the Minister of National Health 
and Welfare, has completed many such studies, which I 
have cited in the appendix to this document. My own ex- 
perience and contact with over several hundred unem- 
ployed people during the course of my work provides me 
with further evidence that unemployment and poverty are 
largely results of government policies that place a priority 
on deficit reduction and budget balancing, rather than on 
the dignity, health, education and skills development of our 
most precious resource, that of human beings. 

As a province, we cannot run a budget the way a business 
firm has to. To cut production costs, it has to find a way to 
reduce its largest expense, which is either a worker’s salary or 
position when the maximum efficiency is achieved. A gov- 
ernment that has undertaken to look after the care and feeding 
of all its citizens, such as I believe Ontario has done, cannot 
dismiss its workers to have someone else look after them. 
The government is that someone else. 

I judge the budget, then, not by whether it is politically 
feasible or acceptable, whether it conforms to economic 
principles or even to my own partisan views, but its contri- 
bution to the advancement of human values, dignity, de- 
velopment of human resources and security of both the 
individual and our communities. 

To make the deficit the priority seems logical in that:to 
spend more than is made does not balance the books. It 
also appears moral in that no one wants to saddle a future 
generation with debts. However, I ask you, is it moral to 
deny a family member an education, health care, or in- 
come to purchase basic necessities like food and shelter in 
order to balance our books? Who among us would do this 
to someone we are responsible for? Is it logical to make 
balancing the books the first priority when to do so means 
creating more unemployment, or to not help small busi- 
nesses avoid bankruptcy due to high interest rates and thus 
lose revenue raised through taxes? 

A report of the 1987 Senate subcommittee on training 
and employment, a document that I have with me, found 
after extensive consultation with business, labour, educators 
in Canada and in West Germany, France, Britain that: “It 
costs more to keep someone unemployed than to create a job 
for that person where they produce a needed good and/or 
service. In 1985 alone, unemployment cost governments in 
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Canada $26.28 billion, or approximately $14,600 for 
jobless Canadian.” | 
I believe we must remember history in order to } 
repeating fatal mistakes. From 1942 to 1945, Canadian, 
ernment spending increased to 30% of the gross naj 
product, which is equivalent to approximately $150 
today. Federal budget deficits averaged 21% of the | 
national product, the equivalent of deficits today of over 
billion. In 1945, the national debt was four times what i 
in 1939, which is equivalent to a national debt today of 
$800 billion. These deficits, however, reduced unem\ 
ment from 22% to nearly zero. The years following this} 
cit, 1946 to 1970, if you carefully explore the history b 
prove to be the most prosperous and stable in Canadiar: 
tory due to low unemployment and higher productivil 
goods and services. As a matter of fact, the first Bar 
Canada governor, Graham Towers, stated in 1942 to his 
the minister of finance, that government war expenditure: 
sufficient scale can produce full employment. 
1510 | 

This is not an argument to put the economy on a 
manent war footing in order to create employment. | 
one in this room who knows me knows I would n 
argue that. The United States and Soviet economies, ‘ 
are so structured, are evidence enough to convince us 
economic growth, sustenance of basic services or ma 
nance of employment cannot be obtained in this a 
see the collapse of these economies every day. | 

Instead, I would concur with the 1987 Senate subcon 
tee on training and employment when it recommend! 
program of job creation plus training. I think this is aj 
significant difference from what we have had with the C: 
dian jobs strategies, to revitalize our economy, to reduce! 
employment and create increased needed goods and serv) 
Job creation, plus training, is successful if it results iri 
development of a clear, useful end product or service! 
helps workers to produce useful skills. The 1982 Econ 
Council of Canada report says that job training witou 
possibility of employment at the end only leads to frustra 
cynicism and no increased productivity. The last present 
think, made personal reference to his own experience. It1 
be done in the context of job creation where meaiil 
useful work produces needed services and products. 

I have a list of examples to give you. We need | 
struction of low-cost housing; we need to restore oxi 
housing stock; we need to restore our infrastructure in) 
cities, our watermains and roads; we need to increase} 
tourist facilities; we need manpower for reforestation 
repairing and double-tracking railroads and highways| 
home care, for eradication of illiteracy, which some : 











undoubtedly know is now at 20% of our adult populat) 
for provision of day care, for environmental restoral 
and yes, for training of peacekeeping forces. 

In addition to the economic value, a job-creation-v 
training approach not only lowers the unemployment 3 
without increasing the deficit, increasing inflation or the 
rate, it prevents the social costs of unemployment as well. 
senators’ report, after reviewing the available literature, ( 
cludes that there is a measurable causal link between un 
ployment and mortality, suicide, family breakdo! 
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jlism, violent crime, juvenile delinquency, cardiovascular 
¢ and mental hospital and prison admissions. My own 
with the unemployed can also testify to this link. 

he Senate committee, certainly no bastion of socialist 
ht, since I do not believe any socialist has ever been 
nted to it, the Economic Council of Canada and In- 
trica tested out this idea in a computer-simulated pro- 
The model assumed created 900,000 new jobs in 1985, 
dropping the unemployment rate from 8.5% to below 
a that year. It determined that consumer consumption, 
ess investment and the gross national product would all 
ase and that there would be no significant inflation as a 
- of these proposals and importantly, no addition to the 
it since government revenues would increase while gov- 
ent expenses would decrease. I have submitted with my 
t the appendices from these two institutions indicating 
ymputer model’s findings. 

his computer model experiment also coincides with 
indings of MIT and Harvard economists Blanchard 
Summers in their studies of western European econo- 
that “each 1% point reduction in unemployment in 
pe would make possible a reduction of 4% in tax rates 
use of the reduced need for social welfare expendi- 
and the enlarged tax base as output expanded.” That 
le is also appended. 

mprovements to the budget: First of all, I would make 
aware of the famous Pogo dictum that has often been 
ed, “I have seen the enemy and it is us.” I apologize to 
artoonist if I have not quite got it right, but I think you 
amy drift. 

What I mean by this is that I have a responsibility to 
ribute in creating more revenue for the provincial gov- 
rent to make use of and coincidentally, check those 
onal choices I make that place more demand for gov- 
rent income or services. It is clear to me that out- 
ping is devastating my local community tax base, my 
I neighbour and eventually the employability of my 
jren. This is something I have in my control, to shop 
never I can for Canadian produced goods and services. 
My own wage demands can be restricted to fair re- 
sts. As a member of OPSEU, the Ontario Public Ser- 
: Employees Union, I am paid directly from 
srnment revenue. Although it is tempting to follow the 
nple of the 1974 federal parliamentarians who voted 
aselves a 50% increase—which was passed, by the 
, by all parliamentarians saving Stanley Knowles—I 
begin to distinguish between my needs and my wants. 
ve thus written to my provincial union executive pro- 
ng that we as a bargaining unit this year reflect on the 
quate income and benefits we enjoy and place our de- 
ids in the context of the needs of our community. 

In my profession we enjoy the highest average income, 
ch is $45,409 in this community, and in my particular 
kplace over 50% of my fellow faculty members have 
average salary several thousand dollars greater than 
_I believe it is time for us to say with all honesty, “We 
tich enough,” and that more does not equate to a better 
lity of life. 








Second, I urge the provincial government to redress 
those structural deficiencies it has constitutional power to 
do so. By eliminating provincial income tax for those 700 
families earning less than $22,500 is one such measure. To 
shift that cost to those of us who could well afford to make 
up for the lost revenue is an act of justice. 

The Vice-Chair: Mr Ramsay, could you bring your 
remarks to a close. I am terribly sorry, but we are running 
out of time. 

Mr Ramsay: The government needs to do more. The 
federal Nielsen task force revealed that in 1984 to 1985 
corporations received more from government than they 
paid in direct taxes on profits. I suggest this has to be 
redressed. You well know the figures, the corporations 
and the numbers that have not paid on their profits in 
this past year. 

Third, more rent-geared-to-income housing is urgently 
needed; 35,000 units do not go far enough in meeting the 
need. Increasing welfare where people pay 70% for their 
rent only to have it increased by their landlords reduces 
their raise to zero. Rent geared to income for single people 
is Critical. 

Finally, job creation with training is needed; 70,000 
jobs falls 100,000 jobs short of the losses expected this 
year in manufacturing alone. Do not look to the federal 
government for help. In a Chronicle Journal report of this 
year, the chief analyst for Statistics Canada stated that all 
gains in employment is part-time jobs and in one industry, 
the lowest-paying industry in the economy, which he 
called the McJob syndrome. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share these thoughts 
with you. 

The Vice-Chair: Thank you, Mr Ramsay. Unfortu- 
nately, we do not have any time for questions from the 
three parties, but again we thank you for your presentation 
and bringing that information forward. 

Ms M. Ward: Mr Chair, could we ask if the presenter 
has copies of the brief? 

Mr Mahoney: Hansard has it. 

The Vice-Chair: Yes, Hansard will have copies. 

Ms M. Ward: It is usually quite a while before we get 
Hansard on committee. 

Mr Ramsay: I will make copies available tomorrow. 

The Vice-Chair: Okay. If we can have a copy left, that 
would be terrific. Realizing the time of the day, this com- 
mittee is now adjourned until tomorrow morning. 

Mrs McLeod: In terms of the expectation of Mr Ram- 
say to provide copies, is that not something the committee 
can do itself? 

The Vice-Chair: If he can supply us with one copy, 
we will take care of it. 

Mrs McLeod: All right, with the appended material. 

The Vice-Chair: Yes. If we can get the original, the 
rest is okay. This committee is adjourned until 9 o’clock 
tomorrow morning in Sault Ste Marie. 


The committee adjourned at 1520. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON FINANCE AND ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Tuesday 13 August 1991 


the committee met at 0903 in the Water Tower Inn, 
t Ste Marie. 


1991-92 BUDGET 


tesuming consideration of the 1991-92 provincial 
set. 

[he Chair: Good morning. We are here for the standing 
mittee on finance and economic affairs to hear sub- 
ions into the budget hearings. 


ALGOMA DISTRICT 
MENTAL RETARDATION SERVICE 
SAULT STE MARIE ASSOCIATION 
| FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 


[he Chair: The first group is the Algoma District Men- 
etardation Service and Sault Ste Marie Association for 
Mentally Retarded. Gentlemen, would you mind intro- 
ng yourselves for Hansard? You have half an hour for 
presentation. Out of that half-hour, save some time for 
tions and answers from the three parties. You can begin. 
Mr Hibbert: My name is Michael Hibbert. I am the 
‘utive administrator of the Algoma District Mental Re- 
ation Service. I am presenting this morning with my 
iterpart. 

Mr Tosello: I am Mario Tosello and I am here on 
lf of Barb Jackson, who could not be available this 
ning. I am from the Sault Ste Marie Association for the 
itally Retarded. 

Mr Hibbert: I would like to thank the Chairman and 
abers of this committee for allowing us the time for this 
entation. I believe you have copies of the presentation we 
z0ing to make in front of you. It is our hope that through 
‘presentation our clients will continue to receive the 
rince’s full support through, to and including the budget. 

The Sault Ste Marie Association for the Mentally Re- 
ed and Algoma District Mental Retardation Service are 
enting jointly due to like concerns arrived at through 
provision of services. Algoma has an identified client 
ip of 1,100 individuals with the condition of mental 
tdation who, along with their families, are eligible to 
‘ive services. 

The provision of service is directly possible by funding 
tograms through the Ministry of Community and Social 
rices under relevant legislation, such as the Developmen- 
Services Act, Homes for Retarded Persons Act, Child 
Family Services Act, Vocational Rehabilitation Services 
, Day Nurseries Act and a number of others, obviously. 
The MCSS new program directions for people with 
elopmental handicaps are very encouraging. Within the 
istry’s new framework, there are issues which are not 
tessed in the provincial budget, however. One of those 
le pay or wage equity. The principles of pay equity and 
xe equity are key issues for both agencies. Both organi- 














zations agree that it is unfair and unacceptable to under- 
value certain occupations and sectors based on systemic 
discrimination. 

One of the major areas requiring the government’s at- 
tention is that of the impact of government on community 
and non-profit transfer payment organizations such as ours 
that rely on 98% of their funding from the government. 
The impact of changes like the pay equity legislation can 
be quite dramatic on organizations such as ours. The pro- 
vincial budget states that a further $25 million will be 
provided in 1991-92 to assist other transfer agencies in 
meeting their pay equity obligations. However, MCSS has 
indicated that community transfer payment agencies, again 
such as ours, will receive no moneys for pay equity. 

The majority of individuals who are mentally retarded 
now live in and receive services in the community. This 
means legislative changes, which have to be complied with, 
will reduce dollars available to client services, as spaces ei- 
ther have to be reduced or staff-client ratios increased. The 
money has to come from somewhere. MCSS facilities are to 
receive 10.6% wage increases over 1990-91 estimates, 
whereas transfer payment agencies, again like ourselves, are 
only getting 6%. 

The point at issue exacerbates an already tenuous situa- 
tion—staff salary awards and the bump awards for com- 
munity agencies. With the proposed pay equity awards and 
increase in wages, the gap between transfer payment and 
direct operating expenses salaries will continue to widen. 
In fact, this morning Mrs Jackson could not be here because 
she is in conciliation for that very issue. 

Discrepancies in benefits for staff further widen the exist- 
ing gap. The average benefits for transfer payment agencies 
are 16%, while MCSS benefits are 21.38%. We want to offer 
our employees similar benefits without penalizing our clients. 

The entire issue of salary awards must again be reviewed 
by the Ontario government to ensure non-profit agencies in 
the north can compete for staff with the ministry. Recruitment 
of qualified people to the north is difficult at best but, given 
the salary discrepancies, the issues become even larger. 
Staff training dollars must be increased to assist employees in 
accessing the knowledge and training opportunities necessary 
to competently perform in meeting our consumer needs. 

The GST has provided the agencies another fiscal and 
annualized financial headache. As you may be aware, 
transfer payment agencies can only claim back one half of 
the GST paid. Depending on the type of service offered, 
this can have a significant dollar impact. The net effect iS 
that it costs the agencies almost 7% due to the requirement 
of additional administrative supports. No new dollars have 
been made available to transfer payment agencies for this 
reality, thereby again forcing agencies to look at cutting 
comers, if not services. 
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Mr Tosello: The multi-year plan: The service principles 
upon with the multi-year plan is based, the promotion of 
independence, protection, individual attention and quality 
programs, are consistent with those of our two organizations. 
Nevertheless, a number of concerns do exist. 

The government fixed an amount of $159 million some 
five years ago. to depopulate institutions. This amount is 
not inflation-indexed or sensitive to legislative changes. 
The purchasing power is thereby significantly reduced, 
again having to do more with less. 

Currently, MCSS plans to spend $311,659,000 to service 
about 3,000 residents in the 1991-92 year in DOE facilities. 
This works out to $103,886 for each individual. The Min- 
istry of Community and Social Services has earmarked 
$30,000 for each person being returned to the community 
from designated nursing homes. The total costs for DOE 
facilities exceeds the $103,886 amount. Not even this basic 
amount is being returned with the client to the community, 
as the fixed part of the $159 million has not been adjusted. 

The Ministry of Community and Social Services, under 
vote 802, item 6, indicates a total of 11,672 spaces in the 
transfer payment agencies for sheltered workshops and life 
skills. It is known that many more individuals participate 
actively in supported employment programs at various levels 
of schooling and in private employment. Assuming a mod- 
est figure of 15,000 individuals throughout the province 
utilizing community-based services, the provincial cost per 
client for 1991-92 is an average of $36,648. The same 
clients in DOE-run facilities cost $103,886. These clients 
enjoy a number of services that community clients and 
those returning cannot or will not enjoy. 

Algoma has no kinesiologist, no music therapist, no 
recreational therapist, two speech pathologists, one physio- 
therapist and one occupational therapist for 1,100 consumers. 
While the ministry has made a commitment to providing 
community living opportunities for people currently wait- 
ing to move from institutions and nursing homes, no such 
promise for additional supports has been made to the num- 
ber of people presently residing in the community who 
require services. Those community individuals we serve 
should not be penalized because they have not left the 
community. New moneys are required for this group of 
consumers. The budget in future must address funding in- 
_ creases in the multi-year funding exercise if this initiative 
is to achieve its goal as well as those in the community. 

Consumer needs: In terms of consumer needs, pro- 
_ grams and services to assist families to better care for their 
developmentally handicapped children at home through 
parent relief, infant development and other forms of develop- 
mental programming must exist so that institutionalization 
will not occur. This is a new program direction of the 
Ministry of Community and Social Services. 

The provincial budget does not address the underfunding 
of the special services at home program. The program has 
expanded to include adults with developmental handicaps, 
further straining budgets without the addition of new moneys. 
The assistive devices program under the Ministry of Health 
did provide for 75% funding to assist handicapped individ- 
uals with necessary aids. The special needs at home pro- 
gram funded the remaining 25%. 
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The changes in both programs have virtually elimir 
funding for wheelchairs where individuals are unable to; 
pel themselves. These are costly at $3,000 apiece and ai 
longer funded. Assessments in Toronto are no longer fa 
and unavailable for the north. Already scarce resource; 
further stretched by the government’s budgetary i 
No mention was made in the budget about increases 
residents’ comfort allowance, which has not kept pace; 
inflation. The current allowance of $100 per month hay 
increased since 1986, at which time it was $77, I believe: 
our hope that future budgets will deal with legislated cha 
and reflect such in a more realistic manner. 

The Algoma District Mental Retardation Service} 
the Sault Ste Marie Association for the Mentally Reta 
would like to thank the provincial steering conte 
its time and interest in hearing our concerns and a 
open to any questions the committee might have. 
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The Chair: We have about six minutes for each 
starting off with Mr McLean. 


Mr McLean: I would like to zero in on the tra 
from the institutions to the community. Do you ha 
psychiatric facility here? I do not believe you do. 

Mr Hibbert: The Plummer Memorial Public Hos! 
has a ward attached to the hospital. 


Mr McLean: For chronic care? 


Mr Hibbert: Riverview Centre provides some psye 
ric care. 


Mr McLean: Are any people being moved from 
nursing homes out into the community here? 


Mr Hibbert: In ADMRS, we have just receive 
second one from designated nursing homes with the min’ 
Those people are being repatriated or brought back inti 
community at this point in time. This is why we } 
alluded to the moneys the government has set asidd 
that process, the $30,000 per head. What we tried to ¢ 
this particular presentation is to highlight the kinds of dc 
that are being spent currently on these individuals. T} 
types of moneys are not forthcoming to the communit 
we cannot provide the kinds of supports and the kin 
care in the community that they are currently receivir 
institutions. We believe the institutions are inappre 
places for these people to be. 

We agree with the government and past governm 
and the direction is great. However, the dollar shoul] 
coming with those people back to the community 
dollars originally set aside some five years ago have 
been inflation-indexed and have not reflected the kind 
legislative changes we just talked about. Pay equity is! 
but there are a number of other changes which have ¢ 
to us. We do not get the funds so we have had f 
comers, but we cannot cut any more corners. 

Mr McLean: If it was costing $100,000 to keep 1 
in the institution and it is only costing $30,000 in the ¢ 
munity, there should be funds available to cover thi 
mean, it is less money. 

Mr Hibbert: We are hoping the government wil 
it that way. 
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Mr McLean: I have not heard before of people being 
sferred from nursing homes or homes for the aged into 
community. Is this something new? 

Mr Hibbert: These are initiatives the government 
ertook some time ago. They set some $30 million aside 
hat. 

Mr McLean: It is amazing, because in the communi- 
I represent I have not known a person who has been 
into a nursing home and transferred back out into the 
munity under the care of your association. 


Mr Hibbert: You have to go back in time. Some of 
people who were being repatriated have been in institu- 
s since they were two or three years of age and they are 
7 40, 45 or SO years old. These people were originally 
ed in the most appropriate facility available to them. In 
ie cases the nursing home was the only facility avail- 
: to them and they have been there until this time, and 
ugh government initiatives have been brought back 
the community. 


Mr Tosello: We also identified a few clients who 
Id be transferred out of nursing homes in the Sault who 
ild be going into community-based programs, but un- 
unately there are no spaces available. The spaces that 
available are filled by people who are returning from 
itutions. We tried to swap but we are playing with 
ple’s lives here. 

Mr Martin: It is nice to see you again this morning. I 
ly appreciate your taking the time out to come and present 
behalf of the two associations in the city that deliver 
tices to the developmentally handicapped. To continue 
discussion we have had in my office around this issue, 
ppose it is important to note that you continue to advocate 
oehalf of those who cannot advocate on their own. You 
bably realize the difficulty we are in as a government. 
are certainly committed to the kinds of things you are 
amitted to and the people you work with, trying to 
vide the very best we can, but in a time of recession we 
1 ourselves with a limited number of dollars. You are 
bably aware too that out of the budget we presented 
; put us into deficit by $9.7 billion, $8.5 billion was just 
‘eep in place the services we already experience. 

I hear you saying here that if we simply took the 
ney that is not being spent any more to institutionalize 
se folks and turn it back into the community, it would 
re than adequately meet the dollars needed to do the 
vice that you would propose is needed to do, the multi- 
I program of deinstitutionalizing folks. Is that correct? 
Mr Hibbert: It is correct to the extent that in our 
sentation we have talked about the $159 million that 
3 originally set aside to depopulate all the institutions 
Ia seven-year period. If you look at the people who are 
| remaining in the institutions—and a good number 
re been deinstitutionalized; we have taken 30. people 
‘k between the two agencies here alone—it is costing 
government over $300 million to provide that service. 
ore is not $159 million left, so what is happening is that 
say, $50 million we have to bring 3,000 people back. 
cannot do that. 
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I am overstating it here, but the issue is one of the $311 
million. If the institutions are being depopulated, the same 
kinds of moneys should be coming back to the community 
SO we can pay the same type of salaries or similar salaries 
SO we can attract competent, qualified staff, which we can- 
not do because we are in the north and it is difficult attract- 
ing people here. But then also we can provide the kinds of 
services like kinesiologists and recreational therapists and 
the type of day program supports that people are now get- 
ting. But when you are doing it on $36,000 versus 
$103,000, obviously you can buy more for your dollar. 
The original money set aside for the depopulation exercise 
is not inflation-indexed, so what was $159 million is still 
$159 million. So every year, even if inflation is 5%, it is 
5% less that we can buy. 

Mr Martin: What I hear you saying then, Mike, is 
that in order to do the job that you know you and your staff 
can do you need more money. 


Mr Hibbert: We would like to see the government 
support, with dollars, the legislation, the initiatives, the 
guidelines it has instituted, because the government has 
done, in my mind, a good job and is taking the right direc- 
tion. But we in the community would certainly like to get 
some of the financial support to implement it the way I 
think it is intended to be implemented. 


Mr Mahoney: Good morning. I am trying to grasp 
exactly what it is you are telling us. As I read what you are 
saying, you have shown the government how it can actu- 
ally cut its operating costs in the area of service to your 
client group by two thirds if it adopted a more aggressive 
policy of funding community-based mental health care. Is 
that accurate? 


Mr Hibbert: I would say that we are currently doing 
that—not to the degree that we would like and not to the 
level that they are currently enjoying in the institutions. We 
would like to see the appropriate amount—it does not have 
to be the same dollars—of support available to the individ- 
uals returning and to the community clients. There are no 
new moneys for those individuals who are not institution- 
alized. There is absolutely no new money. 

So what happens is, if parents have kept their child at 
home and struggled and everything else, then the special 
needs program clicked in some years ago, which is a very 
positive step. But there are no new moneys for supports 
when parents are becoming older, can no longer care for 
their individual. We have no way of providing the kind of 
residential care, day program supports, other support ser- 
vices, social work, whatever, because the dollars are not 
there. If similar dollars that are currently being spent for 
DOE-rmn facilities were transferred to community agen- 
cies, then I would say we would be very well off. 


Mr Mahoney: That is my exact point. You are saying 
$30,000 would cover the cost of service to a client in a 
residential setting, be it a group home or some form of 
residential care with a family or something of that nature. I 
assume that is what you are talking about. We have similar 
things in all communities. So for $30,000 you can provide 
that level of care but it is $103,000 to keep that same 
individual in an institution. 
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Mr Tosello: In an institution all these services are pro- 
vided—there is a physiotherapist; there is a speech therapist; 
there is a nurse—which are not readily accessible to the 
person who lives in the community, plus, in addition, we 
also have community waiting lists. For example, I think 
between our two organizations our waiting lists have been 
‘about 80 people just for residential programs, and approxi- 
mately the same number for day programs, which means 
life-skills services, supportive employment, sheltered 
workshops, and those people do not get any services or 
they get minimal services. 

Mr Mahoney: Let me understand this. Are you saying 
that there are additional costs outside of the direct services 
that would have to be provided on a more global basis, 
such as the therapists, etc? What I hear you saying is iden- 
tifying a way that the government can actually save money 
by redirecting the money to more appropriate sources, 
rather than simply asking the government for more money. 
I hear your pleas for some form of protection against infla- 
tion for your programs and that type of thing, but I also 
hear you saying that there are potential ways to save 
money. It seems to be falling on deaf ears. 

Mr Hibbert: I do not know if the saving is the real 
issue for us as service providers. The issue for us as ser- 
vice providers— 

Mr Mahoney: But you could provide better service 
for less money. 


Mr Hibbert: We think we can provide better service. 
We would like to have some money to at least ensure that 
the standards they are now receiving are maintained when 
they come back to the community, and also for those com- 
munity clients who were never sent away to institutions in 
the first place, so they also can get appropriate service. 
That is what we are saying. The bottom line throughout 
this whole thing is, we agree with the direction the govern- 
ment has been going in the past and now, and we agree 
with a lot of the legislative changes because they are very 
positive, but we need the dollars to be able to do it prop- 
erly and not at the expense of the clients we serve. That is 
the bottom line for us. 

Mr Mahoney: Sure. DoJ still have time, Mr Chair? 

The Chair: Yes, you have another two minutes. 


Mr Mahoney: I enjoyed your presentation because for a 
change it is totally apolitical—not a change from your 
perspective, but from what we have been hearing; they 
have been less than objective views of the budget. I think 
you have identified the problems that you face and some 
suggested solutions quite well. 

With regard to your organization, do you yourself run 
residential facilities here in the Sault? 

Mr Hibbert: Both organizations do. 

Mr Mahoney: Both organizations do, and do you 
have difficulty in expanding that program? Do you have 
community resistance, or do you think that you can do 
more of that kind of thing? 

Mr Tosello: We have had very little resistance at all. 
We have a set of guidelines that we go through, just so the 
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public is aware of what residential programs are oper 
even our day programs. Reluctance is not there. Ong 
see the ADMRS, it is not like the group homes with; 
rectional facilities. 


Mr McLean: This is a question I am not so sure; 
will be able to answer, but I would like to ask it. The j 
year depopulation, the $159 million, would you . 
idea of what is left out of that $159 million or what po} 
would have been spent? It is really a question for the go " 
ment to answer, but— 


Mr Hibbert: I can indicate to you from a nce 
I attended about a month ago now that it is my unders 
that in northern Ontario there is about $4 million tha 
been set aside for this year’s effort of the seven-year exer, 
so $4 million has to be spread across northern Ontar, 
continue with this exercise. ADMRS has received fun; 
for a new apartment-type program, group home. It is a 
different, but a new program. However, again, it exemp 
the issue we are raising. So we are bringing in and provi 
service for seven new people and we have no additi 
administrative support dollars; we have no additional 
fessional supports. We are talking about the occupat 
therapists, that kind of individual. We have receive. 
dollars for that. 


Mr McLean: You indicate that it costs an averag 
$36,648 now to provide cost, and that still does not inc! 
the therapist or any of that other— 


Mr Hibbert: That is the average that we are shows 
that particular point. 


a 













Mr McLean: I had another question—it will G 
back to me, very likely. | 


Mr Tosello: Just to comment, the $36,648 is just 0: 
15,000, and that is just a rough number of people. It 
sure. 


Mr McLean: When the program was brought | 
know there were a lot of people in institutions who * 
quite capable of being put back into the community, | 
would have thought it would be more difficult now to! 
people who would qualify, in my estimation, becat 
think the institutions are still, for a lot of clients, the! 
there is. Are we getting into tougher situations now | 
the clients? 


Mr Hibbert: ADMRS was one of the first plac 
the province where we took a lot of people who we 
chronic care wards, a lot of children, and brought fi 
back into the community, and for some time we havel 
children who have G-tubes and trachiotomies and ha 
variety of other different types of very serious health’ 
needs. The Sault AMR has also opened recently a cor 
with health care needs, and we are able to do it, prov 
that the kind of supports are there that are currently U 
received in these institutions. We can do it in much sm! 
settings, more appropriate settings, and the developm | 
the people who come back is just incredible, even thi 
they have been in institutions for 40 years. We work! 
the individuals and the families, and over a year you? 
see dramatic changes, very positive changes, and the « 
are comparable or less. 
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Mr McLean: Thank you for your brief. There is cer- 
y some good information in there. 


Mr Sutherland: I just wanted to ask you a little bit 
ut your overall philosophy. In some of the discussions I 
‘e had with my local community living organizations, 
ir philosophy now is again to move beyond the residen- 
facilities or homes and try to get as many as possible of 
high-functioning individuals into their own places and 
rtments and into as much of what we would call a 
mal lifestyle as possible. I was wondering if you could 
€ us some indication as to where your organization is 
that philosophy and whether there are cost savings that 
y as well. 


Mr Hibbert: I am going to let Mario address this, but 
organizations, even though we are different organiza- 
is, have pretty similar philosophies. The basic underlying 
damental is the principle of normalization, which you 
ve mentioned, so that is a given, I think, across most 
mcies. Maybe, Mario, you want to address this one. 


Mr Tosello: First, the question was providing better 
vices in the community-based organization compared to 
institution, right? 

‘Mr Sutherland: Yes. I just want to know how far you 
in terms of having people in individual apartments rather 
naresidential home setting. 


Mr Tosello: Both organizations have been around for 
years, I would say, and supported employment and sup- 
‘ted independent living programs have been around for 
ong time. We are at the point right now where, with the 
nstitutionalization, with people coming back, we also 
ye community waiting lists, and we cannot provide resi- 
atial programs or independent living programs because 
aple who are returning get the first choice. First, spaces 
: created; that is where the money is coming from; then 
'y get the spaces. If we can somehow make four spaces 
‘two people, then two people from the community obvi- 
sly are getting— 

The Chair: I would like to thank you for your presen- 
ion. It was quite informative to the committee here. 
ank you very much for attending. 


30 


SAULT STE MARIE AND DISTRICT WOMEN 
FOR WOMEN 

The Chair: The next group is the Sault Ste Marie and 
strict Women for Women and the sexual assault centre. 
ould you please come forward? Would you identify 
urselves, please, for Hansard. You have one half-hour 
' presentation, with a question and answer period at the 
d within that half-hour. 
Ms Coppel-Park: Hello. My name is Bryna Coppel- 
tk, and I am representing Sault Ste Marie and District 
omen for Women. I would like it struck from the record 
it I am representing the sexual assault centre, please, 
10ever is taking notes here. 
The Chair: I made a mistake also. It is a 15-minute 
esentation. I am sorry. We made two mistakes. 








Ms Coppel-Park: Okay. I am employed by the Plum- 
mer Memorial Public Hospital as the co-ordinator of the 
sexual assault centre, but very clearly I am here today 
representing Women for Women. Sometimes I get that a 
little mixed up in my mind, but I am speaking on behalf of 
an independent women’s group. 

I just rushed from the office all the way up here, so I 
am also glad to know that I am only required to sit in this 
chair for 15 minutes. 

I am going to start out by making an apology to you. I 
have been very ill. I debated whether I should phone and 
say that I had to cancel today because I am not prepared in 
the way I had hoped to be, but I felt it was really important to 
come here today to address some of the financial issues 
around sexual assault and violence against women in general. 

I know you are all perfectly aware of the financial com- 
mitment of the present government and the announcement in 
early May by Anne Swarbrick allocating even more funding 
to both the issue of sexual assault—by sexual assault we 
mean an umbrella term “sexual assault,” sexual abuse—and 
also the issue of physical violence against women. So we are 
looking at a total financial commitment to violence in the 
lives of women, and by extension women and their children. 

I do not want to bore you by quoting figures you can 
read yourselves, but I think the government has to be com- 
mended for understanding that the issue of violence in the 
lives of women and children is at the very core of many 
social problems. If money is not allocated, not only to 
address and treat women who have suffered violence in 
their lives, but also money that will be spent on education 
and prevention and hopefully eradication of violence in the 
lives of women and children, then very many other social 
problems do not have a chance. We can talk about pumping 
money into the education system or the social services sys- 
tem or this or that, but when we look at the reality of how 
women lead their lives, the fear in which women lead their 
lives, the dysfunction of families in which women and 
children need to live their lives, we look at the fact that it is 
very difficult to make other things in their lives work, like 
education or employment. 

I think that in northern Ontario the situation is even 
more difficult, and I am glad to note that the government 
has made a commitment not only to increase funding for 
northern Ontario but for accessibility of services. It is one 
thing to offer services in Sault Ste Marie or Thunder Bay 
or Sudbury. What happens to all those people in between? 
What happens to the people who are in the more remote 
areas? I think the government should be congratulated for 
recognizing that funding needs to go into looking at ways 
of bringing services to women who are victims of vio- 
lence, and sexual violence in particular, in those areas. 

I think the reality of the situation, and I am speaking 
only for Sault Ste Marie, is that while there is financial 
commitment on paper, there are virtually so few available 
kinds of helping services that the majority of women and 
children who have suffered sexual violence or physical 
violence because of the fact that they are women are on 
long waiting lists. It looks fine to say that there is $17 
million more committed to the budget to do this, that and 
the other thing, but today in Sault Ste Marie it is really 
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hard to get people the help they need that is more than just 
a stopgap help. Yes, we have come a very long way, and 
now with the creation and the funding of the sexual assault 
care centre through the Plummer hospital people have im- 
mediate medical crisis intervention, but then what hap- 
pens? How long do they have to wait before they can have 
some help? 

The other point that I wanted to make, and I am not 
going to talk much more, is that there is a very big prob- 
lem and we can treat as many women and as many chil- 
dren as we want, we can treat a million women and 
children who are victims of sexual violence, but that will 
not stop sexual violence directed to women. 

There is money pumped into programs that treat young 
offenders, and I say young offenders because I have come 
to understand—I mean, I cannot really believe I am sitting 
here saying some of this to you, because a few years ago I 
would have thought: “Oh, what a waste of money. Just put 
the money into working with the women.” The more I do 
this kind of work and the more I talk to other women, 
especially women who are victims of sexual violence, the 
more I see that it makes a whole lot of sense to look at 
funding programs. 

I think that through the financial initiatives of this gov- 
ernment there is some recognition of this, but we have to 
fund programs that can address the young men who are 
perpetrating these kinds of sexually violent crimes on 
women, because it is only there, along with education and 
prevention and everything else, that I think you really 
make a difference. You have to have the money there— 
and yes, it is in the budget—to treat the women and the 
children who are victims. They deserve every penny we 
have to give them, and more even than this government 
has allocated, but also we need to do something to stop the 
cycle. It is more than just education, and I think what I 
would like to emphasize is that it needs to be stopped with 
the very young perpetrators. They are the ones who can 
reverse their thinking and stop, and I think there needs to 
be some more money going into those kinds of programs. 

The city of Sault Ste Marie does not have very much to 
offer along these lines, and with the kinds of funding avail- 
able to the different agencies that are trying to provide this 
kind of service, with cutbacks etc, because of funding 
through United Way—I suppose you are all aware of this; 
it is a situation right across the province, I am sure—it is 
very difficult to find this kind of care for young perpetrators. 


The Chair: Fine. A question on the government side, 
Ms Ward? 


Ms M. Ward: You are talking about stopping the 
young perpetrators. Where are they identified? What age? 
I am trying to get a picture of that person. Is that someone 
who has already been involved in violence against women, 
or in a setting where it may have been? 

Ms Coppel-Park: I think youthful perpetrators are 
identified in a number of ways, and I would also like to 
say at this point that very often they have been victims of 
violence or have witnessed violence themselves. 


Ms M. Ward: That is what I was wondering. 


priate house, they now have a very beautiful, adeqi 


Ms Coppel-Park: They are often picked up at the; 
tice level. They are the kids who are getting into trou 
They are the ones who are on probation. They are the ¢ 
who are coming in front of family and juvenile court. 1 
are the ones who are often wards of the children’s; 
society. They are often living in group homes. Things 
often not working out for them in their lives. They 
maybe leaving school early, having a great deal of d 
culty in school. Sometimes it is a matter of just asking 
right question to these kids when something is ‘ 
wrong in their lives and we find out that, yes, this is 
is going on. They are not always victims themscival 
very often they are, and they are often identified owt 


‘something is really wrong in their lives. That is how 


come to the attention of different kinds of service provide, 


Ms M. Ward: Are the services ready, basically de 
oped, for those people? I do not necessarily mean are | 
widely available, because obviously that is what you, 
saying, that we need more, but is the expertise ther, 
develop these services? 
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Ms Coppel-Park: I think it is a very underresearc 
area, although I know that individual organizations | 
agencies sort of struggle along on their own because { 
see a need and they try to provide a program to meet} 
need. There is some group work that is going on nov 
Sault Ste Marie, just because the need was recognize: 
the service provision level for kids who had been ide 
fied as juvenile offenders. 

We are all really quick to judge these kids. I wor 
with juvenile delinquents for many years. That is ho 
started out my career, and I know that it is not eas’ 
work with them. Lots of them break the law and loti 
them do really awful things. I think that if we do not « 
them, and that is not easy either, but if we start asl; 
some of the right questions, at least to try to get to 
bottom of things and to try to start to identify whether or 
they were also victims or witnesses of this kind of violet 
themselves, I think we have a whole better chance. 


Mrs Sullivan: I am interested in hearing more al 
what facilities are available for victims of violer! 
whether it is sexual assault or violence against women} 
children, family violence. Are there sexual assault cent 
outside of the hospital environment that people can acces! 
was also wondering about secure housing here for victim( 
family violence. 


Ms Coppel-Park: Yes, there is a very beautil 


newly built shelter for women who are victims of phys; 
violence. After years of being in an overcrowded, inapj 








facility which is secure. There is only the sexual ass! 
centre through the Plummer hospital which has as its m1 
date the provision of acute care, meaning the medical c' 
and also follow-up, meaning short- and longer-term cc! 
selling. There are some agencies, such as the Family 





vices Centre or Women’s Outreach, which are v 
inadequately funded and understaffed and in spite of ¢ 
do a very good job with long, long waiting lists. But : 
is NO grass-roots, more indigenous sexual assault centr) 
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Jault. There was one up until about five years ago, but 
use of the lack of any kind of funding or government 
ort, it folded. The volunteers just could not continue 
longer. 
Mrs Sullivan: Just to carry on from that, on the staff- 
and the professional services side, certainly in my 
munity one of the things we have found is that the 
nteer, community-based level of providing services, 
provision of support, or professional support, is be- 
ing more and more difficult as organizations have to 
pete with institutions, with hospitals, with Community 
Social Services, for example. Are you facing the same 
g here? 
Ms Coppel-Park: Yes. 
Mrs Sullivan: You are finding it difficult to pay people 
rovide those services? 
Ms Coppel-Park: Yes. It is painful sometimes, be- 
se you have services that need to work together being 
»d against each other for maybe one position. We went 
ugh this at the district health council not too long ago. 
these financial initiatives by the present government 
» us some hope that there is recognition for individual 
imunities. 

ere is another very big problem here. I am sorry, I 
ot see your name, I am not sure where you are from, 
in northern Ontario it is very difficult to attract people 
) are willing to do this kind of work. Over the summer 
e were three agencies advertising for professionals, for 
ial workers to come to Sault Ste Marie to do this kind 
vork. First of all, the salaries are very inadequate com- 
2d to southern Ontario standards, and second, for some- 
‘to make a committment to come to northern Ontario— 
The Chair: Okay, Mr McLean. 
Mr McLean: How much time have I got? 
The Chair: You have about two minutes. 
Mr McLean: Thank you. You indicated that there is 
place here in Sault Ste Marie for abused women to go? 
Ms Coppel-Park: No, I am sorry, there is. There is a 
y secure facility for women who are victims of physical 
lence or women who are victims of sexual violence 
o have no place to go. It is a 24-bed, well-staffed, well- 
intained facility. 
Mr McLean: And it will be pretty well full all the 
e, like the others? 
‘Ms Coppel-Park: I do not know off the top of my 
id what their statistics are, but pretty close to 100% full. 
‘Mr McLean: That is all that I wanted to find out. 
The Chair: Fine. Thank you for appearing before the 
irings here. 
INTERFAITH SOCIAL ASSISTANCE 

REFORM COALITION 

The Chair: Next we will call on Rev Phyllis Dietrich. 
od morning and welcome to the standing committee on 
ance and economics. 
Miss Dietrich: Good morning. Whoever called me for 
booking of time, I understand that you wanted copies. 
hat correct? 








The Chair: If you have the copies, that would be fine. 
We will hand them out to all of the members. Just wait a 
minute before you start so everybody has a copy. They can 
follow along then. 

Miss Dietrich: Okay, I sure will. Just to remind you 
that I have copied this on both sides of the page to try to 
save some expense to my church. 

Good morning, my name is Rev Phyllis Dietrich and I 
am an ordained minister with the United Church of Canada 
here in Sault Ste Marie. I became a member of the Inter- 
faith Social Assistance Reform Coalition—hereafter I will 
refer to that as ISARC—in the city in the spring of 1990. 
ISARC is a branch of the provincial ISARC, which has 
met since 1986. The main objective of ISARC was to 
sponsor public hearings which would give people from 
low-income groups and organizations the opportunity to 
once again tell their stories of the continuing reality of 
hunger, homelessness and poverty. In Sault Ste Marie our 
committee was represented by several Christian denomina- 
tions, Jews, health care professionals and educators. The 
stories we heard of our community in September 1990 
were frightening. Some of the dilemmas people in the Sault 
found themselves in were nothing short of horror stories. I 
come today to speak in defence of the budget as laid out 
by our current government. 

In 1988, after the Social Assistance Review Committee 
held hearings across Ontario to look at poverty, hunger and 
homelessness, a report called Transitions was issued to the 
Peterson government. In the report there were many re- 
forms given to the current general welfare and family ben- 
efits system. By 1990, seeing that very few of the 
recommendations were acted upon, religious leaders took 
it upon themselves to encourage our government to rethink 
the social welfare system. You see, from time immemorial, 
clergy have dealt with the disadvantaged. In many aspects 
we are the experts. There is not a clergy person who has 
not dealt with a person whose welfare cheque has not gone 
far enough, and they have come to us as they know the 
church is one place where they will not be judged. We hear 
stories of what it is like to try to live on welfare in this 
province, and how one service worker will treat you one 
way while another will treat you with disdain. 

The clergy, in many aspects, are becoming the experts of 
the government’s system. We know a lot of the possibilities 
through which a person can access the system in the hope 
of finding some relief in a current life of extreme poverty. 
But despite what we can do at accessing the government’s 
system to provide help for any individual in need, we too 
get frustrated with the current system. Most of the people 
we deal with who are on social assistance never can work 
their way out once they are in the system. Many people 
become junkies to the system. They cannot get out of it 
because a job would not pay them to. With the cost of day 
care and health care, once they have a minimum-wage job 
they are in a worse dilemma than they were before. They 
might as well stay on the welfare dole. 

Many people I have seen become known for using the 
system are indeed only trapped by a system that seems to 
work at keeping people in an oppressive situation. By 
the time many helping institutions such as the religious 
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organizations start to help some of these people, the indi- 
vidual has been through the gamut of the provincial spider- 
web, getting caught or hung up on details so that they do 
not get ahead. We see people whose marriages have bro- 
ken up, alcoholism, drug abuse, child abuse and extreme 
depression, just to name a few of the problems that are 
results of the welfare trap. That is why clergy across On- 
tario have become involved in this matter. 

As a result of the hearings across Ontario in 1990, 
from the ISARC groups that met and from the thrust of the 
Transitions report, 88 action items became apparent that 
we would want any government to look at. If these items 
were implemented they would improve benefits, for exam- 
ple, by making special necessities such as medical supplies 
and basic dental needs mandatory rather than discretionary 
benefits; increase the personal needs allowance for people 
in need who live in institutions or hostels; streamline service 
delivery through such actions as authorizing pilot projects 
and self-declaration; set a service standard across Ontario 
that applications should be taken and eligibility determined 
within 48 hours of first contact with a welfare worker; give 
a voice to people who receive social assistance through the 
formation of a council of consumers. 
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They would make eligibility rules more equitable, less 
complex and more in tune with today’s realities by, for 
example, making assistance available to people such as the 
working poor, self-employed people like farmers, or refugee 
claimants, on the basis of need rather than excluding them on 
the basis of category; begin implementing opportunity plan- 
ning as advocated in Transitions to ensure that recipients 
are given the services and supports necessary to help them 
make the transition to independence; develop a community 
standard to measure adequacy of social assistance rates 
using a market-basket approach which prices a number of 
goods and services that people need to live; improve in- 
centives to work by lowering the tax-back rate on earned 
income while making the rules about job searches fairer 
and more realistic; promote the rights of recipients by, for 
example, ensuring that they can have an advocate accom- 
pany or represent them in dealing with the system and 
ensuring also that they are notified in writing of decisions 
and their right to appeal those decisions; increase staff to 
improve services through, for example, agreement be- 
tween the province and the municipalities on a reasonable 
client-to-staff ratio; improve funding for municipalities 
which deliver general welfare through 50% provincial cost- 
sharing of those administrative costs now borne exclusively 
by local governments; and create a special fund to promote 
relief to municipalities adversely affected financially by 
the reforms. 

Those of us who have been involved with the ISARC 
hearings and the follow-up that has taken place understand 
that Ontario is in the midst of a recession and there are 
competing demands for public dollars. However, more 
than ever, social supports for the most disadvantaged and 
vulnerable people in our society must be strengthened. The 
fact that more people are in need during hard economic 
times should make the momentum for reform more urgent. 


Before I end my presentation, I would like to 
briefly about the poverty among those in our society, 
ognized as young people or children. Through the IS} 
findings, approximately 42% of those who depend o| 
cial assistance are children. Here in Sault Ste Mari’ 
heard stories last September—they were horror stori 
me tell you—from our soup kitchen how three of 0 
schools send children to the soup kitchen because} 
come to school with no lunches or no availability 
meal at home on a regular basis. | 

As of yesterday, our Sault Ste Marie soup kitchen; 
approximately 35 young people on a daily basis thr 
the summer months. That is not counting the adults 
go through the door. Some are accompanied by a pz 
Leftover food from the day’s meal at the kitchen is 
home with some of the more needy families. Somet 
some of the packaged macaroni and cheese food is, 
home, but not much else. Milk is a near-scarcity. 

n 












Most of the people who come through the doors ¢ 
soup kitchen find it hard to secure reasonable housin) 
themselves and their children. They want to live like nc 
people. They want a little space and a place that perhaps 
could grow a garden and try to take care of themselves. ' 
want to live like the rest of us and I feel they deserve ti 

If we do not act on the reforms the Transitions rv 
made, we will have condemned yet another generatic 
children to a life of publicly supported poverty. In doin! 
we will be undermining the social, economic and pol 
future of this province. | 

The provincial budget as presented on April 29, 196 
the Legislative Assembly, I believe, speaks and acts tc] 
growing problem of poverty, homelessness and hung 
Ontario. This budget for many people is radical, but | 
lieve Ontario is in a state where drastic measures must} 
place immediately in order that all who live in On| 
may enjoy the wealth this province possesses. Spea 
through my vocation, which seeks justice for all pe 
this budget is the first budget in Ontario history that ] 
see addresses the same ideals the majority of reli 
groups hold dear. 

It will take a great deal of money to correct the mist 
of the past. Religious leaders understand the amout 
time—and I will use a religious term for that—and ti 
that will take. The budget has committed $215 million 
full-time basis to reform the social assistance system. St 
of us, after seeing the state the system is in through { 
viduals, wonder if that is even enough. | 

This government is committed to putting the reil 
process back on track through the implementation of 
needs as described in the Transitions report and the Bac 
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homelessness and poverty. 
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[his budget in the eyes of all religious groups is defi- 
y a sign of new hope. We hope the Legislature will 
w us to get on with it, as we have many people in 
ario who need new hopes and new futures. 

Thank you for allowing me this time to speak with you 
y about a topic that is very important to me and I 
w also important to our government. 


The Chair: We have about one minute for each party 
sus, Starting off with the Liberal Party caucus. 


Mrs Sullivan: Like you, we appreciate the commit- 
it the government has made to the Transitions and 
aC reports. I want it to be very clear on the record, 
ever, that the government simply expanded and built 
n a previous initiative of the previous government, 
ch had originally committed $415 million, moving up 
1600 million, over a very short period of time. The 
itional $215 million in this budget is simply an add-on 
tevious initiatives. Whether it goes far enough is cer- 
ly yet to be seen. I would like to know from you— 


e Chair: Your time is up. 
Mrs Sullivan: Too bad. I made my point. 


Mr McLean: I have a question with regard to the 
basket that you have. 


Miss Dietrich: The soup kitchen. 


r McLean: No, I am referring to your saying, 
svelop a community standard...using a market-basket 
oach that prices a number of goods and services that 
ple need to live.” I have no problem with helping peo- 
pay rent and no problem with supplying food. In your 
jion, in today’s society, should there be some allotment 
ome place where alcohol and cigarettes are determined 
e food basket? 
0 
Miss Dietrich: I guess I am speaking now from my 
ious vocation on that. I would say there would have to 
1 lot of study done on that. You are talking about where 
le on the welfare system would be going and purchasing 
hol and tobacco products? 


Mr McLean: I am talking about the public moneys 
chasing it. 

Miss Dietrich: I honestly feel it is not up to me to 
ermine how a person spends his money. 


The Chair: On to the government party. 


Mr Martin: Good morning. It is nice to see you 
in. Not so long ago the Transitions report, which you 
stred to in your report, came out. Everybody across the 
intry, across the spectrum, supported that. We came out 
h Back on Track, which was to take the Transitions 
ommendations which the Liberal government did not 
re the courage to implement and put them back on track. 
‘we are not getting the same kind of support. We are 
committing as much money as we would like to. We 
doing $250 million rather than the $450 million that 
know is needed, yet we seem to be getting a backlash 
m the community out there against putting that kind of 
ney into social assistance programs. Any idea why that 
lappening? 
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Miss Dietrich: I have no idea why it is happening, but 
I do know that there seems to be a undercurrent of a poor 
attitude that people are taking. It is not just towards gov- 
ernment; we find it in church, we find it in volunteer 
groups. Maybe it is because we are in this recession, I am 
not sure, but it seems that people are saying, “This is mine; 
I am not going to share it with anybody.” It seems to be 
running through everything right now, and I am not sure 
how to go about changing it. 

The Chair: I would like to thank you for your presen- 
tation. We are running short of time. Thank you for attend- 
ing our committee. 


SAULT STE MARIE 
HEALTH CARE INSTITUTIONS 
The Chair: The next group is Health Horizons, with 
Ross Reilly presenting, I believe. Would you come forward, 
please. Mr Reilly, take a seat, and your guests also. Would 
you identify yourselves for Hansard. 


Mr Reilly: My name is Ross Reilly, and I am repre- 
senting the Sault Ste Marie health care institutions. On my 
left is John Bennett, who is the chairman of the board of 
the Plummer Memorial Public Hospital, and on my right is 
Ray Yukich, who is the chairman of the board of the Group 
Health Centre. We also expect Dr Michael Nanne, who is, 
I believe, vice-chairman of the general hospital here, but 
he is tied up performing one of his usual functions, which 
happens at this time of the day. Whether he will make it or 
not, we do not know. May I begin, Mr Chairman? 

The Chair: Yes, you can begin. You have a total of half 
an hour. Try to leave some time at the end of your presen- 
tation so the three parties can ask questions on your brief. 

Mr Reilly: Right. Also, as backup, I might mention 
that we have Art Osborne from the Group Health Centre 
and Michael Marchbank from the Plummer. 

Mr Chairman, on behalf of the General Hospital, the 
Group Health Centre and the Plummer Memorial Public 
Hospital, I would like to thank the all-party committee for 
agreeing to hear our presentation on health care and the re- 
cent budget. First, I would like to give you a sense of what 
health care in Sault Ste Marie means in economic terms. 

The three health care institutions provide approxi- 
mately 2,400 full-time and part-time jobs. These jobs are 
generally quite secure, non-cyclical in nature, and are paid 
at rates and receive benefits through a negotiated process 
in keeping with provincial standards. In addition, the jobs 
cover the spectrum from unskilled to highly skilled posi- 
tions. It is fair to say that health care is a major engine of 
economic activity in our community. 

The three organizations are working on collaborating 
to form one system of care in our community. While we do 
that, with the financial assistance of the city of Sault Ste 
Marie and funds designated for health care development, 
we need help, co-operation and funding from the ministry. 
The three institutions and the city of Sault Ste Marie are 
naturally concerned about any changes in funding which not 
only affect the ability of our health care system to serve 
our patients but also diminish its economic importance to 
the community, especially considering Sault Ste Marie’s 
current difficult times. 
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The Ontario budget gave an overall increase of over 
9% to health care; however, hospital base budgets received 
only a 6% increase. I am sure the Ontario Hospital Associ- 
ation has pointed out to you that this is not enough money 
for the system and, therefore, this increase will result in 
some decrease in patient care, either in quality or quantity. 


I do not want to spend too much time covering ground 
‘that I am sure the committee and the Ministry of Health 
have heard from the OHA. I would now like to cover 
ground more specific to the institutions in Sault Ste Marie. 
There are major differences between Sault Ste Marie 
health care institutions and southern Ontario health care 
institutions. 


Sault Ste Marie health care institutions are also feeling 
the results of a downsized major industry. While on the 
surface it may appear that the downsizing of Algoma Steel 
may not directly affect health care, it certainly does have an 
effect on hospital budgets. The effects are both short-term 
and long-term. I will deal with the short-term effects first. 


Increase in benefits costs: When the strike and 
downsizing at Algoma occurred, a significant number of 
employees switched their benefit packages to the health 
care institutions. This has resulted in a dramatic increase in 
the benefit costs for each institution. 


Reduction in revenues: Again, due to the strike and 
downsizing at Algoma Steel, there has been a significant 
reduction in other revenue sources for the institutions. Em- 
ployees at Algoma Steel and other related companies often 
have semiprivate and private coverage. When an employee 
loses his or her job, their coverage ceases. This loss of 
coverage results in less people occupying semiprivate and 
private rooms, therefore reducing revenue to the hospitals. 
These increased costs and reduced revenues are fixed and 
they must be compensated for within the budget by reducing 
services, forcing some very tough choices. 


High staff training costs: With Sault Ste Marie located 
far from major training centres, the cost of staff training is 
very expensive. Travel, accommodation and other expenses 
make it as much as twice as expensive for anyone here to 
attend southern Ontario sessions, compared to people living 
in those centres. With the changes in health care occurring 
so rapidly, staff training is a very important component of 
patient care. Without keeping professionals updated, patient 
care suffers. 


Difficulty in recruitment: The difficulty in recruitment 
applies to professionals such as pharmacists and physio- 
therapists in health care institutions and also to physician 
specialists. While the government has set up programs to 
encourage physicians to locate in northern Ontario, there 
are still some serious gaps in service. Some enhancements to 
the current system should be examined, and we are prepared 
to work with the Ministry of Health to develop these. 

The long-term effect deals with an aging population. 
As Algoma Steel downsizes, younger people will tend to 
move from the community, leaving a disproportionate 
number of older people in our community. As we all know, 
older people tend to require increased medical attention; 
therefore, the need for health care in Sault Ste Marie will 
not decrease at the same rate as our population. 
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Health care providers in Sault Ste Marie and dis 
take great pride in the fact that 90% of those requi 
health care treatment in Sault Ste Marie are provided \ 
that care right here in their own community. We would] 
to be able to at least keep it that way or to increase 
capabilities to keep patients near the support systen 
friends and families. Sault Ste Marie is not asking for 
cial treatment. It is, however, asking for recognition of 
problems and some steps to ameliorate those problems, 
1010 

The final area I would like to touch on is the difficu 
with capital development for our health care instituti 
While the Plummer Memorial Public Hospital was ples 
to receive its capital dollars for the renal dialysis ex 
sion, there are other needs in our community which req, 
capital-dollar infusions while the studies go on and 
While the three institutions realize that the district he 
council is sponsoring a systematic review of health car 
our community, improvements in health care through ; 
tal expenditures cannot continue to be delayed while tl; 
studies go on. With the age of the facilities in Sault} 
Marie, major redevelopment must take place as quickl! 
possible so that we can meet the changes in health ¢ 
such as the move to ambulatory care. 

In Sault Ste Marie, we are proud to have the Gr, 
Health Centre, the province’s largest and longest-establis 
health service organization. This HSO has provided 28 y 
of innovative ideas and service in this area that began \ 1 
the initial investment of steelworkers and continued 













the Ministry of Health as a partner. The Group He’ 
Centre continues dialogue with the community health j 
grams branch on matters of funding, and hopes for an ¢ 
resolution. The centre’s funding mechanism with the min; 
needs adjustment, without which it will not be possibl 
continue provision of current services or to advance P 
for the future. 

Areas of concern have been documented and presei 
to the ministry. The committee is reminded of the Febri 
1990 document Operation Critical: The Report of the 
Democratic Task Force on Northern Health Care Iss 
Group Health Centre was mentioned several times in 
report as being part of the solution. The report conclude 
stating, “The members must appreciate the fact that whi 
needed is action, not further review and study.” 

One area I would like to briefly touch upon befo! 
conclude these remarks is the area of mental health servi: 
Sault Ste Marie and Algoma are in need of a full rang} 
mental health service professionals. These include psy} 
atrists, psychologists and social workers. The three ins’ 
tions would be more than willing to work with the nia 
to recruit mental health professionals to our community 

In conclusion, we would like to reiterate our posi 
that the budget provided a good increase in overall he’ 
care dollars. However, because of our special needs } 
function of geography and our pressing needs due to! 
city’s current economic challenges, a closer working 1! 
tionship with the Ministry of Health is needed to deal ¥\ 
needs specific to health care in Sault Ste Marie. The ne 
of Sault Ste Marie and Algoma are now, and we need! 
solutions and actions now. Thank you. 
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Mr McLean: Have you seen any results of the report 
1e task force on northern health care since it was done? 
Mr Yukich: Nothing specific. In so far as the Group 
Ith Centre is concerned—as was indicated in Mr 
lly’s presentation, it was mentioned three or four 
»s—we continue to get soothing words from the Minis- 
of Health saying: “You’re doing a good job and we don’t 
t to see you fail. Keep it up. You are doing a good job.” 
er than that—there are just words. 

Mr McLean: What area does your district health 
cil cover? Is it only this catchment area here? What 
does it cover, other than Sault Ste Marie? 

r Reilly: Sault Ste Marie and Algoma. 


Mr McLean: And Algoma, okay. Is it in phase 1 of its 
lies or phase 2 or phase 3? I know these just seem to go 
‘or ever. Are they making any recommendations? Have 
1 come to any conclusion whereby they are making 
mmendations to the ministry that it should be proceed- 
with rehabilitation of your hospital? 

Mr Bennett: They had just received funding a short 
2 ago for their consulting people, so basically what they 
trying to put together now are some of the answers for 
city and Algoma. 

McLean: You were talking about a major redevel- 
nent. Did you have any commitments with regard to an 
ition or a new facility from the previous administration? 
at is the background there? 


Mr Bennett: The background on the capital redevelop- 
it of the institutions is that we had developed a central core 
‘em some time back and basically did not receive ap- 
val in the final configuration of this central core between 
) of the institutions. 

Mr McLean: Do you feel you will have a computer- 
1 axial tomography scanner here? 

Mr Bennett: Yes. 


Mr McLean: Do you feel that the district health council 
oing to be an improvement or a detriment to you as far as 
ling with the ministry is concerned? Last week in com- 
tee I know we dealt with two different district health 
ncils in the province. The indications I felt we got from 
e district health councils were that some of the hospi- 
are bypassing the district health council in going for 
ovals. 


Mr Bennett: Perhaps I could answer that by saying 
are in the process of attempting to rather speed up the 
cess, the three institutions forming a corporate body to 
t with. We have asked for funding from the municipal- 
to conduct our own process, to form a group composed 
‘he three institutions to perhaps put together the struc- 
» the three institutions themselves could present to dis- 
t health in a co-ordinated way; that as the district health 
cess moves along, at some stage within their process 
y would be able to say they have a one-voice, one-body 
up that is together for the three institutions to work 
ether. 


Mr McLean: The final question is, do you have a 
jor fund-raising campaign going on in Sault Ste Marie 
the private sector part of it? 
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Mr Bennett: No, we do not. 


Mr Reilly: But I guess it is fair to say that we generally 
always have. Between the three institutions we are always 
raising funds. 

Mr Yukich: Yes, that is right. 


Mr McLean: But you have no set target. You have an 
addition for $50 million and you are trying to raise $10 
million. 


Mr Bennett: At present we have an ongoing campaign 
to raise money for the renal dialysis process. The capital 
expenditure from the ministry has been approved but we 
have not reached our local target and are still in that process. 
1020 


Mr Martin: It is nice to see you this morning. It does 
not surprise me to see you here. I do not think there is 
another group in the city that calls me as often and lobbies 
as hard as you do on behalf of the people of the commu- 
nity and Algoma around the question of health care. I want 
you to know I certainly appreciate that and consider you a 
partner as I bring your concerns to the government. 

You realize, as I do, that the health budget of the prov- 
ince is humongous and growing in leaps and bounds as 
time goes on. It is a real challenge for us to try to bring it 
under some degree of control and certainly we need assis- 
tance in that. In going into deficit with the last budget, we 
are not happy to have to do that. Perhaps contrary to popu- 
lar belief, we are not advocates of deficits, but if we have 
to in order to serve people, we will. 

In this community there are some parallel studies going 
on to try to rationalize the delivery of health service. Cer- 
tainly the group you represent today, Health Horizons, is 
probably one of the most interesting and exciting for us 
who have lived here and watched the three institutions at 
one time compete with each other and now eventually get 
to a point where you are sitting down around the same 
table wanting to move forward; and the district health 
council’s effort to look at health in the broadest sense, and 
in that way maybe bring in some things that would assist 
the government in bringing down the amounts of dollars 
that need to be put into delivering health and perhaps 
doing it in more innovative and creative ways. Could you 
speak a little about that and how we as a government might 
facilitate the rationalization of services in a way that would 
be beneficial, most of all to the people who live here? 

Mr Reilly: You could say it is something in this com- 
munity that has been attempted probably for at least a 
decade, I would think. It is a significant and major step. 
The three institutions, that have different philosophies and 
different backgrounds, have taken the position of sitting 
down together and agreeing to develop one institution and 
studying the possibility of putting our institutions together 
in some form. What format that will take we do not know, 
but it is really a big move. 

I do not think it is a move that has been taken within 
the province, to the best of my knowledge, certainly not 
where it involves a public hospital, a Catholic hospital and 
health service organization such as the Group Health Centre. 
I do not believe that has ever been done in this province. It 
is a very innovative step and it is going to require a lot of 
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hard work. I think it is going to yield a much more effi- 
cient form of health care in the community and the com- 
munity is going to benefit mightily from it. 

We are treading into unknown waters, really. Where we 
will end up is pure speculation at this point. I think the 
significant thing is that we are working on it and the city 
itself has committed funds to enable us to proceed along 
this route. It is a big step in this province and one which 
the province will watch very closely. 


Mr B. Ward: Our government made a commitment 
during these tough times to attempt to maintain our health 
services, our health programs as well as our social pro- 
grams, and we have been criticized for that by some 
groups. If we had made a decision to cut our health pro- 
grams, where instead of a 6% increase as the Ontario Hos- 
pital Association got it was a 15% cut, can you give us 
some examples of what that impact would have on the 
health care system for the people of Sault Ste Marie? I 
recognize this is hypothetical but you must know some 
areas that would be forced to be closed or cut. 


Mr Bennett: I think it would be safe to say that even 
at the moment, with the present budget and the present 
allocation of the 6% to the institutions within our city— 
and I do not think that is any surprise to anybody—all 
three institutions are looking at financial difficulties with 
that 6%. If it had been a 15% reduction, across the board, 
totally, a range of services would have to have been re- 
duced because we may even be in that position now with 
the increase. 


Mr Mahoney: I am delighted to see a presentation on 
health care that looks at health care, to quote from your 
presentation, as “a major engine of economic activity in 
our community.” I think that is a very healthy, appropriate 
way of looking at the provision of services. 

For your interest, I should tell you that my dad, Bill 
Mahoney, was very actively involved in the development 
of the health centre along with Johnny Barker and every- 
one in the steelworkers. That health centre is really a 
model that unfortunately has not been expanded by any 
government and should be, particularly as it was built 
without the government. It was built by the steelworkers 
and has since forged a partnership. I have been attempting 
to convince the Chinguacousy health services board in my 
part of the world to adopt that health centre model. 

I should also tell you that I am delighted to see the 
three service providers working together. I do not know 
that that has always been the case in Sault Ste Marie. I 
have heard some interesting stories of some differences 
over the years. 

The perception of the health care services in the Sault 
would obviously not stand scrutiny with your presentation 
this morning. The perception is two major hospitals, the 
finest Group Health Centre probably in Canada, good ser- 
vice provision for 78,000 people working well together, 
etc. I am somewhat disappointed to learn that level of 
service would appear to be somewhat superficial. Would 
you have any comments on that? 


Mr Reilly: I do not think the level of service is at all 
superficial. The level of service in this community is really 
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ofa very high calibre. The three institutions have i 
valries in the past; that is quite true. But I think w 
growing out of that. For instance, the Group Health C 
right now is trying to get funding, backed by the two 
pitals, to look at the possibility of forming a comm 
comprehensive health organization. They are not h 
much success with that, but of course anybody is not; 
ing success with funding these days. There is just 
enough money to go around and we all recognize 
facts. That is just a fact of life in our changing society, 
I think we are taking some positive steps here and 
we have an excellent care system in this community 
has a foundation of improving even more. 


Mr Mahoney: I am delighted to hear that. I was u 
that impression, but I was concerned by some of { 
remarks that there might have been some slippage. Or 
the things we are investigating, aside from provisio 
health services, of course, on an ongoing basis, is the 
pact of this budget on the economy in general. 

One of my grave concerns in this whole process is 
very Clearly the deficit financing plan of the NDP go 
ment shows an increase in the level of the debt from 
billion to at least $76 billion by the end of their ter: 
office. On a per capita basis that is approximating the 
eral deficit and would seem to me to leave future gov 
ments with severe restrictions in their ability to i 
new programs or expand existing programs. 

Your cost of debt service could increase to as hig 
20 cents on the dollar from the nine cents it was wher 
party was in power, which will also restrict the abili 
move, and flexibility for governments, whether it i4 
capital services or Ongoing operational expansion 0: 
any level of service. 

Do you share any of those concerns about defic’ 
nancing, about simply taking the deficit, which coul 
likened to an overdraft or a line of credit, and plowi: 
on to the debt, which could be likened to the mortgag 
the province, and doing that successively each year | 
could wind up with $76 billion? And that is assumin 
the revenue projections are not somewhat larger than | 
would appear in reality. My own personal feeling is tl 
will be $80 billion, $85 billion, maybe even $90 billic 
debt. How are we going to fund services if all off 
dollars are going to service debt? ! 


Mr Reilly: That is a pretty tough one. Yes, I oi 
everybody is concerned about deficit. We have lived i ir! 
country with a federal deficit for decades. I think of Jz 
They have been deficit financing for decades. You can 
with deficits. It may not be the best way to go. I sup! 
everybody has concerns. Everybody would like to rurt 
surplus. But if you have the fundamental structure ui! 
neath to recover from deficit financing, then we hai 
fundamentally healthy province. If we keep ourselves 
nomically healthy, then we can pull out of a deficit situa i 

Here in Sault Ste Marie we certainly have to lod 
that type of situation, probably more than other areas if 
country. We are taking steps to try to stave off what ct 
be disasters brought about by deficit financing. But § 
optimistic; we will turn this community around. We wi 
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ng for some government help to do that, mind you. We 
t you all to recognize that fact. We will be visiting you. 
Mr McLean: I have a couple of short questions. 
re is a hospital in Ontario that has started a practice 
we, when they give patients pills in the hospital, they 
charge them for those pills. Do you see that as an 
aue for some of the health care centres recouping some 
neir costs for supplying those services they would nor- 
ly go to the drugstore and pay for? Now they are pay- 
for them when they are coming out of the hospital. 


Mr Bennett: I have noticed, Mr McLean, that there 
been continual dialogue within health care and within 
ernment at all levels. I guess the importance put to that 
ji of fee, for anything perhaps, is not so much what can 
recouped financially but to discourage very heavy in- 
vement of patients in that sort of thing. I think there 
ms to be a real dichotomy throughout the political 
ne and certainly throughout the health care scene as to 
>ther our— 


The Chair: Excuse me. Time has run out. Thank you, 
tlemen, for your presentation before this committee, 
have a good day. 


0 


CANADIAN UNION OF PUBLIC 

EMPLOYEES—ONTARIO DIVISION 

The Chair: The next group is CUPE. Would you 
ae forward, and when you are seated would you identify 
irselves for Hansard. The presentation will be for one 
f-hour. Just leave enough time at the end of your pre- 
tation, if you can, for questions from the three parties; it 
1 be split equally among the three parties for questions 
1 answers. 


Mrs Rickaby: Good morning. I am Jean Rickaby, 
IPE Ontario vice-president. On my left is Richard 
Inis, the CUPE national research officer, and seated on 
‘right is Brian Blakeley, the CUPE Ontario political 
son officer. We have quite a lengthy document, which is 
‘ore you, and we shall try to summarize it for you. 

The Ontario division of the Canadian Union of Public 
iployees welcomes this opportunity to offer our comments 
the budget. 

With over 400,000 members, CUPE is the largest labour 
ion in Canada. The Ontario division of CUPE represents 
we than 151,000 members employed in both the public and 
vate sectors in all regions of Ontario. CUPE Ontario mem- 
‘s work in a wide range of settings, including municipal- 
2s, hospitals, public utilities, Ontario Hydro, school 
ards, rest and retirement homes, nursing homes, homes 
‘the aged, social service agencies, the Ontario Housing 
ip, the Workers’ Compensation Board, and universities. 

|The current recession is, without question, the worst to 
ve hit Ontario since the Great Depression. Job losses in 
: province have totalled 214,000 in the first year of this 
session, compared to 89,000 in the first year of the 1981-82 
session. Many of these jobs are gone for ever. In 1990, 
% of reported permanent layoffs were due to partial or 
mplete plant closures. In the first five months of this 
ar, 59% were due to partial or complete plant closures. 
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By contrast, in 1982 only 24% of permanent layoffs were 
due to shutdowns; the remainder were the result of compa- 
nies temporarily reducing the number of their employees. 

The loss of jobs and the resulting rise in the unemploy- 
ment rate has brought about an unprecedented, in recent 
memory, increase in the level of social assistance cases in 
the Province. Between May 1990 and May of this year the 
social assistance case load has increased by more than 70% 
in the province. 

The current economic crisis facing Ontario represents the 
coming of age of several major ideals of the neoconservative 
political economy that took hold of this province in 1975. 
This policy of fiscal restraint was ostensibly designed to 
reduce inflationary pressures and deliberately allow the 
private sector room to expand. It emphasized the size of 
the political deficit as the most pressing policy matter. 

In November of 1975, release of the Report of the 
Special Program Review, the McKeough-Henderson report, 
introduced the notions of too much and too big into the 
political rhetoric of the Tory and Liberal governments of 
Ontario and Canada. This rhetoric is echoed in 1991 by 
those who wrongly claim that the Ontario government’s 
1991 budget produces a deficit that is too big and contains 
too much government spending. 

The publication of the McKeough-Henderson report 
marked Canada’s first formal adoption of the doctrine of 
fiscal restraint in a systematic fashion. It is therefore im- 
portant to understand the major features of this ideological 
commitment and how it has shaped the economic policy 
choices of past Ontario governments. 

The theory of fiscal restraint holds that it is the exces- 
sive burden of government which has weighed down the 
economy and made it unable to function efficiently. Govern- 
ments supposedly have established a whole range of non- 
productive social services which the economy can no 
longer afford. As a result, according to this logic, the share 
of the economy accounted for by the government must be cut 
to provide room for private sector expansion. The solution 
is felt to lie with major cutbacks in government spending. 

The theory also holds that many services currently pro- 
vided by the public sector should be given over to the 
private sector on the assumption that there will be a major 
improvement in provincial economic performance if the 
free trade market is given enough scope to operate. 

The record of the Mulroney Tory government in Ottawa 
clearly illustrates the bankruptcy and false promises of the 
policy of fiscal restraint. As the last few years have shown us, 
cutbacks in public services do not result in a smaller tax 
burden on the population. Taxation on working people has 
been increased to allow the government to finance the free- 
enterprise pipe dreams of its corporate supporters. 

Mr Balnis: To continue on: The principles of fiscal 
restraint have influenced relations between Ontario and the 
federal government in a dramatic fashion. In particular, 
past Ontario governments have long advocated fiscal dis- 
entanglement and the end to conditional cost-shared fi- 
nancing arrangements with the federal government for 
health, post-secondary education and social services. 
Today, in many respects, it appears that Ontario has finally 
been granted its wish. 
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As a result of the federal government cutbacks, Ontario 
over the next five years will experience a funding shortfall 
of $11.2 billion for established programs financing. It now 
appears that the federal Mulroney government has 
launched the same attack on the Canada assistance plan, or 
CAP, the only remaining open-ended cost-shared social 
program in Canada. 

The Mulroney government’s Bill C-69 introduced a 5% 
per year limit on the increases in CAP for two years for 
Ontario. Ontario stands to lose $3.9 billion. As a result of 
these changes, CAP will no longer be a guaranteed flexible 
source of money to help provinces adjust in times of high 
unemployment, poverty and homelessness caused in this 
most recent recession. In fact, Ontario’s planned welfare 
reform has been seriously impeded by these cuts to CAP. 

In the face of this double bind of the fiscal squeeze by 
the federal government and the economic squeeze of the 
current recession, the worst since the Great Depression, as 
we have noted, the NDP government of Ontario introduced 
its first provincial budget. This budget, in our view, repre- 
sents the first denunciation of the principles of the 
neoconservative philosophy of fiscal restraint by a provin- 
cial government in Ontario since the introduction of the 
McKeough-Henderson report and its myths in 1975. 

In putting the wellbeing of people before the deficit, 
the NDP government moved in the opposite direction from 
the federal and provincial Tories. Mulroney’s answer has 
been to raise taxes for working Ontarians and cut services 
to those in need and thereby make the recession worse. 

As you can see on pages 12, 13 and 14 of our brief, we 
indicate the measures the Ontario government has taken to 
fight the recession. In our view—on page 15 of our brief— 
this budget clearly states the intention of the government 
of Ontario to fight the recession head-on. The willingness 
of the government to accept the $9.7-billion deficit resulting 
from this budget is evidence of its courage and conviction 
to protect the interests of working people and the majority 
of Ontario’s citizens in a time of economic hardship. 


1040 

Contrary to the hysteria generated by the corporate 
media, the reality of the situation is that the projected On- 
tario deficit of $9.7 billion is moderate if considered from 
the perspective of recent Conservative deficits from other 
Canadian jurisdictions. 

On page 16 of our submission we provide that compar- 
ison. In our view, the Ontario deficit, to emphasize, repre- 
sents the rejection of the fundamental principles of the 
theory of fiscal restraint by the government of the largest 
province in Canada to meet the needs of the bulk of the 
province’s population, something, in our view, that has 
been deliberately ignored since at least 1975. 

We have found support in our position from groups 
such as the Canadian Centre for Policy Alternatives and 
even the Conference Board of Canada, and we provide that 
evidence for you on page 17 of our submission. 

CUPE Ontario is also pleased to note that the budget did 
not introduce any overt forms of public sector wage control, 
unlike the federal government, which is using its cuts in 
federal transfers. Budget announcements in Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
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wan and British Columbia indicate their desire for y, 
controls. Fortunately the Ontario government did not; 
low that course of action. In fact, the budget of the On: 
government contained a much different message. Ip 
sponse to the Treasurer’s challenge we are taking this 
portunity to suggest ways to meet the challenges ident 
in the budget. 

While the legacy of fiscal restraint is strong, the 1 
to challenge this approach has never been greater. ' 
Ontario government’s 1991 budget, in our view, is ab) 
and positive step in the right direction. Admittel 
Ontario’s independent capacity to plan the economy o 
province, to seek full employment and to seek the deve 
ment of an integrated manufacturing economy able to | 
ply the domestic market has been jeopardized by 
Canada/US free trade agreement. It will be reduced ¢ 
further by a trilateral free trade agreement including 
ico. None the less, the creation and continuance of 70, 
Ontario job opportunities by this 1991 Ontario bu 
stands in sharp contrast to the statistics on job crea 
since the free trade agreement was forced on Ontaric 
the Mulroney government. | 

In the long term, action must be taken in a numbe 
other areas, in our view, including taxation, the role of 
private sector and, perhaps most important, enhanced 
mocracy and public accountability. It is gratifying toi 
that the Ontario government has already embarked on 
tiatives in all of these areas. We look forward to partici 
ing in the work of the government’s Fair Tax Commissi 

Meeting real human needs, not simply panderinj 
business, must be the ultimate goal of the Ont: 
government’s economic strategy. We must seek full 
ployment as our primary objective rather than using ni 
unemployment as a way of lowering wages and weaker 
unions. We must seek improved public services rather 
eroding already inadequate benefits and programs andi 
must use public policies and public investment to cor’ 
our economic development. 

In our view a significant first step is to win back} 
terrain lost to the McKeough-Henderson big lie concert 
the public sector. The public sector contributes to econal 
development just as the private sector does. If the pri 
sector cannot create permanent decently paying jobs 
satisfy the pressing needs of Ontarians, we must be preps 
to use the public sector as a catalyst for the economic de’ 
opment of this province. 

The problem is not that we have too much pu 
spending, but rather we do not have enough. Moreover, 
much of the public spending we do have is of the wr 
kind, that is, its purpose is purely to bolster business de 
opment in the private sector. An economic policy | 
gives priority to the social, economic and human need< 
ordinary Ontarians is what is required. The goal of es 
lishing a more favourable investment climate at the? 
pense of the job security and living standards of | 
citizens must be reversed. 

Our strategy has two aspects. The first strategy - 
commitment to public investment: the expansion of ( 
cially necessary public services. On pages 28 and 29 oft 
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mission we provide a listing of measures to improve 
lic sector programs and services. 

Unfortunately, adequate funding and a political commit- 
it to the public sector, while necessary, are not sufficient 
themselves to produce the long-term transformation 
renewal of the Ontario public sector that is so urgently 
ded. Ontario’s public sector has been both underfunded 
unplanned. Moreover, no effective mechanism exists 
mplement long-term and democratic planning. 

The real solution to the crisis facing Ontario’s public 
tor that has existed since 1975 lies beyond the simple 
2ployment of existing and new resources. CUPE’s alterna- 
, strategy seeks democratic control of economic develop- 
nt to promote the objectives and needs of ordinary 
ple. We need much more involvement in the economic 
nning and decision-making process, which in turn will 
wire the creation of new methods of public input. Citizen 
ticipation in economic decision-making is vital both to 
ke an alternative economic strategy work and to give it the 
itical support necessary to succeed. 

In the conclusion of our brief we talk of what could be 
nin the post-secondary education sector, for example, a 
islative commission. We then speak on page 32 of 
Ith care, with our concerns about deinstitutionalization 
1 decentralization. If it is proceeded in a planned and 
ordinated manner with full consultation we believe that 
cess can work. In the area of social services we need 
quate funding, planning, clear lines of accountability 
1 a political commitment to the provision of a compre- 
\sive, universally accessible social service system. 


Mrs Rickaby: In conclusion, CUPE Ontario is 
ased with the initiatives of the Ontario government con- 
1ed in and reinforced by this budget. The government has 
en a positive first step in the right direction to putting 
-economy of Ontario back on track. But, as we have 
ted, the government must do more and move to ensure 
t all community interests are represented in the decision- 
king process for the expenditure of public funds. 

CUPE Ontario therefore calls for increased democrati- 
ion of the public sector in Ontario. To this end, we urge 
: Ontario government to ensure that any agency or insti- 
ion that is in receipt of public funds for its operation 
ist be run by a governing body that is genuinely repre- 
tative of the community and the clients the organization 
ves. These representative bodies must include represen- 
ives of their staff and their unions. Recognizing the need 
‘community input into the operation of publicly funded 
yanizations will ensure that these services can be best 
apted to meet the social needs of the communities that 
’y are intended to service. This process will go a long 
iy to improving delivery of these much-needed public 
vices during this recession and through this decade into 
‘next century. All of which is respectfully submitted on 
half of the members of CUPE. 

The Chair: Thank you. We are starting off with the 
vernment. Mr Ward. 


Mr B. Ward: Thank you for your brief. You appear to 
ve put a lot of work into it, as all groups have that have 
me before us, and we appreciate that. You mentioned in 
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your brief our government’s decision to fight the recession 
rather than fight the deficit, because we felt the recession 
was more important during these tough economic times to 
try to wrestle to the ground from an economic standpoint. 
Could you give some examples from your—assuming you 
all live in the Sault area, is that right? 

Mr Balnis: Actually not. I am from our Ottawa office, 
and Brian is from Toronto, so it is a range. 


Mr B. Ward: So I understand where you are. The 
anti-recession package included $700 million in capital for 
improving Our infrastructure across Ontario. Can you give 
some examples or your views on whether this was effec- 
tive spending, because, as I have said before, we have been 
criticized by groups and organizations for the deficit. People 
have been saying we should be cutting back, whether it is 
health care, whether it is social services or in fact our capital 
expenditures to rebuild our infrastructure. From your point 
of view, is it wise to spend capital dollars during tough 
economic times to rebuild our roads, to improve our facilities, 
whether it is schools, whether it is hospitals? Could you 
comment on that from your perspective as Ontario repre- 
sentatives of CUPE? 


Mr Balnis: From our perspective it is sound economic 
strategy. We spend some time in our document talking 
about the estimate by the Federation of Canadian Munici- 
palities, where Ontario’s public infrastructure of roads, 
bridges, sewers and urban transportation facilities must be 
improved. Spending on maintaining social services in a 
recession makes eminent sense to us. 


Mr B. Ward: Especially during tough times. That is 
when we should be putting dollars into job creation and 
rebuilding our infrastructure. 

Mr Balnis: Precisely. I think we are also looking at a 
situation where Ontario since 1975 has prided itself as 
being the province that spends the least on social services. 
The McKeough-Henderson report, the report of the special 
committee there, has put Ontario for a decade into a bind 
that also must be addressed. We are not asking that you do 
it overnight, but in tough times you must spend on capital 
spending and you must also be prepared, as we suggest in 
our brief, to look at expanding the role of the public sector 
in the long term to address the damage that has been done 
since 1975. 

Mr B. Ward: I think the gist of your brief, as we head 
into recovery—according to Mulroney the recession is over, 
but ask the unemployed and they have a different point of 
view. But as we look into the future, into the 1990s—and 
this is really a non-budgetary question—for us to be suc- 
cessful as a province, do you think there has to be greater 
co-operation, trust and partnership between organizations 
like CUPE and business and government, a greater dia- 
logue and a working together? That is the direction we 
would like to head in as a government. Do you thing that is 
a proper direction? 

Mr Blakeley: I think that is a very appropriate direction, 
tying into your previous question. If you take public funds, 
and improve the infrastructure of the province during a 
time of economic downturn, when the money is not in the 
private sector, then you not only address the recession, you 
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get people working. You also improve the infrastructure, 
the transportation systems, the community organizations 
that we need to take advantage of an upturn when it comes 
along so that we have a transportation system, we have the 
infrastructure to allow business to then take over and gen- 
erate the involvement and the economic activity that they 
have always wanted to generate. 


The Chair: I will have to cut you short. Mrs Sullivan. 


Mrs Sullivan: Thank you. I wanted to follow up on 
your recommendations on page 27, that some of the rec- 
ommendations of the AMO be followed and, indeed, that 
there be significant infrastructure investment throughout 
the province. 

One of the things that is very clear from this budget is 
that long-term capital investment is not included. There is 
no increase in funding available for municipal sewerage, 
which is desperately required. There is no follow-up on the 
initiative of the water and sewage corporation, which 
would have allowed leveraging additional funding to im- 
prove the municipal sewer infrastructure. There is minimal 
increase in the capital transfers to universities. By example, 
the backlog capital requirements at the University of Toronto 
cannot even be met by the entire increase in the capital 
funding for colleges and universities. 

What I do not see in this budget is long-term capital 
investment that will indeed solve the infrastructure problems 
that have been identified by municipalities, by colleges, by 
universities, by health care institutions, nor, as a result of 
the failure of addressing those infrastructure problems, is 
there any long-term job creation. How do you come to 
terms with those issues with the kind of brief that you have 
submitted? 


Mr Balnis: You have identified exactly the source of 
our problems. You mentioned the backlog at the University 
of Toronto, which I attended a long time ago. Where did 
that backlog come from? Right now, this Ontario budget is 
under fantastic attack for spending too much, and you are 
expecting a government in one budget to correct, in our 
view, 15 years of omission, backlogs, underfunding, lack 
of strategy, no long-terms plans. 

I put the question back to you and say, why are we in 
the mess in the first place? As Mr Ward indicated, I think it 
has been a long time coming where we can be consulted to 
work co-operatively to look at the Ontario public sector 
and work to rebuild it. It is not going to happen quickly, 
and we will participate in that process. To be quite frank, I 
do not think we are going to turn around and say, “You 
didn’t do enough in this budget.” It is a first step. We will 
work with you to make it better. 

Mrs Sullivan: One of the things that is interesting is 
that a large part of the deficit created here is as a result of 
operating deficit, not capital deficit, which would have 
made, in terms of long-term economic recovery, probably 
far more sense. You have talked about the capital needs. 
What is your response on that? Are you willing to accept 
continuing operating deficits to add to the long-term debt? 

Mr Blakeley: Our response is that we see a situation 
where a number of policies have led us to the situation 
where a large number of Canadians in Ontario are in need 


of social assistance, are in need of work, and the gov 
ment has looked at the long-term buildup of capital s 
fall, has looked at the university system, has looked at 
province and seen a lot of need and has recognized, 
think properly, that the immediate need of the people tz 
priority over a long-term need to increase the deficit 
this moment, for capital funding. I think the initiative, 
the budget address the long term. | 
Mr McLean: Your brief is very comprehensive | 
very well done. It expresses concerns that you have rela! 
very thoroughly, and I have no questions for clarificatio 


Mr Sutherland: Mr Chair, just before the next gr 
comes on, I understand that we have a cancellation | 
afternoon at 1 o’clock? : 

The Chair: Yes, we did. | 


Mr Sutherland: It has come to my attention that 
social planning council has a brief that it was going 
submit in written form. I was wondering, if we had | 
party agreement, whether they could present that @ 
o’clock in verbal form, since we have had a cancellatior 

The Chair: Mr McLean, do you agree? | 

Mr McLean: The majority rules. | 
The Chair: Okay. No problem. ) 

| 
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SAULT STE MARIE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The Chair: Would the Sault Ste Marie Chamber 
Commerce please come forward for a presentation. V. 
come to the standing committee on finance and econo; 
affairs and to the budget hearings here. You have one h 
hour to make your presentation. In your presentation, le’ 
enough time at the end for questions from the three part 
and you can start right now, sir. Identify who you are | 
Hansard, please. 


Mr Lajambe: Ken Lajambe, president of the Soll 
Marie Chamber of Commerce. It is great to be here. We d 
hearing similar to this in Sudbury last week on anof: 
issue, and we had a lot of fun there, did we not, Tony? | 

Mr Martin: Yes, we did. 


Mr Lajambe: It was a good meeting and we hope‘ 
will be as good. We appreciate the opportunity, of cou: 
of being here. How is it broken out today? Where are, 
the people? | 

Mr Martin: We are in the Sault. 

Mr Lajambe: I noticed that, Tony. | 

We have about 600 members in our Sault chamber. | 
are down from some 900. I do not have to tell you vi 
that is. A lot of things have happened in the last two ye 
in particular in terms of Algoma Steel’s problem, wh? 
we will deal with in the brief. I would like to thank » 
once again for allowing this opportunity to be here to 
to you about our concerns regarding the provincial bud 
which was released, of course, in April of this year. 

I also do not think I have to go into a lot of detail) 
what is happening in the economic conditions in Sault | 
Marie. However, I do feel it is important to provide you V. 
an up-to-date overview of our dire situation. Algoma St! 
of course, is our primary employer. Its future is uncert! 
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est. The chamber of commerce is very hopeful that the 
om its employees and shareholders will be able to 
ructure by the October 31 deadline and that Algoma 
+] will continue as a viable operation in our community. 
hat this restructuring has done in essence is waiting 
the other shoe to fall. Our business community is very 
ous about what is going to happen and so too are our 
omers. Consumers based in Sault Ste Marie do not 
e their hands in their pockets, because they are waiting 
another shoe to fall. This constant delaying has cer- 
ly put us in great jeopardy, even further than what the 
a has done, just the inability to sit back and wait. 
Cross-border shopping continues to increase and losses 
ated as a result of this problem are staggering. A study 
ducted by Ernst and Young in 1990 which the chamber 
ee soned indicated that the Sault has lost over $140 
lion in income and over 1,000 jobs have been lost in 
community as a direct result of cross-border shopping. 
sre is no end in sight to this trend. 
Our unemployment insurance and welfare rolls con- 
1e to put a tremendous strain on our social system. 
3iness closures and personal bankruptcies have taken 
ir toll on hundreds of people in our community. The 
y people employed now are a lot of carpenters boarding 
businesses. 
Regarding the budget, the surtax to be levied on small 
inesses earning over $200,000 will affect many of our 
al business people. These businesses and their owners 
already struggling to make a profit and this unfair tax 
1 in many cases mean the difference between making 
ney and losing money, and more important, will reduce 
eliminate the ability of business owners to provide 
ch-needed jobs for our residents and contribute to the 
nicipal, provincial and federal tax base. 
Second, of the $700 million the provincial government 
ns to spend on municipal improvement projects an- 
inced earlier, only $20,400,000 has been allocated to 
district of Algoma, where the welfare case load has 
reased by over 63% and the unemployment rate is ap- 
yximately 15%. The $20,400,000 represents a mere 
'% of the total anti-recession fund. 
Third, the 1991 budget does nothing to assist Sault Ste 
rie as a border community. In fact, it goes a long way to 
lucing our ability to compete. The most pervasive eco- 
mic challenge for all businesses in the 1990s is that 
lity to compete. 
The increase in gasoline taxes, which was a little sur- 
sing in the last budget, will have a further devastating 
ect on this community. We tie that to the Ernst and Young 
dy commissioned by the chamber, where it concluded that 
: primary reason that Sault Ste Marie residents crossed 
: border to Sault Ste Marie, Michigan, was to purchase 
soline. That is still in fact an absolute. They also pur- 
ase significant volumes of other consumer goods, in- 
iding groceries, alcohol and cigarettes, all products, 
cept groceries, which are subject to considerable taxes. 
With gas taxes predicted to rise 30% over the next six 
mnths and taxes on alcohol and tobacco at a record high 
el, not only is the Ontario government encouraging 
ult Ste Marie and Ontario residents to shop across the 
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border, it is also sending a clear message to American 
tourists, Sault Ste Marie’s primary visitor drawing area, 
that Ontario is too expensive to visit. 

Fourth, the Ontario government has failed to provide 
much-needed funding for the four-laning of the Trans- 
Canada Highway throughout northern Ontario. This road- 
way is a disgrace and has been compared to a cow path in 
certain areas. When we are struggling to compete, wanting 
to attract visitors to the north and eager to move products 
throughout the province, this highway is an integral link to 
existing and potential new markets which the north must 
capitalize on for our survival. 

It is not good enough to say in terms of the highway 
that there is not enough traffic to warrant it. I think it is the 
chicken and the egg. If we had highway that could support 
additional traffic, we would probably in all likelihood very 
quickly realize the market that would bring to Sault Ste 
Marie. Without a first-class highway transportation sys- 
tem, we are at an extreme disadvantage with our southern 
Ontario and US counterparts. 

Fifth, there have been no specific program announce- 
ments to deal with the loss of resource and manufacturing 
jobs in northern Ontario. This province has for decades 
benefited greatly by the varied natural resources and tre- 
mendous talents provided by northern Ontario residents, 
with very little capital reinvested in the north. The previous 
government made a commitment to decentralization of the 
public service and the Sault has benefited with the relocation 
of the Ontario Lottery Corp and the Ontario Forest Research 
Institute. However, with the continuing expected loss of jobs 
in Sault Ste Marie, similar programs are essential to allow us 
to properly diversify our collapsing economy. 

Finally, in the state of Michigan, retail stores are open 
seven days a week and in Sault, Michigan, some stores are 
open 24 hours a day, seven days a week. If the NDP gov- 
ernment prohibits Sunday shopping in Sault Ste Marie, 
Ontario, we will be hurt in two ways: First, American 
tourists will not stay in Sault, Ontario, where they cannot 
shop during half of the weekend; second, residents from 
small communities in the district of Algoma who come to 
the Sault to visit on a weekend would certainly drive to 
Michigan to shop, where the stores are always open and 
waiting for their business. This proposed bill, coupled with 
the devastating impact of the 1991 budget, will put the 
final nail in the coffin for Sault Ste Marie. 

As president of the Sault Ste Marie Chamber of Com- 
merce, I am frighteningly aware of the growing number of 
business people who are giving up the struggle or are try- 
ing to sell a business no one wants to buy. They feel it is 
hopeless to try and ride out the recession, because even if 
they are able to survive the recession, they will surely not 
survive the taxes. 

The NDP government has attacked the very core of 
business psychology, the ability to predict and to plan. We 
are desperately afraid because we do not know what to 
expect. All we know is that people who risked their life 
savings, and the people who work for them, are suddenly 
the bad guys. You cannot expect business people to take 
risks, to take creative leaps of faith, if they are made to feel 
like the enemy. Unless the provincial government puts less 
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emphasis on the arbitrary rights of citizens and more on 

our responsibility to remain prosperous together, there will 

be no one left to pay for the NDP’s regressive policies. 
Thank you again for this opportunity. 


Mr Kwinter: Ken, I was pretty taken with one of the 
things you have said, because I have felt all along that with 
this present government, everything is either black or 
white and there is no room for anything in between. I 
particularly want to talk about page 5, where you say, “All 
we know is that people who risked their life savings, and 
the people who work for them, are suddenly the bad guys,” 
and that, “You cannot expect business people to take risks, 
to take creative leaps of faith, if they are made to feel like 
the enemy.” 

In the presentation that was just made before us, and I 
unfortunately did not have time to question the presenter, 
on page 5, in the very last paragraph, it says, “Instead, as 
public services are reduced, taxation on working people 
has been increased to allow the government to finance the 
‘free-enterprise pipe dreams’ of its corporate supporters 
through giveaways and tax concessions.” I want to ask 
you, as the president of the chamber of commerce in Sault 
Ste Marie, do you agree with that? How do you relate that 
to what they are trying to do with Algoma right now? 

The reason I am asking is because it is my feeling that 
it depends who it is who is asking. When it is the business 
sector, these guys are bad guys and it is corporate pipe 
dreams. When it is labour, then it is great: “Let’s give them 
some money. Let’s help them restructure. Let’s give them 
tax concessions. Let’s do all of these things because we 
have to help them.” But if it is business, they are bad guys: 
“We don’t have to help them. We shouldn’t be giving them 
anything.” What do you feel about that? 


Mr Lajambe: If I had to say, I do not think the busi- 
ness community really is on the New Democratic Party’s 
agenda. I think we are there, but I just do not know where 
the hell we are at. I guess it is criticism of the system, but I 
can only relate to feelings. I cannot relate statistics that are 
going to tell you what is right or what is wrong with the 
presentation prior to my own presentation, except that in 
Algoma Steel’s case the restructuring, to a large degree 
governmentally, has put the lid on spending in Sault Ste 
Marie because we do not know what is happening next. 
The reason we do not know what is happening next is that 
the union has come up with a plan, and it is all being 
regurgitated through the system and some day they are 
going to make a decision, the same as the federal govern- 
ment did not make the decision on the other $10-million 
financing which would have bridged this a lot quicker and 
got things off faster. So that kind of interference in the 
process, without the due process of helping, is hurting. 

In the business community, in my view, the feelings on 
this are that we have not had the consultant process which 
was promised at the outset by Bob Rae. We have not been 
consulted on any of the legislation to date. It is always 
after the fact, that I know of, and I am sure there have been 
some consultations during the process. 

In any event, the final result of all the proposed legisla- 
tion that is coming from this government contains an ad- 


versarial component. That is the thing I have a hard t 
with, and we are going through it again now with Sug 
shopping, which puts us in a contentious position, wh 
the union has not commented on, with the proposed le, 
lation on the minimum wage. It is all great, but it is gc 
to drive an absolute, horrendous nail through this busir 
community. These are things that have not come to p 
but they are certainly coming to the fore. , 
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Where we stand as a business community related to} 
activities of this government with the labour person 





remains to be seen. I have a hard time with it person 
and as president of the chamber I speak for the busines 
that have indicated their concerns over where we are gq 
with this government. We have four years of this yell 
are not content that we are on the same damn wavelen 
I do not think that is an accident at times. 

If we are not consulted as a business community, 
are not going to make it as a province. You and I, | 
business community and the government, are going to 
left in a hell of a position in four and a half years 

something happens to the New Democratic government 
four years, what are we going to be left with? It is n¢ 
joint socialist movement. It needs to be considered 
something that everybody wants. Damn it, we cannot ¢) 
tinue to be the enemy. When we see our members, } 
usually see them on some picket line in a lot of cases, : 
all due respect. We saw the Premier when he was chainei 
a tree or a bulldozer at Temagami where he was protesti: 
This is against business. 

How the hell do you change overnight? We need to) 
partners and we are not. We are the enemy. I do not kn 
where the hell they think the jobs are going to come fr¢ 
They have to come from the business sector. There is) 
other place to get them. Where do we get money to s} 
port your programs? From the business sector. Where | 
hell else do you get it? At some point in time, we havé 
get together. I am concerned we have not done it, and t 
is why we are here. It is after the fact. 

Consultation today is not going to change Floyd’ S bud, | 
Conciliation or consultation last week is not going to chai 
Sunday shopping. It is in the process, but it is not going: 
change a hell of a lot unless this means something. Ti 
meeting has to mean something to you as much ai! 
means to me, and if it does not, we are wasting a hell ¢ C 
lot of time here. 

The members of the opposition in the Ontario gove 
ment are doing the best they can, I am sure, to reflect. 
views of the business people, but I do not think they } 
falling on fertile ground. I sometimes think decisions ' 
already made that are not in the best interests of the busir 
community. If we cannot do this together, I tell you, we ¥ 
never do it apart, because there will always be that adversa 
component which drives people apart and just cannot mi 
for good relationships. 

“Algoma i is going to be restructured into a position 
is going to make it worth while. If this works, it will bi 
model for this province and probably for this country, 















it can happen.” That optimism, to me, is far too optimis: 
I do not think we will see that kind of large facility, U 


| 
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we make this work, it will mean that business and the 
yn and the labour people can work together.” 

This is what I see as the downfall of the system today. 
are all human beings. We are all dressed the same. We 
« the same in underwear. We have different principles, 
we have to get it together. We are not the enemy. We 
the people who make things happen in this province. 
create the jobs. We want to be innovative and go out 
h the capital we earn and do some more things, but 
tybody is hanging by a God-damned thread. There is 
a happy businessman in this community that I know 
who can say he has been a full partner in the affairs of 
government. 

I do not apologize for the things I am saying about how 
el. They are not statistically provable, but the question 
; asked. That is how I feel as an individual. That is how 
ink my business community feels. I am hoping this 
vernment will take some credence from the things I am 
ing today, not individually but collectively, for my 
up, and make a difference. We have to make a differ- 
e and we want the difference to be something we can 
k back on and say that this government did a hell of a 
)d job in the final analysis. 


The Chair: You have half a minute, Mr Kwinter. 


Mr Lajambe: I guess I used up all the time. I have 
ags from the heart that mean a lot to me, and I am 
ying that in talking to people they mean the same to them. 


Mr Kwinter: I want to thank you. It really indicates 
t you are speaking from the heart and I think it is 
portant. 

How do you see the cross-border shopping resolving 
lf? 


Mr Lajambe: Is this okay? 


The Chair: You can go ahead. You have about 15 
sonds. Maybe Mr McLean can ask that question. 


Mr Lajambe: We had a meeting in Toronto yesterday 
h the Ministry of Industry, Trade and Technology and it 
S very positive. We appreciated that very much. The 
soline taxes still did it. 


Mr McLean: Is the Sault open now on Sundays for 
pping? What effect do you think the legislation with 
sard to a common pause day will have on the Sault? 


Mr Lajambe: It will be terrible for us. We have 
en that there is new money being spent on Sundays, 
Sunday shopping, by very measurable proportions. If 
ste is a common pause day—I think in a city like Sault 
2 Marie, where we have shift workers and they are off 
ery single day of the week, any day is a pause day the 
y they are off. In Sudbury they have chosen not to have 
day shopping. I do not know what the clergy think 
2te. 1 do not know who was the catalyst or what group 
omoted a re-look at Sunday shopping. If there was a 
mmon pause day in Sault Ste Marie and it was on a 
inday, it is not a good day for Sault Ste Marie. 

Mr McLean: We had a presentation previously from 
JPE and it was not mentioned. Are they in favour of 
inday shopping or not? 






























Mr Lajambe: I brought it up in Sudbury at this dis- 
cussion and the union in this city had not been heard from 
one way or the other. I see reason for that, because it is 
good. There is more employment—it is proven—and I do not 
think any union in its right mind would take issue with that. 


Mr McLean: In the public hearings we have had in 
Toronto, very clearly the unions that have appeared there are 
very definitely opposed to it. 


Mr Lajambe: Sunday shopping? 


Mr McLean: That is right. They want a common pause 
day. Nobody has determined for me what a common pause 
day is, whether it is going to be Saturday, Sunday or Monday. 


Mr Lajambe: It is the day you have off, to me, at the 
plant. Sudbury is a shift-worker city. Sault Ste Marie is a 
shift-worker city in the main, at least it was. There was no 
presentation in Sudbury from a labour group that I know of. 
As far as I am concerned, the common pause day is the day 
you have off. The religious groups were initially not in favour 
of it, and we have never heard a thing since we started 
Sunday shopping. Probably it is a model for the province. 


Mr McLean: Gas tax is an issue that many people 
have had to come to grips with in the north. However, they 
got the same increase as everybody else got, 1.7 cents twice 
for the year. We had a brief yesterday supporting the policy 
of increased gas prices so that they would have fewer big 
cars on the road, the gas guzzler tax; they support that. I 
am concerned with regard to the tourism and trucking 
business in the north. How are they going to survive with 
an increase in the price of fuel from a government that had 
indicated it wanted to level the price across the province? 


Mr Lajambe: We have a major problem, as you 
know. I do not know where your hearing was yesterday, 
but if it had been in the Sault, there would have been a lot 
more people out in the hall here than there were today in 
terms of gas and fuel, if that was the issue to be discussed. 
The truckers did a big job in Toronto on their thoughts about 
fuel prices. As a border city, in our business community our 
gas stations are in serious trouble. They are selling $5 bits of 
gas to get people across the river. In the Niagara Peninsula, at 
a meeting yesterday, they said all they are selling is $2 worth. 
It is tough. It is tough on tourism. It is not only tough on local 
merchants; it is tough on getting tourists here, which perco- 
lates down to the tourism business. It is a disaster. 

With one stroke of the pen, Shelley Wark-Martyn indi- 
cated at one of the meetings a couple of months ago that 
this government may look at a shift of taxes to accommodate 
less tax on gas. Gas to us is a very precipitous thing and it 
triggers a whole pile of things. Number one, it takes you 
across the river and you can be there in five minutes; not 
coming any more but going. Once you are there: “What the 
hell, let’s go out for supper. Let’s go up to the grocery store. 
Let’s get some milk.” Remember, we have been cross-border 
shopping since day one here. It is not new, but the extent 
of it is terrible. We have a lot of people coming here every 
day. I cannot get into the whole cross-border shopping 
thing because it is not part of this. 

Mr McLean: Has tourism in the Sault increased over 


the past year or gone down? 
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Mr Lajambe: It is down considerably. It is down 30% 
this year. 
Mr McLean: I heard it was up 21%. 


Mr Lajambe: The lock tour traffic is down 30% this 
year over this time last year. 
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Mr Christopherson: Thank you very much, Mr 
Lajambe, both for a passionate and comprehensive brief and 
responses to some very interesting questions. I always enjoy 
the dialogue with the chambers across the province. 

In listening to your comments about Algoma, I got 
mixed messages. On the one hand, you were concerned 
that business is not on the NDP agenda, then there were some 
negative feelings about our participation with Algoma and 
then I think you ended the comments with the hope that if 
it does work, it could be a model for the province. I suspect 
in terms of co-operation and wanting to work together, we 
are probably singing from the same hymn book. If we 
could lower the volume between us—I place equal blame 
in terms of why we are at this stage—I think we could 
Close that gap and perhaps work together on more issues. 

I must say that the feeling among most of us is that in 
the Algoma situation, we have played as positive a role as 
anyone could expect a provincial government to play. We 
responded immediately. Tony Martin, the member here, 
responded immediately to the issues as they were breaking. 
The Premier has been involved, as have the appropriate 
ministers. It has been our perception that we have been doing 
everything we can to try to bring some kind of resolve to 
that. However, I will leave that there. 

I would like to move to a question. I found it interest- 
ing that you talked about the anti-recession program of the 
provincial government and stated that the Sault got $20 
million and that was not enough. I can appreciate that 
every community feels that way in one regard or another. 
The interesting thing is that in addition, to that concern, 
you expressed concern that there still was not funding for 
the four-laning of the highway. Nothing I saw here comes 
close to making the argument about or against the deficits 
that we have heard from virtually all other chambers of 
commerce and what I thought was the provincial position 
of the chambers of commerce, that they were opposed to 
that and that sacrifices should be made. 

I have two questions for you. The first would be, is 
your position the same as your sister chambers across the 
province or do you have a different viewpoint about deficit 
spending and kickstarting the economy? 


Mr Lajambe: We did discuss the budget deficit at 
great length immediately following the budget, when of 
course no one had a lot of information except those who 
were privy to it earlier, but I think the position at the 
moment is that inasmuch as decifit budgeting is now in 
place, with this government, then all we have to talk about 
is what can we do about it. Whether it was a good thing or 
not is now irrelevant. I think it has been said by Conrad 
Black and others that it was not a good thing to do. I am 
not a rocket-scientist financier and I do not intend to discuss 
the financial logistics of it other than to say that in Tom 
Corcoran’s assessment of it for the Ontario chamber, the 


deficit budget was a mistake and that has to be prove, 
disproven over time. I cannot comment for all the 0; 
chambers. Tom’s position was it was wrong. 


Mr Christopherson: I can appreciate that. Thank : 
very much. I really do appreciate your forthright answe. 

The second part of my question would be more ea 
will make you a little more comfortable by talking at 
the Sault situation. Of the approximately $20 million | 
is coming into the Sault, about $640,000 is going to} 
YMCA for expansion of child care there. Local road Q 
struction and maintenance is $500,000, and upgrading: 
E-wing of Sault College is another $1.4 million. Th 
kinds of expenditures are consistent with our belief hal 
need to invest in our infrastructure because we are ¢ 
going to survive as an economy if we can compete in 
value added areas. | 

I would like to ask you if you agree that this is the k 
of spending that should take place and the kind of i ™ 
ment we should be making in our future? 


Mr Lajambe: I have no problem at all with wi 
that money went locally. I just have a problem with wh 
the rest of it is. | 


Mr Jamison: I find your presentation interesting al 
certainly equate to where the community is. I came ou! 
basic steel myself and worked there 20 years and I can a 
imagine what this community is going through at this poin 

Because we are talking about expenditures and I wo 
like to carry on from where Mr Christopherson left off, cc! 
you put into perspective what things would have been | 
for this community if—for example, there is a strong ( 
tionship to transfer payments—I guess we all talk ab. 
that—from one level of government to another to the n 
nicipalities. The municipalities, of course, apply a tax l¢ 
I know the city here is under large duress because of t] 
but what would have happened if we had, as the fede 
government did to us, frozen or capped the amounts at | 
levels of previous years rather than offer an increa) 
What would have happened to Algoma? I know Algo, 
Steel is in arrears at this point in paying its munici 
property taxes and so forth. What shape would this city 
in if we had not increased the expenditures through | 
budget to municipalities? 


Mr Lajambe: The obvious. 
Mr Jamison: What would they be? 
Mr Lajambe: A lot worse. 


Mr Jamison: What would the effect be on this a 
munity? 
Mr Lajambe: Just getting the transfer payment 
dealing with Algoma Steel? 
Mr Jamison: Dealing with the transfer payments ( 
Algoma Steel. | 
Mr Lajambe: We just have a delay in $4 ne 

$6 million of the taxes from Algoma and that has alrez 
resulted in a 2% discount or at least immediate pen 
: 





decrease. All of the tentacles from city hall are depend 
on that funding, including the chamber of commerce. 

do not get funding, but we do get payment to on 
tourism information centres. So that is the first indicatioi 
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Mr Jamison: It would have had an effect on your 
nicipal taxes, of course. 


Mr Lajambe: Obviously. Immediately. No question 
ut it. 


Mr Sutherland: I want to deal with your comment 
ut consultation and the government’s agenda. There 
ms to be a perception—Mr Christopherson dealt with it 
ttle bit—that this government is anti-business. Maybe 
‘Christopherson’s analogy is there, but you mentioned 
| there is no consultation going on, yet at the same time 
| talked about yesterday you were in Toronto at a meet- 
with MITT regarding cross-border shopping. 

We have heard about Algoma and how this govern- 
nt wanted to get involved in the process in terms of 
ng one of the partners with the different partners in the 
nmunity, whether that be labour, business, the elected 
resentatives, because Algoma’s survival and success is 
he best interest of everyone in the community, participat- 
in that when the federal government has decided not to. 


budget. He has met with many after. We have had the 
nadian Federation of Independent Business before this 
mmittee which said that they were being consulted to 
ith. My concern is that there seems to be a growing sense 
are not consulting, yet we are doing lots of consulting 
‘h people. 


‘ine as consultation? Can you expect the government or 
Treasurer to consult with every single chamber of com- 
rce on every issue, or every minister to come to every 
gle chamber of commerce? How are you defining con- 
tation, given what has gone on here in this community? 


Mr Lajambe: I would like to think that this kind of 
lation we are enjoying here today would have taken 
ce prior to the formulation of the first or second reading 
a certain bill. That is what I would say is consultative. I 
ow Tom Corcoran from the Ontario chamber is in To- 
to quite regularly and I know that Gillespie from the 
nadian chamber and the Canadian Federation of Inde- 
ndent Business also see the government. 

Do not get me wrong. It is not all wrong. It is perceptu- 
y wrong. There are good things happening every day 
cause we all have the same objective here. It is to sur- 
re and to go ahead. That is the bottom line. 

I am saying that things that affect northern communi- 
§ particularly cannot be fed and watered from Toronto 
ntinually. We need to know what is happening up here. 
at is the consultative process I am talking about. There 
» not too many of us up in the north. We need things 
ferently than southern Ontario does. We are fortunate in 
> Sault having two members of the government, one a 
nister and perhaps a to-be minister one day. Federally 
» have a New Democrat, so this is New Democratic 
untry to a large degree. I think, based on that, we should 
seeing a hell of a lot more of a consultative process, 
ving to do with the problems that are unique to northern 
itario. The uniqueness of northern Ontario is not being 
dressed in Toronto, in my view and in the view of the 
ithern Ontario chambers. 
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The Chair: Thank you very much for your presenta- 
tion on behalf of the Sault Ste Marie Chamber of Commerce. 
This committee will take your concerns and review them. 
1130 


TERRY ROSS 


The Chair: Next we have Terry Ross, professor of 
political science at Algoma University College, Welcome 
to the standing committee on finance and economic affairs 
and the budget hearings. You have one half-hour for your 
presentation. At the end of your presentation the time re- 
maining in that half-hour will be given to the three parties 
equally for questions on your brief. 


Dr Ross: Good morning to you and thank you for the 
welcome. I want to clear up any misunderstanding. I am 
not speaking on behalf of my home university, Algoma 
University College, today. I think after my comments you 
will understand that some of the views I will be expressing 
may not be shared by all. 

It is truly a welcome to you as members of the standing 
committee on finance to come to Sault Ste Marie. I think it 
is important for the government and for Parliament to 
reach out to the people. You are in a tough business these 
days. You are all aware that politics and politicians are 
held by many people to be less than a perfectly good 
game, that there is a great deal of cynicism about politics 
and the political process. It is widespread and it is very 
deep. I was struck by how deep that cynicism was last 
autumn when I was campaigning in the provincial election 
and knocking on doors. I have done that for over 20 years 
and I have never found people so angry, so upset, so disen- 
chanted by politicians of every political stripe. 

There is cynicism, and that cynicism works two ways. 
The people are suspicious and untrusting of the politicians. 
If they were not, we would not have the Reform Party 
making such strides and gains today. We would not have 
the kind of support that Glen Kealey is receiving today. 
You have to be aware that the people are unhappy. It is a 
two-way street because I think the politicians too often are 
transparently cynical of the people you ostensibly repre- 
sent: too many broken promises, too many attitudes that 
you know what is good for the people. So I am happy you 
have come to the north. I am happy you are listening to a 
cross-section of groups and individuals from the north. 
That is important. 

As I walked into the hotel this morning, a fellow sitting 
in a cab called out to me, an old friend of mine. He drives 
for Checker Cab. He has a BA degree, but he does not 
have a job with it in driving a cab. He asked me what I was 
doing and I said I was coming in to make a brief to the 
standing committee on finance on the Ontario budget. I 
said, “What do you think of the budget?” He said, “Well, it 
is better than the federal budget.” That is really what I 
want to talk about, I want to compare the two a little bit 
and talk a little bit about budgets. I am going to be brief 
because I would rather have some exchange between you 
and myself. 

Budgets are not really hot topics around the dinner 
table, but in the game of politics the budget is the most 
important and telling story there is. The budget tells us 
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what the priorities of government are; not promises but 
actual dollars and cents, what is going to be spent and 
where, and equally telling, from whose pocket money is 
going to come to pay for the expenditures. 

Election campaigns are never as illuminating as bud- 
gets. This spring the residents of Ontario had the budget 
story told to them twice, first by Michael Wilson in Ottawa 
and later by Floyd Laughren in Toronto. The two budgets, 
federal and provincial, are a study of contrasts, two distinct 
approaches to macroeconomic policy reflecting, in my 
view, significant ideological differences. One is driven by 
the modern guru of monetary theory, Milton Friedman; the 
other informed by the late Lord Keynes. 

It is useful to pause here and just take a look at what 
the two approaches to economic policy are that we are 
confronted with as residents of Ontario at the moment. 
New classical economics, or monetarism, or supply-side 
economics which is how it is usually referred to, is associ- 
ated almost universally with political conservatism. This 
school believes in the inherent stability of the private sec- 
tor and a very limited role for government, what some 
refer to as the night watchman state. The market is sacro- 
sanct. Left to its own, the market will regulate all eco- 
nomic activity. Conservative governments in Britain, the 
United States, Germany and Canada, and even a labour 
government in New Zealand—I spent a year in New Zea- 
land a year ago and was aware of the policies of that 
government—all adopted or embraced in one fashion or 
another the doctrine of monetarism with policies of 
privatization, liberalizing trade, deregulation, major 
cutbacks in social programs and very often union bashing. 

Keynesian economics is associated with the interven- 
tionist state or what some call the welfare state; others call 
it the positive state. Proponents of this school call into 
question the role of the market as a primary regulator of 
the economy. Because of periodic cycles in the economy, 
booms followed by downturns or busts, Keynes argued that 
the state would have to intervene to restabilize the economy, 
heat up the economy when needed, dampen down when 
required, largely through public spending and taxation. 

The Liberal government of Mackenzie King was the 
first western government to give concrete expression to 
Keynes’s ideas. In 1945, the Department of Finance pre- 
pared a white paper which was called Policy, Unemploy- 
ment and Incomes. That set out a specific plan for a 
government-managed economy which remained the key- 
stone of government economic policy until the ascension 
of the Conservative government in 1984. According to 
Peter Newman, whom we are all familiar with, Mackenzie 
King saw Keynes’s prescription as a way of purging capi- 
talism of its defects without having to turn to socialism. 

It is interesting to think of the kind of attacks we have 
witnessed on the Ontario budget of this spring, and how it 
is following policy so out of sync with current economic 
theory, yet the postwar period saw almost universal adop- 
tion of those very policies the government of Ontario is 
following at this time. 

The federal Tories, not surprisingly, are attached to the 
monetarist school. When you examine the two budgets, the 
one thing that seems to come out—I heard it this morning 
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in the dialogue, especially with the briefs by CUPE and) 
chamber of commerce—is the concern about the defi 
That continues to come up over and over again, that we 
spending ourselves into the poorhouse. 

Let’s just take a look at the deficit. Quite simply 
deficit is a shortfall between what a government Tai 
during a year and what it spends. That is the simple 
We all know about that. Each one of us has to operate 
own budget, our own family income. But there is a disti 
tion between a deficit economists refer to as a cyclt 
deficit and one which is a structural deficit. 


) 
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A cyclical deficit is that part of the shortfall caused, 
variations in expenditures and taxes related to the state 
the economy. A structural deficit, or what is often refer, 
to as a cyclical-adjusted deficit, is the shortfall that wo 
have occurred if the level of economic activity had bi 
normal; that is, if the fluctuations in the business cycle 
been ironed out. 

This distinction is crucial for two reasons. The cy 
cal-adjusted deficit provides the correct measure 0 
government’s discretionary fiscal policy. Weaker-than-n 
mal economic circumstances cause lower tax revenues i 
higher claims on public spending, through such statut) 
income maintenance programs as unemployment ins 
ance and welfare. | 

Second, the cyclical-adjusted deficit is much sma: 
than the overall deficit. The large deficits that becom 
chronic feature of public finance in Canada are v 
largely due to weak economic conditions and political li 
its on levels of taxation, rather than a product of om 
generosity by the two levels of government. 

None of this should deny the importance of the defi| 
where one in three dollars spent by the federal governm| 
goes to service the accumulated debt, but in emphasiz; 
spending cuts as the solution to chronic deficits, we are | 
with the impression that the debt problem is one of exci 
sively generous social programs rather than a poor e) 
nomic performance, high interest rates, and a failure 
increase the level of taxation, especially of business ¢ 
the wealthy to keep pace with expenditure growth. In fi 
there have been no major new social programs introdu« 
since 1975. The cost of these programs has increa\ 
mainly because of weak economic performance dur) 
much of the period since the 1970s. | 


High interest rates, I think, are the real villain, but I| 





] 


* 












bly speaks to that. But debt and deficit reduction has } 
come a national obsession; it is the number one issue. — 

I teach a course in public administration at Algo; 
University College and I had my students engage in| 
exercise, a case study last year, in which they pretenc 
they were a provincial government faced with declin| 
revenues and increased expenditures, and they were asl 
to come up with a new scenario. Almost all of them chi 
a scenario that involved deficit reduction. It has beco} 
the dominant agenda in the late 1980s. It has become col 
mon for people to think in terms of the need to tighten tH 
belts, that the government is too big and too expensive. ~ | 
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Increasingly, popular thinking is driven by the agenda 
ae rich and the powerful. I would like to quote a couple 
ines from an article by Neil Brooks, with whom I think 
ie of you are familiar. He teaches tax law at Osgoode, 
I believe is vice-chair of the Fair Tax Commission. 
oks says: “The most obvious way that the rich control 
agenda is through their almost total ownership of the 
nstream media, and the funding of research think 
xs. Their huge advertising budgets not only allow cer- 
lifestyles and images to be sold to the public, but also 
vide a virtual veto over the presentation of alternative 
as in advertising-dependent media.” 

Equally important is the ability of the rich and power- 
to impose their vocabulary on the discussion of public 
ies. When people adopt the vocabulary of the powerful, 
y unconsciously find themselves unable to imagine, or 
n easily discuss, alternatives. So we have now adopted 
language of restraint, the language of deficits. 

J heard that today. I heard the view that this govern- 
nt is antibusiness, that this government has an adversar- 
relationship with the business community. That is not 
prising, because the corporate community has histori- 
ly had an adversarial relationship to any party that es- 
Ises views similar to the NDP. We can go back to the 
1s of J. S. Woodsworth and the creation of the Co-opera- 
» Commonwealth Federation and see how the corporate 
nmunity bleats, and the minions in the media accept the 
ws of the corporate community each time there are 
os made to have a fair and a more just society. 

Budgets are about priorities, and as I said earlier, bud- 
s make transparent the priorities of government. The 
eral government, led by Michael Wilson, has over the 
st seven years sought to restrict the role of government 
i create the image, both nationally and internationally, 
a government operating in a fiscally responsible man- 
: Wilson’s deficit-reducing budget of 1991 closely fol- 
ved the advice of that senior voice of business in 
nada, the Business Council on National Issues. Wilson’s 
‘icit-reducing package included cuts to social, cultural 
J environmental programs, a heavy blow against social 
tice where one out of every four Canadians lives below 
/ poverty line. 

Budgets result in winners and losers. Some pay more 
n others. The Wilson budget rewarded the rich and the 
werful. The least advantaged in Canada, those with the 
akest voice, will be paying more through reduced ser- 
eS, Opportunities and social support. 

The Ontario budget, in contrast, tracks in a different 
ection. Some people say the federal government is oper- 
ng on a corporate agenda; I think that is largely true. It is 
d that the Ontario budget is tracking on the people’s 
enda; I hope that is true. 

“Premier Bob is keen to convince the business commu- 
y that his government is not wacko,” and I think the quote 
mes from Bud Wildman. His Treasurer, Floyd Laughren, 
s brought down a budget which is responsive to the needs 
people: women, students, native people, the unem- 
dyed, the homeless, and people of northern communities. 
As a resident of a northern community, this last point is 
portant to me, and this is where I would like to conclude. 








I would like to direct your attention to comments by the 
editor of a community newspaper in Sault Ste Marie, Sault 
This Week. The editor is Randy Russon, and on page 2a of 
the current issue, he asks a series of questions about Sault 
Ste Marie. For example, “What has Tony Martin done for 
Sault Ste Marie since being elected as our MPP 10 months 
ago?” But the one I really found interesting was this, 
“When the New Democrats formed Ontario’s opposition 
party, it proclaimed more than once how it was for the 
people of northern Ontario, but what has Bob Rae done for 
the north since taking power?” 

We have heard a bit today of the $700 million the Ontario 
government has allocated under the anti-recession program, 
and these figures—I am not sure how accurate they are, but 
these are rough figures—$210 million of that $700 million 
has come north; $58 million of it has come to Algoma; 
over $20 million has come to Sault Ste Marie, and $3.1 
million has come to my own Algoma University College. 

I have yet to see any of the local media, electronic or 
print, acknowledge the money that has come into the north. 
That tells you something about the media. When Algoma 
Steel needed bridge financing, what government came 
through with $10 million and what government did not? 
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Mr McLean: Whose views are right, yours or your 
students? 

Dr Ross: I beg your pardon? . 

Mr McLean: You had a test done in your school 
where, I think you indicated, your students said they did 
not like to see a deficit. 

Dr Ross: That is right. 

Mr McLean: You do. 

Dr Ross: No, I am saying I am not keen on a deficit, 
because I believe a deficit creates intergenerational in- 
equality inasmuch as if we do not do something about this 
deficit then it is passed on to our children, and I do not like 
that. I am saying that if you take a look at the serious 
problems this country and this province are facing at the 
moment, I do not believe deficit reduction is the number 
one priority. 

Mr McLean: So your students’ views are not what 
you feel is appropriate. 

Dr Ross: That is right. 

Mr B. Murdoch: I would like to congratulate you. 
You brought the NDP philosophy to this committee and you 
have done a pretty good job of bringing NDP views to us. I 
guess that is what you have been told to do and it is— 

Dr Ross: No, I have not been told to do that. 

Mr B. Murdoch: Well, obviously. 

Dr Ross: I am not driven by instructions. 

Mr B. Murdoch: I am sure you had a very dynamic 
speech to give us. We hear this all the time; let’s just hear it 
once more. You did not really say that, but I assume you 
like more government, that you feel the government is 
going to look after everybody, so you are in favour of 
more civil servants and the government being involved in 
people’s lives. Is that true? 
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Dr Ross: No, I would not say I favour more govern- 
ment. I would favour more effective government and a 
fairer society with a fair system of taxes. I do not think in 
every Case more government is good government. In fact, I 
think ultimately what we have to do is consider ways and 
means by which people in their own individual communi- 
ties can assume the responsibilities that have hitherto been 
performed by the government at one level or another. 

I think we have to build greater responsibility within 
individuals rather than dependency on whomever it may 
be. But that is a slow process and I do not think we are 
currently on that trend. I do not think the state is more evil 
than any of the other institutions in life, quite frankly. 

Mr Martin: I would like to thank you for the obvious 
preparation that went into what you delivered today and to 
say that, in my experience, I have never heard the story 
presented quite so eloquently and so clearly. It was an 
education for me to sit and listen to you. 

I would like to ask you two questions, Dr Ross. One 
is—because an allegation has been made—why are you 
here today? What motivated you to come before this com- 
mittee? Number two is a more technical question re your 
presentation, and the whole concept of consumer confi- 
dence in the middle of a recession and how that impacts on 
the economic activity and therefore sometimes the need 
for a government to get into, as we have, deficit spending. 
It seems to me that consumer confidence is very much 
based on the amount of money a consumer has in his 
pocket and whether he is willing to spend that or not. If we 
do not put money in the pockets of people the business 
community in turn winds up in trouble, and therefore the 
whole system is thrown into a tailspin and we actually 
have what we have arrived at today. 


Dr Ross: I will answer the last question first. My 
preference with respect to macro economic policy is Key- 
nesian policy. I do not believe that in the long term mone- 
tarist supply-side economics is going to work. That is my 
position. I think, yes, you have to put money into the 
pockets of individual people during hard times to keep the 
economy moving. 

Fifty-odd years ago we had Bible Bill Aberhart out in 
Alberta in the Social Credit movement and he said the 
money system was like the circulatory system in the body: 
If it dried up, and there was no money, then everything 
would go bankrupt. I think, to some extent, Aberhart was 


right. His approach was a little odd. That is perhaps 
understatement. There certainly is a need not only to h 
the cash registers ringing, but are we or are we not a hiy 
developed civilized country, and Ontario the most de: 
oped within the country? If we cannot share the resou, 
of this nation evenly in some fashion, then I think ther 
a real problem. 

Why do I appear before the committee and who 
structed me to say the words that I said? No one. I k 
been a New Democrat off and on over the years. Oft 
have been very unhappy with the policies of the }; 
Democratic Party. To me, they lean far too close to} 
centre. I think their historical role should be to the | 
That is one of the things I like about Floyd ee 
Treasurer. To me, he was poured in the mould of a cl. 
cal New Democrat and CCFer. He believes that the so, 
programs that individual and average Canadians h 
struggled so damn hard to build and to get should no 
sacrificed. I applaud him for that. 

I hope that he and his colleagues are able to main 
persistent struggle against those who would like, in: 
language of disentanglement or whatever else it may) 
transfers to the provinces, decentralization. We have 
understand that there are certain basics that we as = 
ans have and that make us distinct from our Ameri 
cousins. We know damn well our American cousins ' 
at us with great envy. | 

Teddy Kennedy came to Sault Ste Marie, Michig 
about 10 years ago. 


The Chair: Excuse me, I am going to have to cut 
short because we are dividing the time equally between} 
three parties and Mrs Sullivan has a question. | 

Mrs Sullivan: We have no questions. : 

The Chair: No questions? Then you can finish y 
answer. 

Dr Ross: I will be very brief. Kennedy looked act: 
and he said, “Across the river they have a health care 7: 
gram that is the envy of most Americans, and I wish we | 
it here.” Do we want to see that dismantled? No. I do: 
think Floyd wants to see it dismantled either, and I do not.. 

The Chair: Thank you for your presentation. ‘) 
committee will be recessed until 1:30. The social plann: 
council will not be appearing. 

The committee recessed at 1200. 


Biers aa 
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The committee resumed at 1339. 


CANADIAN UNION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 
SAULT STE MARIE DISTRICT COUNCIL 

The Chair: I guess we can get started. We will resume 
budget hearings at the standing committee on finance and 
nomic affairs. Welcome to the committee hearings here. 
1 are from the Canadian Union of Public Employees dis- 
t council. Would you please introduce yourself for 
asard. You have half an hour. The first part will be your 
sentation and the last part of the half-hour will be di- 
ed among the three parties on questions and answers. 


Ms Primeau: I would like to begin by thanking the 
amittee for the opportunity to come forward and speak on 
topic of the NDP’s proposed budget for Ontario. The 
ic is of such a magnitude and the input will so affect all 
lives that I cannot imagine anyone remaining silent on 
issue. As such I have come forward to have my views 
My name is Louise Primeau. I am a mother of three 
a grandmother of a 14-month-old toddler. I am a trade 
a and I am president of the Canadian Union of Public 
ployees local for the Algoma Health Unit. I have not 
shed worrying about my own offspring, their education, 
ir health and their future, but I must begin to be that 
ch more concerned for my grandchildren, who seem to 
ve even less opportunities than our generation had. 
I used to be an ostrich by trade, thinking very clearly 
t these issues around us were not my concern, that they 
iply did not affect me. In the recent past I have taken a 
ange in that attitude. I now am an activist, a grandparent, 
arent and a social worker. These have influenced me to 
involved, and so I am here to talk for all those in my 
» who are looking for answers. I am here to speak on 
half of the silent ones, all the ones who are most vulner- 
le when it comes time to talk about possible budgetary 
traints or program cuts. I am here to talk for our ex- 
sted grandchild, due in February, maybe one of the last 
‘tunate ones to be delivered into the world in the secure 
ice of a hospital setting, especially should there be any 
‘ther health care cuts. 
I am not an Ontarian who wants to be on a waiting list 
‘medical care should further hospital cutbacks continue. 
im not the sister who would be pleased to visit her 
ather in Toronto because he cannot receive the necessary 
emotherapy in Sault Ste Marie. I am not the daughter 
10 would be understanding if my mother were not to 
seive lifesaving treatment for cardiopulmonary distress 
re in Sault Ste Marie. In these cases I turn to the provin- 
il government and say people must come first. 
I am in agreement with the direction the government 
shes to take. I agree with the personalized way the NDP 
looking at the budget. There was a time when I thought 
u had to be an economist to even have a basic under- 
inding about economics or provincial government. Per- 
ps that is the case, or perhaps many would have us 
lieve that is the case. Perhaps that is why the average 
inadian remains silent on the topic, for fear of sounding 





AFTERNOON SITTING 


uneducated or unknowledgeable or for fear that his opin- 
ion does not count. Not enough people speak out. I felt 
very similarly until recently. 

I am therefore pleased that the hearings are being 
staged around the province giving people an opportunity to 
participate. I do not hesitate to say I still do not understand 
the budget completely, or any budget for that matter. It 
seems simple enough in principle, but obviously has far- 
reaching implications when the magnitude involves the 
whole province and its population. One could argue that 
the fundamental purpose of the exercise is simply to ensure 
that the expenditures do not outweigh the income, that the 
left side of the ledger balances against the right side of the 
ledger. So the discussion continues endlessly in institutions, 
in business, in our homes and deliberately in government. 

The NDP at present is in a very precarious position to 
say the least, one that should be no surprise to the masses. 
Their philosophy is people and not numbers on a page. 
The presiding government is taking a people focus, and I 
am here to talk about that and to affirm its position. I am 
here to support the provincial government of today and at 
the same time bring some criticism forward. 

My first position is, who could argue with a govern- 
ment that wants to keep people employed and to keep food 
on their table? Who could possibly argue with minimizing 
any further devastation created by unemployment and pro- 
gram cutbacks? I have never been convinced that reducing 
jobs results in savings or benefits the community. It is 
simple for me to say I do not see any possible alternative at 
this time for the government to take. No one, including the 
NDP, likes that the bill is going to cost us a deficit of $9.7 
billion. However, given the reality of our current economic 
picture, the public realizes that to just maintain the present 
status quo means deficit spending at the very least. The 
NDP started in office with a deficit. They were very clear 
throughout their campaign about their vision in governing. 
They clearly underlined in their platform: people first. 

The NDP is not so reckless as to want to take political 
positions that are not consistent with its election promises. 
We knew what those results would bring. There is no 
doubt in my mind that this is precisely what the appeal was 
in the September 6 election. The people of this province 
wanted a fresh approach. They wanted a new direction and 
a new vision. The NDP promised that. They therefore have 
an obligation to live up to those promises. Simply said, the 
NDP must live up to the obligations they made during that 
election. The NDP came forward and tabled a plan. The 
voters liked that plan. They liked the ideas and the leadership. 
They voted accordingly. The voters endorsed the NDP’s 
platform by giving the party a majority government. The 
voters have dictated a mandate to this government. 

Mr Mike Harris seems apprehensive about following 
the wishes of the people of this province. The delays in 
implementation of policies will not be honoured or tolerated 
indefinitely, and that is my criticism today. I understand as 
a voter that the NDP is governing for the very first time in 
the province and that it takes time to be comfortable in that 
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role. However, the government will be painted with the 
same brush if it drags its feet on all action. They have been 
given a resounding mandate to govern and so they must. 
Mike Harris should save further tax dollars by getting on 
with the business of the government. The voters are ex- 
pecting leadership and the present budget demonstrates to 
me that the government is proceeding in a responsible 
fashion. That is my message to the hearings today, so let’s 
move on from here. 

I would like to briefly speak about housing and my 
understanding about what the proposal is as far as the 
budget goes. On a more favourable note, I would like to 
comment on the proposed plan for non-profit housing in 
this province. 

This government has announced the provision of an- 
other 10,000 non-profit units, which will in turn stimulate 
the construction industry by creating 20,000 jobs, jobs that 
we need very desperately. Being in the business of social 
services, I see on a daily basis the need for safe, central and 
affordable housing. I am pleased with the government’s 
direction and initiative in this regard. In future, when our 
circumstances improve, I would like to see further programs 
implemented that would assist young families, with home 
ownership programs made easier. Ownership often changes 
attitudes and instils a sense of pride and involvement. 

Ownership might help minimize the oft-times un- 
healthy circumstances festering in highly populated hous- 
ing projects. The decentralization of the units would help 
to integrate the targeted group into a more normalized way 
of living without identifying people on the basis of their 
income. The integration process alone helps to create a 
new environment where children attend neighbourhood 
schools with all social classes, all ethnic and religious 
backgrounds. We are committed to integration and normal- 
ization of handicapped people. Why then would we not be 
committed to the same philosophy of integration and nor- 
malization in housing? It only makes sense. 

On the topic of violence against women, the Conserva- 
tive Party in particular appears to be disenchanted with the 
government’s proposed budget. No one argues that $9.7 
billion is a high deficit. No one disputes that if there were 
another way to proceed, the government would do so. But 
no one wants to argue against the proposed initiatives ta- 
bled by the NDP. 

Who wants to argue against funding for treatment cen- 
tres for women and children who have experienced crimes 
of violence against them? Who in the population wants to 
put the victims back into further risk? Who wants to deny 
a woman in an emergency shelter a bed that she has long 
waited for when she has just experienced wife assault and 
has no other place to go? Who would want to tell that 
woman, “I’m sorry, you just have to go back home be- 
cause there is no bed for you”? My feelings on the topic of 
abuse are that abuse is by omission or commission. Our 
omission would be just as abusive by overlooking this 
very critical need in our society. There is no forgiveness 
for that. 

In the same vein, the pay equity legislation needs radi- 
cal surgery. In principle the legislation at least makes the 
political statement that our society needs to review our 
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practices and agrees that historically we have underv 
women’s work. That is great in theory. We have built | 
our structure a system that allows systemic discriminat 
Pay equity legislation, although flawed practically ir 
entirety, makes a statement that we recognize our error} 
wish to correct these inequities. 
But that is not enough. The legislation does not add 
the inequities in all places of employment for wome 
this province. The government has a moral obligatioy 
take the legislation all the way to the end of the exer 
The government must continue to find equitable re: 
for all injustice arising from paying women on the basi 
their gender. Pay equity was a critical issue during the, 
election. Promises have been made by the NDP to ex 
the legislation, which would allow for proxy or proporti 
ate comparisons for the workplaces that do not have 
comparators. At present this is the very least that a 
done to compensate women whose work has been unc 
valued for far too long. ) 
1350 
On the topic of employment equity, during diffi 
times there is always the temptation to overly critic 
government for new initiatives. The employment eqi 
legislation is progressive in nature. It is most regretful } 
individuals would even require protection that ensures 
ployees have equitable representation and reduces § 
temic barriers to recruitment, retention and promotion) 
an ideal world we would not require such legislation, 
as we know, this is oftentimes less than an ideal w 
Employers most often are compelled to do the very I 
required by the legislation. In fact, some would not e’ 
make certain provisions unless they were legislated, 
such, the employment equity legislation, in my mind, is 
extension of the human rights legislation. It is consist 
with the Charter of Rights and Freedoms and grants | 
original people, people with disabilities, francophones, ra! 
minorities and women the same access to the workplace 
others. To me, that is the right thing to do. 
On the topic of social assistance reform, it is diffic| 
particularly at this time, to talk about the necessary refor' 
but the topic of social assistance is most contentious at b 
even during non-recessionary times. Having been a dit 
beneficiary of the social welfare programs, I lend my vo 
with pleasure to the proposed reforms. I am pleased to | 
that recipients are treated with dignity and with expedienc, 
am particularly pleased that mechanisms are in place ) 
reviews, such as a Social Assistance Review Board. 
My criticism on this topic, however, has to do wi 
ownership. I believe very firmly that the state is only ¢ 
element in supporting a family through difficult time? 
believe that there are other key players who have to di 
been overlooked in meeting their obligations. 
As we know, when there is a family breakdowal 
frequent practice to date has been for children to res 
with their mothers, although this trend has been chang) 
in recent time. Nevertheless, I believe the courts and ¢ 
systems are too lenient in encouraging financial oblij: 
tions from the children’s fathers. I believe we should’ 
much more consistent in having the absent parents m! 
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r responsibility in both financial and emotional support 
ia 

All fathers should be expected to make contributions, 
‘ther voluntarily or involuntarily. These contributions 
uld not be negotiated through the children’s mother. 
ardless of the marital status of the couple, a financial 
ew should be mandated on a very regular basis. I stress 
financial component of the father’s contribution should 
part from that of the family, as this often leads to 
her reprieve. The onus is on both parents to provide for 
r offspring, and I am convinced that there is still not an 
al distribution of responsibility and of obligation. 

At the same time, I am an advocate for fathers’ in- 
ement in rearing the children. When circumstances 
it, I believe emphatically the father has the right to be 
olved in the child’s life. All of society benefits in this 
sure. Education is the key factor in changing deeply 
renched attitudes and practices that have prevailed. 
Transfer payments to agencies: It is redundant to say 
t we are smack in the middle of a recession. We all 
yw that. The NDP has elected to fight the recession and 
the deficit. I agree that this is the right approach to take. I 
e been particularly pleased with the government’s em- 
isis on partnership in governing, with the reaching out 
usiness and labour. I therefore believe the government 
a be just as consistent in its relationship with those it 
msors through transfer payments. I believe, since the 
yernment’s intention is to fight the recession, not the 
‘cit, it in turn must advocate for wise spending. 

They must advocate that agencies enter into compul- 
y reviews. The purpose of the review is not to cut jobs 
any way, but to ensure that the services are cost-effec- 
2 and streamlined. The compulsory reviews have a new 
sountability. The accountability does not come exclu- 
ely from management slicing of programs. It must 
her come from a joint effort between management and 
our. Both forces must assume a responsible, mutual 
mership for the problems. The government must dis- 
urage and even probably abolish the hierarchy structure 
it has far too often resulted in top-heavy decisions. 

All agencies should be compelled to review how they can 
prove providing services to the recipients. The focus of 
: review is the emphasis to be placed on clients’ needs, 
her than on paper focus. Every staff member must be 
couraged to participate in this process. That will inevita- 
; improve the service and ultimately save tax dollars. 
e thrust of the review is on self-assessment. 


This government has emphasized its belief in people, 
belief in the importance of people. I am convinced the 
views will likely result in creation of new jobs because 
i cost-saving measures on all fronts of the business. 

In summary, what I would like say is that I am pleased 
u are here to listen to the people and that I am confident 
u will do just that. 

The ultimate message I would like to feed back to the 
ovincial hearings is that there was no mistake in the 
ptember 6 election. The results were because of careful 
chestration between the New Democratic Party and the 
ters. There is, further, no doubt about it that the results 























were contingent upon a long-standing discontent from the 
voters in this province. 

The NDP could not have done this alone, however. 
This must give thanks to the Tories, and the Liberals as 
well. Their governing provincially and federally has re- 
sulted in widespread turmoil. I am convinced that unless 
there is significant change in direction on a federal level as 
well, we will see the same sweeping effect in the next 
election. Very few are pleased with the favours provided 
through the Tories with the implementation of the GST, 
free trade, deregulation and privatization. The civil service 
is less than enthusiastic about the possible wage freezes 
being recommended. 

The NDP has done its homework to get it this far in the 
process. Winning the election, however, was only step 1 in 
the vision. Fighting the recession is step 2, and governing 
is definitely its obligation. The NDP has been hired to do 
the job, and that is exactly what it must do. I am confident 
that we are well on the way to the road to recovery when 
we walk in joint partnership in governing. That is the 
thrust of my presentation, the joint partnership. 


Mr Martin: I want to first of all thank you for your 
presentation and for coming today and participating in this 
consultation. To me, it is the essence of democracy. 

We were certainly criticized resoundingly before the 
budget by the opposition and those who would normally 
criticize, and actually even by some of our own people, for 
not doing enough, for not living up to the promises we made 
on September 6. There was a statement that went across the 
floor in the House, “That was then and this is now.” Well, this 
is now. 

In the budget we proposed to do some things that 
spoke to that agenda. However, you have come today and I 
think affirmed us in that, but challenged us. that we really 
have not gone quite the distance yet and that there is more 
to be done. I heard that loud and clear. 

The one I wanted to focus on, though, in terms of maybe 
some comment from yourself, is your concern about your 
grandchildren. There are those out there who tell us we 
have made a mistake by putting the price of the deficit on 
the backs of our grandchildren. You are coming today to 
share that concern, I think from a different perspective. If 
we do not get into the housing programs you mentioned, if 
we do not get into the pay equity programs you mentioned, 
your female grandchild may pay for the deficit or non-deficit 
in a different way. Perhaps you might want to expand on that. 


1400 

Ms Primeau: What I would like to do is clarify a little 
bit about my position. I guess there are a multitude of factors 
that are influencing me in taking the positions that I have. 
First of all, I am not a number-oriented person. I truly believe 
that sometimes placing a certain emphasis on numbers is 
somewhat of a fictitious exercise, although I realize num- 
bers place limitations on what governments are able to do. 

At the same time, as I said very clearly, I am a grand- 
parent and I am concerned about my grandchildren. I am 
concerned about my own son, who does not have a job and 
who depends on certain programs. I am concerned that 
there is nowhere to go and no possible future at the rate we 
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are going. I rely on the government to help those who are 
underprivileged and assume that they are going to be able 
to eat today and tomorrow. . 

Ultimately, the thrust of my paper, in talking about a 
budget, as I said very clearly, there was a time I would not 
have come forward. I thought it was none of my business 
and that to achieve harmony in your life, you just go and 
mind your own business and these things do not impact on 
us. I have recently had a very serious change of heart, 
because I think unless we come forward and say some- 
thing—I am impressed with where the government wants 
to go, and as a result, I voted accordingly in the last elec- 
tion. I believe very seriously that the true resource in this 
province is the people and that we have to lend an ear to 
what is going on, that we have to support them through a 
recession and that we have to be attentive to their needs in 
the community. 

Sault Ste Marie undoubtedly is in the middle of a crisis. 
How long-term it is going to be I do not know. None the less, 
I think that at this time I see no other alternative for the 
government, regardless of what government was presiding 
right now. I feel very confident that there are no choices. 
To not focus on the programs, to place more attention on 
the deficit in the programs, means cutbacks, means placing 
more people on welfare and more people on unemploy- 
ment. To me, that is not the right way to go. 

The Chair: Thank you very much, Ms Primeau. The 
research staff just asked, are you making this presentation 
on your behalf or on behalf of the union? 


Ms Primeau: On my behalf and on behalf of the 
union. It is joint. 

Mr Mahoney: I quite enjoyed your frankness at least. 
You have not hidden the fact that you are an NDP sup- 
porter and voted that way in the last election, unlike some 
of the other deputants who have come before us with very 
Strident partisan views, trying to pretend they were just 
citizens off the street, when indeed they were here in sup- 
port of the government with very partisan views. At least 
your honesty is refreshing, if nothing else. 

I too would have concerns for your grandchildren. I 
found some of your statements quite interesting. I think even 
Bob Rae would admit to you that no one was more sur- 
prised in this province on September 6 than Bob Rae, and 
it was not a result, I submit to you, of some well-conceived 
plan of communication between the NDP and the people. 
Most of the men and women who got elected in their ridings 
frankly did so by accident, did not do so by design, in my 
respectful submission to you. Having said that, that is de- 
mocracy and that is the way life goes and we live with that 
and we respect that. 

The one area where we do agree is in your comments 
about Mr Harris and the fact that we should be getting on 
with it. In fact, these hearings are nothing more than a 
Sham and are not the essence of democracy by any stretch 
of the imagination. The budget is in place, the decisions 
have been made and presumably the money will start 
flowing, if the government ever gets off its collective duff 
and starts to implement some of the programs. 


But the reality is there will not be changes in the 
get as a result of these hearings. There will not be c 
in any of the legislation or the programs as a result of t 
hearings. We are simply here because the Tories decid 
hold up the democratic process in the Legislature. 
party was not part of that process. However, we are pa 
the legislative process, and as a result, we go along 
the will of the Legislature and the Premier, in his wis¢ 
in kowtowing to the leader of the third party, who d 
to conduct these hearings as some form of democratic} 
cess that has become merely laughable. | 

When you look at the agenda in Thunder Bay yeste 
and here today and tomorrow in Sudbury, you can ¢ 
clearly see that the research people of the sea 










party have done a tremendous amount of homework o 
ground, and I complimented them yesterday on doing 
They did not sit back, unfortunately; they went out 
frankly, stacked the hearings with people who were g 
pathetic to their budget. 
Having said that, and recognizing— | 
Mr Sutherland: On a point of order, Mr Chair: | 
for the record, do you remember that all three parties; 
input on deciding who the presenters would be at the 
ings in all the communities? ) 
Mr Mahoney: Having said that, and recognizing | 
the democratic process is at least attempting, I Supposi 
listen to people, we all know what is not going to come of 
You say, who could argue with the government, \ 
all its laudable goals? Frankly, I quite agree. What we, 
arguing about is the method. What this budget has dor 
Set forth a course for doubling the total debt. Let’s sepa 
deficit, which is like an overdraft, and debt, which is li: 
mortgage. They have doubled— | 
The Chair: Mr Mahoney, could you get to your qi 
tion? | 
Mr Mahoney: If I want to ask a question, I will. I md 
may not. 
The Chair: Well, your time has run out. 
Mr Mahoney: Three minutes is up? 
The Chair: Yes. | 
Mr Mahoney: That is good. I do not have a questi¢ 
The Chair: Okay. I just thought maybe you ha 
quick question. | 
Ms Primeau: Am] able to respond then? | 


Mr Mahoney: Just think about your grandchild} 
ma’am. They are going to be in serious trouble. | 


The Chair: Mr McLean. 


Mr McLean: I have a question for our witness. W: 
the budget was introduced and read that evening, the p; 
of cigarettes went up, alcohol went up, on July 1 gas went 
Can you name me one thing in that budget that has not 
place through the normal process because of Mike Harr! 

Ms Primeau: At this particular time? : 

Mr McLean: Yes. 


Ms Primeau: No, I cannot. What I can say is thal 
observing what was going on in the process, it was sor 
what entertaining to a degree. 
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Mr McLean: You said you were pleased to be here 
to listen and to make— 


s Primeau: To be heard. 


McLean: To be heard and make your presenta- 
Would you not want to give Mike Harris any credit 
llowing that to happen? 


s Primeau: I would give him that credit, but to that 
yuld like to add that no one came looking for me, nor 
feel I have been part of a stacked deck. No one called 
up and said, “Would you attend?” I felt quite delighted 
aving an opportunity to be here and submit to you what 
views are as an individual and as part of an organization. 


r McLean: I am very pleased you are here and you 
le a great presentation. 


The Chair: Thank you. 


UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA 


The Chair: The next group before the committee is 
‘United Steelworkers of America. Would they come 
ward, please. Welcome to the standing committee on 
nce and economics, the budget hearings. Would you 
atify yourself for Hansard, please. 


Mr Ostroski: I am Jack Ostroski, and I am the presi- 
it of Local 2251. I will go through that in my presenta- 
1, which I am prepared to distribute, but you have 
sady euchred me. It was my understanding that Mr 
eman was Chair. 


The Chair: He was. 


Mr Ostroski: The document I have is addressed to him 
hair. This will not be a lengthy presentation. I am sure 
1 will appreciate that. I was solicited to see if I wished 
appear by the local labour council. In any event, for the 
air, for Mr Wiseman, I have a bound copy, if somebody 
uld pass that up. The rest of the committee I thought 
uld be satisfied with photostats. 
In any event, ladies and gentlemen of the committee, 
name is Jack Ostroski. I am president of Local Union 

1, United Steelworkers of America. Our members, ap- 
xximately 3,600, are employed at Algoma Steel Corp 
1 in the production and maintenance unit. Over 2,000 
1er members are on layoff. 

Ten years ago this month the numbers were 8,100-plus 
‘bers in our local union. No member was laid off. In 
t, the company was hiring permanent and vacation re- 
‘cement employees; quite a contrast. A large number 
re permanently displaced the following year as a result 
that recession, and the numbers have fluctuated over 
sent years according to the business conditions in the 
el industry. 
The current recession has affected employment oppor- 
rity at Algoma and at other steel producers in Ontario, as 
sll as other areas in Canada. Talk of an economic recovery 
$ not resulted in the reality of an economic recovery in the 
arkets the steel industry depends upon, and in my view 
Inot likely improve to any great extent until the new year. 


10 


What has all this got to do with the provincial budget? 
ot much, unless the government of Ontario had followed 
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the example of the federal and other provincial govern- 
ments in slashing spending and reducing services to their 
constituents. 

Ontario, recognized and envied as the major engine of 
the Canadian economy, correctly chose not to exacerbate the 
steadily worsening downturn in all sectors of the economy, 
particularly in this province. The government’s decision to 
invest in the province and the people in it will not be and 
has not been applauded by much of the business and finan- 
cial interests in this country and elsewhere. There are 
many who recognize that bold measures are needed when 
the alternatives, in human terms, are more acceptable. 

The Conrad Blacks and the Gucci coalitions protest in 
the press and at Queen’s Park only when they perceive 
their ox being gored, making dire predictions about the 
severe consequences of the government’s budget down the 
road. What they are mostly concerned about is that when 
the eventual turnaround occurs in the economy, they will 
be required to pay their fair share towards reducing the 
new debt. They also conveniently forget to mention that 
the NDP government did not invent deficit budgets, either 
provincially or federally, and have been disproportionate 
beneficiaries in the area of taxation, compared to the work- 
ing poor and the workers generally, who do not have the 
luxury of tax and investment write-offs. 

Yes, the other parties constantly campaign on and ad- 
vocate tax reform. Frankly, the average taxpayer is sick 
and tired of such reforms, and is at the stage of advocating 
tax revolt to ease our burden. The critics fail to emphasize 
that this government inherited over 85% of the current 
budget deficit from the former government that crowed 
about the surplus during the campaign of 1990. We all 
should recall how the former Treasurer backpedalled time 
after time until the truth of the matter was revealed to- 
wards the end and after the election was over. It seems 
there were some slight miscalculations. 

The main purpose, however, of this presentation is to 
encourage and support the direction this government pro- 
poses in the budget yet to be debated and enacted. Invest- 
ing in improving the circumstances for the people of 
Ontario—the worker training, housing and infrastructure, 
the commitment to support improvements to educational 
facilities and other training—will provide long-term bene- 
fit and return, more so than if the decisions had been taken 
to reduce and curtail such measures. 

I have always been supportive of having to pay my fair 
share for education, for the social network and the govern- 
ment services we require. I do not support paying taxes 
when any government abuses taxpayers by providing lar- 
gess for their friends and supports, throws vast amounts of 
money into bailouts of financial institutions and their in- 
vestors, or seemingly gives away plants, facilities and 
whole industries which the taxpayers originally developed 
and financed, all in the name of privatization. At the same 
time, the federal government contributes to the provincial 
deficits by reducing the transfer payments to the provinces, 
particularly in the most costly areas of the provincial budgets: 
education and health care. 

Health care in northern Ontario is particularly costly 
to citizens because of distance and the fact that every 
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community does not have a full range of medical and hos- 
pital services at hand. Some specialties are only available 
if one travels for hours to a major city. A neglected aspect 
of health care costs that must be addressed with regard to 
travel costs exists in dental care specialties. Orthodonty 
and periodonty, for instance, are not readily available here 
in Sault Ste Marie. Consequently, parents must take time 
off from work to travel to Sudbury from the Sault for over 
three hours each way, at their own expense for travelling. 

Ontario does not have a safe and convenient four-lane 
highway system across the north to connect the four-lane 
systems at Ottawa and the Manitoba border. Still, we pay 
higher gasoline prices and taxes, as well as the tax on tires, 
while receiving fewer of the amenities of travel. While 
Highway 400 keeps being extended northward past Barrie 
to provide safer and faster access for southern Ontarians to 
cottage country, we northerners have to follow long line- 
ups of tractor-trailers, campers and Sunday drivers until the 
next passing lane where one to three may be able to pass the 
slower vehicles. Too, and most recently, innocent oncoming 
drivers have been killed or have taken to ditches to avoid 
coils of steel. Another such incident was reported today. 

A commitment to finish a four-lane system across On- 
tario, in stages, would prevent the killing and maiming, 
while at the same time contributing to the economies over 
those routes in each community across northern Ontario. 
This issue should be addressed now and in future budgets. 

Education and skills training plus support in the develop- 
ment of secondary and tertiary industry associated with 
resource and manufacturing capabilities and similar poten- 
tial must continue to be a high priority, both in government 
policy and budgets. Sault Ste Marie and area are well posi- 
tioned geographically and demographically for the devel- 
opment of markets southward for extensive trading 
opportunities. This area is closer to millions of American 
customers than we are to Canadian markets to the east of us. 
With proper planning, this area can exploit such potential and 
become a significant contributor to the provincial and federal 
economies. The highway and waterway advantages could 
greatly complement future penetration of southern markets. 

There are other areas of the budget that we could address, 
but I am sure that others have done so at the various sessions 
of the committee held so far. The main point being made 
in this presentation is that, while the economy and world 
market conditions currently are in the doldrums, such events 
are cyclical. What has to be done is to provide for the forth- 
coming turnaround without savaging the population and the 
communities they live in, by contributing in a positive way. 

Many communities and individuals are benefiting from 
the decisions taken by the provincial government in this 
budget. This community and area certainly has projects 
under way that contribute to employment, keep people off 
welfare rolls and alleviate some of the despair associated 
with the circumstances at Algoma Steel. Those are also 
being addressed. The provincial task force established in 
support of the restructuring requirements at Algoma Steel 
has contributed in no small way towards keeping the com- 
pany going until alternatives to severe downsizing or bank- 
ruptcy can be negotiated. So far the result has been in the 
interests of this area, in maintaining operations providing 


much-needed employment and contributing to the h 
and provincial economies. We are grateful for these acti 
by the government as well. We appreciate the oppo 

to make this presentation. Thank you all very much. 

In case it is going to be raised, I am not only a men) 
of the NDP, but also a member of the CCF. Some of. 
younger people may not remember that party. In any e 
I have been a northerner all my life. My home tow 
Espanola, just down the road. You are going to be driv 
past it. I have been here for over 41 years. I starte/ 
Algoma Steel on June 15, 1950. In a variety of w; 
except for the most recent 6 years where I was in King; 
as a staff representative for the steelworkers, I have t; 
involved not only in this community but other comm 
ties in a variety of ways. 

I am approaching my 25th year as a full-time ur 
officer or representative. I am quite aware of some of 
problems we have, not only in the steel industry, bu 
other parts of the economy as well. Certainly, alloy 
Algoma Steel to go bankrupt is not going to contribut’ 
what we believe is a necessary resolution of that probl 
and certainly will be of no assistance to this conriae 
to the economies of Ontario or of Canada. We are 
going to let that company fail. We are not going to dow 
ize this community by a third to one half of its popu 
because that would be the result of it. I did not write al 
this but I just wanted to make that point. Thank you. 


The Chair: Thank you. Mr Mahoney, to start off wW 
We have approximately four and a half or five — 


Mr Mahoney: That is all? I will leave some time 
Mr Kwinter. Thanks, Jack, I know you are obviously um 
a lot of stress these days in the ongoing negotiations | 
the concerns. | 


Mr Ostroski: I do not get ulcers. I give them. 


Mr Mahoney: Yes, I am sure you do. I do apprec 
your position in the community. I know you are hig! 
respected and have a long history of working with my 
and with others in days gone by with the steelworker 
appreciate that. I found your presentation interesting 0} 
we got over the partisan shots and all of the stuff an) 
little bit of the politics and got down to some really gé 
ideas. I do not know where you get the figure of 85% 
the current budget coming from us. That is not true. Ii 


not know where that fact comes from. It is not even clos 


Mr Ostroski: Excuse me, if I can just interrupt fe. 
second. I did not see all the bottom-line numbers, bul 
was somewhere in the area, and a very rich area, of abi 
$8 billion. | 


Mr Mahoney: No, I am sorry. We could go throu 
all that, but $4.5 billion—maybe Mr Kwinter will give yi 
those figures. I can give them to you as well, but not e\ 
close. I think your ideas on the road construction andl 
the economy are good. I think they are interesting. Whi 
find really interesting, however, is that none of them are 
the budget. They are things that you are saying shot 
have been, in reality, and should be done from a a 
point of view, from an industrial point of view and | 
tourism and the benefits of the north. This being my hot 
town originally, I well understand that northern Ontaric: 
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fferent kettle of fish from the Mississaugas and the 
yntos of this world. There are very specific problems. I 
soncerned, though. I understand your boss, Mr Gerard—I 
10t know if he is your boss or not—is now poised to 
re into the national director’s chair, formerly held by 
dad, and with some of the advice that has been given I 
ild just tell you that it gives me a lot of concern. I fear 
the steelworkers, I fear for this town and I am delighted 
ear your commitment to try to save the plant, and to 
» the Sault, because it is a great spot. I know Mr Kwinter 
ht have some questions. 


) 


Mr Ostroski: Could I just comment? I attended the 
session of the policy conference when your dad was 
irman in 1977, and on behalf of the local union and his 
yw workers, because he came from Algoma Steel origi- 
y, as a member of Local 2251. Certainly we had a long 
I thought an educational relationship because I learned 
t from him. 

Mr Mahoney: So did I. 

Mr Kwinter: Mr Ostroski, I just want to set the re- 
Jd straight about the deficit and the problems with it. 
re is a misconception, and it seems to be shared by the 
ernment members, but they actually had control of the 
asury for six months of the last fiscal period. The elec- 
i was September 6, the fiscal period ends March 31, so 
six months of that period they were in control of it. The 
dlines screamed, right after the election, $750-million 
icit, and everybody yelled and screamed about what a 
ible thing happened that this government had left this 
}0-million deficit. Floyd Laughren appeared before our 
nmittee in pre-budget hearings and said, in February, 
t the deficit was going to be $2.5 billion. That was six 
2ks before the end of the fiscal period. He then had to 
ad up in the House and say that it would now be $3.5 
ion. So, in a matter of about three weeks he had miscal- 
ated by $1 billion—in three weeks. 

Where you get this $8.3 billion they were left with, I 
not know. But I can tell you this, he had the option, he 
yse to write down SkyDome, he chose to write down 
'DC to inflate the deficit then. That was his decision. It 
s not anybody else’s, and the deficit—I am not con- 
mning him for it. I have to say, in defence of Floyd 
ighren, he has stood up publicly on several occasions 
has said that this deficit has got nothing to do with the 
eral government per se; it was the result of the reces- 
n and anticipated revenues that did not come in. Now, 
has said that, and he has never, ever pointed a finger. 
t every single group that comes in here that is critical 
's to lay the blame—this is the highest figure I have 
n yet, where you suddenly said that $8.3 billion was left 
the former government. This is just not true. 

Mr Ostroski: No matter what you write down, if the 
st in principal and interest in most cases in business—my 
¢omics is not the equivalent of Economics 101—is that 
of the bills have to be paid. My understanding from what | 
ve read, and I read it in the Toronto papers so it must be 
e, is that those are the numbers that have been— 














Mr Kwinter: Most people do not believe anything 
they read in the Toronto papers. 

Mr Ostroski: I do, because they are’so much smarter 
than us plow jockeys up north. I am not going to debate 
the numbers because I have a hard time managing my own 
budget at the office, without worrying about the federal or 
provincial government. I am sure other people would debate 
that question with you. In any event, the scaremongering, if I 
can use that term, about mortgaging everybody’s future, and 
including my children, 6, my grandchildren, 9.4, is really 
not productive in the situation in which this economy and 
this country and this province and this community are 
found. Certainly, I believe we all have spent beyond our 
means at one time or another. I know I did. I came that 
close to bankruptcy when I was in business in Elliot Lake 
the first time Elliot Lake went down the tubes, so I have 
some experience in regard. Certainly, from the ox I have 
been gored by, Algoma Steel, I have had nothing but num- 
bers and numbers and numbers for the last four months. In 
any event, the deficit spending by government has proba- 
bly paralleled here the deficit spending by Algoma Steel. It 
puts them in the same position. However, people do not 
foreclose on governments. They foreclose on companies. 


Mr McLean: I thank you for your presentation. The 
thing I like about it most is the highway proposal. That I 
think is an investment in the future for tourism, and not 
only that, but it will create a lot of jobs and get people 
working instead of being unemployed. 

Does your union agree with the common pause day as 
proposed in the legislation? 


Mr Ostroski: Yes, it does. We initiated it. You are 
talking about April 29? 


Mr McLean: No, I am talking about the Sunday 
shopping bill. 

Mr Ostroski: I am sorry; I am thinking of the day of 
mourning. Yes, working people have to have time to be 
with their families, the children and grandchildren the pre- 
senter before me mentioned. Also, as a part of our policy, 
we negotiate time off, days off during the week, vacation 
periods, statutory holidays. So certainly it is not in any 
conflict with what we do in the workplace. 


Mr McLean: I have a problem trying to determine 
which is the common pause day, and nobody has indicated 
to me yet what is the common pause day. Is it Saturday, 
Sunday, Monday? I am one who used to work seven days a 
week too, so I know all about the opportunity to have 
some time with my family. 

Mr Jamison: You do not now? 

Mr McLean: And still do now, that is right. But the 
fact is, the business in this community relies on a lot of 
tourism and shopping and one of the presentations we had 
this morning certainly indicated that they wanted to open 
Sundays. 

Mr Ostroski: You have to understand that I just re- 
turned back to Sault Ste Marie on May 12. That debate has 
been going on. I personally shop very little across the river 
and I only do it—I buy my gas if I am ona trip. I do not go 
over there and shop for anything. I have the gas receipts 
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and everything else. My clothes, my car, everything I own 
that I can possibly buy, made in Canada is the policy. My 
children have been told if they bring a foreign car to my 
driveway I burn it. That is how serious I am about that. It 
does not help the steel industry at all. 


Mr McLean: I am glad to hear you because I am the 
same way. In other words, you disagree with the business 
community? They want to be open and your union feels 
they should not. 


Mr Ostroski: I am not really certain if the local union, 
prior to my return—our first membership meeting was 
May 15 of this year—has taken a position on the common 
pause day because I have not had a chance to read all the 
minute books yet. But I believe there has to be a common 
pause day and wide open—whether it is for tourists or for 
business purposes, i do not know how anybody can spend 
more money in seven days than they can afford to spend in 
six days, or for that matter in five days. 


Mr McLean: Is the steel plant open on Sundays? 
Mr Ostroski: Yes. It is the nature of the beast. 


Mr Jamison: Welcome, Jack. I am pleased to see you 
here today and I echo Mr Mahoney’s sentiments, that you 
are a very respected member of the community. 


Mr Ostroski: I wish you would all stop buttering me up. 


Mr Jamison: I have been visiting here since 1981 and 
for people who do not know, I have gone through probably 
a few sets of negotiations with Jack and through the steel- 
workers. I cannot help but think of the situation that Al- 
goma is in because, coming from the basic steel end of 
things, I know how I would feel and how this community 
would feel at this point in time. I think about the fight over 
free trade and how we have participated on the opposite 
end of things there and companies were saying that it 
would relieve us of voluntary restraint agreements and 
things like that. Certainly the Americans share much more 
of our steel market today than then. I would like to com- 
mend you on your work in bringing that partnership to- 
gether in the restructuring area and heading down a road 
that has to be travelled, and working very hard at that. 

My question, Jack, to you concerns your membership 
and your community and the budget. If we had followed 
the Conservative philosophy that the federal government 
had hoped we would follow, if we had frozen transfer 
payments to the community, if we had ignored the need for 
restructuring in infrastructure, what effects would there 
have been, Jack, on this community, a community that is 
already going through some tremendous change and po- 
tential for change? 
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Mr Ostroski: Certainly I am aware of some of the 
funding that has gone into programs in this community 
and the surrounding area. The one I guess you can go and 
take a look at is the one outside the Holiday Inn, where 
they are putting in the current walkway and the retaining 
walls, etc. The report I heard on that last night was some- 
where in the area of a $3-million project, a lot of it funded 
by the federal—or provincial government; a Freudian slip. 
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From what I have heard our mayor speak about; 
when I read the local paper, which I have not done for } 
a week, I am aware generally, but I do not have time ti 
a tally. Some of the numbers, and it may be disputed 
cause I do not have the actual numbers—I believe for 
community and surrounding area, somewhere in 
neighbourhood of $20 million to $27 million are fi 
have heard—you can correct me on it—that have 
made available through a variety of grants and tran 
payments, whether it is to do with schools or other mu 
pal works, not only in the city but in the surrounding 
that have contributed significantly to the reduction of 
number of people who would probably be laid off o; 
welfare. That is the information I have read. Of course 
read it, I know it must be true. 









Mr Martin: I as well, Jack, appreciate your 
here today and I certainly also appreciate the chang) 


tone and comment of Mr Mahoney as he spoke to 
Perhaps it was his father’s influence, I am not sure— 


Mr Mahoney: Do you want to hear some other stu 


Mr Martin: —as it stacked up beside his comm: 
and attitude towards the previous speaker. 











Mr Mahoney: I know a gentleman when I see one 


Mr Martin: I wanted to speak to you also about 
budget deficit and perhaps throw some clarity on | 
question. Certainly $8.5 billion of that deficit would k 
been in place no matter what government took over | 
province and I think that is probably where your perc 
age comes from. The other thing I would like to thank 
for is your comment, as well, around Algoma Steel. 1 
morning we heard from the chamber of commerce | 
perhaps the Ontario government’s participation had so‘ 
how fuzzied the waters in that process. Maybe you ci 
comment to us about the Ontario government’s role? 


Mr Ostroski: The task force that was established is 
catalyst for all of the things that have occurred since th 
the interim funding i in the first stages, starting in Febru’ 
and also assisting in the loan guarantee as one of the ste 
holders and I believe a significant stakeholder. They re} 
sent the people not only of the province, but of Sai 
Marie. That, along with what the banks did, Dofasco’ 
and the employees did, and the federal government ck 
not to assist, is ensuring the plant can keep operatin; 
least until the end of October, by which time we hop‘ 
have a restructuring plan in place. 


Restructuring Algoma Steel is going to take signific 
sacrifice by a lot of people, including all of the stakeh¢ 
ers. On the other hand, the consequences of the propo 
Algoma/Dofasco restructuring plan or bankruptcy, becz 
we are currently in a bankruptcy court—I do not e? 
want to stare that one in the eye. If that plant goes dow 
will never be restarted. Some people think that someb! 
will come along and pick up the pieces, but that is ¢ 
what is going to occur. Nobody is building integrated sé 
mills any more. They are building mini-mills. The ov 
head and the cost associated with vast debt and everythi 
else has to be restructured, otherwise this plant wil 
down as well. It is as simple as that. ; 
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The Chair: Thank you for attending and your submis- 
_to the committee on the budget review hearings. 


VICTORIAN ORDER OF NURSES 


e Chair: The next group is the Victorian Order of 
es. Would you come forward, please? Welcome to the 
ding committee on finance and economic affairs, the 
et hearings. You have a half an hour for your presen- 
n, if you can leave some time at the very end for 
tions and answers from the three political parties, 
ch will be divided equally. Would you please introduce 
rselves so Hansard has a record? 































rs Blunt: Thank you. My name is Antoinette Blunt, 
I am the executive director of the Victorian Order of 
ses, Sault Ste Marie branch, and this is Mr Leslie Barber, 
business manager. 

I am very pleased to be able to make this presentation 
iy on behalf of the Victorian Order of Nurses. Following 
presentation I will respond to your questions. However, if 
) not have the appropriate information, I will ensure it is 
arded to you as soon as possible. 

The 1990s are proving to be very difficult times for the 
dents of Ontario. The economic recession has impacted 
e lives of individuals and businesses both small and 
re. Costs have continued to escalate in many areas. Unem- 
yment is also escalating and is especially prevalent in 
lt Ste Marie. Such factors as these place significant de- 
ds on our government’s budget, yet the government has a 
ponsibility to meet the needs of the people they serve. 
VON in Sault Ste Marie is striving as well to meet the 
ds of the people we serve. In the past couple of years, 
health care budget has been under intensive scrutiny. 
recognize costs must be decreased to save our univer- 
health care system. In an attempt to accomplish this, 
trend has been to focus care in the community sector 
sus the institutional sector. 

The trend to community care is one that VON believes 
Our mission is to provide leadership across Canada in 
development of health and social policy, the delivery of 
ovative community-based nursing and other health care 
i support services, based on the principles of primary 
th care. 

Many nursing and support services are not available in 
communities in Ontario. The institution of these services 
nandatory to meet the needs of individuals if care in the 
nmunity is to be successful. There will be initial costs 
program development and training to ensure long-term 
scess of these programs. Such is the case with specialty 
vices in VON Sault Ste Marie. These services provide 
care of the terminally ill and their families, a 24-hour, 
-call service as well as increased technical skills and 
ravenous therapy programs. In the past, many of these 
vices were only available in the hospital sector. 

VON recommends the availability of a minimal number 
services in all communities. We recognize that such ser- 
es should depend on the specific needs of communities, 
d that introduction of such services be phased in. These 
anges will show economic advantages in the future. At 
ssent, however, they are creating a significant demand 
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on community nursing and zelated service organizations 
such as VON, whose staff require training and support. 

With many generous donations from the people of 
Sault Ste Marie and from our United Way, VON in Sault 
Ste Marie has been able to initiate some of these much- 
needed services. With unemployment so high and our future 
shaky, to say the least, we need the support of our govern- 
ment to develop and continue to provide these services. 

Looking ahead, it is quite evident that our population is 
aging. Again, in order to save our health care system, we 
must plan and prepare now to meet these needs. 

With the thrust in patient care from hospitals to com- 
munities, there is a need to ensure a firm foundation on 
which to build a new system. Historically we have seen an 
individual program approach and not a system-wide ap- 
proach. A system-wide approach, such as one that would 
encompass home care, social services, the placement co- 
ordination services, and other general home support ser- 
vices, would be more effective. 

VON is a not-for-profit organization. This enhances 
our position as the key player to economical, community- 
based care. Our position also allows us to focus our attention 
and services on the individuals in our communities. The 
volunteer board of directors of our organization is repre- 
sentative of those we serve. Their hours of hard work and 
dedication and their insight into the needs of the people of 
Sault Ste Marie provide added value to the community. 
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The board of directors assists the staff in developing 
cost-effective measures of operations that allow VON to 
reinvest in more services for our community. 

Not-for-profits have also, in the last number of years, 
begun to recognize the need for fair employment policies. 
In terms of visiting nursing, VON has committed itself to 
parity in the community nursing field with hospital wages. 
This policy was taken as a direct result of the recognition 
that nurses working in the community have additional re- 
sponsibilities. The scope of practice of community nursing 
is enlarging to include acute procedures, previously done 
only in a hospital setting, as I mentioned earlier. 

On June 26, 1991, VON Ontario, which is our provin- 
cial body, was officially informed by the division of com- 
munity health and support services that the VON rate 
increase for the fiscal year 1991-92 would be 6%. How- 
ever, 12% was considered the requirement to meet VON’s 
needs and to operate without a deficit. A shortfall in the 
rate adjustment and the ensuing inability to meet a fair 
wage settlement will have serious implications for VON. 

Not-for-profits have traditionally stood for quality in 
service, as the focus of care is on the communities we 
serve. VON believes in quality as well as cost-effective- 
ness. The government should develop quality assurance 
criteria that ensures efficient services which recognize the 
needs of standardization of care. 

One recommendation is a system-wide utilization re- 
view of community services and outcome assessments. 
There is a need to determine utilization patterns and rates. 
A basis for developing a systematic approach to services 
must be determined. There needs to be, as well, some basis 
of developing a systematic approach to services. Following 
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this, an appropriate formula can be developed for funding, 
with appropriate rates that will form the foundation for 
building an effective community-based system. The govern- 
ment should then encourage all community provider agencies 
to meet these standards. 

VON is acutely aware of the need to control the escala- 
tion of health care costs and recognizes not only meeting 
community needs with quality services but meeting these 
needs at a reasonable cost. 

During these times of transition, VON supports the 
funding requirements that will build a strong foundation for 
community services to meet the needs of Ontarians in the 
future. Thank you. 


Mr McLean: Has your organization made any recom- 
mendations to the overall organization with regard to more 
services that you could provide which would keep people 
out of various institutions? 

Mrs Blunt: One of the things VON has been address- 
ing is looking at the needs of individuals we serve and 
providing the service at the level of need, and with that we 
have instituted the use of registered nursing assistants in 
the community to help keep costs down. 

Mr McLean: Are you affiliated with the district health 
council? Is there a health council here? We have county 
boards of health. Is there a board of health here that buys 
services from you? 


Mrs Blunt: The services we provide in the Sault are 


purchased from Algoma home care, which is part of the 
Ministry of Health. They would purchase the services from 
us and we provide the care. The rate of pay for service is 
established provincially in Ontario. 


Mr McLean: I have been an advocate for a long time 
with regard to getting people out of the hospitals, the 
chronic care units, and into more like a home setting or in 
a community, whether it is a rest home or what it is, that 
purchase services from you people to supply the nursing 
care that would be provided. Have you indicated any sup- 
port in that direction, whereby your organization would 
become involved if they moved some of those people out 
of those hospitals? 


Mrs Blunt: We have made a tremendous number of 
changes in VON in the last couple of years. In the last year 
and a half in Sault Ste Marie we instituted the 24-hour 
service. We started training nurses in specialty areas, to 
certify them in special procedures to deal with more ad- 
vanced acute procedures in the community. We received 
no funding assistance for this, and all the training we have 
done in the Sault up to this date has been done with dona- 
tions from people, and some small donations from United 
Way as well. 

Our concern is that, especially in the last six months or 
sO, we have seen more demand from physicians to dis- 
charge patients sooner and not to admit patients if they do 
not need to be admitted. But the type of care these patients 
require is much more advanced than was ever required 
before. We can do it. We need to prepare our staff, to train 
the staff and set up appropriate programs to keep these 
people at home. It can be done, but we need some funds to 
prepare us to deal with this type of patient in the community. 


Mr McLean: I appreciate your coming today. I re 
Support what you do. Keep up the good work. \ 


Mrs Blunt: Thank you. . 


Mr Sutherland: I want to echo Mr McLean’s oo) 
ments about it being great that you are here. I do; 
believe we will be hearing from any other nurses throu; 
out the hearings, so this presents a unique opportun 
from your organization. | 

You mentioned in your presentation that you probal: 
needed 12% to fully maintain the level of service and y 
were granted 6%. It seems to me you are like some of } 
other organizations we heard yesterday in Thunder Bay 
are hearing again today, that although we have attemp| 
to maintain the level of services, there is still a growi 
need out there and we are not meeting all those demands 


Mrs Blunt: That is correct. 


Mr Sutherland: Given the nature with long-term cy 
reform and the move to providing care outside an “" 
tional setting, what do you think the result would ha: 
been if you had a 0% increase this year? What vol 
impact have been on the people here in the Sault Ste Ma 
community? | 

Mrs Blunt: If there was a 0% increase in the budg, 
then I am afraid our organization would not be able to op! 
ate. We would be in such a deficit position if we receiy| 
no increase that we would probably face closure, or 1) 
would have to look at specific services. | 

The most costly services to provide in visiting ne 
are the services to the terminally ill patients in this cot 
munity. Right now our nurses are making, in the city | 
Sault Ste Marie alone—and that does not include the d) 
trict areas we service—650 to 700 visits per month) 
people with terminal illnesses, many of whom decide th 
want to stay at home rather than in hospital while th 
have a few months left to live. Some of them have decid, 
they wish to die at home rather than in hospital. That Si 
vice in itself is very costly because they require more nui 
ing care at home. There is no government funding i 
more than a visit. 

A visit covers 58.8 minutes of service in the communi 
We do not walk out the door at the end of 58.8 minut. 
Most visits to terminally ill patients can be an hour and, 
half or more, but we do not get funded for more than 0} 
visit. We may go more than once a day, but there is a tir) 
factor involved. It is a very costly program, but I feel it is 
very needed program. In the past year and a half it has grov| 
tremendously, but it has also allowed many people mo 
dignity, a greater quality of life, the ability to be at hon! 
with their families, and it has provided a lot of Support 
family members who wish to have a loved one at home. . 


Mr Martin: That is a good line of questioning. I ju 
wanted to follow up by saying that certainly the whd 
delivery of health services is under review at the mome 
in the province, and we can probably look back to t/ 
Liberal government and say that it initiated it, because t) 
cost of delivering health services is out of sight in son 
instances. However, it is still going to be costly, no matt 
how we deliver it, and our government chose to resol’ 
some of the most obvious outstanding issues of settlii 
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the doctors and increasing the pay to some of the 
s within institutional settings. At the grass-roots level, 
‘e continuing an initiative of the Liberal government 
omoting district health councils and having them look 
2 whole question of health, not just health service 
sry, but health, and Sault Ste Marie is doing a review. 
‘ou participating in that? 


Irs Blunt: I am not directly involved in it, no. 


Ir Martin: Do you see anything evolving out of that 
vill enhance your ability to do your work? 


{rs Blunt: I do not really know at this point if there 
ye. I certainly think there is a very valid place for our 
\ization in that review. However, we were not invited 
ticipate. 

{r Martin: On the review panel itself. 

{rs Blunt: That is right. 


{r Martin: But hopefully, if they do not contact you, 
will contact them. 


Ars Blunt: Yes, we have been trying to be involved. 
\s well, I had mentioned earlier about the utilization of 
.s. One other thing that our organization supports pro- 
ally is the utilization of other levels of care providers, 
as a health care aide; that the care should be provided 
e level of need of the individual. There is no legisla- 
that allows home care in this province to utilize that 
- level of care provider. That would help keep costs 
1, as well. 


“he Chair: Okay, you are out of time now. Mrs Sul- 
L 


irs Sullivan: I should just tell you that I have enor- 
3 affection for the VON. Certainly in my community the 
ces that are provided through the VON are extraordi- 
and with the last funding crisis that the VON went 
igh, our home care workers were providing travel in 
own cars at their expense just to ensure the service 
delivered. That means a lot. 

am very impressed with the portion of your brief 
sh speaks about the utilization review. I think that is a 
ularly important recommendation, particularly as we 
moving into more home care issues, more 
stitutionalization issues, and it is one that my district 
‘h council has included on the agenda for all of the home 
services. You may well be interested in following up 
Mr Martin’s suggestion about working with the DHC 
in terms of its utilization review on a community base. 
‘wanted to ask you if the 12% which you feel is the 
irement to meet your operating needs, as opposed to 
5%, includes the effect of pay equity and/or the parity 
rams that you are introducing to ensure your staff is 
pensated at the same level as hospital staff. 

Mrs Blunt: At this point in time, it includes parity. It 
snot address the issue of pay equity. 

Mrs Sullivan: Parity, then, will only last for the time 
od until the pay equity comes in for the nurses. 

Mrs Blunt: That is correct. 

Mrs Sullivan: Right, so then you will be behind again. 





This morning we heard from the association for the 
mentally retarded, which talked about the difficulty it is 
facing in terms of its funding levels. When people are in 
institutions the funding levels are, I think, at the level of 
$103,000 per patient on average per year. When the patient 
is treated by the association, services in their homes or in a 
group home, the funding that is provided is $30,000. Are 
you finding the same gap in the funding available from the 
province for treatment in and out of homes or—it would 
not be the same gap because you are dealing with a differ- 
ent kind of institutional setting usually, but are you finding 
that what is being paid for your services is able to meet the 
professional requirements, the training requirements, at the 
same level that they would be met for the patients if the 
patients were in an institution? 


Mrs Blunt: It certainly is not equal. I really believe 
that the problems we are experiencing with lack of funds 
for training and for program development are based on the 
funding model. This is something we feel really needs to 
be addressed. 

There is a provincial average time per visit and rate per 
visit that are established, yet there are many differences in 
all areas of the province. For example, one of the problems 
that we have in Sault Ste Marie is servicing the outlying 
areas. The standard time per visit of 58.8 minutes and the 
one-visit fee do not cover it. If it takes my nurse half an 
hour to drive to Searchmont or Goulais River and a half- 
hour back, we are already in the hole just from travel alone. It 
does not cover the hour she might spend in the home doing 
care. So there are inequities in the funding system. 


Mrs Sullivan: My riding is the same, where there are 
distances that have to be covered. Do we have time for one 
more question? 


The Chair: One more short one. 


Mrs Sullivan: Okay, great. I wanted to ask you about 
training. Several of the other presenters today talked about 
the necessity of leaving the community for training for their 
professional people. The additional cost—for example, of 
training in southern Ontario on even a short-term basis—is 
substantially higher than for training which would be re- 
ceived by a southern-located organization. Do you send 
your nurses out for training or do you do most of your 
training here? 

Mrs Blunt: Whenever possible, we train locally, but 
there have been instances where we have had to send 
nurses away. One example is when we had a nurse trained 
as an enterostomal therapist. The only location for that 
training was in Toronto. Our enterostomal therapist is the 
only certified therapist for the community of Sault Ste Marie 
outside of the hospital sector. It took six weeks in Toronto, so 
there were travel expenses plus her expenses while she was 
there for a month and a half. That was the only place we 
could get the training. Wherever possible, we train locally. 


Mrs Sullivan: Is there a provision for northern training? 
Is there an extra fee that you get? 

Mrs Blunt: No. There are no training dollars specifically 
allocated in our fee. 
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The Chair: I would like to thank you for coming be- 
fore this committee to give us an insight. 


The committee recessed at 1458. 
1521 


ONTARIO METIS ABORIGINAL ASSOCIATION 


The Chair: The standing committee on finance and 
economic affairs will resume. Welcome to the standing 
committee on the budget hearings. Mr Daniels, will you 
identify yourself for Hansard, and your associate and the 
organization you represent. 


Mr Bjornaa: [| will handle that part. I am the presi- 
dent of the Ontario Metis Aboriginal Association, Olaf 
Bjornaa, and Mr Daniels is our assistant here too. He will 
give the presentation this afternoon. 


The Chair: You have half an hour. 


Mr Daniels: We will not take quite so long. 

My name is Harry Daniels. I am the chief negotiator 
for the Ontario Metis Aboriginal Association. I must apol- 
ogize because I am not the financial wizard of the place. 
There was a long time in getting a response from the com- 
mittee and our financial consultant took a holiday. I am 
sitting in in his place as chief negotiator and I will do the 
best I can. 

There are some observations that I want to make first 
here. Everybody is getting an increase in your budget. Op- 
erating expenditures get increases, some as high as 122.7% 
for labour. Nowhere do I see an increase for aboriginal 
people. But we will deal with that maybe in the question 
and answer period if you wish. 

On behalf of the forgotten people of this province, the 
Metis and those Indian people who do not live on reserve, 
first, I would like to thank you for giving us the opportu- 
nity to speak at this annual ritual to which our people have 
never had anything to say. The Ontario Metis Aboriginal 
Association represents approximately 200,000 of the 
280,000 to 300,000 aboriginal people living in this province, 
or, according to government statistics, 72% of the aboriginal 
people of the province of Ontario. 

In my opening remarks, I stated that we are the forgot- 
ten people. Our reasoning is very simple. The first nations, 
Status people, who live on reserve fall under the jurisdic- 
tion of the federal government. If you read page 14—not 
16 as indicated in the table of contents—of the Ontario 
budget, all three paragraphs with the title Equity for Ab- 
original People refer to the first nations twice, with no 
mention whatsoever about the Metis or those Indians who 
do not live on reserves or the Inuit people. Even here we 
are lost between the pages. The federal government tells us 
that we are not its responsibility and the provincial govern- 
ment chooses to ignore us. Therefore, you understand why 
we are called the forgotten people. 

In our letter of July 15, 1991, addressed to this com- 
mittee, we have stated that we will speak in favour of the 
budget. Certainly this budget, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the province, acknowledges that there are aboriginal 
people living here, but only the first nations, which num- 
ber approximately 60,000 to 80,000 people. The 200,000 
or more do not exist; the Metis are not even mentioned. 

















Unfortunately, our presentation does not sound ]j 
financial budget commentary, but a comedy of errors, 
body wants to tell us where we belong or whose resp¢ 
bility we are. We think it is time that we should tell; 
that we are truly the first Canadians, committed to} 
here for a long time, to fight for our aboriginal rights, 
they be they political, social, economical, educatiq 
health, ad infinitum. . 

Let’s go to the business of the budget. As I said be! 
this budget has good parts and also not-so-good parts! 
would like to commend this government for stating] 
this budget “is taking tangible steps towards equity’ 
aboriginal people. This sounds like a great commitm: 
but the dollar figures attached to the statements are | 
tokenism and are not directed to us; they are directed ) 
to the first nations. We are ignored once more. . 

The budget states that $48 million in 1991-92 are ¢} 
mitted to improve the quality of life “that is long ovel 
for the aboriginal people of this land.” We have ¢ 
through a very simple mathematical exercise. As st: 
before, there are approximately 280,000 to 300,000} 
original people in Ontario. Allocating the $48 million,| 
means approximately $160 to $171.42 per annum for ¢ 
aboriginal person living in this province. From the | 
million, $20 million is allocated to building commut 
infrastructures, mostly on reserves, such as water, se 
systems, housing and electrical power. 

Here we want you to understand that there are st. 
very great number of aboriginal people living in this pi 
ince who do not have decent housing, water, Sewage | 
electricity—this in a province and country which clai 
has a standard of living in the top 10 countries in the wi 
and its citizens are ready for the 21st century. | 

Let’s go back to the figures. From the $160 to $1711 
this time $66.66 to $71.42 will go for native commut 
infrastructures. This leaves us $93.34 to $100 for an | 
proved quality of life. } 

But there is more; $5 million is allocated to the 
nation communities for 400 new day care spaces on 7 
This means that an additional $16.66 to $17.85 are g 
from the original $160, leaving us with a balance of $5 
a maximum of $53.57 per individual for the groundwork 
self-government, resolution of long-standing land claif 
economic development, education initiatives at all le! 
and, let us not forget, an improved quality of life thé 
long overdue, with the last $50 per individual. 

All these objectives do not even address our people, 
Metis and those Indian people who do not live on reset 
This is all for first nations. It does not address the 0! 
200,000 people, that $48 million. It does not come closet 
There is no indication it will ever get to us. It is all ! 
marked for a federal responsibility, treaty and status Indi 
who get billions of dollars every year in infrastructure, so 
welfare payments, all kinds of things, and have a mas‘ 
bureaucracy. 

Yet when this government comes forward with a $ 
million budget, what does it do? When you break it de! 
vis-a-vis infrastructures, day care spaces, the groundwork 
self-government, the resolution of long-standing land clai 
economic development, educational initiatives, none of | 
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ked for us, when there is a massive education bud- 
status Indians at the federal level, money for them 
ly care Spaces on reserves, money for them for infra- 
ures, but this government chooses to ignore and be- 
inconsistent with the Constitution of Canada. 

he Constitution of Canada states in section 35 that the 
ginal peoples of this country are the Indians, Inuit and 
, yet the only federal responsibility they will accept is 
idians under the Indian Act and section 91.24 of the 
British North America Act and the 1939 in re Eskimo 
whereby the Inuit people—then known as Eskimos, 
eously—are Indians for the Indian Act. 


ow this government takes its money and puts it out, but 
or first nations. Are we to assume that “first nations” 
is all aboriginal peoples in the province? I think not. 
? Because the AFN, the Assembly of First Nations, 
deals with status Indians. “First nations” has become 
nymous with treaty and status Indians. So the forgot- 
eople, as we have been calling ourselves for lo these 
years, are forgotten again even in the Ontario budget. It 
be an oversight. We do not know this. Maybe there 
1ings going to be done, but not in this budget. We will 
to wait now until the 1992-93 budget to accommo- 
us. What do we do in the meantime is our question. 

Jur people do not want handouts and/or tokenism. We 
-and pay our taxes like every citizen of this province. 
we taxpayers. We have no write-offs for treaty status or 
ning. We are taxpayers in this province, 200,000 of us. 
1eed economic development dollars to take care of our 
needs. 

n the last few years, the federal government, under the 
idian aboriginal economic development strategy, has 
sted in this province, in the native business community, 
million: to $50 million. This very substantial invest- 
t was made by the federal government, which claims it 
it responsible for us. The province, which maybe could 
be responsible for us, invested only approximately $6 
ion in business for Metis and Indians who live off 
rve, This represents only an investment of 12% to 16% 
pared to the federal government, but every day we hear 
it matching contributions. What happens to matching 
ributions? Are we so obtuse that we do not understand 
yle mathematics? If you give Mr Bjornaa $50 million, 
Harry Daniels $50 million. Do not give him $12 million 
6 million. But I only got 12% of what he got. 
We do not want handouts. What we require is some real, 
‘ible support to be able to raise money for economic 
elopment. This is the assistance we need. With your 
the federal government’s support, we may be able to 
0 the private sector and sell them, let’s say, some 10- or 
year native economic development bonds or launch a 
ve economic development fund. This could provide all 
money we need for economic development of our people 
communities. 
We and our people want to work and generate private 
community wealth. We were the first people who 
ked with the first settlers to teach them how to live and 
susiness in this country. We were the first ones to teach 





you people how to do business here, nobody else, but we 
got lost in the shuffle somewhere. 

A federal government study states that if the native 
communities’ standard of living could be brought up to the 
level of Canadian communities, the gross national product 
would increase by 2%. If our standard of living was 
brought up, we could increase the projected Ontario 1991 
gross domestic product by approximately $8.5 billion— 
not millions, but billions. If we used those kinds of stan- 
dards and those kinds of equalization payments and those 
kinds of moneys to bring people up in their standard of 
living, we could bring up the gross domestic product of 
this province by $8.5 billion. 

With this type of economic activity each year, we could 
take care of our people and our communities, and further- 
more, we could contribute more to the province and fed- 
eral coffers. Let us not forget that we are taxpayers. 

We are also against the policy of increasing social as- 
sistance by 40%, which doubled compared to two years 
ago, from $2.5 billion to $4.9 billion, justified as necessary 
because of recessionary pressures. The economic future of 
this province and the country depends on increasing the 
economic development potential, not the social welfare 
system. Certain social programs ought to be maintained, 
but not social welfare. We do not want social welfare for 
our people; we want economic development. Transfer so- 
cial welfare money. Instead of maintaining your bureau- 
cracy that is going to spend that money on our people and 
to watchdog them, give us some money. We will create 
economic development for it. We will watchdog them and 
help them pay taxes and become business people in this 
province, or else at least have a job, because you cannot 
have everybody being a business person, or a business 
human or earthling, whatever we say nowadays. 

The amount of $2.4 billion invested in economic de- 
velopment could generate tens of thousands of jobs and 
eliminate the necessity of increasing the social assistance 
programs. Only $5 million in loans made by our develop- 
ment corporation in the last 2.5 years—we have a develop- 
ment corporation; we have loaned out $5 million—has 
helped establish and expand approximately 80 small native 
enterprises, which has taken out of the social welfare net at 
least 400 people. This is money provided to us by the 
federal government. 

Using the same ratios and performance, if the $2.4 
billion increase in social programs were invested in native 
economic development, 38,400 new native enterprises 
could be developed and approximately 190,000 to 200,000 
jobs could be created, therefore solving totally our 
people’s economic problems with one decision and one 
stroke of the pen. Certainly it would take time, but you 
reinvest the money. You do not keep people on the lower 
end of the social strata, or at one end of the spectrum. We 
are not asking for that. 

We are not asking for welfare. This country owes us 
something. Our ancestors owned this country. You people 
have come here as immigrants, and you are sons and daugh- 
ters of immigrants and third and fourth generations, “This 
is my country now.” Certainly it is; we will share it with you. 
But you have lived off our gross national product for 300 
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years and we cannot become part of the structure because 
you prefer to keep us in social programs. Granted, there 
are great steps being taken forward with the $48 million 
and other things like this, but we are sick and tired of it. 

We have been approaching people for a long time. Mr 
Bjornaa here and our vice-presidents have been trying un- 
successfully to get a lot of money. The memorandum of 
understanding you have signed may be different. 

As I stated, changing the $2.4 billion of social pro- 
grams, using the formulas that the governments use, we 
could solve totally our whole economic development prob- 
lem and take everybody off welfare and they would all be 
working, every last one of them, theoretically. This would 
be called real economic development, and the improved 
quality of life that is long overdue, as stated in the budget, 
would become reality. 

Let’s go back to reality. The employment equity action 
taken in this budget will be helpful in the long run. In the 
short term, training and retraining of our people is a 
greater priority. 

The tripartite Canada-Ontario-OMAA memorandum of 
understanding signed on April 21, 1991, calls for the creation 
of a partnership to support the economic development of 
OMAA membership and the communities we live in. Not- 
withstanding that this document was signed after the bud- 
get was launched, we hope that the provisions contained in 
this unique agreement will overcome some of the deficien- 
cies relating to OMAA and our people in this budget. 

All we are asking is that you take some of that money 
and redirect it, make equalization payments and lateral 
transfer payments to us. Instead of supporting a bureau- 
cracy in government, transfer some people to us, some 
resources, financial resources. We will take care of it. We 
were the business people here long before anybody else. 
The Metis were the interlocutors between the Indians and 
the white people for years because we were mixed bloods. 

Go anywhere from here to the west, in any community: 
Who did the business in native communities until recently 
when all these big economic developments came for Indians? 
It was Metis people, the business people of this country. 
Who ran the fur trade? The Metis people. Sure, the control 
was with the Hudson’s Bay Co or the North West Co, but 
who ran it? We have been in business for a long time, and 
although the door slammed shut because we are supposed 
to be a conquered people, all we are saying is, just open the 
door, let us back in. We will compete. Thank you very much. 
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Mr Kwinter: Mr Daniels, I want to thank you for 
your presentation. I found it very interesting. I was particu- 
larly interested because, just by coincidence, I was reading 
in the paper this morning that an ex-deputy minister of 
mine has just been appointed to head up the Canadian 
Council for Native Business. 

I do not know how effective that is, but give me a 
better idea of the structure of the Metis business commu- 
nity. You say you are the forgotten people. The people who 
are On reserves, of course, are a finite number because that 
is where they are. How do you operate as a community? 
Are you together or are you dispersed throughout the gen- 
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eral population? In order to be effective, to direct it rig 
the Metis, there has to be some knowledge of the ¢ 
structure of the Metis business community. Can you s; 
a minute telling me about that? 


Mr Daniels: That is a copout to say you cannot j 
tify us. We can identify ourselves. Why do we always’ 
to answer to somebody? Name all your people? Do} 
ask the Jews to do that? Do you ask the Scots peop. 
name all their people when you finance their joints? Ni 

I am not being angry with you. All I am saying is| 
The principle is what we are talking about. Governi 
has established that 72% of those people live off res| 
and we represent them. Let’s get the formula there, e! 
lish the principle. Who asked anybody in here or any 
cent immigrants to name their numbers unless they gq 
and do it themselves? Does anybody ask them to comi 
with a census—there are so many Jews in Canada 
many Ukrainians? They do not. . | 


Mr Kwinter: I am not asking you for the number; 
are saying: “Instead of setting up these programs foy 
give us the money.” I am asking, are you saying we | 
the money to Harry Daniels and let him do what shoul! 
done with it? 


Mr Daniels: He would drink it up. 
Mr Kwinter: No, no, the point I am making 4 
is the structure? When you come forward, what is| 
structure to deal with that? | 


Mr Daniels: We have the structure already. We h 
the ODC, the Ontario Development Corp, which hand | 
millions of dollars every year. I am not being frivolgll 
I apologize if I have insulted you. | 

Mr Kwinter: You have not insulted me at all. 

Mr Daniels: We have a structure already in place; | 
haps, Olaf, you want to tell them about a few of those si 


Mr Bjornaa: We have a structure here within Onté 









who do not know that OMAA has a structure. We f 
been here for 20 years fighting with you, saying that.| 
have five zones within Ontario. We have zone 1 up int 
north, we have zone 2, zone 3, zone 4 and zone 5. E 
structure has a president, a vice-president, a secretary-t! 
surer, and they have their own board of directors who 
things together. 4 

It is like yesterday. We were in Toronto, at the comm! 
on the Constitution, and we were asked, “How do we ki 
what the native population is in the urban area?” Is 
“When I go to Toronto, I turn the TV on.” They say: “VW 
here’s the Jewish population. Over here is the Polish 
and you could go on and on—“the Finnish area and hei 
the Chinese area.” You identified us. You have been dc 
that for years. You say, “When a school bus comes in, 
community, there is the Indian bus, there is the white b 
You have identified us, put a label on us. | 

We have an inner structure. We have an ODC put 
gether; we lend funds out. We took how many people! 
the welfare lines, put them into jobs and gave them 





thing to be proud of. Once you get economic develop 
you get better homes, you get better education, be’ 
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care. You name it. We have proved this, we have 
this. Each person we put to work, this government 
return on its dollar. I do not know why the govern- 
s scared to put a dollar into OMAA, into our people. 
time you put a dollar there, it is not lost in the 
a; it comes back many times over. 


r McLean: What effect will the agreement that was 


| here a week or so ago with the Premier and Mr 
aan have on you? 


r Bjornaa: | think he should sign likewise with the 
people as well as the first nations. 


rMcLean: Why were they not included? 
r Bjornaa: I guess they chose not to. 


r McLean: The 400 new day cares on reserves: 
long has that been there? Is that just established? 


r Daniels: I think the budget states—I have a mind 
‘steel trap—400 new day care spaces. That is in the 
yudget. They have more. These are new; we are sup- 
to be taking new day care spaces, and I would as- 
they are new. 


(r McLean: Are your present day care spaces filled 
yacity? 

fr Daniels: I would say yes. We do not have any- 
to do with the reserves. 

(r McLean: What type of enterprises would they be, 
0 new enterprises that were established? Marinas or 
s? 

[fr Daniels: Owning some of the hydro that is coming 
wning it, being partners in it. 

Ir McLean: Partners with Kakabeka Falls? 

{r Daniels: The government. 

fr McLean: That is owned, I guess, by Ontario. 


{r Daniels: All the new structures coming out—why 
ve not be partners in this? It is on our land. We are 


‘es. We lived on it for centuries and centuries— 


fr McLean: But my question was about the 80 en- 
ises that, you indicated in your brief, have kept 400 
es off welfare. I am wondering what type of busi- 
»s they would be. 

fr Bjornaa: What type of business? The logging 
less; people own stores. We are no different from you 
le. We are not just qualified to go out and trap and do 
of fishing and stuff. We are qualified for almost any 
of business that is available. The logging business, we 
people there. We have people who own stores. People 
gone into the fur business, some went into the tourist 
1ess. I could go on about the many businesses they 
into. Our people have much knowledge. Some people 
gone into consultant work. : 


Ar McLean: The last question I have for you is about 
< systems within your reserves. Who supplies the 
ing? 

Mir Bjornaa: We have no reserves. 

Mr McLean: Not for Metis, no. 
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Mr Martin: I just wanted to say how much I appreci- 
ate your appearing here today and challenging us in the 
way that you have. I would hope and I am sure you will 
continue to do so. 

I attended your assembly here in these hallowed halls a 
short while ago and was very impressed by some of the 
activity and the discussion that was going on around a 
myriad of issues. I was actually very moved to read the 
stories of some of the people who have risen to great 
heights in our communities and served in very professional 
ways, and who do well both in business and as part of the 
government structure in some instances. 

I would certainly want to encourage our government to 
participate in whatever way it could to ensure that continues 
to happen. 

I also read a letter that you wrote to the Sault Star not so 
long ago talking about the relationship you have developed 
with Mr Wildman and the Ministry of Natural Resources and 
this government, which speaks to some hope and develop- 
ment. Would you care to elaborate further on that? 


Mr Bjornaa: I have stated very many times, because I 
met with different ministers, that I felt this new govern- 
ment that has come in—with the Metis people there has 
been a recession. The Sault and Canada right now are in a 
recession, they say. I felt that right here in Ontario with 
this new government and with the right kind of support, 
maybe the Metis people are coming out of the recession. 
Maybe we are going to see a light at the end of the tunnel 
and some real good will come out of this. 

As we said before, the federal government has given us 
something, but the Ontario government has left us out in 
the cold. All we are asking is that the Ontario government 
recognize us as business people, as workers, as taxpayers, 
give us an equal chance, give us the right funds to work with. 


The Chair: I would like to thank you for appearing 
before the committee. 

Mr Daniels: I just wanted to say one thing: Metaphor- 
ically speaking, I hope the light at the end of the tunnel is 
not a train. 
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SAULT STE MARIE AND DISTRICT 
LABOUR COUNCIL 
The Chair: We have 10 minutes on the schedule for the 
Sault Ste Marie and District Labour Council, so you can just 
make a brief runthrough of your presentation or a question 
and answer period. That is all the time we have left. Please 
identify yourself for Hansard. 


Mrs Graham: My name is Sharon Graham. I am the 
president of the Sault Ste Marie and District Labour Council. 
You all have a written presentation in front of you. Since time 
is of the essence, I will just skirt over a few of the items we 
covered in here. 

We talked about the all-party committee. We are glad you 
are here and we hope this is more than lipservice. We hope 
the agenda is not already etched in stone—the final results— 
as we felt it has been on some past committee sittings 
under previous governments. 
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We know there is an uproar going on about this budget. 


We would like to see everybody set their differences aside 


and let’s get on with it. If people at the end of your term 
are not satisfied, they know where to put their X on the 
ballot. They should give this an opportunity to go through. 

September 6 will be the first-year anniversary of the 
New Democrats, and part of what this brief deals with is 
the fact that it is not going to be a successful checkpoint, 
because there has been such a concerted effort by big busi- 
ness to put down and criticize this particular budget. The 
reason we believe they are doing this is because of the 
pending elections in British Columbia and Saskatchewan, 
and the federal one coming down the road. What would 
happen if this budget were successful? How could they 
deal with that? 

We did not deal a lot with the figures in this particular 
brief because we know you have been inundated with fig- 
ures, and you will be until the end of your hearings. We 
wanted to talk about what we saw as the root of some of 
the problems and concerns in areas that you are going to 
have to work with, in the ambitious agenda of the provin- 
cial budget. 

We address the federal cutback of transfer payments, 
the free trade agreement and the GST, how they have been 
selling it to us and how it is impacting on us on a local 
basis. We were glad you did not go into capping the sala- 
ties of the public sector workers. On the federal agenda, 
they are doing that with the Public Service Alliance of 
Canada and we are very concerned about what direction 
that is going to go in and the kind of message that signals 
to Canadians as a whole. 

We are concerned about the upcoming postal strike. 
We hope the provincial government will not be promoting 
the use of the mail services during that time. We know you 
are between a rock and a hard place. We know you do not 
entertain the interest of labour exclusively and you have to 
be all things to all people in the province, but Canada Post 
spent $190 million during the last struggle, and we do not 
want to be a part of helping them to get the union out or 
part of other problems that are going to happen. 

One of the major things we are really concerned about 
in the downturn in our economy and the things that are 
happening is the fact that people are so desperate. In the 
last recession there were jobs, there were places to go to. 
This time around there is not. If there is no job, there is 
nothing else to go to. 

One of the things we were looking at on a national 
level was a national day of protest. We were all going to 
travel to Toronto or Ottawa, but we decided against it be- 
cause the reality is we would be pitting worker against 
worker. There is so little for people to go to. We were 
concerned that if someone took a day off to go to this 
protest, people would be lining up to take their jobs for a 
day. So we have decided, if we are going to do anything, it 
will be done on a local basis. 

We talked about the inflated interest rates and the im- 
pact they are having. One of the things you will read here 
is about a local fellow who is involved in part of the Cana- 
dian Steel Trades Employment Congress training program 
that the steelworkers have going on here in conjunction 
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with Sault College. He was trying to prepare for the 
turn in his own family economy by refinancing his 
gage payment to make it lower. He went to the b 
he was told, “Let’s wait till you miss your first pay 
then we’ll deal with it,” which just makes it clear to 
the banks, when it is sunny and shining, give you an 
brella, and when it is raining they take it away. 
We are really concerned about some of the attit 
that are happening. We realize you cannot do anythi 
your budget about that, but we feel it is impacting o 
acceptance and the implementation of your budget. 
We are concerned, back again about the GST, abou 
millions of dollars that were spent to sell this issue t 
Then it was lowered to 7% from 9%. We are conce 
that as soon as there is another election and if he man 
to squeak through, how much will that GST be and 
much more will that impact on our budgets? 
We are concerned about deregulation of our transp. 
tion system, which has caused a lot of problems all ac 
this nation. One that is a real issue to us right now is g 
into Toronto and having us land in Hamilton. In order t 
that, we know there has to be some kind of improved tr 
portation system on ground travel between those two cent 
We are concerned about the provincial funding, if 
part of the budget is going to be on those roads or that 
proved system, and hope they will get those moneys fron 
federal government. They have taken everything else | 





from us. We should hope that if it is being changed bec 
of their initiative, they should be responsible for it. 

We know the auto insurance is going to be a m 
concern. There are 46 labour councils in the provi 
Ours is only one of them and we have received no 
than seven calls from one public relations firm asking | 
we want an expert speaker on auto insurance from 
Insurance Bureau of Canada. There are a lot of do: 
being spent on that and I can see that you are going tol 
to spend a lot of dollars of your budget to try to implen 
whatever program we come up with. 

We are concerned municipally about what has | 
pened with the UI bill and the increase in our local j 
ments to the welfare system. With this introduction of 
federal policy, you have to work longer to collect less f 
shorter period of time. That is really impacting on Onta! 

We are glad that the Conference Board of Canada 
Seen some pluses in your budget. May others soon! 
their wisdom too. The same naysayers who screamed 
we were off track about free trade are now criticizing} 
budget. I believe some of them are suffering from | 
trade and I cannot believe they are not trying to give ‘ 
chance. They know we all talked against free trade ar’ 
went through and they are having problems. If they jus| 
this go on, it might be interesting. | 

I was sorry to see that Mr Harris is not here tode 
wanted to encourage him to get on the track of serving! 
constituents rather than his federal counterpart’s agenc 
also wanted to ask him how I got on his mailing lis’ 
anybody can answer that for me. 

In closing, I would just like to reiterate that the stan(! 
committee on finance and economic affairs certainly h) 
frustrating and, I am sure, enlightening task ahead ol 
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has probably never been any provincial budget 
uch careful scrutiny from so many different interest 
; and the media. It is truly a trailblazing budget. 
ember of our local media challenged us, through 
his commentaries, saying that the labour movement 
e New Democrats are not supporting this budget 
ly and fighting back against big business for all its 
3. He said that if we did not take a stand, the reality 
be that the New Democrats would be a one-time 
tion on the map of Ontario. 

vould just like to say that labour is here to rise to the 
n to publicly support the budget as a whole. Some 
f labour are not satisfied with it entirely, but it is a 
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heck of a lot better than what we have ever been presented 
before. We wish you continued success on the implemen- 
tation of this and will be of assistance in any way we can. 

The Chair: Does the committee want to ask one ques- 
tion each? The time has expired for the presentation. It is 
up to the committee. I am just the Chairman here. 

Mrs Sullivan: We have to get to the airport now. 

The Chair: Okay. Thank you for your presentation 
before the committee. It is too bad other things came up 
and that you were not able to be here on time. This com- 
mittee is dismissed. 


The committee adjourned at 1600. 
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[he committee met at 0900 in the Senator Hotel, 
bury. 


1991-92 BUDGET 

Resuming consideration of the 1991-92 provincial 
get. 

The Chair: Good morning. The standing committee 
‘nance and economic affairs will continue its budget 
ew hearings here in Sudbury. 


SUDBURY AND DISTRICT LABOUR COUNCIL 

The Chair: We would like to call on the first 
iesses, from the Sudbury labour council. Would you 
se come forward? Please identify yourself for Hansard. 
come to the standing committee on finance and econom- 
You will have one half-hour. Out of that half-hour, try to 
» some time at the end for questions of the three parties. 
time left will be allocated in equal amounts. 


Mr Tooley: Good morning. I am Barry Tooley, presi- 
t of the Sudbury and District Labour Council. A warm 
come to Sudbury. I am glad to see that this government 
iaking a real effort to reach out to the people of Ontario 
olding public hearings across the province on the budget. 
members appreciate your efforts. 
I represent the Sudbury and District Labour Council, 
1a membership in excess of 15,000. This labour council 
roud to be here today supporting the budget put forth 
e Honourable Treasurer Floyd Laughren, a budget that 
y invests in creating jobs for the people in Ontario. We 
port the budget, where $700 million will be used to 
vide direct employment to thousands of Ontario workers. 
s budget provides $175 million, which is retroactive to 
ober 1, 1990, which will ensure workers will not be 
xotten when companies declare they are bankrupt and 
workers have not been paid wages owed to them. This 
get provides $3.2 million to help workers re-enter the 
market and improve their skills. 
We in labour see this budget as no different than any 
jiness venture or a person who takes a mortgage on a 
ise. It is considered an investment in the future. This 
iget will stimulate the economy by creating approxi- 
tely 70,000 jobs. The 1991 budget will provide a system 
tax fairness by ensuring that those at the upper end of 
income scale pay a greater share. The recently estab- 
ied Fair Tax Commission will be reviewing and sug- 
iting a fair and equitable tax system for the province. 
We in northern Ontario are pleased with the initiatives 
this budget to provide improvements to the northern 
tario travel grants. Northern residents will no longer 
ve to face undue hardships when they are forced to 
vel to southern Ontario for medical treatment. This bud- 
“recognizes the higher gasoline prices in northern On- 
io. Residents of northern Ontario will be exempt from 
ying the motor vehicle registration fee. 
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Many northern communities, especially single-industry 
towns, are suffering from long-term structural changes and 
the highest unemployment in the province. This government 
took office in the midst of the most severe recession expe- 
rienced in the past 50 years and, unlike other recessions, 
this one is more serious because its effects are expected to 
last longer and our economic base is changing; 65% of 
major layoffs were due to permanent plant closures com- 
pared to 24% in 1982, while bankruptcies have increased 
by 73% compared to 24% in the last recession. In commu- 
nities across the province, this recession is causing tremen- 
dous hardship for people and their families. We only have 
to glance at the increase in those needing social assistance 
to know that Ontario, its businesses and people have been 
hardest hit by this current downturn. 

This budget not only picks up the slack in federal funding 
commitments for health, education and social assistance, 
but it also creates or maintains 70,000 jobs. We have main- 
tained vital public sector services, especially health care 
and education, while building sustainable prosperity for jobs 
for the future. This budget is fighting this recession through 
undertaking the most aggressive anti-recession effort in all 
of Canada through increasing overall spending by 13.4%, 
the $700-million anti-recession program where, when 
combined with the contributions of local government and 
agencies, total spending will exceed $900 million. 

This budget is helping to maintain health care and edu- 
cation in the province. The budget responded to the need for 
action in such areas as worker protection, pay equity, social 
assistance reform, affordable housing and the environment. 
This budget is putting spending power in the hands of 
Ontarians. By not imposing the provincial sales tax on the 
GST we are leaving $470 million in the pockets of con- 
sumers in 1991 and enriching the Ontario tax reduction for 
low-income earners. In recognition of the difficulties con- 
fronting northern Ontario people, its 30%, or $211 million 
of that anti-recession program, has already been allocated 
to help fund projects in communities across the north. 

Some of the initiatives introduced in this budget include: 

A $215-million social assistance reform package on a full 
year that is designed to provide benefits for those who are 
in greatest need, to help people get into the labour force, to 
increase fairness and accessibility and to provide further 
relief to overburdened municipalities; the largest enrich- 
ment in the history of the Ontario tax reduction program. 
This $50-million enrichment means the number of low-in- 
come earners whose Ontario income tax will be eliminated 
or reduced will increase to 700,000 for the 1991 tax year. 

Other tax moves include an increase to the personal 
income surtax rate from 10% to 14% on Ontario income 
tax in excess of $10,000; an increase in the capital tax on 
banks and loan and trust companies from 0.8% to 1%; and 
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eliminating the tax exemption for insurance companies on 
certain auto insurance premiums. 

An additional $12 million for new shelter beds and 
enhanced services for women who are victims of domestic 
violence, and an increase of more than $8 million to ex- 
pand and enhance services for women and children who 
are victims of sexual assault; $125 million will be made 
available to our transfer agencies, to major ones such as 
municipalities, school boards, hospitals, universities and 
colleges and to other agencies, to assist them with the cost 
of pay equity; $24 million in 1991-92 for employment 
equity initiatives in the Ontario public service. 

An unprecedented level of provincially supported 
housing activity for the development of another 10,000 
non-profit housing units, which will cost the province ap- 
proximately $150 million in annual operating subsidies 
when completed; Ontario Hydro’s commitment of $232 
million for conservation efforts in 1991-92; a three-year 
$10-million program to assess abandoned mine hazards 
and take remedial work; $152 million for increased invest- 
ment in the development of new technologies; a manufac- 
turing recovery program worth $57 million for financial 
assistance to small- and medium-sized manufacturing 
firms; $100 million in programs to assist farmers with in- 
terest rates and a gross revenue insurance program; and 
$24 million in 1991-92 for employment equity initiatives 
within the Ontario public service. 

In summation, this budget has taken the humane ap- 
proach in the face of severe criticism from the business 
community and of course our federal government, which 
has literally given Canada away with its policies. I thank 
you for this opportunity to appear before this committee 
with our views on the budget and I would be happy to 
answer any questions. 


0910 


Mr Kwinter: Thank you very much for making your 
presentation, Mr Tooley. I would have been a little happier 
if it had been really your presentation. All you have really 
done is to read the government news release on the budget. 
If you take a look at page 3 on your comments, you did not 
even go to the trouble of changing the adjective where it says, 
“We have maintained vital public sector services.” This is 
verbatim the government’s press release on the budget. 

I would like to ask you one question. Again this is right 
out of the press release of the government and you are read- 
ing it. It says: “This budget recognizes the higher gasoline 
prices in northern Ontario. Residents of northern Ontario 
will be exempt from paying a motor vehicle registration fee.” 
I am sure you realize they have reduced the registration fee 
but increased the price of gasoline, so on net there is no 
saving to northern Ontario residents at all. As a matter of 
fact, it is going to cost them considerably more money. Do 
you have any feelings about that? 


Mr Tooley: We are aware that the gas prices are con- 
tinually on the increase. However, any benefit that north- 
er Ontarians derive from the initiatives we would most 
certainly support, because we have always had higher gas- 
oline prices in northern Ontario. 


Mr Kwinter: And you would support higher gasol: 
prices in northern Ontario? 

Mr Tooley: No, I certainly do not support higher g 
oline prices in northern Ontario. 


Mr Kwinter: What are you saying? 


Mr Tooley: I say I am supporting the initiative ; 
government has taken— 


Mr Kwinter: To increase gasoline prices in north 
Ontario. 


Mr Tooley: —eliminating the registration fee 
northern Ontario people. | 


Mr Kwinter: But as I say, there is no saving. They ; 
taking it out of one hand and they are saying, “We’re goi 
to reduce that but we’re also going to increase it.” The} 
effect to northern Ontarians is that they are paying ” 
money for gasoline and more money to drive. | 


Mr Tooley: I am not sure there is that much of a d 
parity between northern Ontario gas prices and southq 
Ontario’s. There is some disparity, but I have travelled) 
southern Ontario and have paid very, very close to f 
same prices we paid in northern Ontario. 


Mr Kwinter: I think you should talk to your frien 
because, for the six years I have been in the Legislatu, 
the members from northern Ontario have been standing } 
and complaining about the price disparity on a regut 
basis. They are saying, “Why does it cost more money} 
buy gasoline in the north than it does in the south whi 
you can buy beer or liquor in the north at the same price} 
in the south?” It is'a standard argument I have been heari 
for six years. 


Mr Tooley: We most certainly agree that the gasolit 
prices are too high. | 


Mr Kwinter: You just said they were not too high. | 


Mr Tooley: I am saying in general, right across Onta} 
and across Canada. When you look at the exodus of peo: 
going across the borders to purchase gasoline that ide of 
comes from Canada at a lower price on the other side of | 
border, there is something wrong with our system. 


Mr Phillips: On jobs, I am always mildly surpris 
that labour councils are not kind of railing at the budget) 
terms of the unemployment rate for the future because, } 
you know, the budget plans for the next three years for ( 
unemployment rate to stay around 9% to 10%. You say 
creates 70,000 new jobs. In fact, if you get into the budg, 
it does not create any new permanent jobs. Your statem( 
on creating new jobs is wrong. It maintains jobs. It do 
not create any new jobs. | 

My question to the labour council really is, are y 
going to be satisfied with an unemployment rate in | 
province of that 9% to 10% over the next three years 
this budget predicts? If not, I am surprised the labour oT 
cil is not far more aggressive in terms of creating jobs. 1 
reason I raise this is, as you know, a year ago, Ontarié 
unemployment rate was the lowest in the country. I thi 
now it is the fifth lowest in the country so we are headi 
in the wrong direction. I would like the labour counci 
comments on our job creation programs in this buds 
over the next three years. 
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Mr Tooley: Certainly we would like to see an unem- 
yment rate of zero. If we look at the policies that have 
a in place right across Canada, I think we are looking at 
).5% unemployment rate. In Ontario this government 
taken initiatives in maintaining those 70,000 jobs, and 
) the initiatives in the non-profit housing, there are going 
ie jobs created in the construction industry. Of course, 
n we are in a recession I think it would be unrealistic 
ook at a zero unemployment rate. Most certainly, with 
initiatives put forward by this budget and the govern- 
it, we would have no problem supporting the budget. 


Mr Phillips: You know that the unemployment rate 
be 10% next year in the middle of an economic recov- 
and you are still satisfied with that? 


Mr Tooley: I am certainly not satisfied with that and I 
pute your figure of 10.5% next year. 


Mr Phillips: It is not mine; it is the budget’s. 


Mr Tooley: The economic predictions that are coming 
h now certainly indicate that we would be going into a 
avery and of course there would be some jobs created. 


Mr Phillips: No, those are not mine; they are from the 
Iget. Page 43 in the budget says we will have real eco- 
nic growth next year of 3.4% and the unemployment 
» in the province will be 9.7%. I am just shocked the 
our council is not saying “that is unacceptable.” 


Mr Tooley: Of course it is unacceptable, and it is un- 
eptable to the labour council when we see the exodus 
manufacturing jobs and the exodus of businesses south 
yur border. There have been no initiatives by prior govern- 
nts to take any steps to alleviate the exodus of business 
of the province. 


Mr Phillips: Does it strike you as ironic that this budget, 
en the full impact is felt, still sees unemployment at 9.7% 
ct year? 

Mr Tooley: I suppose those are predictions and I think 
y could change. 


Mr Jamison: We are talking about the budget in general 
| that is what I would like to zero in on: the effects of the 
Iget to really help at this point in time the needs of the 
th and, in particular, northeastern Ontario. The funds from 
anti-recession package for northeastern Ontario amount 
about $131 million. That accounts for about 19% of the 
i-recession program. In Sudbury alone I guess the 
ounts are about $18 million; and if you look out the 
adow you see people, construction workers, working. 
The question I have for you, because you are a citizen 
Sudbury, is, what do you feel would have been the 
ect if no funding had come through, if in fact cutbacks 
1 taken place? There are two opposing views here and 
have to realize that. What do you feel the effect on 
dbury during this severe recessionary period would have 
on if, in fact, the Mulroney theme had been followed by 
: Ontario government? 


Mr Tooley: Most naturally, I feel it would be devasta- 
g, not only to Sudbury, but to all of northern Ontario, 
d the initiatives not been taken to inject funding for job 
vation. We have seen the increases in bankruptcies, in 





personal businesses and personal bankruptcies and it is 
something that is devastating to any community. 

Sudbury is one of the more fortunate communities, of 
course, with the price of nickel remaining relatively stable— 
and those markets have been good in general to Sudbury — 
but the small businesses are still going under, because 
people in recessionary times are just not spending dollars, so 
there has to be something to create a feeling of wellbeing 
in a community in order to get people spending more. 


Mr Christopherson: I would like to thank you very 
much for your presentation. I appreciate it. I would like to 
get specific about local matters. 

When we were in the Sault we had a chance to meet 
with some of the officials from the economic development 
corporation there and some of the work that they are look- 
ing at. Sudbury came up in the discussions as an example 
of what a community can do when there is co-operation 
between labour, government, business and the general 
community. 

Apparently, your project, initiated sometime in the late 
1970s or early 1980s—I believe it is called Project 2001, 
though I stand to be corrected—and I would be interested 
to hear from you, from labour’s point of view, how you 
approached those discussions. How was it that you held 
comfortable meetings with what are not normally tradi- 
tional partners, and how did you go about bringing this 
whole community to focus on this one endeavour, and then 
have everybody behind it and quite frankly, to have suc- 
ceeded so well? 

I drove through here not too long ago and I heard the 
radio, as a public service, announcing with pride what had 
been done here in Sudbury and thanking those who were 
involved a few years ago and saying, “Thanks to that, we 
have a diversified economy,” and talking about why you 
have what you have. From your point of view, I would like 
to know just a little bit of the history of how you became 
involved in that. How did you make it work? 

Mr Tooley: I think it was a realization not only from 
labour’s side, but the business community’s side, that we 
were in difficult economic times, and that if we were going 
to succeed, in order to be able to create anything within 
this community, we had to get rid of the adversarial posi- 
tion that labour usually finds itself in. It was co-operation 
from many sides that allowed some of this economic re- 
covery to take place so successfully in Sudbury. 

Mr Christopherson: They diversified the economy 
too. Could you give me an idea of how you went about 
that? What were some of the things that you looked at? 


Mr Tooley: Some of the things were secondary manu- 
facturing jobs that were relative to the mining industry 
and, in some cases, exporting. I guess Burgess Powertrain 
would be an example where they manufactured certain 
parts for the US army, and those areas. Just in general, 
there was co-operation from many, many different sectors in 
order to come up with different ideas to create different jobs. 

Mr McLean: I would certainly like to have obtained the 
views of the Sudbury labour council this morning and your 
personal view, sir, rather than the speech you wrote that we 
have already heard about three times. It is unfortunate that 
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the council has not drafted its own submission, in my 
opinion, and so I really have no further questions to ask. 

Mr B. Murdoch: I pass. 

The Chair: You have none? Does the opposition have 
another question? We have 10 minutes left. 

Mr Sutherland: Mr Chair, can I ask— 

Mr McLean: Mr Chair, I thought the time was split up 
and if each party wanted to use it, then it was their choice. 

Mr Sutherland: Sorry, Mr Chair, if you have objec- 
tions, fine, then we move on to the next one; but if you 
have no objections, what time is left can be divided be- 
tween the other parties if you do not want to use your time. 


The Chair: We can have a recess for 10 minutes. 


Thank you for coming, Mr Tooley. 
The committee recessed at 0922. 
0930 


JAMES N. GRASSBY 


The Chair: We will call the next group forward, the 
Sudbury Social Agency Network. Would the people in- 
volved in this group please come forward? Dr James N. 
Grassby is the name I have got down here. Is the gentle- 
man present? 


Dr Grassby: Oh, he is. 
The Chair: Come forward, sir. 


Dr Grassby: I do not know whether or not he is a 
gentleman. 


The Chair: You will have half an hour and after your 
presentation the time will be divided among the three par- 
ties. I understand now that if any party gives up its time it 
is not going to be divided among the other parties. Is it 
agreed that the same applies to the other two? Okay, fine. 

Dr Grassby: Did I hear you correctly, Mr Chair; did 
you say I had 30 minutes and 10 minutes of questions, or 
20 minutes and 10— 


The Chair: No, you have 30 minutes total. After your 
presentation, the remaining time, up to that 30 minutes, 
will be divided among the three parties equally. 


Dr Grassby: Thank you very much for inviting me. I 
am not sure whether I came under false pretences. Normally I 
do, but today I tried not to. I am a worker on the street. Iam a 
retired senior executive from a large multinational company 
in New York City where I learned my street work. My 
current activities are running the United Way—behind the 
scenes, of course—and the action centre for youth on the 
street, and consulting at the university and teaching. So I 
have a diverse kind of representation, having run the cancer 
society and many other social agencies. 

I do represent the group, although my presentation 
today is not exactly what you might expect. I have made 
presentations like this before royal commissions and others, 
and usually I forget my notes and I have to speak extempo- 
raneously. Today I have not done that. I have forgotten my 
glasses and I cannot see what I am presenting. I am hoping 
it will have rather more clarity for you than it does for me. 

My first thought was to try to convince this group that 
very often new governments, dedicated to reform and 
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change, tend to reform and change the status quo raj 
than doing what is called—there is a term in industry fc 
when you go back and you call it zero budgeting. You] 
at the basics of the economy and say, “What the hell w 
you want to do if you started from scratch?” It is so eas 
get caught up in the day-to-day rat race of running a g 
ernment, or endeavouring to—it is very difficult—ins 
of saying: “How did the economy get this way? Hay 
got this way, were the forces positive or negative 
shaped it?” 

I would rather that you try to not look too much at; 
notes for the moment, but to put your thinking cap on 
try to do some visualization of what I am talking about. 

What percentage of people were on the farm 150 yi 
ago? It was 65%. What percentage of the people weri 
manufacturing: railroads, railroad ties, railroad tracks 
things of that nature? It is only 20%, 25%. What fraci 
of the people were dilettantes or conspicuous consumer; 
per Thorstein Veblen? A very small number. And how mi 
people ran the economy in the States or Canada or Bri 
or Germany or France? A small group, a group no diffe; 
in size perhaps, in absolute terms, than the group today. | 

I think it is vital that we understand how the econ 
has got to where it is and how the rates of change conf 
some of the people who are subjected to the results of| 
rates of change and some of the people who are putting 
rates of change into effect. 

We all know that most of the western democracies, ¥ 
the Churchillian phrase of their being the worst governni 
of all types except this one, have not served their citiz 
as well as they could have been served had they take 
very cold-blooded—not necessarily cold- hearted—lool: 
what we were planning to do. 

If I were to form a government today, would I sit dc 
and say, on zero-based budgeting: “I shall have 10% | 
employed. I shall have 6% homeless. I shall have 22% 
the children starving. I shall have a third of the ped 
without medical care.” Of course I would not do thé 
would say: “What is the wealth-producing potential of | 
socioeconomic mechanism? How will I maximize | 
wealth production? How will I guarantee that everybi 
has a subsistence level with respect to the human term9 
living, not as a mere existence, but living as a hur 
being?” I would go on from there, and when I had built} 
model—and I was at one time the world’s leading ex} 
in the application of advanced technology to the mini 
industry, so I know all about models, male, female | 
mathematical—I would compare my model with the realit 
of today and I would see what the magnitude of cha 
would be that was needed to move from where we ar¢ 
where we should be. I think it would be very dangerous! 
did not build those models and I simply took my govil 
ment, as it were, and said, “We will have to tinker with | 
and we will have to tinker with that,” because we mi 
not end up with the end product we want. 

So I would like to look at the structural changes | 
have occurred over the last century and a half. I know ( 
everybody here is probably more expert than I in = 




























fields of what we are going to discuss. I think I have di 
a fairly good job of generalizing my approach to west 
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omies, having been privy to correspondence between 
Maynard Keynes and Kenneth Galbraith and other 
's in the early 1930s because my father was a learned 
st of what makes economies tick and stick. 

Vhy is it that there is a natural trend in most econo- 
, from the days of Alexander the Great to the days of 
1) Mulroney and Ronald Reagan, for wealth to be easily 
ferred from the poor to the rich? Why is it so difficult 
insfer wealth from the rich to the poor? The answer, of 
se, is extremely simple to define. . 

fou all know the story of the tragedy of the commons, 
0 shepherds who each had 100 sheep on a common 
nd that fed 1,000 sheep very well indeed. One SOB— 
is a mining term for a chap who works on the 13th 
—decided he would increase his income by 10% by 
ng one sheep. And he did. He now had 11 sheep, and 
aid to himself—a very clever, machiavellian, legalisti- 
' bombastic individual—‘“Nobody even noticed this 
use it is only a 1% loss to each of the others.” Of 
se, the commons collapsed because it could not stand 
vergrazing. 

[fake that analogy and look at what happens when we 
sfer wealth from the rich to the poor. Here are the three 
people in the country and here are the 97 not-so-rich 
le. We wish to give a few dollars to each of these 
)le from the capacious pockets of these people and we 
t take $70,000 from each of them. It may represent 
» of their income. When we disperse it over these people, 
- such a small amount these poor people hardly 
ce it. So the pressure to get this few dollars is less than 
sressure to resist its transfer. 


) 
However, think of the reverse. If we wish to give these 
2 well-connected individuals a few bucks, we only have 
ike a few pennies from the poor and they do not notice it. 
e do that each year, a few pennies, at the end of 10 years 
e is a significant shift. It is inevitable that this will 

n. The reason for that of course is a very simple power 
cture syndrome. 

ehold the moose. The moose decides that there is a 
d way to transfer the best genes of the moose, and that 
) have the widest antlers and the strongest head. So the 
yse goes about butting other moose in a very noisy and 
1etimes colourful display and guarantees that that par- 
lar life form will get the best genes. 
We are no different from the moose, except for one thing: 
have much more capacity; more than a hard head and 
re than wide antlers. We have the ability to seduce, to 
at, to lie, to connive, to be slippery, slimy, slithery, oily 
ividuals, much more substantially than the moose. So 
genes that are transferred are not necessarily the best 
es. They might be the best power-secking genes. 
There will always be a power structure. From the em- 
ors to the popes to the kings to the presidents to the 
miers to the industrial tycoons to the military/industrial 
nplex, there will always be a power Structure, and to 
ine about it is to be impractical. What you have to do is 
‘igure out how to counter it. If you are the victim of a 
ver structure in the school system or in the church or in 
































some place, what you have to do is to get your fellow 
victims together and seek out a common cause. 

This is a most difficult thing to do. A common cause 
among the people in this room, some of whom are tall and 
some of whom are short, and some of whom are fat and 
some of whom are thin, and some of whom are black and 
some of whom are red and some of whom are white, is 
awfully difficult to isolate because there are so many dif- 
ferent components of each of our approaches to society, 
economics and all these things. 

Unless you can find common cause—and friend Barry 
here knows all about that; he is in the labour union. I 
worked in the days in the mines when labour unions were 
exceptional by virtue of their absence. People had to come 
together with a common cause. I formed co-operative 
credit societies, five of them, credit unions, because the 
banks did not trust the workers. We had to find a common 
cause, our inability to be capitalized. 

So wherever you can get people to find a common cause 
which avoids the differences that separate them in other as- 
pects of their lives, then it is possible to introduce change. 

What is this economy we are discussing? I think there 
are three economies. There is the subsistence economy, 
and you know what that is. It is food, clothing, shelter, 
education, the arts, transportation, housing. Without that, 
society cannot function. Then there is the discretionary 
economy, which over time has become larger than it was 
in days gone by, the second radio set, the second TV, the 
second Skidoo, the second this, the second that. Then there 
is the frivolous economy, and I do not use that term in a 
pejorative sense, but only in an economic sense. Items that 
are part of the frivolous economy contribute nothing really 
to human experience or to the wellbeing of society, and 
they include the hula hoops, vaginal deodorants, cigarettes, 
cigars and Rolls-Royces, which consume much gas per mile. 

These three kinds of economies have something to say 
about the stability of the totality of the economy. If we have a 
very large proportion of our workers producing things that 
have no utility, when a downturn comes or a problem comes, 
you can turn off that part of the economy, so what happens 
is that you have what is called the normal business cycle. It 
is no more normal than the shape of my head. It is forced 
on us because we distort the realities of the subsistence 
economy. So wise people have said, “If we’re going to 
have an unstable economy, then let’s put some props under 
it so it doesn’t shake.” 

Turn, if you would, to diagram 1, called page 1. Here 
we show the 19th-century typical economy: a huge item 
for farming, fishing, forest Operations and mining; a 
smaller section for heavy industry, transportation and man- 
ufacturing; and less so for services, professions, others and 
dilettantes. Then the little tiny group at the top controlling, 
that is the power group and the wealth-seeking group. 

Turn the page over and you will find the same thing 
150 years later, and my God, what a difference. The farming, 
fishing, forest operations and mining are now a small part 
of the total economy and the heavy industry, transportation, 
high tech and manufacturing not too different in size from 
days gone by, but the services, professions, administrators, 
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white-collar and others—and, may I say it, governments— 
occupy a huge section. 

I say that picture has a visual instability compared to 
the other one. It is more easily pushed over, and you know 
damned well it is, because from 1850 till now we have had 
a series of recessions and depressions that indicate that 
there are inherent instabilities. 

You see, when you look at the first stage, one of the 
elements in stability is that everybody is needed as a 
worker to keep it going, because there is so little surplus. 

Let’s take the goods-producing section out of our econ- 
omy, page 3. The subsistence part was very large. The 
discretionary, the semi-luxury goods, the grand piano and a 
few other things, were fairly modest. Frivolous, conspicuous 
consumption again, as per Veblen, was not terribly large, 
and the theft of course was about what it is now: the Dutch 
tulip scandal; the Teapot Dome scandal; the Whitney scan- 
dal in the stock market, 1929; the Samuel Insull holding 
companies; the Boesky $500-million-a-year ripoff in Wall 
Street of a few years ago. The theft section is always with us. 

Turn the page again. Now we have the goods-producing 
section of our modern economy, and the subsistence sec- 
tion is not too different in terms of the things that produce 
it, the discretionary is quite large, but the frivolous is huge. 

I went to a store the other day. My wife fell and broke 
her leg. I needed a piece of tape to tie it up, and I went to 
the drugstore and looked for a piece of adhesive tape and 
there were 17 different kinds. I need a new car. My car is 
11 years old, and I go to the manufacturers and there are 
450 kinds. That is an element of complexity and overuse of 
materials and energies and resources that is frighteningly ex- 
pensive. We have been so conned by the advertising and the 
song and dance about how good it is to have three Skidoos 
that we have an element of instability in the goods-producing 
economy which is frightening. I call it low utility, medium 
utility and high utility. 

Now we go to page 5 and we say, “What the hell have 
we done over the years to try to modify the effects of the 
increasing instability caused by this complexity and this 
misuse of resources for frivolous goods?” I have got some 
props there; see the props on page 5? They are called medi- 
care, family allowances, welfare, pensions, unemployment 
insurance, which is spelled wrong. We struggle. Some po- 
litical parties struggle quite hard to put into place props to 
prevent people from dropping through the cracks in the 
system, or the cracks becoming too wide. 

That is very interesting. It leads you to asking the ques- 
tion, “I wonder whether it might not be a good idea to put 
all those God-damned props into one pot and make one big 
prop as an integral part of the total system,” and if it were not 
for that, maybe we would use it, because it is a dirty word. 

Now, when man was good on this earth, by some pecu- 
liar circumstance, because he has not been very good to 
the earth, there certainly must have been inherent in his 
system two powerful instinctive forces, one for competition 
and one for co-operation. The competition was actually 
essential, absolutely essential, because you had to compete 
with volcanoes and blizzards and storms and lions and 
sabre-toothed tigers and all kinds of things, so you had to 
compete against the elements to survive. Co-operation was 
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an instinctive thing that said, “Unless we do it together, 
won’t be able to do it.” There is no way that one little | 
can fight a sabre-toothed tiger. This is kind of a dj 
Operation, so they have to co-operate and dig a mt 
catch him. | 
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We seem to have in our economy perverted the con 
tition element. We compete only with each other now, bi 
doing so we are brutal, absolutely brutal. We use the 
“competition” to mean something which it is not at all. 
are going to become more competitive: we are going to 
everybody’s wages; we are going to reduce the standar 
living; and we are going to stop giving medicare becau’ 
is too expensive. 

Let me tell you something about medicare. The Un 
States spends 37% more money on medicare than we 
their administration costs are three times as high; there 
37 million people without any service, and we say our 
too expensive. Somebody is crazy. 

We have to increase and induce more pressure tow: 
co-operative activity. When we have done that—the lab 
unions, the credit unions, the co-operative housing, consu. 
co-ops—it has worked. It has worked very well indee 
know this from experience. 

Speaking of experience, you might wonder why I h 
the nerve to come and present myself to this august gre 
Well, I want to tell you something about wisdom, experie: 
and education. I am well into my eighth decade. I have b 
around. I have been a leading expert in technology | 
engineering in a wide variety of fields. I know my stuff. V 
I used to 10 years ago when I retired—I am out of date no 

Wisdom comes from good judgement, and good juc 
ment comes from experience, and experience comes fi 
bad judgement, and wisdom can only be transmitted fe 
learners through education; therefore education is, inf 
the ability to transmit wisdom, based on experience, w! 
out the trauma of the results of bad experience. It is: 
complicated. 

What I am trying to do today is stimulate a i 
thought about looking at some of the basic component! 
economies and how they change, how the potential. 
production of wealth and goods is maintained, 
whether or not the people who shift paper on Wall St 
really make a contribution. 

I worked on Wall Street for seven years, and I we 
go down to work early because I was a bachelor at the ti 
pseudo, and watched the 110,000 people go into the Wi 
Trade Centre, then at 5 o’clock, I would rush down to: 
what came out. Any nickel, any copper, any wheat, | 
ore, any cars? Not a damned thing, and I said to mys 
“There is something odd about a system that can sup! 
150,000 people at huge wages, when the miner and | 



























farmer and the garbage man, who are very important,| 
not get that kind of wages.” It puzzled me. 

In this community I am on the cancer society; me} 
on-wheels; the United Way; Laurentian University devel 
ment; built the University of Sudbury; sat on the er 





30 years—I am still there; I have been 10 years with 
United Way. I know this community. But I have also bi 
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orld conferences on bi-regional development and 

d futures. I know something about the global structure. 

n order to act as a government in the budgetary and 
wce and economic field locally, you have got to know 
sthing about the globe. You have got to know some- 
x about the pressures that will fight you and will co- 
te with you. That is tough, because governments do 
ilways have friends in every single element of society. 
Chere is an inherent thing in governments which I wish 
ing out, and it is called the corruption of longevity, 
this is the most insidious form of corruption there is. 
years in this province, we had a bland party that ran 
, and they were not consciously corrupt. They were 
corrupt by virtue of the fact that when you are in 
er too long, anything goes, and it seems all right be- 
‘e it worked last time. We have found that in Ottawa, 
| the party whose name shall not be mentioned, and in 

io, and very often you find that there is an inherent 
uption in longevity, so we need change. 

Now a government comes into being and wishes to 
8° things, and the previous administration changed 
‘welfare system through the Transitions report, the 
mson report, and it is a very beautiful report. I have 
some work with moneys from the Laidlaw Corp to 
:at this thing and to implement it. It does not matter what 
y, you see. It does not matter whether it is this party or 
party, if you do an objective analysis of the realities of 
nomic situation, there will always come forward an 
omic truth, which is not necessarily a myth. 
Adam Smith had two great expressions, only one of 
ch is remembered. Adam Smith, the great Scottish 
nomist, said that society is best served by the multitude 
ecisions made by people seeking their own ends, and 
1 he said, “However, when businessmen of the same ilk 
ne together, whether for pleasure or business, the con- 
ier always suffers.” So there are these two counterforces. 
hate labels. I do not want you to ask me what party I 
e from, what church I go to, what colour my skin iS, OF 
‘thing like that because we tend to listen to who is 
ing what is being said, rather than what is being said. I 
ik that a government as new as this Ontario government 
ds to take the bull by the horns and—what was the 
ne of the golfer over the weekend? John Daly. He went 
broke. He did not give a damn about the water, about 
sand or about the distance. He just went for broke. 
New governments have four to five years in which to 
ke an impression on the permanence of change. It took 
feliow in Saskatchewan who is interested in introduc- 
medicare many years to do it. You cannot do these 
gs in one year, so what governments do, they should 
to incorporate into the structure of the economy and the 
iety as permanent elements. Sometimes you need out- 

e support and outside consultation for this. You get so 
sy running a government, whether you are on the 
vernment’s side or the opposition’s side or the fringe 
e that it is hard to do new thinking. 

I think we need to hire the best brains to do a fast 
stems study of our medical system. There is a perfect 
ample in both papers this morning. I get up at 5 and | 
id all the newspapers, and the doctors have been told to 
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Stop taking freebies. Well, that is going to cut the cost of 
medicare, and they are doing it before they are forced to 
because they recognize it is unseemly. Medicare could be 
reduced in costs by transferring the services so that low- 
cost services are given to low-cost needs. Do not put 
home-care patients in high-care beds. You need some of 
that as a new government. 

Somehow you have to do something with the educational 
system. I work on the streets with kids in trouble with the 
law, drugs, prostitution, alcohol, homelessness, helplessness, 
low self-esteem, malnutrition, family dysfunction, physical 
violence, sexual violence, psychological violence. The ed- 
ucational system is not supposed to correct all these things, 
but some kind of educational system is needed to change 
things. The dropout thing is one of the problems. 

Now, every time somebody screams against the govern- 
ment because of a deficit—I want you to—none of you are 
old enough to do this, damn it. In 1939, we had just been 
through the world’s worst depression, and there was no 
money or welfare. There was no money for unemployment 
insurance. There was no money. But on September 3, the 
first shot was fired between Germany and Poland; by God, 
there was money for everything. Now, do not give me this 
crap about a deficit. Deficits are no problem. We solve them 
by inflation. So the governments pay them back with low- 
cost dollars. The deficits have never destroyed a country 
until inflation got too bad, as in Germany in 1923. Natu- 
rally, there has to be some control. If we need to develop 
high technology in this province to replace those jobs that 
have fled to countries where they can pollute to their 
hearts’ content and rob their workers to their hearts’ content, 
government and labour and management have to come 
together and develop a new infrastructure for making busi- 
ness viable, economically sound and develop new educa- 
tional systems that prepare our people for those jobs. 

I got into trouble at a golf club in Bracebridge last 
week when I asked the students from university who were 
serving behind the bar what the native confederation was. 
None of them knew. The manager came to see me on the 
first tee and said, “You shouldn’t do that.” I said, “Why 
not?” He said, “They don’t even know what confederation 
means.” There is lots to be done. 


The Chair: Sir, there is time for one question per 
party, unless you want to go your own time out. 

Dr Grassby: No, that is fine. 

The Chair: We have about one minute per party so 
we will start off with the NDP. 

Mr Sutherland: I certainly hope I look as youthful as 
you do when I hit my eighth decade, if I do hit an eighth 
decade. I just wanted to ask you about your focus on train- 
ing and education. Could you give us some specific ideas 
of what we could implement that would help some of 
those people you deal with on a regular basis with your 
involvement with the Sudbury Social Agency Network. 

Dr Grassby: There are two levels. First, the level of 
the dysfunctional child from a dysfunctional family who is 
an early dropout. What we do there is seek the network in 
the community that will support that child and will get him 
back into the educational system and give him the basics. 
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You cannot think if you cannot read. You cannot assess if 
you cannot add. So that group needs the basics. 

But what we need in the general education system is an 
entire new viewpoint being presented to the children. Why 
are there no damn girls in engineering and science? Be- 
cause we have stereotyped who is a scientist and who is 
this and who is that. Somehow, starting with grades 7 and 8, 
and some of that is being done in this town by weeks at the 
university and weeks at the science centre and what have 
you, we must stimulate in the children in the educational 
system the understanding that they will never be a complete 
citizen or a wage earner of substance if they do not have an 
education. I am not talking only training. Education comes 
from the Latin word “educare,” which is to lead out and 
grow and develop. Education is what to do and training is 
how to do it. So we need both. 

So in answer to your question, the kids on the street 
need the basic training. The kids who are going to stay in 
school need an expanding of their horizons so they see 
they are a complete human entity, not just a job seeker and 
not just a philosopher. 


Mr McLean: Your brief this morning has made this 
trip worth while to me. This is the most excellent brief that 
I have heard and it is coming right directly to us. I have a 
question, and you are going to be surprised at the question 
because I have not heard you mention it in your brief. How 
is Metropolitan Toronto going to get rid of its garbage? 

Dr Grassby: Put it in the SkyDome. They are both the 
same quality. 

The Chair: Or Mr Kwinter. One question, a short one. 
No preamble. 

Mr Kwinter: As a matter of fact, I do not have a 
question. I just wanted to comment that I would love to 
spend an evening discussing this with you. Unfortunately, I 
do not have time to ask you the questions that I would like to 
ask you, but thank you very much for your presentation. 


The Chair: The next group would be the Elk Lake 
and District Chamber of Commerce. Would they come for- 
ward please. Since that group is not here yet, how about 
the Northern Ontario Regional Co-operative Housing As- 
sociation? We have not got them either. How about 
Laurentian University? 

This committee will take a recess for 10 minutes, and 
the gentleman who just made his presentation, maybe you 
can catch him out in the hall. 


The committee recessed at 1002. 
1012 


NORTHERN ONTARIO REGIONAL 
CO-OPERATIVE HOUSING ASSOCIATION 

The Chair: Since the Elk Lake and District Chamber 
of Commerce is not here, what we will do is ask the Northern 
Ontario Regional Co-operative Housing Association to come 
forward for its presentation. For the purposes of Hansard, 
would you identify yourself. Welcome. 

Ms Wearing: My name is Honor Wearing and I am 
here for the Northern Ontario Regional Co-operative 
Housing Association. Next to me is Cameron Hopkins 
who is the secretary of our association. 
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The Chair: I will explain a little bit of the format. 
have half an hour for your presentation and question | 
answer period. After your presentation has been comple 
the remaining time up to the half an hour will be split a 
the three parties. You are at liberty to start now. 

Ms Wearing: The Northern Ontario Regional | 
Operative Housing Association—NORCHA, as we 
known—is a federation of 18 housing co-operatives bg 
in northern Ontario and representing more than 750 w 
of affordable housing. We exist to provide education | 
support services to our members and to give the co-operai 
housing movement in the north a voice on housing-reld 
issues. A very considerable portion of our member fami 
is in receipt of rent-geared-to-income assistance—up 
75% in the newer federal-provincial co- ops—and is V 
sensitive to changes in government policy in the so 
service areas. We are members of the Co-operative H 
ing Association of Ontario and the Co-operative Hous 
Federation of Canada. 

Our general interest: Our interest in the 1991-92 buc 
arises from our fundamental belief that access to affe 
able housing is a social right and that no member of s 
ety should have his or her security of tenure threatened 
economic eviction. We see the availability of safe, sec 
and affordable housing as central to the creation of heal 
communities and essential to the physical and emoti 
wellbeing of our citizens. In short, we are concerned not ¢ 
with the roof over people’s heads but with the economic 
social health of the co-operative communities we repres 
We are concerned too with the plight of the many thousa: 
of people without safe, secure, affordable housing and 
argue that addressing their housing needs should be cen} 
to the social policy of any government. To be penny wise) 
housing is to be pound foolish in budgets for generation) 
come, aS we will assert later. : 

Furthermore, we view the budget from the standp@ 
of communities in northern Ontario which have endure) 
century of neglect at the hands of various governments 
Ottawa and Queen’s Park. The consequences of havin} 
resource-based economy and one-industry towns has b. 
a never-ending cycle of boom and bust and chronic uné 
ployment running ahead of the provincial average. 1 
has produced an increased demand for services, includ, 
housing, which have often been found to be lacking. 
address housing needs in the north is to address ot 
needs as well. 

Finally, we see the potential economic effects of | 
budget in terms of economic stimulation, job creation 
retraining programs in all of Ontario but particularly in| 
north. In view of the urgent need for economic diversifi 
tion of the northern economy, we appreciate the attent! 
given to housing and job creation generally in this bud; 
In this brief we will attempt to address the social i 
economic impact the budget will have in northern Ontar 

The need for housing and social services: According 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corp figures, the api 
ment vacancy rate in Sudbury has been consistently be 
1% during the past three years, significantly below the 
which is the optimum vacancy rate required to maint 
market equilibrium. In fact, the supply of rental housiny 
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t that a recent report has concluded that 27,000 units 
dditional rental housing are needed immediately to 
» Ontario’s vacancy rate to 3%. This is a pretty clear 
os: of the failure of the market to address the need 
supply of an essential commodity. On the affordability 
we have a Serious crisis. In Sudbury alone, 35% of 
ts spend in excess of 30% of their income on rent. 
and other data compiled by a recent study of the social 
‘ice research and advisory group document the extent 
e affordability crisis experienced by low- and moder- 
income earners in the Sudbury basin. We are aware the 
is is worse in many other cities, including Toronto. 


) 





















umerous studies quoted in the Social Service Research 
risory Group report have documented the link between 
rdable housing and health. Surely it is not necessary to 
srate the long-standing conclusions that unemployment 
ow income contribute directly to inadequate housing, 
ition and personal health. The Ontario Ministry of 
th’s Panel on Health Goals for Ontario reported in 
that government action, including provision of afford- 
» housing, is required to reduce risks to health. It is surely 
ious that unhealthy citizens cannot hold a job and pay 
»s and that unhealthy citizens will produce a drain on 
esources of the health care system. 

Moreover, the Ontario government’s review of the social 
rice system led to the publication of Transitions: Report 
e Social Assistance Review Committee, in which hous- 
was described as “one of the most critical problems 
ng social assistance recipients and the working poor.” 
» report made numerous recommendations regarding 
need for speedy action to address the housing needs of 
poor. We have no doubt that no MPP spends 70% of 
or her salary on housing or has any need to make a 
2kly trip to a food bank. Many of the members we 
resent did just that before they found their way into a 
ising CO-op. 

We are acutely aware that the present recession, exacer- 
ed by high interest rates and free trade, is responsible 
a dramatic increase in unemployment. This is hardly 
fault of either this Ontario government or its predecessor, 
as incomes have fallen, the need for affordable housing, 
well as social assistance and other social services, has 
matically risen. Furthermore, the tax base has been seri- 
ily eroded and revenues have declined. The cuts in fed- 
| transfer payments, amounting to some $1.6 billion, are 
ticularly reprehensible in view of the federal role in 
ising the economic crisis. 

The Ontario budget: We wish to commend the Ontario 
vernment for resisting pressures to cut and slash social 
grams and investment in social capital and for its ex- 
ssion of confidence in the Ontario economy and the 
tario people. The job creation programs, the proposed 
provements to the infrastructure of the province and the 
phasis on skills training are all of immense importance 
low- and moderate-income earners, the single parents, 
disabled and the senior citizens who make up most of 
‘ membership. So is the budget commitment to make 
e that the cost of economic adjustments are not borne 
those least able to shoulder the burden. Thus refusing to 





pass on the consequences of the $1.6-billion cut in federal 
social spending to the consumers of municipal, health and 
social services was a courageous and sensible response. 
___We particularly wish to address the housing initiatives 
in the budget. The budget commits the province to producing 
10,000 units of non-profit housing beyond existing pro- 
grams as well as providing funding for the remaining units 
in the 30,000 Homes How program announced in the 1988 
budget. Indeed, most of the 39% increase in the housing 
budget relates to the subsidy requirements of the Homes 
Now program. 

This strong commitment to social housing will enable 
some 20,000 families to move into non-profit housing, in- 
cluding co-op housing, in the next 12 months. This will 
begin to address the needs of the 100,000 families on non- 
profit waiting lists in Ontario, not to mention the 500,000 
Ontario families which pay more than 30% of their income 
for rent. 

The social and economic effects of this spending in 
social housing are enormous. 

First of all, we object to the disparaging designation of 
social housing as subsidized. All housing in this country is 
subsidized, from the tax breaks for investors in rental ac- 
commodation to tax exemption for capital gains on sale of 
residential property to supply-side subsidies for non-profit 
housing. 

Second, an expenditure on housing, like an expenditure 
on a school or a municipal water and sewer system, is not 
government consumption. It is, rather, a public investment 
in social capital which will provide a long service to the 
community in meeting social needs. We understand very 
well that when we take out a mortgage to buy a house, it is 
quite different from borrowing to finance a vacation. The 
house is an investment with owner equity; the holiday is not. 

Third, the creation of co-operative mixed-income com- 
munities, which are the ones we know best, provides a 
supportive environment for residents that reduces the need 
for other kinds of social spending and encourages personal 
growth and skills development. Furthermore, the volunteer 
participation produces operational savings of up to 25 % as 
compared with other forms of social housing. 

Fourth, since little new rental housing is being built 
outside the non-profit sector, the construction of 10,000 
units of new housing will create some 20,000 jobs in con- 
struction and thousands in the manufacture of lumber, 
bricks and siding, not to mention flooring, roofing, appliances 
and so on. Beyond that are economic multiplier effects in 
the wider community and service industries. The economic 
stimulus is widespread in Ontario and will have a signifi- 
cant effect on lumber-producing communities in the north. 

Fifth, the fact that land prices and interest rates have 
fallen with the recession makes this an ideal time to initiate 
new construction since dollars will go further and the public 
purse will benefit for many years to come. 

Finally, to fail to invest in social housing and particularly 
co-op housing is to ensure that the social cost of poverty 
and homelessness is paid again and again by the people of 
Ontario in health care costs, in low wages and in the costs 
of despair, including substance abuse, crime and family 
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violence. If we want healthy communities, the provision of 
safe, secure, affordable housing is a good place to start. 

The alternative: Those who criticize the budget have 
some responsibility to tell us what their strategy is for 
deficit reduction and economic recovery. There can be no 
doubt that keeping the deficit at $3 billion would require 
dramatic cuts in college and university enrolment, elemen- 
tary and secondary school classrooms, hospital beds, pub- 
lic health budgets and home care programs for seniors and 
people with disabilities. There would be cuts in social as- 
sistance and family benefits, prescription drug programs 
for seniors and those on family benefits, legal aid pro- 
grams and highway maintenance. 

Which programs would the critics cut? A high propor- 
tion of our members are living at the poverty line. They 
would like to know if the opposition wants to cut their 
family benefits or drug plan. What about health care and 
education? Should it be harder for our grandfathers to get a 
gallbladder operation? Should it be harder to get remedial 
reading assistance for the learning-disabled? Should we 
not sand and salt northern Ontario highways next winter? 

What jobs in the public service should be slashed, 
thereby adding to the unemployment and driving up the 
demand for social services without the resources to deliver 
them? What municipalities should have their capital grants 
cut? Which of the homeless should be told to wait until the 
recession is over to get an affordable place to live? Would 
business people prefer that the social assistance payments 
in this budget and the purchase of cement, lumber, appli- 
ances and construction services required for housing not 
be reflected in the ringing of their own cash registers in 
their own businesses? Or if they do not want to cut the 
services, would they entertain a surcharge on income tax 
for high-income earners to fight the deficit? 

We are anxious to know the answers to these questions 
because our members have a right to know if anyone close to 
the levers of power is keen to threaten their social and eco- 
nomic security. When we get the answers, we will be happy 
to share them with our members and the wider community. 

In conclusion, we do not see in this budget everything 
we would like. The waiting list for social housing is still 
very long. But on balance, this is a responsible and for- 
ward-looking budget that provides support for society’s 
most vulnerable members, which protects municipal, health 
and education services and which invests in infrastructure 
and skills development in a way which leaves Ontario well 
placed to leave the way out of the recession. 


1030 

It seems to us that a per capita deficit of just over $1,000 
is absurdly small by national or international standards. The 
Ontario combined deficit requires 10 cents on the dollar to 
service; the federal debt more than 30. Moreover, any family 
would be willing to invest an average of $1,000 per person 
to build family assets—for example, a holse—to upgrade 
skills to be more productive or to get through a winter of 
unemployment, if a job were looming in the spring. 

Borrowing by individuals is a way of life in North 
America essential to keeping the economy going. How 
borrowing by the state to buy the same kinds of goods 
with roughly the same economic effect should be regarded 
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as a bad thing is quite beyond our ability to understa 
We believe it is this Ontario budget and not the fed¢ 
budget that should be the model for fighting the recessii 
and we commend the Ontario government for it. 

I will just read the addendum underneath the refereni 
A quote from the Social Service Research and Advis 
Group study captures the essence of our view on the | 
portance of housing in economic and social developm, 
and hence our reasons for promoting co-op housing as 
economically and socially viable approach to build) 
communities: 

“Emotional wellbeing is the first achievement necess| 
to overcome physical and economic barriers. While pe 
nent housing may not ensure emotional wellbeing, a |; 
of permanent housing does ensure that emotional wellbe| 
is a persistently evasive goal. This in turn results in ao 
stant, if not increased, demand on all support services si 
as food banks, general welfare assistance, personal coi 
selling for mental health and substance abuse treatme 
employment programs and so on. 


“Housing is the foundation from where people build t 
lives and their communities. A community which hopeg 
maximize its social and economic development must ens 
adequate and affordable housing for all its citizens.” 


Mr Kwinter: I want to thank you for your presentat| 
and I want to make a comment. There is a common rm 
conception that I have noticed through a lot of these p 
sentations that we are Ontarians and we are totally separ 
from Canadians, and there is always a comparison sayi 
“The federal debt i is 30 cents of every dollar while Onta 
is only 10 cents of every dollar and that’s fabulous. Le 
at how great we’re doing.” We are both Canadians ¢; 
Ontarians. That 30-cent debt is ours and the 10-cent deb 
ours. You cannot compare them to say, “Look at hi 
poorly they’re doing; look at how well we’re doing.” 


It just means that 40 cents of every dollar is now go, 
to pay the debt of us as Canadians, not us as Ontarians. ’ 
have to share both debts. I just want to make that cl) 
because I keep hearing all these comments, “Look how 
we're doing compared to the federal government.” We. 
not doing any better. We are the ones who are paying 
tax. Every one of us is paying both of them and it is’ 
cumulative effect that is really the crusher. 


Mrs Sullivan: I want to make a comment about | 
general approach of your brief, in which I was quite disi 
pointed because I would like to have known more abi 
the co-operative housing initiatives in northern Onta 
that you are specifically dealing with and the problems y 
are facing rather than having what we hear from the umbré 
Co-operative Housing Association of Ontario. We are | 
familiar with the co-operative housing movement 4 
many of us are very active in supporting co-op housing 
our own communities. I think there are many areas ¢ 
would have liked to hear you address rather than he 
really a kind of partisan note relating to the budget. 

For example, you have not talked about the approv 
process and the necessity for changing that. Is that a fact 
here? You have not talked about the deficiencies in ' 
budget in relationship to the expansion of sewage capaci: 
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\at a factor here? You have not talked about the number 
nits that are being built as a result of this budget that 
be coming on stream in your own communities, and 
it particular problems you are facing that the budget 
3 not meet. Those were the kinds of things that would 
e been very useful for this committee to hear, as we 
: information back to Queen’s Park. 

We do not have an awful lot of time, but I hope, in the 
ute or so that I have left for my response, that you can 
wer those. 

Mr Hopkins: Yes, I could make a comment or two on 
. I would just like to say that as a federation represent- 
northern Ontario we are not divorced from Ontario as a 
jle. Certainly we are concerned about the number of 
cations that come to northern Ontario. As a matter of 
, under Homes Now and federal-provincial housing in 
Jast year we are talking about roughly 1,600 units, of 
ich only approximately 300 were co-op. There are a 
ber of things about the allocations that we thought 
ld be much more appropriately directed to the Ministry 
Jousing rather than in a budget discussion, and we have 
ie precisely that. Of the 10,000 units, we might very 
il hope that as many as 1,000 would come to northern 
tario to redress some of the imbalances of the past. 

I would also like to note that a 30-cent contribution to 
deficit on the federal base budget and a 10-cent deficit 
the much smaller Ontario base budget does not add up 
10 cents on the tax dollar. It adds up to something in the 
; thirties. I think your point that we are all responsible is 
: but we are dealing with different areas of responsibility 
jurisdiction and with significantly different tax bases and 
lities to pay. 

Ms M. Ward: Thank you for your brief. I was inter- 
ed in a comment on page 4, where you point out the fact 
t the land prices and interest rates have fallen with the 
ession, making this an ideal time to initiate new con- 
ction since dollars will go further and that the public 

e will benefit for many years to come. I think that is a 
od thing to have pointed out. I think it also applies to 
ler areas, aside from the housing initiatives: the anti- 
session program and the funds that came to northern 
itario generally used for constuction and so on. Again, 
yre can be done with that money at this time. 

I take it the housing situation in Sudbury is quite bad. 
u say there is a vacancy rate below 1%. I was here in 
ter for the hearings on Bill 4 on rent control. Do you think 
dbury is in quite a bad situation with regard to housing? 

Ms Wearing: Yes, apparently it is about half a per 
nt right now, which is crisis proportions. 

Ms M. Ward: How do you feel the situation would be 
there were not this funding in the budget not only for 
using but for the anti-recession projects which have 
aintained employment? 

Ms Wearing: It would definitely be a lot worse. 

Ms M. Ward: Did Norm have a question? 

Mr Jamison: Yes, the question I have deals with the 
session and the effect of it on the building and construction 

co-op units and housing in general. Do you have any 
mments on the effects of being proactive in the housing? 
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Ms Wearing: I am not sure exactly what you are asking. 


Mr Jamison: The numbers of units announced have 
increased, probably not the numbers we would like, but 
certainly there has been an increase in allocation. Con- 
nected with the economy and the recession, do you feel 
that that is a positive effect? 


Mr Hopkins: I think we would say it is a particularly 
positive effect because significant components of housing 
are produced in northern Ontario, lumber, of course, being 
the obvious case. Moreover, it must be said that all facets 
of construction, of housing, have perhaps more significant 
economic stimulus value than almost any other kind of 
government expenditure. Obviously the construction jobs 
are important, the manufacture of the components such as 
the lumber and the roofing and the cement and all the rest 
of it. There is the appliance manufacturer and there is the 
local business activity that goes on. The effect is distrib- 
uted throughout the province, and in our view this is a very 
important initiative. Even though we would have been 
happier with 20,000 units, we certainly appreciate the 
thrust and we know very well that the expenditure is being 
made not only to meet a social need but also because of 
the economic stimulus that comes from it. 


1040 


Mr McLean: You say, “We wish to commend the On- 
tario government for resisting pressures to cut and slash 
social programs.” Can you tell me what news release there 
is or who has said they want to slash social programs? 


Mr Hopkins: The federal government has put enor- 
mous pressure on all provincial governments to hold the 
line on spending. To imagine that you can hold the line on 
spending or have zero deficit without slashing social pro- 
grams would be, I should say, an exercise in fantasy. 


Mr McLean: I thought you were referring to some- 
body in Ontario who was suggesting that, because you had 
indicated you were talking about whether the business 
people here would prefer to have their cash registers not 
ringing because they want social programs slashed. 


Mr Hopkins: I think perhaps the chamber of com- 
merce should address that. I have not heard the chamber of 
commerce brief. 


Mr McLean: But have you heard anybody in Ontario 
say that social programs should be slashed? 


Mr Hopkins: I think the way it has been put is that 
there has been enormous criticism clearly from the opposi- 
tion parties and from business for running up a deficit of 
$10 billion. I only say to you that most of the deficit is 
reflected in health, education and municipal services 
spending. You cannot hold the line— 


Mr McLean: No, you are not answering my question, 
you sce? It is all right for you to say that, but I want you to 
tell me and show me where it has been said that social 
programs are going to be cut. I do not know of anybody of 
any opposition party who has said that. 

Mr McLean: The civil service got a 5.7% increase 
and some got an 11% increase. We have people at food 
banks, we have the poor people out there who are needing 
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help. Would you sooner help the poor people or would you 
sooner give the civil servants an increase? 

Mr Hopkins: I have no hesitation in saying that ordi- 
nary people who are doing a job ought to receive reason- 
able remuneration for the job they are doing. It seemed to me, 
from news reports I read, that the 5% increase has gone to 
people at the lower end of the scale and that the higher 
increases have gone to people at the higher end of the 
scale. But I confess to not being entirely sure about how 
that is distributed. 

I am not prepared to argue; our organization is not 
prepared to argue that public servants should have a freeze 
on wages. If they are doing a job they should be paid 
accordingly. But quite clearly it is not either/or. We would 
prefer to see an end to food banks. We would prefer to see 
full employment. I think it is fair to say that if the approach 
that has been taken in this budget wins some plaudits from 
the Conference Board of Canada, it cannot be entirely out 
to lunch. 


The Chair: Thank you for your appearance here at 
the committee. 


DEREK WILKINSON 
The Chair: We will call on Mr Derek Wilkinson, 
Laurentian University, to come forward now, and make 
your presentation to the standing committee on finance 


and economic affairs. Welcome, sir, and you have one 
half-hour. 


Dr Wilkinson: You are 15 minutes early. Does this 
mean I get 45 minutes? 

The Chair: Are you representing yourself or the uni- 
versity? The research staff would like to know. 


Dr Wilkinson: I am representing myself. 

The Chair: Okay, you have half an hour, and out of that 
half an hour, at the end of your presentation, leave some time 
for the three parties to question your presentation, please. 


Dr Wilkinson: I will try not to take it all. 

The reason I asked to speak to the standing committee 
on finance and economic affairs is that I have been reading 
some criticisms of the current budget in the press. In par- 
ticular, some authors have declaimed the fact that it is a 
deficit budget. I should like to add my voice to those who 
support this budget and oppose changing it. I would partic- 
ularly oppose an attempt to push through a balanced bud- 
get without regard to the social consequences. 

My remarks will be based primarily on three claims. 
First, it is important to cushion the blow for those who are 
unemployed by maintaining basic social services. Second, 
expenditures on education and health are very appropriate, 
especially in a recession. Third, progress towards equity 
should not be compromised. The fact that these expendi- 
tures at the same time have a beneficial economic effect is 
an underlying and linking theme. 

Economic benefits: Perhaps the most important aspect 
of the context which applies to the budget is the fact that 
Ontario is experiencing a recession. A number of factories, 
businesses, mines etc, are laying off workers, reducing 
output and in many cases closing or moving to the United 
States. Some aspects of this appear to be caused by free 
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trade. Some aspects appear to be caused by the GST 
Stricting individuals’ spending. The high interest rq 
which have been maintained by the Bank of Canada n, 
also play some role. The end result is a significant o, 
striction of economic activity. | 

The tragedy is that the federal government has by 
maintaining a much higher deficit with spending on p, 
grams which do little for the economy. Grants to industy 
for modernization of equipment often lead to companies 
these industries buying capital equipment abroad and | 
ing less-skilled workers at home. 

In this context, the Ontario budget also makes g¢ 
economic sense in the short run. James Frank, chief eco; 
mist of the Conference Board of Canada states: “A tigt 
fiscal plan would have led to a significant delay in | 
recovery and contributed to further increases in wu 
employment, bankruptcies and lost output.” | 

Indeed, the Keynesian economic policies of this gy 
ernment are not substantially different from those follow 
by Franklin Delano Roosevelt, which helped pull Amer 
out of the Depression. The budget is economically rat 
nal; it is also socially responsible. 

Basic social services: The major point missed by ' 
critics is the effect of this recession on people. The rec 
sion has caused a great increase in unemployment. 1 
rates of unemployment can be obtained from economis 
what I want to emphasize is the real nature of this. Alm| 
everyone I know has relatives who are unemployed; t) 
of my brothers are currently unemployed; many of y 
students who have recently graduated are unemploy, 
Others are employed in jobs which they could have ¢ 
tained with no secondary education at all. This recessi 
means that significant numbers of Ontarians are sufferi 
in a very real way. | 

Dr Patrick Burman, a sociologist at University of We 
em Ontario, has done significant research on unemploy 
people’s activities. He demonstrated that for the first yi 
and a half many unemployed people work very hard! 
trying to get a job. After a year and a half, on average, th 
begin to lose their optimism and start to become resign 
They lose their self-esteem and their sense of dignity; th 
come to blame themselves. | 
1050 
People who are put through this crisis situation ofi 
experience greater difficulties with their health. Stud) 
have shown increased cigarette and alcohol consumpti« 
greater probability of disability, more distressed men 
health, etc. Some research has even shown that the mé 
threat of unemployment causes reduced eke 
wellbeing. The health problems consequently lead to + 
creases in health care costs. . 

Unemployment also leads to family stress. Burm 
found that relationships within the family suffer as 1 
family becomes responsible for bearing the economic bi 
den. Children will suffer because of difficulties the fam/ 
faces, if indeed the family remains together. We pred! 
that the first response for children will be declining sche 
grades and a greater propensity to drop out of school. T 
long term may bring higher delinquency rates and hen 
greater costs in law enforcement, as well as an increas 
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4 for social workers in schools. The reality is that these 
al costs are not often measured. 
[ am currently engaged with another sociology profes- 
and two economics professors at Laurentian in a study 
jetermine exactly how these factors intermingle in 
hern Ontario. Our study uses Elliot Lake as an instance 
ook at the combined economic and social effects of 
ig laid off. It will also look at the effects of various 
ernment assistance efforts. I have appended a two-page 
eral description of our project to the written presenta- 
| in case you would like more details. Our hope is that 
research will uncover the most effective strategies for 
vering assistance. 
If it is important to minimize the social costs, to cush- 
the effects, it is important to do proper research on 
vention processes. If the main aim is to balance the 
lget no matter what results ensue, then such research is 
tless. We do not prioritize balancing the budget over 
hioning the effects of unemployment and economic cri- 
because budget-balancing may be much more expen- 
2 in the long run. Once all the indirect consequences of 
economic crisis accumulate, they may entail a greater 
icit than would a tight-fisted, narrow-minded, Uncle 
ooge conservatism. 
We can show this by counterposing two hypothetical 
sstions. How difficult could it be to recover from the 
ncial costs after the recession is over? How difficult 
ild it be to recover from the social costs after the reces- 
n is over? The obvious answer is that a financial deficit 
uch easier to recover from than is a social deficit; thus, 
importance of the government’s present policy of mini- 
zing the social costs. It makes good long-run sense. 
Education and health: Educational spending must be 
intained. When the recession is over, it is the education 
the workforce that will determine how well develop- 
nt advances. Apart from the regular multiplier effect on 
» demand for goods and services in an area, education 
tributes to greater employee productivity in the future. 
id the best time to train people is during times of reces- 
yn when people are not otherwise in demand. In times of 
pansion, industry’s demand for labour is quite high. 
1erefore, to avoid competing with industries, it is best to 
vest more in training during periods of recession. The 
\vernment’s program to expand and maintain services is 
tticularly appropriate in its emphasis on maintaining 
ending on education. 

The other important aspect of education is that it builds 
ype. It counteracts the tendency towards despair through 
igaging people in a process of development, a social pro- 
ss through which they become more empowered and 
iowledgeable about their citizenship rights. This hope 
in help people survive through difficult times. 

The difficulty we have experienced getting funding for 
Ir project to employ interviewers and coders to document 
e processes of adjustment to layoffs leads me to a mod- 
ate criticism. There appears to be no mechanism in the 
svernment, with this budget, for long-term analysis of the 
‘oblems Ontarians will face, no emphasis on research. 
ut this is something which should be important for a 
svernment which wants to ensure the long-run prosperity 
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of working families. Somehow there should be some funds 
allocated for socially relevant, long-term research which is 
not part of the regular bureaucratic process aimed at imme- 
diate problems. 

Some of the budget deficit is based on spending for 
health. This has been a growing problem for many govern- 
ments, not just the Ontario government. Here, the agree- 
ment limiting doctors’ salaries through OHIP is a landmark 
in beginning to establish control over expenses. What the 
population wants is not health cuts, but the means of con- 
trolling the growth of health expenditures. And this is a 
problem which the government has been facing. 

Equity: Projects which create social equity are also im- 
portant. A significant aspect of the budget is funding for 
employment equity. Provision of increased day care fund- 
ing is an important accompaniment. Some would say there 
is no point proceeding with equity during a recession: Wait 
until good times when it can be achieved at no expense. 
But it is important to continue meaningful progress to- 
wards equity in the worst of times. Basic citizenship rights 
which have been denied in the past, particularly for 
women, should not have to await governmental surpluses. 
Women deserve equality now, and this government should 
be applauded for taking positive steps towards that equality. 

Immediate results of the policy at Laurentian: Just for 
the record, I would like to point out that the opinions | 
express are mine and not those of the university. The job 
creation capital development program in this budget af- 
fecting Laurentian University combines social support, ed- 
ucational development and progress towards equity. 

The almost $2 million contributed by the government 
as part of job creation capital projects will provide office 
space. Both research and teaching have suffered greatly 
from lack of space at Laurentian. In addition, facilities are 
being provided for the disabled in the form of appropriate 
elevators and washrooms, a long-overdue development. 
Support for the development of a francophone day care 
centre at the university is also an important step. 

Conclusion: The bottom line for budget critics is what 
should be cut. Food and housing for the unemployed? Ed- 
ucation and health for the majority? Or equity for women, 
the handicapped and minorities? This budget does not cut 
these. It stimulates demand and maintains hope, through 
spending on job creation and educational programs. 

I would like to thank you for giving the public the 
opportunity to become involved in the political process 
and to give more input than they are usually allowed. But 
please do not change the overall thrust of the budget. Do 
not opt for a social deficit merely to balance the budget. 
Think of many people at the bottom who need the social 
programs. They need these programs to survive, to keep 
their dignity and to keep skills intact, looking towards the 
end of this recession. 

Mr Sutherland: Thank you, Dr Wilkinson, for your 
presentation. I am almost tempted to pass for the time 
being and let Mr Kwinter come up with his response to the 
Mr Frank comment, but I will not do that. 

You talked about critics saying where the cuts should 
be. We heard Mr McLean ask the last witness who in 
Ontario had said that there should be cuts to the programs. 
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It is interesting to note that the opposition parties have 
been what I would call very coy on that, saying that those 
should not be cut. 

But they have also been very critical of the high deficit, 
and when I think of the third party and the tax fighter 
himself, Mr Harris, not wanting to raise taxes—and cer- 
tainly good economic theory says you should not raise 
taxes, particularly business taxes, which we have not done 
in this budget—I really wonder if the only logical conclu- 
sion would be that they are suggesting cutting services as 
the way of balancing the budget. I would hope they will at 
some point elaborate on how they would have operated the 
budget, whether they would have had the deficit or 
whether they would have cut services, or would they have 
actually raised taxes? 

We have you here today in terms of sociological per- 
spective and what impact a recession has. I think what you 
are Saying is that if we had not maintained the services, the 
longer people go without a job or are laid off, the more 
their self-esteem goes down, and the more they lose their 
confidence, and the longer it is going to take them to get 
back into the job cycle, and the more services they are 
going to use. I think that is really what we want to hear out 
of these hearings, what the impact of the recession has 
been on people and what that means for the longer term in 
terms of taking advantage of the recovery. 

I want to pick up on your point about training. You 
express some concerns. Give us an honest evaluation of 
the education and training programs in this budget? Have 
we done enough. Should more have been done? 

1100 


Dr Wilkinson: Oh, I am not unhappy with the educa- 
tion and training programs in this budget. No, given the 
circumstances of the recession, there is some necessity to 
limit expenditures and I think the budget has preserved 
allocations for education. The part that I added was some- 
thing on provision for research for general social problems, 
which does not really come under education and training. 

Mr Sutherland: In your research, have you come 
across other types of programs that are particularly effective 
and needed in dealing with the type of impact a recession 
and layoffs have on people? If you have, can you give us 
some idea what types of programs they are and what issues 
they need to focus on? 

Dr Wilkinson: No, but I think educational upgrading 
is quite important. A lot of the people in Elliot Lake, as far 
as we can see, are actually going back for educational 
upgrading and will go on. 

Ms M. Ward: One particular comment you made—I 
was walking back from picking up a coffee—it really hit 
me and | think it is something we should engrave in our 
minds. You said it is easier to recover from a financial 
deficit than from a social deficit. I am not sure if those 
were your exact words. 

Dr Wilkinson: Yes, exactly. 

Ms M. Ward: I think that is very relevant and we 
should remember it. I certainly will try. When you were 
mentioning the conference board I just thought we might 
suggest that we speak of Informetrica, instead because the 
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witnesses who are referencing the conference board 
getting a big response out of the opposition. Mr McCrac 
also was quite complimentary about the budget. That is 
alternative reference for people to use. 


Mr McLean: I appreciate your brief. It was very 
done and I want to say that I do not think anybody | 
been calling for a balanced budget. I do not know anyb 
who does. It would not matter which government was 
we would be in the position of a deficit. But the questic 
have—and you touched on it briefly—is about skills traini 

It is very important to me because it is an opporti 
time to be training people for their skills. I have not S( 
anything in the budget that is going to help that. Have y 
That is the problem I have. You indicate that it is import 
and it does not directly reflect that it is going to take pli 
until a few years down the road. What are your comme 
with regard to skills training? 


Dr Wilkinson: I am not sure what you mean by s 
training, but it seems to me that general education is wha’ 
needed in our current social position, because what happ 
is that people will not likely have the same job over th 
lifetime, so they will have to have more general abiliti 
Some of the skills training programs are focused narrow 
I am not saying I am opposed to skills training but I thinl 
would be wrong to say, “Let’s just train people specifica 
for these jobs,” because those jobs may not be there af 
another decade. It may be different kinds of economic ¢ 
cumstances or different kinds of technological circumstane, 

It is important to give people a general education | 
that they can teach themselves. So I support education | 
general rather than specific skills training, but I do thi, 
as you Say, it is important to maintain the training for ski 
that are going to be— | 


Mr McLean: You touched on the doctors’ salaries bei 
capped. What else in the health field would you do—it i 
third of our budget—to try to hold the line on health sper 
ing, SO to speak? What other avenue? There is a hospital| 
Ontario now, and I am not advocating it is right, but wh! 
people leave the hospital and they have pills to take hon, 
they are charging them for those pills. That is a kind 
service—I do not know, I guess they could not give the 
any, but give them a prescription so that they would go a 
buy them. They are giving them from the drugstores in t} 
hospital and charging them for them. What avenue wou 
you see to try to control some of the spending in health a 


Dr Wilkinson: I agree. As I said, a lot of governmer 
are having trouble with health care. I think it is quite 
difficult problem. My area is actually sociology of educati! 
so I do not know a lot about health care. I agree that expen! 
should be limited, but I really am not sure how to doit. 


Mr McLean: I enjoyed your brief. I agreed with me 
of it but not quite all. 


Mr Kwinter: You just happen to be the first opportuni 
I have had to talk about James Frank. I do not want you 
think this in any way reflects on you, but it is kind 
interesting in that virtually every single person who h 
come before this committee, who wants to quote an expe 
that is supportive of it, refers to James Frank. . 


. 
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I do not know whether you have seen this or not, but 
was a chart that appeared in the Financial Times. It 
;, “How Well Economists Called the Shots.” It evaluated 
top 15 economists in Canada. They have taken a look at 
r record over the years and they said, “Here’s how 
arate they are.” When they list them, number 15, the last 
on the list, is James Frank. The year before, he was 
4 on the list, so he is getting better or worse, depending 
how you look at it. But out of 15 last year, he was 
aber 15. He was the worst projector of what the econ- 
y was going to do. I wanted to put that into the record. 


Dr Wilkinson: Yes, but this is not Playboy. This is the 
ancial Times, right, that is reading this? 
Mr Kwinter: This is the Financial Times. 


Dr Wilkinson: They have to pick out particular 
igs. I would not want to defend— 

Mr Kwinter: No, what they have done is they have 
bd across the whole sector of the economy all of these 
igs and they have said, “Here is how these people per- 
med in their projections.” 

I will give an example. When we had our budget hear- 
s, we brought in a man, Mr deBever, who we thought 
1a good handle on this. Last year, he was third out of 15 
i this year he is fourth out of 15. He is still up around 
same level. No one ever quotes him. They always 
bte James Frank. The point I just want to make is that of 
15 top economists, he is number 15. I just wanted to 
that on the record. 

Dr Wilkinson: Can I be honest and add another an- 
er to that? 

Mr Kwinter: You do not have to apologize for him. 


Dr Wilkinson: I would like to say I actually thought 
out excising that. I thought it was not a good thing for 
» to quote because many times in the past I have dis- 
reed with what the Conference Board of Canada has 
id. So it looks bad if I just say here—because I did not 
nt you to listen to me just because it was the conference 
ard. I actually think it is— 


Mr Kwinter: You do not have to apologize for him. 


Mr Phillips: Just one little comment on the OMA 
reement, by the way, just for a point of information. 
ther than controlling it, it is now in the hands of an 
dependent arbitrator. My own judgement is that the gov- 
ament has completely lost control of it, and it now has 
thing to do with the government. The arbitrator will 
ake that decision in the future. That is just a point of 
formation for you. 

Through this exercise, my own feeling on all of this is 
at we are all listening to forecasters. We will only know 
year from now—I think a year, maybe a little bit 
nger—whether the budget is good or bad. 

I am going to keep all these briefs. That is why I liked 
yur quoting the Conference Board of Canada. I think you 
ay live to regret the conference board. 

But my question to you really is this. I think most of 
e critics of the budget have been concerned about the 
venue side of the budget, the economic activity. All of 
ir budgets are the same. We get some monty and we 



























spend some money. Some years we spend more than we 
make, some years, hopefully, we spend less than we make. 
I guess you are saying to us, “Listen, I think this is the 
right budget to ensure the economic future of this prov- 
ince.” That surprised me a little bit, because the budget 
called for an unemployment rate of 10% next year. It calls, 
you say, for a Keynesian theory, but it calls for deficits ad 
infinitum of $8 billion to $10 billion. It is not a Keynesian 
budget of surpluses and deficits. A year from now, you are 
saying to us, we will come back here and you believe this 
budget will have been the budget to generate the right 
economic activity to ensure wellbeing in the future. That is 
the concern of our party, I know, and I suspect of the third 
party, but you are convinced this budget will get the econ- 
omy of Ontario going. If that is the case, what would you 
expect a year from now in terms of things like unemploy- 
ment and deficits? 


Dr Wilkinson: Maybe I did not express myself very 
well. I do not think that this budget will get the economy 
going. I think, as someone said earlier about the 30 cents 
for the federal government, that we are part of Canada, we 
are part of North America and we are in a free trade agree- 
ment. A government budget is not the only thing that af- 
fects our economy. There are many other things that are 
going on. So one year from now, I cannot say that there 
will be a change in this. 

What I am saying is that I think the budget, the way it 
is done in terms of the deficit, is doing the kinds of things 
which are likely to be successful if there are things which 
can be successful. Maybe there are not. I am not very 
happy about what I expect to see next year. I have seen a lot 
of industries close which I did not want to leave Ontario or 
to leave Canada. I do not know what can happen on that. 


The Chair: Thank you very much for appearing before 
this committee. 

Mr Sutherland: Mr Chair, just before we continue, I 
was wondering if all the committee members could have a 
copy of this article that was referred to on the rating of the 
economists. 

The Chair: Okay, fine. I will see that the clerk copies it. 

I would like to note that the Elk Lake and District 
Chamber of Commerce had the wrong date on their calen- 
dar, so they are not appearing today. What we will do is 
ask the Théatre du Nouvelle Ontario, if they happen to be 
present right now, for their presentation. Since we wind up 
with the group that is on for 11:30, this committee will 
recess for 20 minutes until 11:30. 

The committee recessed at 1113. 
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The Chair: I would like to inform the committee that 
the clerk has just checked with the last group, the Théatre du 
Nouvelle Ontario, and they are not going to be appearing. 
So this committee will recess until 1 0’clock. 

Mr Sutherland: Just before we recess, I would like to 
make a couple of comments on this chart that Mr Kwinter 
referred to. Mr Kwinter suggested that somehow, because 
Mr Frank was 15th on the list, we should not accept his 
arguments as being credible. Remember, this is the top 15 
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overall, and we know there are far more than 15 econo- 

mists in the country, so I think we should look at it as a 

positive sign that Mr Frank is on the top-15 list in the 

country and not so much the fact that he is ranked 15th. 
The Chair: Mr Kwinter, would you like to reply? 


Mr Kwinter: Every single person who comes for- 
ward, if he quotes any economist, has been quoting James 
Frank. My only concern is that, when you consider that of 
the top 15 economists he is 15th, why are they not quoting 
anyone else? Why not quote some of the other economists, 
who are critical? That was my only point. If he had ap- 
peared as number 1, I can assure you that you would be 
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saying: “Take a look at this. This guy is number 1.” 
fact that he is number 15, you are saying, “But after’ 
he’s still in the top 15.” That is fine. I have no quarrel y 
that. I just happened to come across this by sheer accid: 
I looked at it and I said: “Now, isn’t that interesting? 
the top 15, he is 15th.” That was all. 

Mr McLean: The interesting point of it all is that, 
government side never had that at all; it had to come ft 
the opposition. 

The Chair: We are officially recessed now. 


The committee recessed at 1135. 
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The committee resumed at 1303. 


IAIN MACDONALD 


The Chair: We will resume our budget hearings at the 
ding committee on finance and economic affairs. The 
t group we would like to call is the Manitoulin Health 
| Social Services Advisory Committee. Would you 
ase identify yourself for Hansard. You have one half- 
ir. Make your presentation and leave some time at the 
| for questions and answers of the three parties. The three 
ties will wind up dividing the time equally. I welcome 
1 to this committee. We will be waiting for your brief. 


Mr Macdonald: My name is Iain Macdonald. I have 

spelling on copies of my presentation so that Hansard 
1 get that right. The part of Scotland I was born in 
‘med to have its own variations of spelling both Jain and 
icdonald, so I will leave that for the record to clarify. 

I was tempted not to come because while I chair a 
mmittee which is important to the life of Manitoulin 
and, I think my remarks are mainly personal. J thought 
© compassionately, being a minister, of what kind of 
nd-numbing experience this must get to be for you to 
ve to listen to everybody. But when I reflected on it, I 
yught, what the heck, I am a citizen and this is what you 
: here to do. So let me extend my personal welcome to 
u to rainbow country and say only that while Sudbury is 
ine city in which to gather for these hearings, what a pity 
is that we could not have provided you the wonderful 
spitality of Manitoulin Island today. 

Mr Sutherland: That would have been a good place 
go. ~ 

Mr Macdonald: I bear Sudbury no grudge in this, nor 
eak I with envy, but I am bound to observe that your own 
llbeing would have been immeasurably enhanced by the 
autiful, serene surroundings of our island. Perhaps you will 
ve the good fortune to visit us there in the near future. 
The Manitoulin Health and Social Services Advisory 
ymmittee comprises consumers, providers and elected 
unicipal representatives and meets monthly to discuss 
alth and social service issues affecting Manitoulin dis- 
ct. The committee has a reporting relationship with the 
anitoulin Municipal Association and the Manitoulin- 
idbury District Health Council, and with the Ministry of 
ommunity and Social Services for seniors programs. 

- The committee has not discussed the provincial budget as 
ich, so I have no resolution from it to convey to you, nor 
deed has it directed me to make any particular submission 
you. My comments today are accordingly personal, albeit 
iriched by my experience with the committee. 

I appear today to commend the Ontario budget but not 
extol it. I deplore the deficit and its extraordinary amount. 
ny thinking person in Ontario or in Canada would surely 
sree. But I do not see what defensible alternative was 
vailable to any new government in the circumstances. In 
at sense, this seems to me a non-partisan deficit rather 
ian one caused by what some in the media have leaped to 
varacterize as socialistic principles of the New Democrat 
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government. Even the former Liberal government would 
have been looking at a deficit in excess of $8 billion, given 
the shortfalls in provincial revenue caused by the recession 
and cuts in federal transfer payments. 

I might add a third factor affecting revenue about 
which I can only speculate, but which I would welcome 
any discussion about. That is what a friend has described 
to me or named for me as the “underground economy,” by 
which increasingly people work for cash payments as a 
means of evading the need to pay tax. The existence of that 
is made known to me in my hat as a minister through the 
privacy of the confessional. I cannot really speculate on what 
information has come to you about that, but the impression 
I have is that its impact on tax collections must be substantial. 

Those are factors that I think even the Liberals would 
have had to deal with. The argument that acute recession in 
Ontario called for some public works pump-priming 
would surely have had some persuasive force with a party 
that advertises pride in its compassion. 

It seems clear today from what they have said, and | 
suppose your being here today demonstrates that they said 
it, that the provincial wing of the PCs devoutly wish the 
deficit had been smaller. But I do not know by what process 
they would have provided reductions had they won office 
last September instead of the present government, because 
to take a dollar out of the deficit, logically you have to take 
that dollar out of provincial programs. Either they were 
simply going to impose such cuts holus-bolus or they 
would have been obliged to enter into some such consultative 
process as this, which they urged, and the deficit, provincial 
credit rating and time frame would have been about the 
same. In that sense, I see this as a non-partisan deficit. 

One great benefit of this budget is that the government 
has sustained the level of health and social services at a 
time when they were sometimes desperately needed. It is 
not merely that the so-called safety net of the province was 
kept intact; its effectiveness was protected. Any social pro- 
gram is affected rather traumatically by funding cuts. What 
may seem to an outsider as simply a matter of tinkering 
with the scale of things here and there, from the inside 
becomes a time-consuming preoccupation with sorting out 
whose ox is to be gored how badly. The case load inevitably 
suffers during the process of readjustment. 
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We did not need to overlap that sort of year of trauma- 
tized professionals with the present year of traumatized 
clients whose jobs, hopes, morale, and sometimes homes 
and families as well, have evaporated in the course of 
corporate downsizings and restructurings. 

The collateral benefit has been that the budget also 
sustained a base level of economic activity which has insu- 
lated us from the worst shocks of the recession. You might 
have thought, for example, that interest rates and the addition 
of GST would have eradicated tourism in Ontario this year. 
In fact, the reports are that Manitoulin Island has enjoyed a 
good season so far, after a somewhat scary slow start. 
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Whatever people might have said about the budget, the 
indications are that a great many have been able to con- 
tinue to enjoy life in spite of the recession. Lord Keynes 
prescribed government spending as a remedy for hard 
times. These have been hard times and the prescription 
seems to have helped the patient. 

Perhaps as important is that the budget invested in 
Ontario’s infrastructure at a time when such investment is 
jeopardized by federal policies unseen in Canada since the 
Bennett government in the early 1930s. 

Cuts in provincial programs may well have to come for 
compelling reasons of economic prudence. But for this 
year, at least, the highways have been repaired, bridges 
maintained, GO service continued, hospitals operated in- 
tact, seniors housed, young people educated and more peo- 
ple employed. We have had time to begin to think how and 
where, if they are to come, cuts might best take place in 
our communities. 

Let me digress briefly to allude to one problem. Keynes- 
ian approaches to economic policy have been under attack 
in recent years, because while it is easy to do as Keynes 
urged and spend in hard times, it has been all too easy for 
past PC and Liberal governments at federal and provincial 
levels to spend in good times too. Not just for the sake of 
Keynes’s credibility, but for its own, the new government 
will have to show that it can break with the good-time 
Champagne Charlie pattern of profligacy established by its 
predecessors. 

A new economic theory of popular government has 
emerged in consequence of that profligacy, which many 
call small-c conservative and which has acquired the status 
of hallowed doctrine with the federal government and 
some of the provinces. The theory holds that political par- 
ties operate in a free market of competing interest groups 
which bargain votes at election time for program funds 
during the life of governments. This marketplace gener- 
ates, according to the theory, an irresistible pressure upon 
governments to spend, in order to buy coalitions which 
will re-elect them. 

It strikes me as a curiously fatalistic theory to call 
“conservative” which excises all operation of reason or 
principle from the working of such a supposedly free market. 
The theory is shallow and trivializes the society it is sup- 
posed to model. It assumes that voters are always and only 
perfectly rational about their limited particular interests. It 
also assumes that no government can ever afford just to 
tell the truth to its people about major problems or debate 
openly with them over principles of policy. If the theory 
were valid, there would be neither point nor hope to these 
hearings. The worst we can say is that the evidence is not 
yet in on that score for this government, for which I think 
many people hold great hopes. 

To move on, let me suggest, in response to a remark 
attributed to Premier Rae some months ago, that I believe 
it is important to document in the annual provincial budget 
accounting the portion spent on investment in human and 
physical infrastructure. 

New roads, public buildings, education and research 
are perhaps the most readily recognizable aspects of such 
investment. There may well be something of a grey area in 
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distinguishing between the capital cost of an upgrade q 
the operating cost of maintenance. For all ministries, ho 
ever, it should be possible to separate out bona fide capi 
from operating costs and to report these clearly in the budg 
because if cuts are to become necessary, as Keynes propos. 
it is on the capital side of the ledger that they should td 
temporary effect rather than on base budgets for operations. 

I do not want to suggest that the human services shot 
be exempted from cuts. It is to say, first, that when defic; 
must be reduced, in those areas too there are capital 0, 
lays—pools of discretionary or onetime funds—which 
be targeted first. 

It is also to say that the government must be very cautig 
about viewing contract or targeted grant programs—pi 
grams which are initiated by the government but generz 
for reasons of cost are contracted out to a third-pay 
agency—as able to be cut on a par with capital costs. A gr 
many good programs are now being provided that way, { 
instance, nursing homes or our local literacy program, al 
it would be cruel to lose what has been needed for so lon! 

It may be possible to reduce such contract services, 
that decision should not be imposed by fiat, but taken at 
in concert with the local level. The case, of course, | 
somewhat different with grant-funded programs which 
sult from local initiative. The local community, i 
should have a say in whether these are cut. | 

The importance of local consultation in deciding t 
extent and application of funding cuts, if they are to com, 
cannot be overemphasized. If this is accepted as a procé 
value, certain implications follow. In the first place, it su 
gests that the government will be forthright in presenting 
flexible, multi-year plan, saying what the problems are al 
stating its budget goals. Nobody likes cuts and the spirit 
partisanship cannot be wholly absent, but then nobody sd 
government is supposed to be easy. If it can be open, he 
est, consultative and fair, as Hamlet said, ’tis a oa 
tion devoutly to be wished. | 

So far as human service programs are concerned, i i 
when and if there are to be funding cuts, it is imperati) 
that an effective mechanism exist at the local level to ¢ 
cutting priorities, involving local communities in great 
planning and co-ordination roles. It seems to me, just | 
comment to the side for a minute, that this has been, 
clarion call in all the recent policy reports I have read | 
human services from government, whether it is dealij 
with long-term care, the reports from the Premier’s heal 
council or Children First. All of them emphasize the need { 
local involvement in defining needs and setting priorities 

There is a need for a mechanism to make it work and 
seems to me the prerequisite for such a local role in ru 
areas such as the district of Manitoulin is to begin now} 
have the accounting for our human services broken dov 
in sufficient detail to show the full capital and operat’ 
dollar content of the funding envelopes for our area, b 
cause otherwise we cannot judge how to make the decisio 
asked of us. 

The alternative is that we will simply be told by pr 
gram managers in Toronto or here in Sudbury what we ji 
going to have or not have. While that is largely the prese 
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lity, it is not a healthy situation. In a time of program 
s it would be an unacceptable one. 

Let me close with just one unrelated and perhaps 
lly gratuitous suggestion. Last Thursday I took my 
fe and our five year old to catch a plane at the new 
inal 3 in Toronto. There were certain last-minute ex- 
es for parking and a hasty meal, so we cashed a well 
blished brand of traveller’s cheque for 

US$50 at the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce 
ch in the departure concourse. To my astonishment, 
service charge for this was $4. 

It seems to me that if major chartered banks feel free to 
e back what was in effect 8% of that transaction, the 
vince ought to have the right to take its 8% as well, 
cially since your 8% is only of the fee, not of the 
ar value of the transaction. I would gladly pay Ontario 
extra 32 cents for the privilege of seeing in the next 
dget just how much the banks have managed to collect 
that and similar service charges this year, and the PST 
venue therefrom would be a new and useful contribution 
aying off the deficit we all deploringly accept. 


0 


Mr Kwinter: I do not have a question per se. I apolo- 
re; I got in a little late in your presentation, but I was 
ty taken with some of things you had to say. I was 
dering, your proposition is that local entities should 
ve greater control over what funds they get and how 
fi spend them. 

Mr Macdonald: We should have a share in the control. 


Mr Kwinter: I think it is laudable. I think that people 
local communities have the best idea of what their require- 
ents are and should not be dictated to by bureaucrats or 
liticians, say, in Toronto. The major concern of course, 
tich is what has happened over the years, is that it works 
ll in an ideal situation where everybody is knowledgeable, 
eryone is responsible and everybody does what he his 
pposed to do. Where you have the breakdown is where 
uu do not have those people with that ability. That of course 
the problem. How do you keep some fiscal responsibility, 

control to make sure that the taxpayer’s dollar is being 
ent not necessarily wisely, because that is a matter of opin- 
n, but that there is some accountability? 


Mr Macdonald: I do not advocate a transfer of control 

















‘our level. What I would like to see is our involvement in - 


e control process at our level. I think you retain responsi- 
lity for service standards and for raising the funds and 
sbursing the funds, and all that I think is right and 
‘Oper, just as there is at present, let’s say dialogue on the 
lestion of what is needed and what takes priority. That 
nd of dialogue I think needs to be enriched and extended. 

In terms of what I take to be an implication of your 
iestion—what resources are needed in a rural area like 
€ district of Manitoulin to be able to handle that kind of 
sponsibility—part of the answer is that an awful lot can 
: done by concerned volunteers because in our community, 
st to take the particular case, individual tenure tends to 
> very long term; people are there for life. We export our 
ids, not our adults. If people manage to stay and get a job 
E some kind, they tend to stay for ever. When somebody 


in his 30s, say, begins to get interested in human services 
and gets involved, he tends to stay with things. So you get 
a lot of volunteer expertise growing on people and it is not 
really difficult to encourage that, particularly, I think, if 
organizations like the one I chair continue to have an in- 
volvement with established political organizations like the 
municipal association and so on. I do not know if I am 
really answering your question. 


Mr B. Ward: Thank you for your presentation. I 
found it very informative. 


Mr Macdonald: I take it you are not Margery’s 
brother? 


Ms M. Ward: No. 


Mr B. Ward: No. The Wards are taking over, though. 
I found it very informative and I think that your presence here 
is very worth while. Based on your experience on Manitoulin 
Island—I was out there I think in May to assist in announcing 
a program with the native people on reserves, a certificate 
program so they could build houses on reserves. I was im- 
pressed with the local leadership, from people I have met. 


Mr Macdonald: So am I. 


Mr B. Ward: Yes. Could you, in your experience in 
chairing the committee you are on, briefly describe how 
things are on Manitoulin? 


Mr Macdonald: Compared to Oka we are in heaven. 
Our native/non-native relationships are, I think, as good as 
they have ever been. Last year I was honoured to be the 
master of ceremonies in our Gore Bay arena for the sign- 
ing of a friendship treaty between the native peoples of 
Manitoulin and the rest of us, which included a pledge to 
work together on all issues because all issues on the island 
affect us jointly. 

We have 12,000 people—the population of Port 
Hope—in an area roughly the size of Prince Edward Island 
and in terms of resident population we are roughly one 
third native, mostly concentrated in the east end, but in one 
way or another sprinkled all over the island in five different 
reserve areas. I suppose there is a residue of some racism, 
but the relationship seems to work well on many levels. 

Manitoulin bands are involved in the MMA, the mu- 
nicipal association. We have two native representatives 
who are both involved with native services on our commit- 
tee. It is of course a complicating factor that funding for 
them tends to be federal and the funding for the non-native 
community tends to be provincial. We are discussing with 
them ways of collaborating more concretely in terms of the 
kind of question Mr Kwinter raised. Our municipal associ- 
ation has put forward, with a lot of support, the proposition 
that Manitoulin needs to have an autonomous planning and 
co-ordination body, and it is our purpose that this commit- 
tee that I chair evolve, in short order, into that. We see 
them as involved in that. I cannot say at this time that it is 
clear exactly who is going to be involved, but certainly 
ambulances; I am a volunteer in the Gore Bay ambulance. 
If someone needs an ambulance, they get it. 

Mr B. Murdoch: I can relate to Manitoulin Island. It 
is not too far from my riding. 


Mr Macdonald: Where are you? 
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Mr B. Murdoch: Grey, Owen Sound, so we are not too 
far, just up the peninsula and over in the Chi-Cheemaun. It 
is nice to hear a non-partisan report come to us here. 

Mr Macdonald: I do not know if it is non-partisan, 
but I tried to be objective. 


Mr B. Murdoch: That is what we got and we appreci- 
ate those kinds of briefs. About the credibility, I think local 
municipalities probably have a lot more credibility some- 
times than Queen’s Park. I think you could maybe look 
after that better than some of the credibility we get from 
Queen’s Park. I am talking about the bureaucracy, not 
maybe the politicians so much. 

There is one question I want to ask you. You tried to be 
non-partisan. The government has predicted that it is going 
to be in deficit funding for the next four years. That is a 
concern. I do not think anybody would argue that they 
would not have a deficit this year—maybe not as much, 
some of us feel—but the problem is deficit financing for 
the next four years. There does not seem to be any light at 
the end of the tunnel. What do you say about that? 


Mr Macdonald: I am not comfortable with that at all, 
Mr Murdoch. I am not comfortable in my own life or in 
the province’s life with deficit funding as a way of life. I 
have a lot of respect for Floyd Laughren and his ability. I 
guess I can only say in a vaguely partisan way that I think 
if Floyd Laughren can find a way to trim the sails of that 
kind of deficit, he is going to do it. I would urge him to do 
it. My main concern would be that the process by which it 
would be achieved be this kind of process. To go back to 
an implication of Mr Kwinter’s question, if and when cuts 
do come, and I expect they will have to come, we really 
need to have a say in what happens, and in different ways. 
There are going to be all kinds of complications. 

There are certain kinds of programs in areas such as 
ours that I think are vulnerable in ways they might not be 
elsewhere. I do not want to make too much of that, but I am 
thinking of women’s shelter programs in particular, which are 
not always as well-regarded in the country as they deserve 
to be. I have people complain to me that they challenge 
family values. In my business, I am expected to be sympa- 
thetic to that, but I fear it is going to be important to find 
ways of protecting certain kinds of service and certain 
kinds of committees. Yours and mine may both be alike in 
that. I think it is going to be important that the process of 
working on the deficit be looked at, as well as the fact of it. 

Mr McLean: I have a couple of short questions. The 
first one, Mr Macdonald, is who invited you here today? 
Did you get a call? How come you are here today? 

Mr Macdonald: My wife was the candidate who got 
within 207 votes of Mike Brown last year. She said to me: 
“You are involved with human services. Why not go tell 
them what you think?” I thought it sounded like a great idea. 

Mr McLean: So you are here in a partisan way, then? 


Mr Macdonald: I am a partisan here, but I do not 
think I am here in a partisan way. 


Mr McLean: The second question is short and simple. 
It is about the Manitoulin Health and Social Services Advi- 
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sory Committee. What is their priority at this time? 
is their greatest need? 


Mr Macdonald: To get control over our own aff. 
and to improve our capacity to do planning and co-ordit 
tion instead of what the description says, to simply disc 
issues. We are not capable of taking that kind of role yet. 


The Chair: Thank you for your report to the commit 
and for attending. | 


Mr Macdonald: Boy, this is worse than preaching 
will tell you. I have half a dozen extra copies of this. Ev 
though it took until 4 am, I had fun. Thank you. 
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CITY OF ELLIOT LAKE 


The Chair: Next will be the city of Elliot Lake counc 
Wilma Sanderson, alderman. Welcome to the commi 
and the budget hearings. You can start proceeding wh 
we are handing out the briefs, so it gives you enough tir 
to get questions and answers in at the end. 


Mrs Sanderson: Attached to the proposal I have i 
today is quite a lengthy summary of information that I 
lieve will be summed up in our proposal. It shows the thin 
the community has been through in the past year and 
devastating their impact has been. It also shows what \ 
are trying to achieve, given the devastating situation \ 
are in. I will try to summarize and highlight the facts. . 

You are fully aware by this time that the Elliot La) 
miners have suffered over 2,000 layoffs, and the elimi 
tion as well of 6,210 jobs in the area. This has created | 
economic and social strain on the community, both oni 
dividuals and the infrastructure. Assistance has had to | 
provided for these workers to allow them to adjust to the 
new economic reality and to continue on with their lives. 

On April 2, 1991, the Minister of Northern Developme: 
the Honourable Shelley Martel, and the Minister of Natu 
Resources, the Honourable Bud Wildman, set up a workil 
group in the area with the express mandate of providing ; 
opportunity for consultation with the province to ensu| 
area representation in identifying viable plans to help am 
liorate the impact of uranium mine downsizing. The wor 
ing group developed recommendations on critical issues 
the following areas: adjustment measures, temporary jot 
creation of an economic transition period, social assi 
tance, and economic diversification projects. Proposals fi 
projects were identified that totalled $592 million. 

Last fall, the first layoffs occurred: 1,600 jobs in R 
Algom. From that first impact, only about 600 miners a 
left here. This spring, Denison Mines announced furth’ 
layoffs of 400 workers, as well as 13 weeks of tempora: 
shutdown for its entire workforce. The company expel 
enced an economic setback and will eliminate 700 mo 
mining jobs and an estimated 560 support jobs by 1992. , 
April 1992, the mine will close. The working group note 
that to date 3,450 mining jobs have been or will be elim 
nated. This decline would result in additional job loss « 
2,760 in the service and support sector. Some $280 millic 
of economic activity will be lost in that area. 

All of the above dramatic reduction in both the mint 
and manpower is due to the cancelling of contracts t 
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ario Hydro. Its major purchases are being made in Sas- 
shewan. We tried to pressure the government to have 
dro buy 100% of its uranium from Elliot Lake, but to 
avail. We have been trying to develop something else 
- could boost up this community, with long-term stabil- 
for future development in the diversification of our 
al economy. 

The city of Elliot Lake was born of the uranium industry. 
arly 40 years ago, in the early 1950s, rich uranium ore 
yosits were discovered in Elliot Lake. We first incorpo- 
sd as an improvement district in 1955, as a township in 
56, as a town in 1976, and as a city in 1991. In 1966, the 
eral government committed to a five-year stabilization 
gram for Elliot Lake. We grew from there, increasing 
‘housing by 3,266. New sewage plant costs were $30 
ion, expansion to the hospital was $6 million, and the 
litional five schools and college campus costs were 
),600,000. The total of $300 million in capital invest- 
nt made over 15 years is now at risk. 

The provincial budget, while running a considerable 
‘cit, must focus on assistance to northern Ontario com- 
nities, particularly single-resource communities such as 


kes it extremely difficult for those communities to di- 
sify their economies and attract business. In many in- 
nces, they lack needed resources to make attractive 
‘erings to commercial and industrial initiatives. These 
‘lude adequate infrastructure to support expansion, a 
ined labour pool to draw from and transportation links 
the local markets. To offset this, the government must 
yk at ways and means to expand the economy in the 
tth. This could be done through moving training, institu- 
mal and service sectors to communities such as Elliot 
‘ke and supporting them. 

By moving such institutions to the north and support- 
z them, the needed mass can be generated to assist in the 
ersification of the economy. Sudbury is a prime example 
this process, with growth continuing after the placing of 
number of significant government initiatives in the city 
act as a catalyst. Similar benefits can be reaped with the 
acement of the French college in Elliot Lake, the Ontario 
dlege of Art’s northern campus being established there, 
\d the continuation of the initiative to place an MTO 
ining centre in Elliot Lake. These institutions will pro- 
de employment and economic activity upon which other 
itiatives can proceed. 

With budget deficits being incurred, there is a necessity 
‘create a base for sustained activity which will contribute 
the repayment of this deficit. The budget, when address- 
g these types of development, will have a definite benefit 
r the north, including Elliot Lake. Cabinet, in concert 
ith Ontario Hydro, has provided a vehicle in the $65-mil- 
on package to Elliot Lake, which came from Ontario 
ydro. The package was for Elliot Lake and the north 
jore to start the needed activities to build a diversified 
conomy. The $9.8 million of work projects which come 
ut of the $65-million package from Hydro will ensure a 
ibour pool over the next two years, a business develop- 
1ent fund to assist with entrepreneurial business initiative 
1 the area, and social and infrastructure assistance will 
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assist the municipalities with their budgets over the next 
few years to be able to maintain essential services without 
significant tax increases. 

Just to give you a brief notation to date of what is 
happening to Elliot Lake, there are now 13,500 in our 
population. How come we still have that? We had 16,500 
two years ago. Right now, with retirement living there, 
some of the seniors who are moving into the area are kind 
of offsetting some of the miners who are moving out with 
their families. Of the miners who were laid off, there are 
600 adults taking upgrading programs. We have over 150 
miners who are taking literacy programs. We have over 
100 miners who are taking courses in skills and trades. 
They have set up two mining adjustment committees and one 
community adjustment committee. What they do is help 
with the stress and help the miners and people who are laid 
off in that area to adjust to how to go about getting jobs. 

In Elliot Lake, there are at least 250 residents and busi- 
ness people who have pooled together as volunteers to 
help to diversify the city, to stabilize it. With this $9.8 
million, we will start September 1—due to the fact of their 
layoffs at the mines, there will be people who have now 
exhausted their UI. We will be putting them into jobs to 
give them a 20-week workplace so they can get back on 
unemployment. We are trying to stabilize them for two 
years in order to re-establish them in the workforce. 

In closing, the government, through its budget, must 
continue to take positive steps to assist those municipalities in 
northern Ontario to diversify and develop a strong economy 
not reliant on a single industry and resource. Most important, 
the programs must create a sense of self-reliance in the 
community to ensure a future for its residents. 

1340 

Mr Sutherland: Mrs Sanderson, thank you very 
much for coming forward today. I know it must be a very 
challenging time to be a member of city council in Elliot 
Lake in terms of the serious issues you have had to address. 
Seen from my perspective anyway, as we were in Sault Ste 
Marie yesterday and dealing with Algoma Steel, and we 
heard this morning that the Kapuskasing issue is hopefully 
going to be resolved, there seems to be a sense of real 
community coming together in all these situations to find 
some solutions. Hopefully we as the government are being 
part of the solution in terms of trying to help find new 
ways and diversify. 

I wanted to ask you a couple of things. I have seen a bit 
of stuff in the paper about the French college. Has a deci- 
sion been made about that yet? 

Mrs Sanderson: No. Tom Lankin is in Elliot Lake 
today having a meeting with the committee in that area. 
No decision has been made. 

Mr Sutherland: Okay, no decision on that. 

Could you give us a little more sense of what the im- 
pact has been in the community of Elliot Lake in terms of 
the individual impact on people, a sense of how that has 
affected decision-making on council’s part, and maybe 
some impact in terms of, had there been no increase to any 
of the social services agencies, what would the result be in 
Elliot Lake right now? 
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Mrs Sanderson: The social impact has been devasta- 
ting. We have had several teenagers who have taken their 
own lives because of the stress in the family. We have had 
a lot of families separating. We have had a lot of women 
going through our crisis centre, just to give you an idea of 
the social impact of this. In social services, the increase 
has gone up considerably. It has gone up dramatically in 
the social area due to the fact that some of the miners who 
were laid off had pulled out their severance pay. Some of 
them had tried to pay off their bills in order not to have to 
worry about that area. 

When Rio Algom laid off 1,600 last fall, social services 
did not have in place an area where they were given two 
weeks’ funds—it takes six weeks after they have applied 
for it before miners can get some kind of welfare cheque in 
order to help them. When the Rio Algom group was laid 
off, that was not put in place. When the Denison layoff 
took place, for the first two weeks they gave them some 
funds to help them through the six-week stress. That 
helped a little bit. But the welfare roll increase is dramati- 
cally high. That is why we are hoping that this job creation 
we are instituting will put them to work and alleviate their 
putting more impact on the welfare area. 


Mr Sutherland: Earlier this morning, we had Derek 
Wilkinson from the department of sociology here at 
Laurentian. He indicated that he had been doing some 
analysis and research on the people who were laid off and 
that there was a great need for skills training in Elliot Lake 
in terms of basic literacy, upgrading grade 12, and then a 
little more beyond that. I was wondering if you could give 
us your sense of what type of skills training programs are 
needed in Elliot Lake. 


Mrs Sanderson: There are some programs. Just to 
give you an idea, there have been two classes of 13—there 
were 26 miners who took up driving these tandem trucks. I 
do not recall; I think it is industrial tandem truck driving 
licences. Upon completing those courses, none of those 
guys were able to get jobs. If there was an incentive for the 
employers, or possibly a loan for these guys to get a truck 
to get into the workplace, it would help. There is nothing 
in place. That means it was a waste of time for these men 
to go after it, because they have no previous experience 
driving a truck and they cannot get on any of the jobs. 

In the other skilled jobs, we have about 100 miners who 
have gone out to—I believe there are quite a few here in 
Sudbury who are taking masonry or other areas and trying 
to get their licences. When they were working for the mines, 
their existing job did not qualify them for certificates, so 
now they are trying to get their certificates through the school 
and through the universities and colleges. 

Other than that, I think the miners were quite glad, due 
to the fact that they are on UIC at this time and were able 
to take the upgrading. Some of them did not have any 
higher than a grade 7 level. We were devastated to find out 
there were over 150 illiterate miners, who were quite 
happy to go to school. They were glad to take that. 

Mr Sutherland: Let me just make a comment. I wish 


you all the luck and hope that the community continues to 
come together to find solutions. I think we are seeing that 


if it is successful, the community usually ends up bei 
stronger for it. You alluded to Sudbury and we certain 
have been made well aware of what a success story 
occurred here in Sudbury with its diversification, and y 
are all hoping and pulling that the same thing will ~ 
in Elliot Lake. 

Mr McLean: To build a diversified economy, vil 
type of industry are you envisioning should take place? | 

Mrs Sanderson: At this time there are several industri 
businesses I have been trying to get established there. What, 
happening is, a lot of them do not have the matching asse| 
or the money to pool together to match the grant they a 
applying for. There are five proposals on cogeneratic 
plants that are in place at this time. It is supposed to giv 
up to 500 jobs in that area, but it is down the line; it is tw 
three years down the line. Any of the existing businessi 
that are going to establish themselves there, it is still goir 
to take some time before they are established, so we a 





trying to diversify for the next two, three years. 

On the other hand, we are trying to enhance, throu 
some of these grants we have received, and we are fortun 
to have been able to have them, to diversify the tourism are 
enhancing Elliot Lake to attract tourists. We have been doir 
that, so that is taking place. That has had some job creatic 
to help in that area. So we are trying to work towards 
tourism attraction, as well as establish some cogeneratic 
plants and some industrial plants. We have had a few propo 
als in, but it has not flourished as yet. It is just in the works, | 

Mr McLean: As an alderman, is there a great amou! 
of taxes not being paid and business taxes that are ni 
being paid? Are there write-offs taking place? It wou. 
have a devastating effect on a lot of those businesses. 

Mrs Sanderson: We would have had to raise tl 
taxes 30% had the government not cleared our debt at th 
time due to the fact that the mines are pulling out. Th 
would have meant a devastating problem for Elliot Lal 
on the tax base. We would not have known where to g 
the money, the funds to pool for paying the taxes. Tl 
retirement is helping some, because they are purchasir 
1,700 units from the mines. We will be able to get tl 
taxes from that. But if the government had not con 
through to pay off our debt, with Elliot Lake and Blir 
River, I do not know where we would be. We would ha\ 
had to charge a 30% increase in taxes and that would hav 
been devastating for the residents of Elliot Lake. 

Mr McLean: I am disappointed, Mr Chairman. The’ 
must be another meeting going on. Most of the afternoc 
there have been two NDP members here and I am sor 
that there are not more here to listen to what this lady fro 
Elliot Lake has to say on what the problems are. | 

The Chair: Mr McLean, I think there are some intd 
views going on out there. I believe the briefs have be¢ 
handed out, and we will be getting Hansard after, if thé 
are unable to be here. We have asked the questions alrea¢ 
from the government side, in that there are two from ea 
party here, and three. . 

Mr Christopherson: On a point of privilege, ) 
Chair: I think it is also maybe important. We did not a’ 
nounce it, because it was not an announceable item, but w 


id 











| 


| 
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nt the lunch hour meeting with the regional chairman, 
nicipal officials and representatives from the Sudbury 
‘lopment corporation to talk to them about some of the 
blems they are having in Sudbury. Unfortunately, the 
eting went a little longer than expected. There were 
ae local media that wanted to know what was dis- 


ed and that has held up a few people. 
‘Mr McLean: Why were they not brought before the 
nmittee so they could express their concerns here them- 
ves? 

‘Mr Phillips: Just on the point of privilege about that, 


| . 


ommittee met with the mayors? 
















‘Mr Christopherson: No, it was an informal meeting 
myself as parliamentary assistant to the Treasurer, and 
. parliamentary assistant to the Minister of Industry, 
ide and Technology. It was strictly that while we are 
ke, we are trying to make use of being available to talk 
local representatives. We did the same thing in Sault Ste 
arie and attempted to do it in Thunder Bay. 


Mr Phillips: Why would they not have come here to 
k to us? 


_Mr Christophersen: It was a different process entirely. 
The Chair: It was not to do with the budget. 


Mr Christopherson: It is not related to the budget per 
It is related to economic conditions. It just does not 
em right to have members of the government here and 
-n not meet with local officials if they would like to 
alogue with us, since most of the parliamentary assis- 
its do have the ear of their minister. That is where we 
ve been. I just do not want to leave the impression that it 
4s somebody off on personal time. 


Mr B. Murdoch: I just have a question on how the 
elfare is up and everything like that, and you being on 
a ] just wanted your remarks on the Hopcroft report, 







| 


here the municipalities would like to see the government 
ke 100% of the welfare costs. 


Mrs Sanderson: That has been a proposal that was 
ade through the municipalities and the townships. They 
ave already, I think, gone through with that. 


Mr B. Murdoch: No, it has not been decided yet. I 
ink the government is still looking at that report. I just 
anted to know how you felt about it, just for my own 
nowledge, you or the council; you can speak for it. Do you 
link it is a good idea for the province to take it over or not? 


Mrs Sanderson: I think there is a shared cost that 
auld be implemented, a percentage of shared cost. I think 
1e majority of us would like to see the government take 
00% of the social services cost, because it is a very heavy 
ix burden on the taxpayers at this time. 


Mr B. Murdoch: I think the reason for the municipal- 
ies wanting that is that there are a lot of mandatory pro- 
rams sometimes, mandated out of Queen’s Park, that 
aaybe some local municipalities just do not feel are 
ceeded. I just wanted to know what your opinion was, and 
hat is fine. 
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Mr Kwinter: Wilma—I hope you do not mind me 
calling you Wilma. 


Mrs Sanderson: That is fine. 


Mr Kwinter: I have a preference for the name; it is 
my wife’s name. 


Mrs Sanderson: It is not very popular. 


Mr Kwinter: I used to be the vice-president of the 
Ontario College of Art, and I noticed that as part of your 
recommendation you suggest the establishment of a north- 
ern campus. Is that something that is being pursued? Is that 
Pie that has been suggested? Where did that come 

tom? 


Mrs Sanderson: Due to the fact that we can provide 
such a good service up there reasonably, and because the 
province had said that it needed to—you are talking about 
the college of arts, are you not? 


Mr Kwinter: Yes. 


Mrs Sanderson: At one time the centre of community 
education used to have programs and people from all over 
the provinces used to come to Elliot Lake for continuing 
education through the centre. We never had an establish- 
ment of an existing building or place where we could have 
all these artists who used to come into Elliot Lake, so it 
has been brewing for many years that we would really like 
to accommodate all these artists to come into Elliot Lake. 
We have beautiful scenery and we now have all kinds of 
infrastructure, buildings and accommodation that is quite 
reasonable, that could really enhance that area. 


Mr Kwinter: Has the college shown any interest in it? 
Are they involved at all in discussions? 


Mrs Sanderson: Oh, yes. They have made many pro- 
posals. They have a building in place and the plan is all 
engineered and everything to have it built up there. 


Mrs Sullivan: I would like to know further about the 
success of your retirement living programs that were initi- 
ated in Elliot Lake a couple of years ago. My understand- 
ing just recently was that while the infrastructure was 
there, the recreational services, the social services and so 
on, to provide for the retirement community summer and 
winter, one of the things that was becoming a problem was 
that many of the people who were moving there to retire 
were moving out of the community in the winter months, 
either to go south or whatever, and as a consequence there 
was an extra burden on some of the facilities that had been 
put into place. Is that a correct report? 


Mrs Sanderson: I do not know. What do you mean, 
an extra burden? Can you elaborate on that? 


Mrs Sullivan: In terms of staffing, in terms of ongoing 
operating and indeed capital costs to provide for a commu- 
nity which is shrunk during the winter season. 


Mrs Sanderson: No, I do not believe you received the 
right information. We do have a small percentage, maybe 
10% of our seniors, who go down south where they have 
homes in Florida and that area, but we have a lot of programs 
in place. In fact, they hired a co-ordinator who works out 
of Huron Lodge who handles all these programs. You 
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would not believe the programs we have up there for the 
seniors. They are quite happy. 


Mrs Sullivan: I knew there were a lot of them. I have 
visited them and seen them. But I understood that there 
was some pressure on the municipality in that the uptake 
in the winter months was not strong enough really to main- 
tain the operating costs. 


Mrs Sanderson: Maybe what you have heard is that 
at the time they established retirement living, it was a proj- 
ect that was instituted through Claire Dimock, who was 
the co-ordinator of the program. She worked for Denison 
Mines, and people were coming into Elliot Lake and buy- 
ing homes and renting homes, and did not have any snow 
removal or accessibility to have anything done in that area. 
Denison Mines was burdened with having to give that ser- 
vice. Now it is falling on to the retirement living and there 
is money there for that this year. There is no problem 
there; that has all been straightened out. 


MARCEL ROY 


The Chair: We will call.on Mr Marcel Roy. Would 
you please come forward? You will have 15 minutes for your 
presentation totally, and within that 15 minutes try to save 
some time at the end in which the three parties can ask 
questions on your presentation. Welcome to the standing 
committee on finance and economic affairs on the budget 
review. 


Mr M. Roy: Thank you. I was originally told I might 
have a half an hour, so I will try to keep it short. 

Again, my name is Marcel Roy, and good afternoon. I 
am representing mostly social services, because I work as 
a social worker for Service familial de Sudbury, Sudbury 
Family Service, and I am also a member of the United 
Steelworkers, holding the position of recording secretary for 
Local 7282. I am also involved with non-profit housing. I 
preside over a housing corporation known as Habitat Boreal 
and sit as a board of director on yet another corporation 
known as the Bud Germa project. 


I also would like to sincerely thank this government for 
the approach it has taken towards the people of the province 
regarding budgetary matters. I think the Ontario govern- 
ment should be commended for going to the extent that it 
has in trying to ensure that all people of the province are 
taken into consideration by allowing them to speak and 
voice their opinion on such important matters that affect us 
all. Again, since much of my experience and background 
is in social services and housing, I will be addressing the 
committee in regard to the impact the budget will have on 
these matters. 

I think it is important that the budget be regarded not 
simply as another provincial budget, but rather as the first 
budget of a type of government which has never before 
reigned in Ontario, a government of change, for it was 
change which the people of Ontario sought back in Sep- 
tember 1990. This first budget of the New Democratic 
government of Ontario reflects change from the traditional 
Conservative and Liberal party politics. 

Equally as important is the economic climate in which 
this budget was released, for any government’s true test of 
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worthiness and valour is not during good times but duri 
hard times, and we have fallen on hard times. 
We know that during hard times many problems s 
face. During economic hard times we can expect proble; 
such as high unemployment rates, high inflation, deval 
currency, large deficits, government cutbacks, all of whi 
have direct impact on other less seemingly related prc 
lems such as a lack of affordable housing, marital confli, 
spousal abuse, chronic depression, child abuse, ie 
sault, drug abuse, and the list could easily go on. 


1400 
At any time there is always a certain ratio of the por. 







lace which is in need of government services, but duri 
hard times that ratio is augmented, sometimes greatly. 5 
government chooses to ignore the increase in those peor 
in need of service by not properly servicing those peop| 
that government becomes responsible. This new gover. 
ment chose to serve the people in need rather than to ignc 
them and therefore this government acted responsibly. b 
doubt, in order to serve its people properly, this gover 
ment will have to do so at a cost and that cost is one whil 
the people of Ontario will carry for some time. | 

The present deficit is large and its projected grow 
even larger, but most of the deficit is not attributed to po 
management on the part of the New Democrats since th 
have not been in power that long. Some of the defic 
however, can be attributed to this present government as 
will borrow money from the future to pay for today’s il] 
That is usually what we do when we borrow money, suc 
as for a house which will meet our family’s needs todé 
and we indebt ourselves for 25 or 30 years in the future. 
we choose not to borrow against the future we cann 
adequately meet the needs of today. Today we are in 
recession and the need is great. 

Looking more specifically now at how this governme! 
plans to meet the needs of its people, the Honourab| 
Floyd Laughren, Treasurer of Ontario, has indicated in hi 
budget that the government has committed $215 millic 
on a four-year basis towards social assistance reform. This 
a major commitment of government capital towards thos 
hardest hit by the current hard times. | 

I remember the Transitions report, released back 198 
by the Social Assistance Review Committee, which clear! 
indicated that in order to properly serve those on soci: 
assistance major reform would have to take place, and w 
were not even in a recession at that time. However, th 
Liberal government at the time heeded the advice ¢ 
SARC and some changes to the system began in 1989. Br 
it seems that even those changes were too little, too lat 
since yet another independent working group, known as th 
advisory group on new social assistance legislation, whos 
mandate was to report to the Ministry of Community an 
Social Services, had also clearly stated in its report, entitle 
Back on Track, that the momentum for reform had been lo: 
since those initial changes began in 1989. ! 

Part of the proposed reforms of the social assistanc 
system will incorporate a plan to reintegrate some of th 
non-working social assistance recipients back into th 
workforce. This plan will provide those individuals wh 
can work with the incentive to work, and in turn increas. 
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ir self-esteem and their societal self-worth. As a social 
rker, | know how worthless and trapped people feel by 
negative stigma attached to being a welfare recipient. 
en the stress of this prevailing attitude is enough to 
se people to experience depression to the point where 
y are hospitalized and need therapy. 

Municipalities will also benefit from this plan, as existing 
nts will be increased somewhat in order to help them 
il with the increase in demands for services which they 
responsible for. This is good news for municipalities 
ce it will help alleviate the numerous problems certain 
nicipalities face due to the spinoff effects of the reces- 
n. In these days of transfer payment cutbacks, munici- 
ities can rest assured that help will be there for them. 
This government has taken the initiative to put back on 
ck those necessary changes which were due and to show 
5 committed to reform. Two hundred and fifteen million 
lars may not rectify all of the problems which our social 
istance system may encounter. However, given the fact 
t this is the first budget of this new government, I think we 
1 safely say that reform is forthcoming. I therefore endorse 
s government’s stance towards social assistance reform. 
Another major point of concern for me, which this 
4 addresses, is the need for more and better service 
ivery for women who are victims of violence. This 
int is of major concern for me since I work as a therapist 
a batterers’ treatment program. I know and understand 
: dynamics of spousal abuse and the power and control 
tics utilized by men to keep their female partners sub- 
ssive to them. This is a social problem of great magni- 
Je because it is often handed down from generation to 
neration and upheld by societal beliefs and attitudes. We 
ed only to look at our sports, our entertainment forms 
d even our cultural beliefs to see how violence is sanc- 
med by our society. Violence against women is difficult 
eradicate if our society accepts even implicitly any form 
violence. 

I do not expect the government to change societal beliefs 
d values. However, if the government shows its support 
wards combating this most vile injustice towards women 
‘ committing itself to more financial aid to all the com- 
ments involved in the prevention of violence against 
omen, then it is conveying a most important message to 
; people. That message is that violence against women is 
t acceptable and that something can and will be done. 
deed, something has been done about it. A commitment 
‘an additional $12 million for more beds and staff for 
nergency shelters as well as for counselling and preven- 
yn and treatment programs, such as the one I work in, is 
1 integral part of the necessary changes long overdue in 
eventing violence against women. 

Sexual assault is also on the agenda for this govern- 
ent, as there is a commitment of more than $8 million 
wards servicing those women and children who are sex- 
ally victimized, not only for those in large urban areas but 
so for people in rural areas, and immigrants and racial 
‘inorities as well. For anyone aware of the staggering 
atistics of women and children who are sexually abused 
1 Ontario—I believe in 1989 the figure was over 
0,000—$8 million may not seem like much. But for a 























first budget, from a new government, I think it is a step in 
the right direction and I for one welcome it wholeheartedly. 

As a social worker having worked—to some extent | 
still do—on Manitoulin Island, I cannot overlook the 
budget’s impact on aboriginal people, for I have personally 
witnessed the impoverished conditions of natives living on 
reserves without such basic amenities as clean water, sewage 
systems and proper shelter. If I had not seen it with my own 
eyes, I would not have believed that people in my province 
were living that way. I was not surprised to find that these 
people were not living this way out of personal choice, but 
rather out of necessity. For this reason, I commend and 
approve the government’s commitment of more than $48 
million towards improving the quality of life, which is so 
desperately needed for the aboriginal people of Ontario. 

Looking at housing now, my own commitment towards 
housing in this community speaks for itself. I marched on the 
streets of Sudbury in the cold, wet fall of 1983 one year after 
being laid off from the Falconbridge nickel mines when 
people, through no fault of their own, lost their homes 
because they too had lost their jobs. There were 1,000 laid 
off at Falconbridge and 2,000 at Inco. These were for the 
most part young families that had borrowed against their 
future to provide for today, only for them there was not 
much future, only unemployment and welfare lines. Some 
left the city in the hope of securing a future. Others stayed 
and tried desperately to make the best of it. 

For over 15 years, Sudbury has had a very low vacancy 
rate for people wanting to rent decent, affordable housing. 
In 1983 it was even worse. It was for that reason that I 
began to advocate on behalf of those without shelter. I 
joined an organization called the United Tenants, and we 
lobbied all three levels of government in order to gain their 
attention to the problem. In 1984 a proposal was submitted 
to both the province and the federal government in order 
that a private, non-profit housing corporation could be es- 
tablished to take over some of the houses which had gone 
into receivership. Anyhow, our lobbying efforts managed 
to secure some 35 houses in the Sudbury region in order to 
help some of those who had lost their homes. 

Today I still work towards bridging the inequalities in 
housing which still exist in this community, and many others 
have also followed. Affordable housing is a key issue for 
any family, and that is why I am pleased to hear that the 
Ontario government has decided not only to go forward 
with the development of 35,000 units, but also to provide 
yet another 10,000 units. I know, through firsthand experi- 
ence, how vital these housing units are to the people of 
Ontario and what it means for a family to secure a decent 
place to live at a cost it can afford, for shelter is one of our 
basic, yet highly valued needs. Without appropriate shelter, 
people are often forced in overcrowded conditions, perhaps 
without proper amenities such as hot and cold water or 
sewage. Very often they pay more than 50% of their net 
income on rent, so little is left for other important needs such 
as food and clothing. Again, here, as with many other so- 
cial problems, women and children are the biggest victims. 

Overall, I found this budget to be very supportive to- 
wards bridging the many social inequalities which exist in 
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our society: housing, social assistance reform, aboriginal 
issues and violence against women. 

These are all issues which reflect the kind of society 
we live in. Any government which cares deeply about its 
citizens must be able to convey that it cares about them by 
enriching their lives and making great attempts to alleviate 
those plights which its people face on a daily basis. The 
level of concern and commitment displayed by the New 
Democratic government of Ontario through its first budget 
is, in my experience, unprecedented. What remains to be 
seen is how effective the actual implementation of this 
budget will be. That is an equation which can only be 
measured over time. 

It has been less than one year since the government 
took over the reins of power, and we have seen some great 
changes. I am certain the next three years will bring even 
more changes which will benefit the people of Ontario and 
hopefully provide a secure standard of living for all. 
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Mr B. Ward: In your experience in the housing 
movement and the social aspect, could you briefly describe 
your feelings on how the recession has impacted the people 
of this area. 


Mr M. Roy: I do not think the recession has impacted 
on the community in Sudbury as it has on others. However, 
Sudbury has always had a housing problem, so that problem 
is still there from 15 to 20 years ago. It is still here, although a 
lot of small organizations have banded together and lobbied 
the governments to try to get more equitable service in the 
housing field. 


Mr McLean: What is the Bud Germa project? 


Mr M. Roy: This is a new project which has just 
started. We are proposing a 60-unit apartment building in 
the downtown area, specifically for elders. 


Mr Phillips: A year ago the unemployment rate in 
Ontario was 5%, I think it is about 10% now and next year 
it is predicted to be at 10%. The Agenda for People was 
the big document in the campaign. Is 10% unemployment 
in the future acceptable in terms of your own thinking of 
the budget, and are you pleased with the progress that has 
been made so far in implementing the Agenda for People? 


Mr M. Roy: I think unemployment is a factor that is 
related to the economy and especially in the private sector 
in terms of how well things are going. I do not think the 
government can put everybody back to work. However, if 
there are good social services, programs, to catch those 
who are unemployed, then I think that is what is needed. 


UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
LOCAL 6500 
The Chair: Would the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica please come forward. 


Mr Campbell: I notice your agenda refers to a Bernie 
Young, who took the message on our vacation shutdown. I 
am Dave Campbell, the president. 

The Chair: That is why I did not mention a name. A 
lot of the presenters are not the ones on the list here. 
Would you just introduce yourself for Hansard. 


‘Same trends in the province as a whole. That is somethii 
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Mr Campbell: My name is David Campbell. I am ) 
president of Local 6500 of the United Steelworkers 
America here in Sudbury. 


The Chair: Sir, I welcome you here. You have half 
hour for your presentation. Try to keep some time at 
end for questions and answers from the three parties, 
will be divided equally. 


Mr Campbell: First of all, on page 3 of the docum( 
I presented, there is an error that I corrected this morni 
Two thirds of the way down it says, “You know and I by 
know”; that should be “You and I both know.” When I 
to that I will just skip by it. I did not have time to corn 
some of the grammatical errors in this document and 
hope you will bear with me while we go through it. 

We represent over 6,000 workers, about 6,137 to 
exact, who are employed at Inco. I guess I could al 
throw in that we just certified approximately 800 of t 
office and tech workers, who could be added to those nu} 
bers. On behalf of the membership of Local 6500, I ; 





to express my appreciation for your coming to Sudby 
and affording us the opportunity to make this presentatic 
What I am going through in the first seven pages wi 
prepared through me, our national office research depa 
ment and so forth, at the end of which I would like} 
make some comments as a person born in the Sudbw 
area who has lived in Sudbury all his life. | 

First of all, I will share with the committee some of t: 
Statistics provided to us by the research department. I ha 
to assume these statistics are accurate because I am not | 
academic and’I did not put them together. I can only ¢ 
sume the information gathered is accurately reflected, so 
you challenge it, do not challenge me; talk about a politiciat 

These graphs show the population in 1984 in northe 
Ontario to be some 429,000 people, as compared to 19 
with 425,000, showing an almost 1% reduction chang 
Compare that to Ontario’s total of 6,887,000, compared) 
7,670,000 in 1991, for an increase of 11.4%. 

We drop down to the next stat, which talks about e1) 
ployment. You can easily see where northern Ontario do 
not follow the flow of Ontario as a whole. The growth. 
Ontario reflected in these stats reflects more southern a’ 
central Ontario, whereas northern Ontario has been som 
what left out. | 

On page 2, the stats are taken, as we see, from t 
Labour Force Survey conducted by Statistics Canada, ai 
they compare basic trends in northern Ontario with tho 





that concerns us greatly as northern Ontario dwelle 
Those fighting for secondary industry, etc, found this s' 
ongoing. Take it back as far as stats have been kept al 
there has never been a high point where northern Onta 
has done exceedingly better than southern Ontario. 
Three points are made by these statistics that underli 
the gravity of the economic situation in northern Ontari 
First of all, between 1984 and 1991, the population 
Ontario increased by 11.4% and the population of northe 
Ontario fell during this same period by slightly less th 
1%. Later, towards the end, I am going to talk about you) 





| 
i 
| 
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yple leaving the north. That stat reflects how dramatic 
t is and causes that stat to come forward. 
Second, during the same period the number of jobs in 
tario as a whole increased by 10.1%; in northern On- 
o the number of jobs increased by only 1.4%. In short, 
ern Ontario did not get anything like its share of the 
overy and the expansion that occurred in the rest of 
tario. Perhaps to compensate for this inequity we will, 
wever, get more than our share of the current recession. 
: are going to talk about the recession, and we are going 
o a bit on Sudbury and its claim to be recession-proof. 
» will get to that later in my presentation. 
Third, the percentage of employed persons to total 
pulation is significantly lower in northern Ontario than it 
in the province as a whole. This means the market for 
‘al businesses is smaller in relation to the population 
in it is in the rest of the province. It also means that the 
mands on the public sector are growing faster than the 
onal tax base. We keep hearing about the cutting of 
mu funds to the provinces, and from the provinces to 












» municipalities. If we are going to maintain the growth 
the public sector, where are the funds are going to come 
; this? Hence, we must get into the private sector and 
courage secondary industry. 

The message of these statistics is simple. The economy 
‘northern Ontario is in trouble and it is getting worse, not 
tter. 

As a Steelworker at Inco, I know the resource indus- 
ri have achieved and will continue to achieve significant 
ins in productivity. As a steelworker, I also know that 
se productivity gains are essential to the future competi- 
reness of our resource industries. But as a Steelworker 
da long-time resident of Sudbury—from birth—I also 
ow that jobs being lost through productivity gains in the 
source sector are not being replaced elsewhere in the 
wthern economy. 

It is interesting to note that approximately a year and a 
ago I attended a world mining conference as a Cana- 
an labour delegate, with 22 other countries, in which one 
“the two topics covered was technological change in the 
orkplace. It was evident at that time that Canadians, 
mericans, Australians and Britons knew that technology 
as important, so that we would not end up like the steel 
dustry in the United States, that it would be better to 
ave a percentage of the people working with technology 
id profitability than everyone laid off if you are not able 
) produce cheaply on the world market. That was the 
end of the two-week convention in Geneva, So it is not 
omething new. It is something out there that all levels of 
overnment are going to have to address. It is here now 
ad it is going to get much worse in the decades to come. 


420 

Quite simply, the private sector employment base of 
ie northern Ontario economy is being eroded. Here is 
there I get to my mistake. It should read, you and I both 
now that neither the province nor the federal government 
an move enough public sector jobs into northern Ontario 
) compensate for the erosion of employment in the private 
ector. That is not to say we are not appreciative of the Minis- 
y of Northern Development and Mines and the taxation 
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data centres and all of those things. It is imperative that they 
should be diversified through the province, but that cannot 
do it on its own. 

You and I both know that without diversification in 
northern Ontario, the economy will have a succession of 
crises in single-industry, resource-based towns. Kapuskasing 
and Elliot Lake are only the beginning. You and I also know 
that without a strategy for economic diversification, there will 
be many more Kapuskasings and Elliot Lakes. 

Speaking on behalf of all Steelworkers, we look forward 
to working with the government on developing an economic 
diversification for northern Ontario. We are currently investi- 
gating the establishment of a labour-sponsored investment 
fund to create more manufacturing jobs in northern Ontario. 
But Steelworkers are under no illusions. An economic di- 
versification strategy is not something that can be done by 
unions alone. What is required is a new partnership involving 
government, communities, business and labour. 

The members of Local 6500 acknowledge and appreciate 
the steps that have been taken thus far in the early months 
of the new government’s mandate. The government has 
allocated 30% of its anti-recession spending to northern 
Ontario. The government eliminated the motor vehicle 
registration fee for people living in northern Ontario. The 
government is committed to a federal-provincial agreement 
on minerals development and research and development in 
the resource sector. 

Members of the committee, the measures announced in 
the Treasurer’s last budget were a welcome signal of the 
government's intentions and its goodwill. The next budget, 
however, must take major steps towards putting in place a 
serious strategy for economic diversification. Last year’s 
budget spelled out in budget paper E the vision the govern- 
ment is endeavouring to frame for economic renewal in 
this province. It is a vision which is centred on building up 
the human resources of this province. Steelworkers in 
northern Ontario applaud that vision. We welcome enthusi- 
astically the government’s call for new partnership and 
extend wholeheartedly our co-operation in forging those 
new partnerships. Steelworkers in northern Ontario want 
to urge the Treasurer in his next budget statement to set out 
the diversification strategy the government envisions for 
northern Ontario. 

Like most unionized workers, the members of Local 
6500 have negotiated a pension plan with our employer. 
We have fought strikes—often very long strikes—to build 
into the plan the kind of basic benefits managers and pro- 
fessionals take for granted. But like most workers in this 
province with employment pension plans, we have no say 
in the management of that plan. I say that candidly because 
I do sit with the company once every six months and go 
over the investments and the experience of Inco’s pension 
plan. I am in no way going to reflect that they have not 
done a good job, because if each company in: Canada had 
administered its plan like Inco does we would not have the 
mess in places like Algoma Steel and so forth. We are 

allowed to watch, make comment, but we have virtually 
no say in the administration. 

I cannot convey to you the anger and the frustration 
our members feel when they see our savings sent out of 
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the country to create jobs abroad when northern Ontario’s 
economy so desperately requires capital to finance its di- 
versification. We all know the federal budget. We are going 
to let some more pension moneys trickle out of Canada, and 
we think that is ludicrous. 

Like every other local of the United Steelworkers, 
Local 6500 belongs to the Ontario Federation of Labour. 
In an important statement on pension policy adopted at its 
1988 convention, the OFL said: “The export of our savings 
is the export of our future. There can be no restructuring of 
the economy of this province which does not include a role 
for pension funds.” The members of Local 6500 agreed 
with the statement in 1988. We agree with it today. We 
think it is high time pension funds played a role in devel- 
oping the economy of this province in securing the future 
of its people. 

The pension fund managers clearly have different pri- 
orities. They have successfully lobbied the federal govern- 
ment to permit pension funds to increase the proportion of 
their assets they invest outside of Canada. As a result of 
the vigorous lobby undertaken by the pension managers, a 
ceiling on capital exports will rise from 10% to 20%. What 
this means for the people of northern Ontario is that without 
deliberate action to change the management of pension funds, 
our future will be exported along with our resources. Pen- 
sion funds are supposed to be a trust. Some trust. 

Simply put, we think those moneys could be invested 
at an equal or a better return in the north to encourage 
secondary industry, rather than just having the public sec- 
tor and those industries that are already here. It is money 
made and earned in Northern Ontario which should be 
reinvested, or at least a portion of it, putting back into the 
ground that you took it out of. 

Pension fund management and economic diversifica- 
tion in northern Ontario are inextricably linked. It is point- 
less to discuss economic development and diversification 
while allowing private pension managers to increase the 
export of workers’ savings. We deem that when we negoti- 
ate a pension fund, the dollar value charged against our 
collective package is in fact a dollar we did not take in our 
paycheque to be placed into the pension fund. Therefore, 
we should have more say on what we have negotiated. 
This would be one way to do it. 

We urge the government to move expediently to give 
pension plan members at least an equal say with employ- 
ers in the management of our pension funds. Having done 
that, we urge the Treasurer in his next budget statement to 
spell out how he envisions empowering the ordinary work- 
ing people of this province to enter into a partnership with 
their government to use pension capital to pull this prov- 
ince up by its own bootstraps. Self-reliance begins with 
empowerment. 

The last budget described the government’s commit- 
ment to develop the human resources of this province. The 
failure of the private sector to invest in training and new 
workforce skills is well documented. The Canadian private 
sector is significantly outspent and out-invested on training 
and skills development by virtually every other economy 
in the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment, including even the United States. Workers bear the 





costs of this underinvestment in training and new ski 
We pay the costs when we lose our jobs and must si 
new employment. | 
You may be aware of a study by Statistics Canada| 
the experience of the one million workers who lost tt 
jobs between 1981 and 1984, during the last recessii 
That study set out two important findings. First, after 
years, only 57% of the laid-off workers had found perr 
nent, full-time re-employment. Second, of those w, 
found re-employment, 45% experienced a wage loss. : 
average wage reduction among the 45% who sufferec 
wage loss was 28%. 
That is the way workers pay the price for the priv; 
sector’s chronic underinvestment in training and i 
skills. Businesses underinvest in training and new ski 
but it is we who lose our jobs because of their underinve. 
ment. When we lose our jobs, almost half of us will 1 
find permanent re-employment. When we do find re-e. 
ployment, almost half of us suffer a wage reduction av. 
aging 28%. That is the future that chronic underinvestm( 
in training and new skills holds out for us. That is 
future the continued erosion of private sector employil 
makes likely for an increasing number of working peor 
in northern Ontario. . 
Steelworkers in northern Ontario are looking to th 
government to get a firm grip on the problems of chro; 
underinvestment by the private sector in training and ni 
skills. The last budget statement stressed the importance! 
human resource development to our competitiveness al 
economic wellbeing. The government indicated that it w 
soon be in a position to announce the structure it envisic; 
for an Ontario training and adjustment board. We want) 
stress to the government and to the Treasurer that a trai 
ing policy is only going to work if it addresses the fundi 
question. Structured without funding, it will be of limit 
value. The question is not whether the private sector ¢ 
afford to invest in training and new skills; the question; 
whether it can afford not to and whether we can afford) 
let it repeat its past mistakes. We urge the Treasurer } 
include in his next budget a statement of what measut} 
the government will take if the private sector does 1} 
voluntarily increase the investment in training and new skil 
1430 | 
In his last budget, the Treasurer courageously reject! 
the policy of intensifying the recession through public sect’ 
retrenchment. Steelworkers applaud this courage. We - 
see how the right-wing strategy of laying off public sect 
workers, cutting back on health care and reducing soc 
assistance would have got this province out of a recessic 
In his last budget, the Treasurer showed his willingness’ 
lead. Steelworkers in northern Ontario look forward ) 
being able to continue supporting the Treasurer and t} 
economic leadership that he is providing. 
I am now going to reflect on some other comment 
jotted down this morning. You must bear in mind thai 
just came back from holidays on Monday and found ou. 
was coming here today. 
One of the things we talked about through that pa 
tation, which I admittedly did not put together entirely | 
myself—I had some input from our research departme 
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I am voicing the words. What comes from me is as a 
burian born here in 1947, who has lived here all his 
king life representing the largest section of the work- 
e in this city. 

We saw that if you took away the public sector jobs 
h as we discussed, the data centre, Northern Develop- 
at and Mines, etc, we would be exactly where we were 
years ago with a one-industry town, with Falconbridge 
‘Inco producing nickel, etc. We need something that 
| be substantial, that will sustain growth. We need 
nething more than a government office and/or a nickel 
se. We need something in the middle. I heard talk as far 
k as two decades ago of our need for an automotive 
ts plant, for a shoe factory, for textiles, but it has not 
ne to be. 

Besides the mining industry and the public sector, we 
re hospitals and schools. Sudbury, I might say, is doing 
y well right now. We have looked around the rest of the 
wince, northern Ontario especially, and seen places like 
jot Lake that are not doing so well. Without the technol- 
j, we would have not been profitable. We would have 
1e the way of the steel industry in the United States and 
do not want that. 

As the president of my local union, I support the fact 
t technology creates work; it takes away work, but it 
o guarantees it. Technology killed 12,000 jobs in Sud- 
ry. Twenty-five years ago, Inco produced 280 million 
unds of nickel with 18,000 unit employees—that is not 
ff. Today, they produce 25% more with 6,000 employees. 
chnology did that, but without it there would not be a mine. 
ey would all be closed, because they could not produce 
‘kel at prices that the markets would make profitable. We 
» in close touch with this industry. We are told that within 
ar years that 6,000 will be reduced to the 5,000 level 
cause of technology, while production will roll at about 
> same levels. 

One of the reasons Sudbury has been recession-proof—I 
te to use that word—in the last short while is because Inco, 
r se, has invested about $300 million per year over the 
st two years, and will over the next two, creating work 
r some 2,000 to 3,000 contractors and the ripple effects 
their working in Inco’s plants. Modernizing, getting 
ady, making the place cleaner and more efficient, that 
ill end within the next three years. 

If Sudbury does not have what it takes to pick up the 
ack from these major investments being made by the 
ckel companies, we are going to be in the same boat every- 
ydy else is. We are into mass expansion, and once it is 
ret we are in trouble and we will join the ranks of Algoma 
eel or Sault Ste Marie and Elliot Lake and all the rest, not 
their degree maybe, but we will be in trouble. 

In my presentation I talked about technology, I talked 
out training and I talked about the industry’s need to 
ain the workers. Currently, today, if you look at industry, 
hether it be Ontario Hydro, Bell Canada, Inco, any of the 
ajor players, if they need technicians, if they need tech- 
dlogists, if they need engineers, they steal them from 
ther companies. There are only so many out there. 

I sit on a panel in Sudbury that is concerned. I sit with 
lanagement from corporations, with representatives from 
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Laurentian University, Cambrian College, the public and 
separate school systems, plus labour, and the problem we 
see here today is that our schools are closing their technical 
doors. The shops and the trade lines and the engineering 
skills are slowly being made less available to our students. 

Ten years from now, we are going to have a drastic 
shortage of engineers, and for every engineer you are 
short—and we are talking in the thousands—you will be 
short 10 to 15 to 20 tradespeople. 

Industry is seeing it. For example, industry in Sudbury 
has created a course at Cambrian College in which a student 
can say, “I want to work in the mines some day. I want to 
learn for two years what that is all about.” 

Industry better get on the bandwagon, or else we may 
have some work for people to do and nobody to do the work, 
because we are putting out academics. We are putting out 
our doctors and our lawyers and our business people and 
our bankers and our loans managers, but we are failing 
drastically on the technical people it would take to encour- 
age secondary industry in the north—or anywhere else in 
the province, because Toronto is going to have the same 
problem as we have. 

We are all getting up there in age. The average age of 
an electrician, I understand, in Ontario today is something 
like 47 or 48 years old. That person is not going to wire your 
house 20 years from now. We had better find some others, 
but the school system is not doing it. 

The one other part that scares me, as a Sudburian: My 
daughter is going to be 15 years old. She is going to school 
here and would probably like to live here. We like to call 
Sudbury Ontario’s best kept secret. It is a wonderful place 
to live, to bring up your children, and we have much more 
than people think we have. I think we have the most sunshine 
of any Ontario city, although you would not know it today. 

Two things have happened in Sudbury. Sudbury is be- 
coming a city of retirees. We have done a wonderful job—I 
am bragging about the Steelworkers prior to my becoming 
president, Ron MacDonald and those before him, and the 
Steelworkers as a whole—because when Inco was reduc- 
ing from that 18,000 to 6,000 and we had some layoffs, 
although they were threatening massive ones, we encour- 
aged some pension incentives. 

We have 6,000 working members. We have 9,000 pen- 
sioners, of which 87% remain living in the Sudbury area. 
That is scary, because pensioners, although they spend 
money, have bought their homes, have bought their vehi- 
cles, have kept the economy rolling for their working lives 
and now they are coasting. That is not going to inject 
massive amounts of moneys into industry or development. 

The other thing that scares us is our young people. You 
talk about the unemployment rate being bad in Toronto; it 
is bad here. A young person finds it very difficult to get a 
job in Sudbury, or northern Ontario. Where does he or she 
go? To Toronto, to southern Ontario. If you want to lessen 
your problems with unemployment in the south, create 
some jobs in the north and we will keep our children home 
where we would really like them to stay; in reverse, yes. 

Anyway, I have covered it all. I am watching my 
watch. They said to leave 10 minutes. I am close. 
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Mr Phillips: I thought it was a very thoughtful pre- 
sentation, and I commend you on it. Just a couple of 
thoughts. One thing we would agree with is what is at the 
bottom of page 4, but we would say, why is that not in this 
budget? In our opinion, we are going to waste two years 
putting in place what is absolutely required. I do not think 
we would disagree with it; we would just not suggest we 
wait another year. 

There are two big issues coming up that you comment 
on here. One is pensions, and you have implied that per- 
haps your membership will be prepared to take a lower 
return on their money in their pension fund in return for 
investment in northern Ontario. 


Mr Campbell: I should say not. I think investment in 
northern Ontario would quite probably create a higher return. 
In following some pension plans—I excluded Inco, which 
I sit on and read the documentation—we have found in- 
vestments that incur less than 1%, and there is no input. 
We found a number of years ago, about a decade ago, 
when Hamilton— 


Mr Phillips: Maybe you should just answer my ques- 
tion, Dave, because I have got— 

Mr Campbell: I think that is a fallacy. There would 
not be less. 

Mr Phillips: But it may or may not. You say it may or 
may not be, but it has to be prepared, I think, and I think 
we are going to face up to that. 

I think you are suggesting that training should be the 
responsibility, not just of a company but industry wide. 
That will be another interesting debate, because I suspect 
Inco, for example, is probably spending more on training 
than the industry average. You are suggesting that perhaps 
what you do in industry is charge all of them the same 
amount for training. Inco, I think, may say: “Listen, I think 
I know what I should be doing. I want to spend a lot on 
training, but you are asking me to train in my own organi- 
zation and spend money for other organizations that do not 
really give a hoot about it.” 

This is going to be an interesting debate, I think, on 
how we want to handle training in the future. 

You have laid out for us two big issues that have come 
up. I think, particularly with your background in Inco, you 
will want to look carefully at them. Would you penalize a 
progressive organization like Inco in your training pro- 
grams? Are members of pension plans prepared to take the 
risks of, perhaps, a lower return on investment in a certain 
geographic area? 
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Mr McLean: He actually asked the question I wanted 
to ask, so we will get the same answer, probably. Is there 
any skills training being done in any institution here in 
Sudbury at this time? 

Mr Campbell: To a degree, probably more than oth- 
ers. Cambrian College is well-noted as a good area for 
technical training, per se; but per capita, I think, in Ontario 
we are lacking. The numbers of skilled technical people 
who are going to be required in industry are phenomenal. 

At Inco, as Mr Phillips said; they are participating in 
exactly what he is suggesting, but they are using the tax 





dollars paid by the people of Sudbury who fund Camb 
College, per se. They have 80 students taking mining 
velopment. Inco cordially takes them into the plant, 
three months during that training session. It oversees th: 
uses that as a probationary period to pick the cream of 
crop, and hires them at the end of the two years. Thei 
some argument about whether the company should 
more responsible in paying for Cambrian College, if th; 
the methodology behind it. Will Bell Telephone jumg 
that? Will Ontario Hydro jump on that? We do not kn, 
but something definitely has to be done. 

Lots of work, lots of little holes, and I disagree | 
there would be less money paid back in pensions. | 


Mr B. Murdoch: I have one quick question. ¥ 
brief was well done, but I had some problems with sc 
of it. I wonder where you got the information that it : 
tight-wing strategy to cut back on health care and so 
systems. | 


Mr Campbell: We listened to what was hitting’ 
floor at the Conservative convention; I guess that is \ 
place. We see, everywhere, right-wing governments— 
have one federally which has cut funding to the provin 
for medicare. As trade unionists, as democrats, we | 
dreadfully afraid that we are going the way of those SO 
of the border, and we will do anything we possibly cal 
block that. | 


Mr Sutherland: I want to compliment you, too, o 
Superb presentation. The opposition parties have bi 
claiming that labour representatives coming before us | 
just saying the same thing. This is a very good presentat! 
that deals with the real issues. I am just wondering w. 
you feel would be some of the specific areas that Sudbi 
could pick up in terms of diversifying the economy bey« 
Inco and beyond the government jobs. | 

Mr Campbell: As a Sudburian, you get into regio, 
politics, but one thing that does not attract secondary - 
dustry to establish in the north is transportation costs 
hope you all ride back on Highway 69. You will find 
why it would cost, I think it is, 28% more to ship goc 
from Sudbury to Toronto than it would on the 400, on1 
same nice four- and six-lane highway. | 

The other thing is that they keep on talking about the ° 
of properties in the Golden Horseshoe, how much mone’ 
piece of land costs per square foot to develop in Toron| 
Come on up here. We have miles of it. You have Burwa 
farm. You own that. Divvy it up to some nice little indus’ 
that is going to pick it up and do something with it. | 

We could spend the next six or seven days talki 
about what industry would be attracted to the north. Inc 
for example, used to be an importer of technology. We @ 
now an exporter of continuous mining systems. There ¢ 
mines here, so they develop mining equipment. There < 
mills here, so why not develop lumber equipment? The 
is a multitude of things; we can go.on and on. | 























The Chair: I would like to thank you for your prese 
tation and attending the budget review hearings here | 
Sudbury. ) 


The committee recessed at 1446. . 
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NIPISSING TRANSITION HOUSE 
WOMEN’S ACTION COMMITTEE OF NIPISSING 


e Chair: You can proceed with your presentation. 
| have a total of 30 minutes. Try to save some time at 
end of your presentation for the three parties to ask 
stions on your brief. 


Ms Alcorn: I will begin by introducing myself. I am 
1 Alcorn. I have worked with assaulted women and 
r children for the past seven years. My first job at our 
lter began during the shelter’s first summer. I was hired 
4 recreation worker to assist with the children’s needs 
ing this tumultuous time in their lives. My work experi- 
e in the shelter has gone from child care to research to 
it-line crisis work with women and to all else shelter 
ck entails. I will not get into the long job description. 
Eepissing Transition House is a 14-bed residential dis- 
s shelter for women and children escaping male violence. 
opened in January 1984 as a nine-bed shelter, but the 
d for increased services became immediately apparent. 
ally, in September 1989, we reopened as a 14-bed shel- 
‘in a newly renovated and expanded facility. 

The Women’s Action Committee of Nipissing was 
inded in July 1989 after women’s groups and individual 
men continued networking following a meeting with 
Ontario women’s directorate. In December 1990, we 
pre the following mission statement, “To promote the 
powerment and status of women in Nipissing district 
ough the elimination of barriers to the full participation 
omen in all spheres—economic, social and political.” 
At this point, I would like to quote from the statement 
principles of Nipissing Transition House as well, “We 
cnowledge that some groups of women in our society, 
sh as economically disadvantaged, immigrant, native, 
ncophone and disabled women face a double oppression.” 
These are two statements which name and describe, in 
asic way, women’s issues which must be attended to by 
r society. I have been involved with women’s issues and 
ymen’s organizations since 1985 at both a local level and 
orovincial level, the focus of which has been primarily 
ile violence against women. 

We have come here today to speak to the link between 
onomics and the oppression of women. I sincerely hope 
: will not be lumped in with the other “social workers” 
10 have made presentations so far. ] have to comment on 
me of the remarks I heard this morning on CBC radio. I 
1 going to assume they do not reflect the majority of the 
mmittee members. If we had already presented, I think I 
auld be angrier and more upset than I was when I heard 
me of them, because it was dismissive language that was 
‘ing used. The taxpayers are paying for this. Please do 
st allow it to be any more of a waste of money than it is 
ing considered by so many people. I am really urging 
erybody to listen to what we have to say. 

I will borrow from the statement of unity of yet another 
omen’s organization, this time using a statement which the 
lomen’s Action Committee of Nipissing adopted from the 
orthwestern Ontario Women’s Decade Council, “As a femi- 
st organization we believe in the dignity of womanhood, 
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the value of women’s work, the voice of women as ex- 
perts on our own lives and equality through the freedom 
of choice.” 

Dignity: In this society, dignity requires access to fi- 
nancial resources, be it the basic human right to food and 
shelter which often, more and more often lately, forces 
people to turn to social assistance, or be it the need for 
subsidized day care which attempts to offset an invisible 
barrier to women’s full participation in the labour force. 
Dignity for women in this society also requires access to 
adequate services if we have been physically, sexually or 
emotionally assaulted. 

Value of women’s work: The recognition by this society 
of the importance of pay equity and employment equity 
would indicate that women’s work is considered valuable. 

Voice: The voice of women as experts of our own lives 
can be developed through funding resources which are 
women-based and women-focused, such as shelters for as- 
saulted women and sexual assault centres. Funding of 
these and other such support services helps break the si- 
lence on many levels. They give women a voice on an 
individual basis so that as individuals they can voice their 
own pain, thus breaking the silence. These services enable 
women to advocate on behalf of each other, thereby breaking 
the silence at a societal level. 


Equality through freedom of choice: We can increase 
women’s choices through the adequate funding of the ser- 
vices which women require in determining our own indi- 
vidual future. Women’s options are lessened in number and 
in viability due to factors such as fewer economic resources, 
fewer employment sources and lower employment standards 
as well as inadequate support and health services. 


For instance, when a woman is forced to seek safety in 
a shelter for assaulted women, will she be able to exercise 
her right to safety if the shelters in her area are full? Cur- 
rently in the North Bay area there is one shelter for as- 
saulted women right in the city. It is a multipurpose shelter. 
There are three shelters outside the city of North Bay as 
well. They are within about a 40-kilometre radius of each 
other. Currently all the women’s shelters are full and we 
have a waiting list at Nipissing Transition House, which is 
fairly common, so obviously there is always an increased 
need for services for safety. 

If she considers separating from an abusive partner, 
will she have access to community resources which can help 
her explore her options? If she requires social assistance, 
will she be made to feel guilty for so doing? 

I have to refer to a letter to the editor I read in the 
North Bay Nugget recently which appears to have been 
circulated throughout various communities. The headline 
in our papers was “Put Them to Work.” “I am writing 
about a huge problem our country has but some places are 
doing something about it. I would like to see Ontario do 
something. The problem is why are the people on welfare 
getting cheques for doing nothing?” 

That attitude concerns me greatly when very many of 
these people are fighting to find ways of maintaining a basic 
standard of living. That kind of attitude, I think, just con- 
tinues to make it harder and harder. So the stigma continues. 
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When we heard the strong opposition to the recent 
budget and the subsequent demand for public hearings, we 
felt compelled to speak out as well. The Conservatives 
demanded that public reaction be included through this 
format. Well, what you are hearing from us today is just a 
whisper of what many women are saying, many women 
who are very concerned about services and social services, 
and the need to continue. 

What would those who want cutbacks have this prov- 
ince do to social programs? 

We may be in a recession. I know there is some debate 
depending on who is stating what about whether we are 
still in it or out of it. This does not stop people’s need for 
food, shelter, clothing and safety. Men continue to assault 
women during times of economic restraint. 

Those worrying about food, clothing, education, 
health, shelter and safety would quite likely welcome the 
luxury of worrying about our tax system. 

While women live in a society in which the dignity of 
womanhood is undermined, the value of our work is yet to 
be fully acknowledged, our voice is denied or dismissed 
and our choices are limited, we will continue to face op- 
pression. We would expect that this committee will not 
dismiss our input at this hearing. The women of Ontario 
require and expect to have access to the financial resources 
allocated to the various social programs through this bud- 
get. In fact, many of us expect and are calling for more 
economic attention to women’s rights. 


Ms Neault: My name is Alvina Neault. I am one of 
' two co-ordinators in the Women’s Action Committee of 
Nipissing. I live in Mattawa, which is 40 miles east of 
North Bay, a little lumbering town. Like Pamela, I am a 
shelter worker in a slightly different shelter. It is a family 
resource centre and the mandate is different, but most of 
what we deal with is the result of violence as well. All my 
life I have been a resident of northern Ontario. 

Like a lot of other Ontario and Canadian women, I am 
married and I have a family. Like many other Canadian 
families, we lived through the last recession and we will 
live through this one. We will do it by making some 
cutbacks. There will be fewer luxuries and treats for every 
family member. However, when my husband and I are 
considering our budget, there are several realities we have 
to face, because like it or not our basic needs, just like 
everyone else’s, remain the same. We have to eat. We have 
to have a place to live. Our children continue to grow out 
of their clothes, and as much as I wish it would not hap- 
pen, they get sick and they need medical attention. 

As the ones responsible for making the decisions in our 
family, my husband and I have to consider all of these 
things when we sit down to decide where the limited re- 
sources will be allocated. 

At one time in the not-so-distant past, it was consid- 
ered acceptable to expose members of the family who 
were considered useless or just another mouth to feed to 
the elements to die. Girl babies and the elderly often suf- 
fered this fate. In this vastly more enlightened age, we 
have laws to protect people from this sort of treatment. 

However, when times get tough, as they do in a recession, 
people begin to cast about for solutions, and inevitably 





someone decides that we are spending too much on Ic 
cost housing, too much on medicare and way too much 
education. Complaints are heard, in the paper and el 
where, about how easy it is to get UI benefits or gene 
welfare or family benefits. On the same page in any ney 
paper, we can read about plant closures and people be 
thrown out of their jobs, and government promising to 
spending on our social welfare net at the same time Ca’ 
dians need it most, and Ontario is part of Canada. 

In my family, my husband and I are the adults, 
therefore the ones with the power to say where the mor 
will be spent. We do not expect our children to quit sch 
and go to work to help support themselves, even if it w; 
possible for them to find a job. We have no intention: 
asking them to quit eating. We will not refuse to proy; 
them with medical attention. What we will do is pu: 
second mortgage on the house or borrow money to ens} 
that our responsibilities to them are met. That is our job) 
is government’s job to see to it that the citizens of Onta 
are guaranteed the necessities of life so that when the . 
cession ends we will not have been pushed so far dor 
that we will be incapable of rising again. 

Do not get me wrong. My husband and I do not wi 
to go further into debt. We will not do it without a gri 
deal of thought. But if it is necessary, we will do it becat: 
the alternatives are unthinkable. 

I just want to make it clear that I am not a member 
any political party. I feel free to praise or criticize a 
government and any of its ministers. I will admit that ¢ 
Ontario deficit is distressing, but it is justifiable. It is jus 
fiable on the same basis that many family deficits are jus 
fiable: The money is being used to take care of people. 

The people who are the beneficiaries of the Ontai 
budget are by and large people who are long overdue /: 
some consideration from government: Ontario native 
women who are victims of sexual assault; low-incor 
people who had their income taxes reduced or wiped c 
by the new tax credits; children on reserves who will bene! 
from 400 new day care spaces, and that is hardly enoug 
child care workers who were long overdue for pay equi, 
after all they have one of the more important jobs in o 
society and they are making lousy money; and univers 
students who were long overdue for some education | 
violence against women. 

While we are considering all these things, we might al 
ask ourselves a few questions. Where did this deficit sta 
Was it during another recession, this recession, or did t. 


! 


previous government incur it during a time of growth ai 
plenty? How much are these hearings costing the Ontai) 
taxpayer? What part did the cut in federal transfer pa 
ments play in the Ontario deficit? 
1510 
Mr McLean: Two excellent briefs, from the heart a! 
Saying it as it is. The first question I have is with regard 
the transition house. How long has it been in action? | 
Ms Alcorn: Since 1984, the Nipissing Transition Hous 


Mr McLean: Does it have 14 beds? That is not ne 
enough, I am sure. 


Ms Alcorn: No. 
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Mr McLean: Are you planning on enlarging it or 
at are you doing to get more quality places for these 
iple who are in need? 

Ms Alcorn: What North Bay is doing right now is 
king at a sexual assault centre. I think that will help. We 
a lot of crisis counselling as well—women trying to 
are out whether they are going to leave or are not going 
leave and some women who need to come in crisis to 
, Whether or not that sexual assault centre will be a 
idence as well, we are not sure yet because we are just 
e planning stages. We are one of the areas which has 
mn designated to receive a sexual assault centre, al- 
ugh we have not got at all into the planning stages. 

I do not know that we would expand the size of the 
Iter, but I think the increased use of service—it is just 
‘rocketing and certainly we would love to have another 
‘Iter in the community. Many people look at North Bay 
i they say, “You’ve got Nipissing Transition House right 
the city.” There’s a multipurpose shelter for men and 
men in the city and then the three family resource cen- 
s just outside. The city has been forced to put families 
9 hotels, into hotel rooms. So nobody is turned away at 
_ doors; that is definite. Women can come in and we get 
im to another shelter. Sometimes it means going into a 
ally different community and sometimes it means a 
tel room is her only other option. 


Mr McLean: Your food banks. 

Ms Alcorn: We have a food bank. 

Mr McLean: Are you getting enough supplies to oper- 
:that food bank? Some of them are not. 

Ms Alcorn: Every summer there is a major drive for 
food bank and we just had a festival in town. 


Ms M. Ward: One of your comments, which I think 
is aside from your brief, was that you were describing 
> blame-the-victim attitude that is somewhat prevalent 
wadays against people on welfare, with people com- 
enting about lazy people on welfare. We find the same 
itude in some segments of society about women who are 
tims of violence. Not everyone supports the need for those 
vices. I think in some cases people are not eligible for 
pport if their husbands are assumed to be able to support 
2m at times when they might need to come to a shelter. 


Ms Alcorn: You mean women having to pay for their 
vn safety? 


Ms M. Ward: Yes. 


Ms Alcorn: I think that is being negotiated with the 
elters at a provincial level. But in our community I can- 
st remember when a woman has had to pay. One of the 
ings is that when there is a separation usually you cannot 
t to the assets pending division of assets, or they disappear, 
hatever they may be. Very rarely do women actually 
ive financial resources and when they do, many women are 
mcerned that they will have to pay for their own safety. 

Ms M. Ward: That is the point I wanted to emphasize 
‘get you to comment on, the need for community re- 
jurces to be put into it. The woman might come from a 
mily with some financial resources, but the woman is 
ft without any resources, and that is really a form of 































imprisonment if you do not have the community resources 
there and she has to stay within that violent situation. 

Ms Alcorn: The shelters contract with the municipali- 
ties and some shelters are having difficulties with munici- 
palities. We are not; a very co-operative municipality. 

Ms M. Ward: That is part of my concern, yes. 


Ms Alcorn: But I am concerned that power would go 
to municipalities. I think it should be provincial. There 
should be guidelines and no woman in Ontario should 
have to risk not being able to get to a safe haven. 


Ms M. Ward: Do you find that public awareness of 
the need for this service has grown in the last few years, 
that people really are becoming aware of the problem the 
more it is talked about? It is not hidden any more. No one 
laughs nowadays about wife assault, I hope, as happened a 
few years ago in the House of Commons. 


Ms Alcorn: I do not want to hog the microphone. 


Ms Neault: I think that there is a danger that people 
are going to see shelters as a solution to wife assault, and 
they are not, and no shelter worker wants to stay at work for 
ever, not in the shelter. We would far rather see violence 
eliminated so we can all get on with our lives, because this 
is more than a job. 


Ms M. Ward: One of our presenters yesterday was 
speaking of the need for education at a much younger age, 
being able to identify potential offenders. 


Ms Alcorn: I think we have to be careful about educa- 
tion, as well. I am concerned sometimes. That is why I 
referred to “women-centred.” I do not think we can lose 
sight of. who brought this issue out. It was assaulted 
women and their advocates who finally screamed loud 
enough for people to start listening. A concern of mine is 
that the community had not been responding for centuries, 
or society had not been. I think we have to be very careful 
about what we do, where the money goes, how it is allo- 
cated, and plan our strategy, not be short-term. So many 
people want quick solutions to social problems. This has 
been in existence for ever and it is going to take some 
time. I think we have to be very careful on how we apply 
money, allocate money. 

Mr Jamison: I would like to thank you for your very 
direct presentation. I would like to ask you a question 
about the children involved where wives are abused, about 
the effect on children and the numbers. You have children 
who are experiencing this first hand and you are seeing the 
effects of that within the shelter itself; but there is the 
ability to deal properly with the situation, to provide the 
support in relationship to the children involved also. I 
wonder if you could speak about that for a moment. 


Ms Neault: Children in shelters have even less power 
than their mother. Whether the mother has any power or 
not, the children still see her as being powerful. So their 
situation is quite different from their mother’s. I think al- 
most every shelter now has a child care worker who sees 
to the specific problems the children experience when they 
are taken away from their home and perhaps a father who 
does not abuse them, might only abuse the mother. It de- 
pends largely on whether the children are male or female. 
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They see it quite differently. Little boys see it quite differ- 
ently. It became obvious to us, almost as soon as we 
opened the shelter, that violent families were a training 
ground for future violence, because the little boys quite 
often, depending on their age, take over where their father 
left off. When dad is not there, they become the abusive one. 
They will hit their siblings and their mother and expect her 
to pay attention. 


1520 


Mr Phillips: Thank you both for a thoughtful presen- 
tation. I just have a couple of comments and then a ques- 
tion to you, I guess on your presentation. I think there were 
some questions in there. I think one of your questions was 
where the previous deficits start. You can get a copy of the 
budget, I guess, from the clerk. It goes through it. On page 
48 it spells that out for you. 

You also mentioned that you admit the Ontario deficit 
is distressing but a justifiable deficit. Just a comment, I 
guess, about why some of us worry a bit about the budget: 
It is not this year’s deficit; it is deficits for a long while. I 
like your analogy with the family. That is the way I think 
about the budget. The second part we worry about is just 
where is the revenue is going to come from. Where are we 
going to generate the activity to ensure that we do fund the 
programs in the future? I wanted to share with you some 
of our concerns about the budget, the long-term deficit 
which goes on for ever, and just whether we are going to 
have enough economic activity to fund the programs. 

We have talked to other groups, by the way, which 
have expressed their opinions, but I would like yours. In 
difficult economic times, does the demand for your service 
go up or is it irrelevant to economic times? Second, are we 
seeing an increase in battering or is it that there is just 
more access now to services and therefore people are able 
to come forward a little bit more? In other words, is it a 
situation which we are beginning to change? I think you 
mentioned this is not going to be something that is 
changed overnight, but are we beginning to make an im- 
pact in terms of getting at the root causes of this or not? 

It is troublesome to me to hear that you have a waiting 
list or that at least you are trying to accommodate it. You 
have four facilities in your community and neighbouring 
communities, but still do not seem to be able to meet the 
demands. I would like you to give some of your experi- 
ence to us in terms of economic conditions. Do they im- 
pact one way or the other on this? Second, what is 
happening out there? 


Ms Neault: The family resource centres are slightly 
different, as I mentioned before. We have a wider mandate, 
SO we can take any woman in crisis, and the woman de- 
fines the crisis. It can be economic; her house might have 
burned down. We have actually never had that, but the 
woman defines the crisis. It is not a transition house that 
deals primarily with violence in the family. 

Having said that, yes, we do see an increase during hard 
economic times because we take women for whatever crisis. 
Sometimes family breakdown is precipitated by a loss of 
employment and so we might see a woman in that situation. 





Ms Alcorn: Our shelter, however, is only for assaul 
women and their children—physical, sexual and emotio 
abuse. We have been asked that and we have tried to sei 
there is some correlation, but it just seems to be that 
need for and the use of our services seems to incre; 
steadily. There are times it slows down. Then the next y 
we are full before Christmas. There is no trend that we 
really identify. 

We do know that economics is not what causes the r 
to be violent towards women. There is our social structu 
our society. When times are good, there is violence. Soi 
people say, I guess, it is the end of the month when { 
cheques come in, referring to a very classist remark. T| 
does not seem to make any difference either. We do1 
notice that. It seems just to be steady. In fact, I have he 
some women say they felt worse leaving during hard e¢ 
nomic times, because they felt guilty leaving. Maybe it 
because of the economics. They think maybe it is becav 
of the economics, that maybe when times get better, fl 
will go down, and it does not, typically. It is hard to te 
but there is no cause and effect of that one aspect. 

I think you were asking if we are seeing an increase 
violence, or is it an increased use of service because ' 
public awareness? 


Mr Phillips: I think you said the demand for yc 


services increases, and I am just trying to get from y 
what the cause of that is. | 


Ms Alcorn: Increased awareness is certainly havi 
an effect. Women are starting to realize they have a choi 
There are options. However, what worries me is that \ 
will think, as Alvina was saying, that because we ha 
shelters everything is taken care of. Shelters are definite 
not what every woman wants or can see as an optic 
When our shelter is full, the thought of going to anott’ 
outlying rural community is quite frightening for a lot | 
women who live in the city. Their support networks are 
the city. There are transportation issues, the childrer 
friends, the schools, the relatives, all of those things, sor 
of which women need to get away from, but very oft 
support systems help. 

There is debate about whether violence against wom. 
is increasing or if it is awareness. I think, unfortunate 
and fortunately, it is both. But more and more women é 
phoning and saying their awareness is increasing of t 
various systems—the social system, the health system, t 
justice system, the civil system, the law system. 


Ms Neault: I might also make the comment that, 
seems to be word of mouth rather than any education th 
is on television, although that might help, but wh, 
women come to us they are typically referred by a relati 
or a neighbour or another woman who has used the sheltt 


Mr McLean: I really have not any further questions 
just enjoyed listening to the comments. But I presume t' 
awareness now of the program would be the biggest re 
son why you are getting more people. It is because th 
are aware now there really is some place to go. A lot 
people, I believe, stayed in the situation because they ¢ 
not believe there was someplace else to go. ! 
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Ms Alcorn: Many women have said that to me and 
rs that although there is a place to go, they cannot. A 
of it has to do with community awareness too, that 
ety says, “Yes, it’s okay for you to leave.” That really 

rs, that she gets messages from anybody she may 
ie into contact with too, community awareness, that 
ety is saying: “It’s okay for you to leave. You have a 
t to leave. He doesn’t have a right to do that.” 


e Chair: Thank you very much for making your 
sence and your presentation here before the committee. 


) 












ONTARIO HOTEL AND MOTEL ASSOCIATION 


The Chair: The next group to make a presentation is 
Ontario Hotel and Motel Association. Please come for- 
and identify yourself. Welcome to the standing com- 
tee on finance and economic affairs on the budget 
ew. You will have one half-hour, and out of that half- 
; at the very end, before the half-hour comes up, you 
save some time which will be divided equally for 
stions from the three parties. You may proceed. 


Mrs Dozzi: First of all, I would like to apologize for 
voice this afternoon as I have this terrible cold. I do not 
ind to try to speak too loudly, but I just apologize in the 
antime. 

Thank you for allowing me to make this presentation to 
|. My name is Melinda Dozzi. I am from Sudbury, but I 
also the president of the Ontario Hotel and Motel Asso- 
tion, whose head office is in Toronto on Airport Road. 

‘I was born and raised in Sudbury, Ontario. I am proud 
9e called a Sudburian, a person from northern Ontario. 
family has been in the hospitality business in this com- 
nity for 54 years. We have been active in this region not 
y in a business and social environment but also, as years 
e witnessed, in this area in the political arena as well. 

‘J am a concerned Canadian and I believe in Ontario 
Jin our future. In my capacity as president of the hotel 
1 motel association, I wish to outline to you my percep- 
n of some of the key issues affecting the hospitality 
ustry, which is the third-largest industry and the largest 
iployer in the province. 


0 

I would like to tell you a little bit about our association. 
eel some of you may be aware of it already, since you 
perhaps with the Ministry of Consumer and Commer- 
il Relations. The Ontario Hotel and Motel Association 
is incorporated in 1925. The objectives of the associa- 
n are to represent the hotel, motel and food and bever- 
e industry in government and legislative matters; to 
svide means for members to exchange information on 
sblems and new ideas; to review industry trends and 
velop forecasts; to provide guidelines for professional 
nduct in this industry; to provide educational programs 
d services; to provide guidelines for accommodation and 
erating standards in the industry; and to act as a focal 
int for organizing joint efforts among members for the 
lution of industry problems. 

The Ontario Hotel and Motel Association represents 
er 1,200 members who own and/or operate large and 
























small businesses in this industry, such as hotels, motels, 
taverns, restaurants, resorts and lodges. The association’s 
membership represents over 51,000 bedrooms and 
150,000 licensed dining and lounge seats, employing over 
45,000 people. I read last week that one of the problems 
with the hospitality industry is that we have failed to tell 
the world—yes, the world—how valuable and significant 
tourism is. Now every nation worldwide wants to be 
counted as a tourist destination. No one could possibly 
name a country or a nation that does not want this industry. 
We as Canadians do not realize that tourism is vital to our 
wellbeing and economy. Tourism is being neglected. 

In this past provincial budget, there was not a mention 
of tourism or any support for this industry. Tourism means 
jobs and foreign receipts. Ontario has come into a summer 
of soft convention bookings, post-GST spending thriftiness 
and dwindling tourism from the US. Ontario tourism oper- 
ators are burdened with taxes—fuel, airport, transportation, 
property and liquor. Compounded with the GST, the PST 
and the Ontario health levy, plus other proposed taxes on 
our industry and country, many tourist operators find oper- 
ations a paperwork nightmare. Hoteliers are now handing 
governments an estimated 47% of their revenues. The in- 
dustry sees no signs of recovery and is, when and if it 
happens, anticipating a slow one. 

A recent study sponsored by the Hotel Association of 
Canada and Tourism Canada suggests that high taxation is 
contributing to the industry’s loss of international competi- 
tiveness. It is a fallacy to conclude that Ontario hotels are 
not competitive. They are, and you must believe that they 
are. Hundreds of tourist and hospitality businesses, both 
small and large, have been brought to their knees by this 
recession, wiping out countless millions of dollars in per- 
sonal and family investments while crippling the entrepre- 
neurship which has sustained development and growth in 
our industry. We recognize the importance of working to- 
gether and joining our efforts with our colleagues. 

We are pleased to have heard the announcement of Peter 
North, Minister of Tourism and Recreation, of a $200,000 
commitment for the establishment of the Ontario Tourism 
Education Council. This will provide opportunities in our 
industry through job apprenticeship, national certification 
standards, training and education and the promotion of 
hospitality awareness. 

In the recession of 1982 the small business person was 
helped. In this recession, one that is deeper and longer than 
most people ever dreamed, and not over yet, the small 
business person has become a non-entity. It must be re- 
membered that not only are employees people but employers 
are people too. 

The GST is not popular. The GST story is probably still 
very unfinished and will remain unfinished for a while. No 
one could have predicted that the GST arrival in a master 
stroke of deadly timing would come in the midst of wide- 
spread recession, nor did anyone predict that the Canadian 
dollar would be as strong as it is. 

Our industry has traditionally provided meaningful and 
productive employment and steady incomes for hundreds 
of thousands of Canadians and Ontarians, and particularly 
for women, youth, aboriginal peoples, new Canadians and 
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visible minorities in greater numbers than in any other 
sector or industry in our province. Many of them and their 
dependents are now suffering the hardship of permanent or 
indefinite layoffs and reduced available work opportuni- 
ties. There must be a recognition of the vital economic 
importance of the Ontario tourism and hospitality industry 
to the economy of the province. Canadian consumers are 
going to the United States for goods because of price dif- 
ferences. The cross-border shopping greatly affects the 
hospitality industry as well. This is also causing economic 
pain and in some cases bankruptcies for domestic retailers 
in border communities in Ontario. 

Canadian shoppers, in order to benefit from the 48- 
hour visit, are opting to stay in American hotels and motels 
so they can bring additional goods back across the border. 
The occupancy, on the weekends, of the border cities’ accom- 
modation property is down everywhere. This means that 
the hotels are losing money, retailers are losing business, 
jobs are decreasing and the government’s tax revenue is 
diminishing. It would appear that our tax policies therefore 
are self-defeating. When people continue to shop across the 
border, it becomes a part of their routine and part of their 
life. Routines are difficult to break. We are people, but we 
are creatures of habit. How long before we convince them 
again to shop Canadian and utilize our own resources? 

People in cities and towns near the American border 
find it more economical to drive across the border to pur- 
chase gasoline. Gas increased 1.7 cents a litre after this last 
budget. Gasoline prices are to go up 1.7 cents per litre in 
January 1992. In northern Ontario we are too far from the 
border to buy inexpensive gasoline. It has been stated by 
Mike Brown, MPP for Algoma-Manitoulin, that the aver- 
age cost for a northern Ontario motorist will be $110 more 
by January. This is devastating to tourism in the north 
since people planning vacations will tend to find it more 
economical to tour the American states. 

Sunday shopping, mandatory service training, minimum 
wage increase, off-premise sales, pay equity, wage protection, 
the sin tax, employee health tax, environmental and waste 
regulations, workers’ compensation, directors’ liability, 
Bill 70—where does this end? Business has long been 
recognized as the major creator of new jobs. Business, by 
its very nature, is innovative and creates new products and 
advanced technology which can be exported worldwide. 

Wherever you go, in any part of the world, as you 
know, people think of Canada as a safe haven, a country 
where politics works, where there is a minimal amount of 
corruption, where there is safety in our streets, where we 
have a phenomenal environment and where our economic 
performance has been consistently strong over 45 years. 
All of that brings on the perception abroad that we are a 
politically stable country. This has been such a trump card 
that we have taken it for granted. If the government contin- 
ues to apply more legislation, taxes and restrictions on the 
employer, it soon will not matter if the employment standards 
are met or the employees are being paid a good wage, 
because there will not be any reason to have employees. 

Retail, manufacturing, hospitality operations large and 
small are closing their doors already in alarming numbers. 
Of the 130 Ontario hotel and motel members who responded 




















to a recent survey, 65% said they had laid off staff wit 
the last six months. The 479 laid-off workers repreg. 
16% of the total number of people employed by the sun 
respondents. In addition, about half of the layoffs are ¢ 
manent. About 65% of the survey respondents indica 
that business had declined over the past six months. W] 
asked to identify one or more reasons for their loss: 
business, 69% of the respondents said recession, 66% s 
the goods and services tax, 61% said the employer he¢ 
tax and 43% said excessive property taxes. | 

Unfortunately, governments tend to turn their backs: 
businesses and often policies are developed with no consi¢ 
ation of the impact on the business community. Governme 
tend to listen, but do they really hear once they assu 
power? When it is no longer profitable to carry on busin 
and there is no reward for the hours, the risk-taking, 
amount of pressure constantly faced by employers, the se 
of insecurity and the pressure on family, what is the an: 
We know Mr Rae understands that the generation of wea 
meaning business investment and growth, is essential 
Ontario to provide jobs and find resources to support heal 
education, the environment, culture, the public infrastruc 
and the quality of life in cities and towns in this proviner 
1540 

To stimulate activity in northern Ontario and thus util 
the region’s most readily available non-depleting industry 
an economic generator, northern Ontario must be perceix 
as a major destination by potential visitors, both dome¢ 
and foreign. Tourism is an increasingly important factor 
northern Ontario, particularly for those communities lack 
any major resource industry. Tourism is northern Ontari 
third largest industry and provides numerous employm’ 
opportunities. The north offers a great deal of promise 
tourism, and through proper promotion tourism in north 
Ontario can offer world-class wilderness and outdoor va’ 
tion opportunities. The best potential for tourism lies in | 
non-resident pleasure travel market. 

The key to success is northern Ontario’s ability to 
velop long-range plans for the future and sell northe 
Ontario. Without the proper transportation and upgradi 
of amenities, northern Ontario’s ability to capitalize on | 
world’s largest and fastest-growing industry may be Ic 
The north must be opened up. We must have better rc! 
transportation from southern Ontario to the Manitoba b: 
der, and soon. Our highways are our lifeline. If we wish’ 
develop industry, attract visitors, maintain and i improve ( 
quality of life and be competitive across Canada and in’ 
world markets, we must have a safe and dependable hij: 
way network. | 

Is it right that our generation should be building | 
massive debts in order to pass them on to our weal 
grandchildren? The fact of the matter is that we are | 
heavily indebted that there is no question that our ve 














and our grandchildren are going to pay. Where have 
gone wrong? What are our values? What is the answ 
What are we going to do? We would be prepared, as? 
association, to give input and direction, as would at 
other Canadians. All you have to do is to ask and be p 
pared to listen, as I hope you are now. We welcome % 
Opportunity to work with you. | 
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would like to take this opportunity to highlight some 
le requests and recommendations that were collec- 
y made with Tourism Ontario’s submission: that the 
rio government maintain student wages and the tip 
rential in wages for wait staff; eliminate the exemp- 
of the current provincial sales tax prepared food pur- 
es under $4; eliminate the discriminatory provincial 
mage tax on beverage alcohol purchased by licensees, 
+h will enable them to be competitive or to competi- 
y price and merchandise spirits, wine and beer with 
and significantly increase provincial tax revenues; en- 
e industry sales of taxable food and beverage by har- 
izing the collection of provincial sales tax applied to 
| and beverage alcohol at 8%; freeze the provincial 
; tax rate applied to the accommodation industry at 5%; 
inate the application of the commercial concentration 
on large hotels and associated parking areas in the 
ter Toronto area; reduce the unfair employer health tax 
for tourism and hospitality enterprises to a flat 0.5% of 
is payroll regardless of size; eliminate the application 
ne employer health tax on taxable benefits and allow- 
bs in our industry; collect the employer health tax from 
sersons who are self-employed or are compensated 
ugh unincorporated proprietorships; reinvest all pro- 
jal tax revenues collected annually from provincial fuel 
's, drivers’ licences and vehicle purchase/rent/repair 
's, levies and surcharges in the improvement, repair and 
ansion of provincial and municipal roads; co-ordinate a 
timedia network by a Canadian campaign and emphasize 
ocial and economic benefits of travelling in Canada and 
hasing Canadian goods. 

Sunday shopping should be unrestricted in Ontario to 
nit a level playing field and unrestricted freedom of 
ice in the marketplace to offer shopping selections, 
venience and availability to all our visitors. 

The hospitality industry today is faced with many obsta- 
, increased operating costs and restricting legislation. In 
er to remain competitive and recapture some of the lost 
iness from our neighbours to the south, we must have 
ability to compete on a level playing field. We ask the 
fario government to consider our recommendations as 
‘strongly feel that these recommendations, if approved, 
[help the economy of Ontario and therefore the people. 
As an ending, I would like to quote from Audrey McL- 
thlin, federal leader of the NDP: “People feel we are 
ing not just the prosperity of the country but the very 
acter of the country. We seem to be losing the country 
‘knew. The fate of this country is much more than the 
> of political parties.” Thank you. 

‘Mr B. Ward: I appreciate your brief and the recom- 
ndations you have included and I am assuming we are 
ng to get a copy of that as part of the package. I would 
t like to point out some perhaps unintentional inaccura- 
s in your brief. You mentioned there was little support 
small business. I believe you touched on it to a degree. 
an use my riding as an example, the city of Brantford, 
ere I know of a number of small- to medium-sized 
nufacturing industries that have received loans or loan 
arantees from the Ontario government corporation to 
ow them either to expand their capability or introduce 
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new technology. There is assistance for small- to medium- 
sized business from our government. 

You mentioned the levels of taxation as a concern and I 
agree. I think the GST has done more to hinder the ad- 
vance of tourism in this province than anything other than 
the recession. If you look at the budget from a business 
standpoint, I think there is very little cost added to busi- 
ness from a taxation standpoint other than the 1.7-cent 
increase of gasoline. Again, I can relate to Brantford, and I 
agree it is different up north because there is more compe- 
tition, but that 1.7-cent increase has not been noticed at the 
pump price because prices fluctuate so much and generally 
they are down more than up. 

We do have a program in the government called tourism 
redevelopment incentive program, or TRIP, and it was not 
our initiative. A hotel in Brantford has taken advantage of 
that, $500,000, to expand its services. I am just wondering 
if you could comment on that specific program. As well, it 
is my understanding, from previous presenters, that tourism 
is up by 21% in Thunder Bay over the last three months, 
which I think is great. As well, we had a gentleman from 
Manitoulin Island who said tourism appears to be better 
than it was last year. Perhaps you could comment, if you can. 


Mrs Dozzi: Manitoulin Island is unique in the fact 
that its tourism is up this summer. 


Mr B. Ward: Yes, and Thunder Bay is up 21%. They 
are doing something right. Perhaps we could learn from that. 
That was my question. 


Mrs Dozzi: They had better tell Toronto what they are 
doing, because I think Toronto is the biggest crier of its 
soft market right now. As far as small business is con- 
cemed, I am not speaking directly of manufacturing when 
I am speaking of small business. I should probably say it 
relates more to small business than to the restaurant and 
hotel association. Maybe it is because we sell alcoholic 
beverages in most cases and we are licensed properties, 
but they do find in many cases that it is not that easy. Your 
hotel in Brantford might have been able to get this 
$500,000 loan, but they have experienced a more difficult 
time getting loans in some cases. 


Mr B. Ward: Through TRIP? 


Mrs Dozzi: Whether they are using TRIP or not, 
maybe because we are licensed properties and people will 
stand back for that, and the fact that we do sell alcoholic 
beverages; but not all of us do, of course. As far as TRIP is 
concerned, maybe they are not going to the proper thing. I 
am not hearing so much from my members that they are 
applying for loans or wanting to expand and being refused, 
whether they are applying to TRIP or any other organiza- 
tion that might be helpful to them. 


1550 


Mr Jamison: I understand what you are saying about 
the budget, that clearly the government took a neutral posi- 
tion there, basically. I wanted to just comment quickly on 
the state of the Canadian dollar and how that affects the 
tourism in our tourism industry and the exemption in the 
Sunday shopping legislation that is pending. How do you 
feel about the recognition of tourist facilities in tourist 
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areas being exempt from Sunday shopping? I know in 
talking to the minister that he was— . 

Mrs Dozzi: Let me just tell you one thing that hap- 
pened last Wednesday when I did a presentation on Sun- 
day shopping. Just before I came to do the presentation on 
Sunday shopping— 

Mr Jamison: Our time is limited. I would like you to 
be specific about tourism. 


Mrs Dozzi: I am. I had a busload of Americans came 
in, 37 Americans from Madison, Wisconsin. They came in 
for lunch. They had been in Ontario for one week. And all 
they did was complain about the high cost of food and 
accommodations in the province. The tour guide they had 
was I suppose the most vocal. She complained the whole 
time she was there, especially when they came to the cash, 
not so much because of my establishment’s prices, but just 
what she had incurred when she had been travelling 
through the province. She said: “When you tell these 37 
Americans”—who were senior citizens—‘“what the price 
of the meal is, don’t talk anything about GST, don’t men- 
tion provincial sales tax, and for heaven’s sake, don’t say 
there’s a service charge, whether it is 10% or 15% or 12%. 
Just tell them one amount. If you’re going to charge them 
$8 for the salad bar or $13 for a buffet or $10, don’t 
mention anything else. Give them one price, because this 
GST/PST for the last week has mind-boggled them. They 
are absolutely mind-boggled.” 

She was the most vocal. She came to the cash, and 
when they paid their bill, these 37 Americans—this was 
their last stop before Sault Ste Marie, Michigan—were in 
their pockets digging out every single Canadian coin they 
could find to pay their bill. They did not want to have any 
Canadian money left in their pockets. It bothered me so 
much that they were so anxious. I had never seen a 
group—and maybe it was her fault, because she was a 
very aggressive tour guide. She wanted no Canadian 
money left in their pockets at all. We took pennies and 
nickels and dimes. 


Mr Kwinter: Thank you very much for your presen- 
tation. I can sympathize with what you have to say. A 
branch of my family is in the hospitality business. 

I.was quite interested in your survey, and what I would 
really like to find out from you, if you are able to tell me, is, 
have you done any studies to find out what is going to be 
the difference as a result of the recession ending, if it does, 
and the cumulative effect of all of this other tax-related 
legislation? The recession is throughout North America. 
The Americans are feeling the recession just as much as 
we are, yet they are travelling, they are coming here. But 
when the recession is over, some of this legislation is still 
going to be there. How is that going to impact? Are you 
going to see any improvement? 


Mrs Dozzi: I do not think anything is ever going to be 
as good as 1988 was. I do not think we are ever going to 
see years in this business like in 1988. I am not a fortune 
teller; neither are you. We may be able to look back and 
say, “Oh, she was wrong, look at 1990, it was wonderful,” 
Or as we prepare for the year 2000. But I do not think the 
tourism and the economy, as far as the influx of tourism in 











Ontario is concerned, is ever going to be as wonderful ; 
was in 1988. That was a really keen year in this busis, 
and I do not think we are ever going to see—I do noth 
an answer for you. I do not know what we are going to, 
We are looking to you people to tell us what you think 
should be doing. We elected you people; we want sc 
good inspiration from you too. We input to you— 


Mr Phillips: And you fired us. 


Mrs Dozzi: I think you have to answer that quesi 
for me. 

As far as the survey is concerned, I can give you all 
facts; all the little results are sitting in the office. 

We spoke in Thunder Bay, but I just want to say | 
thing. This was in the Toronto Star. Michael Beckley is 
chief executive officer of the Holiday Inns across Can 
and he says, “Maybe we should start growing melons 
our ballrooms.” ) 

You mentioned Thunder Bay, and they are saying hen 
this is from Motels Ontario; Bruce Gravel is their chairm 
He said, “Members in the United States border areas, Kin 
ton, Niagara Falls, Sault Ste Marie, have suffered a 2! 
drop in occupancy.” | 


Mr B. Ward: Thunder Bay is up 21%. 
Mrs Dozzi: Maybe it is because they have tried to get 
Mr B. Ward: Holiday Inn is aggressive. 


Mrs Dozzi: Maybe it is because they are driving 
North Bay to pick up beer. We have had this huge issue! 
northern Ontario about northern Ontario draft beer | 
ages. Our director, Don Johnson, in Thunder Bay, with. 
the hoteliers, is transporting beer from Powassan, keg be 
Molson’s and Labatt’s, up to Thunder Bay. Maybe thai 
why. 

Mr Kwinter: Have you done any studies as to | 
drop in foreign conventions that have cancelled as a res 
of what they consider to be uncompetitive pricing? 


Mrs Dozzi: Well, from the Metropolitan Toronto Ci 
vention and Visitors Association, last year 16.7 milli! 
tourists visited Toronto, 500,000 fewer than the year bef, 
and the Metropolitan Toronto Convention and Visitors Ast 
ciation is not expecting the shortfall to be made up this yeal 

Personally, I do not think in the north we get a lot! 
foreign conventions. Your big foreign conventions are hé 
pening in your downtown Toronto hotels. The best ones 
answer questions like that would be people like Michi 
Beckley and people like Ray Jacobi from the Four Seas¢ 
and Klaus Tenter from the Inn on the Park. They are the ot) 
who are so concentrated on the accommodation industry! 

The Hotel Association of Metropolitan Toronto’s ba’ 
thrust right now is to worry about and be concerned abt 
filling their properties. Their properties are down, they é 
suffering greatly, as you can see the competitive pric 
they are putting in. There is no GST any more on forei! 
conventions. That was one thing that Mr Hockin was ki| 
enough to grant, the fact that if you are booking a forei) 
convention and most of your conventioneers are from forei 
countries, whether they be European or Asian or Americi| 
there is no GST, thank goodness, on those conventions. 
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ccording to this article that I read in the Toronto Star, 
ys here: “Despite an aggressive marketing campaign 
ched this winter by the Toronto convention bureau in 
sh the bureau guaranteed that prices on rooms and fa- 
es would cost less than comparable rooms and facili- 
elsewhere in North America, the number of 
vention bookings by the association this year has 
ped to 651,” which is not a great drop from 666. 
Mr McLean: Just a short question. Mrs Dozzi, you 
ed a tough year to be the president of your association, 
[ know the association well and it does good work. The 
‘tion I have for you is, in Sudbury, what is the differ- 
: in vacancy rate this year from last year? 
Mrs Dozzi: The vacancy rate in Sudbury, to tell you 
nonest to goodness truth, is not down a great deal from 
year. I think we are off maybe 5% or 6%, but not a 
it deal. Sudbury has been a lucky community. I feel 
“Sudbury, as you well know, has really not felt the 
ssion. You must have heard that, and it is true. We 
2 not really felt the recession. The recession, what we 
feel, started maybe in March of 1990, but it was so 
jual and slow that we did not feel the huge impact that 
smaller communities, like in southern Ontario, that are 
cally interested in manufacturing, have felt. 
Inco is pretty powerful and strong right now. They are 
doing a lot for the environment. They are still a great 
sloyer. No longer can Sudburians depend on just Inter- 
onal Nickel for their livelihood, but because the region 
so diversified itself and our chairman and our council 
continuing to try to diversify this region, I feel that 
bury has been very strong. 
My fellow hoteliers, in the last three to four weeks, 
e been complaining. We do not see many tourists, and 
se we see are, lots of them, travelling in the motorized 
icle homes. They seem to stop only when it rains or 
ause they get tired of driving. We have had such a 
nderful summer, yet they are not stopping. 
A member of Parliament told me once that this is what 
ibury is like. Sudbury takes six months to fall into 
tever you are falling into, and then it will take you 
Shes six months to catch up once everybody is caught 
Whether that is true or not, it seems to be true. It is 
y in the last three or four weeks that I hear them on the 
yne, or when I call or they call, “How are things?” 
fell, it’s pretty bad right now.” But it has not been so 
i, it has been the last three or four weeks really. I cannot 
‘what September or October is going to bring, but we 
not see a lot of those American dollars crossing our 
shes any more. They are just not there. 
Mr B. Murdoch: You mentioned Sunday shopping in 
ur brief, and I was just wondering again what your 
vughts were. Would the government be better out of the 
ole deal and not regulating it, or do you think the— 
0 
Mrs Dozzi: I wish the government had not done what 
1as done, sort of thrown it back to municipalities and even 
sntioned chambers of commerce. They have these seven 
idelines they are to follow to designate tourist proper- 
s. | was in Niagara Falls a couple of weeks ago and our 
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director there said, “At one time you thought of tourism, 
you thought of Canada, you thought of Niagara Falls.” You 
can go to Cobalt and they want to be a tourist destination 
now, because the tourist dollar is important to them. 

I wish the legislation had come right from Queen’s 
Park and had stayed there. I think under the Liberal govern- 
ment we had open Sunday shopping and that is where we 
should have stayed. It was light-years ago when you could 
not go to the movies on Sunday. Do you ever think about 
not going to movies any more? You think: “This is craziness. 
Whoever thought of not going to a movie on a Sunday?” 
Why can you not shop? Have you ever shopped on a Sun- 
day? Have you ever gone to the States and shopped on a 
Sunday, or anywhere else? I do not think you have to be 
open from 9 in the morning until 9 at night, but you could 
be open from 12 to 5. 

The Chair: I want to thank you for your presentation 
and for appearing before the standing committee on fi- 
nance and economic affairs on the budget review. 


CRISIS HOUSING LIAISON (SUDBURY) 

The Chair: The next group we have is the Crisis 
Housing Liaison, Mr Barry Schmidl. You have one half-hour 
for your presentation and at the end of it a question and 
answer period from the three parties. I would like to wel- 
come you to the committee. Please proceed with your brief. 

Mr Schmid: This is a copy of the statistical tables I will 
be referring to. 


Mr McLean: Have you got a copy of that? 


Mr Schmidl: Yes. I will pass that out to the folks 
afterwards. 

Mr McLean: It would be nice to follow through this. 

Mr Schmid: If the committee would like it now, I 
can give it to you now. 

The Chair: Some of the committee members like to 
make notes beside some of the comments. 


Mr Schmidl: Fair enough, just so long as I do not 
catch anyone following with their fingers. 

I would like to thank you for this opportunity to pres- 
ent the views of Crisis Housing Liaison (Sudbury) on the 
proposed provincial budget, and particularly on its housing 
and social services aspects. I have been informed that there 
is a time limit on my presentation, so I will attempt to be 
brief and to the point. 

Allow me to begin by introducing the organization that 
I represent. Crisis Housing Liaison (Sudbury) is a non- 
profit organization which provides assistance to people in 
need of housing. The primary service currently offered by 
the agency is a housing registry program. This program 
consists of a computerized listing of all available rental 
units in the regional municipality of Sudbury. These list- 
ings are given to families and singles who register with the 
program. In 1990 a total of 1,353 families and singles 
looking for housing used this service. 

Using the registration information given by our clients, 
statistics are compiled by the agency on a quarterly basis 
in order to secure and maintain funding for the program. 
The statistics also provide useful indicators on the impact 
that the lack of affordable housing has on people’s lives. I 
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will be referring to these statistics through my presentation 
in order to demonstrate the rationale for our position. 

Sudbury, and indeed large parts of this province, are in 
the midst of a serious housing crisis. Vacancy rates in the 
Sudbury region, consistently around or below 1%, demon- 
strate that. Crisis Housing Liaison’s statistics illustrate the 
situation quite well. 

Table 1 in the package that has been distributed to you 
shows that over 42% of the clients coming to our agency 
in 1990 were living with family or friends or in a tempo- 
tary shelter of some sort or on the street. In actual num- 
bers, this means that 574 clients did not have a place to 
call home when they came to see us last year. 

We are not talking here of only the stereotypical and 
incorrectly portrayed street person who does not hold a job 
and has many social problems. As you will see in table 2 
the largest single source of income for our clients was a job. 

As you will see if you look at table 3, over 60% of our 
clients were families. Please keep in mind that when we 
refer to a client, we are talking about a single person or a 
family, not the number of individuals served. Each family 
client represents about three people. Children were a sig- 
nificant part of the 42% of our clients who were homeless 
in 1990. 

My purpose here is not to take up the committee’s time 
by arguing that we are in the midst of a serious housing 
crisis. Any rational human being can see that this is the 
case. To disagree is to show that one has one’s head in the 
sand. Rather, I pass along this information to you to show 
the depth of the crisis that we find ourselves in. It is a 
crisis that the provincial budget is helping to fight. It is for 
that reason that we support it. 

Economic security is something that many people in 
Canadian society lack. Quite simply, paying the bills is a 
problem for many people. This is not through a lack of 
financial skill or through wasteful spending; it is because 
money taken in does not always equal the amount that has 
to go out. When the major expenditure each month is that 
which keeps a roof over your family’s head, it is a serious 
concern for someone who may not have the money this 
month. If my choice was paying the rent or feeding my 
10-month-old son, I know what my decision would be. 

One of the major threats to tenants in the present housing 
crisis is the amount of rent charged. Generally speaking, 
the more affordable the unit, the less likely it is to become 
vacant. Why would you want to let an affordable place go 
unless it was in poor condition or you were overcrowded? 

If you refer to table 4, you will see that the average rent 
of vacant units generally exceeds the average rent of all 
units, vacant or occupied. In the case of two-bedroom 
units, it is by $130 and by hundreds of dollars in the case 
of three- and four-bedroom units. 

This would not necessarily be a bad thing if people 
were normally able to pay these rents. If you refer to table 5, 
however, you will see that this is not necessarily the case. 
In order to pay 30% of your income for the average vacant 
two-bedroom unit, you would have to earn $23,680 a year. 
This is not a princely sum by any means and is certainly 
within the range of many. However, if you look at the 
average personal income for a woman in Sudbury you will 
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see it is only $11,518. Consider what this means for a sin 
mother with two children who works for minimum wage’ 
is receiving social assistance. This is by no means an extrer 
example. A full-time minimum wage job would earn 0 
$11,232 a year based on 40 hours a week and $5.40 an hoy 
I am not here to talk about rent control—I did thal 
week in this room, actually—but rather about how fi 
provincial budget affects those placed in the situation 
have just described, that of families having to deal wi 
low vacancy rates, high rents and low incomes. ‘al 
The government has pledged in its budget to build; 
additional 10,000 units of affordable co-op and non dil 
housing across the province. If there is one item in h 
budget that most helps to alleviate the housing cri 
Ontarians find themselves in, I would say it would be tf 
one. The 10,000 units combined with the regular allocatio) 
under the federal-provincial non-profit program and tl 
reallocation of Homes Now program funds for the quic} 
Starts process should allow for 35,000 units of affordab) 
co-op and non-profit housing to be developed this year, ( 
these 35,000 units, a majority will be rent geared to income, 
While these 35,000 units will not solve the housit 
crisis in this province, they will be a large step towards | 
A study performed in 1988 stated that the Sudbu 
region’s housing supply problems would be largely allev 
ated with the construction of an additional 1,000 units ¢ 
affordable housing. If the region receives its fair share ¢ 
the 35,000 units based on its population, which is abo 
1.25% of the Ontario population, then 437 units of affor 
able co-op and non-profit housing will be constructed her 
We will be watching to see whether the 35,000 units com 
to pass and whether they are shared equitably with tt 
Sudbury region. Assuming they are, these units will deal 
major blow to the crisis in housing supply in the region. — 
Housing supply is only part of the housing crisis an 
only part of the problem for low-income earners. Eve 
assuming you live in rent-geared-to-income housing, you 
grocery bill and the cost of your children’s clothes are n 
geared to your income and still have to be paid for. 
The budget helps low-income earners in several way; 
The $215 million set aside in the budget for social assis 
tance will help individuals in genuine need and municipai 
ities overburdened by high welfare costs; the $50-millio 
enrichment of the Ontario tax reduction program wi 
lower or eliminate Ontario income tax for over 100,000 low 
income earners, making the total assisted by the prograr 
700,000 in 1991. The number of subsidized child cat 
Spaces will be increased, allowing more single parents t 
get a job and get off social assistance. A $53.8-million prov 
sion will create 5,000 subsidized spaces and increase th 
salaries of chronically underpaid child care workers. Anothé 
$5 million will create 400 new spaces on Indian reserves. / 
It has been said many times that the best form of socié 
assistance is a job. One of the reasons we support this budgt 
is that it helps retain jobs for people and creates more. Thi 
budget will create or maintain 70,000 jobs in this provinct 
Of that figure, 20,000 will exist because of the added 10,00: 
units of affordable non-profit and co-op housing. | 
Tens of thousands of jobs have been permanently elim 
inated in the last year or so of recession. This recession i! 
{ 
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h worse than the one of the early 1980s. In 1990, 65% 
ermanent layoffs were a result of partial or complete 
t closings, whereas in 1982 the figure was only 24%. 
clear that these jobs are not coming back and a provin- 
budget that does something to maintain and create jobs 
elcome. 
[he federal government’s cuts to established programs 
acing and Canada assistance plan transfer payments 
come to $3.6 billion in the 1991-92 year and would 
» cost thousands of jobs in this province if the provin- 
government had not acted to maintain them. If the 
ie of Ontario now owe more money on the provincial 
, it is because that debt has been transferred from the 
ral government through EPF and CAP cuts. We will 
, end up owing about the same amount, and thank God 
have a provincial government that has the sense to 
ntain health and social services jobs when the federal 
rmment does not. 
Why are jobs and the deficit such an important part of 
esentation on the housing and social services aspects of 
budget? Because the services provided by people who 
ild have lost their jobs due to federal cuts are those that 
income earners use; because when jobs are lost, the 
ple who lose them are often low-income earners, and 
1y who were not end up as such, and as social assis- 
’e recipients; and because job creation, job training and 
s initiatives in the budget are geared to allow people 
et off social assistance and into education and the job 
‘ket, helping low-income earners increase their oppor- 
ties in society. 
In conclusion, I would like to say the provincial budget 
positive budget for those caught in the housing crisis 
for low-income earners. In addition, it is the most 
passionate and fiscally responsible response to federal 
s, the recession and the problems they have caused and 
sified for low-income earners. 
Thank you once again for the opportunity to make this 
entation to this committee and I look forward to your 
stions. 
Mr Kwinter: On a point of order, Mr Chairman: The 
nda has one spelling for the presenter and his presentation 
another. Could he just clarify what the correct spelling is? 
Mr Schmidl: My name is spelled Schmid. I spelled it 
nt; you spelled it wrong. 

Mr Kwinter: I just wanted to make sure who was 
nt and who was wrong. 

The Vice-Chair: That will be officially noted on the 
ord. 

We are going to start with the official opposition. Mrs 
llivan. 

Mrs Sullivan: We had a presentation this morning 
m the Northern Ontario Regional Co-operative Housing 
sociation which discussed many of the issues you have 
sed in relationship to the provision of co-operative and 
a-profit housing. I noticed in your brief you have sug- 
sted that if the Sudbury region gets its fair share of 
-op housing, 437 units would be built here. They indi- 
ed this morning under questioning that for the entire 















area, the 18 co-ops that are served through the Northern 
Ontario Regional Co-operative Housing Association, they 
have had indications that 300 co-operative units will come 
their way. That is what they told us this morning. We 
might want to follow up, just to be certain. 

I am very interested in your strong support for the 
budget, in relationship to the housing issue, because there 
are a couple of things that are absolutely critical to the 
provision of co-operative, non-profit or any other kind of 
housing that were left out of that budget. One of them was 
additional sewage capacity and one of them was provision 
for a speedup of the approvals process to ensure that ser- 
viced land comes on stream earlier so that in fact we can 
get the units built. I wonder if you would comment on 
those two things which, it seems to me, were significantly 
left out of this budget. 


Mr Schmidl: I can comment on the second one in 
somewhat more depth than I can the first one. I know the 
Ministry of Housing is presently undergoing a consultation 
process regarding the whole non-profit and other housing 
systems. Certainly in the response that Crisis Housing Liai- 
son is making to that green paper, the two green papers, we 
are suggesting some changes regarding the zoning process 
and speeding up approvals, that sort of thing. I do not 
know exactly what impact that would have on the provincial 
budget, so I cannot comment on whether it should have 
been included or not, since I do not know what financial— 


Mrs Sullivan: It would certainly have an impact on the 
cash flow. But the other question relates to sewage capacity. I 
understand in this area most of the communities around 
Sudbury are at their limits in sewage and Sudbury itself is 
approaching its capacity on sewage. 


Mr Schmidl: Are you talking about servicing to the 
actual sites where the developments would be built? I think 
the municipality is making non-profit and co-op projects pay 
for servicing to the site, so if this would have an impact on 
the budget, it would be— 


Mrs Sullivan: If the plant is at capacity. 


Mr Schmidl: Oh, I see, the total plant. I am afraid I 
do not know much about the capacity of the total sewage 
plant of Sudbury or whether we need an increase in the 
amount of capacity. I would hope that if the government 
were to be conducting a complete review of the housing 
system, especially as it pertains to non-profit and co-op 
housing, it would take that into consideration. 

Mrs Sullivan: You should put it in your brief. 

Mr B. Ward: He just did, by saying that. 

Mr Phillips: I appreciate the focus on jobs and deficit 
in here. As you look at the budget, does it concern you that 
even as we head into “good times” we are. still talking 
about unemployment rates in the 9% to 10% range as a 
result of this budget—not as a result of this budget, but 
that is going to be the output of the budget. The number of 
unemployed people probably will continue to be at an all- 
time high for the next two to three years. What impact 
does that then have on your housing demands? 
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Second, I know you mentioned federal transfer pay- 
ments. As you probably know, about 10% of the revenue 
for the province comes from federal transfer payments. 

Mr Schmid: They are a significant portion, yes. 

Mr Phillips: Ten per cent of the revenue comes from 
federal transfer payments. I know it is fashionable to 
blame the feds, because that is neat, but even had they 
taken their transfer payments up 20% or 25%, that still 
would not have come close to making a dent in the deficit. 
I am just wondering if you are advocating that the federal 
government should be spending substantially more money 
or not. 


Mr Schmidl: The federal government should live up 
to its responsibilities. I do not think they should cut EPF or 
CAP transfer payments. I believe the amount of the trans- 
fer payment that was cut was $3.6 billion, or that which 
would have existed if they had not reduced— 


Mr Phillips: They actually transferred the same 
amount of money this year as they did last year. 

Mr Schmidl: Yes. Accounting for inflation, though, it 
is less in real terms, I would imagine. Inflation happens 
everywhere, even the government. Certainly the federal 
government has made it more difficult for the provincial 
government, as far as I can tell, to fund health, social 
services and education by not increasing EPF and CAP 
transfer payments. You say it is fashionable to blame the 
feds. If the feds were doing what they were supposed to be 
doing, there would not be any need to blame them. 


Mr Phillips: I am just saying that last year they trans- 
ferred 5.5 and this year they are transferring 5.5. 

Mr McLean: Your brief was explained very well and 
I was glad to see that table along with it. That gives us a 
little bit of an idea. However, I really have only one ques- 
tion and I would like your comments with regard to the 
housing end of it. I do not know how much housing has 
taken place here in Sudbury, but the lot levy that the mu- 
nicipalities or school boards are allowed to add to the price 
of that home, do you feel that is a good policy? 

Mr Schmidl: I feel that part of the budget should have 
been a larger increase in unconditional grants to munici- 
palities. However, the lot levies act as something of a de- 
terrent to development, I suppose, but I think you have to 
look at the amounts that are there. I know in the case of 
non-profit and co-operative housing, it is built in as a line 
item in the capital budget. It is a cost that is taken into 
account, just as are taxes on land before you start construc- 
tion and interest on your mortgage, so I am not sure it acts 
as a really significant deterrent to development. 

Mr McLean: What percentage of your co-op housing, 
the funds, goes to architects, consultants, people drawing 
up plans? What percentage would you estimate? 

Mr Schmid: Architects, development consultants, 
engineers, that sort of deal? I would say, generally speaking, 
less than 5%. In some cases, it might be as high as 7%. 

Mr McLean: De you have any idea what the average 
costs of your units are here? 

Mr Schmidl: The average cost for a two-bedroom, or 
what is called the maximum unit price for a two-bedroom 


town house is $105,000 or $110,000, and they go up 
believe, $5,000 for each additional bedroom. 

Mr McLean: I know a development that runs aly 
$118,000 is the average price. The three-bedroom is sub 
dized by the province by about $1,300, two-bedroom 
about $800 and a one-bedroom by about $500. That 
based on the residents who are in that residence. So { 
$150 million we are talking about that the public will 
picking up to keep those floating year after year is a sy 
Stantial amount of money and I would have thought: 
could have built them for less money than it is costing us 
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Mr Schmidl: I do not want to denigrate the quality 
any of the co-op or non-profit units that are built in 
Sudbury area because, generally speaking, I think all 
projects I have seen have been done quite well. Howéll 
there is a point at which you are not building a unit that w 
last the length of its mortgage, 35 years; you are building 
unit that is going to fall down after 20 years. And who. 
stuck with the mortgage after that when you cannot ond 
the building any more? The government of Ontario. I t i 
they are built right now to last at least the length of the 
mortgage. If you start cutting back on the maximum w 
price, and therefore on what is going to end up as f 
mortgage, to cut operating costs I suppose you are going 
end up with units that become uninhabitable, no matt 
how well they are taken care of, after 20 years. 


Mr B. Murdoch: I notice one of the other briefs y 
had today said there was not too much building going ( 
in Sudbury in housing, especially in the private sector 
was wondering what your thoughts are on the rent contr 
especially on Bill 4 and the rent bill that is going on rig 
now. Would that have anything to do with cutting back 
lot of the building? | 


Mr Schmidl: You are asking, would rent control affe 
the amount of private sector building? 


| 
| 





Mr B. Murdoch: I am just asking your views on 
because you are an expert on this kind of thing. 


Mr Schmidl: I can best answer that by comparing 
to the British Columbia experience, where there has bee 
no rent control or rent regulation in effect for several year 
Their vacancy rate situation is almost as bad as in Ontarii 
Indeed, there are a couple of municipalities that have th 


lowest vacancy rates in Canada, after Sudbury. 


Mr Christopherson: Thank you for an excellent pri 
sentation. Particularly in light of the kind of assistance i 
which you are involved, in helping people in need of housin 
I gather that would cover a fair range of assistance and ni 
just one kind of assistance. You would be fairly familii 
with all the needs of the individuals and the families you ai 
helping. One of the statements you made in your presenti 
tion says, “If there was one item in this budget that mo. 
helps to alleviate the housing crisis that Ontarians find then 
selves in, I would say that it would be this one.” Obvious! 
we concur to the extent that this was one of the areas W 
expanded and were willing to spend new money on. We di 
not spend a lot of it. Most of the budget, as you know, was’ 
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er of keeping everything in place in light of cutbacks, 
nue losses and increased welfare assistance costs. 

[n your own words, what kind of impact would you 
2 seen on the people and the families you are trying to 
) here in Sudbury, if we not only had not provided the 
1ey for housing, but had not maintained the infrastruc- 
of social assistance and all the other safety nets we 
e in Ontario? What would have been the result on the 
ilies you deal with now if we had gone in the federal 
y direction, if you will, instead of the Ontario NDP 
ction? 

Mr Schmid: I think it has been said that Sudbury is, 
has been, largely recession-proof. I think that would 
, had the provincial budget not followed the course you 
e just outlined. I mean, the 10,000 units improve the 
ation considerably. The infrastructure you are talking 
ut would have been eliminated if the federal cuts had 
n passed on. It could have caused severe problems for 
people of Sudbury. In fact, of the $215 million for 
jal assistance, I believe $25 million was aimed at mu- 
ipalities to take care of part of the welfare rolls. I do not 
»w how much Sudbury has received, but I think without 
receipt of that, the municipality would have been in 
ae significant trouble. 


Mr Sutherland: Looking over your statistics here, 
| you give us some indication about seniors and hous- 
2 1 know you did not break it all down that way, but 
ticularly just some of the policies here. I guess it comes 
-of a concern in my own riding about seniors, widows 
1 single people whose spouses have died before them 
nting to get into housing, living together in the housing, 
- there are some policies in place that seem to deter that. 
, you have any here in Sudbury? Are there any concerns 
t way? 

Mr Schmidl: There is an aging population here the 
ne as everywhere else. I just heard somebody mention the 
me sharing program, which exists here in Sudbury as well. 


Mr Sutherland: Oh, you do have one here. 


Mr Schmidl: We see a fair number of seniors our- 
ves. However, I think our major population, in terms of 
ents served, is maybe between 18 and 35. That is the 
ijor client group we see, although we do see a reason- 
ly large number of seniors. Certainly, with the addition 
the 10,000 units as well as the other units that would be 
rt of the ongoing program, that also eases the burden of 
niors’ housing. When you build a seniors’ project, that 
2ans one person who is living in a house that is big 
ough for four or five people can move into a one-bed- 
om senior’s apartment and let a family move into a 
ree- or four-bedroom house. 


The Chair: Thank you for appearing before the standing 
mmittee on finance and economics on the budget review. 


SUDBURY WOMEN’S CENTRE 


The Chair: The next group we have is the Sudbury 
lomen’s Centre. Would you please identify yourselves for 
ansard at the beginning of your presentation. Welcome to 
e standing committee on finance and economic affairs. 
ou have one half-hour, and in that half-hour try to save 











some time at the end for question period between the three 
parties present. Thank you. You may proceed. 

Ms S. Roy: Hello. I would like to welcome the mem- 
bers of this committee to the Sudbury area. My name is 
Sharon Roy, and I am here as a representative of the Sud- 
bury Women’s Centre. With me is Donna Mayer. We both 
serve on the steering committee of the Sudbury Women’s 
Centre. I am glad to have this opportunity to express my 
own and my organization’s thoughts on Ontario’s most 
recent budget. That a public hearing such as this one is 
being held can be seen as a positive indication that our 
governments may be beginning to recognize the need for 
greater public input into how our affairs are managed. 
However, I am a little concerned with the costs these hear- 
ings must require. Perhaps in the future more cost-effec- 
tive methods of gathering public input could be utilized. 

Indeed, the new focus on economic and social equity, 
as well as the plans to incorporate multilevel involvement 
into the budget-making process, are suggestive of a long- 
awaited change in attitude. Feminists have long promoted 
a flattening-out of the traditionally pyramid-shaped power 
structures which have governed both our personal and po- 
litical lives. The decisions to increase spending in order to 
aid abused women and to include input from MPs and 
segments of the public in the budget-making process indi- 
cate a willingness to round off the tops of our present 
hierarchical power structures. 

While our struggle for greater equality has been under- 
taken chiefly to improve woman’s position in society, we 
have not neglected to point out that every gain made by 
women has meant increased benefits for society as well. It 
is reassuring to see that the Ontario budget for 1991 clearly 
recognizes that economic and social equity are linked and 
that the government must therefore shoulder greater re- 
sponsibility for social as well as economic conditions. 
Measures such as decreasing the tax burden carried by 
low-income earners and single-parent families, and in- 
creasing the amount of money available to provide ser- 
vices for abused females, will go a long way towards 
improving women’s economic and social wellbeing. As 
women benefit from these changes, so will society. 

There can be no doubt that someone who is freed from 
severe economic hardship and/or abusive situations will be 
able to participate more fully in life than someone who is 
under constant and crippling hardship. For all these rea- 
sons, it is my opinion that the Ontario budget for 1991 is 
clearly moving in the right direction. However, as | will 
point out later on, it is important that we recognize this 
budget as only the initial step towards a more truly equita- 
ble economic and social arrangement. 

Women’s centres across the province, and indeed 
across the country, have given birth to other important 
community organizations, such as the Sudbury Sexual As- 
sault Crisis Centre, Women Across Cultures and 
Joujoutéque, the latter of which is a play centre and a 
parents’ educational and support centre. Recently the Sud- 
bury Women’s Centre successfully lobbied on behalf of 
Joujoutéque for a $1.1-million grant, which has been uti- 
lized for extensive building renovations. Even more re- 
cently, our centre has been working on a health study 
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project to determine women’s health care needs and how 
they can best be met. The ultimate aim of this project is to 
establish a steering committee which will oversee the es- 
tablishment and subsequent operation of women’s health 
clinics. Our involvement with Joujouthéque and the health 
Study project are but two examples of how we act upon 
our commitment to working towards the amelioration of 
women’s lives. 


1630 

Other services provided by the centre include a variety 
of clinics, information sessions and special workshops. For 
example, every month we offer a legal clinic which pro- 
vides many women with their first contact with the legal 
community. We also provide valuable information and re- 
ferral services and to this end we house a small reference 
library and keep track of all the varous agencies, individuals 
and organizations providing valuable services for women. 

Another important role played by the centre is that of 
advocacy, which includes everything from seeking infor- 
mation and services on the behalf of individual women to 
lobbying and preparing briefs. In addition, our co-ordin- 
ator is a trained social worker who can provide counselling 
and crisis intervention services when required. 

Perhaps our most important function is as a provider of 
the safe and secure environment where women can meet and 
develop important support system. We make a conscious 
effort to maintain an open and welcoming atmosphere at all 
times so that women will feel comfortable. I believe we have 
been quite successful in our efforts, for our steering commit- 
tee offers a wide range of women. We vary in age as well 
as in occupation, religion, nationality and economic status. 

The biggest problem faced by our organization is the 
lack of core dollars. There have been several occasions in 
the past when the centre has been threatened with closure 
due to lack of adequate funding. Our commitment is as 
great as the need for our services, for somehow we have 
always managed to stay afloat. The need to constantly 
focus on where and how we can obtain necessary funding 
creates a great deal of stress for those involved with run- 
ning the centre. This budget speaks about the need to take 
proper care of the people of our province and recognizes 
that money spent on education and training is an invest- 
ment in our future. 

Women’s centres have long been at work changing so- 
cietal attitudes towards women and re-educating women 
about their rights and their personal worth. We have, in short, 
been working towards creating a greater social equity and 
therefore greater economic equity. We are still working 
towards those goals and when they are reached, we will 
still be working to maintain them. Surely it is time that our 
government recognized our important contributions by 
awarding us the funds required to continue this work. 

Women have been trying for some centuries now to 
convince husbands and wives, churches and governments 
that wife beating is neither a husband’s right nor a subject 
we can treat lightly. A lot of us like to think that wife 
assault is a phenomenon which we have pretty much got- 
ten under control. The truth is that for many women, wife 
assault is still a matter of life and death. As recently as 
1987, 61.7% of all women murdered in Canada died as a 
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result of domestic violence. Those women who survive 
attacks can look forward to being 74% more likely to rely 
sedatives and 40% more likely to take sleeping pills th 
their non-abused sisters. In addition, approximately 61%. 
the survivors will suffer from injuries that range in sev 
from bruises and welts to broken bones and internal bleedi 
We also like to think that we as a society are becomi 
more aware of these problems, yet studies indicate that, 
an abused woman makes it to a hospital emergency roo) 
the chances that the source of her injuries will be proper, 
identified are only 1 out of every 25 cases. Why do the 
women not tell someone about what is happening to ther, 
The explanation is quite simply that the psychological aj 
emotional trauma suffered by assaulted women can be je 
as Serious as their physical injuries. In 1982 it was disco 
ered that a little more than one half of women beaten 
their husbands did not report the incident. When they = 






asked why they did not, 52% of those women cited fear 
revenge as the reason. Sadly, 59% also believe their abu 
was a personal matter. 

One of the most important roles of the women’s cent, 
has always been to inform women about their rights al 
educate them as to their own worth. We also seek 
change society’s attitudes towards women. An importa 
change that has surely been brought about by an increas 
awareness of sexual discrimination is a law that nowr 
quires police to lay charges against abusive men. We no 
recognize wife assault as a crime against society rath 
than as a crime against an individual or, worse yet, 
husband’s right or duty. And yet incidents of wife assav 
still occur with alarming regularity. | 

The Ontario budget for 1991 sees $12 million ea 
marked for new shelter beds and enhanced services fi 
battered women. The money is both desperately need 
and greatly appreciated. However, emergency shelters at 
short-term counselling are often not enough. As suggeste 
by the severe physical and psychological trauma the: 
women have endured, as well as the possibility that the 
have been using prescribed drugs as a coping aid, wome 
coming out of abusive situations stand a very good chan 
of requiring long-term support. 

Safe and secure places such as the Sudbury Women 
Centre can provide some of the ongoing support thes 
women require, but recent work on the subject sugges| 
there are women who often need intensive daily support i! 
order to ensure a successful return to a productive af 
fulfilled life. 

If the abused woman has children who were witness 
to or who perhaps also suffered from the abuse, her adjus 
ment problems will be even greater, for her children wi 
also require special care. A mother who has severe prol' 
lems of her own is not likely going to be able to help ht 
children deal with theirs, and yet her children’s problen! 
cannot be ignored. 

Some studies indicate that between 40% and 50% ( 
assaultive men witness wife assault during their childhood 
Another study suggests that over 50% of young offendet 
were found to have been exposed to domestic violence é 
children. These numbers need not be so high. Proper counse) 
ling can change the attitudes which shape the lives of thes 
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x people. In one residence, 25% of children thought it 
for a husband to strike his wife if the house was 
y, but after a period of counselling none of the chil- 
approved of wife assault for any reason. 
he problem with existing approaches to the problem 
a assault is that emergency shelters provide only 
rary housing, and counselling agencies often have a 
ionth to two-year waiting list. Research has indicated 
what is required is second-stage housing complexes 
h would provide abused women and their children 
both the longer-term counselling and the housing re- 
d to ensure their full recovery. While it is true that 
‘complexes would be costly, we should keep in mind 
he crime of wife abuse is one that already costs soci- 
great deal of money in terms of the human cost of the 
ed lives of the wives, the children and the assaulters 
selves. Can we really afford to continue to provide 
, people with inadequate services? Organizations such 
e Sudbury Women’s Centre can and do provide such 
en with long-term, ongoing support, but we must look 
e government to provide the funds for the specialized 
ces that these women and their children so desper- 
‘require. 
Yne of the most important services the Sudbury 
en’s Centre offers is its telephone lines. Calls come 
| women requesting information or referrals to agen- 
that provide specialized assistance, or from women 
simply want to talk and to come in on a regular basis. 
Jnfortunately, calls from women who require assis- 
e because they have been sexually assaulted also come 
our centre far too regularly. I say unfortunately because 
Nite all the attention that has been focused on this issue 
despite all the money commitments that have been 
e in the 1991 budget, occurrences of sexual assault are 
ng way away from being eradicated. In 1989, there 
2 10,070 sexual assault cases reported in Ontario alone. 
udbury, there were 210. 
e Sudbury Sexual Assault Crisis Centre reports that 

recent provincial government initiatives and increased 
et spending in this area have enabled the centre to 
ease community awareness among local women as to 
t constitutes sexual assault, what their rights are and 
t services are available to them. As a result, the centre 
been inundated with women seeking assistance. While 
ding has increased, there do not exist sufficient moneys 
tire the additional staff required to meet the increased 
nand. Such funding must be granted or we will run the 
_of seeing abused women unable to access the services 
7 require, and overburdened workers unable to cope with 
sheer numbers of women requesting their assistance. 

In addition, there still exists a great need for public 
cation. Of sexual assault victims, 62% still do not report 
ir assaults. Studies indicate that women are failing to 
ort incidents because they believe police can do nothing 
yecause they are concemed about the attitude of police and 
ts. They also fear the risk of another attack. An alarm- 
number of women still cite fear and shame as a reason 
their failure to report their experiences. Clearly there 
| exists a need to educate and inform our professionals 
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as well as the general public. Such mass efforts cannot be 
embarked upon without considerable funding. 

It is estimated that 27% of women experience rape or 
sexual assault at some point in their lives. The funds pro- 
vided thus far to help this rather large segment of our 
population are an excellent beginning to facilitating the 
recovery of these people, but a greater commitment is re- 
quired if we are to ensure that as many people as possible 
become healthy and therefore productive members of our 
community. 


I would like to let Donna Mayer speak now. 
1640 


Ms Mayer: Equality is of course the primary objective 
of the women’s movement. Achieving equality is a long- 
term goal which requires the co-operation of all sectors of 
society and the personal commitment of all individuals. 

This government’s budget addresses economic equality 
for women on two fronts. The $125 million allocated to 
assist municipalities, school boards, hospitals and other 
agencies to further implement pay equity is crucial if the 
government is to continue to live up to its promise of pay 
equity. The $24 million allocated for employment equity in 
the Ontario public service shows leadership in providing 
fair access to jobs for women, natives, disabled people and 
other socially disadvantaged groups. 

Spending money on affordable housing makes a lot of 
sense to a lot of people. The benefits extend from the 
construction trades to the low-income tenant. Women and 
children stand to benefit a great deal. A recent study of 
unmet housing needs in the regional municipality of Sud- 
bury showed that single-parent families were the largest 
group among the homeless surveyed. As well, of those 
homeless people over the age of 45 who were surveyed, 
the vast majority were single women. 

Housing groups have described the affordable housing 
crisis which is happening in this community, but I will 
reiterate this for you. The vacancy rate for the private 
rental market has been at or below 1% for the last 10 
years, well below the commonly accepted 3% level for 
market equilibrium. Furthermore, the vacancy rate for sub- 
sidized units has been virtually 0% for these past 10 years. 
That means the 1,900 subsidized units that are available in 
the Sudbury region do not become vacant very often. Right 
now the waiting list for these units is over 800 families long. 
The demand for non-profit housing is at a critical level in 
Sudbury. Commitments to build affordable housing must 
be made in significant amounts and on a continuing basis. 

There were nearly 9,200 households receiving social 
assistance in the district of Sudbury last year. Since January 
1991 the numbers have increased to peak levels, as we know. 
Forty percent of the recipients are children and many are 
single mothers. Living on social assistance is not fun. We 
can all nod knowingly about the humiliation and hardship 
as if we know, but the cold, hard facts are that social 
assistance levels are not enough to live on in this province. 
Last year in Sudbury, a single parent with two children 
received $14,556 in family benefits. That is nearly $3,300 
below the poverty level. The cost of an average three-bed- 
room apartment in Sudbury would take nearly half of this 
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woman’s income. If she had to go and find a new unit on 
the market, she would be paying 65% of her income for 
this house. Little is left for other life essentials like food 
and clothing, and it shows. The primary food bank in Sud- 
bury feeds 350 families a month for a total of 700 men, 
women and children. The Catholic Charities Soup Kitchen 
serves over 200 meals a day. 

The provisions for social assistance in the Ontario bud- 
get epitomize the sad state of economic affairs in this 
country. The cost of $1.4 billion to add people to an inade- 
quate and impoverished means of existence is a hard pill to 
swallow, but increased permanent unemployment demands 
immediate relief. 

Had there been no recession, had there been no free 
trade, it is possible this $1.4 billion could have been spent 
on social assistance reform. That would have been $600 
million short of what is actually necessary for proper re- 
form as identified by the Social Assistance Review Com- 
mittee in its 1988 Transitions report. Instead, $215 million 
was allocated to social assistance reform. This will provide 
some relief but will not greatly increase the standard of 
living for the majority of recipients. Although the tax relief 
in the Ontario tax reduction program is a humane gesture, 
women and children on assistance will still be living below 
the poverty line. The $1.4 billion for income maintenance 
is a legal and moral mandatory requirement precipitated by 
high unemployment. Social assistance reform is techni- 
cally a discretionary expenditure, and the $215 million al- 
located shows commitment to the overwhelming task of 
meaningful reform. 

The government’s decision to fight the recession as 
opposed to the deficit is a wise choice. The immediate 
economic consequences of high unemployment and de- 
creased spending power weigh heavily on the poorest peo- 
ple of our province. Women and children make up the vast 
majority of Ontario’s poor. 

Measures to keep the economy functioning at a level 
which sustains current jobs and creates new ones are nec- 
essary to ease the impact of the recession on people’s daily 
lives. As deficits rise both in Ontario and in Canada, it is 
easy to become alarmed. We should be alarmed but we 
Should not panic. Panic leads to hysteria, which distorts 
perspective. Becoming obsessed with paying the deficit 
clouds the primary function of government, which is to 
provide essential services to its people. 

The Sudbury Women’s Centre believes people come 
first. There are many areas of the budget which we did not 
talk about. All of them are of interest to women, including 
health care, education and the care of our earth. The main- 
tenance of essential human services is critical to the health 
and wellbeing of our communities. Spending in this area at 
this time is warranted. The social problems we are plagued 
with cost us greatly in both human and financial measures. 
The new spending on services such as sexual assault cen- 
tres and shelters for battered women is certainly warranted. 
Spending here does not meet the need, although at this 
time it is a fiscally disciplined response to the problem. 

Finally, the economic strategy of fighting the recession 
is imperative in order to keep people working at this vul- 
nerable time. Personal economic stability plays a dominant 


role in daily family living. An economically unstable he 
can be a terrifying place to live. 
We appreciate having this unique opportunity to oad 
ipate in the government’s budgetary process. We hope 
information you gather through these hearings is valu 
and, moreover, that it warrants the expense of such 
exercise. The cost of these hearings would pay the Ope. 
ing costs of the Sudbury Women’s Centre for over t 
years. If you decide you do not need to go through j 
process next year, we would appreciate the money. Thi 
you very much. 


Mr McLean: I would just really like ,clarifidl 
Sharon, are you related to Marcel? 


Ms S. Roy: Yes, I am. 

Mr McLean: Do you work in the same office? 
Ms S. Roy: No. 

Mr McLean: You have separate offices? 

Ms S. Roy: We do not work in the same area at all, 


Mr McLean: I see. That is all. Your brief was wi 
clear and precise. I have heard most of it before, b 
appreciate your time to come here. 


Interjection: To reinforce it. 
Ms S. Roy: That is right. ) 
Mr McLean: That is what it is all about, reinforcemey 


Mr B. Murdoch: Just one quick question. In yi 
budget for the women’s centre, how much do you get Hi 
the provincial government, what percentage? 


I 


Ms S. Roy: I am not sure. The way our fundi 
works, it changes constantly. It would be practically i 
possible to tell. We are funded mostly through projects. 
apply for a variety of projects, which is where we get | 
majority of our funding, and then we raise funds on our ow 


Ms Mayer: Our centre is 10 years old this year. Ori: 
nally we had received a lot of our project funding throu 
the Secretary of State, but through cutbacks with the p. 
vincial government to social assistance programs al 
transfer payments, we no longer get nearly as much mon! 
from Secretary of State for those programs. We hal 
turn to the province, through the Ontario women’s dirt 
torate, for other project funding. So the reliance on { 
province has increased as we have been kicked off 
federal payroll. i 


Ms M. Ward: Thank you for your presentation 
would like to ask you about older women. Someone t| 
morning was commenting about the growing number 
seniors in Sudbury, and I recall a couple of weeks ago) 
Toronto that a group making a presentation was talki} 
about the “invisible senior.” There is an image nowadé) 
that seniors are becoming younger, that they are very ‘ 
tive, mobile, they travel when they retire and so on. Th 
were talking about the invisible ones whom you do not § 
because they cannot even afford bus fare. I think tH 
predominantly tend to be women. 

Your agency provides a variety of services, not just, 
should not say “just” because that seems to say it is not 
the importance it is, but not just assault counselling and / 


| 


on. You have a variety of services for women, do you? | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
) 
| 
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wonder if you could describe the needs you see for 
der women who are very often underhoused. If they 
ving, Say, on a government pension, they probably 
it even afford transportation and they are very iso- 
and probably not very demanding. Do you have any 
ams in place to reach them? Are you able to reach 
? What do you see as the needs for the older women 
community? 

Is S. Roy: We do not have any specific programs in 
for older women yet, but that certainly is something 
n look into. They are welcome to access any of the 
programs, like our legal clinic, for example. We do 
attempts for those women who have difficulty get- 
© our centre. Because of lack of funding, it is not a 
ly accessible place, and we do try to make arrange- 
s to get women who require our services to the centre 
_they wish to be there. We also have a list of referral 
sies, so if they need specific services they can call us 
we can refer them to the agency where they can get 
Ip they require. 

As M. Ward: I think one of the problems is that they 
not access the service, and that is a difficulty: How do 
each the people to tell them that the services are there 
o determine what services they need? 


Is S. Roy: We make a great deal of use of community 
rtising in the area through radio and television and the 

media to inform people about events. We also have 
blitzes. We put posters up and we have activities going 
\ lot of it is through word of mouth. We are associated 
a lot of other women’s organizations in town as well 
xet the word out about our activities that way. 


Ars Sullivan: I was very interested in your presenta- 
hich seemed to me a succinct summary of some of the 
-of-the-issue matters affecting women in Ontario today. 
‘am surprised at the rapid embrace of the $12-million 
ase in funding that is included in this budget. In my 
constituency, we are looking for a shelter. We have 
very active in raising community funding for the pro- 
n of that shelter to meet very serious needs. To ac- 
modate the purchase of that shelter in my community 
cost $1 million. There is an additional $12 million 
rated in the budget. It is not very much, so I am quite 
n aback when I see women’s groups and advocates for 
nen who are embracing this budget wholeheartedly 
out having a significant look at what the needs are. 


Ms S. Roy: Excuse me. We did not embrace it whole- 
tedly. I said it was a great start. It was a good start to 
as receive that money, but it is nowhere near enough. I 
pointed out that the emergency shelters themselves are 
adequate, and neither are the counselling services that 
oeing provided to women right now. We need more of 
_and we need more money as well. It is an initial step, 
it is nice, but we have a long way to go yet. 


Mrs Sullivan: Good. Are you part of the Decade 
ncil? Does your organization belong to that? 


Ms Mayer: Not exactly. That is northwestern Ontario. 
Ms S. Roy: We network with them, yes. 
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Mr Phillips: Help me out a little bit on the budget, 
because in my recollection of the good old days when we 
were around, the budget had gone up fairly substantially in 
this area. It seemed to me each year we tried to allocate a 
significant increase, so it always offends me a little bit 
when I hear it is a start, when I would have labelled it a 
continuation. But just in terms of the last five years, the 
revenue that your group would have gotten from the prov- 
ince, has it been going down? What would it have been 
five years ago, and what was it last year or this year? 


Ms S. Roy: I do not have exact figures, but I do know 
that it has been going up. 


Mr Phillips: Up? From what to what? 
Ms S. Roy: I do not have exact figures. 
Mr Phillips: Are you the executive director? 


Ms S. Roy: No, I am the president, but it does not 
mean a whole lot. We are not a hierarchically structured 
organization. We each do the best. 


Mr Phillips: Who knows the finances, then? Is it you? 
Ms S. Roy: No. 


Ms Mayer: What you have to understand about 
women’s centre funding is that we operate on a project-to- 
project basis. We grab whatever project is available to help 
operate the main service of a referral and information cen- 
tre. There are no operating dollars for that available any- 
where, so we have to grab what is available. 


Mr Phillips: I understand that. 


Ms Mayer: More and more in the last few years, there 
have been programs through the province for issues in- 
volving violence against women, sexual assault, employ- 
ment equity, those sorts of things, and women’s health, 
which is how we have tailor-made some of our goals to get 
what funding is available. So it has gone up in that we 
have applied for more provincial money because there has 
been less federal money available. 


Mr Phillips: I understand that, but five years ago what 
might it have been? What was it last year? 


Ms Mayer: We get about $12,000 a year through the 
Ministry of Community and Social Services’ community 
neighbourhood support program, which is money we are 
able to apply to our operating expenses and is not project- 
related and is given according to our own fundraising ef- 
forts. That is the most consistent funding we have received 
from the province, in addition to special project dollars 
through the Ontario women’s directorate. Most specific- 
ally, we have been running kwon-do courses, which is 
self-defence for women, because it is a very direct way of 
dealing with sexual assault. 

The Chair: Thank you for appearing before this 
standing committee on finance and economics and for 
your views on the budget review and your comments. 


Mr Kwinter: On a point of order, Mr Chairman: The 
Sudbury and District Chamber of Commerce has at- 
tempted to get on this agenda. For some reason, they are 
not on it, but they are here and would like to make a brief 
presentation. Could I get consent to have them do that? 
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The Chair: We have one problem: We are leaving at 
5:15. The taxis are out there for our flight back to Toronto. 
But how about—does everybody agree to five minutes? 
That is about all we have. 


Interjection: Did they apply to the committee? 
Mr McLean: Why were they not put on? 
The Chair: Why were they not on? 


Clerk of the Committee: They were not on the con- 
tact list. 


The Chair: On the choices of who was going to be on, 
is that it? If we do that, we are going to change our flight 
plans. 

Mr Sutherland: We did not hear from a chamber of 
commerce today, and if they can make their verbal presen- 
tation quickly—we obviously will not have any time for 
questions—then maybe we should try and accommodate 
them, since we have not heard a regional voice from that 
group today. : 

The Chair: Maybe we will not get a question period, 
but you have a brief? 


Ms Warwick: Yes. 
The Chair: Okay. 


SUDBURY AND DISTRICT 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Ms Warwick: It is very short, and I am a fast reader. 
My name is Jeanne Warwick, and I am president of the Sud- 
bury and District Chamber of Commerce. For some reason, 
we were supposed to be on the agenda today, but we were 
not. I do not know what happened, and I feel we represent the 
business community here and we should be heard from. So if 
you will bear with me for two minutes, I will be real fast. 

The Sudbury and District Chamber of Commerce, now 
in its 96th year of leading and serving the Sudbury area 
business community, represents over 1,000 businesses 
throughout the regional municipality of Sudbury, or, if you 
wish, employers. 

Our membership encompasses both the multinational 
corporation and the small entrepreneur, but primarily we 
represent small business, the backbone of our economy. 

The Sudbury Chamber of Commerce, along with many 
of its counterparts from throughout the province, has long 
been encouraging governments at all levels particularly fed- 
eral and provincial governments, to adopt an attitude of fiscal 
restraint and responsibility. The April 1991 provincial bud- 
get, in our opinion, does not address this mindset and in 
fact does little to alleviate Ontario’s economic woes. We 
would have preferred the government to set an agenda that 
provided an opportunity for economic recovery by restoring 
investor confidence in the economic future of our province. 

While we are thankful the provincial Treasurer did not 
introduce any new taxes and, in particular, no minimum 
corporate tax, we remain unconvinced that this will not be 
introduced at some later date, and that in fact the corporate 
tax is a foregone conclusion. This is unlikely to inspire 
much-needed investor confidence. 

The provincial budget sees government spending in- 
creasing by over 13% and the consolidated deficit to $9.7 
billion, up from $3 billion last year. In our assessment, 


these adjustments are unjustifiable and unacceptable, 
see the province heading in a very dangerous direction, 

To expect to be able to eliminate the provincial de; 
within the next seven or eight years, as Mr Laughren ) 
poses, is overly optimistic, in our estimation. One of 
factors of our achievement of economic recovery is 
ability to control inflation, and one of the keys is control; 
the public sector wages. With the Treasurer’s failure to; 
any restrictions on public sector settlements, this pic; 
does not look promising. 

Visions of the provincial government rearranging, 
deck-chairs on the Titanic come to mind. Rather, we we 
Suggest that when the water is coming into the boat fa 
than you can bail, the most important thing to do is fix, 
hole. Without some solid and positive signals from 
province that will restore business confidence and ; 
demonstrate the government is serious about creatin 
prosperous and sustainable economy, potential inves; 
will look to other provinces and beyond for job cea 
and investment opportunities. 

We heartily support the government’s call for consu 
tion on business and economic issues, and firmly beli 
that the business community must have a say in Ontar, 
economic future. Unfortunately the consultative proc 
has been seriously lacking, and this provincial budget di 
not give us much indication that the government is listenin 

The Chair: Maybe we can get one question, a st 
one, one minute. 

Mr Phillips: I just have an observation. There is 
attempt to balance the budget in seven or eight years. TI 
will balance the operating. There will still be a $6-bill 
deficit on the current calculation, so it is even worse tl 
you think. | 

Ms Warwick: I have heard that rumour. 

Mr Phillips: It is in the budget. I will show it to you 

Mr McLean: | will make an observation. There were! 
tax increases in the last budget. Your brief said there w: 
none, but there were 14. 

Ms Warwick: I am talking about corporate. | 

Mr McLean: Oh, corporate taxes. | 

Mr Sutherland: On the consultation process, 
Treasurer and the Treasury have met with over 200 grou! 
The Premier has met with many, many groups. I think 
need to categorize what we define by consultation. Cons: 
tation is meeting with groups, hearing what they are st 
ing. It does not mean, in all cases, that groups are going 
get everything they want. But this government has , 








consulting. The Treasurer has. This committee had p 
budget hearings where we heard from many differ! 
groups, including the Ontario Chamber of Commerce, s| 


do think that point needs to be stressed, that consultatior: 


y 


occurring on a regular basis. 
Ms Warwick: Perhaps the chamber does not feel t! 
way. 


The Chair: I would like to thank you for appearii 
As you know, if we stay on much longer, we will spe 
another night here in Sudbury. 


The committee adjourned at 1702. 
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1991-92 BUDGET 

Resuming consideration of the 1991-92 provincial 
get. | 

The Chair: Good morning. We will call this commit- 
0 order. This is the standing committee on finance and 
10mic affairs on the budget hearing review. 





TORONTO ENVIRONMENTAL ALLIANCE 


The Chair: The first group we will call on is the To- 
o Environmental Alliance. Would you come forward, 
se. Welcome to the committee. Would you please iden- 
yourselves for Hansard when you begin. You have half 
our. In that half-hour make your presentation and 
'e some time at the end for questions and answers be- 
en the three parties, which will be divided equally. You 
’ begin. 
r Coffey: My name is Gerard Coffey. I am repre- 
a the Toronto Environmental Alliance. 


Mr Hartmann: My name is Franz Hartmann. I am 
with the Toronto Environmental Alliance. I guess we 
d say that at this stage we do not have a written 
ission. We are just going to read a few thoughts we 
down and later on, once we get this typed up, we will 
mit it to the clerk. 

irst of all, the Toronto Environmental Alliance, or 
4, would like to thank the committee for giving us this 
ortunity to present our views on the Ontario budget. 
ore commenting on the budget itself, first of all we 
ild like to congratulate the Treasurer and those in- 
ved in the budget process for producing the first budget 
Ontario that consulted and listened to ordinary 
arians. The Toronto Environmental Alliance was one of 
Ay grass-roots organizations given the opportunity to 
mit a pre-budget brief and meet with the parliamentary 
istant, the Treasurer as well as Treasury officials. We 
come this new openness and hope the Treasurer will 
tinue to turn the budget-making process away from a 
iness-controlled process towards a democratic con- 
led process. 

That said, it is not surprising the budget has received 
h negative criticism. Our assessment is that most of this 
icism has come from those circles in society which are 
zatened by a more democratically produced budget. 
s, we believe, lies behind the obsession with the $9-billion 
icit. To be blunt, we think that Canadian corporate inter- 
; have made such a stink over the deficit, even though 
Tories in Ottawa and the Republicans in the US have 
ated much higher deficits, because they do not like a 
vernment that really responds to the needs of its citizens. 
We have been told by corporate leaders, over the last 
years especially, that Keynesianism is dead and that 
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monetarism is the only hope in fulfilling people’s needs. 
The Tories have tried this approach federally. The result 
has been economic upheaval for an increasing number of 
Canadians, while US-controlled corporations flourish. 

The people in Ontario voiced their opposition to this 
corporate approach, which was also essentially adopted by 
the previous Ontario Liberal government, and voted in a 
party that spoke about and promised a new approach. What 
we got was a different, better, but not quite new approach. 
While we acknowledge the necessity of resorting to a more 
traditional Keynesian approach in the short term, in the long 
term it will be as detrimental as monetarism. 

Let me be clear on this point. We support the Treasurer’s 
decision to increase government spending for necessary 
social programs; however, unless the NDP government is 
willing to combine this increased spending with a restruc- 
turing of the tax system so that large corporations pay their 
fair share, there will be no way of paying off the deficit. 
Working people cannot afford much higher tax burdens. 
Therefore, we support the budget as a positive step away 
from the failure of monetarism. 

However, aS environmentalists we must also note that 
there are some fundamental flaws in the budget as well as 
the underlying principles which were used to frame the 
budget. The most notable flaw is the notion that economic 
growth as defined by gross national product is a good thing. 
As any economist knows but rarely admits in practice, we 
live in a finite world with finite resources. If growth in the 
GNP continues, at some point we will destroy the very 
planet we depend on. Most people hope this point will not 
be reached in our lifetimes, but the reality of increasing 
environmental degradation, pollution levels and the green- 
house effect suggest we are closer to environmental col- 
lapse than we want to admit. 

This said, we must kick the growth obsession. We must 
redefine what has economic value. This does not just mean 
incorporating environmental costs into price; it means fun- 
damentally rethinking how to put value to various activities. 
For example, why is it that we put no value on ensuring the 
continued existence of an old-growth forest through labour- 
intensive management that most efficiently cleans the air 
we breathe, yet put high economic value on the creation of 
capital-intensive, as opposed to labour-intensive, automobiles 
that cause dangerous levels of pollution? 

We understand there are no easy ways of redefining, let 
alone implementing, environmentally sensitive economic 
value. However, we are absolutely sure that it has to be done. 
The planet’s health is deteriorating at a faster rate every 
day. We have no choice but to eventually stop the growth 
of all economic activity that causes the deterioration of the 
planet’s health. We must move towards creating an envi- 
ronmentally and socially just economy. 
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How do we as a society go about this and how can the 
Treasurer of Ontario and the members of the Legislature 
contribute to this? The Treasurer has taken the first step in 
this direction with the 1991 budget. By rejecting moneta- 
rism and responding to the needs of Ontarians, he has also 
rejected the primacy of the market. The experience of 
working people throughout the province and the world has 
shown that while the market may be good at producing 
consumer goods, it is dismal at fulfilling more important 
health, social and environmental needs. With respect to the 
latter point, there is a fundamental contradiction between a 
market-driven economy that must perpetually expand to 
stay healthy and the needs of an environment that has 

_finite resources. 

The Treasurer must confront and rise above the failure 
of the market by moving in an alternative direction. He 
must resist in all ways possible the movement towards 
continental free trade. He must increase the prominence of 
social and environmental concerns in budgetary and eco- 
nomic decisions. Those who believe in the market and 
those who believe that only a US-dominated market can be 
the engine of the Ontario economy will obviously criticize 
and resist such a move by the Treasurer. They, of course, 
do not want to lose economic and political control, but we 
believe working people welcome an environmentally and 
socially just economy. By having workers intimately in- 
volved in the Ontario economy through, among other 
ways, community economic development and worker co- 
operatives, working people can not only create their own 
jobs, but ensure that their economic activity is good for the 
environment. 

We therefore congratulate the Treasurer for tabling a 
more humane budget, but we also caution him not to be 
complacent. In the short term he must urge his colleagues 
to ensure the creation of a fair tax system. Meanwhile, he 
must begin the long-term process of restructuring the 
economy so that it is socially and environmentally just. 
Luckily for the Treasurer, there is no shortage of ideas out 
there about how to go about this. Ontarians have been 
putting them forward for years. The Treasurer has indi- 
cated he is willing to listen; now we are asking him to act. 
Thank you. 
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Mr Kwinter: Thank you very much. I have a question 
for you. What gives you the idea this was the first budget 
that ever had some pre-budget consultation? 

Mr Coffey: I do not think we said that. Let me just 
pull it out. 

Mr Hartmann: There has obviously been pre-budget 
consultation in the past. I think this is the first budget, 
though, that has seriously canvassed and consulted and 
listened to ordinary Canadians and ordinary people in On- 
tario. I do not know when an environmental group has 
been asked in the past to submit a pre-budget document to 
the Treasurer, and TEA was asked. 


Mr Kwinter: Mr Clerk, has that happened before? 
Have the environmentalists made submissions? 


Clerk of the Committee: I believe to this committee 
they have, yes. 
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Mr Kwinter: I think virtually every time there 
been a pre-budget consultation some environmental gj 
has made a presentation. 


Mr Coffey: Yes. Our understanding of this pro 
was that it was much broader than previous consulta 
processes with many, many more people and many n 
organizations, including ours. We know we were not 
only environmental group to make a pre-budget suby 
sion, but that was our understanding. 


Mr Kwinter: For the record, I just want to tell 
that the consultations were no more and no less than { 
have been with Liberals or Conservatives. It happens e' 
year. In fact, this committee had consultation hearings. 
fortunately, I thought they were too late to affect thet 
get. I just want to correct that; I do not want to get in 
great dispute with you. I just think you should know 
this is the process, that environmentalists have made re 
sentations in the past and that it is nothing unique. 


Mr Hartmann: I think there is a difference, thor 
between being invited to speak at this committee, 
being more involved in actual consultation while the t 
get is being written up. I cannot comment on exactly v 
happened when the Liberals and the Conservatives fon 
the government. I do not have those details. My per 
tion, and I think the perception of a lot of groups out th 
is that this time around it was a bit more open. I think 
government and the Treasurer, especially, should be gi 
that credit. 


Mr Coffey: Yes. I would also like to say that out 
formation about the scope of the pre-budget hearings 
not come from politicians, it came from people within 
ministry bureaucracy itself. They told us that in fact tl 
pre-budget hearings were much broader in scope than { 
had experienced before. 


Mr Kwinter: I just wanted to tell you that, with 
due respect, your perception is wrong. 

I would also like to hear your explanation of—I 
quite amused at the double standard. I hear people decr 
the fact that businesses are closing down, that compa’ 
are moving, and why does the government not do so: 
thing about it, because it has to keep these compat 
going, and on the other side, people coming in and kn¢ 
ing business and saying this should be a worker-bé 
economy, workers should control their destiny, they a 
be able to create jobs. | 

Just exactly how is this going to happen? Are you ‘ 
gesting that we should encourage all industry to move} 
of the province so that the workers can take control 
make sure that the economy is stimulated by worl 
themselves? 


Mr Hartmann: First of all, I do not like get 
caught up in kind of the ideological dichotomy of eif 
having workers control it or private corporations. 


Mr Kwinter: I am just repeating what you said. 
Mr Hartmann: That is not what we said, not in q 
the same way. What we have seen throughout the las) 


years especially in Ontario and in Canada is that this de 
dence on corporations is just not working. Some ped 
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think it works. We think a lot of people in Ontario know 
es not, and their personal experience says as much. 
Jow many corporations have left Ontario in the last two 
s, since free trade has been here? Let’s be real. The 
ym line of a corporation, understandably so, is profit. 


Mr Kwinter: And do you think that is wrong? 


Mr Hartmann: I do not think it is wrong, but if it 
mes the underlying motive of an entire society, I think 
wrong, because it means that the social needs of peo- 
and, aS environmentalists, the environmental needs of 
planet cannot be incorporated into the bottom line. 
erience, Situation after situation, has shown that to us. 
What we are saying is that we know that corporations 
10t fulfil these needs, which does not mean to say that 
should not exist or that we should tell all corporations 
‘ave, but we should realize that there are other ways of 
inizing an economy. One of those is by having the 
munity control production and consumption decisions. 
not think that is anything very radical. 
Mr Kwinter: Not if you are a socialist it is not. 
Mr Hartmann: Not even a socialist. We say we live 
democracy, and I would think that part of everybody’s 
locratic right is to have some say over economic deci- 
is. That does not mean that they have to control every 
ot of production and take over the means of production 
ugh the state. We are saying that people should have a 
more say over what gets made in their communities. 
t does not happen when corporate decisions are made 
Jew York or in Tokyo or in Frankfurt or in London, that 
y happens when decisions are made in communities, 
at this stage we do not think that is happening. If that 
considered radical or socialism or whatever label you 
it to put to it, that is your definition. To us, we see that 
fundamental right of any democratic society. 
Mr McLean: Let’s clarify one thing. You said that the 
ss has been different, that you were invited this time. 
O invited you? 
Mr Hartmann: We received a letter from the Trea- 
st of Ontario asking us to give a pre-budget submission. 
Mr McLean: To this committee? 
Mr Coffey: Not to this committee. 
Mr Hartmann: Perhaps we should clarify this. We 
talking about in February. 
‘Mr McLean: But now who invited you here? 
Mr Coffey: Nobody invited us here. 
Mr McLean: I thought that was the indication. 
Mr Hartmann: No, not at all. We are talking about in 
yruary. While the Treasurer and ministry officials were 
ting together the budget, they asked us to give a sub- 
ssion about what we thought should be contained in the 
iget. 
Mr McLean: The question I have for you is, what is it, 
hour after a rain now the beaches are closed for a day? 
Mr Hartmann: Right. 
Mr McLean: I would like your opinion on what is 
ising that and I would like your opinion on what we are 
ing to do about it and I would like your opinion on the 
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budget with regard to sewers. There is nothing in the bud- 
get for it, so let me hear your view on it. 
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Mr Coffey: I see this as being somewhat off topic, 
because basically we are here— 


Mr McLean: We are talking about the budget. There 
is nO money in the budget and this is the budget process. 


Mr Coffey: I understand that. We are not here to take 
apart the budget item by item and to criticize what is in it 
for sewage control, what is in it for waste management. I 
think those things have already been done fairly well. We 
are here to look at the macro implications of the kind of 
economic system that is being promoted by this and other 
budgets which have used different systems but, as we see, are 
moving towards the same basic end. That is uncontrolled 
growth, whether they are worker-controlled economies or 
whether they are corporate-controlled economies. We see 
that there are major problems with the kind of uncontrolled 
growth that is being stimulated in whatever fashion. 

As far as your question about the beaches is concerned, 
it is obviously caused by flooding of sanitary sewers, and 
as far as we understand, it is not even going to be possible 
to totally separate sanitary sewers from storm sewage, al- 
though I think the city and Metro are working on it. To be 
perfectly honest, I do not have the figures in my head of 
what was allocated to that kind of thing within the budget, 
and it is not why we were here. 


Mr McLean: That is not why you were here, to answer 
questions because of the budget? 


Mr Coffey: No, we were here to make a submission and 
to tell you what we thought about the budget and about the 
major implications of the budget. 


Mr Hartmann: Just on that point of what causes all the 
pollution in the lake, very simply, a lot of toxic pollutants are 
put into rivers and sewers that eventually flow into the lake. 
One of the reasons that is done is that it is usually a lot 
cheaper for manufacturers, and in some cases residents, to 
continue with practices that are polluting than it is to switch 
over to environmentally cleaner practices. The reason for that 
is often because they are forced to keep their costs down 
because they have to remain competitive. This gets back to 
the macro issue of, is the market an effective tool in incor- 
porating environmental concerns? That to me is yet an- 
other example of where the market is not a successful tool. 


Mr Sutherland: Welcome to the committee. As you 
have said, you met with Mr Christopherson and some Trea- 
sury officials in the pre-budget hearings. 

You mentioned something about environment and 
economy in terms of the way the economy is established now 
and not working together. I am finding in my own riding, 
actually, that there are some businesses that are really finding 
that it is economically advantageous to be concerned about 
the environment. 

One of my manufacturing firms did more or less a gar- 
bage audit. They watched their garbage bin dumpster for 
two weeks and figured out everything they were throwing 
out and then figured out what they could recycle. They 
also changed their paint shop. By putting on new nozzles 
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and adjusting the angle, they were able to reduce the 
amount of paint. They found that not only have they cut 
down on their garbage by about 80% and their excess paint 
by about that much, they have also cut their costs signifi- 
cantly. This is making them more competitive in the cur- 
rent economic setup. 

What is your sense of finding that out? Does that seem 
to be a growing trend in the manufacturing sector and 
people are realizing the economic benefits of being envi- 
ronmentally friendly? 


Mr Coffey: Sure, I think it is true. I think we should 
make it clear that we are not here to bash business. We are 
not here to tell people that they should get out of the coun- 
try or to stop doing what they are doing. Let’s face it. We 
have an economic system; it is working at the moment. We 
are just trying to point out some of the disturbing long- 
range trends that we think will be exaggerated as we move 
down this path. 

But yes, I have seen lots of examples of people cutting 
down waste, doing it profitably, cutting down on the 
amounts of toxics that they use, recycling them. I think 
Pollution Probe put out a document quite a number of 
years ago, called Profit from Pollution Prevention, which 
was very successful. It pointed out how major industries, 
major businesses, could in fact cut down on their environ- 
mental impact: and still make a profit, and make more 
money from it in fact. I think that is a growing trend and it 
is a valuable one and'I think it should be encouraged; there 
is absolutely no doubt about that. 

But as I said, to look at specifically—and I think this is 
taking a bit of a chance—the automobile industry, we 
know that automobiles are much more energy-efficient, 
they are much less polluting than they ever were, and will 
continue to become less polluting. But as the automobile 
industry grows worldwide, we will find that the gains that 
are made on an individual basis are wiped out on a global 
basis, because I think now the projection is that the world 
automobile fleet will double within the next 30 years. 

That is the problem that we see coming up on the 
horizon. No matter how efficient we make the individual 
units, the actual push towards production and growth 
throughout the world economy is going to wipe out what- 
ever gains we make, and that ultimately is going to lead to 
some sort of environmental collapse. We think that we 
have to start looking now at what the alternatives are. We 
do not pretend to have all the answers. 


Mr Hartmann: May I make one more comment 
based on that? With respect to these small businesses that 
are not only doing things that are environmentally good 
but also profitable, to us I think those are examples of what 
we are trying to promote. It is usually small businesses that 
are fulfilling the needs of their community that are also the 
ones that are successful, and we very much want to pro- 
mote those. We believe that is the future path. 

But on the other hand, we also know that the market as 
a system is really problematic when it is used in a larger 
sense. I do not want to name particular corporations, but 
there are some big ones out there that are known polluters 
and they are going to say, “Hey, we would love to be more 


environmentally friendly, but we’ve got to remain comp 
itive and that means we can’t put this huge amount 
money into pollution cleanup equipment.” When you ; 
into the large scale, that is when problems occur, and tl 
is why we are saying promote those sorts of businesses, 


The Chair: Thank you very much for appearing befi 
this committee. 


Mr Hartmann: Thank you. 
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ONTARIO NON-PROFIT HOUSING ASSOCIATION | 


The Chair: Would the Ontario Non-Profit Housi 
Association please come forward. Welcome to the co 
mittee. You will have half an hour for your presentati 
and if you can, leave some time at the end for questio 
and answers from the three parties, which will be divid 
equally. Would you please identify yourself for the purpo 
of Hansard. 


Ms Kraus: I am Debbie Kraus, and I am the executi 
director of the Ontario Non-Profit Housing Association. W 
me today is our vice- -president, Roger Maloney, and 
Maloney is also the commissioner of housing and gene 
manager of Peel Non-Profit Housing Corp. 

The Ontario Non-Profit Housing Association was 
tablished by municipal and private non-profit housing cc 
porations in 1988 to build a strong non-profit housii 
sector and promote the production and management 
high-quality affordable housing in Ontario. We have abo 
400 members from across Ontario. These members ov, 
close to 50,000 units and represent more than half of i 
municipal and private non-profit housing under manageme; 
Our members include a full range of housing provide 
including small, single, community-based, corporations. 
urban and rural areas and range to the large, multiproje 
producers in major urban centres in Ontario. 

Our association made a presentation to the standi1 
committee on finance and economic affairs prior to t) 
budget, and the copy of our presentation is attached to 0 
letter that you have received. At that time ONPHA stated th 
the lack of affordable housing is a major factor contributil 
to poverty in Ontario. We noted the insufficient supply ' 
affordable housing for households with low and mode 
incomes, and we stated that it was essential for the 1991-( 
provincial budget to provide funding for the developme 
of new non-profit housing units. We also urged the gover 
ment to recognize the need for an ongoing non-profit hou 
ing supply program and recommended that the 1991 rz) 
budget be the beginning of a predictable and stable sour! 
of funding at a level appropriate to meeting housing need! 

I would like to ask Roger to provide our specific cor 
ments on the budget. 


Mr Maloney: ONPHA wishes to take this oppor 
to express our support for the provincial budget announce 
by the Treasurer of Ontario in April. The budget shov. 
that the government recognizes the urgent need for es 
affordable housing. Households across Ontario who we 
depending on the government to cushion the effects of tl 
recession were offered hope. ONPHA believes the bude 
took the right approach at the right time. 
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the need for 10,000 more non-profit housing units is 
ly supported by the report entitled The State of Housing 
atario, which was released in April of 1991 by ONPHA 
the Co-operative Housing Association of Ontario. A 
psis of that report was handed out to you this morn- 
The report identified an immediate need for the con- 
tion of 27,000 new units to create a healthy vacancy 
of 3%, as well as the need for a consistent supply 
ram of 14,000 to 16,000 rental units per year over the 
two decades just to keep up with the projected popu- 
n growth for Ontario. The report also stressed the need 
nore affordable rental units, as almost one third of all 
“ts, approximately 477,000 households, spend more 
30% of their incomes on housing. In addition, more 
100,000 households were identified on waiting lists to 
in non-profit, co-operative and public housing. The 
lem is evident throughout Ontario. 

YNPHA believes that the government has shown leader- 
by committing itself to spending funds on housing at a 
of financial constraint. The budget recognizes that 
ng is a critical factor in considering solutions to the 
ince’s housing problems in that the recession presents 
ificant opportunities for the non-profit supply programs. 
so recognizes that the development of new non-profit 
sing is critical in meeting the growing needs of people 
have lost their jobs because of the economic downturn. 
The development and construction of non-profit housing 
ffective in creating and sustaining jobs in the building 
istry. Each new unit produced has a multiplier effect on 
ntaining jobs in related manufacturing sectors. As an 
mple, a report was put forward by the Canadian Home 
iders’ Association in January of 1983, which is generally 
spted by the various sectors as being right on target, 
ch indicated that each new apartment unit generates 1.7 
son-years of employment. So, that is a very significant 
or in working towards turning the economy around. 
The economic decline also means greater efficiencies 
he overall costs of building non-profit housing at this 
e because of more competitive pricing in terms of land 
-construction costs. 

In conclusion, ONPHA wishes to express support for 
provincial budget. The budget demonstrates the 
'emment’s commitment to assisting the growing numbers 
people hurt by the recession. In our view the govern- 
nt has taken the right approach in committing itself to 
nding funds on housing even though we are facing a 
icit. The development of non-profit housing offers op- 
tunities to create jobs in the building industry and re- 
2d manufacturing sectors, and the economic decline 
ans that more housing can be produced at this time at less 
tt. We look forward to working with the government to 
et the housing challenges ahead. That is our presentation. 
: would certainly be prepared to answer questions. 

Mr McLean: There are approximately 84,000 units in 
tario now? 

Ms Kraus: There are 84,000 public housing units. In 
n-profit housing there are an additional probably about 
0,000 units right now. 








Mr McLean: What would be the average subsidy for 
those units last year, compared to—has it increased? You 
may have the statistics on this. I am just curious. 

Mr Maloney: I can give you an example based on 
Peel Non-Profit’s portfolio. It really depends on the target- 
ing plan for the project. Until 1986, the projects were 75% 
rented to market people and 25% per cent rented to subsi- 
dized people, and the subsidy in our portfolio for one of 
those projects is $307 a month. 

Mr McLean: That is average. 


Mr Maloney: Yes. The total economic cost of a par- 
ticular project—I will give you an example, a 153-unit 
town house project. To operate the project, the economic 
rent for each month is $927. The amount of rent we col- 
lect, on average, from the tenants is $620, including when 
you average the market and the subsidy, so that leaves 
$307 a month that is subsidized, and that particular project 
is subsidized totally by the federal government. Since then 
the approach has been to provide housing to people who 
need it more, so we provide more subsidies. I will give you 
an example of that. We have a project that we rented out 
about two years ago. It is 100 units and the economic rent 
without subsidies would be about $1,400 a month. The 
average rent paid is around $500 a month, so the subsidy is 
about $900 a month. But 80% of the people in that project 
are receiving some type of subsidy, whereas in the old 
program it is only 25%. 

Mr McLean: Is that the trend today? 
Mr Maloney: Yes, definitely. 


Mr McLean: And is it going to increase more? When 
it first started, I thought it paid for itself more or less, did it 
not? It was evened out. There was not much subsidy from 
the government. The high end helped pay for the low end. 


Mr Maloney: In the first example I gave, that happens, 
and over time the subsidy decreases. In the one example I 
gave you, we believe within the next four to five years there 
will be no subsidy needed for that particular project. But 
since the situation has changed where we are trying to subsi- 
dize a lot more people who need housing, the costs go up. 


Mr McLean: So in Peel region, which you are familiar 
with, what would be the average subsidy per unit? 


Mr Maloney: I am guesstimating the average subsidy 
in the portfolio as probably around $550 a month. 

Mr McLean: I will pass for now. 

Mr B. Ward: Our government has been criticized for 
the economic direction that we have taken during these 
tough economic times. We have been criticized by some 
groups and organizations and individuals that we should 
have paid attention to the bottom line and the sheets should 
have balanced out, that in fact we should have had a bal- 
anced budget or a massively reduced deficit rather than 
what we have incurred. They do not seem to put faces to 
the statistics. Part of our initiative was in housing, and we 
said we are going to maintain or attempt to maintain the 
health standards, the social programs. 

You alluded to the fact land costs are cheaper and con- 
struction costs, because private sector contractors have 
sharper pencils during tough times. From your experience 
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in your organization, can you perhaps expand on that? We 
have heard from other organizations that now is the time to 
move ahead in social housing, because of these factors. Is 
that a fair statement in your experience, or is it just isolated 
in certain areas? 


Mr Maloney: Maybe I will tackle it first. From a Peel 
experience, it is very true. The situation now is that we 
have developers knocking on our door with potential sites 
who would never talk to us before, and every day we have 
new people coming in saying, “I have a tract of land here 
that I would like to build non-profit housing on and work 
with you.” ; 

To give you a prime example of the cost, we were 
allocated some provincial land at Highway 10 and High- 
way 403 about three years ago. That is now coming for- 
ward for construction. We just tendered the project. The 
initial estimates were, just for the construction site, about 
$50 million, because it is 500 units in four projects. We are 
working with the co-ops and Peel Non-Profit. We tendered 
that and the tender came in at $38 million, rather than $50 
million, so that in itself shows how low the costs have come 
in, and it is related to the construction. The land is govern- 
ment land, so that does not take the land into consider- 
ation. So the construction costs are considerably down. 

In the past we were having a very difficult time getting 
projects in at 100% of MUP, which is the maximum unit 
price set by the provincial government. Now projects are 
coming in the 90 per cent range consistently. So costs are 
definitely down. 
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Ms Kraus: And that is consistent across the province 
as well. Sometimes it is even lower, maybe 80% of the 
maximum unit price. So it means that we can produce 
more housing at less cost. 


Mr B. Ward: One other question. What would you say 
to the critics of the budget who say we moved in the wrong 
direction? How would you answer that criticism from your 
organization’s standpoint? 

Mr Maloney: From our organization’s standpoint, we 
have to look at the demands, the need for affordable hous- 
ing, which is very significant. Some of the points in our 
report definitely show the tremendous need. Also, we can 
provide data that show the costs have gone down signifi- 
cantly. Your own provincial staff have that, because they 
approve each project. They can easily look and see that it 
is consistently low, that land prices have gone down and 
that construction costs have gone down. So that type of 
concrete data as part of the situation that you put forward 
is saying now is the time to build non-profit housing, be- 
cause when the condominium industry is booming all the 
good sites go to condominiums and we really get the resid- 
ual sites that they do not want; those groups will not even 
approach us because they can sell their condominiums. 
But that situation and scenario has turned totally, and now 
is the time to take advantage of that because the costs will 
go back up. They are cyclical, and you get more bang for 
your buck now and produce the units now while the oppor- 
tunities are there. 
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Mr B. Ward: And it fills the gap in the construe, 
industry. | 
Mr Maloney: Oh, for sure. | 


Ms Kraus: If I can just add something: There | 
greater problems now and more demand for housing 
growing numbers of people are losing their jobs. The 
mand is certainly increasing, and the fact that it provi 
jobs when a lot of people are losing their jobs is ano 
important point for why we need the housing now. . 


The Chair: From the opposition party, Mr Phillips, 


Mr Phillips: Just a comment on the previous comm 
The debate around the budget is very difficult because j 
like forecasting the weather. What we have been sayin, 
we think the problem with the budget is it is not going 
stimulate economic activity. We will only know that i 
year or two, so you will probably be back here in a yi 
Maybe they are right, maybe they are not. But when } 
put the human face on it, and the unemployment rate n 
is 10%; it is probably going to stay at 10%, according 
the budget, next year. So those are our concerns. 

But my question to you, two of them to get an idea 
what we should be thinking about providing in budgets: 
terms of the numbers of units per year—I was not s 
from your brief what you would estimate we will need; 
year each year—I would say, over the next two decai 
15,000 rental units. But how many non-profit co-op wo! 
be required? 

My second part is, the budget document on page| 
Says, “In addition, we are announcing the provision| 
another 10,000 non-profit units; which will cost the prc 
ince approximately $150 million in annual operating si. 
sidies when completed.” I am just wondering what t 
means? Is that each year we should be providing abi 
$150 million per 10,000 non-profit units in our bud 
each and every year? | 


Ms Kraus: That is what that does mean. Those | 
annual operating costs. 
Mr Phillips: How long does that go on? 
Ms Kraus: Well, theoretically, it can go on for the |) 
of the mortgage, which would be 35 years. But the CO} 
go down over time as costs get paid off, the cost would) 













reduced over time. 


Mr Phillips: But over a 10-year period should we 
thinking about $150 million per year per 10,000 units? 


Mr Maloney: I think that is probably a reasonal! 





estimate if the mortgage costs go down, and you have} 
remember that rents go up as well. It depends on the ie 
omy. If people are getting a lot of jobs, they will be able 
pay more rent too, so the costs can come down consid! 
ably based on that. That is what my example earlier wi 
trying to indicate. But when there is a higher level of *] 
sidy, the costs cannot come down as quickly. 

Mr Phillips: I am just trying to figure out how mu 
money we should be thinking about. So each 10,000 uni 
$150 million per year, and that is reasonable for maybe 
years, but let’s just say for the next 10 years? | 


Mr Maloney: Yes. 
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fr Phillips: And how many units a year do we need 
providing? 

Ar Maloney: We are saying 14,000 to 16,000 rental 
. For non-profit, that issue depends partially on what 
ivate sector is doing. Right now, they are not really 
ling rental units other than that you have some high- 
condominiums. 


Ar Phillips: I am told it is not affordable for them to 
| right now. 


Ar Maloney: That is exactly the situation. That is 
-they are saying. 

Ar Phillips; What would be your guess, maybe 
00 per year? 

As Kraus: That is probably about a reasonable 
unt to plan for, 10,000 units per year. The other thing 
is very important is that there be some predictability 
stability so that groups can plan to develop 10,000 
; per year, because it takes a while before the housing 
actually come on stream. There is a great deal of plan- 
that is involved. The more groups can plan ahead, the 
e they can take advantage of maybe good buys and we 
»a steady stream of housing coming on. 


Mr Phillips: What I have in my mind right now is that 
should be thinking about annual subsidies, each year, 
15,000 a unit and, once the unit is built, for a consider- 
period of time, it is that amount of money. So if we 
d 10,000, we have to provide $15,000 a year in subsi- 
each year. 


Mr Sutherland: I just want to get an issue clear here. 
‘non-profit housing sector, co-ops, low-income, a lot of 
ining has gone into not getting them into the ghettoiza- 
of low-income people, yet there seems to be some 
roversy in terms of the fact that government money is 
ig to subsidize these units but you want to have a re- 
tive housing development, a co-op housing develop- 
at reflective of the community. You do not want it to be 
low-income in and of itself. 

I get people in my riding coming up to me and saying, 
e government shouldn’t be subsidizing people who 
afford to pay.” How do you defend against that argu- 
it? What do you say to people who come to you with 
argument in terms of trying to have a mixed housing 
elopment? 


Mr Maloney: I can assure you we face that kind of 
ation every time we build a project. Often we have to go 
yugh rezoning. I have been to meetings where we have 
) people in opposition to us and that is exactly what 
y say. It is land values and it is, “Why are we spending 
ney in this area?” First of all, they are concerned about 


dards, see our projects.” None of them is identified as 
ial housing. They all blend into the community. We try 
yuild small projects and integrate them. 

The other aspect of what we say is: “These people you 
talking about are often your wife, if your family splits up, 
your mother or your child. Where are your children going 
live in Mississauga if the rents are $800 a month?” 
ase kinds of statements bring them down to earth. Often 
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what happens is that the very people who are in opposition 
to us six months later are calling me saying, “Can you get 
so-and-so a unit for me?” 
__ The other thing we do when we go out to those meet- 
ings is we try to take people with us who were either in 
opposition prior to that or else people who are going to 
live in the project, saying: “What’s wrong with me? I’m 
working, I have two kids. My husband left me. I have no 
choice. I need a place to live.” That is very effective. 
Those are the types of things that we say to people. We 
spend a lot of time anticipating what is going to come to 
us. We get school problems, so we do the research to show 
what impact it will have on schools. We do property value 
studies. We provide that kind of information. What we 
have to do is anticipate their questions and deal with them 
effectively in a public forum. Those are the types of things 
that I think would be useful to you in speaking to someone 
about it. 


Mr Phillips: Again, I am anxious on the numbers. 
Right now there are about 50,000 units in the province, I 
gather, of non-profit co-op housing. 


Ms Kraus: It is closer to 100,000. 


Mr Phillips: I just added up your numbers here. So as 
we add 10,000 a year, we are adding $150 million a year to 
the budget. I guess that is another reason why your success 
depends, in our opinion, on strong economic growth, be- 
cause those are substantial amounts of money. A year from 
now, I guess, we will be meeting again and hearing how 
successful the budget has been, not just at spending the 
money but at creating activity. As I say, your success 
hinges on both of them, the government’s intention of 
spending but also the government’s intention of raising 
money. At an incremental $150 million each year, that is a 
big chunk, I think you would admit. 


Ms Kraus: Although the amount that has been spent 
on housing is only 1.5% of the total provincial budget. I 
think this year it went up slightly to 1.7%. As part of the 
whole budget picture, it is quite a small percentage. 


Mr McLean: In 10 years then, what would be the cost 
to the budget of subsidizing 200,000 units, in your estima- 
tion? You are running at $15,000 a unit now. 


Mr Maloney: Our view is that the cost will go down 
in 15 years. Our portfolio shows that because of a couple 
of factors. First, rents go up, because people’s incomes go 
up and our market rents go up each year. If we can main- 
tain our costs at a reasonable level, over time the cost 
should go down and the amount that comes from the fed- 
eral government and the provincial government goes 
down. Certainly under the old programs, which we have a 
lot of experience with, we can show that dramatically. 
Under the new programs, they are so new that we have not 
had the 10 years’ experience; we have had only about three 
years’ experience. But our view is that they will go down 
over time. They certainly will not go up. 

Mr McLean: But you are bringing more units on 
stream. 

Mr Maloney: Yes, bringing more units on stream. 
They will not go up because it is a permanent supply of 
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affordable housing. There is no profit margin in there to 
have to jack the costs up further, from that perspective. We 
are creating a permanent supply and the cost will go down 
over time. 


The Chair: Thank you very much for your submis- 
sion to the standing committee on finance and economics 
on the budget review. 

This committee will recess for five minutes because we 
are ahead a little bit. 


The committee recessed at 0953. 
1000 


PROVINCIAL BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
TRADES COUNCIL OF ONTARIO 

The Chair: I call the committee to order again. We 
are going to call on the Provincial Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council of Ontario to come forward, please. 
Welcome to the committee. You have a half an hour to- 
tally, for a presentation and a question and answer period 
in that time, if you can leave some time at the end. Would 
you please identify yourselves for Hansard. You can begin. 


Mr Duffy: My name is Joe Duffy. I am business man- 
ager and secretary-treasurer of the Provincial Building and 
Construction Trades Council of Ontario. 


Mr Majesky: My name is Wally Majesky. I am doing 
some work with the building trades council. 

The brief is 16 pages. We are going to read some of it, 
some of it we are going to skip over and with some of it 
we are going to do ad hoc stuff. It is fairly obvious some of 
the things in the brief—probably most of them—were in 
fact covered by the Toronto-Central Ontario Building and 
Construction Trades Council. The difference is that this 
provincial building trades council represents 100,000 con- 
struction workers across Ontario. This is in the industrial, 
commercial and institutional sector and the residential con- 
struction sector, so this building trades council is substan- 
tially bigger and is the provincial one. 

The building trades in Ontario have faced a devastating 
economic climate which is worse than the recession in 1982. 
In fact, there is a very stark difference in terms of how the 
federal government has responded to the recession. In 
1982, the federal government took a very proactive role, 
through government-sponsored projects, which, compared 
with the present Mulroney Tories, demonstrates a very 
glaring insensitivity to the needs of construction workers 
in 1991. The sad fact is that although many critics are 
claiming that social assistance is being abused, we can 
proudly point to our members and claim they would rather 
work than collect social assistance. 

Just digressing for a point—I think I talked to some of the 
members, and many I know personally—the building trades 
are really in a Situation they have never been in before. We 
are seeing in the Toronto area people who have probably 
never been on social assistance—the labourers, the people 
who do not have the kind of cultural thing, Portuguese Cana- 
dian and Italian Canadian workers. So aside from not want- 
ing to be on social assistance, the political reality is there are 
hundreds of people on social assistance for the very first time, 
which quite frankly is a very frightening aspect. 


















Our council has strongly endorsed the budgetary n 
sures undertaken by the NDP government and can say 
positive things about how some of our members have t 
put back to work through various capital programs; 
nounced by this government. . 

Quite frankly, we are very disturbed by the choru 
criticisms which are intended to spook the public into; 
lieving that the NDP is unable to govern the finance 
this province. These criticisms are being levelled by ing 
trialists like Conrad Black and others, decrying the pi 
of an NDP government. 

Second, we are disturbed by the psychology of fear bi 
manufactured about the deficit. It is kind of ironic ' 
business heroes like Bob Campeau were seen as visioné 
by the business élite when in fact Bob Campeau was a fi 
ish entrepreneur who blew his brains out trying to go o' 
the American market and show how well he knew thing 

We are very sceptical about the current criticism lec 
certain segments of the media and federal and provini 
opposition parties. The sad fact is that the NDP gow 
ment came into office when the economy was sliding | 
a recession; in fact when the revenue side of the fi 
picture in Ontario was depending on the bookkeeping: 
sumptions of the previous government, in the order 
somewhere around $2 billion. In addition, the econc 
has been on a further slide, which has been compoun| 
by the federal government’s high interest policy, the C 
and the disastrous free trade agreement, which has cau) 
more havoc in the economy than in recent memory. 

The NDP has been derided for making budgetary di 
sions in favour of working people, just people in genel 
Clearly, this government could have cut back on gova 
ment funding and plunged the province even further i 
the recession, which already is in a disastrous state, 
could do the responsible thing and try to kickstart 
economy with some badly needed infusion of gover 
money to crucial segments of the Ontario economy, w 
is exactly how previous Conservative governments, I 
Bill Davis’s, responded to the recession in the early 198. 

We, as building trades people, are proud to support | 
$700- million anti-recession program which, when c«| 
bined with local municipal government agencies, will ti 
somewhere in the vicinity of $900 million. For your ini 
mation, the $700-million program is presently being | 
plemented, resulting in the creation of thousands: 
unionized jobs: water, sewer mains, a whole bunch 
things. The fact of the matter is this translates into r 
live jobs. Whether it is this government or any other g’ 
ernment, these kinds of measures are important for bu’ 
ing trades people in Ontario. 

It is fairly obvious that 57 economists, led by ' 
Watkins, have clearly endorsed the economic initiatives 

the current government. There is no question that sont 
is going to say, “Well, what the hell, these are left-wing! 
and NDP activists and we want to be clear.” But these’ 
people are economists, and they in fact have credent 
that belong to their own selves. We have had some cor} 
rate spokespersons being very critical of the budg! 
whereas the Conference Board of Canada, not exa() 
prone to the postulating or fawning over the left-of-cert 
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nomic policy, was at least positive about the 1991 bud- 
_and Monte can come after us again in terms of what- 
r. But there are people on the left and on the right who 
1k there are some very positive things about the budget. 
are not going to get into that. We are here to talk about 
at the positive things are and what it does for construc- 
1 workers in terms of real jobs. 

When we look at the specifics of the Ontario govern- 
nt, we believe that it is both appropriate and timely to 
ss the role of the federal government, because we feel 
t some of the major problems in Ontario are as a direct 
It of federal fiscal and monetary policy. The Ontario 
me Builders’ Association, when they were here last 

k and the question was put to them, “What are some of 
problems of the home building industry of Ontario?” 
'n surprised me, quite frankly, and said very clearly that 
bably the fault does not lie at the doorstep of provincial 
vernments but at the doorstep of the federal government. 
ey said high interest rates, the GST and lot levies. 

When Mr Mulroney lectures Ontario on its fiscal im- 
dence, we are left with a half-truth regarding the budget 
ficit. The Tories cut back on health and education and 
pped social benefit contributions at 3% at a time when 
tfare rolls have soared. The Tories neatly eliminated 
put $4.5 billion from the Ontario Treasury. That kind of 
litics is both perverse and a gross distortion of the true 
cal situation. In an abstract sense it is part of the blame- 
victim psychology, and it is certainly an odd sort of 
a hyperbole. 

| Without going into the thing, what we find kind of odd 
that the Ontario government had two choices: You could 
er try to inflict pain on Ontario citizens in the name of 
| necessity, or you could attempt to act as a buffer and 
eviate some of the hardships during a grim period of our 
onomy. We believe the government acted in the interests 
‘Ontario citizens, who have already borne an excessive 
tden of hardships by maintaining funding to essential 
rvices while at the same time aggressively financing 
cessary infrastructure, this being immediately tangible to 
> building trades people. 

At the same time when Ontario has lost its revenue 
se, the Canada-US free trade agreement has virtually 
cimated the manufacturing sector in Ontario at a loss of 
proximately 240,000 jobs. This was further compounded 
the feds’ slavish adherence to high interest rates and the 
famous revenue-neutral goods and services tax. Sadly, 
e federal government’s policies have virtually stalled the 
ntario economy. 

Ironically, the feds have generated more revenue with 
e GST than the manufacturers’ sales tax, all this within 
e context that the consumption tax—-GST—is paying off 
indsomely for Mr Mulroney and will provide further 
indfall revenues once consumer consumption rebounds. 
That is the cruel reality in Ontario. Mr Mulroney and 
mpany are literally sucking more money out of a de- 
essed consumer market and are contributing even less in 
scal transfer payments. The bottom line is that the feds 
ive lined their pockets with surplus GST revenues at a 
ne when the economy would benefit from additional 
msumer purchasing power and confidence. 
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: I guess these are the kinds of things we find kind of 
ironic in that here you have a provincial government and 
the federal government doing things which, in fact, do not 
particularly benefit the provincial economy. We are going 
to talk about some things which we think are important. 
The co-op non-profit housing has created jobs, quite 
clearly, and we, as building trades, support that because, 
ironically, not only does the co-op and non-profit sector 
create jobs, it also creates jobs for entrepreneurs. When I 
heard the previous presentation, these are private contrac- 
tors who build it, so they in fact have business, and the 
construction workers have business, so we find that is a very 
positive thing. We can get into the whole question about 
the subsidies or whatever, and I spent 15 years of my life 
in the co-op housing sector, so I am quite willing to argue 
why the co-op housing sector ideologically is a good thing. 

The private housing sector also is very important, be- 
cause one does not want to put the eggs in the basket of 
just social housing and whatever. So the private market has 


a very important role to play, and we clearly recognize 


that. This government should look at the whole question of 
a mixed economy. It is very important. 
1010 

When we were here last time we also heard the whole 
thing about the land approval process. Quite clearly, that 
has to be straightened out, because what is happening is 
that the land approval process is stalling it; it is taking land 
a hell of a long time to get on stream. It does not help 
social housing; it does not help the private sector. It is 
fairly obvious that that is something that has to be ad- 
dressed. It seems to me that by the appointment of John 
Sewell there is going to be some attempt—and it is not an 
ideological argument; is it just a straight thing that is very 
important in terms of being looked at. 

We want to talk about something very briefly, which is 
that we have long advocated something called a provincial 
fair wage policy. Gerry Phillips knows exactly what it is. It 
has been five years in the making. I do not want to belabour 
the point about a fair wage policy. Clearly a provincial fair 
wage policy is giving a level playing field to everyone 
bidding on it. It has been five years in the review process, 
started by the previous government and picked up. All we 
are saying is that somewhere there should be some light of 
day on a provincial fair wage policy, and we think it is 
very important. 

We urge this government to make sure that the provin- 
cial fair wage policy is not only looked at—this is my 
standard speech—but implemented and enforced. We think 
it is very important. We think the wage protection fund in 
fact will help the construction workers. Whether you know 
it or not, many times people go bankrupt and people are 
left holding the bag. So we think that is very much a fair, 
innovative approach. 

We just touch on the school boards because what we 
find, ironically, is that there is a mentality out there where 
local municipalities, boards of education and public utilities 
think that because they have the right to award contracts, 
the rationale is, “What the hell; low bidder.” The fact of 
the matter is that this government funds many of these 
projects. Even in the private sector the water and sewer 
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main associations want a level playing field because, quite 
frankly, people use a labour component to make a profit. 
So once again, this awarding of non-union contracts is 
very important, and the provincial fair wage would address 
that. The low-bid deposit thing is in there too, and that is 
related to the provincial fair wage policy. 

It is very fashionable, by the way, to say that Canada 
and Ontario are into the information society and informa- 
tion-sharing and are on the leading edge of technology. 
One of the things that never fails to amaze me is that I 
never hear the Japanese and the Germans talking about 
being on the leading edge. They make things like cars and 
they make a lot of other things, but we somehow cannot 
make manufacturing. If you take a look at the underpin- 
nings of the two major powers in the world, it is not infor- 
mation-sharing; it is cars, heavy equipment and 
manufacturing. 

So one should not cut adrift the manufacturing sector 
and get into this simplistic ideology that'there are all those 
buildings downtown, there is information-sharing and we 
are into a service sector. Yeah, we may be. I will tell you, 
the Japanese and the Germans are also into some heavy 
equipment things. It is just an ideological pitch; one should 
not cut adrift the manufacturing sector jobs that pay $14 an 
hour to serve hamburgers at $4 an hour, if someone thinks 
that serving hamburgers in the service sector is that great. 


That, in essence, is it. It is fairly obvious there are other 
things in there, but I think the brief attaches it. It affords an 
opportunity for you to ask Joe something. 


Mr Christopherson: I would like to thank Mr Duffy 
and Mr Majesky for your very articulate presentation this 
morning. It is interesting that many of the people who 
come in to offer support for the philosophical direction and 
economic reasons for the budget we presented talk a lot about 
the federal Tories. I think it is impossible not to when we 
look at causes of the recession and what has complicated 
matters for the provincial government as a whole. 

I think it is also interesting to note that in yesterday’s 
papers it was reported that the federal government’s pro- 
jected deficit may be wrong by more money than our en- 
tire deficit. So their miscalculation alone could be greater 
than the entire deficit we have budgeted for, and what are 
we getting out of that as Canadians? They have cut back 
on the social programs. They have gone in exactly the 
wrong direction than we have. Now it looks like they are 
going to have a deficit that is out of control. 


We, on the other hand, are presenting a deficit that is 
meant to stimulate the economy, invest in the infrastructure, 
Support people who need some help during a recession. 
We have a manageable deficit that so far is on target. I 
think that is the kind of message that these hearings are 
showing us. At least they certainly showed us that in the 
north, and they seem to be continuing that today. 

In terms of the investment in the infrastructure, as people 
who are out there working in the communities across the 
province, you see more than anyone the actual construc- 
tion activities that are happening in the real world. I would 
ask you, from your point of view, representing your mem- 
bers, how do you see the investment in the infrastructure 
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as putting Ontario on a firmer footing to respond to th 
changes in the global economy and our ability to compete 


Mr Majesky: It is fairly obvious, in response to the fir 
question, that the infrastructure stuff is very ie 
translates into very specific jobs. You drive around TK 
ronto, to Orillia, to Thunder Bay, some of that stuff is ver, 
clear jobs. On the other hand, I am not fooling myself for: 
second that the infrastructure stuff puts us on some soun 
footing on a global basis. The infrastructure, $700 million 
gives people an opportunity to do the sewers, water main; 
In the brief we did not say that the $700 million ist 
be-all and end-all, but when you have 70% of your membe: 
out of work, that puts people back to work. I do not wat 
to dodge it. I do not think I want to tie in the $700-millio 
infrastructure to what it does for our competitiveness on 
world market, but in today’s market, that puts people t 
work, and that is part of the thing that Joe has with hj 
members. People are going and putting in this kind of stuff. 

That is dodging it, and I am not quite sure how t 
address it. I do not think we have the time to tie that int 
the competitiveness and the global stuff, David. 


Mr Christopherson: No, that is fine. Other peal 
have responded that way to other questions, and that is fine. 
am no expert in all these things and I do not expect amy 
body to be. I raised it only because we think it is impor 
tant, because part of our strategy was that in the econom 
we are a part of, if we are not successful in the high valu 
added—skills training, adding all those things that othe 
countries cannot—then we are going to be in big troubl 
on the competition issue because then it is going to be 
question of competing for the lowest standard of living. ’ 


Mr Majesky: You had better have another hearing 
because our track record collectively on skills training i 
this province and this country stinks. Probably one of th 
few which have any kind of credentials happens to be th 
building trades because of an apprenticeship program an, 
a clearly defined program. If we had a nickel for ever 
bunch of people who had talked about how uncompetitiv 
we are because our workforce is not skilled—but that i 
another hearing and another time. At least these guys hav 
the credentials to say they are not the ones; they ar 
trained. You know what they are. They have an apprentice 
ship program. That is another hearing for another time, be 
cause I have some views on how well we are trained in term 
of competitiveness. I do not think we do a great job, period. - 


Mr Christopherson: “A lousy job” would be a goo! 
description. 
Mr Majesky: Any time you have to import bricklayer 
from Portugal, you must know that we have some problem: 
That is another thing that Joe wants, but that is manpowe 
policy and that is something else entirely. | 


Mr Duffy: The importing of tradesmen does not nee! 
to be done for our industry. That is only—what do you cal 
it—an economic problem that exists in this province wher’ 
people who are unemployed in one part of the province) 
cannot come to an area where there is employment be 
cause of the high cost of living. You cannot convince ' 
carpenter or a plumber or a steamfitter or a bricklayer ti 
come from Thunder Bay to take a job in Toronto and pa’ 
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high cost of living in Toronto out of his daily wage and 
p two homes. He is better off—and I state this emphati- 
ly—to stay on unemployment insurance, if he has 
ugh stamps to get it. 

‘Mr Jamison: A very interesting presentation. You 
ed about the effect on the employment of the members 
r organization represents. What kind of effect have you 
m in numbers? Do you have numbers attached to what it 
; meant to your membership? 


Mr Duffy: I do not have numbers, but you had a pre- 
itation from the Labourers’ International Union, Local 
3. I believe they stated numbers to you. That is an orga- 
ation that I believe six months ago had something like 
000 people out of work, and now they tell me they have 
luced that by about 20%. 
20 
Mr Kwinter: Mr Majesky, I enjoyed your presenta- 
n, as I always do. It is always very thoughtful, very 
»voking. There seems to be a dichotomy and I would 
e to get your reaction to it. It is not your dichotomy; it is 
‘act. On page 14 of your presentation you say, “And more 
‘en than not, these are countries who have extremely 
ap non-unionized labour which makes it virtually im- 
ssible for Canadian manufacturers to compete, and one 
ly has to look at the current state of the Canadian textile 
d garment industry as well as the electronics and furni- 
-e industry, etc.” 
So on the one hand you are saying these cheap-labour 
untries make it impossible for Canadian manufacturers 
compete, and then further on the same page you Say: 
ainfully silent on what the successful key economic fac- 
s have been in places like Germany and Japan. The 
litical reality is that these countries are major players in 
anufacturing ranging from electronics to heavy equip- 
ent, to steel fabrication, to car manufacturing; in other 
rds, all key manufacturing sectors.” Now, by no stretch 
‘the imagination can Germany or Japan be considered 
w-wage countries. They are highly unionized and highly 
petitive. 
As I say, I just want to get your comments on it. 
Mr Majesky: It is pretty obvious, Monte, we are not 
king about the Germanys and Japan. Second, we probably 
ive something in Germany and Japan we do not have in 
is country in terms of co-operation between the private 
ctor, unionized sector and what have you. The reference 
ere is to low-wage countries like Mexico, Malaysia or 
ngapore. Quite frankly, I do not think we will ever compete 
ith those kinds of people. The only point we made in this is 
me sort of procurement policy to at least encourage buy- 
g of Canadian goods, which I gather under the free trade 
sreement makes it a lot tougher because that is, whatever. 
I am the first one to admit that the Japanese and the 
ermans compete very well in terms of high wages, but on 
ie other hand they have a whole different set of circum- 
ances that we do not have. I am one who leans to the 
erman model. But in Germany if I am a union person, I 
n a part of the decision-making process—not that I think 
ou can import the German model for Canada. I think we 
10uld look at it. 

































I do not know how to answer that, Monte. This is in 
reference to those low-wage countries, and quite frankly | 
am one who thinks that the Mexico free trade agreement is 
a God-damned disaster. I am sick and tired of people tell- 
ing me that a Mexico free trade agreement is in our best 
interest. In the first-flush results of the US free trade, my 
friend, I have not seen it. All I have seen is the going 
south, I have not seen anything coming north. So if some- 
one says to me or to the construction workers that we have 
to compete with—I do not think we will ever compete, 
Monte. You were the Minister of Industry, Trade and Tech- 
nology, and I just think it is very tough. I do not think we will 
ever compete, so I am not an advocate. I am not dodging it. 


Mr Duffy: We in the provincial building trade have 
seen things coming north, American construction workers 
coming across the border under the free trade. We recently 
got it stopped through a change in the free trade agree- 
ment, where American construction workers were allowed 
to come into all parts of Canada and do work under what 
they considered maintenance and manufacturer warranty 
work, which was actually downright construction work. 
We had to go as far as putting a protest on in Windsor and 
also close down the Fort Erie Peace Bridge to get our point 
across to the federal government. 

One of the problems with it was that the description of 
the work was not passed down from the government to the 
border-crossing people who work there checking immigra- 
tion visas and stuff like that. We have recently got that 
changed, but what we have seen through the free trade 
agreement was. American workers coming in. Specifically 
in the free trade agreement it was spelled out that Canadian 
construction workers could not go in under any circum- 
stances to the United States. It was a deliberate loophole 
left in that agreement. 

The Chair: One short question, Mr Kwinter or Mr 
Phillips. 

Mr Phillips: I never thought I would see the day the 
labour council would be supporting a budget that calls for 
essentially 10% unemployment each year over the next 
four years. I guess my question really is around that— 

Mr Duffy: Could I just answer that point? 

Mr Majesky: Let him finish his question. 

Mr Phillips: Thanks, Wally. I think that is what wor- 
ries the critics of the budget, that we are going to see 
economic activity, not this year, but in the future in Ontario 
that will get people, as you call it, jobs, jobs, jobs. Is the 
council supportive of this budget in terms of getting eco- 
nomic activity going that will—or are you accepting that 
we are going to have to look at unemployment rates of 9% 
to 10% each and every year for the next four years? 

Mr Duffy: To touch on your first point in regard to 
the 10% unemployment, I am afraid to say that if this 
budget was not brought in the unemployment would prob- 
ably be a lot higher in the construction industry. And no, 
we certainly are not supportive of any kind of system that 
gives us high unemployment. One of the main points in 
supporting this budget is that we see a situation where we 
have gone to every government in this country, federal, 
provincial, municipalities, asking these governments not to 
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jump on stream when our economy is going up through 
the sky. We have asked them to get out of the business of 
jumping into putting on public work programs, to back off 
and wait until our—to eliminate the ups and valleys in the 
construction industry. 

That is one of our major points of coming here today to 
praise this government. Another point, I would say, is that 
the construction workers know there is probably going to 
be a tax on all the people of Ontario. I am here to tell you 
for the construction workers, when we are working we do 
not mind paying taxes. We have never objected to the fact 
of paying taxes to support the governments that have been 
in power. But certainly we cannot sit back and see the 
unemployment go higher. And I can tell you right now, if 
Gerry Phillips is telling me that it is 10%, and I have seen 
it in the paper that it is 10%, I can tell you that by next 
year when the budget comes out we are probably going to 
be talking about 20% and maybe 30% in the construction 
industry. This is going to help. It is putting our workers 
back to work, but it is not going to solve all the construc- 
tion industry’s problems. The recession has affected the 
plants and situations like that. We, as construction workers, 
have not seen the recession yet. 


The Chair: Thank you very much for your presentation. 
1030 


BOARD OF TRADE 
OF METROPOLITAN TORONTO 
The Chair: The next group we have here is the Board 
of Trade of Metropolitan Toronto. Are they ready to proceed? 
I know we are a few minutes early. 


Mr Meinzer: We are actually 20 minutes late. 


The Chair: Welcome to the standing committee on 
finance and economic affairs on the budget review. You 
will have one half-hour totally, if you can save some time 
at the end of your presentation for question and answer 
period. Would you please identify yourselves for Hansard. 


Mr Meinzer: I am Gerry Meinzer. I am the vice-pres- 
ident of the board of trade. Health and everything else 
permitting, I am its next president. With me also I have 
Don Mclver, chairman of the board’s economic policy 
committee, and Kate Phillips, its vice-chair. We will be 
pleased to respond to any questions the committee may 
have afterwards. Let me tell you at the outset, though, I 
appreciate the opportunity on behalf of the board to make 
our case. 

Just by way of background, the Board of Trade of Met- 
ropolitan Toronto has approximately 15,000 members. It is 
the largest community chamber of commerce in North 
America. We represent a broad cross-section of the Metro- 
politan Toronto business community from self-employed 
business persons to major corporations. Our membership 
encompasses manufacturing, service and financial sectors. 

We have reviewed the 1991 budget and, as you can 
well imagine, we are greatly concerned about the $10-billion 
deficit and the projected four-year $35-billion debt in- 
crease it contains. While it is true that the government can 
blame much of this year’s deficits on shrinking revenues, 
soaring welfare rolls and cutbacks in federal transfers, 


where is the long-term deficit reduction strategy? T) 
government acts as if it had no power to roll back pi 
grams or civil service staff increases initiated by its preg 
cessors. Its only concession to the concept of cost cont 
is to “ask the people who work in the public service to he 
us meet the targets of our fiscal plan.” Talk about putti 
the foxes in charge of the hen-house. ) 

However, the budget has been come at from all kin 
of different angles and we want to pick a new one t] 
perhaps goes somewhat in line with the previous presen’ 
tion. Rather than dwell on debts and deficits we want! 
confine our remarks to budget paper E, the discussi! 
paper on structural change and competitiveness—for yc 
reference, it is beginning on page 85 of the budget—for 
is in the pursuit of competitiveness that the 1991 budg 
will have its most negative impact. I listened with qu 
some interest in the previous presentation on the Germ 
and Japanese example, and I know both of them very we 
One key difference in their position is that they take pi 
ventive positions rather than reactive positions, both. 
labour management and in industrial strategy. 

I also operate in the field of high technology, one of t 
very successful Canadian corporations in that field, anc 
know that the best technology in the world is not going 
buy you a thing unless there is somebody at the other e; 
who, for your price, wants to buy it. So in terms of o 
presentation, one needs to keep in mind that unless yi 
can compete for a price somebody else cannot match 
you are so much better in a cost-benefit analysis, you @ 
not going to succeed. In our view the budget discussi( 
paper is somewhat of an offensive attempt to blan 
Ontario’s current industrial crisis on the policies of l 
federal government and on industry itself. 

It expresses no vision about Ontario’s industrial futu 
and contains no ideas for addressing the current crisis b 
yond urging business to “invest” in Ontario and talkii 
about strategic partnerships. It ignores high unit labo 
costs, rising taxes and payroll levies, labour and enviro| 
mental legislation as the chief causes of the flight of indu| 
try from this province. In an appalling omission, it mak’ 
no mention whatsoever of the Ontario tax burden, whil 
only shows the government’ Ss total indifference about | 
own responsibility in turning Ontario into what we al 
looking to head for, a fourth-rate industrial economy. 

It proclaims that Ontario’s low crime rate, low infa 
mortality and long average life expectancy are somewh! 
sufficient to make firms increasingly interested in locatil 
here. Why are they locating in Mexico and in Tennessee| 
there was any truth to this? It implies that Ontario employe 
have somehow exploited their workers since it says, “Ontat 
workers have seen their weekly earnings decline by 1.1 
in real terms from 1979 to 1989.” But this is almost entire 
due to the inflationary effects of government taxes, payrd 
levies and government-regulated prices and I can cite y¢ 
examples and you can bring them under questions after. | 

It proclaims that federal policies of high interest rat) 
and unrealistically high value of the Canadian dollar a! 
impeding investments. In doing so, it conveniently ignor, 
the provincial government’s own role in maintaining hij 
interest rates and inflation by proposing to nearly doub 
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provincial debt over the next four years. It preaches 
nerships between business, labour and government at a 
when the government refuses to consult meaningfully 
_ business on a wide variety of policy issues ranging 
1 employment standards to rent controls, from mini- 
a wages to labour laws. In fact, it pronounces that 
ter commitment from employers to invest will be won 
troducing such measures as pay equity, employment 
ty and a fairer minimum wage. Can the government 
ide us with a single example, just one, of a company 
h has decided to invest more in Ontario specifically 
use of these policies? 
n makes the heroic assumption that Ontario will 
ehow gain a competitive advantage in marketing the 
lucts and services of environmental industries by im- 
ing stricter standards, which will act as a spur to tech- 
gical innovation. At the same time the government 
s the movement of garbage in the province, eliminating 
prospects of developing a viable recycling industry. It 
pts to defend the role of the civil service by pro- 
ncing that Ontario cannot afford the rigidity induced by 
cies which focus on cutting wages and eroding public 
‘or contributions, an attitude which proclaims that not 
| penny of government money is misspent and every 
ny of expenditure is fully justified. But do Ontarians 
le grounds for anything other than cynicism in view of 
5.8% civil service pay settlement earlier this year and 
| increases of up to 11%, costing $17 million, for 2,200 
ior civil servants? 
The budget discussion paper clearly demonstrates that 
| government’s idea of industrial strategy is to load as 
ih tax, with as much burden, on to business in what is 
oY North America’s highest-cost jurisdiction and wait 
see who will survive, let alone remain in the province. 
entire orientation, in our view, is perverse and retrograde. 
w much proof does the government need to demon- 
te that both its and the federal government’s policies— 
I include both—are driving industry out of the 
vince to the tune of 250,000 jobs last year? Free trade 
not be blamed for the flight of Canadian-owned indus- 
s, since Ontario employers were both actively courted 

US jurisdictions and were quite free to leave long before 
free trade agreement was signed. In fact, the reduction 
tariffs on exports to the US can only have prevented an 
2n more rapid pace of deindustrialization. 

One thing we can agree with in the discussion paper is 
statement that there is a clear distinction between federal 
licies on competitiveness and the alternative approach 
sported by the Ontario government. We submit that both 
ve indeed been extremely harmful to the economy: the 
feral government by letting deficits and hence interest 
d exchange rates get out of hand; the Ontario govern- 
snt by proceeding with a social agenda that takes abso- 
ely no account of the plight of industry in the provinces, 
2sents no coherent policy for preserving our industrial 

petitiveness, and by tabling a multi-year deficit plan 
at promises to repeat every mistake made by the federal 
ivernment in recent years. 

Where, I ask you, are Ontario’s manufacturers going to 
id the resources to invest in retraining, in new technology 





























and in R&D and innovation when the government brings 
down a four-year fiscal plan that the Treasurer says will 
require at least $500 million in new taxes just to meet 
future deficit targets? In fact, we think it is going to be 
substantially higher. And how will $35 billion in new debt 
result in government investments which will spur the pri- 
vate sector’s ability to create wealth? The discussion paper 
provides no clues in this regard. The discussion paper 
shows that the government has no conception of Ontario’s 
place in the global economic firmament and inescapable 
reality of integrated markets and free international move- 
ment of the factors of production. 

If the government really believes that unit labour costs 
are unimportant, that taxes do not even merit a mention in 
a serious discussion paper On competitiveness, that envi- 
ronmental legislation is a spur to industry and that commit- 
ment to invest in the province will be won by introducing 
burdensome labour and minimum-wage legislation, then 
one can only conclude that the government has formulated 
an industrial strategy based on ideology but certainly not 
international reality. This apparently being the case, there 
is probably little point in our presenting detailed recom- 
mendations to the goverment until we see some clear sign 
of its willingness to engage in a serious debate on competi- 
tiveness. We have seen nothing yet emerge from the new 
Premier’s Council on the Economy and Quality of Life in 
this regard. 

I do want to quote from the Premier’s speech on that, 
where he says: “My message is simply this. This govern- 
ment recognizes the fact that there must be a marriage and 
an understanding between those who are involved in the 
creation of wealth and those who are preoccupied with the 
issues of social justice.” We agree with that. It is a two- 
way street, and we are suggesting to you that in our belief 
it has so far been a one-way street. We believe that a strong 
and viable economy may be achieved in a high-cost econ- 
omy if all parties will co-operate in pursuit of this goal, but 
it will not be achieved if the government continues to 
focus obsessively on its labour and social agenda to the 
detriment of the wealth-creating capacity of the province. 

This is where the German and Japanese models differ 
substantially. They do get together. They do it together. 
Unless we get ourselves into that same position, the direction 
we are going in will lead us straight downhill. With that, 
Mr Chairman, I am open to questions, together with my 
two colleagues. 
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Mr Kwinter: Mr Meinzer, I was interested in your 
comments and I would like to get a reaction from you. 
Unfortunately we did not have enough time to talk to the 
previous presenters, but I was a little disturbed to hear 
Wally Majesky say, “Yes, I understand about Japan and 
Germany but unfortunately we can’t compete with them, 
so let’s worry about these other things.” 

At the present time, the trade between Canada and 
Mexico is negligible. It is of no impact whatsoever on our 
economy. As I say, all these people who are really getting 
quite excited about it are worrying about something that is 
statistically unmeasurable. The trade between Canada and 
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Mexico is less than $2 billion, which is absolutely nothing, 
whereas our major competitors are really Germany and 
Japan. To listen to Wally Majesky, we should just go home, 
pull the covers over our heads and say, “Forget it, we can’t 
compete with them.” Do you have any reaction to that? 


Mr Meinzer: I was tempted to react while he spoke, 
because there is absolutely no point building buildings if 
we do not have any use for them. Unless industry is com- 
petitive worldwide and within the province of Ontario, we 
cannot just bury our heads in the sand and say, “Let’s 
ignore them.” Germany and Japan—and I am somewhat 
more familiar with Germany—are two of the highest social- 
cost countries I have ever been in, but what they do have is 
a sense of co-operation between labour and management, 
where they settle things in a preventive way, as I said at the 
outset. In the computer industry you have preventive 
maintenance so the thing does not break, rather than our 
model where we react once it is broken. So there is labour 
peace. There is no loss in their time. When they work, they 
work. They do not walk around on picket lines. We cannot 
ignore that. 


Mr Phillips: You did not talk of a capital fund today. I 
would really like the board’s opinion on the capital fund. 
There is no question that this government is going to try to 
bury capital and say, “We’ve got a deficit next year of $4.5 
billion instead of $9.5 billion.” I would like your opinion 
on it if you have it today. 

The other thing I had is just because it is the Toronto 
board of trade. Unemployment in Toronto has worsened 
and is the worst of any place in Canada, I think. A year ago 
it was less than 5%; today it is over 10%. That is what 
worries me about the budget, personally. It is not so much 
the spending side as it is the revenue side and the job side 
of it. I am wondering whether the board has any analysis 
of what the cause of this is. There is a lot of talk about 
moving to other jurisdictions. Have you actually seen any 
of that? Just your thoughts on the cause of the high growth in 
unemployment. Also, you have touched on some solutions, 
but what are the things we might look at fairly quickly? 


Mr Meinzer: We have done some extensive research 
and I would defer to my colleague, Don Mclver, who is 
the chairman of the economic policy committee, to answer 
your questions. 


Mr Mclver: In answer to the first question, the issue 
of .dividing the budget of the province into capital and 
operating, philosophically one can make a fairly straight- 
forward case that any business organization has a capital 
budget which in essence is not intended to be funded 
within any one given period within the calendar year or 
fiscal year. There is some underlying sense behind that, but 
what worries me to a considerable extent are two things 
really: one, the sense that the capital budget is comparable 
to that in a corporation, which I would argue is not the 
case; and two, that you can continually run a capital bud- 
get in deficit. I say it is not comparable to that in a corpo- 
ration because the reason you have a capital budget in a 
company is that you are investing in some production-gen- 
erating equipment, machinery, a plant or whatever, which 
is going to give you a revenue stream over time. 
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Mr Phillips: Plus depreciation cost, and there is 
depreciation cost. i 

Mr Mclver: Exactly. I think the difficulty with apply, 
that to the province is where you say that hospitals ; 
schools, particularly hospitals, to use a very good exampl 
when you consider that to be a capital cost, patently, th 
is not going to be a revenue stream generated within | 
hospital against which you can offset the carrying costs 
capital over time. Conceptually the idea is reasonable, , 
when you start to pull it apart I think it becomes a 
questionable. Then you are left with the implication 
least in the budget, that you can continue to run a cap] 
deficit. Somehow a capital budget deficit is okay and j 
can run that continually without any constraint. I find 
objectionable. I simply ask, at what point in time can ¢ 
envision a situation, under this type of accounting, wh 
the capital budget could possibly be in surplus? If not, tl 


[ 


you are going to continually run in deficit. | 


Mr McLean: I have a couple of questions. For yi 
information, we have been meeting for three days this we 
We have met approximately 25 or 26 delegations. Of th 
26 delegations, we probably had 2 that were opposed 
the budget. The rest of them were all in favour of. 
budget and perhaps spending more. That shows you w 
kinds of hearings we have been having and the balar 
that has been arranged to make good input into the budg 

I want to talk about the commercial occupancy rate 
Metropolitan Toronto a bit. The other issue I want to t 
about is whether the Minister of Labour or anybody fri 
the ministry met with your group to discuss the gove: 
ment co-operating with business. | 


Mr Meinzer: I will answer the second question fi 
and the answer is yes. I am not convinced we got a he! 
ing, but we have met. The first part maybe Kate will— | 


Mr McLean: Is the commercial occupancy rate, 
creasing or what is happening with regard to that? 


Mr Meinzer: Don, you are more on that side of | 
world, I suppose. 












Mr Mclver: Yes. Can you just refresh me on { 
question? 


| 

| 

Mr McLean: Is the vacancy rate of commercial bui 
ings, commercial businesses and space that are rented 





in downtown Toronto, continually increasing? You see 
kinds of signs. | 


Mr Mclver: Yes, but I think you have to put that in| 
context of the recession. Certainly Toronto, unless I am m 
taken, of the major financial capitals or centres in ma 
business sectors in North America, has one of the low 
vacancy rates in the central core. I am not familiar with t 
city as a whole, but I think the centre of the city is not 
severe as many others and it is very definitely recessic 
related. 


Ms K. Phillips: Maybe I could respond simply | 
saying that the recent study done of major business centi 
around the world shows Toronto to have the third hight 
cost of occupancy rates anywhere in the world. We aré 
very expensive city to walk right in. When you compou 
that with things like the corporate concentration tax a 
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occupancy tax, you are forcing firms to find other 
1es outside of the major business cores. It is creating 
iy business cores, if you wish, as people spread out and 
new homes. That is simply a factor of economics. 

McLean: Then are some of the ones who are find- 
new homes moving elsewhere in Ontario, or are they 
g south of the border? 


Ms K. Phillips: Quite often because of the number of 
sr factors, typically taxes, they are being driven south 
he border or to other jurisdictions. Simply to take the 
» of companies finding other homes, we will see that 
n Quebec firms are finding they are moving some of 
rt taxes to homes such as Alberta, where they can take 
antage of some tax holidays. 


r McLean: So we are not going to see a reversal. 
, vacancy rate is going to increase. 

Ms K. Phillips: That is correct. That is again com- 
nded with the number of firms that are being forced 
of business or merging for competitive reasons, and 
-efore that is decreasing the number of head offices that 
d to be located in the downtown core. 


‘Mr McLean: So the recession is going to get worse in 
io before it gets better. 

‘Ms K. Phillips: That is correct. 

‘Mr B. Murdoch: At first you mentioned how many 
mbers and I missed that. How many members are in 
ir organization? 

‘Mr Meinzer: There are 15,000 members. 

Mr B. Murdoch: I wanted that on the record so that 
know there are quite a few people out there who agree 
h you. As Al said, we have had hearings for the last 
ee days and it looks as if everyone wants more rather 
n less money in the budget. I do not think we are get- 
g a clear picture here. Maybe today we will get one that 
i little clearer. 

'Ms K. Phillips: I guess we really cannot stress 
ough the fact that has to underline any budget or fiscal 
cision made here in this province. If you do not have 
renue-creating positions, whether that is companies or 
»s in one form or another, you have nothing to support 
ur social policies with. 

50 

Mr B. Murdoch: I think somebody has missed that 
int and I am glad you pointed it out. 

Mr Jamison: As you have been made aware, we have 
t heard many opposing presentations. Thank you for tak- 
x the time to come in. 

Of course, being opposed to the budget, as you obviously 
>, and the level of deficit that is there, is understandable 

some cases. No one likes a deficit. I would pose a 
estion to you, because when I was brought up, my father 
ed to say, “If you don’t agree with something, then be 
ecific about what you don’t agree with and be able to 
int out very clearly what you would have done instead.” 

I think it is very important, and I will give you an 
ample. Would you be opposed to the transfers to munici- 
lities, in relationship to the Conservative theory from 

























Ottawa that really froze and capped those funds? How 
would that affect your membership, in fact, in a municipal 
base and so on? Really, I guess my question would be, if 
you were going to limit the deficit, have you done your 
own personal homework in coming here today? Are you 
able to point out clearly the areas where you would have 
restrained your spending and by how much? Would you 
identify clearly the areas and the amounts in which you 
would have restrained spending, keeping in mind of course 
that by standing still, by not doing anything, there was a 
potential of an $8-billion deficit in this province. 

Mr Meinzer: To us, a deficit is a deficit; it does not 
matter what political stripe it came from. But I want to 
answer also philosophically that we represent the business 
community, and in corporate life you just cannot keep op- 
erating on a deficit. You would just simply go bankrupt. 


Mr Jamison: I am asking you for specifics. 


Mr Meinzer: We have a philosophical issue, but we 
also have some specifics to answer your questions. 


Mr Mclver: I am going to try and avoid naming too 
many specifics, because this is an oft-asked question in 
sections such as this. 


Mr Jamison: I think this is the crux of the debate, 
really, though. 


Mr Mclver: Give me a minute, please, because the 
difficulty in responding to that type of question is that in 
general the person responding simply does not have the 
full agenda, the full figures, the full costs, the understanding. 
It takes not just one individual but many individuals and 
various treasury boards or various levels of government. It 
requires a full understanding of the programs and how 
they are funded, and in many cases there are expenditures 
which obviously seem capable of being cut tomorrow, but 
it turns out that there are contracts written around them 
which would take a long time to unwind. 

Again, I am trying to avoid giving specifics, because I 
will claim, and I think most people in this position would 
claim that they simply do not have the competence to do 
so. However, I would echo Gerry’s philosophical comment 
that says: “Look, if you’re running a company, it doesn’t 
matter. It’s not sufficient to say: ‘Hey, listen, I don’t know 
who we can fire. I don’t know where we can cut the costs, 
which contract we can cancel.’” I know we cannot con- 
tinue to run a business if we continue to do this. 

The one specific I would suggest to you right off the 
top, because it is in marked contrast to what has gone on at 
the federal level and with many of the provinces, is an 
effort to constrain wages at the provincial public sector 
level. That is in very marked contrast. 


Mr Jamison: How much would that have saved? 

Mr Mclver: I cannot give you a number. That is the 
difficulty you put me in, “But how much would it save?” 
At a guess, a couple of billion. 

Mr Jamison: No. 

Mr McIver: No? How much? 

Mr Jamison: It was much less than that. 

Mr McIver: You could be right. 
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Mr Kwinter: What about the private sector, which 
gauges its wages on the public sector? 


Mr Meinzer: Can I just quote you one example? The 
senior Civil service level that we quoted was $17 million. 
That is just for 2,200 people. Let’s say we would have kept 
them at zero; there is $17 million right there. 


Mr Mclver: This is public sector, parapublic sector, 
all different levels of government, where there is a demon- 
stration effect, and indeed the private sector, where there is 
a tremendous demonstration effect. 


Mr Sutherland: You commented earlier about gov- 
ernments causing inflation and that leading to high interest 
rates and the recession. Yet if I look at what John Crow 
said—and with me not being from Toronto, John Crow 
used to bug the hell out of me—he would say the inflation 
rate was 6.5%. Here in Metro it was 6.5%; in the rest of 
the province it was 4%. He is sitting there saying, “The 
economy’s taking off in Ontario, so we’ve got to try to 
control the inflation rate before it gets out of hand.” 

You are saying here that the government is causing it. 
What he was saying at that stage of the game was that your 
members, who were probably benefiting from the eco- 
nomic boom that occurred here, the end result—what was 
going on in Toronto was actually causing him to force up 
the high interest rates. 

I guess I am trying to put that all together, why we had 
a high interest rate policy that dealt with one specific area 
of the entire country, but seemed to create a recession 
across the entire province, put people out of work, and 
now, when a government tries to deal with that in terms of 
maintaining levels of service and in terms of trying to 
provide some stimulus—not enough to make up for the 
losses, no doubt about it—to get people back to work, we 
are receiving a great deal of criticism for that. 


Mr Meinzer: From a deficit point of view, the deficit 
was not a Toronto deficit and it was not an Ontario deficit. 
Ontario has been a net contributor to equalization for I do 
not know how many years, if not for ever. What John 
Crow is coming after with a high interest rate policy is a 
national issue, because we pump money into regional devel- 
opment and all kinds of things. 

We have just done some very recent studies. In Hibernia, 
with the amount of money that is going in there for regional 
development, it would probably be easier to triple unem- 
ployment for any Newfoundlander and still be less than 
half the cost—if you tripled the unemployment insurance 
benefits. That is where a lot of the deficit comes from, but 
Kate may want to add to that. 


The Chair: Make it very short because we are running 
out of time. 


Ms K. Phillips: I think maybe we will just want to 
wrap up by saying we want to focus this government back 
on the issue of competitiveness. You cannot expect industry 
to compete with the burden you are placing on us with this 
budget and this deficit. You have increased the social costs 
through new payroll taxes. You are talking in a variety of 
other areas. 


Mr Sutherland: Sorry, there are no new payroll taxes 
in this budget. 


Ms K. Phillips: There are things on the table rj 
now that are going to influence in the next very short— 


Mr Sutherland: Okay, but nothing has come in as ye 


Ms K. Phillips: You have enough new taxes, lis 
either in your proposed plan or in your budget, that | 
going to cripple industry and are going to influence | 
competitive position that we take here. We are not dis 
ing the fact that we have been knocked by the recession; 
manufacturers, but we are simply saying: “Let’s fight 
get our heads above water. Don’t hamper us further wi 
any new taxes you might come up with.” You are putt 
in place policies, whether they be environmental, whet 
they be employment equity, whatever factor you wish: 
look at, that are going to make us uncompetitive, and t 
is going to drive us to other jurisdictions. 


The Chair: I would like to thank you very much 
your presentation. 
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ONTARIO SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
FEDERATION 


The Chair: The next group to come forward is’ 
Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ Federation. Would y 
please come forward? Welcome to the standing commit 
on finance and economic affairs on the budget review. ¥ 
will have one half-hour for your presentation. Included) 
that time, try to save some time at the end for some qu 
tions and answers. Would you identify yourselves - 
Hansard, and you can start with your brief. | 


Ms Barkley: First of all, I would like to say we are w’ 
happy to be here and that we represent 42,000 memb 
We are not just teachers. We are secretaries, custodians, Pp 
chologists and psychometrists, among others, within the e 
cational community, so it is not just the teaching staff its: 
Certainly they encouraged us to make this presentation. 

I would also like to indicate to you that this particu 
brief has had a very wide distribution. We were at { 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation convention last week, re } 
senting the teachers across Canada, and they all wanted ti 
brief to take back to their own provinces, particularly thos 
might underline, in British Columbia and Saskatchewan. 

I will start the presentation. I will read some to you ! 
then I will try to highlight other parts that I think might’ 










relevant for you. If I go on too long, please stop me. I te 
to do that, but I would rather save time for questions becat 
I know you can all read. 


When the Ontario budget plan for 1991 was unveilé 
the reaction of the Ontario Secondary School Teachei 
Federation was gently favourable. Our support for the soc 
and economic measures unveiled in the plan was som 
what diluted by our inability to perceive any move toi 
crease the provincial share of the financing of lod 
education. The transfers to school boards were set at 
8.1% increase over 1990, while the previous governme, 
had increased it, as you can see, by 8.3%. 

However, now that we have seen the budgets fro 
other provinces, ours shines by comparison, and we 4 
told that continually. It is virtually the only responsit 
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unterattack by a province on the federal government’s 
wrched-earth social and economic policies. 

We have already commented that it is the height of 
ny that the Ontario budget has been energetically at- 
‘ked for having rejected the approach of Wilson and 
ulroney, whose policies themselves had been discredited 
the majority of commentators and people prior to the 
ease of the Ontario budget. The source of the storm of 
otest surrounding the Ontario budget, its acceptance of 
» necessity for a recession-fighting deficit, was itself 
sed in major part by the cut in transfers to this province 
the federal government—downloading. 

Since 1989, in effect, the government of Canada has 
liberately implemented policies made outside of this na- 
n by the International Monetary Fund and the World 
. These international bankers’ monetarist policies de- 
verately aim at destroying our social and health care 
fety net through the reduction of transfer payments for 
2 targeted programs. 

We are in total agreement with the approach of the 
ovincial government in budgeting for a made-in-Ontario 
gram that will maintain and strengthen our system of 
jal justice and equity. 

I will not read this next part on downloading, except to 
that last week I had a confrontation with the tax coali- 
m people and they do not understand the downloading. It 
very important that this be stressed; for example, the fact 
‘what the transfer payments do to provincial govern- 
ents and to municipal governments and of course, fi- 
illy, to the property taxpayer. 

I will turn now to page 4. Again, we were always op- 

ysed to the downloading of the provincial government, 
d I think the past Liberal government can tell you that. 
'e spoke very strongly against that. But now, faced with a 
assive downloading of the federal government, we are 
ally in dismay and our concern is much more with what is 
ippening federally, affecting us all. The Ontario budget, 
ith that in mind, is a beacon of light. 
In 1991, the cap on transfer payments to Ontario in 
‘tablished programs financing (post-secondary education 
id health) and the Canada assistance plan (social assis- 
nce) will result in a cumulative shortfall of $3.6 billion. 
hat goes back to 1986. This shortfall alone makes up 
»arly one half of the notorious Ontario budget deficit. 

Over the next five years, it is estimated that the total 
cumulated shortfall for Ontario will be an astounding 
15,066,000,000: established programs financing, 
11,209,000,000, and Canadian assistance plan, 
3,857,000,000. See figure 1. This is an unconscionably 
2avy burden to settle on the shoulders of the beleaguered 
intario taxpayer, and future Ontario budgets will have to 
)pe with its impact. 

There is little likelihood that the needs met by these 
rograms, especially in the area of social assistance, will 
iminish as long as the federal Conservative government is 
| power. The unilateral cap placed on these transfers by 
ie federal government is an irresponsible violation of the 
























y together. When one considers that unemployment in- 
irance benefits have been cut at the same time, the 


-deral-provincial social contract that helps hold this coun-, 





federal government is indeed abandoning those Canadians 
least able to protect themselves in hard economic times. 
The government of Ontario had little choice but to make 
up the shortfall to sustain the victims of the same federal 
government policies, and its budgetary deficit, in light of 
this, became inevitable. 

What we have on the next page, page 5, as you can see, 
are the transfer payments for all the provinces. You may 
want to take a look at that later. I think that is very perti- 
nent and something we should publicize much more, be- 
cause it has created so many of the problems we face. 

If you turn to page 6, it is interesting. I think you all 
remember that when the Quebec budget came down, it was 
lauded by papers such as the Globe and Mail. We all read 
that. So we researched that and we talked to our colleagues 
in Quebec as well. If you take a look at Quebec, and if you 
go to the second paragraph there and read through that, in 
terms of social health and education vitality, Quebec is not 
doing at all well. Restraints have been imposed on school 
boards since the early 1980s. Unemployment and poverty 
levels have increased—and now look at this one—at a 
dismaying rate. At this moment, Montreal has a higher rate 
of unemployment than St John’s, Newfoundland, and you 
know how high that is. School dropout rates have risen 
dramatically. Between 1979 and 1991, the dropout rate in 
Quebec increased from 26% to 39%. In Ontario, retention 
rates continued to improve. Between 1975 and 1986, our 
graduation rate increased from 62.4% to 75%. Clearly, any 
proposal that Quebec be the model Ontario should emulate 
must be viewed indeed with scepticism. 

I think we should read this too, because it brings some 
compassion into the debate, which I think the NDP govern- 
ment has shown. That paragraph at the end says, and it is a 
quote, as you see: “Educators have become increasingly 
aware of the effects of poverty and the associated prob- 
lems affecting school performance: lower attention span, 
truancy, poor attendance, erratic behaviour, hyperactivity, 
aggression,” etc. 

If you look at the top of the page, an article from the 
Globe and Mail, and you read about the second sentence 
there, the effects of poverty in east end Montreal, they did 
37 schools where there are nutrition programs and they can 
do no testing after the 15th of any month. The children just 
cannot cope with it because they are not properly nour- 
ished. That is astounding. And this is an ideal budget, helping 
the people? Hardly. 

If you look at the bottom of page 6, again we are 
talking of transfers to school boards, which we think is an 
investment in people and an investment in our future. As 
indicated above, despite the fiscal squeeze exerted on Ontario 
by federal government cutbacks, the provincial govern- 
ment made the courageous decision not to reduce its trans- 
fers to its junior agencies. Colleges and universities 
received a 7.3% increase, health care 9.5%, municipalities 
5% and school boards 8.1%. For purposes of comparison, 
we outline the latter transfers across Canada. 

Take a look at that graph on the next page. That says it all, 
really. If you value education and you think it is something 
that is one of the cornerstones of your community, just 
take a look at that graph. Look at Quebec. Look at Ontario. 
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I think Ontario did the best it could to retain an excellent 
education system in comparison, and as has been outlined 
to us, right across Canada, from all the teachers whom we 
have met recently. Again, Ontario is a shining example of 
fiscal responsibility compared to the other provinces. 

If you will look at the next paragraph, there has been 
little mention of this, but the provincial government has 
also inaugurated a $100-million pay equity fund that will 
help school boards and other agencies meet this impor- 
tant—contrary to what the last presentation said—social 
priority. In addition, it has followed the example of the 
previous government and extended the approximately 
$300-million capital grant to school boards. The Minister 
of Education, Marion Boyd, has on more than one occa- 
sion assured school boards and teachers that the future cost 
of new mandated innovations like curricular restructuring 
will be paid for from provincial coffers. This is good news 
and signals a potential end to the practice of downloading 
that has been widely rejected. 


1110 

Choosing a path for Ontario: a high-wage or a low- 
wage society? I think you know that is a discussion that is 
now global. In fact, the International Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank are discussing which route to go. What we 
are doing now is that we are entering a free trade and 
global economy. We have choices of which way we go, 
and budget paper E indicates the route Ontario is going to 
go. I will not read it; you know it. We agree with budget 
paper E in that direction. 

If you turn to page 8 and go to the very bottom para- 
graph in the first column, we had an opportunity to go to a 
transborder conference in Halifax with our colleagues 
from the United States, and we had a presentation from 
Jeff Faux, president of the Economic Policy Institute in 
Washington, DC. It was chilling. It was fascinating, but it was 
frightening. In any case, I would like to read a little bit of it, 
because I think this is something we are all going to face. 

Faux outlines a choice that is referred to in paper E: 
“Under these conditions, high-wage nations such as Canada 
and the United States face a choice. One option is to compete 
in the global economy by lowering wages, and therefore low- 
ering the living standards of the majority of the population. 
The alternative is to compete on the basis of higher produc- 
tivity and innovation, which will improve living standards”— 
which they have done in Germany, for example. 

“But prevailing laissez-faire economic ideology has been 
moving both nations down the low wage path by defining 
competitiveness in terms of low labour costs; ignoring the 
economic value of the public sector. There is a catch-22 at 
work; we’re not competing so we cut back on public in- 
vestments in people, and because we cut back on invest- 
ments we can’t compete. 

“The proposed North American free trade agreement 
between Canada, the US and Mexico is an example of the 
low-wage path. 

“Continuing to follow this low-wage path will produce 
prosperity for the top 30% of the population and falling 
living standards for the bottom 70%. In the long run, the 
gap between the very rich and the rest of society will grow. 

















“The new global economy requires a new econom) 
for North America, one in which nations compete agail 
each other not on the basis of cheap labour but on the ba! 
of expensive labour, ie, labour that produces innovatj 
products and services. | 

“A high-wage strategy involves a transformation of { 
organization of work from traditional ‘top-down’ manag 
ment to management by teamwork. This in turn require! 
new emphasis on a high-quality general education for all’ 

Then there is something Bob Rae has mention¢ 
human capital, the importance of it: | 

“Investment in people is the key to a high-incor 
strategy. People are now less mobile than technology a 
capital. People are the source of national adaptability a 
flexibility. Education and training shapes job content a 
the organization of work”—and shapes people. | 

“A high-skill, high-wage strategy transforms the proble 
of educating the disadvantaged. It is no longer a question’ 
charity; everyone’s lives are diminished when the educati 
system loses a child. | 

..or loses an adult. The accelerating pace of econon 
change requires opportunities for learning throughout life. | 

“Money does matter. So does the capacity of pub) 
education to change, which is essential if it is to be. 
engine for the further social and economic development 
North America.” 

Now we are facing that choice: to maintain our prese 
standard of living, the high-wage standard of living, or 
move to a low-wage society on a Mexican model. ( 
course we support the first direction as outlined, again, | 
budget paper E. 

Again on that page—I will not read it to you; I will i 
try to highlight it—when we talk about taming the recessio 
we certainly agree with the 58 wise persons, the econ, 
mists who made the presentation and should have bei 
much more highly, I think, highlighted in the press. ( 
course we agree with Galbraith’s analysis and his approa‘ 
to how you tame the recession and how you economical) 
deal with it. I would suggest to you too that this is the on 
place where there has been any kind of humanity shown 
the vast majority of the populace by this government. __ 

If you turn to the very last page, page 10, you do hav 
to read that. Galbraith makes one more intriguing sugge 
tion regarding the financing of this public investment, “/ 
a bow to fiscal conservatism, perhaps we should finan 
the process with a tax increase in higher brackets.” In oth’ 
words, we have to revamp the tax system. I did not readz 
that out to you, but I am sure you have heard that befor 
We have to tax the higher earners. We have to look at tl 
whole tax structure, because it has been very clear sin 
about 1985 and before that the loopholes for the rich ha\ 
increased and the taxing of the middle class has increas¢ 
as well. We think the whole tax structure has to be looke 
at, and we think that is one of the major problems and or 
of the major difficulties of getting out of this recession, 
it is not highlighted. 

As with probably everybody in this room, we foug, 
very hard against the fiscal policies of the Tory gover 
ment, particularly the GST. When the government says’ 
has no money and has to form a committee, for exampl 
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find out how to dispose of an income that is now being 
aerated by the GST, we think the massive part of the 
yblem of this recession lies in the fiscal policies of the 
leral government, and again, that is what should be at- 
‘ked, not this very fair budget the NDP has put in place. 

I will read the conclusion for the record. The Ontario 
vernment has chosen to maintain its investment in its 
titutions, and most important, in its people. In light of 
: commitments that the New Democratic Party has made 
its Agenda for People, it would have been difficult, if 
t impossible, to do otherwise. The Ontario Secondary 
hool Teachers’ Federation supports this direction. Fur- 
srmore, we are convinced that there is broad public sup- 
rt for the budget’s responsible anti-recessionary strategy 
it will nurture the long-term strength of this province. 

The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education poll on 
itudes to education was released in April. A significant 
jority, over 90%, thought that the spending on local 
ucation, job retraining and adult literacy should be in- 
eased, even in this recession. Post-election polls con- 
cted by Environics and Insight Canada also indicated the 

e broad support for increased spending on education and 

er social programs: health, social assistance, etc. 

The taxpayers of Ontario will support a government 

t invests in socially valuable programs, as they are the 
y to Ontario’s economic future. However, the govern- 
ent must aggressively explain—if there is any fault that I 
ould give it would be the following: It is that we did not 
‘plain this budget well enough when it came out. We did 
it defend it well enough and we were not aggressive 
\ough in indicating to the populace that big business does 
t like anything that does not feed its coffers. It does not 
e about the people and the community needs. We do, 
d this government does, and I know we have to work 
ith business, but it has to take a lesson that it has to be 
cially responsible as well. 

I say in conclusion to you that across this province—it 
not just the OSSTF, by the way. The Ontario Teachers’ 
deration, which represents 135,000 teachers, was going 
_make a presentation. I do not know if they are on your 
enda, but they were going to try to make one in Kingston. 

Ontario English Catholic Teachers’ Association, which 
presents the Catholic teachers, wanted to make one, I 
slieve, in Ottawa, or I have it reversed, but I know that 
as the plan. So when I make this presentation on behalf 
f OSSTF, I know that I am talking in a much broader 
yntext about the educational community and its allies. 

We thank you for allowing us to make this presentation 
ad we certainly hope the government continues on its 
athway. 

The Chair: Thank you. We have about four minutes 
br each party, starting off with Mr McLean. 

Mr McLean: The question that I have for you, the 
mg-range budgetary policies of the government to in- 
rease the debt to about $76 billion by the year 1995, what 
; your answer to that? Do you agree with that policy? 

Mr French: Actually, I think the government is in a 
sal bind, and the debt it is incurring through the cumulative 
eficit is serious and has to be addressed very seriously. 




























One prays that the recession will diminish as quickly as it 
can. We think the Ontario government will help that, so 
that the cost of the debt servicing does not become a strait- 
jacket for the Ontario government the way it has become 
federally. We think it is still under control. It is about 12% 
of the Ontario expenditure. The federal government is 
around 34%. So there is a little room there, but I think we 
would have to agree that the faster the deficit is whittled 
down, the better. . 


Mr McLean: Do you think that the federal government 
should continue to increase its debt? It is $400 billion now. 
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Ms Barkley: No, I think there has to be a total re- 
structuring of the tax system, a total restructuring of who is 
taxed, how they are taxed and what is taxed. Look at how 
corporations are taxed in Canada; there are less taxes paid 
by our corporations here than in the United States, which 
is astounding to me. I think it was something like one third 
of our corporations here in Canada, through loopholes and 
other things, end up paying no taxes at all—some of the 
most powerful ones, like the Power Corp, and that should 
be addressed, for example. 


Mr McLean: Have you met with the Fair Tax Com- 
mission? 
Ms Barkley: No, I have not. 


Mr McLean: I thought I had heard something. I guess 
they are operating now and I am sure you will be making a 
presentation to them once they get in operation. 


Mr French: Ms Barkley is chairing a very high-level 
task force of our federation to prepare a submission on 
property tax reform. We will have that ready by the end of 
the summer so that, when the Fair Tax Commission meets, 
we hope to make a major presentation. 

Mr Christopherson: I want to thank Mr French and 
also Ms Barkley for what is always an interesting and 
stimulating presentation. I would like to focus on one area 
in particular that you referenced twice in your presentation, 
and it also ties into comments made by the previous pre- 
senters; that is your heading Transfer to School Boards: 
Investment in People. When you read it out, you added, 
“and investment in the future.” Then also, in your conclu- 
sion, the first sentence of your last paragraph is, “The tax- 
payers of Ontario will support a government that invests in 
socially valuable programs as they are the key to Ontario’s 
economic future.” 

Obviously, our decision to provide the money that we 
did to the transfer partners was twofold. One was not to 
lead to the regressive property tax system which you have 
already very thoroughly addressed. The second was the 
whole issue of investment in the future. We believe that 
fundamentally. The previous presenter, when talking in an- 
swer to a question from Mr Kwinter, I believe, on the 
capital budget, said that “Government investments in capi- 
tal, per se, are unlike that of business, because when busi- 
ness does it, there is something that is produced positively 
at the end.” I am paraphrasing and I hope I am not wrong- 
ing him in doing so. 
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Mr Kwinter: Just for the record, it was Mr Phillips 
who said that. 


Mr Christopherson: It was Mr Phillips? Thank you. 
It was a good question. 

Now, if we invest in capital structures—for instance, 
schools or hospitals—we believe there is an economic re- 
turn in that investment. I would like to hear in your own 
words, for Hansard, for the record, in as plain language as 
possible, taking that rather esoteric thinking and telling us 
how you believe that an investment in the school system— 
the capital part of it and, if you can relate that to hospitals 
also—is truly an investment that will give a return to the 
people of Ontario. 


Ms Barkley: I think there is no more powerful invest- 
ment, no more important investment—being a teacher all 
my life—than the human investment. I would call that 
human capital. The best example we have is in Germany 
where retraining programs have resulted in the most highly 
trained workforce in the world; and they are among those 
with the highest wages in the world, the shortest work- 
week, and the most competitive, because what they have 
done is invest in the thing that makes the gidgets. They 
have trained their people to deal with the new technology. 
They have become more competitive than we have be- 
come, because we have not got the workforce—and we 
have a better workforce than many—that the Germans do, 
because they invent much of the new technology because 
of their investment in human capital. The Japanese do 
much the same, but I know the German experience better. I 
think that investment in human capital is the most impor- 
tant investment that any government can ever make. 


Mr French: Could I add one thing? We have added, 
for your information, in case you had not seen it before, 
and I think maybe some of you had, the earning power 
study from Princeton that came out last year. It is very 
revealing. This was before the knowledge-based economy, 
where investment in human capital is the critical factor, 
and a longitudinal study. They studied a generation of stu- 
dents and compared earning power after their school treat- 
ment. The variables were teachers’ salaries, the amount of 
expenditure on instructional salaries and class size, and 
they did it in increments of five in the classroom: a class of 
30, a class of 25, class of 20. And then they did the long- 
term earning power. 

The people who had the best educational investment 
out-earned their peers, who were at the other end, by 3.6% 
over their lifetime. This is significant enough so that their 
federal income tax in US terms, which is not onerous, will 
more than pay back the original investment in improving 
the learning conditions. 

I would think that kind of investment is now going to 
be more critical as our industries move into the knowl- 
edge-based industries. Our lifeline, our hope will be that 
our education system can cope and produce citizens capable 
of competing in the global economy the way Germany and 
some of the Asian countries are succeeding. 


The Chair: We go on to Mr Kwinter. 


Mr Kwinter: I assume the OSSTF has finished its 
salary negotiations for next year in most school boards. 

















Ms Barkley: In most school boards, yes. 
Mr Kwinter: Let us take, for example, Scarboroug 
What kind of wage increase did you get for this year? 


Ms Barkley: It was a two-year contract. I believe f 
last year it was what, 5.5? That is right. 


Mr Kwinter: But for the two years coming up, it 
my— 

Ms Barkley: No, we have not got a contract. We a 
still negotiating. 


Mr Kwinter: It is my understanding that the sett] 
ment in the next two years is going to be considerably le 
than what you are talking about now. 





Ms Barkley: Well, we are in negotiations and y 
never predict what the conclusion is going to be. You hav 
a problem in Metro because of the cost of living. If we p: 
very low salaries we cannot draw teachers because of tl 
cost of housing and the cost of living here. We have 
major problem within that context which I think our scho’ 
boards understand. For example, in North York where 
come from, the director tried to have some of the schoo 
turned into dorms because we could not draw the teache 
because they could not afford to live, particularly on 
beginning teacher’s salary. pa 

I would hope they are not considerably less or we ai 
not going to be able to maintain the excellent teaching sta 
we have. | 


Mr Kwinter: I have a vested interest in this; my wil 
is a school teacher, so I am very current as to what hi 
been going on. I can tell you that the teachers in her partic 
ular school were quite upset, and she said that for the fir 
time since the last strike there are people talking strik 
because the feeling is that, while the government gave th 
civil servants an increase of 5.8%, the indication they hav 
been getting from the OSSTF representatives is that the it 
crease for teachers is not going to be anywhere close to that. | 


Ms Barkley: I would say that the negotiations that 
know of, because I am the Metro liaison for the provincic 
executive, have not even touched on salary yet. We at 
now at fringe benefits and we are dealing with workin 
conditions but we have not even touched the question c 
Salary. It is not on the table. If you know anything, and yo 
do, about Metro negotiations, it will probably be well int 
January before we even touch on what the salary is goin, 
to be. | 


I have not heard strike. I was in the Metro strike an’ 
worked to rule in North York twice, and I do not thin. 
there is anything the teachers would try to avoid more tha 
a strike. 


=e 








{ 

The Chair: Mr Phillips, for about two minutes. 
Mr Phillips: I was, I guess, disappointed to hear thi 
OSSTF say—just because it causes me an uneasy feel! 
ing—that business people do not care about anything tha 
does not line their pockets. I do not lump people like that 
because business people are no different than any othe) 
people; you have good people and you have bad people 
But if OSSTF feels that way, I am afraid we are starting t¢ 
really polarizé things in our society. This is what we art 
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ried about in the budget, frankly, not the spending side, 
the revenue side. How are we going to generate? 

When you talk about German jobs, they are there for 
reasons. One is that the workforce is very talented, but 
‘creation and investment have been made in those 
ts that take advantage of those skills. Both things, be- 
e me, had to happen. 

My worry from your comment is, if the OSSTF really 
eves that business people care only about lining their 
kets, we have some real problems, because if that is the 
ude we are not going to build the consensus we need. 
at really what you believe? 


Ms Barkley: I overstated it a bit—he is a business 
son and I would not say it is him—but I certainly feel 
way about many of the multinationals. I do not feel 
y have a personality, and within the Canadian context 
have been somewhat disappointed that they have not 
ked hand in hand and become partners in retraining to 
‘extent that we think they should and could, in trying 
ive a helping hand to the problems created by this 
icular recession. 


Mr Phillips: Are not some of the best models in these 
igs like General Motors? 


Ms Barkley: I said I did overstate it, but still, with the 
2 trade agreement, I think my fear is that the personali- 
; go, the multinationals take over and they do not have a 
‘sonality and you tend to have a feeling that they are not 
lly concerned about the social equity of the society. It is 
‘true of all, that is true. 

The Chair: I would like to thank you for appearing 
fore the standing committee on finance and economics. 
have exactly one half hour for each brief. 


Ms Barkley: Thank you for the opportunity. 


The Chair: The Chiefs of Ontario are not here yet. 
ybe we will take a five-minute recess and come back at 
a). 

The committee recessed at 11:30. 

4 


CHIEFS OF ONTARIO 


The Chair: We would like to welcome the Chiefs of 
itario, Mr Gordon Peters, for your submission before the 
inding committee on finance and economic affairs on 
s budget review. You have one half-hour. In that half- 
ur, try to leave some time at the end of your presentation 
t questions and answers from the three parties. You may 
oceed. Identify yourself for Hansard’s purposes, please. 


Mr Peters: My name is Gordon Peters. I am the re- 
onal chief of the first nations in Ontario. 

This morning I come here in a lot of ways thinking 
‘out how we fight as a people to continue to survive. We 
e constantly in a mix of emotions dealing with specific 
sues. This morning I find myself in the same situation in 
“aling with how we survive as a people and talking about 
e rights that we have and about how we deal with each 
her as a people within the province of Ontario and know- 
g what those impacts mean to us in terms of our life- 
yles. 





As you may be aware, we have just been handed a deci- 
sion this morning by the Supreme Court of Canada dealing 
with the Bear Island situation. The response is not a positive 
one in the least for the aboriginal people in Ontario. 

Right now we are talking in terms of finances and 
economics. I think this is at the heart of the problems that 
we face in dealing with all of these matters. I know people 
are concerned about the high deficit of government and 
about the rate of unemployment in Ontario, and people are 
concemed that there is not enough money being allocated 
to specific areas of programs for certain interest groups. 

We look at those things and we think that if our unem- 
ployment was only 10%, we would be happy. We are con- 
sistently having to deal with unemployment that runs at, 
right now, the current rate of 61%. We experience that in 
terms of seasonal work. When we are talking about those 
conditions where that seasonal work is unavailable, our 
unemployment figures run as high as 95%. That is some- 
thing we have to deal with, and we have to understand 
why our unemployment runs at those kinds of levels. 

I think the major issue we deal with in those particular 
areas is the fact that we do not have sufficient land within 
our midst to be able to deal with the economics that we 
need in order to provide for our people, nor do we have 
access to our own resources to be able to provide sufficient 
development for our people. In terms of how we deal with 
ourselves and what that means to us, this is found in the 
kind of decisions that we are faced with this morning, that 
we are restricted to dealing with only where we live, the 
province of Ontario. Right now, in terms of the figures that 
we derived from your own people, we currently occupy 
about one tenth of 1% of the land base in Ontario. As a 
means for economic survival for our people, it is virtually 
impossible. 

At the same time, we know the necessity of having to 
survive by other means. Those other means currently have 
been through programs and program initiatives that have 
been sponsored by both the federal and provincial govern- 
ments. Our dealings with those program initiatives leave 
us in quite a lurch as well in terms of our accessibility to 
those particular areas. 

We find ourselves in a situation where we are trying to 
deal with the government of Ontario on a government-to- 
government basis, and yet we are disadvantaged in all the 
areas that we need to deal with. We are disadvantaged 
because we do not have the kind of human resources avail- 
able to us to be able to come to the table to negotiate. We 
are disadvantaged because we do not have the financial 
resources to be able to come to the table to negotiate. We 
are disadvantaged because the legal system in this country 
decides what and how the interpretation of our treaties and 

of our land issues are. 

We are disadvantaged in this process now because of 
the climate that surrounds the activities that we are in- 
yolved in—from our own people. By that I mean that be- 
cause of our past history and because of the surrounding 
society, it is very difficult for us as a people to continue to 
struggle with our relationship. Because of the high influx 
of thinking that has been brought to us by another society, 
those things that we have as a value do not exist. We have 
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become subsumed under federal and provincial laws and 
citizenships. The only thing available to us as a means of 
survival is being able to utilize the programs that are avail- 
able. So in terms of our capacity to be able to deal, we are 
limited. 

The limitation is further expounded upon us as a peo- 
ple because that leverage for us to be able to negotiate the 
things we need in order to adequately deal with the situa- 
tion does not exist. So I wonder how we can talk about a 
government-to-government relationship in this province. I 
wonder how those things are going to be dealt with as we 
move down the road. I wonder when things are going to 
change in terms of our existence in the very short term in 
dealing with programs, our accessibility. 

There are many times that we come before a variety of 
committees to express our concerns. A lot of times we 
come to crunch numbers on what is actually being allo- 
cated within a provincial government budget towards ab- 
original people. I do not think I come here this time to 
crunch numbers with anybody about what is being allo- 
cated under a budget. I come here to talk about what we 
need, what is at the heart of the issue for our survival. Only 
when we begin to talk about lands and resources and re- 
source sharing will there be any equality in our relation- 
ship as a people. 

I know that right now, initiatives are being undertaken 
by the provincial government in trying to resolve some of 
these issues that are outstanding, and I recognize that those 
things will not change overnight. But I guess it is diffi- 
cult—I do not guess; I know it is difficult—to come here 
today to talk about changing the system. I know it is very, 
very difficult to understand where things go from this point. 

I know clearly in my own mind that the status quo is 
changing somewhat in Ontario, and I guess that changing 
status quo still has to be fuelled somehow. It still has to be 
fuelled in terms of human resources by our own, and 
somehow or other we are going to need the capacity to be 
able to finance those human resources in order to continue 
the struggles that we have. So I can sympathize with the 
fact that this government does have a deficit that it has to 
deal with, because we know what those deficits are every 
day in our lives. And I know that initiatives are there to try 
to make some changes. 

That is all I can say at this particular time. I think we 
can better spend our time in a dialogue discussing what 
kind of changes we think are possible, where we think we 
can meet some of the objectives that we have, and what 
those mean in terms of a government and the kinds of 
relationships that are being expounded at this particular 
time in relation to your financial status. 

Mr Chairman, that is the end of my remarks this morning. 
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The Chair: Okay, Mr Peters. We go on to the govern- 
ment. Mr Christopherson. 

Mr Christopherson: I thank you very much, Mr Pe- 
ters, for your presentation. I apologize for missing the be- 
ginning; I was attending to another matter. 

I certainly heard the last half of your presentation, and 
I think, just from the quiet in the room and the complete 














attention that you had of everyone here, that it undersco; 
the importance to us of the issues you raise. I do not p 
fess to have any of the quick answers that you acknoy 
edge you do not have. I do not think anyone does. Bu 
would like as a member of the government to express 
you personally that the initiatives and the desire of 
Premier of this province are supported by each and ev¢ 
member of our caucus. The desire to reach out and fi 
those solutions is heartfelt and sincere. I can only tn 
hope that at the end of this term we will have made so 
of the concrete changes that you rightly deserve, as ¢ 
posed to just words. 

In terms of a practical question, I would ask if, to rel: 
this to the budget directly, you mentioned some of { 
funding needs you have in order to talk to the governm 
of Ontario on a government-to-government basis. Coul 
ask you what kinds of programs in practical terms and { 
dollar figure attached would you have in mind? I am 1 
asking for a specific detailed run-down, but an examy 
and some idea of what that might cost, a couple of 
priorities that we ought to be looking at, of things that ne 
some financial addressing. 


Mr Peters: In our discussions of the past, we ha 
two major items on the table at this point in time. One, 
have the statement of political relationships that needs 
implementation process—how we move from signing t 
document to implementing the document that we are u) 
beginning to deal with now. We are trying to put sor 
cost-related figures to those. We do not have any acti 
costs that are related at this point, but we know that 
costs will be substantial. 

That is one facet of that statement of relationships. T 
second facet we have to acknowledge is there are a nur 
ber of things in the implementation process that must 
dealt with if it is going to become a reality, besides the ec 
that is associated with processes of negotiation. 

One thing I think we will have to be cognizant of 
that the same process you just went through with the re 
cue of Kapuskasing as a town is the same kind of thii 
that we are talking about as a rescue of our people and t 
same kind of economic conditions that we are surround. 
with. What it may mean is buyouts, and areas that we a 
talking about are fishing licences, for example. It m 
mean buyouts in terms of places where you have yo 
timber permits, those particular areas. It may mei 
buyouts of lands that we are going to have to deal wit 
and it may mean in some ways those costs will be bor! 
by the federal government in terms of the costing of me 
ket value of lands in relation to land settlements. It 
difficult to put a figure to those. | 

If you look at the kind of work that is being done rig 
now, there were somewhere in the neighbourhood of ( 
claims that were filed against the provincial government 
the past. Those 68 claims people filed simply as a meth 
of starting the ball rolling. A lot of people would not fi 
under the existing terms of the, federally, specific clair 
policy, and they would not file in Ontario because the 
was no claims policy in Ontario at all. There was an ad ht 
policy that existed under previous governments, so th 
people would not apply. But in terms of the process th 
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are looking at as a beginning point, I think only one 
m has been resolved. There are a number in the works, 
‘there is only one claim in the history of the Ontario 
ernment that has been solved with aboriginal people in 
province. If we are going to look at resolving some of 
se in short order, there is going to be an associated cost 
h that. 

But something that we put on the table constantly is 
: there might be some areas of compensation that have 
ye paid in dealing with those lands. But we are looking 
land enhancement, and that is something that the pro- 
cial government can bear in mind as we enter these 
cussions, that our preference would be to have our lands 
imed to us, as opposed to being compensated for those 
ds, so we would have access again to an enhanced land 
e in some particular areas. 

‘As well, I think we are going to have to start dealing 
lh, under that statement, not only some of those policy 
as and dealing with those particular areas, but we are 
g to have to begin to come to terms with such things 
he 1924 lands arrangement that is here, and as well, the 
36 legislation that provides for an ability to negotiate. 
ain, we are dealing with the whole underlying question 
ownership of lands, whether, in fact, there is ownership 
ands in this province of Ontario by aboriginal people. 
‘Mr Christopherson: Thank you, Chief, I appreciate that. 
0 
Mrs Sullivan: Thank you very much, Chief Peters, I 
ow it is a difficult day for you to be coming before us in 
s kind of interview/discussion situation, but I wanted to 
k about some of the issues relating to economic devel- 
ent. You have talked about some of the areas where 
u feel the capacity of people from the first nations is 
xited, one of them being on the economic and financial 
le, the other being on the human resources side. 

[am interested in knowing what areas you specifically 
> through your own leadership as being the areas of the 
atest potential for economic development, and the kinds 
initiatives that could be taken by your people them- 
ives to reach some of the goals that would be set, and 
rere the government must take initiatives to work with 
u, whether it is a monetary or other kind of initiative. 

I would also like your comments on the activities of 
> native business council, which I gather is a kind of 
onomic development co-op, and if that kind of initiative 
vuld fit into some of your economic development priorities. 


Mr Peters: It is a lot of questions. In terms of our 
iman resources at this point, I guess one of the things we 
ed to define is how we deal with each other as a people, 
d that is not trying to evade the issue. I am saying that 
2 have human resources, but they are not recognized as 
Iman resources to the extent that you have human re- 
urces, and for us to be able to start discussing those 
ings, we need to be able to come to some arrangement as 
how those things work. 

I will give you an example. Some of the areas that we 
al with, for example, fishing, as an economic endeavour 
at we undertake: All of our people who live on the land 
iderstand fishing as a resource. They understand the 










Stock; they understand the waters; they understand all of 
the things that are necessary, that surround the ecosystems 
of being able to fish, but they are not recognized in any 
capacity. 

When we come to the table to talk about whether those 
areas can sustain fishing and what kind of levels, we hit 
head-on with the biologists and with every other person 
who has degrees in being able to determine whether we 
can fish in those waters. For the most part, those people 
come to study those waters, and they do not live with 
them; they do not function with them, and so our human 
resources do not interconnect, first of all. So because we 
have to come to the table under your rules and under your 
procedure, we lack those human resources. We do not have 
those kinds of biologists and all those kinds of people to 
meet your criteria of how we should negotiate. 

Yes, we do need those human resources, but we also 
need to come to terms on our resources and what value our 
resources have, and that is something I mentioned before. 
Our value is not recognized, or what we contribute in 
terms of our own human resources to this end product that 
we need. 

We need to be involved in a lot of those areas, but one 
of the things that our people have said very clearly to us is 
that we want to be involved in issues that do not take away 
from our responsibility to the land. In other words, we are 
saying, yes, we can be involved in some areas where we 
are talking about a small hydro development, as an area in 
the waters that surround our communities. As long as it is 
a renewable resource that does not damage the environ- 
ment, yes, we can talk about that kind of development, and 
some of that development goes on within our communities 
at this particular time. 

But, again, to deal with that same kind of process, we 
need resources, human resources, to be able to do that. The 
human resource question is a major one for us because 
every time we get involved in the discussions the first 
thing we come back to is the legal understanding, whether 
we have that capacity to enter those economic fields. We 
are brought back again to a system where we have to bring 
back in human resources, and those human resources are 
lawyers. 

The Chair: You have one minute. Do you have an- 
other question? 


Mr Phillips: Chief Peters, in your opening comments 
you said the finance and economics were at the heart of the 
issue. I have kind of a feeling that maybe there is an even 
bigger issue, which is just an understanding of the heritage 
of the first nations and that sort of thing. I wonder whether 
you feel there is an understanding of your issues by gov- 
ernments and whether that is an important issue, as I hy- 
pothesize it might be. 

Mr Peters: There is an attempt to understand, but I do 
not believe there is any understanding. I think the answer ] 
gave to Barbara Sullivan is one where you see the discrep- 
ancies in understanding about the human resources we 
have that we can bring to the table to deal with. I think the 
misunderstanding we have is that the whole system we 
evolved from, our responsibilities we have as a people to 
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ensure our protection, none of the things we currently at- 
tempt to deal with are we able to deal with. If we could 
maintain a very strong political dialogue between us, we 
may come to an understanding that there is a need for 
those separate systems we are talking about. 

Right now there is an understanding that there is a 
difference, but there is no acknowledgement of what that 
difference is. It is simply put that there is a difference in 
terms of us as a people, saying, “Yes, we can understand 
you were here before we got here and, yes, your rights 
flow not from our Constitution or our legislation but from 
the Creator”. But what does that mean and how does that 
get translated in terms of our differences so that we are 
able to live together and those things can be respected? 


Mr McLean: Chief Peters, I enjoyed your comments 
this morning. The issues you touched on certainly enlight- 
ened most of the people here with regard to some of the 
Statements you have made and the values you indicate will 
not exist if things are not done. I guess when you speak 
about the buyout of the fishing rights, the timber rights and 
the land rights—68 claims filed against the government— 
there is certainly a lot to be done to right some wrongs. 
But the one issue I want to talk about is the leverage to 
negotiate you indicate does not exist. Is there not some 
type of funding you require to do your negotiating avail- 
able through the federal government? 


Mr Peters: When I talk about the leverage not exist- 
ing, there are dollars that we do receive from the federal 
government for negotiation purposes. But what I am talk- 
ing about, a leverage to negotiate, comes back to some of 
the questions being asked by Barbara Sullivan and Gerry 
Phillips in regard to whether people understand what we 
are dealing with and how do these things relate. 

When I am talking about leverage, what is the leverage 
you have when you are able to negotiate? You have the 
leverage of the power of the House, of being able to pass 
laws. You have the courts as a vehicle to deal with. You 
have the enforcement mechanism of the provincial police. 
You have the enforcement mechanism of your MNR offi- 
cers, and as we saw and experienced last summer you are 
also a part of the Dominion of Canada which has the right 
to call in the army to resolve issues. 

When I am talking about leverage, what leverage do I 
have as an aboriginal person in this country to be able to 
bring you to the table to have you resolve issues? If you do 
not want to resolve issues, what leverage is there for me to 
force you to do that? I am saying we have no leverage at 
this time. The only leverage we have in this country right 
now is civil disobedience as a method of being able to 
bring people to the table. 

As I said earlier, the other thing we have had as some 
kind of leverage in the past is that we saw a changing 
attitude of the courts in dealing with our rights, but that is 
not necessarily a leverage we can utilize because we know 
leverage takes years and years. The process of Bear Island, 
for example, what has it taken; 17 years to this point. That 










is not a leverage we can count upon. That is what I 2 
talking about in terms of any capacity we have to £ 
people to conclude arrangements. People are willing 
come to the table, but to conclude arrangements is a diffe 
ent thing and that is where we lack the leverage. 


Mr McLean: So the statement of a political relatio 
ship is basically a statement, but how are you going to £ 
them to the table? 


Mr Peters: It is a statement to bring people to t 
table. We are depending absolutely on the trust of the O 
tario government, again, to conclude some of those agr 
ments with us. At the heart of the matter we are talki 
about is the jurisdiction for our communities, the jurisdi 
tion of our people, that we continue to claim has ney 
been taken from us in any form. 

Mr McLean: Have you had a chance to determi: 
what your priority would be once you get to the table? 

Mr Peters: We have our own list of things that hay 
to be worked on. Number one is lands and resources as 4 
outstanding issue; two is treaties; three is jurisdiction ar 
four is protection, whether it be through the Constitution ( 
whatever vehicle you can provide as protection. We thir 
those things combined will be the area we need to be ab 
to deal with effectively and to be able to see some chang. 
in that will signal a change in the status quo in Ontari 
that we-have a direct political relationship with the goven 
ment of Ontario and that there is a willingness to resol 
some of the outstanding issues. | 


Mr McLean: How long do you think it will take b. 
fore the first discussion around the table will be? | 

Mr Peters: I think we are into discussions now. TI 
preliminary discussions have started and I think we are | 
the point right now that we are starting to look at ourselv 
and to understand what those priorities are that we ai 
going to have to deal with. It is clear to us that we are n 
looking at 130 arrangements for 130 communities in Oi 
tario. We are saying that if there are areas we can deal wil 
that we can break through on, particularly in the area ( 
jurisdiction, those will become a priority. We will focus c 
those and we will deal with those. | 


Mr McLean: I appreciate your comments very much 


The Chair: I would like to thank you, Mr Peters, f 
coming before this committee. It has been very inform: 
tive. 


Mr Peters: Thank you for the opportunity. I sa 
again, our struggle is one of survival now, and I hor! 
people are able to come to terms with the fact that surviv; 
depends a lot more to us based on ourselves as a people, ¢ 
Opposed to what financial resources are available to 1 
from the governments. That is a positive step we can boi 
look forward to in the future. Thank you. 

The Chair: Thank you for attending. Okay, we al 
going to be recessed until 1:30. 


The committee recessed at 1214. 
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the committee resumed at 1334. 


ONTARIO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


(he Chair: Would the Ontario Chamber of Com- 
se come forward, please. We will resume our hearings 
1e budget review. I would like to welcome you to the 
jing committee on finance and economic affairs. Be- 
you start, would you identify yourself for the purposes 
ansard. You have one half-hour, and at the end of your 
entation, within that one-half hour period, try to leave 
e time for questions from the three parties, and it will be 
ing off with the Liberals on the first set of questions. 


Mrs Matthews: My name is Linda Matthews. I am 
rman of the board of the Ontario Chamber of Com- 
ce, and with me today is Mr Don Eastman, who chairs 
economic policy committee. Once again, we would 
to thank you for having the opportunity to meet with 
committee this afternoon. 

e Ontario Chamber of Commerce represents, as I 
eve most of the people here know, 65,000 businesses in 
province through 165 local chambers of commerce 
boards of trade, and our membership encompasses 
1 the small entrepreneur and the large multinational 
poration throughout this province. 
I believe it will come as no surprise to this group to 
n that the business community has been apprehensive 
his government. We have a very deep concern that 
d intentions, without a fundamental appreciation of 
7 the market economy works, will result in lower stan- 
ds of living for all of us. 
The Ontario chamber approached the budget process 
h a number of basic questions: Does the government 
lerstand that we live in a market-driven economy? Does 
nderstand that it is the market-based side of the econ- 
y that generates the wealth that makes quality social 
grams possible? Does it understand that because this 
vince’s economy is based on manufacturing and ser- 
2s, it is far more mobile and therefore more fragile than 
resource-based economies of most of the other prov- 
es in this country? Does it understand that the 
vince’s economic success depends critically on busi- 
s believing that this is a good place to do business? Is 
; government prepared to work towards developing a 
aningful consultation process on the budget? 
We were not able to find a positive answer to any of 
se questions in the April budget. Perhaps today we can 
ke a start at finding at least one positive response. 
I would like to ask Mr Eastman to carry on with our 
‘sentation with respect to some of our specific concerns. 


Mr Eastman: Very early in his budget, the Treasurer 
ote about ensuring that the costs of adjustment are 
wed fairly. He then presented a budget that placed all of 
: burden on the market economy while those in the pub- 
sector shared none of the pain. 

This government was faced with a very difficult budget 
vironment. It walked into a severe economic recession 
it was not of its creation. It also faced a situation where 
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the business community’s confidence in this province was 
already low as a result of a series of costly legislative 
initiatives, tax increases and new taxes at both the federal 
and provincial levels. 

When we talked to the Treasurer in advance of the 
budget, we identified two major challenges for him: The 
first was to reduce the inflationary pressures in the prov- 
ince and help permit a sustainable economic growth and 
the employment opportunities generates, and second, to 
restore business confidence that Ontario is a good place to 
be in business. We did not, under the circumstances, call 
for a balanced budget. 

In a recession, the government’s social spending re- 
sponsibilities increase at the same time that revenue 
shrinks. Balancing the budget would have required a dam- 
aging increase in taxes and a tragic cutback in social ser- 
vices. The circumstances did call for a large deficit. A 
good budget would have had a smaller deficit, but it still 
would have set a provincial record. That record should 
have been financed from the surpluses generated during 
the previous good years. Unfortunately, during the good 
period, we continued to add to our debt. 

With the current budget, the deficit we get is not large; 
it is immense. We see no meaningful restraint in other 
areas to help free up the funds needed to alleviate reces- 
sion-driven social hardship. We did not see priorities set 
and choices made consistent with the economic difficulties 
that we face. For example, we note that in other recent 
provincial budgets there were plans to curtail public sector 
wage settlements. 


1340 

One of the major messages that we tried to convey to 
the Treasurer was an understanding of the factors that lay 
behind this recession. Inflation has played a major role in 
the process, and much of that inflation arose with the pro- 
vincial government. The provincial government has added 
to inflation with new and increased taxes that show up in 
higher prices for goods and services; it has added to infla- 
tion by increasing business costs; and it has added to infla- 
tion with relatively generous, high-profile settlements in 
the public sector. 

Sustainable economic prosperity demands more gov- 
ernment attention to how it impacts on costs and inflation. 
Those concerns were not reflected in this budget. Ontario 
has both deepened and lengthened the recession by aggra- 
vating the inflation problems that the recession should 
have cured. Recovery will be weaker and will not generate 
the number and quality of jobs that we would normally 
have expected. : 

The budget relies on the damaging myth that govern- 


‘ment spending creates jobs. If that were really true, given 


the federal deficit, where did this recession come from? 
Spending your way to prosperity does not work. If it did, 
we would not in this country have seen any recession. No 
government can continue to spend more than its taxpayers 
can afford. The lesson from the federal experience is that 
persistent large deficits result in a socially and economically 
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depressing combination of higher taxes and reduced 
government services. 

One of the additions in the budget was the addition of a 
three-year fiscal plan, and we welcome that. However, that 
addition is only useful if it becomes an active planning 
tool. There is minimal action on the deficit over the three- 
year fiscal plan. Deficits are projected of $8.9 billion in 
1992-93, $8.4 billion in 1993-94 and $7.8 billion in 1994- 
95. For us, those deficit projections are even more disturb- 
ing than the size of the current $9.7-billion deficit, and we 
are not even sure about the $9.7 billion. 

One of the major problems that we have with this and 
with previous budgets is our concern that we are not get- 
ting the full story on the government’s financial position. 
For various reasons, the province does not use normal 
business accounting practices, but provides its accounts on 
a cash basis. On this basis, it is irrelevant when you get the 
bill; the only thing that counts is when you pay it. “Gee, 
honey, we’ve got a surplus this month. I didn’t bother 
paying the mortgage.” This cash approach provides a lot of 
room for window-dressing budgets by pre-paying or delaying 
bill paying. It also leaves some very major unfunded liabili- 
ties, such as pension obligations and Workers’ Compensation 
Board shortfalls, out of the budget process. 

The other major problem in looking at the budget num- 
bers is the split between operating and capital expenditure. 
The concept is good, but unless it is done properly, it is 
terribly misleading. 

The budget presents the capital expenditure numbers as 
though they represent a net increase in the province’s capi- 
tal assets. The implication that we are encouraged to read 
into the numbers is that it is only the operating deficit that 
we need to worry about. It invites the misinterpretation 
that if we actually did manage to have an operating sur- 
plus, we would be increasing our assets, and our children’s 
assets, more rapidly than our debts. That is not true. 

This particular presentation of operating and capital ex- 
penditure pretends that there is no obsolescence or deterio- 
ration of the existing capital stock. You count the bright 
new bridge, but forget that it simply replaces the one that 
fell in the water. Without the concept of depreciation, there 
is no way of knowing whether capital spending is even 
keeping pace with deterioration and obsolescence, let 
alone exceeding it. Until the government is willing to de- 
velop a meaningful measure of depreciation for its capital 
assets, it is irresponsible to present operating and capital 
numbers in this fashion. 

The net result of the accounting practices is that we 
really do not know what the real budget deficit is. We 
suspect that it is probably larger than the $9.7 billion that 
is indicated. It is even possible it might be less. We simply 
cannot tell, based on the information available to us, and 
neither can you. 


Mrs Matthews: Overall, this budget reinforces our 
concerns about the economic environment for business in 
this province and its long-term future, and aggravates the 
deterioration in business confidence that was unfortunately 
under way. This budget and its accompanying future fiscal 
plan are bad news for this province’s taxpayers. Govern- 
ment deficits are merely a promise of future tax increases. 


poten ie nee 
In his concluding remarks, the Treasurer wrote abo 
finding a new consensus for the future. He went on 
indicate that Ontario is prepared to play a constructive a 
positive role in this endeavour. We believe that conseng 
is desperately needed. I would like to read the quote ¥ 
have included in our presentation as well because I belie 
it says it best: 2 
“You cannot bring about prosperity by discouragir 
thrift. You cannot strengthen the weak by weakening ¢} 
strong. You cannot help the wage earner by pulling dow 
the wage payer. You cannot help the poor by destr se 
the rich. You cannot establish sound security on borrow, 
money. You cannot keep out of trouble by spending mo 
than you earn. You cannot build character and ue 
taking away man’s initiative and independence. You ¢ 
not help men permanently by doing for them what the 
could and should do for themselves.” Compliments ¢ 
Abraham Lincoln. S 
Our recommendations are addressed to the develoy 
ment of future budgets. To foster a healthy economy, it} 
necessary to maintain business confidence in this proving 
To that end, we recommend: 
1. Maintain a stable and predictable tax environmen 
which in part could be achieved by finding more ways¢ 
Opening up the pre-budget dialogue. 
2. Refrain from taxes that penalize job creation; whe 
personal income taxes approach 50% marginal rates, the 
do become counterproductive because of their negatiy 
impact on the incentive system. | 


3. Ensure that public sector wage settlements are te 
sponsive to the anti-inflationary pressures that the privat 
sector is subjected to; the current environment called fo 
substantial restraint. | 


4. Do not undertake costly and unnecessary new pro 
grams. I certainly bring to your attention the rally the 
occurred at city hall today where 4,000 insurance industr 
employees were rallying against a government takeover 0 
automobile insurance. 

5. Provide the public with the province’s full financia 
picture. Showing capital expenditures in the context of de 
preciation figures would assist. 

That ends the formal part of our presentation. We att 
ready for questions. 
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Mr Kwinter: Thank you for your presentation. I alt 
really pleased with your comment at the top of page 5. 
because I think it is important that is put into the recoré 
and that everybody understands exactly that problem. / 
budget is a road map of where the government thinks it i 
going. Whether it is right or not no one will really know 
until the end of that road. 

It is interesting when you say “by pre-paying or delay: 
ing bill-paying.” In this budget there was a common feel: 
ing among economists that the magic figure for the New 
Democratic government was $10 billion. No matter whal 
deficit they brought in, they were going to be in trouble 
but if it went over $10 billion they would really be it 
trouble. That was sort of the brick wall that would bring 
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ybody’s wrath down, not just 90% of the 
nunity’s. 

as a result, you suddenly see on page 48 in the budget 
they discharged the Urban Transportation Develop- 
| Corp loan guarantee. No one was asking them to do 
it it had to become due in this next fiscal period. They 
$407 million. No one asked them; no one said they 
to do it; they decided to do it. They decided to write 
a Stadium Corp, the dome. Nobody was pushing them 
nat. But they knew it was an obligation they would 
/to carry forward next year and that it would show up 
e budget, so they wrote that down. They made a spe- 
payment to the teachers’ pension fund that they would 
| had to make anyway, and they wound up by attribut- 
3925 million to last year’s budget. The main reason for 
'was strictly political. First of all, they thought they 
d get away with blaming it on the previous govern- 
t; and second, if they did not include it in the budget, 
| would not go over the $10 billion, and that is the 
jlem we have. 

(he budget allows for any kind of manipulating the 
Bests in the Treasury department can come up with 
y to put the best face they can on this, but this is what I 
k we have to do. You make a comment but you do not 
orate. You say the $9.7 billion is bad enough, but even 
se are the other projections of the three years coming 
‘Could you just explain why you consider that to be 
se than the $9.7 billion? 

Mrs Matthews: Just from its cumulative impact, we 
now looking at doubling the debt of the province in the 
te of four years. As we explained in our presentation, 
that is going to do is further exacerbate business in 
ig able to compete in this province. It is going to have a 
; bad impact on the business community from the 
\dpoint of recognizing that future tax increases are the 
y way we are going to be able to pay for that debt. 


r Phillips: I really appreciate the chamber’s brief. 
[ said to many groups, the problem we are having here 
iat the groups are coming forward and it is almost like 
dicting the weather a year from now. One group says 
is a great budget and another group says it is a terrible 
get. The reality is that if it is lacking in something, and 
certainly think it is, it is in the economic creation. Our 
ty is deadly worried about the future economic growth 
he province and, as you rightly point out, the deficit is 
ng on for ever with the $7 to $8 billion we think is 
ing to inhibit growth. 
I really do appreciate your comments on the operating 
| the capital thing. I am of the opinion that the Treasurer 
| try to say next year, “We have a deficit of $4.5 bil- 
1,” when they will be spending $5 billion, just like de- 
‘ciation. If this were a business, you would show a 
sreciation cost of $5 billion every single year. I appreci- 
ivery much the chamber’s position on this. I urge you to 
tch it because I think the budget next year will trumpet 
$4.5-billion deficit, but we will spend $5 billion on 
ital every single year and maybe only show $200 mil- 
a worth of costs. I think that is part of your window 
'ssing on the budget. 


I understand the recovery is well under way now; at 
least as I read the papers it is well under way. In terms of 
the kind of future investment in Ontario and what we are 
seeing from the chamber, are you seeing in your chamber 
members, if there are any, who may have been thinking of 
leaving the province? Are they reconsidering now? Are 
you starting to see that turnaround and therefore the light 
we are reading in the paper now? 

Mrs Matthews: I think perhaps that is a two-pronged 
question: One relates to recovery from the recession; the 
other relates to business confidence in the province. I 
agree. I think the signs are there that the recession is abat- 
ing and that we are coming out of it. I am not convinced 
that business confidence has been restored in the province 
of Ontario. 

Unfortunately our members are still talking about some 
of their clients who have withdrawn capital from the prov- 
ince, some of their clients who are leaving the province 
and some of their clients who are not making the capital 
expenditure decisions we would hope they are making. 

Mr McLean: I have sat for three or four days now 
listening to presentations. Of about 30 presentations we 
have had, about three have dealt with the budget in the 
manner you have, indicating your concerns with regard to 
the deficit. This morning we had the Ontario Secondary 
School Teachers’ Federation in here. They think it is a 
super budget and they blame business for not paying their 
fair share. When I look at the empty buildings all over this 
province, when I talk to business people and their concern 
about all the deductions and all the payments they are 
making now—and the reason some of them are leaving is 
that—we are in a real problem here in Ontario. Business 
fears are very real. We read that in the paper. I think they 
are very real and the economy of this province is really in 
a problem. Everybody is saying business has to pay more 
taxes. I do not know where we are going to get off. I have 
not any specific questions. I appreciate your brief, but I am 
sitting here all week listening to these presentations. It is 
not a very good feeling. 

Mrs Matthews: Could I make a response to the 
point? Certainly the business perception in this province is 
that Ontario’s tax structure is already less competitive than 
that of Alberta, British Columbia, Quebec and the five 
bordering states. If that means business is not paying its 
fair share, I beg to differ. 

Mr B. Murdoch: I was going to carry on with what 
Al was saying: With the deficit funding for the next four 
years, do you feel that business will be able to pay that? I 
do not know where else they are going to get the money. 
You basically answered that when you answered Al, so it 
is okay. 

Mr Sutherland: Thank you for your presentation. I 
want to talk about point 5, particularly about a meaningful 
consultation process. It seems to me your organization was 
before this committee in the pre-budget hearings. I take it 
you also met with the Treasurer beforehand. 


Mrs Matthews: Yes, we did. 


Mr Sutherland: We are going to have to establish a 
definition of “consultation” in this province and with the 
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government, because I do think that is a meaningful con- 
sultation process. 


Mrs Matthews: Could I respond to that? We certainly 
have had discussions with the government about the mean- 
ing of consultation. It is not simply “meeting with.” What 
we are trying to establish is a way, a model, and in fact we 


made representations on a model that did work in the past - 


of how we could “consult with” as one of the partici- 
pants—not just business and government; business and the 
other interested stakeholders, if you want to use that 
term—in a meaningful way where the input was more than 
just listened to and disregarded. 


Mr Sutherland: You also talked about the reasons for 
the recession. You blamed it on government spending and 
talked about taxes. You must note that there are no in- 
creases in corporate taxes in this budget for this specific 
year. I see no mention in here of two other things: a free 
trade agreement which I believe your organization sup- 
ported which has allowed capital to move that much more 
quickly to the United States; combined with what I would 
call a somewhat misguided policy by the Bank of Canada 
in terms of a high interest rate policy, that is to slow down 
the overheated Toronto area economy. The Bank of Canada 
governor has said that on several occasions. 

That combination of factors has created the worst re- 
cession in over 50 years and called for the most significant 
adjustment in our economy in that much time. If we are 
going to carry out an adjustment in the economy and be in 
a good position to recover, I would like to know how 
people think we are going to do that when we cut the 
Services people are going to rely on to get them through 
the toughest period in our history in 60 years. 


Mrs Matthews: I guess we alluded to some of those 
Suggestions in our presentation. We could go back over 
them again. I do not know whether you want to add some 
new material. 


Mr Eastman: There are a couple of points I would 
like to make. The recession was well under way before this 
government took office. It had nothing to do with this 
budget; it had a lot to do with the things that happened 
previously to that, but they were largely related to what the 
governor of the Bank of Canada saw as a disturbing rise in 
inflation and his belief that he had to control it. 

Whether that philosophy of tight monetary policy was 
appropriate is another topic. I personally think it was not, 
but in terms of his responsibility and what he was looking 
at, which was a dramatic increase in inflation, he had a 
legitimate concern. I think it is up to all of the rest of us to 
then have a look and try to understand where that inflation 
came from and if there is not some way we can help to 
keep it under better check than simply deciding that we 
have to increase unemployment. I think that is a funda- 
mental issue and one we really need to address. 


The Chair: Mr Jamison, you have one minute left. 


Mr Jamison: In your public submission, you say: 
“The circumstances did call for a large deficit. A “good’ 
budget would have had a smaller deficit.” You go on from 
there to explain vaguely your case. 
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We are here to talk about more specific subjects ir 
budget: transfer payments to municipalities, which. 
your members, and so on. Most people who have | 
opposed to the budget and speak about a smaller lev 
what should that level be and where should the cuts | 
taken place? Have you spent any time in figuring out \ 
types of cuts there would have had to be to achieve 
level you are talking about? Obviously you talk abo 
smaller level. What is it and how would you get there? 

Mr Eastman: We deliberately did not quote an 
ber, and that is not a surprise. I think that first you he 
look at the areas where there were actual increases, an 
the extent that you— 


Mr Jamison: I had a reference here that you did } 
a smaller number in mind. You did not? | 
Mr Eastman: No, I am talking about increase 
areas where the government spends money. I think th 
the first place that you address. So you have increase 
pay for increased wages for the public sector. Incre; 
also flow through to help finance public sector wage 
creases at the other end of the transfer process. Do 
know what I am saying? This is all occurring at the sz 
time that we are in a recession and we have nega 
growth. There is actually a smaller pie. | 
Mr Jamison: So what you are saying— | 
The Chair: I am sorry, time has run out. | 
Mr Jamison: Just a clarification for my own unc 
standing, because I am rather confused. | 
The Chair: You can talk to him out in the hallway, 
Jamison. Time has run out. It is fair that between all th 
parties everybody has equal time. | 
Mr Jamison: You are saying that the reduction 
numbers would have been— | 
The Chair: Mr Jamison. | 


Mr Jamison: —that the public service wage incre. 
would have been an acceptable— , 
Mrs Matthews: I do not believe that is what we Ww 
saying. | 
The Chair: You can ask them out in the hallway. | 
Thanks for coming to the standing committee on’ 
nance and economic affairs. 
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PEOPLE AGAINST THE NDP BUDGET 

The Chair: The next group we are to hear from 
People Against the NDP Budget. Would you come fi 
ward, please? I would like to welcome you to the standi 
committee on finance and economic affairs on the bud; 
review. You will have one half-hour. In that period of o: 
half-hour, present your brief, and at the end of your br 
save some time for questions and answers. The time I! 
will be divided equally among the three parties to a 
questions. We will be starting off with the third party, OV 
to the government and then to the Liberals. That is t 
order in this particular session. Would you please identi 
yourself for the purposes of Hansard. You can begin. 
Mr McBride: My name is John McBride. I amac 
organizer and spokesman for People Against the NI 


| 



















idget. I am chairman of Great Lakes Minerals, which is 
aining company listed on the Toronto Stock Exchange. 
side me is John Slattery. He is also a co-organizer for 
yple Against the NDP Budget and is a pension invest- 
nt marketing officer with Great-West Life. He has an 
»nomics background. 

People Against the NDP Budget: We wanted to first tell 
a who we are and then give you a brief overview of the 
ly we see things. We are a group of ordinary Ontarians 
th no political affiliation. We believe we are unique in 
it regard. We do not represent a special interest group. 
2 are not here asking for money. We basically formed to 
wide a forum for the vast majority of Ontario voters to 
zak out in dissent of this government's economic poli- 
f As you may know, we conducted a poll through En- 
‘onics, the results of which stated that 65% of Ontario 
ters favour a balanced budget over the next four years. 
| we believe we are representing the majority view. 

| We are people who want to remain in Canada and in 
+ province. We conducted our first rally on May 16 be- 
use we wanted to create an opportunity for people op- 
sing the budget to be heard. 

| We are speaking out for ourselves, not the organiza- 
ms we work for. Although many of us are self-employed, 
is more a philosophical thrust. We are people who feel 
at in the April 29 budget, the bottom line is fiscally 
esponsible. Our goal is for the Ontario government to 
write the budget before it becomes law and to reduce its 
iticipated deficits. In our assessment, this budget is short- 
hted and will lead to lost jobs, lost investor confidence 
id a corresponding exodus of talent and business from 
€ province. 

It is not our intent to instruct the government in detail 
1 each and every issue. For government to ask that of us 
ould be an abdication of its inherent responsibilities. We 
» believe, however, that we are entitled to provide gov- 
‘ment with parameters of acceptable behaviour. One 
ich parameter is to manage the provincial economy ina 
‘udent and responsible manner. 

A government intent on shaping society must recog- 
ize that the most effective social policy is intertwined 
e an industrial policy that encourages an economy to 








































cow at its maximum non-inflationary rate. A prospering 
sonomy provides opportunities for individuals and re- 
vurces for governments. The government has a role in 
chieving these goals; however, a government that over- 
sgulates, burdens its producing sector with excessive 
ixes and is inflationary will cause economic growth to fall 
rell short of its full potential. We believe this is a failure 
or society and for the individuals who comprise it. 

| Again, at the core of our group, we believe the follow- 
ag: Government’s role is more that of a facilitator than a 
rovider; a prospering economy provides an opportunity 
or social change; individuals should have maximum 
hoice and freedom; social support should be effectively 
argeted; efforts should be directed at the cause, not the 
esults, of problems. 

I think it is important to highlight our actions to date. 
Ve have held two successful rallies at Queen’s Park. We 
ave appeared on most public-interest shows on radio and 
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television. We have logged over 2,500 names and numbers 
of people who have phoned in our support. We have re- 
ceived over 15,000 letters from people across the province. 
We have participated in all committee hearings to date on 
the budget and in roundtable discussions set up by the 
NDP. We have been generally active in the public press as 
advocates of fiscal responsibility. We have distributed in- 
formation throughout Ontario to various supporting 
groups, and we have served as a liaison with other groups 
adversely affected by the budget. We have supported other 
groups at various rallies and discussion groups, and we 
have met a host of economists and experts in finance to 
discuss the budget. 

Again, we have conducted two polls. One indicated 
that two thirds of those polled strongly agree that the pro- 
vincial government should balance its budgets over its 
term. Some 80% of participants believe the foregoing 
should be included on the ballots for the forthcoming 
municipal elections. 

That is just a brief overview of who we are, what our 
goals are, and some of our activities to date. I will now 
turn it over to John Slattery, who will go into a little more 
depth—as I said, he has an economics background—as to the 
direction we see the economic policy of this government 
should take. 


Mr Slattery: I am going to make a number of points. 
I have six points on the next page that we are trying to 
address here. All the points are consistent with our core 
philosophy that John articulated: that government is a fa- 
cilitator, not a provider; that individuals have as much 
choice and freedom as possible. 

We think the way in which that could be brought about 
is through controlled government spending resulting in a 
balanced budget over the term of a government. Running 
deficits that will burden future generations is, we think, 
irresponsible. We think it is unfair. We are basically ensur- 
ing a diminished lifestyle down the road for our children 
and grandchildren, and we think that is probably a 
little selfish. We think one way of achieving that is by 
reducing the tax burden, thereby enabling the producing 
sector to produce. 


1410 

A great deal of emphasis is placed on the expenditure 
side of the budget. Probably not enough emphasis is 
placed on the other side of the budget, the revenue side. 
We believe this budget will retard the ability of the econ- 
omy to produce, thereby limiting the sources available for 
government programs and for individuals’ own expendi- 
ture. We think that will frustrate the government’s pro- 
grams and social change. We think it will also limit their 
success in said programs. 

We believe job creation and skills development should 
be emphasized to a much greater degree. There again, that 
is giving individuals the skills necessary to enter the work- 
force, thereby enabling the producing sector to do what it 
does best. 

We believe the tax structure is, to a certain degree, 
prejudicial against small business and the development of 
that particular sector. Small business is responsible for the 
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lion’s share of job creation over the last 10 years. We think 
that is an area that probably is not getting enough support 
through government programs. 

We sincerely believe that one of the best ways to en- 
sure social equality is through promoting non-inflationary 
growth. Inflation steals from people and gives to other 
people. It distorts asset allocation. It is negative for all 
concerned, meaning excessive spending. Debts rising in 
real terms to GDP is inflationary, and as a consequence 
will limit the province’s ability to produce and to live a 
lifestyle that we would like to live. 

On the government spending side, we are somewhat 
sympathetic, I suppose, to this year’s problems. Certainly 
the deficit is largely a result of adverse economic condi- 
tions. The total of $9.7 billion probably is higher than it 
needed to be. There is probably $500 million to $2.5 bil- 
lion of additional spending, but we acknowledge that limit- 
ing the deficit to $3 billion would have been very difficult 
and probably unrealistic. However, not uncommon to others, 
our concem is the size of the deficits in the next three-year 
period, resulting in the doubling of our outstanding debt. 

Government is forecasting a period of growth, yet 
there is no contraction in the amount of expenditures. The 
government, when it talks about expenditure cutbacks, is 
really saying, “Well, it’ll grow less quickly.” We are still 
talking about real growth over the next three years in ex- 
penditures, and we do not think that is responsive to the 
economy and to the future wellbeing of the province. 

Getting on the revenue side, which is the other side of 
the equation, we are a little concerned about what the bud- 
get tells us. There are figures of an average real growth of 
about 3.7% and inflation of about the same, totalling 7.4%, 
in nominal terms, of growth over the next period. Reve- 
nues are expected to grow at 9.8%. There is a gap there. 
The government also acknowledged in the budget that rev- 
enues tend to grow at a rate of 90% of the underlying 
economy. That makes for a differential which will have to 
funded, we suspect, by taxes. In fact, the budget, I think, 
has an interesting quote: “Revenue moves may be re- 
quired to achieve this [revenue] target.” Simple trans- 
lation: higher taxes. 

We have a situation where we are in a recession. Taxes 
were raised this year, which is a little unusual in a reces- 
sionary environment. The prospect is for higher taxes in 
the future. Business and individuals already feel quite 
heavily taxed. We are at a disadvantage on a competitive 
basis versus our trading partners. We are not living in a 
vacuum or a closed economy. We have to be responsive. 
We have to be aware of how we can and cannot compete 
_ against our trading partners. This prospect of increasing 
taxes is very discouraging for all concerned. 

It was certainly demonstrated in the early 1980s that an 
effort to try to spend yourself out of a recession—and this 
is certainly the federal government’s effort—is very short- 
sighted. It is just delaying a day of pain. With the federal 
government’s situation, almost one third of its revenues are 
going to interest payments. Continued deficits of this magni- 
tude, as was talked about in this budget, will result in an 
increase in the share of our revenues going towards interest 
payments, largely to foreigners, thereby reducing the 


government’s ability to exercise any kind of fiscal m 
agement on the economy, thereby frustrating any kind 
effort the government may have in trying to direct e 
nomic growth and social change. | 

We think the budget was a little lax in trying to est 
lish a tone for future deficit reductions. There were re; 
no documents or discussions beyond the budget to m: 
people aware that we are living beyond our means, that: 
are going to have to have an adjustment in our priorit 
We are going to have to recognize that we cannot maint 
an artificial lifestyle, as much as we may enjoy it. It 
beyond our current means. We either have to produce m 
in order to justify our expenditures or we have to redi 
our expenditures. You cannot really have it both wa 
What we fear about this budget is, it is going to end 
increasing the expenditures and retarding the producti 
side of the equation, further distorting future policy. 

I talked about the importance of small business an 
think this really needs to be emphasized. The current stn 
ture is somewhat prejudicial against small business, 
more and more taxes are being collected through payr 
means. That is putting a disproportionate strain on sm 
business. We would like to see greater effort made at sti 
ulating that kind of activity. 

Fiscal and monetary policy—and of course, this is 
interesting one. Everyone is blaming everybody else { 
high interest rates, inflation, GST, whatever you have. \ 
would like to see a concerted effort between every level 
government to bring down inflation, thereby enabling i 
terest rates to come down. One of the ways, of course, is 
spend less than you are earning. We believe that this bu 
get, with its high deficit load, will be inflationary. Debt 
going to rise to the share of GDP and that is going 
increase rates in real terms. We are going to have high 
inflation and higher real interest rates than we would ha 
otherwise, and that is going to be painful to business and 
the consumer alike. It is positive for nobody, other than t 
foreign lender of funds to this province. 

We talked about productivity, and I think that has be: 
sort of bantered around somewhat excessively—producti 
ity, competitive edge. Many of the people of our organiz 
tion are spending a great deal of energy trying to impro' 
their own competitive structure within their own activiti 
and at whatever level of business they happen to be : 
Increasing the competitive edge, as it were, does not n 
cessitate a reduction in labour wages. Wages for labour is 
major input in the cost of production, but it certainly isn 
the only one. Other major costs which the governme 
does have direct control over, of course, are taxes and tl 
cost of capital. We think a concerted effort made by eve: 
level of government to bring down these two componen 
of production cost will enable business to grow, will el 
able the pie to be shared in a more effective manner, Wi 
do more to make the plight of the poor and unemployé 
more enjoyable. They will be in a position to enter the jc 
market. 

In conclusion, we are concerned about the future. Vv 
recognize the government has some difficult situation 
that it inherited an economy that was somewhat burdené 
by debt already, that had social structures in place thi 
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-e raising costs beyond any control it had. We are con- 
ined that there is no long-term recognition of the struc- 
al changes that are ongoing in the economy at the 
ment, that little to no effort is made to address these. 
| seem to be spending as if we are just enjoying the 
70s when things were tremendous for us. They are not. 
-are in a different world today and I think we have to 
ognize that. I think policy has to be designed accordingly 
ih that reality. That concludes our formal presentation. 

The Chair: Mr McLean, about four minutes. 


'Mr McLean: I appreciate your input into the delibera- 
4s we are having on the budget. Of about 30-some, you 
| about the fourth who has given us a full review of what 
| deficit is going to mean in about four years’ time. 
ay tax freedom day is about August 5. With doubling 
the budget, do you have any idea when tax freedom day 
uld be in four years’ time? 

| Mr Slattery: Further down the road, of course. I sup- 
se you have to make an assumption of interest rates and 
variety of other factors. Certainly it will not be less. I 
nk that is a given. 

| Mr McLean: Do you have any members in northern 
itario, in Thunder Bay, Sault Ste Marie or Sudbury? 

i 0 

Mr McBride: Our core group is made up of about the 
people here, but there is an effort in Sudbury that was 
zanized during the summer. I went up to visit with some 
‘ople up there who support us. I have had telephone con- 
rsations with supporters from Thunder Bay and many 
her areas across the province. I am not sure what the last 
unt of letters is, but well over 10,000 letters have come 
‘from across the province and certainly a lot of them are 
ym those areas. We are not a well-funded group, so it is 
't like we can go to a lot of these outlying areas and 
obilize. 

| Mr McLean: The chamber in three of the areas we 
sre at were the only ones that gave much of an indication 
| you have with regard to the business aspect. This morn- 
iz we had the OSSTF here praising the budget and how 
eat it is and saying that perhaps they should have spent 
jore money. 

| Mr McBride: I actually noticed when I looked at the 
It of those who requested to appear and those who are 
)pearing, it is somewhat of a forgiving group that is smat- 
ited with a dose of people like ourselves, but I am not 
\rprised. 
















bit. We even had spouses of NDP candidates telling us 
bw good the budget was, so I would not really have 
kpected much else from that type of indication. I really do 
bt have any other questions for you at this time. 
Mr McBride: It would be helpful for me to know, not 
bing that politically astute or aligned, what parties you 
-ople are— 

Mr Christopherson: Since my microphone is on— 
| You will know at the end of it, I can assure you. 


Mr McBride: We can guess from your comments. 
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Mr Christopherson: Up to the middle here on this 
side is the government. My two colleagues who just asked 
the questions are PC and our three friends on the other side 
are the Liberal Party. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for an interesting, well-pre- 
sented point of view, one I do not, obviously, entirely 
agree with. However, you have obviously done your 
homework and you have brought forward a sincere con-. 
cern you have and I respect that and appreciate you partici- 
pating in these hearings. 

A couple of things I would like to mention and then a 
direct question. One is that it is interesting, when one talks 
about tax increases, that this government’s first piece of 
legislation was not to stack the GST on top of the provin- 
cial sales tax in the middle of a recession, keeping $500 
million in the pockets of consumers. That was our first 
measure, and I just think that needs to be stated. 

I will move on to an acknowledgement that in the 
paper yesterday there were reports that Mulroney’s federal 
Tories, who are sort of juxtapositioned as the alternative to 
what we have done and are supposedly the fiscally respon- 
sible party in the political sphere, their projected deficit of 
$30 billion may now be miscalculated to the point where 
their miscalculation is greater than our entire deficit. They 
are projecting a possible $40-billion deficit, as opposed to 
$30 billion projected, over ours, which is $9.7 billion— 


Interjection. 


Mr Christopherson: Let me get my thing out and 
then you can respond, sir, and I hope you will. 

| just think it needs to be pointed out that no one has a 
corner on sanctimony, nobody has a corner on fiscal re- 
sponsibility, and I think we ought to be looking at that. 
Bear in mind that this economy is 40% of the Canadian 
economy, so there is a relevance there. 

I would like to talk about a statement that one of you 
made, and I am sorry, I cannot remember which one, that 
there is this perception that people feel the government 
takes the approach that we are spending beyond our 
means, and that we need to recognize we are in a different 
world, not the spending 1970s. 

There are some economists who are supporting what 
we have done. One of them has said that it is not so much 
the dollar deficit value that matters in a province but rather 
the ability of a province to pay it, and when it is only 12% 
of all the revenues collected to pay the debt, we are main- 
taining, and are supported by a number of economists, that 
it is not unreasonable for us during a time of recession to 
support that kind of debt payment. 

My question to you is, when we talked about living 
beyond— 

Mr McBride: I am sorry. Who is the economist you 
were referring to? 

Mr Christopherson: Oh, I do not have the name. I 
can get you the name. We can get it, probably before you 
leave here. 

My question is directly to you. If we are living beyond 
our means and you really believe we should not have spent 
the money we did and we should cut back, what would 
you say to the disabled in Ontario who have always felt 
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that they lived in a different world? They were not getting 
support when there were boom times; to be told they can- 
not have them in recessionary times is very difficult for 
them to accept, many of them living below poverty level. 
What would you say to families that need housing; con- 
struction workers who came here this morning and said 
that if it were not for the measures in this budget, the 
$700-million anti-recession invested in capital projects 
which will return something to society, a lot of their mem- 
bers would have been out of work; to municipalities who, 
if we flatlined as the previous government did in good 
times, would be passing on higher property taxes to small 
business, which you are as concerned about as we are; to 
boards of education which would be in the same circum- 
stances? What would you tell all those people, in the con- 
text that this debt is at least arguably manageable, who are in 
need and who look to the provincial government to be there? 


Mr Slattery: Before I address those point by point, I 
am curious. For example, your case of the handicapped: 
when they were making their presentation to you and were 
asking for more money for a variety of reasons—and | 
think they are legitimate—did you ask them where they 
thought the money would come from? 


The Chair: Excuse me, but we are running out of 
time here. I would appreciate if you wound up. 


Mr Slattery: Certainly I think it is a little unfair to 
place that responsibility on us. 


Mr Christopherson: But we have that responsibility 
and we think it is unfair to ignore that. I am sorry, Mr Chair. 


Mr Phillips: He did not say to cut the spending. 


Mr Slattery: I did not say that. I did not say to cut the 
spending. I was wondering whether you asked those peo- 
ple who were requesting additional funds where they 
thought those funds were going to come from. I suspect 
not. So you are putting that burden on us, and not neces- 
sarily asking other people to make that allocation choice. 


Mr Sutherland: You mentioned your Environics poll 
and you said that 65% wanted a balanced budget by four 
years. Did you also ask the question, would they want a 
balanced budget in four years if it meant a drastic cutback 
in social services? Because I think that is the crux of the 
issue. People say they oppose a deficit, but they also want 
the services. 


Mr McBride: Listen, there is no question that every- 
one says, “Well, yes, we’d love a balanced budget,” and 
then when everyone says, “Well, we’re going to cut you 
and cut you,” everyone starts to backpedal a bit. But the 
whole point is that someone has to make these tough deci- 
Sions and you are not making them. 


Mr Kwinter: I have three observations I would like to 
get your comment on. One borders on the last question. 
The NDP claims that most people, and we have certainly 
seen it in our travels in the north, are supporting this bud- 
get. They say, “The people who’ve been appearing before 
us all support the budget.” If you take a look at who they 
are, you can tell before they even say anything where they 
are going to be. Your poll shows something different, and I 
would like to get your comment on that. 
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Second, we have had many people who are support 
the budget claim that business and the wealthy are | 
paying enough and that they should be paying more 
would like your comments on that. ; 


Mr McBride: Well, that is misguided. 


Mr Kwinter: Finally, I would like your comme 
where in the very first line you say your goal is to rew 
the budget. What do you think your chances are? | 


Mr McBride: I will just address the goal. All you ( 
do is give it your best shot. It is not law yet. We have 
keep hammering away, we have to keep showing up 
these things, we have to keep in front of the press, we he 
to harness that support that is out there, just keep hammer 
away at them. ) 

The poll suggests, and the less scientific demonstrati 
of that is these letters that we are receiving from across { 
province, thousands of letters, that we touched a ir 
nerve. People out there are upset. All we can do is try 
appeal to the government to adhere to what the majority 
Ontarians are telling them. ) 

We are hoping that as a result of the backlash th 
receive they will be more responsible in years 2, 3 and 
So we think there is an opportunity for them to rewrite. | 
do not necessarily have great hopes for this year, but { 
the future years. All you can do is give it your best shi 
keep hammering away, try to effect damage control 
the very least, make people aware so that they don 
get in again. 





Mr Slattery: I enjoy the concept that business andt 
rich should pay more. It has in it the idea, “I shouldn’t p 
more, it should be somebody else, somebody else’s 1 
sponsibility.” “We need prisons, but not in my back yai 
somebody else’s.” Dumps—the same sort of thing: ever 
one else is going to have to carry the load for this indivi 
ual. Unfortunately, that is not the reality. It is a collecti 
cause we are supposed to be working towards. | 

In that whole idea that business should pay, the 
seems to be a belief that business is some third party that 
unrelated to the population at large. People invest in bu: 
ness. It is people who own business. It is people who a 
employed at business. Business is just made up of a colle 
tion of people. I do not really think that you should | 
discouraging your producing sector with excessive taxé 
because if it cannot produce competitively, it will not! 
producing. That means those people who invested will lo 
money, those people who had jobs will no longer ha’ 
jobs, and they will have much less. | 

So I think you should be encouraging your producti: 
Sector to produce, not disadvantaging it with heavy ti 
burdens. Ontario is already one of the most taxed jurisdi 
tions in North America. To further burden them with ta 
you further reduce their ability to maintain wages and é 
those other things. I would rather see production less bu 
dened and maybe more taxes collected in a fairer, use 
charge kind of manner. 


Mr McBride: I just wanted to address that quickly. | 


The Chair: I am just going to give them one mo 
minute for a quick question. | 
| 
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Ir Phillips: I appreciate many of the comments and 


yt necessarily totally agree with all of them, but I think 
present a good view and I would agree with you that 
is at least $10 billion worth of new taxes built in here 
der to hit numbers of $8-billion to $9-billion deficits. 
‘think you are right in those respects. I think you 
sed on the next three years as a big problem. 

ne way I think the government is going to try and 
over the deficit is with the capital account fund—I 
ot know whether your group has had a chance to look 
or not—but essentially put all that into debt. If you are 
siness, you have $5 billion worth a year of what I 
id call depreciation. They are going to hide all that in 
| and next year they are going to say, “The deficit is 
billion.” Have you had a chance to look at the capital 






















Mr Slattery: We have looked at it and we tend to 
le with you, but whenever you are looking at govern- 
it documents it really is a frustrating process because 
jare never certain as to what the numbers are really 
ag you. They all add up and that looks pretty sharp, 
what is the meaning behind the numbers? Because 
ae process, because of the secrecy, because of the 
| they do their accounting on a cost basis, there are 
sorts of possibilities for some smoke and mirrors 
ies. 

Mr Phillips: I would welcome your comments on 





The Chair: I would like to thank you for appearing 
wre the committee. Have a good day. 

The group that was coming on at 2:30 was unable to 
fe it, so the next group, which will be the Ontario 
ses’ Association, will be coming on at 3 o’clock. This 
imittee will recess for 25 minutes. 

The committee recessed at 1433. 
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ONTARIO NURSES’ ASSOCIATION 


The Chair: We will call on the Ontario Nurses’ Asso- 
ion. I would like to welcome you here to the standing 
amittee on finance and economic affairs on the budget 
lew. You will have half an hour for your presentation. 
hat half an hour, try to save some time for a question 
| answer period which will be divided equally among 
\three parties. Would you please identify yourself for 
isard and you can begin. 

Ms O'Neill: Good afternoon. My name is Shelley 
Neill and I am a registered nurse employed at Women’s 
lege Hospital. I am the president of Local 80 of the 
ario Nurses’ Association for Women’s College Hospi- 
|The Ontario Nurses’ Association has established a leg- 
|tive committee and I represent Toronto. 

iI am here today to discuss my views of the current 
Iget. I intend to show you documentation which will 
Inonstrate clearly that nurses in this province were on 
| leading edge of cutting health care costs. When Mi- 
el Wilson brought down his federal budget, he prided 
hself on saving $5 billion because of his reduced trans- 
/payments to the provinces. This strategy of divide and 
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conquer and putting the responsibility on to the provinces 
is at its finest. The federal government gets off the hook 
for fiscal mismanagement and the province is left holding 
the bag. On closer examination, there are no savings to the 
people of this province. Five billion dollars of our current 
debt is directly related to a decrease in revenues—you 
cannot collect income tax when 250,000 people are out of 
work—and federal savings as they cut back dollars from 
health care, education and social assistance. 

In Ontario, the health care budget consumes one third 
of the total provincial budget. So when the media and 
opposition parties demand that we cut government spend- 
ing, are you saying to the 55,000 nurses that once again we 
should have been patient, that it is a recession and we 
should be grateful that we even have a job? Nurses heard 
this song and dance back in the early 1980s. My compli- 
ments to the current government for recognizing my 
worth. 

There are no stories about a nursing shortage now, and 
in fact there never was a shortage—only a shortage of 
nurses working. When the Ontario Hospital Association 
comes up with 103 ways to improve my work life, you 
know something is dreadfully wrong. 

My expertise is health and I have brought a 1977 news- 
letter that the Ontario Nurses’ Association produced in re- 
sponse to the government’s determination to introduce a 
constraint program. The Minister of Health was Dennis 
Timbrell. He now heads the Ontario Hospital Association. 
He did not listen to the nurses in the province in 1977, so I 
doubt that relations with the OHA are going to improve in 
the near future. 

When you look at the recommendations, it will be déja 
vu for some of you. For some, it will be in a speech you 
read last week, and free of charge to those of you who 
wish to use it in upcoming speeches. I had considered 
selling these recommendations to the Honourable Mr 
Bouchard for a nominal fee. You have a copy of the rec- 
ommendations in the brief that I gave you and I just want 
you to look at a few of them. 

In 1977, we recommended funding for a nurse practi- 
tioner. It is well documented that nurses can do 60% of 
what a doctor does. According to the College of Nurses of 
Ontario, we do not have a nurse practitioner program. We 
recommended increased funding of the home care program 
and establishing long-term home care programs through- 
out the province. That was in 1977, and we seem to be 
close to implementing some of that now. We recom- 
mended that the government commission and finance a 
comprehensive study into manpower and productivity in 
nursing services. I believe the ministry is now planning to 
establish a health planning/resource planning agency. We 
also recommended that we look at communities managing 
their own health care and that we look closely at Quebec 
and the way it does it. Quebec has decentralized its health 
care system by making 11 regional authorities and 160 
community health and social services centres. I caution 
you not to have another layer of bureaucracy. 

In conclusion, it said that we should be a part of the 
planning process. In 1989, regulation 581/88 was intro- 
duced whereby nurses were to be involved in hospital 
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planning. It is now 1991. The success is moderate, but I 
would not say completely successful. 

There is something very wrong when constraints are 
brought in and costs still keep rising. I would suggest that 
a public inquiry be done into hospital spending and, failing 
that, the Provincial Auditor should have greater access to 
how hospitals spend their money. For example, in a March 
1986 article in Hospital News, Vickery Stoughton said that 
the merging of the Toronto Western Hospital and the To- 
ronto General Hospital would save approximately $10 mil- 
lion: “We know this merger can save both institutions 
money. That money can be redirected to the programs doc- 
tors want for the patients they serve.” 3 

The operation budget in 1986 was $230 million, and 
four years later their budget is $323 million. That is an 
increase in spending of 50%. You do not blame this on 
Salaries, because there were no significant wage increases 
in that time frame. The media have been reporting that 
hospitals are crying the blues and closing beds as a result 
of the nurses’ contract. Bed closures are too easy and hos- 
pital administrators refuse to look at what is going on 
internally. 

Do any of you remember the ad that the Ontario 
Nurses’ Association had in the paper when it found that 
hospitals were paying $37.50 an hour for agency nurses? 
Are you aware that hospitals in Metropolitan Toronto have 
their own nursing agency? The company is known as Car- 
ecor Health Services Inc and it charges $28.95 a hour, but 
it pays the nurse only $18.40. This company is operating 
on taxpayers’ money. There is more to this company than 
just a nursing agency. They purchase bulk equipment, 
among various other things. The concern I have now is 
that this company is facing financial difficulties. 

Nurses worked for agencies because the salaries were 


slightly better. They could work shifts according to their - 


lifestyle and could work more hours than the hospital 
would allow them. How many dollars did hospitals waste 
when all they had to do was treat their staff with respect 
and understanding? I would recommend that the Ministry 
of Health audit this company and find out exactly what is 
going on. 

As president of a local, I can remember that a member 
was refused steady evenings, and then I found out the 
administrator was on the nursing committee of Carecor. I 
was not a happy camper. There is a new nursing theory out 
there called case management; that is, we manage patient 
care from start to finish. Pretty novel. The previous gov- 
ernment gave the Toronto Hospital a $500,000 funding 
grant to implement this program. Their current vice-presi- 
dent of nursing was the consultant brought in to implement 
the program, and as of the end of 1990 she was still listed 
as the president of the Center for Case Management in the 
United States. 

Think back to our recommendations in 1977. Nurses 
have always had the capability and knowledge, but hospi- 
tals have done little to recognize or build on our cost-effec- 
tiveness. This government, despite what the media have 
portrayed, has taken some very positive initiatives: tak- 
ing away perks of judges, giving native people the right 
to discipline their own, the OMA agreement; looking at 
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out-of-country health spending; and laying a timetab] 
social reform. The setting up of the Fair Tax Commis 
and the Treasury Board are long overdue. The real « 
lenge is how to spend the public’s money in the ; 
effective way. | 

Does the debt make me nervous? Sure it does. 
cutting government spending has not worked to cut 
federal debt, so why is it assumed that it would wor 
Ontario? 
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The Chair: We will start off with the governme 
question from Mr Sutherland. ) 


Mr Sutherland: I have a couple of questions. T 
has been a new agreement with the nurses in term 
salary, and I think the general consensus, at least I hea 
that it has gone a long way to rectifying some past in 
tices in terms of what nurses feel they should be paid. | 

I was wondering if you could give us some comn 
in terms of overall participation in the health care proc 
in the decision-making process, in the process of plam 
and priorities, whether you are seeing progress in that; 
as well, for nurses being at the table. | 


Ms O’Neill: I would not say that the progress 
been satisfying. I can speak from experience for Wom 
College Hospital where we went through a major shif 
management. The management is beginning to recog 
what I can do, and we are involved in committees. Ikr 
that in the States they have nursing community centres 
we do a lot of things that are done in a general GP’s offic 
still think we are a long way off. I think it has to be legisla 

I think hospitals can service their communities fi 
within. When you say community-based programs, it is 
airy-fairy, with all due respect. You do not say what j 
you want to do in the community, and when I think 
northern Ontario where the hospital is the hub of the c 
munity, there is nothing wrong with that hospital provid 
programs within its institution, and I think instituti 
have to change their mindsets. | 


Mr Sutherland: Maybe we could pick up on t 
You talked about community-based health care, and it\ 
quite interesting looking through your publication fr 
iowa | 


Ms O’Neill: You should be shocked. 


Mr Sutherland: They seem to be all the same isst 
This committee and governments as a whole hear a lot 
ideas of how we can save money, and there seems to 
consensus that we can save lots of money in the hec 
care system. But it is the process of getting there, beca 
you cannot tear down the current system one day and g¢ 
the new system the next. The process of getting there 
be very costly in the meantime and the government’s 
sources are limited. Do you have any thoughts on that? 
you think the process of getting to where we can s: 
money can be done more effectively and cheaper? 


Ms O’Neill: I am going to pull you back to 19 
There was an opportunity then to start the process, an 
was not. You have to start somewhere and I think shc 
term pain is long-term gain. You have to start. When y 
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hospitals to get funding for expanded programs, then 
expanded programs should spell out exactly what 
overnment or any government wants, and hospitals 
to comply. Give them an inch and they will take a 
You have to set it out clearly. 


(s M. Ward: You work in a hospital setting but I am 
you are fairly familiar with what is going on in the 
is and doctors’ offices too. A woman in my riding 
works in a medical clinic was speaking to me a few 
s ago about the lack of movement towards preventive 
rather than treatment. Do you have any comments on 
rourself, that there has not been much movement to- 
; that? It is something that she is very interested in. 
ou think there has been any change in emphasis towards 
itive programs in the community clinics and so on? 

{s O’Neill: We are starting. I think the boards of 
a in the municipalities have a large role to play in that. 


h I say expanded programs, hospitals have to get on 





sll. 

ls M. Ward: It does not have to be in a clinic or that 
‘of thing. We tend to think of the hospital for the 
nent of serious— 

As O’Neill: I know you do. 

fis M. Ward: That is probably the wrong mode of 
zht, though. 

Ms O’Neill: That is what they traditionally have been. 
pw at Women’s College Hospital and other hospitals 
are doing well-baby clinics, and that is preventive 
ih care. That is just a start. So there is some role for 
itals and there is some role for programs in the community. 
wr Jamison: We have had a number of presenters 
rate that they would have liked to have seen a broad 
te on public service wages, including nursing. Could 
tell me what you would have seen as the effect of a 
2 freeze in the nursing sector, beyond of course a lab- 
disruption? 

Ms O’Neill: I think we would have continued to ser- 
|Carecor and expanded its budget. I put in another bill 
SRT, where they were charging $37.50 an hour. So I 
« we would have seen their revenues expanded and I 
« you would have seen more nurses leave and not stay. 
hen what do you do? It would not have been cost-ef- 
ve to say to me “Five per cent, that is all you get, and 
have to live with that.” 

Mr B. Ward: As in a wage freeze. 

Ms O'Neill: Yes. I would have been gone. 

Mr Phillips: I was interested in ONA’s feeling that 
of the good things that has happened is the Ontario 
jical Association agreement. I gather that ONA thinks 
‘is a good step forward. 

Ms O’Neill: It is a start. . 

Mr Phillips: What elements of it particularly pleased you? 
Ms O'Neill: They were back at the table. When extra 
ing was stopped, I think you can look at the figures and 
| that fee-for-service costs for the Ministry of Health 
it up considerably. I think you had to have the doctors 
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back at the table, because they do control to such a large 
extent. So in that sense, ONA was happy that at least 
somebody is talking, and that is a start. 

Mr Phillips: The joint management committee you 
support? 

Ms O'Neill: Yes. 

Mr Phillips: The thing you mention in your brief that 
does seem to be happening—and I will be interested in 
seeing the final numbers—is that quite a number of beds 
are closing around the province, many of them perma- 
nently. Maybe many of them should close. Maybe we have 
too many hospital beds. 

Ms O'Neill: Possibly. 


Mr Phillips: Does ONA have a point of view on the 
real impact of those bed closures? 

Ms O'Neill: Not a position paper or a statement. 
When we talk about it at the legislative committee of 
ONA, it is: “Yes, maybe we do have too many beds out 
there. How can we use them more effectively?” I know we 
are starting to see a very fast turnaround in surgery beds. 
We are doing laparoscopic gall bladder surgery and pa- 
tients are in and out in two days rather than five or six. 
That is an improvement. We still feel there are too many 
chronic care beds in acute institutions, that acute beds are 
being used by too many chronic care patients, and that is a 
concern. We support long-term care reform. It has got to 
get going. 

Mr Phillips: So, as we see in the fall more beds closing, 
ONA’s feeling is that is— 

1520 

Ms O’Neill: I did not say it was okay. I think ONA’s 
position is that we will be monitoring the bed closures 
themselves and take each situation on its own merit. The 
Wellesley Hospital cut back on a large deficit and did not 
have to close a great number of beds. Women’s College 
came through with a deficit and did not have to close a 
great number of beds. Toronto East General has decided to 
go the route of shutting down 70 beds and that takes care 
of its deficit. ONA is saying, if you are going to close the 
beds, make sure you are doing it for the right reasons. 

Mr Phillips: Is it monitoring it? 

Ms O’Neill: Yes, we are watching it. 

Mr Phillips: In a formal sense? 

Ms O'Neill: Yes. I, as the local president, send in re- 
ports to ONA when I have notification of layoff. I have 
had one layoff at Women’s College. 

The Chair: You still have about two minutes left, Mr 
Phillips. 

Mr Phillips: I appreciate your thinking in terms of 
how we manage the health care budget, because it proba- 
bly will not get any easier. I know the feeling is the feds 
should give more money, but frankly, the feds are broke. 
They are bankrupt; they have no money. It would be nice 
to try and get it out of them, but— 

Ms O’Néeill: Yes, but then Michael Wilson listed it as 
a saving. As much as this government has to look at how it 
spends its resources, so does the federal government. I do 
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not think spending $100,000 on a speechwriter is appropriate. 
Everybody has to look to themselves. 


Mr Phillips: Sure. I just wanted any thoughts you 
have for us. I realize your suggestion here is a more formal 
investigation of hospital spending. 

Ms O’Neill: I do not know whether ONA would like 
to see a public inquiry into how hospitals spend their 
money. My personal view is I would like to see a public 
inquiry into Carecor. 

Mr Phillips: My last question is: the nurses were sup- 
posed to be represented on hospital committees across the 
province. How well has that happened? 

Ms O’Neill: Until the former Minister of Health, Eli- 
nor Caplan, threatened the issue of money, “If you do not 
behave, I won’t give you any money.” That is when things 
started to move, but until then, there was not much movement. 

Mr Phillips: Has it happened now? 


Ms O’Neill: To some extent. There are still the odd 
occasions when you have people called up for a meeting 
and the meeting date has been changed and no one has 
been notified. 


The Chair: I will have to go on to Mr McLean. 

Mr McLean: I have how many minutes? 

The Chair: Six minutes. 

Mr McLean: That will give me more than enough 
time. The first question I have is the fact of chronic care 
wards. Almost every hospital in Ontario has a ward full of 
chronic care patients. 

Ms O'Neill: You are correct. 


Mr McLean: For many years I have been advocating 
to get those people out into a homey setting, into a nursing 
home or some type of place where they feel more like 
living. 

Ms O’Neill: So is ONA. 

Mr McLean: I have been at that since Dennis 
Timbrell was minister, and I did not get any further than 
you have, I guess. 

Ms O’Neill: Or Dennis. 


Mr McLean: It disturbs me to see those people lying 
there looking at a roof and not seeing a green tree or 
anything. I cannot, for the life of me, understand why the 
Ministry of Health is not saying we have to have more 
homes for these people. Do you know why? I do not. 


Ms O’Neill: ONA came out with that position in 
1977. It is now 14 years later, and we have had a number 
of ministers of Health, so to turn around and say this cur- 
rent one or even the Minister of Community and Social 
Services—it has been there and everybody knows it is there. 
Let’s just get off, start doing it; stop whining and do it. 

Mr McLean: I do not know why they do not. I wish 
they would. 

The other question I had, and I have been for some 
years indicating the same thing, people go to the medical 
profession whether it is an office call or wherever and they 
have a health card, which they have now, that they could 
get a receipt for what the cost of that visit was. Do you 
think that would be an advantage if the patient knew what 
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their services were costing them? You might 
“Well, why?” 

Ms O’Neill: I can tell you a personal story. I drop 
a window on my hand and I went into emergency ar 
knew, from my background, there was not going to 
anything wrong with my hand, but I thought I would ch 
it out. I got a bill and it was $80, and I will never, ¢ 
waste an emergency visit again. I do not think you ° 





send it to each person personally. We do not have to 

people like they are children, but I think that if we let 
public know exactly what the costs are, then that wouk 
appropriate. That is another layer of bureaucracy. I thin 
is a waste of money. | 


Mr McLean: Yes, if people knew. | 


Ms O’Neill: If you gave the general public an ind; 
tion what emergency services cost, that would be to sc 
degree appropriate. | 

Mr McLean: Right. I meet people in my area, so I 
pretty well up on what you are talking about. I apprec 
your brief today. 


The Chair: I would like to thank you for coming { 
ward to the standing committee on finance and econot 
affairs representing your organization. a 


ONTARIO MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Chair: I will call on the Ontario Medical Assc 
ation. Welcome to the standing committee on finance ; 
economic affairs on the budget review. You will have ( 
half-hour for your presentation. In that one half-hour, try 
save some time near the end for a question and ans\ 
period which will be divided equally among the three p 
ties. If you would not mind identifying yourself 
Hansard, then you can begin. 


Dr Linton: Thank you for allowing us to appear. l 
name is Adam Linton. I am a professor of medicine at 
University of Western Ontario and I am the president 
the Ontario Medical Association. | 

Analysis of government’s fiscal policy is, thank go 
ness, not generally within the mandate of the OMA. Co 
ments therefore do not address the general econon 
issues this committee is addressing, but only those wel 
lieve are pertinent to health care funding. The OMA has, 
necessity, focused much of its attention on this topic j 
some years because we believe previous constraint mi 
sures have begun to impinge upon the delivery and qual 
of health care. We therefore commend government’s co: 
mitment to the maintenance of our health care system a 
the tacit recognition that this will call for continui 
fiscal support. | 

The background to this is that Ontario, in comm 
with all the other provinces and indeed with all industri 
ized nations, faces the intractable difficulty of health ‘ 
costs which are rising faster than most other econon 
indicators. Health care, as I am sure you all know we 
accounts for about one third of Ontario’s budget and o\ 
the past decade spending has increased by an average 
12% a year. | 














The principal driving forces, not only in Ontario but in 
other provinces and all other developed countries, appear } 


| 
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he rapid expansion of technology, which seems to be 
strainable, and the increased demand for services, both 
vhich promote continuing increase in the utilization of 
system. Clearly the resulting fiscal problems have been 
serbated by the recession. 

Although these upward pressures on cost have been 
-ating for some years, I believe the Canadian provinces 
» been relatively successful in sustaining a very high 
lity of health care system which is much prized by the 
lic. Indeed, I selected it to practise in myself and I 
kk it is much appreciated both here and abroad. The 
scts of its universality and accessibility attract interna- 
al attention, and in the United States many authorities 
om system as something at which they should be aiming. 
There is, however, now increasing doubt whether the 
dards we presently maintain can still be maintained in 
face of the mounting fiscal pressures. We have esti- 
led that in Ontario the combined effects of increased 
ization, lower provincial revenue and cuts in federal 
isfer payments would have resulted in a health care fund- 
deficit of close to $1.8 billion in the current fiscal year. 

If such a deficit were passed on to the health care 
em, the consequences would obviously be devastating. 
have provided you with some examples of manipula- 
is to the system which would result in savings of $1.8 
ion. For example, you could save that by closing 1,600 
pital beds, which would be more than one one fifth of 
'province’s total. You could achieve the same saving by 
sing 130 of the acute-care hospitals in smaller commu- 
les or you could save the same amount by reducing 
idical services by one half. 

|Obviously none of these options is acceptable or likely, 
‘they illustrate the fact that the degree of reduction in 
ding could be achieved only by very significant reduc- 
: in the level of service and likely the withholding of 
























e needed medical care. 


0 
ae cnment has a responsibility to manage its re- 
irces effectively and health care costs require special 
ention because of their magnitude and sustained growth. 
though we still spend less than the US on health care— 
\% of goods and services produced in the province ver- 
| about 11.1% in the US—we now spend per capita on 
alth more than all other countries which have compre- 
asive health care systems. We spend about $1,680 per 
»ita, more than anyone else with the exception of the 
, which of course does not have a comprehensive system. 

| We do not believe that support of the health care sys- 
a, or lack of support, has yet produced a fiscal crisis in 
: province. We believe society will eventually have to 
termine the share of resources it wishes to devote to 
alth care. Before that happens, government and the med- 
il profession have a shared responsibility to ensure that 
» right care is provided to the right people in the most 
‘ective way possible. I have no doubt that increased ef- 
stiveness in the delivery of health care has consider- 
‘le potential to reduce the rate of growth of costs, and 
‘the same time to maintain or improve accessibility 
id quality. 



















The recent milestone agreement between govern- 
ment and the OMA offers an opportunity for a co-opera- 
tive approach to promoting the effective use of scarce 
resources. We believe we are now in one of the few juris- 
dictions where the medical profession and government are 
in a position to collaborate over these very tricky issues, 
and collaboration is certainly more likely to succeed than was 
the adversarial and confrontational mode we previously saw. 

You should not, however, be unaware of the difficulties 
which will have to be overcome if we are to do this. The 
large savings which can be achieved are undoubted and the 
primary areas to target, in our opinion, will be physician 
resources, technology control and the development of opti- 
mal practice policies. 

The issue of the number of doctors, as you know, is a 
very complex one. It is confounded by a lack of knowl- 
edge of what the need is and by the issue of maldistribu- 
tion.both by specialty and by geography. For example, in 
my own region in London, in the city there is one physi- 
cian to 350 people, whereas in Huron county there is one 
physician to 1,300 people. That was the subject of a recent 
large piece in the London Free Press, finding out the diffi- 
culty which the people in the rural areas are having in 
finding family doctors and specialists. 

The issue of addressing this is a difficult one and I 
believe it will require input not only from the medical 
profession, but also from other health care groups and 
from the public in general. 

Control of technology is also required and it may be 
even more difficult because we have no system to control 
it at all at the moment. New technology, if you include 
new drugs as technology, simply sweeps on to the market 
driven by the usual market forces, by the manufacturers, 
by researchers and by the increasingly sophisticated pub- 
lic, and we have no system of trying to decide before a 
new technology hits the street whether it is in fact an im- 
provement or even as good as previous technology. 

Finally we have now begun to recognize that much of 
what we do in medical practice is not supported by solid 
proof of benefit. This is in large part due to the lack of 
strong data on outcomes of medical treatment, and also 
from the increasing and really quite severe complexity of 
modern medical decision-making. 

I think these things have made it clear to the medical 
profession that we must now try to rein in these expendi- 
tures, preferably by the profession itself developing and 
promulgating practice policies aimed at the cost-conscious 
provision of high quality care. We can only do this if we 
are in a co-operative situation with government in order to 
devise methods of controlling the diffusion of technology. 
Only by mutual effort can we hope to promote mecha- 
nisms that will steer medical practice into patterns which 
will be both frugal and effective and of high quality. 

We are aware that medicare remains the most cher- 
ished of all our social programs and that the challenge we 
all face is to keep it working. The Ontario Medical Associ- 
ation would like to work with government in pursuit of 
this end. 

Mr Phillips: Thank you for the thoughtful presenta- 
tion. I think you identified some of the really thorny issues 
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we are all going to have to wrestle with, such as technol- 
ogy, even at what stage one continues to apply all the 
technological advantages we have. 

The one I want to chat a little bit about is the OMA 
agreement because it is a milestone and I want to make 
sure I am clear on it. The first part is on the financial side: 
My understanding is that after two years—it is a seven- 
year financial agreement—everything is subject to arbitra- 
tion, the threshold not in the fee schedule, but in the size of 
the fee pod. Is that correct? 


Dr Linton: Yes, that is essentially correct. I do not 
have the agreement with me. I did not realize it was a topic 
for discussion. 


Mr Phillips: I think it is important because two or 
three years from now there perhaps could be arbitration 
and it is the arbitrator who will make that decision. 

The joint management committee, which I think is the 
other big thing in it: What issues do you see being taken 
there? My understanding is that it requires three of the five 
OMA representatives to agree to things before they can be 
passed; that is the way I read the agreement. What items 
would you see being resolved at the joint management 
committee? 


Dr Linton: We have discussed it in some detail in the 
light of what we hope will go there and also in the light of 
the experience we had on the Scott task force, because that 
was in a sense a kind of mini joint management committee 
which did not work too well but taught us some lessons. I 
think the joint management committee will have to operate 
in four domains. 

The first of these domains is that it will have to super- 
vise the care and maintenance of the agreement. We hope 
that can be done, the nitty-gritty of the funding and the 
implementation of the agreement over the years, by a 
small, technically qualified committee without perhaps too 
much intervention by the JMC itself. 

The second topic it will have to address is physician 
resources. This is a prime concern of government and it is 
a prime concern of ours. Up until now we have all pussy- 
footed around it but never produced any satisfactory solution. 
I think that is domain number two. 

The third one is technology control. As I have men- 
tioned, we have no system. It has been advocated for years 
that a system be developed, but no one has ever done it 
because the difficulties which surround the development of 
a system to control technology are substantial. Just as one 
example, clearly if you develop a system which inhibits 
the fusion of a new technology, then you are going to be 
interfering with a pharmaceutical company or something 
which is engaged in the legitimate pursuit of trade and.all 
sorts of complications of that nature. But it has to be ad- 
dressed. We think technology control is number three. 

Number four, we think, is the development of optimal 
practice patterns, because there is no doubt we spend a lot 
of money at the moment on procedures which are un- 
proven and maybe being provided to the wrong people at 
the wrong time. That is perhaps where the biggest potential 
for savings exists and optimal practice patterns simply 
have to be developed. 


Mr Phillips: I happen to think one of our big ch; 
lenges is how we are going to manage the health care fie] 
In terms of your best cut at where the opportunities are { 
being more economical and more efficient—I do not wa 
to quibble about the definition of that—do you have a 
intuition of where that may be? | 


Dr Linton: Yes. I think it is in technology control a 
practice patterns because that is where most of the moni 
goes. As simple examples, with collaboration between ti 
profession and the government on the joint manageme 
committee, you might decide to produce a list of dm 
which were approved. Britain has a thing called “the n 
tional formula” which identifies those drugs that are. 
proven efficacy, lists their prices, recommends them and: 
on. | 





There are a lot of drugs used at the moment that a 
more expensive than equally valid alternatives, but you ¢ 
not have a system to promote the use of the cheape 
drugs, as just a simple example. There are hundreds | 
these in the practice of medicine. | 


Mr Phillips: The thrust for many of us is to mo 
community-based care. I realize that is tough to define, b 
it is to move away from as much institutionalization as y 
can. Is that something the OMA has a point of view o1 
Are we on the right track there? | 


Dr. Linton: Yes. We agree with that entirely. I think 
has to be modified a little bit by the fact that as beds a 
cut, the severity of illness of the people who are occupyir 
the remaining beds increases, and the extent to which or 
can move these patients out into the community is r 
stricted. But as was said in a previous presentation, the 
are a whole lot of patients at the moment who are, in o1 
view, in inappropriate accommodation for their degree 
illness. 
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Mr McLean: Northern Ontario, my understanding i 
has a hot pilot project in place. | 
Dr Linton: I am sorry. I missed that. 
Mr McLean: The Ministry of Health has a pilot pro 
ect in place. Can you give me a little detail on that? 
Dr Linton: A pilot project on what? | 
Mr McLean: I understand there is a community in th 
Fort Frances area where they want to use a form of cal 


whereby the people know exactly what the services co 
them. | 





Dr Linton: In Fort Frances, there are the beginning 
of what is called a comprehensive health organizatio 
which is simply a different way of funding the entire pr 
vision of health care within a region. It appears to t 
something that might be suitable for small areas in th 
north. That is the basic structure. Within that, I believe— 
do not know very much about this—there is a pilot proje: 
of a smart card, which contains more information than tk 
average health card and with which it is hoped to improv! 
prescribing habits and documentation of drugs taken an 
so on. I have seen no preliminary report on the effectiv( 
ness of this in Fort Frances. 
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hhere are a raft of these projects which have been done 
ther countries. I do not think there is any doubt that 
collection, and if there is one thing I have not men- 
d up to now, which is critical to improving the health 


system, it is better data. 


ly indicated that if the same thing had happened to her 
a, she would not have gone to the emergency, which 
'some $80. Do you believe in the theory that if a 
on knew what the charges were and what the costs 
: for health care, he would be more susceptible to 
2 it in a manner that he felt the need was most impor- 





r Linton: Unfortunately it does not seem to last 
. Five or six hospitals in southwestern Ontario tried 
, while to send out dummy bills, as it were, to patients 





iwe had done anything to change the demand. I think 
ple look at the bill and say, “My God, it’s expensive,” 
_ in a couple of weeks’ time, they have forgotten 
at it. 

Mr McLean: Teaching hospitals: I have a niece who 
ving to specialize in skin cancer. What percentage of a 
yital’s administration or cost would be for teaching 
‘ors a specific specialty—ears, nose and throat or what- 
2 What percentage of the hospital’s budget would go 
ards that? 

Dr Linton: I have not the faintest idea because the 
ling of academic medicine is another aspect of the 
ble system which badly needs to be re-examined. It is a 
mash of sources of funds and often they can hardly 
1 be identified. In my university, the medical school 
lives funds from the Ministry of Health, Ministry of 
leges and Universities, the hospitals, funds generated 
he doctors themselves, the Medical Research Council 
Sie all sorts of research agencies, the community, 
‘name it. There is a list as long as your arm. 

The source of funding for teaching is really hard to 
tify, but it is another major problem for the health care 
lem because as the funds generated by physicians from 
for service have diminished, as they did in the univer- 
/ centres at least, the money available for these teachers 
lass on to support the schools has diminished. In fact, 
‘had two departments that went bankrupt this year as a 
Alt, so academic medicine is in a state of potential col- 
se at the moment as a result of this completely incom- 
1ensible funding system. 

‘Mr McLean: What would you believe to be the area 
realth care that could be the most helpful in trying to 
ve some of our budgetary problems, and what category 
ild you put hospital administrators in? 


\Dr Linton: That is a tlemendous opportunity. 

The area in which I think the biggest realistic savings 
to be made is in the hospitals, and it is in the control of 
nology and drugs. I believe that is something the J MC 
\ld begin to do now which could produce significant 
efit. One of the few things the Scott task force did was 
iduce recommendations about who should be tested for 
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cholesterol and who should be treated. Had we been able 
to get those recommendations accepted, and they were sci- 
entifically accepted around the world, we would have 
saved something like $1.6 billion dollars; some enormous 
sum, I cannot remember how much it was, but a large sum. 
Where that failed was trying to get it actually incorporated 
into clinical practice, and that is something we have to get at. 

Hospital administrators are obviously very important 
people. I hope the government remembers that physicians 
have to have some input into hospitals as well. Hospital 
administrators seem to be gaining in numbers and strength 
all the time. There is no doubt we need management of the 
system because the Canadian health care system, and in 
Ontario in particular perhaps, is almost unmanaged. 

Mr Sutherland: It is a pleasure to see you here, Dr 
Linton, coming from such a fine medical school as the 
University of Western Ontario; it certainly has a good in- 
ternational reputation. 

I wanted to ask you several questions. You heard the 
presentation by the nurses, and they were supportive of the 
OMA agreement. Mr Phillips asked them about the joint 
management committee and I just wanted to ask you this: I 
have had a few people come to me and indicate that some- 
how this joint management committee will mean that doc- 
tors will take the leading role, or for some people who feel 
they already have the leading role, will continue to have 
the leading role in decision-making and planning. What is 
your sense of how this will bring in some of the other 
people who are health care providers? 


Dr Linton: I agree with you entirely. Indeed, I have 
been severely assaulted by my daughters, who are strong 
and powerful nurses, about the whole thing. We are very 
well aware that not only the nurses, but many other health 
care professionals are anxious about the fact that doctors 
appear to have regained the position of pre-eminence in 
the system. We are in the process of developing a system 
of advisory committees which, we hope, we will be able to 
build into the system, either on our side or perhaps even in 
a combined way with the government’s side. The JMC has 
not met and the government members are not identified, at 
least not to us as yet. So we have not been able to discuss 
that, but we already have had preliminary talks with some 
people about advisory committees which will, we hope, 
give these people the feeling that they are involved. The 
JMC allows each side to take anyone it likes to meetings, 
so it would not simply be a case of sitting in a back room 
and advising. With relevant issues, these people could go 
to the meeting. 

Mr Sutherland: I have another question regarding 
hospitals and transfers. I have talked to some of the people 
who work in my local hospital—there are three in my 
county, actually two in my riding—and through their pro- 
fessional groups they interact quite a bit with some of the 
people in the community of London. They have indicated 
to me that in some cases there are certain pieces of equip- 
ment the small hospitals have that are not fully utilized, 
yet in hospitals in the larger communities they have 
waiting lists. 
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It would seem, in some cases, that it may be cheaper to 
even have a shuttle to transfer them to the smaller hospitals 
to have routine-type testing done rather than purchase new 
pieces of equipment. Is that something you are familiar 
with, or you have heard a great deal about? I am just 
wondering if this is, in effect, one of the ways we can look 
at better management of the system and of the resources 
already allocated. 


Dr Linton: I cannot comment on specific instances 
since I am not entirely certain what kind of equipment you 
are talking about. But there is no doubt that across the 
system in general, in the small hospitals, medium size hos- 
pitals and large hospitals there is far too little co-ordination 
of activity. There is no doubt that by moving people 
around you could improve efficiency. 
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Mr Jamison: Welcome and thank you for your pre- 
sentation. It has been a major theme of the government to 
try to consult and build partnerships. I wonder, in your 
own opinion, do you consider this step as a good begin- 
ning point? Considering what you have said today, in as 
far as tracking and accounting for the moneys that come 
from the province is really a tremendously difficult thing 
to do, do you see that being beneficial both in the short and 
the long term? 

Dr Linton: Yes. I have worked in health care systems 
in the United Kingdom, the United States and here. I have 
studied health care systems in many other countries, and I 
do not have any doubt that the situation we have in this 
province at this moment has the greatest potential for a 
sensible solution—perhaps not the solution, but a sensible 
beginning of the solution—to these problems. Hopefully, if 
we can continue to work together in a collaborative sense, 
we will get better data. Once we get better data, we get better 
tracking. Once we get better tracking, we get better planning. 
Once we get better planning, we get better health care. 

Mr Phillips: My question is on the joint management 
committee. You answered part of it when you said it has 
not yet met. I gather the government’s side has five mem- 
bers, one being the deputy or his or her designate. What 
kind of budget do you see the joint management commit- 
tee needing to operate? 

Dr Linton: I make it clear, once again, that this is our 
view; we have not had a chance to discuss it with the 
government. I can tell you that one of the lessons we 
learned from the Scott task force, and one of the reasons it 
was less effective than it might have been, was the lack of 
a Significant supporting structure to do the work that was 
required. It is our belief that if the JMC is to realize its full 
potential, it will require a large supporting structure which 
will encompass the people who have the specific expertise 
to produce the kind of recommendations that are required. 

I told you at the beginning that none of this is going to 
be easy. It is not easy to write guidelines for medical prac- 
tice, and it is not easy to write guidelines for technology 
control. That is what McMaster and the Centre for Health 
Economics and Policy Analysis do all the time. The dif- 
ficulties are substantial, so there is no doubt that it will 
require a supporting body of significant size. I am no 
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expert at gauging how much that might be, but I am q 
certain that it is in the millions, and perhaps $10 mill 
$15 million or $20 million. I have no idea. : 

Mr McLean: Do you think Roger Sherman’s polic 
going to work with regard to the three basic principles 
has for sources of money for hospitals? ) 


Dr Linton: I am sorry, you have got me there. ’ 
will have to tell me more. 


Mr McLean: Mr Sherman is the president of the h 
pital that puts in hips and knee joints. He has a cont) 
with the Workers’ Compensation Board to evaluate we 
ers. You are not aware of that? | 

Dr Linton: No, I am not. ; 

Mr McLean: Okay, thank you. 


Mr Jamison: Where do you feel that there is pot 
tially—again I am not sure whether I have picked it 
properly or not—a major cost saving if we get our mut 
acts together? | 

Dr Linton: I will give you three for example: num 
one, if we could stop people using inappropriate drugs: 
non-hazardous medical conditions. As you are proba 
aware, many people prescribe antibiotics for viral inf 
tions, which is of no value, and indeed is a clinically in 
propriate practice. That is a lot of money. In the sa 
category is the use of highly expensive third-generat 
antibiotics for simple conditions. So that is one group 
things where there are substantial savings to be made. _ 

Number two would be if you looked more carefully 
new drugs and technology as they come down the pi 
and instead of just demanding, as we do now, that | 
manufacturers prove that these things are efficacious, 
that they do what they are said to do, you must also ask 
manufacturers to prove how they operate in practice, t 
not only do they work, but do they work better than’ 
gadget we used before? Many times the answer to that ¥ 
be no, but the price will often be higher. | 

The Chair: I would like to thank you for appeari 
before the standing committee on finance and econor 
affairs and the budget review. 5 | 








CANADIAN FEDERATION OF INDEPENDENT 
BUSINESS | 

The Chair: The next group is the Canadian Fede 
tion of Independent Business. Would they come forwé 
please. I believe you have a handout for the clerk to ha 
out. It looked like it took about three of you to carry tl 
brief in. I would like to welcome you here to the standi 
committee on finance and economics affairs and the bi 
get review. I hope it is in bold print there, because y 
have one half-hour for your presentation totally, and p 
haps you can save some time at the end within that ha 
hour for a question and answer period between the a 








parties. Before you start, would you just identify yours 
for the purpose of Hansard. You can begin. 

Ms Ganong: My name is Linda Ganong. I am { 
director of provincial affairs for Ontario of the Canadi 
Federation of Independent Business. With me are Cath 
ine Swift, our vice-president, research, and chief ecor 
mist; and Judith Andrew, our director of provincial polit 
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‘ill do our best to keep our presentation to about 15 
ies and leave about 15 minutes for questions. 

{s Swift: Hopefully we can keep it shorter than 15 
les. | 

le appreciate the opportunity to present the views of 
nall business community on the Ontario budget to 
day. As you probably know, the CFIB is a non-parti- 
olitical action organization representing about 88,000 
| and medium-sized businesses across Canada. We 
almost 40,000 of our members, almost half of our 
ership, in Ontario. We have members in all sectors, 
gions, and represent firms from the single proprietor- 
ight up to mid-sized firms with 400 or 500 employees. 

's you are aware, small firms are major contributors to 
aly the national economy, but naturally to the Ontario 
my. In 1989, for instance, the entire private sector in 
rio, about 97%, had less than 50 employees, and that 
pretty standard definition of small business. Small 
lesses in Ontario account for about one third of the 
ir force, and that compares favourably to national 
hers aS well. The most notable numbers, however, 
, in the job creation area. Over 80% of net new jobs, 
hat is even accounting for job losses and firms that go 
r and so on, over the last decade or so have come 
| small firms, so the job creation area is where the 
{ firms really distinguish themselves. We find that 
| in recessions as well as in periods of relatively strong 
omic growth. 

the 1991 budget was viewed very much as a water- 
'by small firms in this province. I think after the elec- 
‘of the new government last fall, small business and 
* groups, naturally, were watching the government’s 
lopment, and the 1991 budget really was a very bad 
al to the small and medium-sized business community. 
‘¢ were many elements in it that were perceived very 
tively. 

Naturally the deficit was a major one, but I think it was 
sven that so much. Everyone expected the deficit to 
tase this year. I think that was something everyone 
v, because we were in recession. Small business own- 
te certainly well enough informed to realize that trans- 
payments and so on would have to increase 
liderably. The real concern was that these high deficits 
ned to prevail for the duration of this government’s 
'. That is a major concern. 

| have heard a lot of justification of so-called Keynes- 
ypes of policies which involve spending in bad times, 
of course what we have seen in Canada is governments 
spend lots in good times and spend even more in bad 
s. Naturally, that is a recipe for fiscal disaster that we 
seeing very profoundly at the federal level right now 
we will arguably—not even arguably—see at the pro- 
ial level in Ontario if the projections in the budget do 
\€ to pass. 

What is interesting, I guess, is that high deficits lead to 
\ interest rates and the need to raise more capital. They 
to high taxation, of course, as well. 
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The unfortunate result of these policies is that the very 
sectors they are trying to help, presumably, are the ones 
that end up getting hurt the most. I think this is something 
governments maybe do not see in the long-term sense; 
they just see short-term gains. Unfortunately it is the mid- 
dle class and the lower-income people who end up paying 
for large deficits. The people who have investments bene- 
fit, and they are the well-off. So these kinds of policies 
have very perverse social impacts, even though they may 
seem to create some short-term jobs in a tough time like 
now. Naturally the small business sector, as one that pays a 
great deal of taxes. It also has a major punitive impact on 
that sector. 

I think one thing we have seen on the part of many 
provincial governments, and Ontario has been no excep- 
tion, is that things like high interest rates and the value of 
our dollar, which are very unfavourable right now, are 
pointed to as federal policies that have nothing to do with 
provincial policy. Of course this is absolutely false. On- 
tario, representing almost half of the national economy, 
cannot assume that it is not a part of the greater problem of 
higher national interest rates and as a result the require- 
ment for a higher dollar to finance capital and so on. I 
think all provincial governments, and of course notably 
Ontario, being the largest, have to take a share of responsi- 
bility for monetary policy nationally, and things like high 
deficits at the provincial level in any province do not 
favourably impact on our national picture. 

We have done a lot of surveying on these types of 
issues, of course, and we recently surveyed about 6,000 of 
our Ontario members for their views on government defi- 
cits. A full 97% believe that the elimination of deficits 
should be a major priority of government. More than 70% 
indicated that spending cuts are the measure of choice to 
eliminate the deficit. There of course is no support for tax 
increases, partly because we have just come through a de- 
cade of massive tax increases at all levels: personal, corpo- 
rate and payroll taxes. We see that over half of the 
members surveyed favour eliminating government deficits 
with quick and drastic cuts, whereas a smaller proportion 
opt for a slower rate of deficit elimination. The highest 
priority area for spending cuts that we get in all our sur- 
veys is government funding of industry essentially, gov- 
ernment funding of megaprojects, grants, subsidies for 
business and industry. 

This may sound counterintuitive, coming from a busi- 
ness group, but what we typically find with our constitu- 
ency is that these programs are set up and small firms 
rarely get the grants. They are the ones that effectively pay 
for them via taxation. It is the large firms that get the 
grants, and of course there are many firms where essen- 
tially their greatest expertise is the getting of government 
grants, not the conducting of their business. We have seen 
far too much of this, naturally, and I think some of the ones 
that are going down now, the Magnas, the Algomas and so 
on, are cases in point. There are more problems than that, 
but I think when you look at these firms that are having 
problems, most of their problem is that they should have 
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faced reality a few years ago and it was forestalled by 
government grants. 


One of the major deleterious impacts of the high deficit — 


is that all this will mean is high taxes down the road. There 
is no question small businesses realize that they will be 
one of the major recipients of these tax increases, as has 
been the case in the last little while. We find the total tax 
burden of all the taxes small firms are faced with is an 
ever-growing concern, but in the past few years this has 
really been notably the case. 

We have conducted quite a bit of research over the last 
year On various aspects of this. One of the studies is in- 
cluded in your package. It is called Taxing Ourselves to 
Death: The Small Business Tax Burden in Canada. We 
look at four different Canadian jurisdictions, Ontario being 
one of them, and we look at a number of US states as well 
to try to get a bit of a comparative picture. It used to be 
that Quebec was the high tax culprit for small businesses 
in Canada. It is not that way any more; it is Ontario now. 
What we find is that it is not simply that the level of taxes 
is so high in Ontario, but that the composition of those 
taxes is especially punitive on small firms. 

One thing we did was compare the burden for a small, 
a medium and a large firm, just to see the differential 
impact, and what you find is that profit-insensitive taxes, 
notably payroll taxes, and local taxation such as property 
taxes, account for over 70% of a small Ontario firm’s tax 
burden and just over 50% for a large firm. In other words, 
in a downturn, when those taxes do not move because they 
do not change when your revenue changes as a company, 
you are getting hit much harder than a large firm, so natu- 
rally there is quite a punitive effect. Things like the small 

business tax rate go some way to offsetting this, but they 
by no means completely offset this differential. 

We did a survey last summer where members were 
asked which provincial and local taxes were the most 
harmful to the operation of their businesses. Number one 
was workers’ compensation. This is something we have 
seen in a number of provinces. Again, it is not exclusive to 
Ontario, but in Ontario over half the members surveyed 
selected workers’ compensation as the most harmful tax. 
The employer health tax was a close second, and almost 
half of the members chose that one. The third culprit, if 
you will, is municipal property and municipal business 
taxes, which over a third of members surveyed chose. The 
common factor of all these taxes is that they are fixed 
taxes that just do not vary in good times and bad. Naturally 
governments love them, because they are a nice constant 
cash flow stream, but if you are killing the small business 
community as a result, I do not think in the long run it is 
beneficial even to governments. 

Workers comp is, as we said, a growing problem. We 
think it is high time this was looked at. It is not just our 
opinion. When you have unfunded liabilities in the $9-bil- 
lion range and increasing, you know we have a very seri- 
ous problem there. Ultimately everyone will suffer, 
workers and employers, if the policies continue. 

One thing we recommend in this area is that a value- 
for-money audit be conducted provincially of the WCB 
system. This type of audit is designed to assess the system, 
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how efficient it is, and effectively see how economic jt 
This would ideally assist in achieving a higher standarc 
accountability on the part of WCB management. Thi 
something the Ontario Legislature could request that 
Provincial Auditor do, but the results of these find} 
hopefully would come out with some recommendation; 
improve the WCB burden on businesses in this province 
The employer health tax was a relatively recent taxt 
we found in our surveys nearly 60% of CFIB’s Onta 
members found has reduced their firm’s profitability, J 
under a third had to resort to changes in their staffing a 
result of the employer health tax. These are things | 
layoffs, not hiring people they had otherwise planned to 
shifting workers from full-time to part-time positions. h 
urally another payroll tax is a disincentive to employme 
and the employer health tax is a notable recent exam 
that we have heard a great deal of negative feedback ab 
from our members. | 
What is interesting is that if you look back at some 
Premier Rae’s previous quotes, when he was in oppositi 
he himself had very bad things to say about payroll taxes 
One thing we have recommended several times 2 
will reiterate here is that we believe that the first $400, 
of all firms’ annual payroll should be exempted entin 
from the employer health tax. This kind of exemption] 
worked successfully in other provinces, and although 
does not cost the Treasury an awful lot of money, it i 
major burden relief on small firms. | 
The number three most damaging tax is personal 
come tax. Naturally this hits in a number of ways. We ha 
done some studies, one of which is included in your pa 
age, on the income levels of small business owners. WI 
you find is that they are basically the average income : 
any employee across the country. Of course, there are pt 
ple who make a great deal of money and there are soi 
who barely get by, but on average, the income of a sm 
business owner is roughly the same as the income of yc 
average employee, and as a rule they have a lot of persoi 
assets up as well, so if their business goes down, they 
not collect unemployment insurance. or they. lose th 
house. | 
What we have been paying quite close attention to: 
cently is the federal government’s discussion paper on! 
form of the personal income tax system. There is 
clipping in your package by Leonard Shifrin of the 1 
ronto Star which notes that this lays the groundwoi 
should it come to pass—it is just a discussion paper at | 
moment, but it lays the groundwork—for a massive | 
grab for the provinces. We are keeping a very close eye 
this, not just from a tax-grab perspective, although that 
the major negative impact from the small-firm viewpoi 
but also the incredible complexity that now we have | 
problem of having two sales tax systems in most prc 
inces. This raises the spectre of possibly two personal ' 
come tax systems, which is absolutely unbelievable in t 
paperwork department. | 
1610 
Finally we have come to view “competitiveness” | 
possibly a bad word these days. We economists have be 
using it for decades with nobody batting an eye, but now 
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to have all kinds of evil and weird things implied by 
t really it does not mean at all. I think our problem, 
i we look at tax changes and other changes in stan- 
'and what not, is that basically if we as a province get 
tically out of whack, not only with other Canadian 
ictions but with American states since they happen to 
Ir geographic neighbours, we are in major trouble. We 
lur members seriously looking elsewhere right now. 
ave heard a lot about movements to the US, but one 
that has interested us is that we are getting a lot of 
lotal evidence about movements to other provinces as 
ecause they are concerned about the future of Ontario. 
here are a couple of charts in this brief which show 
information on how many are thinking of moving 
vhere. I might note that the chart on page 10 was 
| before the budget. We are actually conducting a 
' currently to try to get some post-budget reaction, 
ase we realize the budget was a major watershed in 
yes of a lot of our Ontario members. 

lomething that we have seen in many jurisdictions, but 
bly in Ontario is the growth of the government sector. 
le Ontario government’s own The State of Small Busi- 
1990, publication, which came out fairly recently, 
' was talk about the “funded sector,” which seems to 
| new buzzword that people do not maybe read as 
imment, but of course it is the government services 
i. Its growth has been incredibly dramatic in Ontario 
the last 1979-88 period. We are looking at almost 
2 as fast growth, and this kind of expansion of the 
ic sector, which is not a productive sector in the com- 
liveness sense—you do not survive by having big gov- 
ent as an economy, as we have seen elsewhere in the 
'd these days in spades—is naturally something where 
more room government takes up, the less room is left 
he private sector. 

finally, we have a number of recommendations here. 
health tax one, which I already mentioned, is one that 
‘eel would not cost an awful lot to government coffers, 
in these times when small businesses are really strug- 
g, every dollar means an awful lot to them. It would 
e a significant difference to them and would not be one 
would be terribly difficult to absorb for the Treasury. 

One that we made in our pre-budget submission which 
iously was not really taken into account was basically 
worsening of the burden. We reiterate that one here, 
bly in this provincial tax reorganization potential that 
have seen coming out of this federal discussion paper. 
know the small business community will have very 
ng negative views about that should it come to pass. 
‘The deficit: The deficit in and of itself is not the impor- 
thing. The important thing is what it does in terms of 
ncing costs, how it cuts into other programs, notably 
ial programs, which are the largest part of the envelope, 
what it means for taxation down the road. I think 
arians are taxed to death right now, or so we keep 
ring, and it is not just small businesses that are telling 
‘hat. 

We would like to see a spending level freeze. All the 
‘nomic data indicate we are over the worst of it. Hope- 
y we can see some control brought in on spending. We 





saw the federal government, through the 1980s, get us into 
the pickle we are into by spending like crazy when times 
were good. Now that we are re-entering a period, hope- 
fully, of a little more stability in government revenues, we 
should be able to see some control over spending. We 
would like to see a long-term—five years is one possibil- 
ity—financial plan adhered to—the federal government 
has had quite a lot of them lately and it has not been able 
to stick to one yet—something towards which we could 
see some kind of planning. I think that would give some 
kind of confidence, because right now there is a crisis of . 
confidence in the business community. If we saw some 
types of objectives and some kind of plan laid out, it 
would go a long way towards that. 

The highest priority areas as seen by the small business 
community for spending cuts should be things like govern- 
ment funding of megaprojects, bail-outs, which are usually 
just spending bad money now for more money later, and 
the very targeted stuff that we find benefits only one firm 
and disadvantages its neighbour or competitor. 

We would like to see some pressure on the so-called 
funded sector to be more efficient in its delivery of ser- 
vices. Perhaps some rationalization there would be in 
order. 

We have seen some major problems with municipal 
spending growth. We have seen some tax revolts at this 
level across the province lately. I suspect we are going to 
see more of them. We see that as a growing problem for 
our business. Provincial governments can have a hand 
there in keeping that under control. We also think that any 
windfall revenues that do come in should be used for defi- 
cit reduction and not additional spending. 

Finally, there is the audit of the Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Board that was recommended earlier. 

I have gone on a little longer than I thought, but I 
would be happy to take questions at this time. 


Mr McLean: To date this week, we have had about 
40 presentations. Yours is about the fifth one we have had 
that has recommended looking at the deficit over the long 
term. Most of the others have indicated that business is not 
paying enough and that they are not getting enough 
money. Most of the people who are before us—we have 
had defeated candidates, NDP candidates, their spouses— 
are all saying what a great budget it is. We have had about 
five who indicated the concern they have for the long-term 
debt. The long-term debt will be probably well over $70 
billion by the time 1995 rolls around. August 5 now is 
taxation freedom day. When do you think it will be in 
1995? 

Ms Swift: Obviously it is not going to be any better. 


Mr McLean: | appreciate your presentation. 


Mr B. Ward: I appreciate your coming before us to 
present your views. I have trouble with your view that we 
should not be offering any assistance to any business in the 
province. I am sure that if that was followed through, the 
recommendation of the CFIB would lead to the destruction 
of the community of Kapuskasing and the community of 
Elliot Lake. As well, other businesses that have received 
financial assistance through loans or loan guarantees may 
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or may not be in existence. I know of five in Brantford that 
have received some assistance through the Ontario Devel- 
opment Corp. I think the people of Kapuskasing and Elliot 
Lake would strongly disagree with that view. 

I have a question about the benefits of the budget. I 
think if you talk to the private sector, which has received 
contracts through the $700-million anti-recession package 
for work of a capital nature, it would strongly support that 
aspect of the budget. My question to you would be, from 
the position of taxes and the fact that there was very little 
business tax increase in the budget as well as no increase 
in the provincial sales tax—in fact, there was a tax cut for 
some low-income people, which may or may not have an 
effect on the CFIB membership—what is your view per- 
taining to the fact that there were no new payroll taxes and 
that existing payroll taxes were not increased? You men- 
tioned the employer health tax. I was just wondering if, 
when that was brought in by the previous government, the 
CFIB condemned the previous government at that time. I 
cannot recall. 


Ms Swift: Oh, yes. Where were you? 
Mr B. Ward: If they did, I just want to hear it again. 


Ms Swift: Were you off this planet somewhere? Oh 
yes, there is no risk of that. We are very egalitarian in our 
criticism. We criticize everybody equally. That is our job. 
Our position on funding generally is that we probably do 
not think it is realistic that governments are never going to 
fund businesses, but the ones we are bailing out now are 
usually in trouble because of past policies. Our view is that 
you are benefiting one. There are other ways to help com- 
munities than to keep unviable businesses. We have seen 
the Atlantic region of Canada as a notable example of an 
absolute disaster. You are just forestalling the inevitable. 

Our businesses feel that an overall reduction in taxa- 
tion is much more equitable. Then all businesses start from 
the same jumping-off point. What we would prefer to see 
as opposed to the preferential types of policies which ben- 
efit one firm over another is, why do we not have a more 
egalitarian policy where we have lower tax levels for all 
business? 


1620 


Mr Jamison: The figures you put forward are inter- 
esting, because they prove to be almost increasing in na- 
ture in the numbers of jobs that small business is creating 
as compared to other sectors. 


Ms Swift: We do not have the recession stuff in yet, 
mind you. 

Mr Jamison: My figures were that 75% of all new 
jobs created are related to small business, and now your 
figures show 80% or better. I think it may be indicative of 
two things: the manufacturing decline, where there are 
hardly any jobs being created through the recession; and 
certainly the importance of small business. It is an area I 
have been given added responsibility for lately and I look 
forward to the challenge. It will be a challenge. I know that 
as far as you are concerned, the struggle goes on every 
day. 

The Chair: Mr Jamison, I have to cut you off. 
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Mr Jamison: I would just like to make the state 
that it is interesting to hear those figures. 


Mr Kwinter: I want to commend the CFIB. I ca 
you that in the years I have been in the Legislature, I 
always looked forward to its reports because they ar 


fit of talking to Judith over the years and getting | 
from her group. | 

Your report, and you talked about it when you tg 
about the tax problem, was in November 1990. You pr 
that if we go into a recession, things are going to ge 
worse. We are now into the recession. Some people { 
we are out of it. I predict we are not out of it, that we 
are not getting any deeper, that it has sort of levelled 
How badly has the situation changed from the figures 
have in your report? Do you have any idea of that? _ 


Ms Swift: The only notable tax change has beer 
GST, and that has been a real whopper. If you ha 
choose one incredibly punitive tax change, that was it, 
of course the associated problem in Ontario and 5 
other provinces of administering two tax systems 
course the fixed taxes always become worse when rt 
nues are nowhere. We know now that many firms are ¢ 
ating at a major loss and hoping just to hang on, which 
do in the trough of a recession. ) 

We have not actually done any studies. We are 
rently collating some results from our first follow-up ( 
survey and they are incredibly depressing in terms of \ 
this tax is costing business to administer. One of the p 
lems provincially is that there are two taxes to admin. 
and that just worsens it all the more. | 

It has got worse, I guess, though the Ontario gov 
ment to date has not done a lot. There have been sigi 
but there really have not been an awful lot of deve 
ments. I guess we and other groups like us are lookin 
this fall for a lot of activity to take place. Really it is n 
in expecting things to worsen over the next few moi 
that we present a case here today, because the Ontario ¢ 
ernment notably has not done a whole lot in the past year. 

The budget was viewed as a very significant sig 
and one in the wrong direction, by the business com 
nity. I guess we cannot make that point strongly enough 


Ms Andrew: If I could add something on the work 
compensation side, there are elements in the offing 
promise to increase costs tremendously under work 
compensation. The whole definition of what is compet 
ble under the act is being reviewed by the board. They 
considering compensating for chronic occupational str 
Gerry Phillips will be familiar with these issues. All ' 
will roll into a far bigger demand for financing for. 
Workers’ Compensation Board, which is already under 
credible strain with the $9-billion deficit, and that will. 
acerbate our members’ number one payroll tax probli 
which is workers’ compensation. The signals are there 
is bad and it can only get worse, as far as we are see it. | 


Mr Phillips: I appreciate the thoughtful presentatio 
assure the new members that when CFIB saw a wrong 
spoke out strongly against our government as well. 7 
kind of problem with all this, as I have said to ot 
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ys, is like forecasting the weather a year or two from 
| think CFIB has some severe reservations about the 
let. Mr McLean said a whole bunch of groups came 
laid it was great. We will not know probably for a year 
year and a half. But I agree with you; I think we face 
its for ever here. Sure there are no new taxes in here 
use the deficit went up; it did not raise any money to 
for the spending. 

; seems almost like an anomaly that business is con- 
'd about all these things and yet if you read the papers, 
ioks as if we are on the way to a strong economic 
very. How is this possible? 

Ms Swift: I would not agree with the “strong”; that is 
sure with all the data we have seen so far. I think 
‘in forecasters have gotten more optimistic than others 
have been proven wrong before, so you have to take 
with a grain of salt. What we are seeing with our 
abers is an incredibly mixed performance. I think this 
here the role of confidence and expectations cannot be 
‘stated. We hear from our members that there is a good 
for a couple of weeks and then things go down for a 
ple of weeks. It is very spotty. 

We have levelled, but we really have not seen a lot of 
ovement. It is not getting worse, that is for sure, and 
ome sectors we are seeing a bit of improvement. We 
| ot seeing consumers spending a whole lot more, and 
they do they are not spending it in Canada. That is a 
2 to make people want to shop in Canada. You do not 
‘them over the head. The stick approach never works 
»pt for a very short time. 

{ think what we are going to see is nothing like 1983, 
Ire the economy did pull out of the recession quite 
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quickly, notably in Ontario. Ontario was way harder hit 
this time than in 1981-82, so we have a lot more recover- 
ing to do than we had then: things like the manufacturing 
sector, with 87-cent dollars, relatively high levels of taxa- 
tion and all the other problems we are seeing. Naturally 
some of our core sectors are extremely badly hurt. 

There is no doubt that this recovery will be harder and 
longer. I do not know if I subscribe to the double-dip re- 
cession theory where we are going to go up a bit and then 
down again. I do not think it is quite like that, but I think 
we are going to have a long, slow climb out of the trough 
of this recession. Whatever governments can do to im- 
prove peoples’ confidence levels, consumers and business 
will go a long way because I think there is still money out 
there. People are contemplating investment and where to 
invest and right now Ontario is not at the top of their list. 
Anything that can change that would be very beneficial. 


Mr McLean: I have spent $60,000 myself this year to 
help the economy. If people are in the mood to purchase, 
they will do it if they feel they have the confidence of the 
government behind them. There are many people out there 
who feel now is the time to make these purchases. If they 
do, I think you will see the economy change. But the atti- 
tudes of people have to change and the leadership has to 
make people feel they are comfortable. I think things are 
available to turn it around. 

The Chair: I would like to thank you for appearing 
before this committee. This committee will resume in 
Windsor at 9 am sharp on Monday. We have next week’s 
schedule. This committee is dismissed for today. 


The committee adjourned at 1628. 


; 
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he committee met at 0900 in the Hilton International, 
dsor. 


! 1991-92 BUDGET 

tesuming consideration of the 1991-92 provincial 
pet. 

[he Chair: I would like to bring this committee to 
r. This will be the beginning of our third week of the 
jing committee on finance and economic affairs on the 
zet review hearings. 


“WINDSOR AND DISTRICT LABOUR COUNCIL 


[he Chair: This morning we are starting off in Wind- 
What I would like to do is welcome the first group to 
sar before us, which is the Windsor and District Labour 
neil. You will have one half-hour for your presentation 
|question period. After your presentation, allow some 
if you can for a question and answer period from the 
e parties, which will be divided equally. We will be 
‘ing off with the official opposition, going to the third 
y, then over to the government and rotating with each 
1p coming in. Please identify yourself for the purposes 
{ansard and begin. 
r McLean: On a point of order, Mr Chairman: I am 
dering if we have a quorum here. It is important that a 
rum be present at these meetings. I do not think we 
ald be totally ignored by the NDP. I know they want to 
r this presentation. 
The Chair: I just saw Mr Sutherland and Mr Jamison 
k in and walk back out again. We will recess for a 
jute or two. 
(Mr McLean: I think they should be here. 
The Chair: Since I see a quorum, we will be begin. 


Mr Parent: I would like first of all to introduce my 
eagues here with me this morning. Ken Lewenza is the 
t vice-president of Local 444, Canadian Auto Workers. 
k LaPosta is the secretary-treasurer of the Windsor and 
‘trict Labour Council, as well as secretary-treasurer of 
val 195 of the CAW. My name is Gary Parent. I am the 
sident of the labour council and also financial secretary 
ocal 444, CAW. 

I would like to welcome the committee to Windsor and 
nk the government for the opportunity to make a sub- 
sion on behalf of the labour community of Windsor and 
rounding areas. We have, in affiliated members to the 
lour council, over 42,000 members. We have seen in this 
intry a recession that has not been experienced since the 
pression of the 1930s. 

The number of manufacturing jobs lost in Ontario has 
lalated to over 97,000 last year, compared to the drop of 
000 in 1981 and 1982. The difference now is that the 
jority of the job losses we are experiencing are lost for 
or. In Windsor we have witnessed the closure of plant 
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after plant, and if this committee wants proof of this, it 
should take a recess from these hearings and go out and 
take a firsthand look at what the federal government’s eco- 
nomic policies have done to our community and many 
more communities across this country. 

I would like to stray from my text right now and have 
Brother LaPosta give you an example of the flavour of the 
job loss we are experiencing here in our community. 


Mr LaPosta: The following is a partial list of Local 
195 units that have most recently closed their doors. These 
jobs have left this area for ever: 

Arnold Manufacturing representing 100 people; Brant 
Castings, 57; Charles Laue, 20 more people; Advanced 
Gibson, 30 more people; Freedland Industries, 78 more peo- 
ple; Windsor Machine, 40 more people; Reflex, 90 people; 
International Playing Card, 30 people; International Robotic, 
8 people; Newcor Canada, 30 people; Sheller-Globe, 419 
people; Welles Corp, 180 people; Wickes Bumper, 320 peo- 
ple; Fruehauf, 13 people, and most recently Kelsey Hayes, 
450 people, but at its peak it was well over 1,000 good, 
high-paying jobs here in the city of Windsor. 

This is the type of devastation we have had to face here 
in the city. 

Mr Parent: While you are out and about, the other 
thing you should take notice of is the number of small 
retail businesses that have also been closed. The reality of 
it is there has been a drastic increase in those types of 
closures as well. 

As a matter of interest, on my way driving here this 
morning I took a look at our downtown area, on another 
street, Pelissier, which is one over from Ouellette Avenue, 
and I counted 24 small businesses that have gone out of 
business. This is another example of what is happening in 
this community and, I would imagine, other communities 
as you travel across this province, and what is happening 
in the real world. 

During this current recession, business and personal 
bankruptcies in Ontario have soared, with business alone 
experiencing an increase of 73% in 1990 compared to 
1989. Surely this indicates a major downturn in our econ- 
omy, and implications for the future are considerable in 
terms of levels of employment, living standards and much- 
needed social services. 

Having previously explained the problems many peo- 
ple have experienced, we must look at how the federal 
government has responded. Further cutbacks on program 
spending will cost the people of Ontario over $1.6 billion 
this year alone. In Windsor, these cuts have meant people 
drawing UIC for a much shorter period of time, thus an 
escalation in our welfare rolls in both the city and the 
county, with no decline in sight. And yes, the municipal- 
provincial taxpayer will have to pick up this slack. 
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Other areas affected by the reductions of transfer pay- 
ments from the federal government are health and education. 
In Windsor, this strengthens our concerns over whether 
more schools will have to close or whether our much- 
needed health services, such as a cardiac care unit, will 
ever become a reality for us in this community. A further 
concern to us would be the death of the medicare system 
as a national program enjoyed equally by all Canadians. 

One must look at what the federal government is now 
planning to do by negotiating a North American free trade 
agreement. Has there not already been enough damage 
done to Canadians by the US-Canada free trade agreement? 
As Nick just alluded to, those are some of the results of the 
current US-Canada free trade agreement and some of the 
casualties. 

As the previous Minister of Industry, Trade and Tech- 
nology, Allan Pilkey, stated, the FTA has not worked for 
the people of Ontario, and we have proof of that, as we 
have just outlined. We fail to see how the extension of a 
deal to Mexico can possibly be of any benefit to our indus- 
tries and qur workers. 

When one looks at Windsor, is it not evident that we are 
suffering enough? I guess not, because our federal govern- 
ment has put in place a new tax, the GST. We invite this 
task force to ask the retail business community of Windsor 
how this tax has affected it. Better yet, we invite them, as I 
suggested earlier, to go and look first hand at the empty 
storefronts that have become commonplace in our commu- 
nity since this regressive tax was implemented. 
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There has been an outcry from this provincial 
government’s opposition parties for a balanced budget. 
Let’s just examine what a balanced budget would do for 
Windsor. 

First, people would be faced with a 14% overall pro- 
vincial tax hike which would be sucked up by the govern- 
ment instead of buying goods and services and 
maintaining jobs in this community. 

Health spending in Windsor would be cut by $33.8 
million, which of course would then mean more loss of 
hospital beds and, in turn, nurses’ jobs would be lost. Just 
what we need in this community—more unemployment. 

Education spending would have to be cut by approxi- 
mately $18.2 million, which would mean more schools or 
classroom closures, which would put teachers out of work, 
not to say the devastation that would take place in this 
community and surrounding communities as it relates to 
disrupting students, having students going from one end of 
the county to another. It is just absolutely ludicrous. 

Then we look at social services spending, which wouid 
be cut by approximately $14.3 million, and we ask, is the 
city of Windsor able to pick up this slack? We all know of 
course that the answer to this question is no. We dare say 
these issues would not be readily addressed by these same 
objectors to this government’s new provincial budget. 

The ultimate question that has to be asked of those 
demanding a balanced budget is, how many classrooms 
and hospitals would close? How many kids and families 


would be cut off welfare? How would they raise taxes to: 





provide needed services for Windsor and our surroun 
communities? 

Contrary to the federal government’s economic pol 
of cutting programs during this recession, we in the lal 
community of Windsor applaud this provincial governmi 
courage to fight the recession by sustaining and creg 
70,000 jobs; by creating the $700-million anti-reces 
program whose total expenditure, when combined with 
contributions of local government and agencies, will ex 
$900 million, and maintaining our health care and educz 
systems despite cutbacks from the federal Tory govern 
in the form of transfer payments. 

We see this government putting spending power in 
hands of the people of Ontario by not imposing the PS’ 
the GST, instead of taking it away like the federal Tk 
have done. | 

When we look at the $215-million social assistanc 
form package designed to provide benefits for those whc 
in the greatest need, we need only ask our social ser 
commissioner here in Windsor, who we feel would a) 
that this package will provide further relief to our alte 
burdened municipality and ultimately the overburde 
city of Windsor taxpayers. 

Also, by providing tax relief for the wool 
Ontarians by initiating the largest enrichment in the his 
of the Ontario tax reduction program, in the amount of 
million, the number of low-income earners whose Ont 
income tax will be eliminated or reduced will increas 
700,000 for the 1991 tax year. 

This government has also shown a positive attitudk 
allocating an additional $12 million for new shelter beds 
enhanced services for those who are victims of dome 
violence. In addition, there has been an increase of n 
than $8 million to expand and enhance services to woi 
and children who are victims of sexual assault, which 
feel has been escalated in both instances during this : 
rent recession because of the economic climate we - 
ourselves in. 

This government has also shown it is addressing 
needs of the province by supporting an additional 10, 
non-profit housing units at a cost of approximately $ 
million. We in Windsor and surrounding areas certa 
can relate to the need of such housing and are etern 
grateful for the present projects which are currently wt 
construction and in the planning stages. | 

The business community of this province has critici 
the budget because of its deficit. We would like to add 
we do not like deficits either, but as we asked earlier in 
presentation, what service funding would they like cu 
help offset this deficit: funding for schools; funding) 
hospitals; funding for community care for seniors; func 
for training of our unemployed; funding for our increz 
social service case loads and needs? We do not beli 
they would choose any of the above. 

We also believe it has to be stated that if none of 
things proposed under this budget occurred and everytt 
remained status quo, the reality is that the deficit we 
have increased to over $8 billion anyway. This Ont 
government has, in our opinion, received a bum rap 
this budget, and we ask this task force to talk to the pec 
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‘the closed Kelsey Hayes plant, the closed Wickes 
yer workers, the closed Sheller-Globe plant workers 
ingsville, the Wayne Bus workers, and the list goes on 
m, Ask them whether in fact they would want a bal- 
| budget or whether they would rather have money in 
pockets to feed their families and money put towards 
ining so they can be better prepared to go to work 
| this economy gets on its feet. Obviously we feel 
answers would be the latter. 

1 our view, this budget is taking a major step in the 
direction by investing in the people of Windsor and 
pst of Ontario and, in essence, laying the foundation 
hstainable prosperity in the 1990s. We say to the busi- 
community of Windsor and this province, “Don’t fear 
ew direction this Ontario government is taking, but 
r join with it to lead this country in economic growth 
‘92 and for the betterment of all in this province.” We 


to believe it is well worth investing in. 


Mr Lewenza: I would just like to add that obviously 
J Local 444 put in for submissions, but because of the 
ber of people who put in for submissions and time 
hints, it was not appropriate for us to have an official 
ing or an official time to be allocated. We have obvi- 
y left it up to the president of our union to talk on 
lf of the CAW, but unfortunately we did spend quite a 
liderable time putting a brief together in case we were 
‘ted. With the Chair’s indulgence, I would like at least 
ve you the brief for your reading and hopefully, if you 
, something done or written in terms of questions, you 


d certainly direct it to our local union. Thank you. 


the Chair: Yes, thank you. They will be distributed 
ng the members. 

rs Sullivan: I appreciate your being with us today 
submitting a brief to the committee. One of the things 
‘is very clear, of course, in the Windsor area is the 
\station from closed plants, some of them short-term, 
© long-term, lots of layoffs and so on. One of the 
xs we do not see in this budget is long-term job creation 
fforts that will attract the investment to create those 
\-term jobs in the longer term. I am interested that the 
‘ur council has been so euphoric about the budget when 
ict those very significant details are lacking. I wonder 


yu could comment on that. 
i 


Mr Parent: If one looks at the budget totally, I think 
/ have done that by the retraining dollars they are put- 
‘in place. I think they are looking. Also, there were 
its available to businesses that are suffering and having 
'e difficulty sustaining a viable climate of operation. So 
nk they have done that. 

What you have to do first, if you are looking at getting 
economy going, is to put the confidence back in the 
ness community. I believe the confidence is there, first 
ill, by the people having the money in their pockets 
) are going to keep this economy going. You cannot do 
y cutting back the spending power of the people of 
ario. I think they are doing that in this budget and the 
-term effects will be well received. When one looks at 
ie of the economic advisers who are coming out in 
pur of this budget— 





Mrs Sullivan: Who are they again? They are those 
you like to quote from usually, are they not? 

Mr Kwinter: No, they have all been warned not to 
use that name any more. 


Mr Parent: Anyway, I believe there is confidence in 
this province and that this government has had the courage 
to look forward for Ontario and get this economy going. 
You cannot do it by cutting services; you cannot do it by 
cutting programs that are necessary for the people of On- 
tario or the rest of this country, for that matter. The federal 
government certainly has done a good job of trying to 
dissuade people from really putting forward economic 
growth to this country. 


0920 


Mr Kwinter: Thank you very much for your presen- 
tation. I was really taken with the comment that the oppo- 
sition parties were calling for a balanced budget. I do not 
think anyone has ever called for a balanced budget. As you 
said, there is no way. How could you have a balanced 
budget given the economic situation? The revenues are 
declining and the kick-in automatic welfare payments are 
going up. What the complaints have been about is not even 
so much the deficit this year. We understand we are in a 
tough time. Where most of the criticism is coming from is 
that over the life of this government it is projecting deficits 
in the $8-billion range every year, so that by the time its 
mandate is over—from the time it took office to the time it 
finished—it will have doubled the provincial debt. That is 
a problem, because that is deferred taxation. Someone is 
going to have to pay for it. That is the concern that has 
been expressed by a lot of people. 

The other thing I would really like to get your comments 
on, because I find it very strange, is that in all of these 
programs that have been announced—the $700-million anti- 
recession program, the program to help manufacturers—I 
would say at this point in time that less than 10% of it has 
been allocated. When I said to the minister in the House, 
“There’s no money in the budget for MITT for this program,” 
he said, “We don’t need it this year because we’re going to 
spend this whole year just taking a look at who needs it.” 
So by the time this money comes around, we will be into a 
recovery program. 

The Prime Minister has already declared the recession 
over. I do not believe that. On the other hand, we have a 
situation where there are tough times now and all we are 
getting are promises of programs that will be put into 
place. But at the present time very little of that money has 
been spent. I would like to get your comments as to how 
that is going to affect Windsor today, where there really is 
a problem, and we appreciate the problem. 

Mr Parent: I guess these hearings are part and parcel 
maybe of why some of these programs have not been im- 
plemented. If the budget would have got approval in the 
Legislature when it should have had approval, I believe 
maybe some of these programs would have been on their 
way. Quite frankly, maybe some of the tie-up is a bureau- 
cracy we are now tied into, when we look at the hearings 
we are taking part in today. 
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I think also when you look at the training programs we 
are talking about, there are programs that have been started 
in a community such as Windsor. First of all, you have to 
assess what the needs are in this community. When you 
look at the plant closures Brother LaPosta named off to 
you, the makeup of that workforce is predominantly, first 
of all, of ethnic origin, so you have to look at what their 
needs are. Obviously, possibly in all probability, the most 
important need for them is basic literacy skills that have to 
be looked at. You are looking at an older workforce that 
has been affected by these plant closures, so you have to 
look at what their particular needs are in this community. 

If we are looking at some long-term future for these 
people who have been affected through these plant closures, 
you have to assess what their needs are. I do not have any 
problem with the way the government is handling it as far as 
what it is doing up to this point, because we have to accept 
responsibility for our future, unlike past governments of 
this province and of this country where they would throw 
money at Band-Aid approaches, as far as we are con- 
cerned, in trying to give people a false sense of security. 

I think this government is looking at trying to put what 
you are asking for, really, and what the other person asked 
for earlier. I think you are looking for long-term gains for 
this community and other communities by first assessing 
the needs and what the needs are in each community. You 
have to find out what the needs are. You cannot just throw 
money out at Band-Aid approaches and hope everything is 
going to come out in the recovery. I am not as optimistic as 
the Prime Minister of this country that everything is going 
to be hunky-dory in a very short period of time. 

Like I say, Windsor historically has always continuously 
felt any downturn in the economy first. We are usually the 
first to come out of the recovery, but the recovery is not as 
blatant and is not as forthcoming as some people want to 
express it is, because it is not there. Look at our unemploy- 
ment rate in this community— 

The Chair: Mr Parent, I have to cut you off. We have 
to go on to the next party. The official opposition has run 
out of its time. Sorry I have to do that. 

Mr Parent: That is fine. 

Mr McLean: I believe gas went up by 1.7 cents July 1, 
the gas guzzler tax went into effect August 1, cigarettes and 
booze went up the night the budget was introduced. Could 
you tell me when you think the budget was or should have 
been approved? You said it has not been approved. Why are 
all these taxes in place? 

Mr Parent: Obviously there are certain parts of the 
budget that had immediate implementation. I am talking 
about the longer-term projects that have been outlined in 
the budget. 

Mr McLean: Could you name me one that is not ap- 
proved because of the budget? 

Mr Parent: Some of the training dollars are still not 
forthcoming, obviously waiting for the conclusion of these 
hearings to make sure everything is okay, as far as I know. 

If I can make a comment about the price of gas, the gas 
guzzler tax, tax on Cigarettes and tax on the alcohol, as you 
alluded to, working people in this province obviously do 





not like to see taxes go up. But at the same time, if ther 
some results of where their tax dollars are going, if 
see the results of how the taxes are helping people in 
tario, I do not think there is a problem with the peop 
Ontario accepting those types of increases. | 

Where the problem comes in, if they see these t 
rising, no results, no programs implemented and no 
grams put forward to help this province get going, 
that is when the people of Ontario will be more upset 
they currently are. | 


Mr McLean: The basic question was that the bu 
was not approved, and it has been approved becaus 
these hearings. I am here to tell you it is approved. 
budgetary process is in place and will be procee 
through the normal channels. 

You mentioned in your brief the retail business ¢ 
munity. It is unfortunate that in this whole list we got 
not see anybody here from the retail business commu 
appearing before us. I think that is a shame, because 
should be listening to those people out there to find 
what the retail business community’s problems really a 

I do not know what I can say. You spoke about a 
anced budget. Mr Kwinter asked a question I was goin 
ask, so I will pass to my colleague. ) 


Mr Carr: I am pleased to be in Windsor here. TI 
you very much for your presentation. It was very well ¢ 
and interesting. | 

You talked about some of the things with the fed 
government. I had a poll in front of me that was comr 
sioned and that talked about the government introdu 
new laws to increase government spending during the 
federal budget. The question was asked, “Do you agre 
disagree strongly that the Ontario government should j 
a similar law?” and 77% of the people who voted for 
NDP said there should be some controls on spending. _ 

I was just wondering what your thoughts were w 
such a large proportion of the people feel there shoul 
some spending control and yet you say there should not 
How do you jibe that with the statistics here? | 


Mr Parent: Obviously people do not want to se 
government that is frivolously spending money. But w 
you look at what is being proposed in the budget, as fa 
their spending, I do not think it is frivolous spending. 
we say in our brief, we think they are spending money 
the people of Ontario and to get the economy in the pt 
ince going. I do not think, quite frankly, they view thi 
frivolous spending. | 


Mr Carr: Some things have been pointed out, 
you may have read about them last week. The chairmai 
TVOntario has nine TVs in his office, he has a chauffeur v 
is paid $51,000 and they spent $2,000 to send a Japan 
businessman to Cleveland to watch the Blue Jays games, 
things like the Minister of Community and Social Servi 
Mrs Akande, spending $54,000 for a new carpet in her off 
There are areas where spending can be controlled and I tk 
they are saying they want controls. 

When I look here you people are saying, “We have 
spend all this money.” Do you not believe there is any é 
in this budget where we can be controlled? And if we w 
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‘constructive, is there anything you can see, some 
‘where we can control spending, to offer in a con- 
ive manner to the people on this committee? Are 
iy areas you see where we can control spending? 

ir Parent: Not knowing the intricacies of the bureau- 
s in the Legislature of Ontario, I cannot really com- 
as far as where I would see who gets carpet and who 
not get carpet. As a citizen of Ontario and in the 
junity of Windsor, I can see where the need is of 
‘ing money to help people pull themselves out of this 
lion we find ourselves in and the economic climate 
hd ourselves in. That is where this money from the 
nment in the province should be spent, and I believe 
Is budget that is exactly where the money is coming 
and going to, to help the people in Ontario. 


fr Jamison: Thank you for your presentation this 
ing and for taking the time and making the effort to 
it in front of the committee. 1 have been sitting in 
|hearings for two weeks now, and most of the detrac- 
‘rom the budget really are saying one thing to the 
‘nment. They are saying: “You have spent too much. 
vould like to see a lower level of deficit.” At the same 
I have had a very difficult time having people who 
ile the budget explain clearly where these cuts that 
are talking about should be made. 
here was $1.5 billion in new spending; $700,000 of 
as the anti-recession fund that has gone to work in 
y community, including Windsor. It is interesting that 
would talk in your presentation about the effects on 
mall business community in Windsor. I want to give 
an example and I want you to answer as best you can: 
> had taken the same position as the federal govern- 
- and had actually frozen transfer payments to the mu- 
alities, how would that have impacted here in this 
munity as far as municipal taxes are concerned—prob- 
iservices? How do you feel that would have impacted if 
government had taken the same position as the federal 
‘mment and frozen transfer payments to the munici- 
ies in particular? 
Mr Parent: It would have been absolutely further 
\station for our community. When one looks at the 
ieys that were put in for the infrastructure that was also 
jand parcel of trying to keep the economy going, and if 
le moneys were not there, we would see that we would 
ave the sewers; we would not have, thus, construction 
| to provide those sewers. We would have further layoffs 
iin the construction industry. If one looks at the afford- 
housing area, as we alluded to in our brief, that again 
construction people back to work. I mean, you cannot 
an economy going in a community like Windsor if there 
bt some help from the senior levels of government, both 
vincially and federally. Unfortunately, the federal gov- 
nent has not been there. The provincial government, 
ik God, in its latest budget at least, believes that Ontario 
icipalities do deserve some help and it has provided 
, in our opinion, in this budget. We thank you for that. I 
in, $700,000; I wish it was $700 million. 





Mr Jamison: It is $700 million. I may have mis- 
quoted, but it is $700 million. That is right. 


Mr Parent: And that is what we need. We need 
money in this province to keep the economy going and to 
get it going. 

Mrs Sullivan: Yes, but the takeoff is not nearly that 
high. 

Mr Parent: We cannot do it if we are going to reduce 
payments to the municipalities from the senior levels of 
government, like I say. We only hope that sooner or later 
the federal government changes in this country so that we 
can have a government that is responding to the needs of 
Canada as a whole and to the rest of the provinces that are 
in need of the money in the form of transfer payments. 


The Chair: We have run out of time for the govern- 
ment. I would like to thank the Windsor and District Labour 
Council for its presentation. 


UNIVERSITY OF WINDSOR STUDENTS’ 
ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 

The Chair: The next group is from the University of 
Windsor Students’ Administrative Council. Would they 
come forward, please. 

You have one half-hour for your verbal presentation. 
Leave some time at the end for oral questions from the 
three parties and, if you would not mind, identify who you 
are for Hansard. Welcome to this committee. 


Mr Papa: Thank you. My name is Nino Papa. I am 
the president of the students’ administrative council at the 
University of Windsor. Along with me this morning is Dr 
Paul Cassano, the senior vice-president of the University of 
Windsor. I will jump right into my presentation this morning. 

It is with great honour I take this opportunity to speak 
on behalf of the students of the University of Windsor and 
students across Ontario. 

In reading the press and watching news broadcasts, I 
have found that this budget, more than many others, has 
been scrutinized. This, of course, is due in no small part to 
the fact that this is Ontario’s first-ever New Democratic 
budget. This also should be welcomed by all bureaucrats 
and citizens for two main reasons: Not only does it show 
that there is a vested interest in government actions by the 
people of Ontario, it also shows the great cruciality of this 
budget. It is a strong fact that this budget, because of the 
seriousness of this recession, will have implications on this 
and future governments’ fiscal and economic policies. 

This budget has endured great criticism. This criticism 
has come in areas ranging from, of course, the deficit to the 
funding of programs and not cutting their services. I plan 
to touch base with many areas included in the budget in 
my presentation today, but because of the lengthy contents 
of it, I will concentrate on the areas that are of importance 
to all Ontarians and that are directly related to my current 
situation as a student and resident of Windsor. 

First, allow me to address the recession and how this 
government is taking initiatives to fight what I am sure all 
communities from business to labour are fed up with. 

As of April 1990, Ontario has faced its worst economic 
downturn since the Great Depression. In the past year 
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236,000 jobs were lost. Almost half of these jobs were in 
the high-paying manufacturing sector. As a matter of fact, 
the loss of manufacturing jobs in this recession is almost 
equal to the total job loss of the 1981-82 recession in itself. 
A scary realization for all Ontarians is that many of these 
jobs are now lost forever. Partial or complete plant closures 
contributed 65% of permanent layoffs. Needless to say, 
Windsor was especially hard hit due to its large dependency 
on the manufacturing plants that make up a large portion of 
its employment capabilities. 

On a more severe scale, 59% of layoffs in the first five 
months of this year were for the same reasons. These sta- 
tistics are in severe contrast to those in 1982, where only 
24% of permanent layoffs were due to partial or full plant 
closures, the remainder due to companies temporarily cutting 
their workforce. 

This recession has, without a doubt, been more unfair to 
Ontario than any other province in Canada; 52% of all jobs 
lost in Canada were in Ontario. Again, this was extremely 
detrimental to our community because 60% of all manu- 
facturing jobs lost in Canada were in Ontario. This can 
only contribute to cross-border shopping and poor revenue 
incomes for business people in Windsor. 

We must also look at this recession and be compas- 
sionate towards members of our business community. The 
severity of this recession has caused a 73% increase in busi- 
ness bankruptcies in 1990. Personal bankruptcies were up 
a staggering 83% in 1990 over the previous year. It is these 
Statistics that caused a $1.4-billion cost increase to social 
assistance. This beast that we all face and must deal with 
called the recession will cause as many bankruptcies in the 
fist two thirds of 1991 as Ontario businesses faced in all of 
1990. It comes as no surprise to any of us here today when 
I say this recession has had its day in the sun and now it is 
time to put an end to it. 

James Frank, chief economist and vice-president of the 
Conference Board of Canada, said the Ontario budget 
should be praised and that it is a confidence builder that 
will help Canada emerge from this recession. 

I share the sentiments of so many who say this govern- 
ment took the right course in fighting the recession. The 
government’s anti-recession program is a step in the right 
direction for many reasons. This program includes the cre- 
ation of jobs for the maintenance of many areas that I 
strongly feel have been neglected by all political parties 
and governments. As Ontarians we should welcome with 
open arms the 14,000 jobs that this program will create in 
1990 and 1991 in such tough times. These jobs are in- 
tended for the maintenance and improvement of facilities 
in the public sector, such as hospitals, schools and the very 
needy colleges and universities. This is a commitment 
made by this government and its first-ever budget that we, 
as the citizens of Ontario, can hold it accountable for. This 
$940-million program should come to municipalities 
throughout the province with great acceptance as it is a 
direct investment in their economies. 

In choosing to fight the recession, I am sure you are all 
aware that it is inevitable that the deficit is increased. It 
also means that by not cutting back on schools, hospitals, 
colleges and universities, municipalities and social services, 


approximately 70,000 jobs will not be lost in Ontario 
would have been lost with a zero deficit. | 
0940 ; 

Two initiatives taken by this government to fight 
recession are very crucial to a large sector of citizen 
Windsor and Essex county. Due to plant closures, m 
employees in Windsor have suffered the crunch of ha’ 
to compensate their situation and create an income. ) 
tioned previously, bankruptcies have never been highe 
Ontario. Through the employee wage protection p 
workers are guaranteed vacation pay, termination pay 
severance pay for such situations. ) 

It seems as though many of us take the importane 
farmers, for granted. Not only must they accommodate 
situation granted to them by Mother Nature as far as fic 
and droughts are concerned, but they also face what m 
others are rapidly growing very tired of: governn 
underfunding of programs. In my own opinion, it is reas 
ing to see that this government has kept farmers in min¢ 
providing $97 million in financial support, $50 millio) 
which will be in interest rate relief. , 

Essex county entails large numbers of farmers incluc 
areas such as Kingsville, Leamington, Harrow and Amhe 
burg to name a few. It is vital that these ever-important per 
begin to be recognized by governments of all parties. 

It seems to be a plan of this government to contribut 
the already existing number of non-profit housing facili 
in Ontario. This contribution will be to the tune of 10, 
new non-profit and co-op housing units, which will cr 
some 20,000 short-term jobs. I stress the “short-term. 
concerns me that when these units are completed, th 
employees revert back to social assistance. This gove 
ment needs to find alternatives to these short-term soluti 
that will inevitably have long-term ramifications. 

The Treasurer of Ontario, Floyd Laughren, stated: ‘ 
a New Democratic government we have a choice to me 
to fight the recession or to fight the deficit. This year 
decided to fight the recession and are proud of t 
choice.” This is also a choice which I feel the people 
Ontario can be proud of. It clearly illustrates the type 
leadership that is desperately needed at this point in 
province’s existence. | 

Not only do I feel compelled to speak on the $9.7-bill 
deficit, I also welcome the challenge of speaking on suc 
sensitive issue that affects every human being and comr 
nity in our province. Needless to say, this has been 
largest criticism of the budget. Let’s look at it in perspecti 
Not only was the government working with an alre 
existing $2.5-billion deficit, it was faced with, age 
Ontario’s worst recession since the great one. This for 
any government to manage taxpayers’ money with m 
compassion, which should be done even in the best 
times. In reality, most of the deficit is automatically incur, 
by the recession, namely the increase in spending on so¢ 
services, the non-cutting of education, health care and | 
decrease in government revenues due to high unempk 
ment. Ontario will pay $3.6 billion for established p 
grams financing, which includes health and post-second 
education, in 1991-92 alone, due in large part to the fede’ 
government’s cutbacks in such programs. As more peo’ 
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1 on social assistance last year, government revenues 
Welfare costs have doubled in the last three years. I 
'd like to ask those who do not appreciate the welfare 
m what should be cut first, the more than 50% of 
le on welfare who are single mothers? Or do we cut 
42% that goes directly to the province’s future, our 
ren? Without this deficit, what would the Treasurer’s 
slash first? Would it be schools, hospitals or community 
for seniors? 

Not only does this deficit have a protective element for 

idy existing programs, it also absorbs the introduction 

2w programs that are direly needed in Ontario. Some 

million will go to the municipalities for such programs 

he 3Rs. This will encourage a quality recycling pro- 

h throughout our province and ensure that our planet is 

s best possible condition for our subsequent generations. 

million will go to stopping wife abuse and sexual assault, 

lething that is becoming more and more prevalent on 
jersity campuses across the country. 

in my opinion, the only way sexual discrimination will 
ninimized is by creating programs that entail men and 
hen working together to face this brutal problem. As it 
ids, Canada is at the bottom of the list when the list 
berns wage comparisons between men and women. Is 
yssible that we, as a nation, still have such a long way 
lo? Iam glad that finally a government at least made an 
mpt to cure this problem by allotting $155 million to 
| equity, ensuring that 420,000 well-deserving women 
paid fairly. 

These are the types of things that must be dealt with so 
| we in Ontario have a more fair and just society that all 
ks of life will be able to take advantage of. It is, however, 
duty of Ontarians to pressure this and future governments 
allocate these moneys to the proper areas so that all 
amunities will benefit. To the people of Ontario: 
lether it be an NDP, Liberal or Conservative government, 
us not let them forget that it is us they are accountable to, 
we hold them responsible for their actions. 

‘It is time to realize that voters who are directly related 
he post-secondary education facet of government funding 
id to be directly recognized, for they are future builders. 
2se women and men are librarians, administrators, 
itodians, researchers, and most importantly, students. 
jhough $1.7 billion of the $6.3-billion spending increase 
l go to health care and the education system, the decrease 
funding to post-secondary education has proven drastic. 

|More educators are being put on unemployment lists 
i students are suffering as a result of overcrowded class- 
pms and not being able to enrol in required courses. This 
liously erodes the quality of education a student is paying 
lesome amounts of money for. This is all coming at a 
1 time. Because of high rates of unemployment, more 
pple are returning to college or university to enhance 
tir skill levels. It is blatant the universities have become 
‘ess prioritized item of governments. Not only is this 
presented in the federal government’s cutbacks in transfer 
yments, but also in the decline of its share of provincial 
\dgetary expenditures from 1977-78 to 1991-92. 

There is something definitely wrong when, since 1978, 
> provincial government has not accepted the advice on 





funding given by the Ontario Council on University Affairs, 
which is not only an advisory board to the government, but 
also a board that taxpayers fund to be in existence. It 
should be used to the fullest capacity. 

I have enclosed a couple of graphs and figures in my 
presentation today, but unfortunately I did not make 
enough copies for all the task force to see, so maybe I 
could distribute the ones I have. 


The Chair: I would appreciate it if you would give it 
to the clerk there, and we will make copies for all members 
of the committee. 


Mr Papa: Figure 1 and table 1 of my presentation will 
show that government spending has decreased from 5.92% 
in 1977-78 to 4.09% in 1991-92. This past year alone saw 
a government decrease of 0.23%, or in other terms a loss 
of nearly $108 million. More than $870 million has been the 
cost to universities in operating grants a year since 1977-78. 

Another issue I wanted to address today was that provin- 
cial governments’ expenditures have consistently grown 
faster than government grants to universities. This is simply 
unfair for students, who are trying nothing more than to 
better themselves. 

I have also included figure 2 and table 2 which show that 
although grants to universities have increased some 8%, 
total provincial budgetary expenditure was to rise a pro- 
jected 13.4% in 1991-92. I also must remind everyone that 
tuition is up 8%. Government expenditures have increased 
a third faster than grants given to universities. 

Other public sectors have had increases in support for 
each individual they serve; for example, correctional insti- 
tutions. These rates have all been higher than the rate of 
inflation. After the inflation rate, hospitals spent 38% more 
each day per patient in 1988-89 than in 1977-78. Universi- 
ties, on the other hand, spent 14% less each day for each 
full-time student enrolled in 1988-89 than in 1977-78. 

I do not feel any government deserves to be praised when 
the issue is post-secondary education. It is a sector of govern- 
ment funding that has taken its share of abuse, and unfortu- 
nately the ones losing the most are not the investors in this 
sector but the province itself, for not investing in its future. 

If this trend is to continue, then the article published in 
last week’s Windsor Star, entitled simply “Universities 
Elitist?” will become cold, hard fact. Let us not forget that 
a university is a place where a person has the opportunity 
to interact with all denominations, races, nationalities, be- 
liefs and philosophies, which is an education in itself. 

I have heard the old cliche, “You’ve got to help your- 
self before anyone will help you,” many times. The students 
of the University of Windsor have helped themselves. Not 
only is a $1-million contribution from alumni hoped for, 
but the current student body has committed to financing 
$10 million of a $14-million expansion to our university 
centre. These are clear-cut examples that the University of 
Windsor students are pulling their end of the line. It is time 
that it gets reciprocated. 

It is my deepest concern that this budget brings not only 
economic stability to our province but also high levels of 
employment to our community, Windsor. I am also con- 
cerned that a person be able to obtain a quality education if 
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so desired. Most important, however, I hope this budget is 
the beginning of a restructuring process that will create an 
economy that is representative of all and allows the bene- 
fits of such an economy to be shared equally by all citizens 
of Ontario. 

Once again, thank you for allowing me this great op- 
portunity to express my concerns not only as a resident of 
Ontario but also as a student representative. 


Dr Cassano: I would like to thank the committee 
through its Chair for the opportunity to enter some obser- 
vations on the importance of the home university to this 
community. I am confident that the Ontario universities’ 
case for enhanced funding and the documentation concerning 
historical university underfunding in this province have 
been fairly riveted into the memory traces of committee 
members by sister institutions. 

I forget who it first was who made the slippery slope 
comment, “Just because you’re paranoid doesn’t mean the 
whole world isn’t out to get you.” Let me recast and say 
just because my observations here today do not bear on the 
underfunding issue does not mean that the University of 
Windsor is not underfunded. But I want to take a different 
tack. 

Four years ago we decided to patriate our faculty of edu- 
cation, located at a four-and-a-half kilometre remove, to the 
main campus. Our faculty of business was bursting at the 
seams, so we decided to construct a new business building 
and move the education faculty to the vacated business build- 
ing, or old business building, as it has become known. This 
move is taking place even as we speak. As it turned out, the 
province could only see its way clear to paying approxi- 
mately one half of the $18.9-million figure required to con- 
struct the new building. We had to raise the other half in the 
private sector. We prepared the summary I am about to give 
in order to appeal to the business sense of the corporate 
community and in order to highlight the considerable eco- 
nomic impact of our university on its community. 


0950 

The University of Windsor was established more than a 
century ago to meet the educational needs of Windsor-Essex 
county residents. Founded in 1857 as Assumption College, 
then nurtured by the Basilian Fathers from 1870 to 1963, the 
university has produced more than 50,000 alumni, the vast 
majority of whom live in Windsor and Essex county. 

Today the university offers its 15,426 students the op- 
portunity to study at an internationally recognized university 
that offers more than 124 undergraduate and 45 graduate 
degrees, including such professional areas as business, 
nursing, engineering, law and the sciences. At the same time, 
the university has maintained its historical legacy by offer- 
ing a large number of programs in the arts and humanities. 
Nearly 700 faculty members offer instruction and research, 
528 full-time and 149 part-time. 

The university granted 2,885 degrees in 1990-91, 2,556 
at the undergraduate level and 329 at the graduate level. A 
large percentage of the university’s graduates are part-time 
students drawn from the community at large. 

Professors annually attract $7.2 million in research 
grants. In 1990-91 the University of Windsor’s professors 


had over 1,000 research grants on file, approximatir 
value of $7.2 million. The academic staff conducts we 
class research for a number of major international org 
zations and companies, as well as assorted Canadian. 
non-Canadian government agencies. | 

University facilities provide a focal point for the ¢ 
munity. The university’s 125-acre main campus on the b; 
of the Detroit River provides a focal point for the commu 
Its 41 buila.ags are home to the university’s 27 acade 
departments, six schools, four libraries, and athletic facili 
providing Windsor and Essex county with an acade 
city containing almost three million square feet of space 
teaching, research, cultural events and athletics. 

Thousands of jobs depend on the university’s activi 
As Windsor’s fourth-largest employer, only after the 
Three, with a staff of 1,636, the University of Win 
plays a major role in the region’s economy. Out of 
university’s total 1990-91 expenditure of $126.5 mill 
71%, or $89.8 million, went to salaries and benefits 
faculty and staff. The balance of approximately $36.71 
lion was spent on goods and services. Analysis us 
methods developed by the American Council of Educa 
reveals that the university is responsible for injecting $$ 
million a year into the local economy. This represents 
combined local spending of the university ($16.2 milli 
employees ($48.7 million), students ($31.3 million) 
student associations ($1.1 million). | 

Economists use a term known as the multiplier ef 
to describe how a certain policy or expenditure can cr 
economic growth. In a local context, the multiplier ef 
means that the University of Windsor’s spending bo 
the Windsor-Essex county area’s overall rate of econo: 
activity, creating a total of $207 million of spending 
local businesses and the equivalent of 4,597 jobs. | 

Quite apart from its economic impact, the univer 
offers a variety of important services to the community, 
library collections, which house 1.4 million volumes, 
open to the public and provide an invaluable source of re 
ence material for residents of Windsor and Essex cou! 
The university also provides research, consultation, in! 
mation and translation services that have been widely usec 
area businesses, as has its Canada Employment Centre. 

The university provides arts and entertainment. Fr 
film showings to theatrical presentations, from art exhibiti 
to public concerts and lectures, the university acts as al 
between the community at large and the world of the art 

Last, the university promotes sports and athletics. 
recreational facilities and sports medicine clinic are oj 
to the public. | 

The university’s faculty members serve as advisers 
governments and international agencies, including NA’ 
the World Bank, the International Monetary Fund, the ! 
ganization for Economic Co-operation and Developm) 
and others. University scientists have made advil 
against such diseases as multiple sclerosis and muscu 
dystrophy. The university’s physics department has an 
ternational reputation in atomic and molecular physics ¢ 
graduate studies and research. | 

A key ingredient in the university’s rising status | 
been its belief in the importance of establishing conté 
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institutions around the world. The university’s faculty 
lusiness administration, for example, has international 
cts ongoing in China, Indonesia, France, the Philip- 
s, Kuwait and Singapore. 

Serving the community: The university has also 
sted itself to the needs of the city’s industrial base 
ugh its innovative swing shift program, which makes 
ersity courses accessible to rotating shift workers. 

[he university offers a large number of programs away 
1 its main campus, a service that has been used by 
sands of students to date. It annually offers 50 courses 
aria, 77 in Chatham and 12 in Wallaceburg. There are 
amber of courses offered to Windsor students and to 
lents from all over the country who wish to study in 
ppe, including a very large and successful program in 
>, France. 

Professor Gary Becker, an internationally renowned 
lologist at the University of Chicago, has written that 
‘sum total of an individual’s knowledge should be 
nted as an economic asset inasmuch as one can readily 
intify its impact on his or her earning power. This prin- 
ie, known as the theory of human capital, is tradition- 
‘used by economists to explore the economic effects of 
aing and education. 

The university’s economic impact is therefore far greater 
1 the sum of its expenditures. Any calculation of the Uni- 
sity of Windsor’s economic effects must take into account 
‘value of human capital that is produced. If one assumes 
/a university graduate will have an average lifetime earn- 
5 advantage of $8,400 per annum and that he or she will 
'k for 40 years, then without even taking inflation into 
ount, a university degree increases its holder’s earning 
ver by $336,000. Many of the university’s graduates are in 
_upper-income brackets of computer-related businesses, 
agement, law, engineering or other professions with 
ch higher lifetime wage differentials. 

‘Approximately 60% of the university’s 50,000 gradu- 
5 live in the Windsor-Essex county area. In terms of 
man capital theory, the university’s graduates represent 
\siderable additional lifetime income for the region. 
‘But universities do far more than conduct research and 
acate their students. They provide a centre for commu- 
y life. From film showings to theatrical presentations, 
im art exhibitions presented by faculty and students 
xe to public concerts and musical series, the university 
is as a link between the community at large and the 
tld of the arts. During the school year thousands of 
ndsor and Essex county residents attend athletic events, 
nposia and other special events at the St Denis Athletic 
1 Community Centre at the university. 

The university also provides research, consultation, in- 
mation and translation services that have been widely 
ed by area businesses, as has its Canada Employment 
ntre. La Maison Francaise, for example, is a bicultural 
d bilingual community resource on the campus of the 
\iversity of Windsor providing expert technical and gen- 
il translation services for the residents of Windsor and 
sex county. 

The community has also been culturally enriched by 
» presence of a number of noted authors on campus. For 
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example, W. O. Mitchell, who first gained national acclaim 
with his novel Who Has Seen the Wind?, was writer in 
residence from 1978 to 1987. As well, Joyce Carol Oates, 
one of North America’s most acclaimed authors, wrote 
several of her novels and short stories while she was a 
professor of creative writing in the department of English. 

I have not detailed the further economic impact of the 
university’s capital expansion projects, which are ongoing, 
on the economic life of the community. I think it fair to 
observe that this community would be much diminished 
by the University of Windsor’s contraction or zero growth, 
since the university is a major cultural, educational and 
economic force in this area. 

The Chair: Thank you. Your presentation was very 
informative. We have one minute for each one of the three 
political parties. Could you ask the question quickly so you 
can get an answer from the presenters, with a short preamble. 

Mr McLean: Thank you for your brief and the statistics 
you give. It is very enlightening. The 8% increase in student 
fees: There was a commitment in the last election that they 
would be frozen; now there is an 8% increase. What is 
your opinion with regard to that? The other question I have 
is, you said the farmers got $97 million in help. When does 
that take effect? 


Mr Papa: To address your question about the 8% in- 
crease, I said in my presentation that it is simply unfair to 
do something like that to students who are trying nothing 
more than to better themselves. As far as the issue of the 
$97 million with farmers is concerned, I do not know 
when it is to take effect. In researching my presentation 
today, I came across the information and I thought it was 
important because there is a large portion of Essex county 
residents who are farmers. 

Mr McLean: The important issue here is that if it had 
been brought in this year, it would have got effected this 
year, but it was not. 


1000 


Mr Dadamo: On behalf of our delegation here, we 
thank you very much, Mr Papa. I had made several presen- 
tations as far as money is concerned to the University of 
Windsor in the last year. It has indeed been a pleasure to have 
given several million dollars on behalf of our government. 

As a young individual and as president of the student 
council at the University of Windsor, in contacts that you 
have with your colleagues on a daily basis, I am sure, and 
some of the dialogue that you have had also, what kind of 
avenues should the government be looking at as far as setting 
aside some money is concerned? What kind of avenues are 
you looking at to better education? 

Mr Papa: I mentioned previously that other sectors of 
public funding have enjoyed increases in funding per indi- 
vidual they represent. I am not saying these areas should not 
be a priority of government; I am simply saying that I think it 
is time education also becomes a priority of governments. 

The Chair: I would like to thank you for your presen- 
tation. The official opposition have no questions. 

Mr Kwinter: I did not say that. 


The Chair: Oh, okay. 
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Mr Kwinter: There’s just not enough time to ask them. 

The Chair: It was a very well detailed brief, and I 
believe that is the reason there were no questions on it 
there. I would like to thank you for your attendance here at 
the standing committee on finance and economic affairs on 
the budget review. 

Mr Sutherland: Before we continue, Mr McLean’s 
question to the presenter talked about the $97 million for 
farmers and wanted to know when that money is out. I just 
wanted, for the record, to let people know I have been 
talking to some farmers in my riding who have actually 
received their cheques already for the interest rate relief, so 
some of that money is out in the farmers’ hands. 


CANADIAN AUTO WORKERS 


The Chair: The next presenter is from the Canadian 
Auto Workers, Mr Bob White. I would like to welcome 
you to the standing committee on finance and economic 
affairs on the budget review. You have one half-hour. In 
that period of time, leave some time at the end for ques- 
tions and answers from the three parties. If you would 
identify yourself and your colleague for the purposes of 
Hansard, you can begin immediately. 


Mr White: I appreciate the opportunity to be here this 
morning. With me are Frank McAnally, who is the president 
of Local 200 in Windsor and also a member of our national 
executive board, and Sym Gill, who is a member of our 
staff in the research department. We have a number of other 
local union people who are here with us this morning as well. 

We will read the statement. I think we will probably be 
about 15 minutes, and it should leave another 15 minutes 
for some questions. 

Budgets are about choices. They are statements about 
priorities and direction, about who will benefit and who will 
pay. They occur in a particular context, which sets some 
limits on what can and cannot be done. 

The economic context: The economic context of the 
Ontario budget was the deepest recession since the Great 
Depression. More than a quarter of a million jobs were lost 
during this recession, almost doubling the numbers unem- 
ployed, leading to an explosion of welfare cases and accel- 
erating growth in the dependence on food banks in this, 
Canada’s wealthiest province. 

An especially frightening aspect of the recession was 
the parallels to what had occurred in the United States in 
the early 1980s. At that time, the high US dollar and the 
deep recession devastated American manufacturing. 
Today, however, it is our dollar that is overvalued, and 
more than three quarters of the lost jobs have been in 
manufacturing. Some 200,000 jobs, almost one manufac- 
turing job in five, have been lost. Ontario’s job losses in 
manufacturing have been proportionately higher than those 
that occurred in the United States in 1981 and 1982, and 
compared to any past recessions, a very much higher per- 
centage of the jobs being lost have been permanent jobs; 
ie, as you have heard earlier today, jobs lost through work- 
place closures rather than lost due to cyclical changes. 

The fear was and remains that the development of the 


rust belt in the United States a decade ago may now be 


spreading into Canada. 


The political context: The political context of the b 
get was that the 1990s began with a reversal of trer 
during the 1980s. A left-of-centre government had b¢ 
elected in Ontario with a mandate and a commitment to 
things differently. 

Political analysts will debate why the NDP governm 
was elected. One critical factor was, I believe, a reactior 
the increasingly close ties between governments and 
business élite and the resulting impact on the rest of 
People were asking, “Who speaks for us?” In Ontario, t 
was expressed in a mini-revolt and the election of an N 
government. | 

The hostility of the business sector was there well 
fore the budget. The attacks on the budget by the Busin 
Council on National Issues, the Canadian Federation of In 
pendent Business, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associati 
the chambers of commerce and others were articulatec 
terms of the deficit. There is good reason, however, to an 
that their real concern was that the government was dar 
to move in a different direction than the federal Tories 
other provincial governments. | 

In previous times, this government’s response to 
collapsing economy and the resulting suffering wouldh 
been described as relatively mild. In this period, howe 
where business arrogance had grown through hav 
things very much their own way, the refusal of the N 
government to toe the line was viewed as a challengi 
suggestion that there might be an alternative to the 1 
business agenda. This threat, much of business seeme( 
be saying, had to be stamped out. 

The budget and the deficit: Contrary to the misleac 
information put out by the Liberals during the election c: 
paign, the new government inherited an almost $3-bil 
deficit rather than a balanced budget. The consequent ext 
sion of this deficit can be broken down into three categorit 

The most important piece is the collapse of rever 
due to the collapse of the economy. Even with some of 
tax increases, government revenue actually fell during 
recession, something that had not occurred in recent mem 
This was compounded by the $1.6-billion reduction in 
federal government’s transfer payments. Second, and e 
without considering any improvements in social assista 
the rising welfare case load caused by the economic colli 
added another $1.4 billion to the deficit. These two fact 
along with other normal, ongoing increases in spent 
such as those for education, health, roads and so on w 
have led to a deficit of about $8 billion even without 
new initiatives. 

The third factor, which accounts for the rest of 
$9.7-billion deficit, was new government initiative 
areas like social assistance, the wage protection fund, 
equity, support for research and development and the’ 
pansion of municipal projects in communities like Winds 

A group of 59 economists, primarily university pre’ 
sors, recently responded to the budget’s critics and arg 
that in the context of what is happening in the province, 
relative to the federal government’s approach, “The Oni 
budget is much to be preferred, and is the one which sh 
be pursued in concert by both levels of government.” 
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jarlier, as was mentioned, the Conference Board of 
ida’s chief economist—somebody I do not usually like 
1ote—had stated that if Ontario had taken measures to 
) the deficit at last year’s level, “We could easily have 
id up with a much longer recession.” 

3udgets and choices: It is ironic that so much of the 
s in Ontario and Canada has been on the deficit, when 
ie United States even right-wing and establishment 
\omists are talking less about the large deficit in the 
and more about the more fundamental issues of where 
money goes and who pays. 

3usiness in Ontario cannot hide behind the deficit. If 
| want to reduce the budget, they have to tell us what 
's they would like to see increased and which programs 
If the Treasurer were to announce that in the name of 
ncing the budget he was introducing a new emergency 
ion business and the wealthy, I do not quite expect he 
ld wake up the next morning to find he had become a 
» among the well-to-do. 

Where does business stand on tax reform? 

Do they want more of the health care costs shifted to the 
ate sector, thereby reducing the government deficit? 

{s business arguing that we should spend less on edu- 
yn? Whatever reforms our educational system might 
d, it is difficult to imagine that investing less is consis- 
with the improvements that are necessary. 

‘Are they arguing for cutbacks in research assistance? 
‘Are they suggesting that collective agreements signed 
‘ood faith should be ripped up, as other provinces have 
ie? 

Do they deny that our physical infrastructure needs to 
| aintained? Americans are now generally feeling and 
lenting the real costs of the Reagan years with the un- 
investment in the nation’s cities, environment and 
\sportation system. 

‘Do they think we should aggravate the recession and the 
tage of affordable housing by cutting back on housing? 
Does business think it was a mistake for the government 
maintain some 70,000 jobs by refusing to take money 
‘of the economy at this time, or for it to advance needed 
inicipal and other projects to create 14,000 desperately 
ded jobs? 

‘Is business saying that individuals laid off because of 
lawa’s insane monetary policies, the goods and services 
and the Canada-US free trade agreement, and then con- 
ted by cuts in unemployment insurance that force them 
to welfare, should be denied welfare cheques? Do they 
asider it overly generous to provide workers who face 
tkplace closures with some guarantees that they will at 
st get what they are contractually owed? 


0 

| Future budgets: I would like to raise before this com- 
tee a number of issues regarding future budgets. 

The first one is consultation. The expansion of the tax 
fuel-inefficient vehicles highlights a concern we have 
‘h improving budget consultations. We were not con- 
ted about this tax, nor was the industry, and the tax, in 
original form, did not seem to make anyone happy. To the 
dit of the government, it was flexible enough to modify 
't tax when the constituencies reached a consensus that 
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was consistent with the government’s intentions. In the 
interim, however, there was a great deal of perhaps unneces- 
sary aggravation. I am not sure of the answer, but there must 
be some more open and accessible mechanism for involving 
people in the budgetary process without undermining any 
legitimate concerns there might be with confidentiality. 

The social agenda: As we emphasized earlier, the social 
initiatives taken in this budget were relatively modest. The 
budget indicated directions rather than comprehensively 
addressing reform, and future budgets will have to focus 
on completing the government’s mandate on expanding 
child care, welfare reform, training, worker adjustment, more 
substantial commitments to co-op housing, assistance to the 
disabled and on addressing the environmental crisis. There 
are also, of course, a number of social issues of particular 
concern to the labour movement, like anti-scab legislation 
and other labour reforms, that are not budgetary items. 

Social programs must be paid for. Although the deficit 
was absolutely appropriate for the times, expanded programs 
require more tax revenue. Yet there does seem to a tax 
weariness among the population. Does this undermine the 
government’s future programs? 

I think not, as long as the issue is put in the broader 
context. Canadians are generally prepared to pay higher 
taxes if the benefit of the tax is clear and if the tax load is 
equitable. For example, polls have made it clear that Cana- 
dians would accept a green tax if the revenue was in fact 
targeted to the environment, and they accept taxation to 
maintain a viable health system. 

Support for social programs could therefore be sus- 
tained by actively mobilizing support for these programs, as 
has been the case for the environment; economic growth 
and rising real wages to ease the tax burden on otherwise 
stagnating incomes; including progressive tax reform 
alongside any expansion of services; eliminating the waste 
in government, which also undermines the credibility of 
legitimate programs, through a task force that includes 
public sector workers. Here, savings could be used to pro- 
vide expanded services. 

Economic development: The budget dealt with the im- 
mediate crisis facing Ontario. There were some useful signals 
regarding economic policy and some supportive invest- 
ments in infrastructure, but there was no comprehensive 
economic strategy. 

The development of such a strategy does not have to 
wait for future budgets, though ultimately it will mean 
major financial investments. Such a strategy would have to 
address fundamental trade issues—managed trade versus 
free trade—would have to focus on sectoral strategies, and 
would have to create funding sources for the policy. 

One government proposal for accumulating the necessary 
funds is through worker-financed venture funds. We want 
to get a clearer sense of what the government has in mind 
here, but at this point we are not enamoured of a solution 
that depends on workers, who are already seeing their in- 
comes squeezed, to transform the economy by investing 
money they do not have in ventures that bankers and capi- 
talists find too risky. 

In discussing provincial industrial strategies, it is criti- 
cal to address the relationship with the federal government. 
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The policies that Ottawa has been pursuing are undermining 
and will continue to undermine anything the province can do. 

The issue, I want to emphasize, is not whether the 
province should have more power to pursue its agenda. We 
are committed to the vital importance of a strong leading 
role at the national level. The issue, rather, is the direction 
Ottawa has chosen. The solution is not the devolution of 
power to the provinces, but to reverse the destructive policies 
of the federal government. 

Let me conclude. The election did not radically change 
the nature of power in this province, but the electorate has 
spoken and the rules have been changed. Business can 
ignore the new reality and simply work to defeat or sabo- 
tage this government, risking that its input will likewise be 
ignored, or it can attempt to develop a working relation- 
ship to address the economic needs of the province. 

The problems in our provincial economy were there 
long before anyone contemplated the NDP would become the 
government. The well-known weaknesses in our economic 
structure, such as low levels of research, development and 
training, are failures of past policies and past and current 
business practices. The issue today is, what does business 
have to offer in the way of ideas to reverse this weakness? 

What are the positive interventions governments can 
make to strengthen the economic base? Is there a need for 
financial assistance or new institutions to provide technical 
and marketing expertise? Can business itself, with govern- 
ment help, develop partnerships among groups of firms to 
do research, develop new products or work on specific 
components and subsystems? Is there a role for an import- 
replacement office to audit companies in order to assess 
the potential to buy domestically what is currently being 
imported and then to find firms or groups of firms that can 
work to satisfy these opportunities? 

This particular budget was only one element of the 
provincial changes the election of an NDP government will 
bring. The debates over direction and the pace of change 
will continue, but it is not good enough, and certainly not 
constructive, for business and its spokespersons to simply 
call for less rights for working people, more rights for 
corporations and cuts in our social standards. 

For the labour movement, the starting principle is that 
the solutions of the society’s elite are neither the best nor 
the only possible direction open to us. We have experienced 
the false promises and the harsh realities of the Conserva- 
tive business agenda at home and this direction has been 
similarly exposed as a failed solution to improving the 
quality of life in the UK and the United States. 

The great strength and potential of democracy is that 
other alternatives can be developed. As the process of 
change continues, the labour movement is determined to 
play an independent but aggressive and positive leadership 
role in helping to develop alternatives and shape the kind 
of society Ontario can become. 

Mr Jamison: Thank you, Mr White, for taking the 
time to make the presentation to the committee. I found it 
very interesting. I would like to touch on a topic you 
broached in your submission, one that has bothered me up 
to this point, and again, it is one where the detractors of the 
budget are indicating that this government should have cut’ 





back in the time of recession. I would like your opinion: 
that. Furthermore, since you have talked to a wide ¢ 
diverse range of people in the position that you hol 
wonder if, in talking to any of the business community, th 
have indicated to you where they would have cut back, | 


Mr White: I think what we have going on in Onta 
today is a debate about whether or not the economic pol 
this government has adopted in a time of recession is: 
correct one, or whether the economic policy of slash é 
cut is the correct one. I think it is a fair debate. We co; 
down on the side that thinks the economic policy as in 
cated by this budget is in fact the correct one. When y 
have a program of high interest rates, high dollar, mass 
job losses and free trade, and unemployment insurar 
cutbacks and welfare case load increases in the comn 
nity, you cannot throw those people to the wolves ands 
“It’s survival of the fittest time.” You have to have soi 
kind of monetary and fiscal policy, as well as compassion 
speeches, which a lot of business people have, but you he 
to put something there. | 

A lot of the business community I notice are lining 
for large grants for failing businesses, and saying to 
government of Ontario: “We need some help to get 
through this time. We need some help because our bu 
ness needs modernization. We need some help because 
the downturn in the economy.” It seems to me that thc 
arguments are just as properly made by people on welfa 
unemployment insurance, etc, “We need help.” Therefo 
I think the direction is the correct direction for the govei 
ment to take. I do not think it is a wrong debate to har 
but it is the correct direction. | 

As I point out in our presentation—we will not ha 
time to pursue it—if you look at the economies that ha 
pursued this sort of cutting at times of great econon 
difficulties, you will find a vast widening of the gap t 
tween the rich and the poor. You will find a lot of peo; 
who are struggling through our society, and I think 1 
government has the correct approach. 

I think Mr Kwinter said to an earlier present 
“There’s no indication that you’re going to turn tl 
around.” There are some figures that say, if the econon 
recovery takes place, you are back to almost a $3-billi 
deficit, which is where you were when you took over, si 
think this is the correct approach. When you have the G 
and all these other things, when you have massive unei 
ployment, what do you say to people, “Survive by yor 
selves; there is no help coming”? I think this is t 
direction to go. | 


Mr Sutherland: Mr White, thank you for being he 
and giving some positive suggestions on what can be dot 
I wanted to focus specifically on the CAW. Could you gi 
us some estimate of exactly how many CAW membé 
have lost their jobs in the last three years? 


Mr White: We are certainly talking well into the the 
sands because of the significant restructuring going on. 
the auto industry, caused by free trade and the move 
Mexico. You are seeing an enormous change in the auto pa 
sector. It has just been devastated in Ontario; we have k 
thousands and thousands of jobs. In Windsor, the Chathe 
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| the Metro Toronto area, it is auto, but it is all over the 































ssion; we are going through a massive restructuring 
th is really part of an economic policy. For our Prime 
ster to announce the recession is over—there are a lot of 
le who do not see much difference today, quite frankly. 


Mr White: Of course, because of the fact that a lot of 
parts companies, etc, are concentrated in communities 
)ntario: places like Collingwood where people have 
‘ed from auto parts jobs that were not high-paying, but 
ng $10, $12 an hour, and now are trying to find jobs in 
iurants or motels at less than minimum wage or what- 
. Those people cannot keep their families together. I 
k the incidence of family violence, the increase in 
'th care costs, people losing their homes—we talk a lot 
it business bankruptcies, but personal bankruptcies 
‘workers losing their homes have been on the increase 
natically in the last two years. 


Mr Hayes: I have talked to presidents of corporations 
have closed in Ontario and moved out. The argument 
| have given me was that free trade, high interest rates, 
inflated Canadian dollar and the GST on top of that, 
le the issues that kept them uncompetitive. You deal 
» a lot of different corporations. Are you getting this 
1e message? 


‘Mr White: There is no question that a lot of the jobs 
have lost in Ontario are because of free trade, the high 
lar, high interest rates. The high Canadian dollar wiped 
about 20% competitive advantage for a lot of the Ca- 
lian manufacturing sector. No businessmen have ever 
me they were leaving Canada because of the deficit or 
ving Ontario because of the deficit. In fact, they are 
ving because the economic policies of high interest 
+s and a high Canadian dollar have wiped out an enor- 
us competitive advantage to them here. I think that is 
ly obvious for anybody to see. 

When you introduce free trade with a giant, that is bad 
yugh, but then you tie people’s hands behind their backs. 
a even have people like my good friend John Crispo 
ing to the Conservative convention in Toronto and saying, 
vhat we did is shoot ourselves in the foot after free trade 
sause of the economic policies we brought into place in 
5 country.” I guess what the Ontario government is trying 
do is plug some loopholes, put a finger in the dike. But 
sinesses are not moving because of the deficit. 





5 made some mistakes too. Any objective observer looking 
Algoma and de Havilland would see that labour played a 
/e in those problems. 


On page 3, you say the new government inherited a 
$3-billion deficit. There seems to be a lapse in memory 
that when the government took over, it was six months 
into that fiscal period, so it had half the responsibility. The 
election was in September; the fiscal period ends March 
31. When they found the books and the quarterly report in 
October, there was a $750-million shortfall. Decisions 
were made—and you are now trying to pull out one of them, 
on the SkyDome, to write that off. There was a decision to 
write down the UTDC exposure, and the government made a 
conscious decision. 

The Treasurer appeared before our committee and | 
asked him what the deficit was going to be. He said it was 
going to be $2.5 billion. About five weeks later he stood in 
the House and he said it was now going to be $3.5 billion. 
That was the government’s decision, it was not the previ- 
ous government’s decision, and I think you do everybody a 
disservice by saying it inherited that deficit. There is no 
question that there were systemic problems that created it, 
but it was a government decision to do that. 

The other thing I would like to talk about is the gas 
guzzler tax. You state on page 6 that it was consistent with 
the government’s intention, that it made an adjustment. 
The intention and the rationale—I was the one who raised 
it on day one. I have to say in all modesty that I was the 
one who pushed the government to do something about 
that gas guzzler tax. You were in favour of the budget, and 
it was only after your members started to give you some 
flak that you put pressure on the government to change it. 
That tax was hailed as an environmental issue and that is 
why it was there. When they restructured it, it became a 
tax revenue measure, because they put the tax on virtually 
every Single car in Ontario, with very few exceptions. 

Those are just some of the comments, but there is one 

question that I would love to get your response to. I at- 
tended the World Economic Forum in Davos and I was on 
a panel with the American undersecretary of commerce 
and the chief of staff of the President of Mexico, discuss- 
ing the North American free trade agreement. The chief of 
staff of Mexico, Mr Cordoba, stated that by the year 2000 
they would be building 4.5 million cars a year in Mexico. I 
met with the president of General Motors and he tells me 
he has four engine plants, one in St Catharines, two in the 
United States and one in Mexico. The most productive, 
most efficient and highest quality engine they turn out is 
being turned out in Mexico. 


Interjections. 


Mr Kwinter: This is his statement. Do not give me a 
tough time. I am telling you what he told me. I am just 
asking for your comment. How do you and the auto work- 
ers respond to that? I am not being judgemental, I am just 
repeating what he told me. I am not saying I believe it or I 
do not believe it. I just want to get your response. 


Mr White: Let me try to deal with some of the com- 
ments you made. First of all, let me put the de Havilland 
thing in perspective. I just talked to somebody who is in de 
Havilland. Boeing will tell you that 80% of de Havilland’s 
problems have nothing to do with labour, they have to do 
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with the organization and management. I cannot speak to 
Algoma. 

Our brief is not antibusiness. The reaction of the business 
community to this government and to this budget has been 
terrible. It has been vitriolic, it has been unnecessary and 
terrible, and I for one in this province am not going to sit 
quietly and take no position on that. Quite frankly, it has 
much more to do with stopping an agenda. We are not 
antibusiness. I deal with business people every day of my 
life, but I am going to speak up on behalf of working 
people whether the business community likes it or not. It 
does not matter to me, quite frankly. 

You raise the SkyDome issue. What you ignore is that 
your government signed cheques for up to $565 million to 
go into the SkyDome. You talk about fiscal planning and 
budgetary restraint. We are trying to solve the problem. 
When you talk about UTDC, those are things we talked 
about. When a business is in trouble, people have made 
those kinds of decisions. So those things are bound to 
happen. We are not talking about being antibusiness. We 
sit down and work out business decisions all the time. 
Chrysler Corp in the United States has made a decision to 
invest most of its North American car production in the 
Bramalea plant. They have decided they will put three 
shifts on in the Windsor plant when necessary to build 
mini-vans, the best mini-vans they build in the world. 
Those were decisions made by business people whom we 
deal with every day. 

Let me get to your question about the North American 
auto industry. One of our great concerns, of course, is that 
under the Canada-US free trade agreement, we gave up an 
important part of the North American auto industry in 
terms of protection for Canada by giving up the Canadian 
content requirement. Now we are into a North American 
content deal. 

Of course, the concern for us in the future is that Mex- 
ico is a place to which the next wave of auto investment 
can go. It is not just a question of quality, it is a question of 
cost structures in Mexico, and we have to be concerned 
about that. But what is our government doing today? It is 
Saying the auto pact is not going to be on the table, when 
in fact we know it is. You are not going to sit down and 
work out a free trade agreement with Mexico without dis- 
cussing autos. I had a meeting with the President of Mex- 
ico when he was in Ottawa. He asked for a meeting with 
me and I went and met with him. So our concern is how 
we address this auto thing within the Canada-US-Mexico 
discussions. It seems to me the best way we have to get at 
it, but nobody seems to be listening, is to get back to some 
kind of requirement for Canada in terms of investment and 
content for the United States and for Mexico. 

The facts are that those kinds of discussions are on and 
businesses are making those kinds of decisions. I do not 
think it is good enough just for business to say, “We’re 
going to take our employment from Canada and put it into 
Mexico because we can make more money.” Where is the 
commitment of the business community to this country? It 
is not happening in Germany. The West Germans are not 
taking investment out of West Germany and putting into 


East Germany, they are putting investment into East 
many and keeping the jobs in West Germany as well. © 
Mr Carr: I want to say, just off the bat, that I ti 
even though all three parties would disagree with yor 
some issues, there is a tremendous amount of respect 
you personally. I want to thank you for coming here 
fact, I agree, I think the Liberals were bad manager 
well, so we are agreed one thing. 
I had our friends in legislative research—indepenc 
I might add, because they do not work for any of the f 
political parties—put together a cost of what the d 
will be. As you know, at the end of the mandate we 5 
spending about $7.8 billion just on interest alone. Thi 
not for health care, the environment or any of these o 
programs; it is just to pay the interest. That works out t 
$583 million a month, $134 million a week, $19 milli 
day, or $800,000 per hour. In fact, I have five minute 
talk to you here in my questioning, and during that pe 
of time the interest on the provincial debt alone wil 
$65,000, which is more than your average worker ma 
and in the amount of time it takes—this is a one-mil 
sand clock—we will spend $13,000 just on the interest al 
I was wondering what your feeling is with the aver 
person out there, who says that is a total waste of mone 
pay just interest on the debt alone of $13,000 a minute. 


1030 


Mr White: You cannot ask a person, “What wo 
you think of spending $13,000 a minute on interest?” . 
him what is the alternative. With great respect, the best 
can do is make an argument on the difference betwee: 
what the deficit would have been if they had done notl 
and what they did in terms of the extra programs. So. 
have that down to about $1.3 billion. 

A lot depends on interest rates. When the Tories v 
running around this country talking about a deficit, t 
kept backing up John Crow on interest rates and the de 
was going higher because of interest rates. A great « 
depends on the interest rate, and you have to look at v 
it is going to be in terms of economic recovery. 

What I do not understand is business communi 
making major long-term investments and going out ¢ 
limb with the hope of getting a return. If you take 
aerospace industry, for example, that Mr Kwinter rai 
Boeing will make an investment of probably a billion: 
lars or more investment to get in place a 747, much m 
than a billion dollars, and go into debt to get it. It will t 
10 years to get the return on that because it takes a | 
time to get that into production and start to sell the pla 
and start to get them back. That is how the business e« 
munity does it every day. Some of them fail. The Dofa 
investment in Sault Ste Marie where they wiped off $ 
million—they are the same business people who are | 
turing the Ontario government about fiscal responsibilit 

You have to put the deficit into perspective. If-you sa’ 
people “Is this bad?” they might say yes. You say: “Is it be 
to cut back on health care costs? Is it better to cut back 
welfare?” They will say “No, there has to be some o 
choices.” So I guess the question is, what are the choices? 
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Mr Carr: We all are aware of the interest rates, be- 
e in fact in the early 1980s I had to renew my mort- 
| when Mr Trudeau was in power—21%. Many people 
\their homes there, and people like even Robert 
speau, who has gone out on a limb, knows about inter- 
ates and what happens when you overextend yourself. 
it we are saying is the government did the same thing. 
vy next question relates to the commitment made by 
zovernment. I guess a lot of people would say if the 
‘mment said it was going to do this last year in the 
dle of the election campaign—lI have the Agenda for 
yle, where it talks about what it was going to spend in 
's of money and what it said to the people, notwith- 
ding the fact that it got only 38% and 25% of the 
ple who actually were eligible to vote. But people say, 
ey won the election, they can do whatever they want.” 
‘their costs, they said, were going to be net $1.8 billion 
‘two years. Then we ended up, of course, that over two 
is we are going to have an $18-billion deficit. 

What do you say to people who said, “If you were 
ig to do this last year at this time, you should have had 
political courage to say that you were going to do it”? 
fly all that you did was say one thing during an elec- 
| campaign and then, whammo, we ended up with an 
-billion deficit instead of the $1.842 billion that you 
in the Agenda for People, which I have in front of me 
:, What do you say to people who say you should have 
lus last year at this time that this is what you were 
ng to do to us? 

Mr White: You have to put in perspective what they 
sited, with great respect to Mr Kwinter, as to what the 
aomy looked like and what the numbers were. The 
‘ernment has to defend itself, and I guess that is what it 
tempting to do in terms of what its program is. I think 
Treasurer of Ontario has been very up front in terms of 
at the problems are. He did not try to hide the deficit 
some other governments have done. He said, “This is 
at the problem is and this is what we are trying to 
ve.” I guess the people in the next election will make 
determination as to whether this is the appropriate way 
‘o or not. 

‘The Chair: I would like to thank you, Mr White, for 
\r presentation. 



































ONTARIO SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 

| FEDERATION 

‘The Chair: Would the Ontario Secondary School 
ichers’ Federation, Mike Walsh, come forward. I would 
» to welcome you here to the standing committee on 
ance and economic affairs, and the budget review. You 
| from the Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ Federation 
il you have one half-hour to make your presentation. At 
end of your presentation, within that one half-hour, try 
save some time for questions and answers. If you would 
intify yourself for the purposes of Hansard. 

Mr Walsh: My name is Mike Walsh, and I am the 
sident of District 1, Windsor, Ontario Secondary School 
ichers’ Federation. With me is Tom Henderson, the dis- 
st treasurer of the same organization. Tom is going to 


begin our presentation, and we will certainly be within the 
time limits and hopefully leave plenty of time for questions. 
Mr Henderson: Sixty years ago the cold-hearted poli- 
cies of Prime Minister Bennett in Canada and President 
Hoover in the United States squeezed the poor and less 
fortunate, all in the name of fiscal responsibility. Unfortu- 
nately for most of us, the government of Canada has copied a 
page from their book. But on behalf of the members of the 
Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ Federation in Windsor, 
we applaud the Treasurer of Ontario for taking a different 
path from the federal Tories and other provincial govern- 
ments by not slashing back in these times of recession. 

We are aware that criticism of any provincial budget is 
an integral part of the political process, but both the Environ- 
ics and Insight Canada polls taken since last September 
indicate public support for social spending. We believe that 
a fair test of any society is how it treats its most unfortu- 
nate citizens, and we are troubled by what happens when 
the federal government decides to walk away from the 
support programs. 

The Ontario government has dared to be different by 
striking a balance between fiscal responsibility and caring 
for people. By cutting payments to hospitals and other 
agencies, the NDP would have shown the same meanness 
of spirit that the feds aptly demonstrated when they 
trimmed back $1.6 billion over two years in transfer pay- 
ments to the province of Ontario. 

With regard to downloading of costs on municipalities 
and counties, needless to say our federation has always 
been opposed to it. Previous provincial governments have 
unfortunately made this a common practice. This budget, 
however, increased provincial grants to school boards and 
our own Windsor Board of Education did very well as a 
result of the increased grants. Locally, the education mill 
rate was pegged at 3.8% for public school ratepayers, 
which was the lowest in many years. The higher grants 
provided improvements to school buildings and school 
grounds and we are happy to report that no classrooms or 
programs were closed because of lack of money. 

However, we would ask the government certain things. 
The first recommendation is that we realize that costs go 
up when efficiency goes down. In a 1985 Decima poll, 
78% of Ontario residents supported unified school boards 
between separate and public. These unified school boards, 
we think, offer a solution to costly duplication of services 
which a double school system brings with it. 
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Mr Walsh: Education costs are borne primarily by 
local taxation. In 1975 the province of Ontario paid 60% 
of the actual costs of education. By 1986 the provincial 
share had fallen to 34% and has been dropping ever since. 
The government should restore the provincial share to the 
1975 levels. This budget does not restore to the 60% level, 
last achieved in 1975. 

The 1986 Macdonald Commission on the Financing of 
Elementary and Secondary Education reported to the last 
government that we recommend a higher rate of provincial 
support, such as a co-ordinated move towards 60% of 
the approved costs in the near future. Macdonald also 
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recommended that provincial grant ceilings should be set 
at a realistic level, keeping pace with inflation, and “addi- 
tional provincial grants should accompany any upward ad- 
justment in the ceilings.” We still wait for the full 
implementation of this recommendation. 

Macdonald did recommend the pooling of commercial 
and industrial assessments and this is being implemented, 
but his suggestion that coterminous boards develop co-op- 
erative service units has seen little development. The 
OSSTF’s proposal of a unified umbrella board promises to 
save Ontario taxpayers millions of dollars if it is imple- 
mented. The savings would come from reduced adminis- 
tration costs and reduced capital requirements. We suggest 
that this be vigorously pursued in the future. 

It is clear in Windsor that the government’s anti-reces- 
sion capital grants, which have meant $2.5 million to the 
Windsor public board, will bring direct benefit to a large 
number of Windsor schools. The money is to be used for 
roofing a number of school buildings, both elementary and 
secondary, and replacement of furnaces and the like. These 
improvements will also have spin-offs for local construc- 
tion companies and their employees. As you all know, 
Windsor’s economy is in very poor shape and any help is 
clearly needed. 

We also applaud the allocation of funds for pay equity. 
We represent a group of English-as-a-second-language in- 
structors employed by the Windsor board. They are almost 
exclusively women. They are trained as teachers. They work 
as full-time teachers, but they are paid, for full-time work, 
between $16,000 and $18,000 a year. We are hopeful that 
this group will directly benefit from pay equity adjustments. 

We are certain of wide public support for the budget’s 
anti-recession strategy, an effort that will strengthen our 
province over the long term. If some critics are too nar- 
row-minded to see the far-reaching dividends of this ap- 
proach, then the government will have to carry on despite 
their opposition and threats. 


Mrs Sullivan: I was interested in your brief, and I 
know there have been some issues on the philosophical side 
of the delivery of education that are problematic. But I want 
to go back to the time when the Minister of Education, 
having come out of the election campaign with a promise 
of 60% operating transfers to local levels, came before our 
committee and indicated that the promise she had made 
publicly for 60% operating included teachers’ pensions. It 
included all capital, it included ceilings on expenditure and 
it included operating. I want to know if that was your 
understanding of what the New Democratic Party’s pease 
was in relationship to 60% of funding. 


Mr Walsh: Our understanding of return to 60% funding 
did not include payments for teacher pensions because those 
payments were not included in the original 60% rate in 
1975. So to this point, that promise has not been achieved. 

Mrs Sullivan: The operating transfers have decreased. 

Mr Walsh: That is not information I have, but it may 
be so. When we compare the response of this government 
to the funding of education with the responses of every 
other provincial government in the country, we can only get a 


sense of relief that it has not implemented the kind 
savagery on education budgets that the other provinces he 

In our presentation to you, I think I made it clear 
we still believe that a 60% level of funding is somet 
that ought to be achieved because that should be born 
the provincial level of government and a smaller pro 
tion should be on the backs of the local taxpayers. Bi 
least this budget has led in Windsor to a mill rate inen 
of 3.8%, as my colleague indicated. 

We have a group of trustees on our board who are 
of the tax revolt group and it is pretty hard for them tc 
excited about that measure of increase, which is below 
level of inflation. I think this is to the credit of the gov 
ment in the grants that have come forward to our board 

In the long term, however, I would like to say ag 
the 60% level is something that we hope this governn 
lives up to its promise on over the term of this gov 
ment, perhaps in happier economic times a year or 
down the road. 


Mrs Sullivan: And that 60% is not to include teach 
pension funding. 


Mr Walsh: That is correct. 


Mr Sola: I would like to go back to what Bob W 
had to say in the previous delegation, because your pre: 
tation seemed to be similar to his. He stated budgets 
about choices, about who will benefit and who will pa 
seems to me this budget has avoided the choices, beci 
they have pinpointed who will benefit and they have ¢ 
cated the benefits, but they have ignored the other a 
the equation about who will pay. 

You have yourself mentioned in your statement 
there is an anti-tax group here, a tax-fighting group. Th 
one thing I have noticed both during the election and e: 
cially since, that taxation seems to be the number one 
ority of practically every member of the public in my rit 
at most of the functions I attend. How do you address t 
the fact that the people who pay the tab have been i igne 
by this budget? | 


Mr Walsh: In reference to the tax revolt at the bc 
level, I think it is reflective of anger at the amount thi 
paid by local taxpayers through home ownership 
through paying rates on businesses and properties. I tl 
this needs to be addressed and I think I commented on 
on the last question. 

As far as the tax revolt generally is concerned, it we 
be my suggestion to you that the thing that struck the ne 
on taxes more than anything else is the GST. The GST 
just sent people into orbit. I have heard a number of pec 
talk about Americans coming over to Windsor and picl 
up the bill for their being in a restaurant. They usu 
want to pay their 15% gratuity, unlike many of us Can! 
ans, then on top of that is the provincial sales tax an¢ 
top of that is the GST. They just make statements ] 
“We’re not coming here again.” It is amazing the num 
of conversations just this week among friends I have he 
this from. I think it is the GST that has really caused é 
of the anger you see out there on taxes. 

It is quite clear that at some point in the future all 0 
are going to have to pay for any deficits that are rai 
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y. But I think Mr White answered the question very 
idly and clearly when he said that any major corpora- 
| makes major investments on the basis that at some 
ht in the future it is going to reap the rewards from that. 
ing into a deficit now at a time when the economy is in 
» recession—what else can a responsible government do? 
Mr McLean: In your remarks with regard to the extra 
Jing for the separate school system, I believe you indi- 
»d it would be better with one school system. Would 1 
sorrect in saying that you had kind of intimated that in 





(Mr Walsh: Actually, you reflect on my personal belief, 
that is not the position we are putting forward. We are 
ting forward the concept of an umbrella unified school 
ird where you would still have elected separate school 
Itees, elected public school trustees, but you would not 
le the sort of situation we have in Ontario now where 
|have an administration structure for each of those 
‘ool boards. We have support services for those school 
ids, transport services for those school boards. 

0 
‘Mr McLean: Under the British North America Act 
under the Constitution that we have here in Canada 
ay, that Constitution says there shall be two fully 
ded school systems, a Roman Catholic system and a 
)testant school system. How do you expect the govern- 
nt of Ontario or anywhere in Canada to change its funding 
tem when that is in the Constitution? 

/Mr Walsh: We are not asking for the Constitution to 
breached and we are not asking for the separate schools 
to be funded. Those decisions were made in the wisdom 
ithe electorate and it was an all-party decision, so we are 
, asking for that to change. All we are suggesting to the 
vernment is that there is a good deal of duplication and 
ste because there is not more co-ordination of the activities 
ischool boards. All taxpayers, I believe, would support 
orts made in that direction without breaching the British 
th America Act. 

| I do not think it is a Protestant school system, is it? 
|Mr McLean: That is what the Constitution reads. 

| The 60% funding for schools, which has been mentioned 
‘lier, was a commitment that was made. As a matter of 
it, a year ago today the Agenda for People was published 
d it became a public document where they were berating 
» Liberals for not keeping their promise of 60%. Today, I 
derstand that the percentage has gone down even from 
hat it was when they took power. What are you saying to 
» government today with regard to the funding? 


| Mr Walsh: I thought I was pretty clear in my presen- 
lion and in response to an earlier question when I said we 
ill expect this government to honour its commitment to 
b 60% level, and in the definitions we discussed when 
PP Sullivan was questioning me. We expect that com- 
itment to the 60% level to be lived up to during the life 
\this government. We understand that in the present eco- 
mic climate they have probably done as well as we 
uld have expected, and we thank them for not cutting it 
ck even further, but over the long term, we want to see 
'% lived up to. 








Mr McLean: Last Thursday the OSSTF in Toronto 
made a presentation to us. They indicated very strongly 
they support the budget and they blame business for not 
paying its fair share. Do you have those same views? 


Mr Walsh: I was not privy to the remarks they made 
in that regard. I think the whole tax system does need to be 
looked at. I would not want to be sharing that sentiment 
without seeing very clearly what it is that they said, so the 
answer, I guess, is no at this point. 


Mr McLean: That is your own personal observation. 
Mr Walsh: Yes. 


Mr Dadamo: Mr Walsh and Mr Henderson, thank 
you for appearing before the committee here this morning 
in Windsor. I want to make a couple of observations, then I 
will lead us into the question I want to ask either one of you. 

First of all, the Prime Minister of this country has de- 
signed a grant scheme to withhold about $1.8 billion in trans- 
fer payments to Ontario, and most of that money, we know, 
was earmarked towards education and health. The social pro- 
grams have to continue. We obviously have had to go to the 
taxpayers of the province to make up that $1.8 billion. 

I also want to say that the past Liberal government left 
this province in a virtual fiscal mess. They said there was a 
surplus during the election last year; we found, of course, a 
massive deficit. 

What I would like to ask is, how can this current govern- 
ment best help your organization to fulfil your mandate? 


Mr Walsh: In relation to the cutback in the transfer 
payments from the federal government, actually it has 
grown. In our presentation it was only $1.6 billion, you 
said $1.8 billion, but whichever, it is a major cutback in 
support for the social fabric of our society. I think I made 
and my colleague made remarks which covered that. 

I would say at this point in time the government has 
not lived up to its 60% promise, but we understand that it 
has not because of the circumstances that it has been 
placed in, circumstances that clearly were not foreseen by 
the present government or by the Liberal government prior 
to this, because certainly during the election the Liberals were 
indicating that the province was in surplus, and it did turn 
around very dramatically, too dramatically for your govern- 
ment to have had any impact on it. Speaking for our orga- 
nization, I would say the budget does as well as we could 
have expected in the present economic circumstances. 


Mr B. Ward: I am pleased to see that you support the 
direction our government is taking. We have been up north, 
Thunder Bay, Sault Ste Marie, Sudbury, and we have 
heard from a broad cross-section of the communities in the 
north. By and large, I have to say there is strong support 
for the direction our government is taking, particularly with 
this budget. Whether they are social groups, whether they 
are environmental groups, whether they are small business 
people, whether they are educational groups, across the 
board there is strong support for the direction we are taking. 
However, there are some critics for this budget. 


Mrs Sullivan: Come on, come on. 


Mr B. Ward: Primarily the critics are attacking the 
deficit and are suggesting that we should be cutting back 
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on our social programs, on our educational standards, on 
our commitment to providing quality education for the 
people of Ontario— 


Mrs Sullivan: You have all heard those arguments. 
Point of order, Mr Chairman. 


Mr B. Ward: How do you answer that criticism that 
we should be cutting our educational standards, our educa- 
tional system, which is the prosperity through the future? 


The Vice-Chair: Mrs Sullivan. 


Mrs Sullivan: I have a point of order, Mr Chairman: 
The member is providing information to witnesses and to 
the public here that in fact does not reflect much of what 
we have heard through the province in our hearings so far. 
I think that, to be fair, if we are going to proceed in these 
hearings, which in fact have been less than successful 
throughout our tour, we should at least be honest with the 
people who are appearing before us. 


The Vice-Chair: Mrs Sullivan, that is not a point of 
order. Mr Ward, your question? 


Mr B. Ward: My question is, what answer would you 
have to the critics who would like to see a more balanced 
budget? In fact to achieve that balanced budget, sugges- 
tions have been made to cut our education standards and 
the quality of education which is supplied in this province 
that we tried to maintain during these tough economic times. 


Mrs Sullivan: Point of order, Mr Chairman: Not one 
person has made those suggestions. 


The Vice-Chair: Mrs Sullivan, that is not a point of 
order, that is a point of information. Mr Ward, you have 
asked your question. Could we have a response from the 
presenters, please. 


Mr Walsh: Clearly, one of the things that seems to be 
at the top of the public agenda, it is in the media all the time, 
is the competitiveness of the Ontario, indeed the Canadian 
economy with respect to the rest of the world. We hear a 
lot about a lot of pressure to become a much lower-wage 
economy so that we can become competitive with the 
Mexicans and so on and so forth. 

I suggest to you that is a model your government 
should indeed resist, and I believe in this budget has re- 
sisted, because the approach we should be following is one 
that I think is modelled better by some of the Western 
European countries, which is to remain high-wage econo- 
mies for the people working in those countries and to have 
economic success on the basis of a competitiveness which 
is driven by technology and by higher productivity. The 
only way I know that you can achieve that is through 
investment in education. There is no better investment. 
There is no better way to spend your money. 

I think at the same time that we need to be careful. We 
can spend a lot of money on education and not become 
more competitive and not get leadership in technology, so 
we need to spend carefully and we need to evaluate closely 
how we are spending the money, but there is no better 
investment. 


The Chair: I would like to thank you for your presen- 
tation and for appearing before this committee. 
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AIDS COMMITTEE OF WINDSOR 


The Chair: The next presenter is the AIDS Co 
tee of Windsor. Please come forward. I welcome you to 
standing committee on finance and economic affairs on 
budget review. I see that you have a presentation. Youh 
a total of one half-hour for your presentation. In that h 
hour, try to keep some time for questions and answers 
the three parties here. If you would identify yourself 
the purposes of Hansard, you can begin your presentatic 


Mr Lough: My name is Steve Lough. I am the exe 
tive director of the AIDS Committee of Windsor. | 

From the viewpoint of the community-based AIDS 
ucation and support movement, the 1991 Ontario budge 
a progressive response to the challenges facing this provii 
This period of serious recession and the epidemic of F 
infection necessitate increased, well-planned governm 
spending to avoid stalling the important developments 
our society. 

As I see it, there are basically two options open t 
government if it wants to cut its spending: it can cut spe 
ing in corporate or capital support, or it can cut spendin; 
social support. As we are told every day, competitior 
fierce. Capital today is international, and it moves quic 
if it finds a better home. So if a government does not w 
to scare away capital, it can only cut social programs. | 
fortunately, cutting spending on social support is the sim 
solution, and, like all simple solutions, it is near-sighted ; 
doomed in the long term to failure. 

The central elements of a community-based respo 
to AIDS are the building of individual self-esteem and 
creation of co-operative and comprehensive structu 
rooted in the communities affected. Individual self-este 
is a prerequisite to an individual avoiding risky behavio 
and taking responsibility for his own health. Governm 
programs of legal, health and social support are vital to 
creation of an environment in which people have th 
value as a human being recognized and supported by 
major structures around them. 

Cost-efficient and effective health care and social p 
grams can only be achieved through comprehensive : 
co-ordinated action. It is the role of the government 
provide the resources and facilitate that co-ordination 
the government follows through with its commitment, 
stated in the budget, to build partnerships, the answers 
the problem of burgeoning health and social service cc 
will be found in the community by the people who 
directly affected and involved. 

The fact that the government chose to fight the recess 
rather than fight the deficit with its 1991 budget is a progt 
sive move that will, in the long term, save lives and brin 
higher quality of life to the citizens of Ontario. The re¢ 
will only be cost-efficient and effective if the commur 
is supported in developing the programs that are necess¢ 

To expand a little bit on the importance of individ 
self-esteem in terms of primary prevention of HIV infecti 
in the 10 years since the discovery of the human immui 
deficiency virus—HIV—several strategies for stopping | 
spread of HIV have been advocated and attempted arou 
the world. Legal sanctions, quarantine, mandatory test 
and restrictions on immigration have all been proven to 
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fective and costly responses. They have been ineffective 
ause they have attacked and blamed the communities 
icted by this pandemic rather than working with them. 
n national advertising campaigns have not been cost- 
cient because they are remote and do not involve peo- 
directly in taking responsibility for their behaviour and 
sting them in changing that behaviour. Behaviour change 
1e only way that the spread of HIV can be reduced. 
|Experts now agree that education must be targeted and 
st involve the group the program is attempting to reach. 
yse communities that have been hit first and the hardest 
HIV infection in North America have been social out- 
is: the gay community and injection drug users. The 
amunity of people with haemophilia too suffers from 
- of rejection and the resultant secrecy. Social and legal 
port for these individuals and the development of their 
munities is necessary if we hope to gain their involve- 
at in prevention efforts to stop the spread of HIV. If one 
s not belong to a socially and legally recognized and 
oected community, it is unlikely that the person will see 
liety’s prevention messages as legitimate. If, however, 
lis accepted legally, supported socially and invited to 
| his expertise and involvement to the issue, behaviour 
inge is more likely. 

‘It is also recognized that there is a hierarchy of needs 
| an individual. One is not likely to change years of 
med behaviour in sexual expression, substance use or 
ial interaction if basic needs for food, shelter and em- 
yment have not been met, nor can one successfully 
*rcome years of social and economic abandonment if 
| world around one does not support that struggle. Civil 
hts, social assistance programs and low-cost housing are 
requisites to successful AIDS education. These pro- 
ims have a direct impact on HIV prevention programs. 
e social environment must be there for prevention mes- 
pes to be integrated into people’s behaviour. 

| Secondary AIDS prevention: We now know that not all 
yple who are HIV-positive go on to develop AIDS, and 
»se who do progress to AIDS at different rates and in 
ferent circumstances. A key to preventing the onset of 
DS after HIV infection is, again, behaviour change. 
anges in lifestyle, such as nutrition, exercise and stress 
luction are resulting in growing numbers of people living 
th AIDS/HIV infection. Access to experimental drugs and 
mplementary therapies are also vital to this process. 

_ Again, though, we run into the wall of economic poverty 
d social abandonment. Social assistance levels are too low 
‘an individual to even afford nutritional supplements, let 
me decent housing and complementary therapies. Active 
volvement of individuals in taking control of their health 
impeded by the demands of everyday life with no discre- 
mary income. How can one confidently investigate and 
aluate new treatments that are government-funded when 
» rent is not paid and there is little food in the house? 
ren good nutrition costs more. How can one participate 
the alternatives to what is now government-supported? 
here does the self-confidence come from to challenge the 
tablished hierarchical medical system that now exists? 

| Again, discrimination and lack of legal and social recog- 
‘ion for the communities most affected by HIV/AIDS is 































impeding the successful management of AIDS/HIV infec- 
tion. In Windsor, as in many other cities across Canada, 
gay-bashing is increasing, with little or no response from 
governments and their law enforcement agencies. All people 
with AIDS/HIV infection suffer indirectly from the lack of 
social, legal and political support for these minorities. The 
advantages of early detection of HIV infection and inter- 
vention with preventive therapy for AIDS are lost in many 
cases because individuals will not come forward for fear of 
disclosure and social and economic ostracism. 

Leadership in implementing strategies for the manage- 
ment of AIDS/HIV infection have come from the community 
groups across the continent who have worked together. 
Combination drug therapy, the importance of complementary 
therapies and reform of drug trial and approval structures 
have all come from the communities most affected by 
AIDS/HIV. These and other improvements have repercus- 
sions for progress on many health and social issues. 

In conclusion, how can the government overcome this 
myriad of forces operating in Ontario? The answer is in 
building community. The government, as the ultimate rep- 
resentative of the community of Ontario, has a responsibil- 
ity in this process. Recognition and support for initiatives 
that come out of a community affected by an issue are the 
key to solving problems in that area of the community. It is 
now increasingly recognized that the government cannot 
carry out community-based programs. It must provide the 
resources and co-ordination to ensure that all affected par- 
ties are involved in initiating and implementing programs. 

Two years ago in Windsor a group of affected local 
organizations submitted a proposal for an AIDS/HIV out- 
patient clinic. The previous government sat on that appli- 
cation for a year without any further consultation. Then 
when the ministry did begin negotiations, the primary 
question was, “What is the role of this committee who 
submitted the proposal?” For some time they did not rec- 
ognize that a coalition of the involved communities would 
build a better clinic than medical experts in one institution 
alone. The present government, to its credit, recognized 
and funded the clinic. This is the first and, I believe, only 
AIDS/HIV clinic in the country that has the active partici- 
pation of all the major stakeholders in the community. 


1110 

Now there is the possibility of co-ordinated and com- 
prehensive programs of care and support with maximum 
volunteer contribution and no duplication of service. 
Should the government slash its spending in support of 
community initiatives such as this, an important opportu- 
nity to develop an alternative to the present health care 
structure would be lost, and it would be a long time before 
it could enlist the support and co-operation of the commu- 
nity to build effective alternative programs. 

A successful response to AIDS and HIV infection must 
address education, counselling, practical support, research, 
drug approval and funding, social assistance, housing, civil 
rights, drug addiction, violence, acute and chronic care, com- 
plementary therapies and hospice services. The community- 
based AIDS/HIV movement has proposed innovative and 
comprehensive strategies but does not have the resources or 
the power to implement these without government approval 
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and support. If the standing committee is concerned about 
the deficit, I suggest you look to the community for the 
answer and not abandon the community by taking the sim- 
ple path and cutting programs. 

I apologize for some of the typos in the presentation. 


Mr Carr: Thank you very much for that presentation. 
One of the concerns that has been voiced is that presently— 
and I think that is an indication about what the perception 
is out there and I mentioned it earlier—about 77% of the 
people, close to 80% if you include the people who voted 
for all three parties, believe there is a tremendous amount 
of waste in government, in particular when it comes to the 
health care field. There has been talk of some of the abuses. 
You may know that the former Health minister, Evelyn 
Gigantes, had to resign when she mentioned somebody’s 
name, and that person was spending, I believe the figure was, 
$438,000 for drug treatment, close to half a million dollars. 

As you well know, the health care field has been the 
biggest-growing expenditure over the last few years. Do you 
believe there are areas where we can control spending in the 
health care field? If so, maybe you can just give us an 
indication of some of the areas where you would like to see 
us, for the want of a better word, spending a little bit smarter. 


Mr Lough: As I said in my presentation, I think a 
little more effective use of the dollars could come from 
consultation and involvement of the communities. To use 
an example that came up earlier this year at the national 
conference on AIDS, which was the first national confer- 
ence in three years, I attended a workshop on clinical trials 
and to my horror found out that they were still arguing 
over open arms to clinical trials. 

Approximately two years ago there was a meeting held in 
London where the researchers and institutions had apparently 
agreed to try open arms to clinical trials. By the way, for 
those of you who do not know, open arms to clinical trials 
means an individual can have access to an experimental drug 
outside of the restrictions of a clinical trial, and very many 
experimental drugs are only available through clinical trials. 

The same old argument was being made that if people 
were allowed the drug outside of a clinical trial, then the 
trial researchers would not be able to recruit the number of 
people who were necessary to carry out the strictly scientific 
clinical trial. Well, this had been proven false. In Toronto, 
a Clinical trial was organized where the community was 
involved, where the people were given full information, 
where their representative organizations were involved in 
the design of the trial and there was an open arm. They had 
more recruits than they could use. 

Yet these other trials that are going on do not have that 
kind of community involvement and therefore are not even 
fulfilling as effectively their original scientific mandate be- 
cause they are not able to recruit as many people, nor do they 
get input from the people directly affected in the design of 
the clinical trial. 

I do not have a simple answer as to what you could cut 
from the budget and what you could not, but I think you 
will find that if the principle of community involvement is 
instituted across the board, then the cheaper alternatives 
will present themselves. I use that as one example. 
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Mr Carr: As you know, in fact it is in these polls 
that people in Ontario, which is the highest-taxed prov 
in Canada and the highest-taxed jurisdiction in Ni 
America, are saying, “We’re overtaxed, and that inch 
all taxes. That includes municipal, provincial sales tax 
federal GST.” People are saying: “We’re fed up with te 
at all levels and from all politicians.” Then we have hi 
lot of groups coming through and saying, “We need n 
money for our particular group,” and so on. Of course, 
is a difficulty. 

You have the average Joe out there who says, a1 
agree with him, “These deficits just mean that somewl 
down the road I’m going to have to pay more taxes, 
already I’m paying too much taxes versus the rest of 
country and the rest of North America.” What do you 
to those people when you come before a committee 
say, “We need more money”? How do you alleviate S¢ 
of the fears of the people out there who are saying, “y 
cause is very worth while”—and I think most of them 
come here definitely are—“but there is no money out tl 
for us to give as taxpayers”? 


Mr Lough: I look at it in two ways. What I am see 
from the polls that are being conducted is that people 
the medicare system we have. They strongly support t 
The majority of people strongly support the medicare s 
tem we have and so any serious cuts to that are not Bc 
to meet with the approval of the population. 

In terms of taxes, I go back to my basic univer 
economics. I personally believe in Keynesian econon 
as opposed to the monetarist policies that have been in 
tuted in the last decade. So it does not in the least bot 
me, as a taxpayer, that we have a deficit during a time 
serious recession. That makes sense. That is what 
whole Keynesian theory was based on, that you spenc 
the time of a recession and then you recoup that los: 
periods of recovery. 


What I am concerned about is that if cuts are m 
now in areas such as health care, where some cost-effec 
alternatives are being developed, then the opportunity 
those alternatives to be instituted in the future is lost. 
will be another 10 years and into another recession bef 
those alternatives are recognized again, and again we \ 
not have any money to institute them. So I think i 
important to stick with the process that is developing in 
community, the alternatives to the expensive health ¢ 
that we have now. More cost-efficient alternatives 
being built in the community. We will cut those progr 
at our peril. When we get to the good times we will 
have the community base nor the alternatives that we h 
tried to implement. 


Mr Sutherland: Thank you for being here. I belii 
you are going to be the only AIDS committee group. 
are going to be hearing from during these budget hearii 
and I think it is important that we do hear from the Al 
committees dealing with this issue. 

It seemed to me the message you wanted to get act 
is that not only in terms of dealing with AIDS services bu 
health care services in general, you see the government’s 1 
becoming more of a provider of resources and a facilita 
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that the community-based organizations actually will be 
pnes operating. That is what you are seeing as a future 
lel and, if I gather from your comments correctly, a 
lel that should already be in process, that it be the 
‘el for delivery of certain services and certain health 
| services. 

Mr Lough: Yes, I think some examples are already 
iting, both within the AIDS movement and in other 
nizations as well. Community-based alternatives have 
ented themselves and they are less expensive that a 
/ government-operated program. What I fear is that cuts 
trally mean that the organizations outside of govern- 
it are the first to be cut. We see that at the municipal 
qf Recently, the city’s budget support to outside groups 
| dropped substantially. I worry that the Ontario govern- 


it would have to go the same route. 


d 
Mr Sutherland: I was wondering if you could give us 
te sense, from your perspective as the executive director 
he local AIDS committee, of how you feel the provin- 
| government is doing on the issue of AI[DS—I am not 
aking so much in terms of ours versus the last but in the 
eric sense of provincial government—and what advice 

might give the committee in terms of recommenda- 
1s for the next budget in dealing with the issue of AIDS. 


‘Mr Lough: I think the announcement a few months ago 
the Minister of Health to institute anonymous testing was 
‘ery important initiative. The community-based move- 
‘at has been saying for a long time that people are only 
ng to come forward under anonymous testing. We know 
it-as well as anyone here in Windsor, because anony- 
lus testing is available in Detroit and people go there in 
xe numbers for testing. Therefore, our statistics mean 
tually nothing in terms of HIV infection in this area. 
One thing I would like to see the provincial govern- 
nt do, and this is something it inherited from the previ- 
5 government again, has to do with the Ontario AIDS 
‘visory Committee. There is no representation of people 
th HIV on the Ontario AIDS Advisory Committee. 
hen it was originally set up by the Minister of Health 
der the Liberal government, there were only three com- 
inity-based representatives out of 16 or 18 people in- 
ved in the committee. I do not think this is adequate 
mmunity representation. If we want to build alternatives 
health care, the people who are building the alternatives 
‘the community have to be represented. That would be 
'e piece of advice, for what it is worth, that I would pass 
| to the present government. 

| In terms of the next budget, I think moving ahead with 
cial assistance reform is important. Some changes in so- 
hl assistance that would allow people with HIV infection 
|work and claim some kind of social assistance would be 
lot more practical. Right now, people with HIV infection 
lz forced really to go on disability benefits because the 
locess is so complicated and lengthy to get on to benefits 
at they cannot afford not to be on benefits. If they were 
go to work and face periods of illness, because HIV 
sease is a very up-and-down syndrome, are feeling well 
jorking and a period of illness comes along, bang, they 
































are out of work and it is months before they can then get 
back on adequate social assistance. So I think some reform 
of social assistance is necessary as well. 


Mrs Sullivan: I wonder if you could just describe for 
the committee something more of your own operation. 
How much do you receive in capital funding and in operat- 
ing funding from the province on an annual basis, and how 
many people do you serve? 


Mr Lough: In the last year we received $7,000 in 
capital funding. In operating funding we received 
$201,000. The province funds four staff people. With that 
money we get a a little from the federal government and 
the Ontario Trillium Foundation and some private sector 
fund-raising. 

We have a broad range of education and support ser- 
vice programs, including a speakers’ bureau, a resource 
centre and a resource database of treatment information 
and AIDS education and prevention materials. We have 
information tables at various events, go out to the schools 
and such and various community groups, speaking about 
the issue. We have support service programs and a buddy 
system, which is common among a lot of community- 
based groups, to match volunteers with people with HIV 
for practical and emotional support. We have emergency 
financial assistance that is funded exclusively from private 
donations. We also have support groups for people with 
HIV and for care givers. We have a seminar program for 
health care workers and research mailings out to physi- 
cians who are treating people with HIV that contain the 
latest treatment information. We have also a series of semi- 
nars for people with HIV infection on how to handle the 
issues that arise in HIV infection. 


Mrs Sullivan: Is there a group home in Windsor for 
AIDS patients? 


Mr Lough: We did have a house, in co-operation with 
the Windsor Housing Authority, which we had to close, 
mainly due to lack of funding for staff. 


Mrs Sullivan: I want to really move on, because one 
of the things the government has done in terms of health 
care is to move very strongly away from the long-term care 
proposals which were on the table and which were being 
implemented by the previous government. It seems to me 
the long-term care aspect for AIDS patient is a singularly 
important part of caring for your own clients. | wonder 
what emphasis you put on insisting that the government 
move back into that long-term care program so that there 
is an integrated approach to long-term care for people, no 
matter what their illness is. 

Mr Lough: Well, I am no fan of the long-term care 
process that was instituted here in Windsor and Essex 
county. I agree with you that long-term care is an essential 
element of support for people with HIV and a proper re- 
sponse to the disease. We had a proposal in to the long- 
term care committee. The process was very secretive. It 
was not consultative and had no element of negotiation 
involved. I can say the community-based AIDS education 
and support program of the Ministry of Health was miles 
ahead of the long-term care initiative, which was supposed 
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to put things back in the hands of the community, as I 
understand it. 

With both the federal and provincial programs, it has 
been a very interactive process. We have worked with the 
ministry people, we have negotiated, we have developed 
programs together. That long-term care initiative was not 
carried out that way at all, so I am not surprised the new 
government has put that on hold. 


Mrs Sullivan: The long-term care program was to in- 
tegrate community-based care in an attempt to move peo- 
ple out of the institutional base and to deliver services in 
their homes. That has been completely put on hold. 


Mr Lough: As I was saying, I do not disagree with 
the principle of the long-term care initiative, but the way it 
was being carried out, I believe, needed to be put on hold. 
I do not think it was an effective or fair process. 


The Chair: I would like to thank you for appearing 
before the standing committee on finance and economic 
affairs on the budget review. 


GORDON CHRISJOHN 


The Chair: I am going to call on Gordon Chrisjohn. I 
would like to welcome you here to the standing committee 
on finance and economic on the budget review. You will 
have one half-hour for your presentation and you could 
leave some time at the end of your presentation for ques- 
tions and answers which will be divided equally among 
the three parties. For the purposes of Hansard, would you 
please identify yourself. You may begin your presentation. 
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Mr Chrisjohn: Good morning. My name is Gordon 
Chrisjohn. I would like to thank the committee for this 
Opportunity to express my opinions on the Ontario 
government’s economic policies. As a member of the ab- 
original community, I would like to elaborate on that. I am 
a native community development worker here for the Can- 
Am Indian Friendship Centre of Windsor, but I am not 
here in that capacity. I am here as a member of the aborigi- 
nal community. I am here as a member of Oneida first 
nation, not as a representative of any organization or any 
political body. 

The present recession is hitting hard at most sectors of 
Ontario, and when the entire province is involved with those 
kinds of hardships, aboriginal people, to say the least, are 
not exempt. Whether they have remained on the reserves 
or come to urban areas, they cannot help but be affected by 
unemployment, business closings and inflation. 

Speaking only as a person living in this part of the 
world, I find that the more abstract issues of economic 
theory have far less meaning to the people with whom I 
have been speaking, aboriginal or otherwise, than the 
problems of facing daily life in these hard economic times. 
As such, I find it difficult to embrace policies which are 
long-term in nature and are directed at the economy itself 
rather than the people. Herein lies the controversy between 
federal economic policies and those of the present govern- 
ment of Ontario. 

The federal government has instituted a number of 
measures which have had a dread impact on the daily lives 


of the average Canadian. Free trade and the GST see 
be the policies most often singled out as the culprit 
businesses relocating to the United States, a downtu 
tourism, high prices at the store and unemployment. F 
ever, we are told by the federal government that these 
prove in the long term to be good for the economy, 
government does not say that these policies will be b; 
the short term for the people. | 
The NDP government, I believe, recognizes that 
times for the people will be the short-term result of 
policies and has created people programs to bring On 
through an inevitable crunch. I was disappointed there 
to hear federal criticism of the NDP for not doing its 
to reduce spending and lower Ontario’s deficit. Wit 
such action, the people of Ontario would be suffering | 
worse effects from the federal policies. It is as if it 1 
intended all along that the people suffer while the abs 
economy improves. I disagree with sacrificing peopl 
part of economic policy. | 
In the area of economic policy for aboriginal pec 
the NDP has shown leadership, sensitivity and a dete 
nation not to let momentum be lost. The province. 
aboriginal peoples have been moving rapidly towar 
political understanding of mutual respect over the last 
months. It is important that this ground gained not be 
through any reluctance on the part of the province to n 
its support tangible. Real political progress must be 
flected in real social progress. As such, old programs 1 
be continued and new programs implemented to cer 
Our new understanding. | 
The NDP budget demonstrates that aboriginal per 
have not been forgotten, not been sacrificed to econc 
expediency. For instance, the budget for the native afi 
secretariat has been expanded—in fact, more than dout 
This expansion reflects a commitment to ongoing talk 
the area of aboriginal self-government and the resolu 
of outstanding land issues. There are a number of o 
initiatives through the Ministry of Citizenship which 
creating community infrastructure capital projects. I 
not dwell on these except to say that the benefits of 
creation and community development are obvious prod 
of these initiatives. | 
The budget also includes $1.15 million for aborig 
education projects. I note with interest that this prog 
includes both on-reserve and off-reserve projects. | 
practice has been to view self-government and instituti 
of self-government from a purely on-reserve perspect 
In this case, not only does the announcement reflect 
more open view, it attaches a sizeable amount of mo 
for implementation. Off-reserve institutions have b 
struggling in the formative process. I can foresee that | 
funding can be utilized to make these institutions a reali 
The anti-recession program has created a numb 
aboriginal-directed initiatives. With the Ministry of the. 
licitor General, I am aware of funding to create jobs 
promote aboriginal awareness. In concert with local po 
authorities, aboriginal institutions can arrange awarer 
training, adapt educational material, conduct liaison | 
promote recruitment. . 
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Within the Ministry of Health, opportunities are to be 
\ted to promote community and agency interaction. 
ile these positions are only temporary, their effects will 
urther-reaching. Employment will be created within the 
iginal communities, and during these times even short- 
1 work is highly valued. The tasks accomplished will 
2 impacts in the social fabric of those communities. 

In conclusion, I do not wish it to be taken that aboriginal 
ple are receiving special treatment. I am aware, though 
7; marginally, that employment initiatives are being im- 
mented within the greater community as well. It is sim- 
that in my daily contact with aboriginal communities, I 
made more aware of what the NDP is doing regarding 
se communities. I believe that social programming for 
riginal people, and in fact all people, cannot be reduced 
ing a time when fiscal policy is diminishing the 
ple’s capacity to provide for themselves. 

‘Mr B. Ward: The gist of your brief is, you are here as 
individual, however you have perceived the budget to 
heading in the proper direction as far as dealing with 
Five population is concerned. 


‘Mr Chrisjohn: Yes. In fact, I would say that from my 
itact with a number of communities—and I should 
int out also that I come from an aboriginal community. I 
living in Windsor and I have relatives who have roots 
another urban community as well, and they all seem to 
lorse the NDP policy as far as aboriginal people are 
acerned. 


|Mr B. Ward: It is very hard to project how things 
uld be, but if these initiatives had not taken place in this 
‘eet, could you perhaps discuss what you perceive 
‘uld be happening without these initiatives? 


Mr Chrisjohn: To be as frank and honest as I can, I 
spect that there would be more situations—and I do not 
int to be alarmist here—along the lines of Oka. I believe 
» people have been quite dissatisfied for some time. 
ley have heard different governments, Ontario govern- 
ints, federal governments, that have made promises and 
ve not backed up those promises, that have instead dan- 
td apples in front of our faces, and when we decided to 
ie at them, they withdrew them and simply kept their 
mises as castles in the air. 
| There is a great deal of cynicism rampant within the 
original community about governments that behave in 
it way. A concrete example would be the way the aborig- 
il people are entertaining the idea of the national task 
ice commission to look into aboriginal affairs. In the 
st, during the Meech Lake Accord, it was dangled in 
pnt of them as a prize—‘“If you agree to this, then you 
ll have this commission”—and at that time the feeling 
as that it was a good idea. “If it was a good idea before, it 
ll be a good idea later. Let’s not have our participation in 
lk Meech Lake accord coloured by this potentiality.” 
hen when it was turned down, the same initiative was 
thdrawn, perhaps as a punishment for not going along 
ith the Meech Lake accord. 

As we have seen, the federal government has seen the 
erall wisdom of such a thing, and Meech Lake accord 
»s or Meech Lake accord no, it has decided it is time for 
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such a commission. This was our attitude during that time. 
We are cynical about promises that are not going to be kept. 

I have to say in all frankness, the aboriginal people 
with whom I have been talking endorse the NDP’s proposals 
and they see real results and the real effects of those poli- 
cies as a “window of opportunity,” I believe is what they 
said. They realize that federal and provincial politics are 
written in water and the next government may not have the 
same obligations or feelings towards those policies. But 
for the present they believe that what the NDP is talking 
about in these areas is real and that the gains that can be 
made in association with and in co-operation with both the 
federal and provincial governments now are real. 


Mr Lessard: I want to thank you for coming here 
today and making your presentation. I know you are not 
speaking on behalf of the Can-am Indian centre, but that is 
a centre you play a role in, and I know that centre itself 
plays an important role in the Windsor community, to pro- 
vide information and education for aboriginal Canadians. 

In your brief you mentioned initiatives the federal gov- 
ernment has introduced that have, in your words, had a 
“dread impact” on the daily lives of average Canadians, 
and you mention a couple of examples and the impact 
those have. I wonder if you could tell us whether these 
policies have had an impact on the aboriginal community. 
What sort of impact have those policies had? 
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Mr Chrisjohn: As I have also said, it is the same sort 
of impact as on the people at large, where we find our 
demographics, on-reserve and off-reserve, are the same. 
Within the cities our unemployment is always a little bit 
higher, our health is always a little bit worse, those sorts of 
things. We seem to mimic the society at large but exagger- 
ate the negative aspects of what is going on within the 
communities. 

As a concrete example, we often do inventories of 
community resources and resource people. As you know, 
Windsor had been a very stable economic community for a 
long time, and just recently it has had the highest unem- 
ployment within the province and there is a great deal of 
upheaval within the Windsor community at large. We did 
an inventory—this is something that would seem would 
have no relation whatsoever to economies and such—on 
people within the community speaking aboriginal lan- 
guages who could be called to hospitals and who could 
perhaps even teach to our children within our own Lil 
Eagles program and such the aboriginal languages. 

We have this resource that is only two years old and 
the hard economic times have upset our stable population 
to the point where 60% of those people are no longer in 
the community. As you say, could I tie that to the GST? 
Probably not. I do not have those kinds of skills in the area 
of analysing economic policy. But something has changed 
in the way the population is being made up in Windsor, 
and it has been over the last two years, and our people are 
moving around. I would suggest, knowing that aboriginal 
people have known for a long time the wisdom of migrat- 
ing habits, that you go where the fish are plentiful and you 
go where the game is plentiful. 
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In Windsor the employment opportunities are not plenti- 
ful, and they have moved on elsewhere looking for where the 
employment has gone. I can draw that analogy and I can 
make that implication, but I cannot exactly prove that through 
economic means. We have some knowledge that some of the 
people did move to find jobs elsewhere; that is a fact. 


Mrs Sullivan: We have had some very poignant testi- 
mony before the committee from Chief Gordon Peters, 
among others, who spoke about the capacity of land that the 
aboriginal people were seeking in terms of negotiations 
with the province, treaty rights, and of the lack of capacity 
in both human and financial resources in terms of coming 
to terms with the implementation of any agreements which 
have been signed. He made it very clear that at this point 
in time there has been no impact of this signing of the 
agreement, that the steps have yet to be taken indeed in all 
of the agreements that have been signed. 

We are particularly interested, of course, in the eco- 
nomic development future for aboriginals. That is one of 
the things I would like you to speak of in terms of co-oper- 
ative community development and so on. 

The other thing is, we have also had a very passionate 
presentation from the Metis community, whose members 
say they have been left out of all initiatives this govern- 
ment has put forward in terms of aboriginal affairs and 
indeed that they will not benefit from one of the initiatives 
included in the budget. I wonder if you could comment on 
those two areas. 


Mr Chrisjohn: Only slightly can I comment on those 
areas, because they involve both political issues as well as 
looking at them from a macro scale. I am working simply 
within this one community. You note in one part of my 
presentation I talked about my knowledge of capital pro- 
jects, but I did not want to go and dwell on them to any 
degree, simply because no community with which I have 
had contact has had those. Those have been at Akwesasne, 
and other areas as well. I did not really want to pretend to 
any expertise in that kind of area. 

As far as what the economic policy impact is within the 
friendship centre and the communities that I know of, yes, 
you are right in that we have not accessed these programs 
as yet. I got a couple of submissions in and we will see 
how they turn out as well. We find there are dollars at- 
tached to that and for the first time they are saying, “Here’s 
the paperwork you have to do in order to get at that.” That 
step has been missing from other promises and other pro- 
grams. We find we are going to benefit if we can bring 
some of these things within the Windsor community. I have 
had instructions from my board of directors to pursue that. 

I have only been temporarily here in Windsor for five 
or six months now, but in the past at other boards of direc- 
tors with whom I have worked and other councils of 
chiefs, I have been told to ignore those kinds of things, 
because they do not believe there is anything behind that; 
that is a public relations ploy, or what they are looking for 
will benefit them much more than it will benefit the ab- 
original community. They will be able to make a check in 
the box that, “Yes, we did some consultation,” or, “Yes, we 
did some native awareness training.” They find that the 
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way these new programs are designed, they will have 
some impact on our community and will be of benefit, ] 
guess that is about all I could say in that regard. 

Mrs Sullivan: Do you have any comments on the 
Metis question? 

Mr Chrisjohn: I also am aware that the Metis have 
their own political organization to speak for them. A 
friendship centre, such as I represent, is accessed not only 
by the Indian community but the Metis and Inuit commu- 
nities as well. We also, we believe, provide service to the 
non-Indian community. We think what we do is beneficial 
to everyone, plus our programs can be accessed by any- 
body who comes through the door, non-Indian as well. 

As an example, we get referrals from the Canada Em- 
ployment and Immigration Commission for people with 
learning disabilities because of our BEST program; that is 
basic education starts today. We have one-on-one tutoring 
in skills upgrades which these people can access For free— 
let’s say at no cost—through our programs, for which they 
do not qualify within other government programs. They do 
not have the language skills or they do not fit the right 
category, whereas ours are so open that we have people 
without English skills coming in to learn computers. As 
they are also improving their English skills, they will be 
able to access the pre-entry programs for universities and 
colleges. Those kinds of things are what we have available. 

It seems to me that within the friendship centres, if we 
institute some of these new programs, they will have ac- 
cess to them as well and they will also derive benefits from 
them. Other than that, I would not argue with any of the 
statements made by any of the representatives of their po- 
litical organizations. I feel they would know far more 
about their membership than I could anecdotally. 

Mr McLean: Thank you for appearing here this 
morning, Mr Chrisjohn, I have enjoyed your presentation. 
I have a couple of questions. You indicate in your presen- 
tation that the budget for the native affairs secretariat has 
been expanded. Do you know how much it has been ex- 
panded by? 


Mr Chrisjohn: Yes. Actually, I had a list of that. It is 
almost by three. Let me take a look at that. 

Mr Carr: From $6 million to $23 million. 

Mr Chrisjohn: To $23 million; it is from almost $7 
million to $23 million. That is just in the operational area. 
In the capital expenditure area there is another $21 million. 

Mr McLean: I see you are well versed on it, and that 
is great. Can you give me your view on how you feel 
self-government should work? 

Mr Chrisjohn: This is a good one because I am also 
working and living off-reserve and I think, as I have said 
in the past, policies have been directed more with on-re- 
serve in mind. I would particularly like to talk about off 
reserve government. It seems to me that— 

Mr McLean: Is there a difference between off-reserve 
self-government and on-reserve self-government? 

Mr Chrisjohn: We should diminish any concept of 
the difference between that. I think the people on reserve 
have had the benefit of the recognition by the crown, 
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vhether it is in Upper Canada or the federal crown or the 
yrovincial crown. They understand the reserve system be- 
ause they have instituted it as an administrative structure. 
3ut when you consider that we have first nations with 
nore than one aboriginal nation living there—the Ojibway 
ind Potawatami living at Walpole Island and at Saugeen— 
he idea that an urban community with different aboriginal 
ations making up its membership should not also be con- 
idered for self-government as an aboriginal group does 
10t seem completely logical. 

Jt seems there is so much that is true about the urban 
yroup that is also true about the reserve group that it is 
onceivable they could both maintain their institutions of 
self-government, not necessarily through a chief and coun- 
il, but perhaps ba boards of directors or almost— 
snd I hate to say the word—in a municipal-like fashion. 
[he same kinds of ways as other sovereign provinces—I 
almost 7 sovereign cities—but with recognition of some 
of their right to self-government, very much like the mu- 
nicipal style of government. It could be a style for the 
cities as well. 

Mr McLean: So you are saying the reserve self-gov- 
ernment would be more important than the off-reserve 
self-government. 

Mr Chrisjohn: It has been considered more important 
right now by the crown and the agents of the crown, but I 
do not consider that would be the case. Such concepts 
should be considered co-equal in the future. 

Mr McLean: Is there any draft or suggestions in writing 
of how the native community has some points it would like 
to see in any agreement with regard to self-government? 

Mr Chrisjohn: In the area of off reserve, which I 
really feel I should be responding to, we are virtually 


maintaining many of the structures of self-government. 
Administratively we are moving into the areas of education. 
For aboriginal people within the cities we have been the 
number one social service provider. So in some respects 
we are used to doing things that way. 

To go the next step and ensure we have some capacity to 
not only provide the service but direct, it I think, is a logical 
extension of where we are going in the area of service deliv- 
ery within the urban communities. 


Mr McLean: The political understanding, a mutual 
respect over the last few months, the agreement that was 
signed, what effect does that have on what is taking place 
here in Windsor in your community? 


Mr Chrisjohn: Actually, that is one of the reasons I 
would like to stress the urban community. I think that agree- 
ment is a good agreement in principle, but it does—let’s 
not say “exclude”—it does not include urban organizations 
where it really ought to. I have been asking for that docu- 
ment to be forwarded to me. They simply could not get it 
to me in time for me to speak authoritatively about it here. 

My own provincial organization has not provided me 
with analysis in time to speak about it here, except to say it 
is more reserve-directed and more of the older mentality 
and that anything we can do to try to expand the thinking 
of people into the areas of urban self-government institu- 
tions should be done at every opportunity, and here is an 
opportunity. 

The Chair: I thank you for appearing before the 
standing committee on finance and economic affairs on the 
budget review. This committee will recess until 1 pm. 


The committee recessed at 1154. 
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AFTERNOON SITTING | 


The committee resumed at 1304. 


The Chair: We will resume our hearings on the bud- 
get review for the standing committee on finance and eco- 
nomic affairs. A few members are going to be coming in 
maybe about halfway through the presentation. 


UNEMPLOYED HELP CENTRE 


The Chair: Would you state your name before you 
start? You are from the Unemployed Help Centre. I would 
like to welcome you. 


Ms Pons: Thank you. My name is Pamela Pons and I 
am the executive director of the Unemployed Help Centre 
here in Windsor. We had scheduled for this afternoon a 
client who has been a recipient of our food bank. It is with 
great distress that I advise you she is unable to attend. At 
this point she is waiting for our local children’s aid society 
to come to her family’s rescue. They presently have three 
children. Her husband has been a victim of a plant closure 
and unfortunately, with the changes to the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, he has run out of unemployment insurance 
benefits. They are hoping the children’s aid will take care 
of their children since they are unable to do so with UI 
benefits. I still am pleased to be here this afternoon before 
the committee to comment on the budget as it relates to the 
unemployed and the underemployed workers whom we 
service here at the help centre in Windsor. 

For some, memory serves us only too well as we recall 
Windsor’s worst recession since the depression of the 
1930s. In the late 1970s and the early 1980s the auto in- 
dustry plant closures, severe cutbacks, indefinite layoffs 
and business bankruptcies caused the unemployment rate 
to escalate far beyond 26%. Thousands of workers who 
had once held secure jobs were now faced with the cold 
reality of standing in long unemployment lines. Financial 
difficulties led to the foreclosure of thousands of homes, 
which subsequently contributed to the increased number of 
family breakdowns, drug and alcohol abuse and suicides. 
Multitudes of dispirited community members made a 
westward exodus in search of a second chance, while their 
families were left behind waiting for news of employment. 
Still others gambled and chose to stay behind, looking for 
that pot of gold at the end of the rainbow, a job. 

The centre’s ideology has been to assist in the re-employ- 
ment process of the disadvantaged. In doing so, we con- 
tinue to evaluate and investigate services provided to the 
long-term unemployed. Indeed, because of the expertise in 
developing new employment strategies and counselling 
techniques, the help centre in Windsor has itself become a 
model for other centres across the country. 

One of the programs instituted by the help centre was 
in 1988, when we opened our food bank. This contains not 
only the services of a food bank, wherein we distribute food 
to other food service providers, we at the centre are also a 
food service provider. In this cause, we recently received a 
grant of $13,000 from the province to aid us in our admin- 
istration of the food bank and the food service program. 
We would like to thank the provincial government for being 








the first government to aid us in this endeavour. Our anr 
budget to fund these two programs is in excess of $75,000 

We understand that the funding provided to us is one 
many items that are responsible for the current provini 
deficit. I would, however, be remiss in my responsibili 
as director of the Unemployed Help Centre if I failec 
make a plea for additional moneys. While this governm 
has been the first to recognize the need, the value and 
life support we provide to our clients, the job is not 
done; $13,000 is only a small portion of those moneys 
we need to keep that program in place. We must continu 
depend on our community for the balance of our suppor 
community which at this point is very hard pressed 
continue to make that missing link between of our cc 
and the moneys we have available. We urge the gove 
ment to respond to this need. 

In support of our community’s continuous and gener 
financial contributions, we also respectfully request a chai 
in the provincial taxes. Unfortunately, this request would 
decrease the deficit; it would add to it. However, it wo 
be a recognition of charitable giving. Unlike the fede 
government, which has systematically destroyed the 
deduction for those who aid groups such as ourselves, 
non-profit charitable organizations we ask the province 
institute an additional Ontario tax credit similar to. 
workings and benefits of the political tax credit system. 
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I am also here today to speak to you about the effects 
plant closures. These victims are part of the cause 
Ontario’s deficit. No longer are the victims able to contit 
to pay tax dollars. They are the same people who are 
need of services this province can and should provide. 
name a few of those victims: A&P in Windsor, 156 victir 
Ford Motor Co, 1,228 victims; General Motors, Winds 
255 victims; Brant Castings, 114 victims; Clay-Mill, ] 
victims; Dominion Forge, 200 victims and our list soca 
unfortunately. | 

Our community and the surrounding area have be 
torn apart by plant closures and downsizings. Since 19' 
in the latter part of the year and onwards, our agency | 
had occasion to meet with the provincial governm 
through the Ministry of Labour. Our plea to that minis 
has been to come to the aid of our community and allow 
an opportunity to service those very victims. The only w 
to service them is to continue to provide them with cor 
selling services and retraining. We went to the provin 
Wwe expressed our case and as a result were the recipient 
a pilot project which provided to the Unemployed Hi 
Centre some $200,000. Such a pilot case was also repea’ 
in three other areas in this province: London, Kitche1 
and Cambridge. 

While this is a terrific expense and is again anotl 
factor in the deficit, those funds have not gone far enouj 
We need to increase the dollars that are going to serv 
the victims of this recession, and it is not beyond the ' 
pacity of the province. We know we have a deficit, but { 
only way to get workers back to work is to re-educ. 
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nand continue to provide them with services. If we fail 
jo that very important task, we fail the people in this 
vince. I would urge you to bring a message back to the 
‘ernment that these are not small issues. While there is 
ognition of the damages of closures, we need to in- 
hse services to them. 
'The federal government has destroyed many of the 
grams our unemployed need to fall back on. We know 
‘mployment insurance benefits last a far shorter period 
in they ought to and that the insurance system was 
5ed apart. To recognize that it was ripped apart is not 
yugh. We need to continue to provide those services and 
it causes a continual deficit of the province, then the 
vince needs to take that challenge. We need to take on 
federal government, despite the recent rulings by the 
sreme Court of Canada. We need not allow the feds to 
atinue to put a cap on the Canada assistance plan. Those 
‘lars were sent to the government in good faith and they 


sf respond to the needs of our workers. 


‘I urge you to bring back the message to the govern- 
int that while there is an appreciation for some of the 
‘orts that are made, there is truly a recognition that there 
4 deficit. The only way to bring our people out of it is to 
4tinue that deficit until this recession starts to ease the 
nin this area. Thank you. 


Mr Carr: Thank you very much for a fine presenta- 
n. As you are probably aware, education is a provincial 
sponsibility. It has been, going back to the British North 
nerica Act. One of the concerns I have is that if you take 
mebody who is on social assistance right now, whether it 
a single mother or somebody who has lost his job in a 
story, an older male who is close to retirement age— 
sre are those who have said that in this budget there has 
t been any money directed towards helping those people 
‘ough apprenticeship, retraining or skills development 
ograms, and that really the long-term solution to the 
‘oblem is to give people the skills and training that are 
eded. A lot of people have said this budget did not do it; 
did not put any money into those areas. 

I was wondering if you could comment on what you 
suld like to see in the area of skills and education and the 
hole retraining thrust. What would you like to see the 
ovincial government do? 


| Ms Pons: In terms of education and basic skills, those 
ho claim that this budget did nothing are uninformed 
brsons. We received a phone call on Friday that, through 
ie Ministry of Education, Windsor and Essex has its first 
prbal approval of a grant that was submitted. This grant 
jill allow this area to look at the basic skills needs of 
orkers, and that will be through the educational process. 
here will be a staff of four who will co-ordinate and do 
‘sessments on workers. Through that endeavour there is 
hat both the school board and the college system have 
aimed to be very recognizable financial support to put 
iditional classes into place. 

But those are the worker-centred, not traditional, edu- 
tional processes. They may not have worked for workers 
1 the past. This is a new way to look at it, and we in 
Vindsor are very excited with the types of programming 


| 
| 














































that we will be able to put into place as a result of this new 
initiative. It was spearheaded by the Ministry of Labour. 

Mr Carr: You are right, a tremendous amount of peo- 
ple throughout the provinces are losing their jobs. One of 
the occupations where you do not lose your job is in the 
public sector, if you work for the Ontario government. 
There have been those who have said that every company 
has to look at making itself more efficient and cutting 
costs, but when it comes to the government, they are not 
like individuals and businesses who have to watch their 
pennies and so on; they can spend because they can add it 
to the deficit. 

One thought was that if we restricted the increases to 
everybody, and there are I guess 90,000-odd civil servants 
in this province, we would be looking at a saving of 
around $1 billion, and that is with a “B” not an “M” as in 
“million.” I just wondered if you would comment on that. 
What would you say to those people in the public sector 
who are getting wage increases of 6% when you have so 
many people who are unemployed? What would you do 
with it? 

Ms Pons: I certainly would not want unemployed 
workers to be seen as taking away something from another 
set of workers. In any set of contract negotiations or at any 
time of an annual wage increase, someone is certainly not 
going to say, “Yes, I will take concessions, but I want the 
money to come from another business.” That simply is not 
feasible. For those who are getting wage increases, we 
applaud that. The cost of living has gone up in Ontario, 
and for the government to make a statement and say, “We 
do not believe in a wage increase,” where other corporations 
have their workers asking for the same, would certainly not 
be a clear message. 

Mr Carr: One of the concerns that has been voiced out 
there is where the government is spending money. There are 
a tremendous amount of areas where there can be some cuts 
made. I do not know if you were here earlier today, but we 
talked about some of them, whether it be wage restraints 
for the workers, the $54,000 spent for new carpeting for 
the minister, the $1,500 that the Ministry of Community 
and Social Services workers were going to spend to go to 
the SkyDome. There is a perception out there that the govern- 
ment can find the money internally. I was just wondering 
what your thoughts were, whether you believe that, or 
whether you think the Ontario government is run so effi- 
ciently that there cannot be any money found anywhere 
else in all these massive programs that we have. Maybe 
you would like to comment. 

Ms Pons: Any ship can be made somewhat leaner. 
However, I am not going to comment in regard to some 
spending that took place. I do not know the details of the 
carpeting you mentioned. Perhaps it was due to be re- 
placed 10 years ago and was not. So, without having full 
details, I think it is not fair to make comments on that. 
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Ms M. Ward: Thank you for your presentation. The 
current recession is recognized by most as having begun 
last April, which is over a year ago now. Given the 
changes in unemployment insurance over the last few 
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years, do you think that you have in Windsor a large num- 
ber of people who will be forced on to the welfare rolls 
when unemployment insurance runs out? 


Ms Pons: It is the unfortunate prediction of our local 
Canada Employment Centre that come the first week in 
September we will have the displeasure of having 300 to 500 
people fall off unemployment insurance benefits every week. 


Ms M. Ward: And I understand that Windsor, accord- 
ing to the information I have, will receive about $21.6 
million in grants and funding under the anti-recession pro- 
jects. Certainly this must have helped to keep people off 
the unemployment rolls and subsequently off the welfare 
rolls also. What do you think would be the effect here if 
that funding were not in place, not just the anti-recession 
funding but also the increased grants and help for munici- 
palities? Could you comment on what you think your situ- 
ation would be if that had not been done? 


Ms Pons: I do not think I would want to face a city in 
that condition. We have suffered terribly from this reces- 
sion. One of our difficulties is that Windsor is going 
through a different type of unemployment than we have in 
the past. In the past it was cyclical, we went through our 
downturns, other municipalities followed behind in the 
types of suffering we had. While we were the first into the 
recession, we were also the first out. This time it is struc- 
tural. Those plants are not here for our workers to go back 
to, so it will be very difficult, and we face a significant 
challenge in trying to diversify this local economy so that 
there are jobs for our workers to go to. 


Ms M. Ward: You commented about the new unem- 
ployed and foreclosures on family homes and so on. This 
is a group of people who have not been in that situation 
before; if they are forced on to welfare when their unem- 
ployment insurance runs out, it would be a totally new 
experience for them. Is that what you were speaking of in 
your presentation? 


Ms Pons: For many the idea of going on to unem- 
ployment insurance was devastating for the family. How- 
ever, to be faced with the reality that one may have to face 
the roll of social services is extremely difficult. 


Mr B. Ward: A quick question: I admire your courage. 
You are on the front lines, I guess, experiencing the recession 
firsthand with the people coming in and using the services 
of the Unemployed Help Centre. I think some people do 
not appreciate the extreme hardship that is out there for 
working people, whether it is in Windsor or my commu- 
nity of Brantford or anywhere else in Ontario. What would 
you say to the critics of the budget who suggest that we 
should be cutting back on our social programs at the time 
of extreme hardship? What would you say to them? 


Ms Pons: I would suggest that cutting back on ex- 
penses is not the answer. In fact, it is our position that 
those expenses should be increased. 

Mr B. Ward: And that those critics perhaps should 
come and visit the Unemployed Help Centre to see firsthand 
what is going on in the community with working people? 

Ms Pons: We have had such critics visit our office, 
and I dare say their position had changed dramatically 
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from the point before they walked in that door until 
point at which they exited. People unfortunately hav 
misconception that people are unemployed because tl 
want to be unemployed. There are very few people int 
category, although to say there are none is also a gri 
mistake; there are people who make that choice. Bu 
would suggest strongly that the expenses are increased 
that in order to bring people back to work we have to f; 
additional expenditures. That is the message I would 
to see brought back. ; 
Mr B. Ward: That is good to hear, because I anti 
pate a delegation further down the list that will be suggest 
that the deficit should be cut back. Perhaps an invitati 
could be extended to them to visit the help centre. | 
Ms Pons: Consider it so extended. | 
The Chair: I would like to thank you for attending 
budget review hearings. | 
If it is agreeable with the committee, I would call fo 
recess until 1:30, when the next group comes in, which y 
give the opportunity for the official opposition to be he 
They said they would be here at 1:30. | 
The committee recessed at 1326. 
1330 





ROLAND MARENTETTE 


The Chair: We will resume our hearings. The ni 
participant is Roland Marentette. You will have 15 minu 
to make your presentation. Try to leave some time at { 
end of your presentation for questions from the three partie: 


Mr Marentette: I have a very short presentation, 
there will be a lot of time. The portion of the Onta. 
budget that I would like to comment on deals with the ai 
concerning the environment. So that you understand why t 
area is of specific concern to me, I would like to enlight 
you as to my involvement locally in this issue. | 

Since 1987 I have been very active in Windsor a 
Essex county on transboundary air pollution problems, t 
Fermi II nuclear plant issue, reforestation projects, a mei 
ber of the binational advisory committee for the Detr 
River remedial action plan and involved in the elementz 
and secondary schools, working with students and teach 
on environmental concerns. Lately, I have also been i 
volved as a volunteer with the Essex waste managemé 
committee in its master composting program. As you ¢ 
see, the emphasis has always been on personal involv 
ment and, most importantly, public outreach. 

I must say that I was particularly pleased to see tl 
budget directing Ontario Hydro to implement a more cot 
prehensive conservation program. The Canadian consurr 
has long been identified as one of the greatest wasters 
energy in the world, and to build new generating statio 
for anticipated future demand without first exploring t 
impact of research and development and new energy sa 
ing products and public education in wise energy use. 
simply irresponsible and would in fact be encouraging tl 
type of wastefulness. | 

The other area is the increased funding for the municig 
3R programs, which I find is also very important. In Ess’ 


county, the recycling program has seen an 85% participati 
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rr The expansion to include apartment buildings has 
| yet been achieved because of lack of funding. The 
rardous household pick up days is another successful 
ygram that has seen an increase in participation every 
ur. According to the Essex waste management commit- 
|. this one program alone costs over $200,000 to run. 
2 master composting program I mentioned previously is 
iew volunteer project and is designed to get the public 
ore involved. Without an increase in funding for these 
ivities you would be discouraging any progress that we 
ye made and also undermining the little confidence that 
ople seem to have that governments are committed to 
» environment. 

|The awareness and concern of the people of Ontario is 
lected in poll after poll and I think, rightfully so, they 
, looking for leadership and responsibility on behalf of 
> government. I know it would have been very tempting 
fall into the trap that other governments have and use 
» recession as an excuse to neglect that responsibility. I 
srefore must applaud this government for its continued 
pport for these initiatives and look to this as a sign of 
mmitment on this very important issue. 

| Mr B. Ward: There is some discussion or thought 
at, by paying attention to the environment, it may make 
\sinesses uncompetitive because of the added cost. But in 
st, through recycling and becoming aware of what waste 
being disposed of from a corporate standpoint, savings 
uld be implemented. Do you agree with that thought, 
at by becoming more environmentally aware of the poli- 
es and direction that society seems to be taking, corpora- 
yns have an opportunity to save money and become more 
mpetitive? 

Mr Marentette: I will give you an example of a cor- 
ration that implemented a very good recycling program— 
‘changed processes—and that is 3M Corp. They saved over 
ee million globally just by changing processes and getting 
volved with recycling programs. 

Mr B. Ward: So that could be a selling point for con- 
ncing businesses to pay more attention to the environment. 

Mr Marentette: Exactly. I work for Chrysler Corp. 
s a person who works on the line, I could probably identify 
our parts we deal with that could be sent back to the supplier 
) be reused. It would be saving Chrysler the problem of 

















































ot only be saving money at Chrysler Corp, but also for the 
Appliers. I think it is a worthwhile venture for them. 


Mr Sutherland: Picking up on mr Ward’s point about 
ow it can help business to be environmentally friendly, I 
vant to ask your opinion as to how a government should 
€ responding to environmental issues among the corporate 
ector; that is a), do you feel we should be doing it from an 
acentive standpoint, or b), should we be doing it from the 
ammer standpoint, in terms of legislation forcing the pri- 
ate sector to come forward on environmental issues? 

Mr Marentette: I think you will always have some 
adustries that will not deal with it, but you have a lot of 
ndustries out there. If you used the carrot-and-stick ap- 
roach, when they can get involved in a program without 
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being seen as the bad person, without damage to their 
image, they are going to see the advantage of what it will 
do in reinforcing our feelings toward them, because some 
people are very critical of industry and in some cases, that 
is necessary. 

I think it is warranted because some out there, regardless 
of what type of program the government puts in, do not 
want to take any part in it. They see this as an area the 
government should not get involved in because it is a 
power thing with them: “It’s my business, I should run it 
the way I feel regardless of the cost.” We are at the point of 
saying now, when it comes to the environment, “Listen, if 
you can’t deal with it, is your only purpose in being in 
business just to provide profit at any cost, or do you have a 
social responsibility that impacts on a community, affecting 
everybody’s quality of life?” 

Obviously, you cannot portray a corporate image as: 
“T’m a nice person, therefore I’m there to provide this.” There 
are going to be some problems with some corporations. 
But I think the carrot and stick have to be used first. I do 
not see any problem with that. It is like my son. Obviously, 
he has to see an advantage to himself, but if he does not, I 
am not afraid to come down with the hammer. Not literally. 
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Mr McLean: I have a couple of questions for you and 
I hope you are up on this, because I am looking for some 
answers. It has to do with waste management and a lot of 
municipalities in this province. Their sewerage systems are 
loaded to capacity. I do not know about this community, 
whether they are letting it out into the river or not, but I 
know in Toronto, an hour after a rainfall they close the 
beaches down because of the pollution. It is mainly com- 
ing from the sewerage systems that are not up to date and 
are overloaded. I am wondering what is happening here in 
this community. I know from the contractors who are paid 
to haul the sludge away that the farmers are now, in some 
cases, not accepting it. There is no place for it to go. Are 
you up on this aspect of waste management and what do 
you see as the solution to the problem? 


Mr Marentette: Are you talking about the sludge 
composting programs? Windsor had a very good program 
at one time. Unfortunately, they did not fund it to the extent 
of a proper ventilation system for the air mixture and ev- 
erything else like that, which would have eliminated a lot 
of the odours. So the people in the community who lived 
around that area complained mainly about the odour. But 
from what I understand, the compost that came out of it 
was very useful. I know there was some concern about the 
heavy metals that accumulated in some of the sludge so 
instead of using it on farmers’ fields, they were in fact 
using it in the city parks and for fill in that type of area 
where they did not have to worry about producing a crop. 
But it is a viable operation. I have a lot of confidence in it. 
That is why I am also involved in this home composting 
program because I think there is a lot of misunderstanding 
out there. 

Mr McLean: When I was coming to Windsor this 
morning I noticed a big hill and I presumed it is a hill of 
garbage. Is that where the disposal site is for this area? 
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Mr Marentette: It must be what they refer to as 
Maidstone mountain. Yes, that is our current landfill in 
Maidstone. 


Mr McLean: How many years will it be good for? 


Mr Marentette: I believe it is going to be extended 
until 1995. 


Mr McLean: Has there been a ministry order on it to 
extend the time? 


Mr Marentette: I think there has been. I am not sure. 


Mr Carr: You may have been here earlier when we 
talked about this. It is one year ago today that the Agenda 
for People was written, August 18, 1990. On page 7 it says, 
“The New Democrats would pass the safe drinking water 
act right away....” It was interesting that they put in the 
“right away” portion. We are now coming up on, I guess, 
1042, almost 11 months. They were sworn in October 1. 
Are you concerned that the New Democratic government 
has not passed the safe drinking water act right away like it 
said it would? 


Mr Marentette: I think it is like everything else. I 
guess, when you are a new government, you have to start 
looking at putting a program in place and making sure that 
it is going to work. Just to put a program in place to say 
you have a program, without consultation, I do not think is 
the proper way to do it. 


WINDSOR AND DISTRICT 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
The Chair: The next group is the Windsor and District 
Chamber of Commerce. You have half an hour and would 
you please leave some time at the end for the question and 
answer period. If you would identify yourselves for 
Hansard. 


Mr Roberts: My name is Stephen Roberts and I am 
the president of the Windsor and District Chamber of 
Commerce. If it is of assistance to you, I do have a copy of 
the text of what I will be saying. There should be about 15 
copies here. I will just get a glass of water. 


Interjection: Are you sure it’s water? 


Mr Roberts: I hope it is water. 

Background: The province of Ontario, for the last few 
years, has been operating with minimum deficits, and in 
some years, surpluses. However, by the third quarter of the 
1990 fiscal year it became apparent that the recession was 
causing tremendous harm to the economy and that a sub- 
stantial deficit was being projected. In the last year, On- 
tario has lost approximately 250,000 jobs, at a rate of close 
to 700 a day. Two thirds of all the jobless workers in 
Canada come from Ontario, the province which generates 
40% of Canada’s economic production. 

Facing this economic background, on Monday April 
29, 1991, Premier Bob Rae and Treasurer Floyd Laughren 
announced the new budget for the province of Ontario. 
This free-spending pair immediately entered the record 
books with far and away the largest deficit ever recorded 
by a province in the history of Canada, at $9.7 billion. 
Unfortunately, at the same time they mortgaged the prov- 
ince, they may have caused irreparable harm to future gen- 
erations who will have to pay for these excesses. The new 


deficit will be nearly triple the last highest deficit 
Ontario’s history, which was $3.18 billion in the 1982 
fiscal period. The provincial debt, in one stroke, will 
increased by one third to a total of $51.7 billion. Thi 
more than $5,000 for every person in Ontario. In additi 
the Premier and the Treasurer are forecasting high defi 
for the remainder of their term in office, which will s 
stantially increase the provincial debt in Ontario. 

Although revenues are expected to decline during 
1991-92 fiscal period, the government has proposed to 
crease spending by 13.4% over last year. With the exc 
tion of a program to provide loans and loan guarantees 
small- and medium-size businesses having financing pri 
lems during the recession, and increasing investment 
research and development in new technologies, the init 
tives and money being spent in the budget are not direc 
towards business or adding any incentives for investm 
in Ontario, or to increasing the competitiveness of busin 
in Ontario. ) 

The budget contains numerous tax increases, anc 
number of them have been directed at businesses; for exa 
ple, the removal of the small-business deduction. In ad 
tion, taxes on cigarettes, gas and alcohol were significan 
increased. The Treasurer has added 48 cents to each pe 
of cigarettes and 1.7 cents to each litre of gas, with anotl 
1.7 cents due next year. The rate of tax for gas-guzzli 
automobiles applicable on new purchases was doubled a 
a greater number of vehicles were included under this t 
This was done without consultation with the automot; 
industry or labour representatives and resulted in widespre 
criticism which forced changes to be made. 

These tax increases will only further reduce the disp 
able income available to consumers who are already eit} 
not spending their money or spending it across the bord 
The government totally ignored the devastating econon 
hardships being incurred by border communities and me 
no mention whatsoever of any measures to combat cro 
border shopping. In fact, to the contrary, the substant 
increases in taxes on gas and cigarettes will only furtl 
increase this problem. ) 
1350 

Concerns: 1. The substantial increase in the deficit 
unprecedented high levels will only lead to further ° 
creases in taxes. In addition, the burden of carrying t! 
debt will be passed on to future generations, which w 
affect significantly the social programs and other benef 
that the government has been able to provide and that shor 
be provided in the future. 

2. Increased government spending will also add to i 
flation and lead to higher interest rates and an elevat 
Canadian dollar. This has the effect of hurting business 
in Ontario and reducing the province’s ability to come ¢ 
of the recession. The current government in Ontario is t 
only jurisdiction in Canada which has not introduced 
program to control spending. | 

3. The increase in taxes will reduce consumers’ dispc 
able income, which will further reduce their spending he 
its. Consumers are already struggling with high consum 
loan and mortgage rates and there will now be additior 
costs incurred in purchasing cigarettes, gasoline and alcoh 
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la result, businesses will continue to see their ability to 
pete being eroded and there will be a further loss of 
5 in Ontario. 

4, If the current pace of government borrowing contin- 
| unabated, more and more of our tax dollars will be 
int paying interest costs. In addition, this problem will 
compounded as the government is called upon in the 
ire to fulfil the needs of our aging baby-boom genera- 
h or as new problems arise, such as the need for envi- 
imental protection. 

'5. The budget did not contain any initiatives to attract 
liness investment and new jobs in Ontario. Furthermore, 
| budget was lacking in new initiatives to assist in the 
ming and retraining of Ontario workers. 

16. The budget contained nothing to combat cross-bor- 
shopping and to reverse the damage being sustained by 
\inesses and border communities. In particular, the bud- 
‘contained no assistance with respect to the reduction of 
joline taxes in border communities and, in fact, in- 
lased taxes. This will further fuel—no pun intended— 
iss-border shopping. 

|7. The Treasurer also announced that the provincial Fair 
«x Commission should expedite its review of a minimum 
tporate tax and a tax on real estate speculation, and ap- 
hrs committed to follow through with these additional 
es against businesses. The proposed announcements, 
ing with other proposed legislation by the government, 
inot send out promising messages to anyone interested 
investing in Ontario and will have a detrimental effect 
/existing businesses in Ontario. 

8. The government is committed to high deficits 
oughout its term and appears very willing to continue its 
trent spending levels. This will only result in further tax 
treases and substantial borrowing and interest costs. 

| Our recommendations: 1. The government should im- 
tdiately reconsider its decision to increase substantially 
¢ deficit and debt in this province. 

| 2. The government should immediately reconsider and 
insult with business and other interested parties to deter- 
Ine effective initiatives to stimulate investment and the 
zation of new businesses and jobs in Ontario. 

| 3. The government should immediately reconsider its 
sition regarding the substantial increase in gasoline and 
Rarette taxes, and in particular should immediately consult 
ith business and other interested parties to determine an 
ipropriate method to allow for the reduction of gasoline 
kes in border communities. 

4. The government should immediately reconsider its 
icision to substantially increase its spending levels and 
mediately consult with business and other interested 
ities to determine a program to control spending and 
duce expenditures. 

5. The government should immediately reconsider its 
psition to announce further tax increases, including a 
linimum corporate tax, and should consult with business 
id other interested parties to determine alternative initia- 
yes to raise the revenue necessary to balance the budget. 

| 6. The government should seriously consider its deci- 
on to maintain high deficits for the remainder of its term 
| office and should consult again with business and other 














interested parties to determine the serious consequences to 
the province and its economy of maintaining high 
spending levels and increasing taxes, as same will im- 
pact upon its ability to attract investment and to main- 
tain its competitiveness. 

As a concluding statement, we at the Windsor and Dis- 
trict Chamber of Commerce strongly believe that the 
government’s decision to increase the deficit to $9.7 billion 
and to further increase the total debt for the province is 
wrong. We feel that continuing on this course of action with 
continuous high deficit levels will put the province further 
and further into debt, thereby increasing substantially the 
amount of interest being spent to sustain these debt levels. 
As a result, less and less money will be available to fund 
the basic programs and initiatives necessary to sustain the 
current standard of living in Ontario. 

It is up to all of us to take action and tighten our belts 
whether we are from business, special interest groups or 
individuals. If not, we are creating an unacceptable burden 
for our children. Therefore, it is incumbent upon us to use 
our resources more wisely and conservatively. 

The business community is more than willing to consult 
with government to discuss these issues and ideas. We feel 
strongly that our goals are the same and that we should work 
together on this issue. Only if we all expect a little less today 
can we guarantee a bright future for our children tomorrow. 

Mr Kwinter: Thank you very much, Mr Roberts. 
Could you give me, very briefly, a profile of the member- 
ship of the Windsor and District Chamber of Commerce? 
Who are you? 

Mr Roberts: Our membership contains approxi- 
mately 1,000 to 1,200 businesses in the community. We 
extend beyond the city of Windsor and include most of 
Essex county. Our membership is primarily—tI would say 
70% to 75%—small businesses with under 10 employees. 
The remainder would be components of the larger corpora- 
tions that have head offices in Windsor and in the area. 

Mr Kwinter: Thank you. The reason I asked you that 
question is that earlier today one of the government members 
suggested there was widespread support for this budget, and 
he included small business. I just wanted to make sure—I 
knew, but I just wanted to get into the record—that you 
represent primarily small business. 

Mr Roberts: Correct. 

Mr Kwinter: Do you subscribe to their feeling that 
small business is supporting this budget? 

Mr Roberts: Not wholeheartedly, no. I think the only 
portion of the budget which would have been of benefit to 
small businesses would be the financial assistance and 
loan guarantees being proposed for those small businesses 
that were undergoing hard times. I think, all in all, espe- 

cially in border communities such as Windsor, the effect of 
this budget is going to be devastating. In terms of the 
comments that I made about gasoline and cigarette taxes 
being increased, basically, those increases act as a loss- 
leader for many consumers in Windsor to head across the 
border to fill up their tanks with gasoline or to buy their 
cigarettes, which then leads to other purchases. If you are 
not a gasoline station, or a corner store selling cigarettes, 
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that does not necessarily mean your business would not be 
affected. There will be many other small businesses that 
are affected. 

The recent figures that we have now for Windsor and 
this area, in terms of the amount of revenue that is being 
lost across the border, are now close to $200 million, based 
upon the small border collections that came across the 
bridge and the tunnel. This is not something that we can 
ignore any longer. I realize that a lot of the problems are 
not necessarily incumbent upon the government of the 
province to resolve. Our position is that it is no longer the 
time for finger-pointing between federal and provincial 
and municipal levels; it is time for all of us to work to- 
gether to try to come up with some positive solutions to 
this problem. 


Mr Sola: On page 2 of your brief, you state that “the 
budget was lacking in new initiatives to assist in the train- 
ing and retraining of Ontario workers.” Most of the dele- 
gations we heard this morning seemed to have the opposite 
point of view—that there were initiatives for education 
and retraining of workers. There seems to be a clash be- 
tween your point of view and theirs. Could you specify 
what you see lacking or what you wouid like to see in the 
budget to initiate this sort of training? 


Mr Roberts: Again, I think perhaps the operative 
word is “new” initiatives. I believe some of the money 
allocated in the budget was for initiatives that had already 
been ongoing. Of particular concer, I think, to a lot of small 
businesses are local programs. Again, and I do not want to 
keep harping on the issue, but of course one that affects the 
hearts of us in Windsor is cross-border shopping. 

What we were hopefu! of was perhaps announcements 
in the area of retraining. Service is one of the areas that 
people are complaining about being lacking in Ontario and 
that may affect our competitiveness. Perhaps we should 
have programs available for educational purposes, to re- 
train service sector people in those areas. 

It has always been the position of the chamber, and I 
think in any well-meaning community, that your success in 
business and your success in operating basically comes down 
to your labour force. I think we in Essex county have a 
strong labour force and one that is generally well respected 
in terms of training and abilities. But there is still a need 
for an improvement in programs in that area, to help some 
areas of their economy to diversify into new areas. 


1400 


Mrs Sullivan: The Treasurer of Ontario, in this budget 
and just recently, has indicated that the province will start 
labour-sponsored venture capital funds, where people who 
work in a company can invest risk capital in the develop- 
ment of that operation. This morning, the CAW, when Bob 
White was here, indicated that they are very sceptical of 
that kind of an approach to investing in the future of busi- 
ness. I wonder what your view would be of the labour- 
sponsored venture capital plans? 


Mr Roberts: I have to admit that I am not familiar 
with the program or the details. I would probably need to 
have a little better idea of what was involved. Am I to 
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understand that the employees of the corporation would 
advanced funds to take it over for themselves? ; 


Mrs Sullivan: No, they would receive a tax credit. 
think up to $1,500 annually—for investing in an equ 
position in the company. ; 


Mr Roberts: I would need to hear more about { 
program, but generally I do not see a problem with that 
is a common business theory that when you can get yc 
employees involved in the company, that can help incre; 
your productivity. Productivity appears to be on the ( 
crease in Canada. To the extent that the labour force co 
become involved in an equity investment with a compai 
it may be a good idea. Again, the details of the progr; 
would have to be made known. 


Mr McLean: Mr Roberts, I would like to know ify 
are here today representing the hotel and motel indust 
the construction industry, the real estate industry. Are y 
representing tourism here today? 





Mr Roberts: Inasmuch as we have members of | 
Windsor and District Chamber of Commerce from 
those areas that you mentioned, I would have to say, Ye: 
am not here as a particular advocate for any one of the 
groups. But to the extent that the chamber of comme 
advocates the ideals of our membership, and those grou 
are represented, I would have to answer, yes. | 


Mr McLean: We have had a great deal of discussi 
with regards to working with business and industry in or 
to get the economy rolling again. I cannot understand, - 
the life of me, why the Essex development commission, 
the construction industry, or the tenants’ associatio 
would not be making representations to this committee. 


Mr Roberts: The development commission in Ess 
county would probably rely on an organization like | 
Chamber of Commerce to make representations. This 
not to say that they would not benefit by being here tod 
but perhaps they are relying upon us to represent th 
interests. The other groups that you mentioned, I wot 
have to agree with you. It would not hurt for them to: 
here to emphasize those particular portions of the bud) 
that relate to their particular industries. | 


Mr McLean: We are not hearing anything from to 
ism. I would like to know what is happening with touri 
in this town. I would like to know what is happening w 
the construction industry. What is going on? I mean, thi 
is not one of them on this sheet, and I am, at the lez 
disappointed that we are not dealing with those very people 





Mr Carr: Thank you very much for your presentatioi 
think it was the Canadian Federation of Independent Bu 
ness when they put their surveys out—and as you kn 
they do it very democratically where every member gets 
vote on something and send the reply back—they said t 
the number one concern that business has is taxes, e\ 
ahead of the cost of financing. Number two was actue 
government regulation, but number one was taxes. 

The big concern that a lot of people have with t 
deficit is that it will mean there will be no opportunity for 
relief as a result. In fact, a lot of economists are predicti 
for example, that the provincial sales tax will have to go’ 
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ay for it. What a lot of people are concerned about is 
there will not be any opportunity for tax relief, in spite 
\e fact that we are now the most heavily taxed province 
Yanada and jurisdiction in North America. Is one of 
- concerns with the deficit just the fact that there will 
be any opportunity to reduce any taxes for any of the 


ll businesses in the future? 


Mr Roberts: Definitely. It always follows, certainly, 
he heels of creating deficits that you somehow have to 
€ up with the revenues to accommodate those deficits, 
‘to raise the necessary funds to pay for the interest. It 
5 certainly negate the possibility of having further tax 
ctions. It is our position that rather than having higher 
Is, efforts should be more creatively spent on reducing 
enditures in ways that would enable the government to 
Intain those basic social programs that are part of the 
hic of life we have come to enjoy in this province and 
country. At the same time, they should allow for the 
incing of budgets so that we do not lend ourselves to 
‘owing at the expense of future generations. 

We do not need to have any more taxes. There are 
lugh tax problems for potential investment in this prov- 
», And there are other taxes in the last few years that 
le been passed on to business—the employer health tax 
| others; I do not need to mention them—that have al- 
dy added to the fixed expenses of businesses. To add a 
himum corporate tax and other taxes is only going to 


iapound these problems. 


Mr Carr: This morning I outlined the cost of the defi- 
| You might not have been here. I had the fine people in 
islative research prepare data. They, of course, are inde- 
ident, and they used the actual government figures from 
‘Treasury people. The interest on the provincial debt alone 
1994-95 will be $19 million a day, or about $800,000 an 
ar and $13,000 a minute. By my calculation—we have 
en here since 9 o’clock this morning and it is now a little 
after two—we are looking at about $4 million spent, not 
pay for hospitals, health care, education, environmental 
»grams, but just to pay the interest on the provincial debt. 
‘This morning Mr White said that amount was accept- 
e to him. I think even David Christopherson, when he 
oke about it in the Legislature, said it was like getting a 
prtgage on your home, although I do not go out and get a 
pbrtgage on a home in Rosedale if I cannot afford it. But 
} perception is that this is an acceptable amount of debt, 
|-4-vis the revenues and so on. As a business person who 
used to taking a look at debt, do you think the amount of 
‘bt we are looking at could be considered reasonable? 


Mr Roberts: Not at all. I am actually very glad that 
ju provided these figures. I have figures for Canada as a 
nole, and they are totally shocking. 

Mr Carr: Anybody who wants them can have them. 

| Mr Roberts: This is amazing as well. As we know, 
hen you are operating a business, or whether it is your own 
tsonal finances, if in one particular year you happen to 
‘end more than you raise, your banker might let you get 
vay with it. But try doing it two, three, four, five years in 
jrow. The country as a whole has been doing it for 22 
insecutive years, and that is not a very good record. It is 





not a record which I would like to see this province follow, 
because as I stated, this province generates 40% of the 
economic production for the country. If we start to bank- 
rupt this province, it is only going to lead to the eventual 
bankruptcy of the whole country. It is totally unacceptable. 

Again, I do not want my harsh comments to be taken 
as simply a criticism. I think the business community and 
the Ontario and Canadian chambers of commerce are very, 
very interested in being involved in the consultive process. 
We want to be a part of your discussions. That is why we 
are here today. We want to be able to work towards solu- 
tions that are needed to balance our budget. It has been 
accomplished before. We need to stimulate investment in 
this province to be able to raise the revenues to balance. 

Mr Lessard: I want to welcome you to the committee, 
Mr Roberts. I can tell that you have benefited greatly from 
a good University of Windsor education. 

Mr Roberts: Exactly. 

Mr Carr: Did you guys go together? 

Mr Lessard: Yes, a former fellow classmate. You seem 
to be a very strong proponent of the balanced-budget phi- 
losophy. You understand as well the difficulties of projecting 
these sorts of things into the future. I wonder what you 
thought of the last Liberal budget, because they seemed to 
think they were going to have a balanced budget last year. 
Did you think that was all right? 

Mr Roberts: They projected a balanced budget but 
unfortunately the province and the country entered into a 
recession. Those are factors which we cannot always pre- 
dict accurately. Certainly in the third quarter of 1990 the 
recession became a public fact, an economic fact, though I 
think many of us realized we were well into a recession 
before that. Then is the time you grab hold of your finan- 
cial statements and your expenditures and begin to take a 
real good look at them. It is not the time when, instead of 
maintaining yourself in a $3-billion deficit, you triple it 
and go into a $9-billion deficit. 

1410 

Mr Lessard: Just carrying on with the programs and 
policies of the previous government, we would have ended 
up with a deficit of $8 billion, according to the information 
I have. We would have had to take some pretty drastic 
measures to reduce that. You are a strong proponent that 
the government should consult business, so let’s consider 
that we are here today to do that. What sort of suggestions 
do you have for places where those sorts of drastic cuts 
could be made? 

Mr Roberts: It is certainly not my place to sit down, at 
this time anyway, with your complete list of expenditures 
and start slashing. 

Mr B. Ward: If you could. 

Mr Roberts: If I could— 

Mr Carr: Freeze civil servants? 

Mr Roberts: It is like any business—and we are cer- 
tainly not suggesting the government has to be operated 
exactly like a business—you would have to have all the 
facts and figures in front of you with regard to the amounts 
being spent on particular programs. I am not going to say to 
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you that certain social programs should be slashed. I think it 
is a matter of sitting down and looking at the whole picture. It 
is like the city of Windsor has done. It is like our boards of 
education have done. It is like many public organizations 
have had to do. You realize there are problems in terms of 
raising revenues and that it is a matter of taking a creative 
look at what you have and reducing those expenditures. 

Mr Christopherson: Mr Roberts, I thank you for your 
presentation. The responses and presentations we hear from 
the chambers are always very interesting and articulate. 

I think you used the words—I jotted them down as you 
spoke them—“shocking” and “amazing” when listening to 
Mr Carr’s statistics. I would suggest to you that some of 
those tactics really amount to nothing more than 
scaremongering. The reality is that our deficit will take 
about 12%, 12 cents of every revenue dollar, compared to 
the feds, who are now paying 34 cents. We are not sug- 
gesting that is the right thing to do, and neither are we 
trivializing our deficit. But we are saying what we have 
done is very manageable. It is very much in control, and 
from where we sit, very necessary. 

I think it is also important to note that in last week’s 
papers it was being suggested that the Tory deficit for this 
year, rather than being $30 billion, is now possibly going 
to be as high as $40 billion. This means the miscalculation 
by the feds is greater than our entire deficit. I would also 
point out that the projections so far made in our budget are 
almost dead on. Now it is still early in the game, and I 
acknowledge that, but they are accurate and they are dead 
on. I think that says a lot about who has a real good sense 
of fiscal management and who does not. Because it is the 
NDP, there is this sense that somehow it is disaster looming. 
We would argue quite the opposite. 

In your presentation on page 1, it talks about tax in- 
creases only further reducing disposable income. The very 
first piece of legislation this government put forward in the 
Legislature was to prevent the provincial sales tax from 
being put on top of the GST. That kept a half billion dol- 
lars in the pockets of consumers. It is a tax that we felt was 
not appropriate at a time of recession. So the case you are 
arguing is exactly what we did. Yet there are very few 
people who are acknowledging a tax move that benefited a 
lot of working people. 

My question to you is in regard to the opposite ap- 
proach that one would have to take if you did not go down 
the road we did. In other words, you would have to take the 
Mulroney-Wilson approach to budget setting and priority 
setting. Rather than, as Mr Carr has suggested, purchasing 
a home in Rosedale, the mortgage, quite frankly, was taken 
out to try and provide for affordable housing in many 
cases and to provide some basic needs and to put food on 
the table for an awful lot of people who are hurting very, 
very much through this recession. 

I would ask you, what if we had gone the route that 
would have put us into a balanced budget and had looked 
at the necessary cuts and slashes, though there is not that 
much fat in the system, as much as some might like to 
argue? What would you say to the construction workers 
who still would not be employed as a result of the reces- 
sion because there would not be the anti-recession money? 


And to the employees who lost wages because the D 
closed and their wages were not protected? And to 
municipalities who told us, if they had not gotten 
money from us that they did, property taxes—an eX 
sive item for small business—would have gone up? 
the disabled? , 

You mentioned the burden on future generati 
“which will affect significantly the social programs 
other benefits,” and then your last statement talks at 
“only if we could expect a little less today can we guar 
tee a bright future for our children tomorrow.” We h 
disabled groups coming in and telling us they were { 
they had to wait in good times; now they are being | 
they have to wait in bad times. How do we answer th 
people if we are not there to help them now? 


Mr Roberts: If I may, I want to address some of. 
comments you made and I will answer your question at 
end. I am glad you were able to identify how many ce 
of each revenue dollar you are projecting will be go 
towards interest costs. It is interesting to know that 
years ago Canada was only paying 12 cents of every re 
nue dollar towards interest costs too, but we have n 
tripled that in the intervening period. | 

Second, with regard to the miscalculations which 
Conservative government has made, I am sitting here j 
optimistically hoping that your fiscal responsibility is C 
rect, because indeed if you have erred at all in the calc 
tions you have made and that $9.7-billion deficit is go 
to be tripled or doubled as a result of not having accurat 
forecast the revenues you are anticipating, then we | 
very deeply in trouble, and that 12 cents is going to 
escalating as well. 

With regard to your decision to add the PST before 
GST, I thank you for that and I am sure a lot of consum 
thank you for that as well. However, if we were to he 
embarked upon the road of harmonizing the collection 
the PST with the GST, we would have probably seen bi 
of them drop a point or two. | 

Finally, you asked what we are going to say to the 
construction workers, these employees who are looking: 
their wage protection, as well as the disabled groups. } 
question to you is, what are we going to say to thc 
people in five years? What are we going to say to them 
10 years when we are spending 30 cents and 40 cents of eg 
revenue dollar towards paying for the interest costs of t 
benefits we are giving to them today? That is the questio 

I would like to spend every cent I make or even spe 
two or three times what I make, but what am I going to ha 
to my child in a generation from now? That is the proble 
I am just asking you simply to look forward, look aheac 
am not stating that there are not certain social prograi 
that you have— | 


The Chair: Your time has run out. I would like 
thank you for appearing before the committee with yc 
comments and presentation. 











NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


The Chair: Could we have the National Farme 
Union, Mr Pearce. If you would identify yourself for t 
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yoses of Hansard, you have one half-hour totally for 
- presentation and question and answer period. 

) 
Mr P. Pearce: My name is Perry Pearce. My assistant 
y is my wife. I think she handed out a rough outline of 
t we are going to speak on today. It will be quite brief. 
less I perform better in a question-and-answer atmo- 
sre than by preaching. We will get started with the 
ited text. 

(As a farmer and a National Farmers Union member I 
ik you for this opportunity to voice our opinion. This is 
‘uation seldom heard any more in this so-called demo- 
ic society. The NFU is an organization which repre- 
's farm families across Canada. Our policies address 
means of becoming a viable sector in Canada and in- 
le long-term plans. As farmers we have been faced 
hn many obstacles and, more recently, the free trade 
{, GST and the recession. These obstacles have not only 
icted farmers but the average Canadian. We have all 
jobs and income. 

|As a taxpayer, I am pleased that the Ontario govern- 
at has decided to address the problems of its citizens 
the effects of the recession. We realized that a deficit 
; not a situation a new government wished to begin 
h and that tough decisions needed to be made. With 
ard to agriculture, it is encouraging to note that the 
ial allocation has been increased by about 14%. The 
vincial budget has recognized the urgent need at the 
m gate and the importance of agriculture, which is the 
‘ond-largest industry in Ontario. 

: The pre-budget announcement of the $50 million for 
farm interest assistance program greatly assisted those 
need. Historically, it has been a problem, with April- 
iounced budgets, for the farm community to react in a 
tation where we have already spent possibly some of our 
mey and are going to the field a week or two after the 
dget. So these pre-announcements were a real benefit. I 
lly appreciate that. 

| The high interest rates which this program was directed 
are the result of the federal Conservative agenda. This 
mmer the FCC rates, which is the Farm Credit Corp, are 
'% higher than bank rates. The bank rate on borrowed 
mney has not followed the Bank of Canada’s downturn in 
erest rates either. Therefore the province, in my opinion, 
the only group with a clear plan to assist farmers with 
's problem. It will enable them to make projections for 
‘ir farm cash flows. We hope the program continues until 
» province introduces a complete farm finance package 
+ Ontario farm families. 

| With regard to the gross revenue insurance program— 
| as we call it in the industry, GRIP—$40-million alloca- 
in, the NFU recognizes the tough decision which was 
ade regarding this program. We did not agree with the 
eral agenda, the third line of defence proposed, as it still 
‘Is short and does not address the problem of stable and 
't cost of production. Already other farm groups and 
‘mmodity boards which agreed with the federal proposal 
> confused and have concerns that they may have been 
isled. This concern was previously pointed out by the 








NFU and recognized by the Ontario government. In the 
future, we believe this program must address the cost of 
production and may need stronger fund support. Having 
been forced into this program, we appreciate the Ontario 
budget allocation of $40 million pending a better program. 

We understand the Ontario government currently has a 
task force on fair taxation. We applaud this move and hope 
they will recognize the unfairness of the farm tax reduction 
program. Ministers from several departments need to ad- 
dress the reason for this program and recognize that it is 
not a subsidy to the farmer but an unfair education tax 
which needs to come from somewhere else besides farm 
families’ pockets and perhaps the Education ministry. 

Research needs to be addressed by this government. 
When allocating funds, our ministers need to be concerned 
that our tax dollars are being used to enhance agriculture 
for grass-roots farm families and not for the benefit or 
profit of the corporate sector. We do strongly urge the need 
for more on-farm research without corporate intervention. 
The agricultural economy needs a rebuilding phase, and 
this should be emphasized. The environment has been 
given an overall budget increase as well and this is appre- 
ciated. Again, on the farm side, research has to be done on 
the farm so that as responsible farmers we can co-operate 
with any decisions or findings. 

The NFU, which has been in existence as a national 
organization for 20 years, has much to offer this govern- 
ment and we hope that through co-operation we can work 
together to build a better Ontario. 

Mr McLean: How would you like to see the farm tax 
rebate restructured? 

Mr P. Pearce: Presently it is a burden on the people 
who own the land. Maybe that was fine when land owners 
were wealthy people of society, but it needs to come off 
the land and it needs to be a fair tax across the entire 
society. Whether it is eliminated completely, as an educa- 
tion tax on the land, and is moved to a different arena of 
assessment, whether it is on housing or whatever, I am not 
really sure, other than the fact that it is an unfair tax pres- 
ently. I would like to see some different sectors of the 
government sit down and discuss where we can obtain 
this. I know it is a tough one to iron out. 

Mrs J. Pearce: Maybe I can add a point. Right now 
we are having to fork out money which we do not have to 
pay this unfair land tax. What happens is it goes to the 
local government and then the provincial government, in 
turn, refunds it to us. There is just an unnecessary step 
there. It would be a great help if the government paid it 
directly to the municipality. 

Mr McLean: The question I wanted to ask was, what 
is the policy of your organization with regard to the tax? 
Do you have a policy? 

Mr P. Pearce: Yes. 

Mr McLean: What is the policy? 

Mr P. Pearce: It is an unfair tax. If you want to exam- 
ine history, members of the National Farmers Union 
started this whole procedure because our membership re- 
fused to pay our tax at one time. We were threatened with 
jail terms because we were not going to pay our land tax, 
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and the government of the day brought in the farm tax 
rebate, with a promise that it would reform it. That prom- 
ise has been going on ever since. So I guess we have great 
hope that a new government may have new ideas on how 
to solve this problem instead of just postponing it. 

Mr McLean: Thank you, but you have not answered 
my question. The question was, what policy does your 
organization have to restructure it? 


Mr P. Pearce: What solution? 


Mr McLean: Have you got a restructured policy? I 
am a farmer, so I know a little bit about it, but I do not 
know of anybody who has come forth with a policy. Do 
they want just to pay on their house? Do they just want to 
take the education tax off? Do they want to continue to pay in 
and get 75% back? Does your organization have a policy 
that would solve it? That is what I am asking. 


Mr P. Pearce: The direct answer is no, because the 
minute you start changing it, it is going to be a burden to 
somebody else. We would like to consult all sectors, in- 
stead of just saying, “Well, look, I don’t want to pay it; you 
pay it.” That is not a very fair system. We would like to see 
it go through a consulting process. Whether this task force 
on fair taxation addresses it, I do not know. We will see in 
the results. 


Mr McLean: There was a commitment made in the 
Agenda for People in regard to tax rebate for farmers. Have 
you seen that? The government would bring in a policy 
that would help small business, would help the farmers 
through these tough economic times with an interest rebate. 

Mr P. Pearce: Have we seen the results of it? No. 

Mr McLean: The other question I have is, the $97 
million that was programmed to help crop subsidies, 
which was announced in June some time, I believe, what 
year is that for? 


Mr P. Pearce: I am not sure because part of that is 
GRIP, which is 1992. 


Mr McLean: That is right. 


Mr P. Pearce: But there is talk of an initial payment 
in 1991, so to a certain extent we are robbing Peter to pay 
Paul under that scenario, which the farm community has 
trouble with because we are going to need that money in 
1992 also. 


Mr McLean: But we need it in 1991, and we are not 
getting it in 1991. 


Mr P. Pearce: Yes. 
Mr McLean: That is the problem. 


Mr Carr: I noticed that page 2 and 3 of the Agenda 
for People talked about relief for farmers. The relief for 
farmers that was promised last year during the election 
campaign has not come through—the interest rates they 
promised at government borrowing rates and so on. As I 
look at the amount spent last year in terms of agriculture 
and food in absolute terms and the amount that has been 
spent this year, it is one of the few areas that has not had a 
big increase. I assume, then, that as a result of that you are 
not pleased with the amount that is being spent for farmers 
in this province. Is that correct? 


Mr P. Pearce: We have mixed feelings. We gre 
appreciate the interest reduction, but we also realize 
problem is not a provincial-based problem. It is a prob 
of passing the buck under that scenario. The GRIP, ¢ 
again, is a federal agenda that the province has been m 
part of. Yes, we would like a cash bail-out, but so wc 
everybody else in Ontario who is having financial trout 
As farmers and as taxpayers, we realize that it is no 
open chequebook, so we appreciate what we got. 
would always like more, but the reality is, is it there? | 
1430 | 


Mr Sutherland: I was just wondering if you cc 
give this committee a little sense of what the farmers 
going through here in Essex and Kent county. There h 
been reports on the news, and certainly those of us y 
drove down here, even on the 401, could see how the C 
crops, certainly on this side of Chatham, are very hard 
Is the problem as severe here in Essex as well? 


Mr P. Pearce: The Essex county region, I would; 
is probably the hardest hit area of Ontario, maybe Cane 
from what I hear. On my particular farm—those who 
familiar with farming practices can appreciate this—I 
ceived an eight-inch rain at the end of May; seven an 
half of it just washed right away and down the ditch : 
was gone, and it makes the soil about as hard as this flc 
and then no rain until last week. There are some crops t 
Should be destroyed because there is nothing there. Th 
are crops that will be half a yield. Some of the irrigated cr 
may get close to being 80%, but the bills keep coming it 

We need this problem addressed. The farm commur 
is in the process of discussion right now of how to addr 
it, which avenue, which is healthy, because sometimes 
farm community does not always get together and disc 
these things. All I can say to this committee is that th 
will be something coming, a proposal from Essex cou 
Be open-minded with it and be quick about it. In the pi 
with the 1988 drought program, it was too little too k 
By the time we received the money, we had already sp 
that money in interest for carrying the extra cost, si 
would rather have $1 now than $5 next year. | 


Mr Sutherland: You mentioned the GRIP progra 
The sense we have been getting from some farmers ¢ 
people there is that they are still going to remain opt 
minded, with a wait-and-see attitude on GRIP and the | 
income stabilization account; but what we need is soi 
type of bridging until payments come on GRIP and NIS 
Is that your sense of what needs to be done, or do you f 
that GRIP and NISA are not going to work in the long ru 


Mr P. Pearce: The National Farmers Union has s€ 
ous concerns with GRIP, because it does not address c 
of production. The way we like to think about it is as 
open-ended subsidy, which is always a dangerous tact 
because if it is a healthy program today, do you increz 
production? And in the future it becomes an unhealt 
program because it is just overloaded. 

The GRIP program is written for 1992 as far as incot 
coming back is concerned. So what do you do for 19 
and 1991? Right now I am living on the profits of 19¢ 
which were very slim. The feds had claimed during t 
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cussion that they would take care of us. Well, they are 
and that is a problem. 

What the province can do, I have mixed feelings. Sure 
ould like a nice big cheque, but if you write a very rich 


| 


gram for 1991, that sort of belittles the GRIP program, 
use farmers will say, “Why should I join GRIP when 
se guys are going to bail me out anyway in tough 
les?” 

(Mrs Sullivan: I have just been reviewing the list of 
year average prices for corn, soya beans and wheat. 
iat we are looking at for corn, in 1991 dollars, the 15- 
ir average price is $167. This year the price is estimated 
be about $90. For soya beans, the 15-year average is 
37 versus $207 for this year. 


/Mrs Sullivan: Wheat, $202 versus $75 for this year. 
ven those pressures on your product prices, given the 
brest rate pressures and the requirements for capital ex- 
hsion, whether it is for environmental matters where you 
ye to put new capital investment into your operations or 
ether it is for other initiatives, do you not find it out- 
nding that the government has not yet turned and looked 
the realities of farming right now and agreed already and 
| en farmers an indication that there would be advanced 
erim payments coming forward to carry them through 
s fall? 

'Mr P. Pearce: The 15-year average prices I think 
rely meet cost of production. If you look around Ontario 
ms today, there are very few with new equipment, new 
int and new toys in the machine shed. So obviously we 
» way below. 

An interim payment would be nice. In fact, I think a lot 
| people are just simply accepting that it will be there, 
cause if it is not, those GRIP cheques are going to 
lunce like rubber balloons, the ones that were issued 
st-dated for November 1. I hope this government hears 
= loud and clear on this point. Those cheques will not fly 
thout an interim payment before then. That leaves us in 
spot where in the first year the program is not going to 
ork. Yes, we need an interim payment badly. 

| The problem is, if you structure that interim payment 
‘borrow from 1992, what are you going to do in 1992? It 
jnot a simple answer. If it was, I guess we would all be 
‘llering for the same thing. Really, what we need is a flow 
|money to address the problem of 1990 and 1991 commod- 
‘prices, whether that is federal jurisdiction or provincial. 
guess the NFU position is that much of it is federal 
irisdiction where the federal government has done a very 
10d job of washing its hands of responsibility for resource 
idustries, whether it is farming, mining, forestry, whatever. 


| Mrs Sullivan: I think there is a substantial responsi- 


ice can do, including ensuring that the entire $50-million 
terest rate reduction is disbursed, including ensuring that 
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the beginning farmer assistance program continues so the 
young farmers are not affected. They have cancelled that. 
I just— 

Mr P. Pearce: If I may interrupt for a second, we were 
not extremely happy with the beginning farmer program. 

Mrs Sullivan: A lot of people were not happy with it, 
but now it has been totally cancelled and that money is not 
going out to the farmers. It is not going back to young 
people who are starting out. There has been no indication 
that interim payments are going to come forward under 
grain stabilization plans. There has been no indication that 
the producer premium is going to be waived this year 
under Ontario programs. 

Mr P. Pearce: The province has announced an interim 
payment under the provincial grain stabilization. 

Mrs Sullivan: Not for this year. 

Mr P. Pearce: Within a week, a week and a half ago. 
At least, I was notified of an interim payment and it has been 
in the farm papers about interim payment. I agree it does not 
amount to much, but at this stage I will take whatever cheque 
I can get. The problem we had with the beginning farm 
program was we were assisting young farmers to get in. In 
the meantime we were assisting farmers beside them to get 
out, existing farmers. It was a double standard. 


Mr Kwinter: Throughout your presentation you talk 
about cost of production. How is that going to relate to 
things like GATT and free trade? Do you see that coming 
along as a problem? 

1440 

Mr P. Pearce: No, I do not, because the Americans 
clearly do not see it as a problem. 

Mr Kwinter: You mean they do not see it in doing it 
for their farmers? 

Mr P. Pearce: Exactly. What is fair for them should 
be fair for us. 

Mr Kwinter: And what about GATT? 

Mr P. Pearce: Up until this morning I was not sure 
whether GATT was going to survive; and after this morning, 
with what is going on in Russia, I do not know where it is 
going, because the whole issue of GATT centres around 
the European common market. If eastern Europe opens up, 
does the European common market still need the so-called 
world trade, which really is US-based trade? Do they need 
it? I do not know. They may walk right away from the 
GATT table. In the meantime, we have sat here twiddling 
our thumbs worrying about GATT and have done very 
little. So 1 am very confused over GATT. 

Mr McLean: I really appreciate your being here 
today. It is nice to have a point of view from the farm. It 
always bothered me that people are prepared to pay $150 a 
ton to get rid of their garbage and are hesitant to pay the 
farmer for what he produces and what he works for, and it 
always bugs me. 

The Vice-Chair: We would like to thank you very 
much, Mr Pearce, and Mrs Pearce—sorry, I did not catch 
your first name. 

Mrs J. Pearce: Julie. 
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The Vice-Chair: —for coming forward and making 
your presentation today. We will take a short recess before 
Our next presentation. 

The committee recessed at 1442. 

1449 


MARGARET ROUSSEAU 


The Chair: You will have 15 minutes for your presen- 
tation, and would you leave some time at the end of your 
presentation for a question-and-answer period? 


Ms Rousseau: My name is Margaret Rousseau, and I 
welcome the legislative committee to Windsor. I am par- 
ticularly pleased to be included as a speaker and I am 
delighted, as an employment equity activist, to be able to 
express my views on the Ontario budget. I would also like 
to thank the Conservative caucus for the number of letters 
that I received inviting me to speak today. 


Mr B. Ward: What’s this? 


Ms Rousseau: I am very pleased to be doing that, and 
I thought I would just add that. 


Mr Carr: We always want to hear from the people. 


Ms Rousseau: The shape that my brief will take will 
be one of viewing this budget with respect to how women, 
visible minorities, aboriginal persons and the disabled 
have fared. The many problems faced by the groups I have 
mentioned are rooted in the historical discrimination that 
being a member of these four groups has engendered. The 
ongoing battle for fairness and equity has been lessened by 
a major victory. This victory was the election of a majority 
New Democratic government in Ontario. This was the be- 
ginning of many victories, from the fairness and equity 
expressed in the throne speech to the fairness and equity 
expressed in the government’s first budget presented by 
the Honourable Floyd Laughren. 

To term the throne speech and the first New Demo- 
cratic budget victories, we must look at the battle as a 
whole. The present Tory federal government has waged a 
war of privatization, competitiveness, taxation, free trade 
and general budget chicanery, all of this at the expense of 
working people across this country. All of the provinces 
have been affected, none more severely than Ontario. 

The federal Tories in the past nine years have commit- 
ted a number of violations of the public trust. The Tory 
agenda as seen through the eyes of women, for example, 
has seen the Tories reneging on their promise for a national 
child care system; has witnessed the Tories regaling them- 
Selves for the half-cent reduction in the wage gap as a 
major victory; has seen thousands of women’s jobs in the 
textile, electronics and food processing industries free- 
traded away. Women have witnessed the Tories’ decrease 
in 1990-91: $1.6 million, a full 15% of the women’s pro- 
gram budget of the Secretary of State of Canada. The pre- 
vious year’s budget, 1989-90, was cut 15.3%, to the tune 
of $2 million. 

The Tory government illustrates its concern for 52% of 
the Canadian population with funding of a mere 75 cents 
per woman in moneys to be used for battered women’s 
shelters, aboriginal women’s centres and minority 
women’s centres. Compare the total budget of the 


women’s program spending with the $14.2 million S 
promoting the universally reviled goods and services 
An even better illustration of Tory concern for wom 
issues is to compare the $9.4-million budget to the ” 
government’s loan of $17 million for strip club deve 
ment. That alone, simply put, shows the low regard 
Tory caucus holds for women’s issues. ) 

The Tories’ headlong pursuit of a trilateral free t 
deal with Mexico is indicative of the corporate agenda 
corporate government, not a government concerned \ 
its constituents. ; 

We know that in a market economy resources are 
equally distributed. We also know that it is the role ; 
responsible government to redistribute those resource 
assist those less advantaged so that they may partici 
fully in society. The present federal government has shc 
no such responsibility. Through inflated interest rates, 
losses due to the free trade deal, cutbacks to the Can 
assistance program and a proposed freeze on establis 
programs financing, the federal government has left 
Ontario New Democrats no alternative but to bridge. 
gap created by the Tory made-in-Canada recession. _ 

When one looks closely at how the Ontario budge 
crafted, one cannot miss how fairness and equity is ¢ 
fully threaded throughout its fabric. Beginning with 
anti-recession plan, $700 million is being kept in circulal 
in Ontario by the creation and continuation of project: 
keep Ontarians working. The creation of the $215-mill 
social assistance reform package provides those hardest 
by the recession an opportunity to re-enter the workfo: 
increasing participation in the Ontario economy. | 

This budget provides tax relief for the poorest segm 
of Ontario’s society through the Ontario tax reduction [ 
gram. This will further raise the quality of life for the work 
poor, single-parent-led families, visible minorities and 
disabled, those most affected by inequitable tax levies. | 

The budget provides $125 million to transfer agen¢ 
so that they may provide more equitable working envir 
ments for women through pay equity raises. This, alc 
with the creation of 5,000 child care spaces, will allow m 
women and working-poor parents to continue to contrib 
to Ontario’s economy. Add to this the $20 million, a 
one-third increase in budgeting for women and child 
who have been victims of domestic violence and sex 
assault, which signals clearly to myself and others the p 
vincial government’s concern for its constituents. 

One must address the $72 million allocated for 1990: 
in answer to aboriginal Ontarians’ demand for the equal 
formerly denied them. These moneys will be well spent 
raise aboriginal people to their rightful place in this provin 
Add the $7.5 million proposed for the anti-racism Strategy to 
implemented province-wide. This Campaign comes at a pc 
most critical to Ontario’s visible-minority citizens. Hist 
has shown that racism rises during times of recession, dest 
the federal government saying that times are improving — 
working people. When one totals up expenditures propos 
one is left to consider that, yes, the Ontario New Democt 
are a responsible government in this market economy. 

In conclusion, I thank the committee for giving me! 
Opportunity to applaud the Ontario New Democrats fo: 
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ageous and humane budget. However, I would be re- 
jn not commenting on the roles of the opposition and 
_ parties in the budgetary discussions. To the opposi- 
‘and otherwise, the tactic of likening the macroeco- 
ics of running a province to the microeconomics of 
ing a household is one that wears poorly on the work- 
seople of Ontario. This scare tactic is not one of demo- 
c truthfulness but smacks of autocratic zeal. 

The courage and leadership shown by the provincial 
‘mment in investing in all of its people, not just a 
st few, bodes well for the future of Ontario and of 
ada. John Maynard Keynes, in the General Theory of 
ployment, Interest and Money, stated: “Of the maxims 
ithodox finance, none surely is more antisocial than 
fetish of liquidity. It forgets that there is no such thing 
quidity of investment for the community as a whole.” 


Mr B. Ward: Thank you for your presentation. Did I 
} you say at the beginning that Mike Harris invited you 
tend? 

Ms Rousseau: He was one of the individuals. That letter 
ippen to have left in my file at work, but I have a letter 
from Leo Jordan, MPP. He ends the letter: “Today the 
lerment agreed to have public hearings across the 
vince. Please plan to attend the one in your area.” 


Mr B. Ward: I am sure they are appreciative of your 
sentation in support of the budget. My question is, we 
le had some concern from business people that they 
not absorb costs to remain competitive. How do you 
wer those people when the issues of employment equity 
| pay equity come into discussion and they feel those 
costs they cannot absorb? How do you answer that? 


‘Ms Rousseau: Very simply. I am faced with this quite 
‘n in my job when I have managers tell me, “This is 
fully expensive.” I think it is a time in this country 
en one has to consider that it is an awful shame that 
ness has a cost. If it has a cost, that leads me to believe 
; perhaps that cost is incurred to ameliorate some past 
blem. Very often that is the way employment equity in 
, country has been dealt with. They have just simply 
wn money at it, whereas in this province we have seen 
t employment equity legislation is proposed. There has 
i an equity commissioner appointed. We have seen 
ise sorts of things speed up, so they are going to put 
ne teeth in that, rather than just simply decide where 
iporations file what I refer to as a flight plan for the next 
ze years in regard to equity. 

/Mr Carr: I talked this morning about a poll which 
‘ed people basically if they would like to see any new 
s limiting the increase in government spending. During 
t poll they asked people who they voted for last time, 
NDP, Conservatives or Liberals, and overwhelmingly, 
o of the people, said they would like to see some type 
controls put in place. 

| You may have heard about some of the spending that 
; gone on—$438,000 to send that one chap down to 
ig rehabilitation in the United States; the TVOntario 
airman has nine TVs in his office, he has a chauffeur at 
/1,000; all these things that are coming out. Very specif- 
illy, do you feel there are any areas in the government 
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where we can reduce spending, or do you believe the gov- 
ernment, as we sit here today, is running efficiently? 


Ms Rousseau: I can easily see one: these budget hear- 
ings at the Conservatives’ insistence. I believe they are 
costing the province $250,000. That would have been a 
ready clip right there. Apart from that one, I would have to 
spend some time looking at it. 


Mr Carr: I sit on the Sunday shopping committee 
going around the province. The Premier and the Solicitor 
General have said, “We are not changing anything any- 
way,” and this budget probably will not change. I think I 
was there the day 4,000 people were yelling at Floyd 
Laughren on June 20 and he said, “We’re not going to 
change it anyway.” But at least the people will have had an 
opportunity. The clerk informs me we have more submis- 
sions to this hearing than we have to any others. 

My next question would be this— 


The Chair: I am sorry, Mr Carr, we have run out of 
time. 


1500 


CANADIAN UNION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES, 
LOCAL 543 
The Chair: Laura Moore, please. I guess we have 
your brief here. You will have 15 minutes for your total 
presentation. Try to keep some time at the end so each 
party has a chance to ask one question. 


Ms Moore: The Canadian Union of Public Employees, 
Local 543, welcomes this opportunity to offer our comments 
on the provincial budget. It is encouraging to see that this 
government is putting forth a true effort to address the 
needs and concerns of the people of Ontario. 

Our local union is comprised of four bargaining units 
and represents over 1,200 members employed in both the 
public sector and the private sector. Our largest unit is the 
city of Windsor municipal inside workers covering a wide 
range of jobs including clerical, technical, recreational, 
maintenance, health care, child care and social workers. 
We also represent workers of the Windsor-Essex County 
Health Unit, the Windsor Occupational Health Information 
Service and the ABC Day Nursery, which is the largest 
private day care centre in Windsor. 

Due to the nature of our work, the vast majority of our 
members are women. Therefore, the focus of this brief will 
be on the effects of the provincial budget on the women of 
Ontario. 

Ontario has been struggling through the current reces- 
sion with enormous plant closures, bankruptcies, high in- 
terest rates, job loss and unemployment. The federal 
government has played a major role in the creation of this 
recession. The Canada-US free trade agreement is directly 
responsible for the loss of thousands of jobs, as plants and 
factories close their doors and relocate their businesses 
across the border. Despite the obvious damage to Canada’s 
economy, the Mulroney government has failed to learn 
from its mistakes and is at it again, integrating Mexico into 
a free trade agreement. 

The GST is yet another Tory-made factor in the current 
recession. Combined with the artificially high Canadian 
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dollar, consumer spending power has been drastically re- 
duced. The retail industry, especially in a border commu- 
nity such as Windsor, is suffering the consequences. Jobs 
are continuing to be lost daily with the ripple effects of 
permanent job loss devastating to the entire economy. 

The recent Supreme Court ruling with respect to the 
5% capping of the Canada assistance plan is yet another 
Tory attack on Canadians. Mulroney’s deficit-reducing 
strategy is merely a pass-the-buck scam. The federal gov- 
ernment stands to save over $2 billion a year while Ontario 
stands to lose $1 billion in 1991 and 1992. 

Despite the actions of the federal government, the provin- 
cial government has not abandoned the people of Ontario. 
The Ontario government’s courageous attempt to fight the 
recession with increased spending is applauded. Spending 
money now is Critical to stimulating economic growth and 
is a positive step in the right direction. This budget clearly 
indicates the government of Ontario’s intention to fight the 
recession head-on. The willingness of the government to 
accept a $9.7-billion deficit resulting from this budget is 
evidence of its courage and its conviction to protect the 
interests of working people and the majority of Ontario 
citizens in a time of economic hardship. 

As a largely public sector union, CUPE Local 543 is 
pleased to note that the budget did not introduce any overt 
forms of public sector wage controls. In recent years, we 
have been barely maintaining our wage adjustments com- 
parable to the rate of inflation. Year after year, little by little, 
we tend to lose purchasing power. Fiscal restraint should 
not be at the expense of public service workers and Ontario 
should be proud to be one of the few provinces in Canada 
not imposing cuts to the living standards of its employees. 

As the majority of Local 543 members are women, we 
were particularly delighted with the program funding and 
initiatives announced in the budget pertaining to equality. 
Increased funding to address the issue of violence against 
women will enhance and expand the services and shelters 
available to women and children who are victims of sexual 
assault and domestic violence. 

Improvements to the tax system will benefit low-income 
families, many of which have single mothers. The develop- 
ment of 35,000 units of co-operative and non-profit housing 
will provide affordable homes for families on low and mod- 
erate incomes. 

Employment equity initiatives and the appointment of 
a commissioner to conduct consultations on proposed em- 
ployment equity legislation is encouraging. We appreciate 
having been given the opportunity to have input on the 
development of this much-needed legislation. 

When the Pay Equity Act was first introduced it ex- 
cluded hundreds of thousands of women from the right to 
equal pay for work of equal value. With the proposed 
amendments to the act, 420,000 of those originally ex- 
cluded will soon benefit from pay equity. 

With the proposed amendments to the act, women in 
all-female workplaces will be able to use proxy compari- 
sons or proportionate value comparison to achieve pay eq- 
uity. What does this mean to our members locally? It 
means our undervalued day care workers at the ABC Day 
Nursery, which is an all-female workplace, will soon be 








able to use proxy comparisons to address the syster 
discrimination their occupation has suffered from day 1 

Although the proposed amendments are not yet I 
we were successful in using the proportionate value co 
parison method for our female workers at the Winds 
Essex County Health Unit. During our recent negotiati 
it was argued by the employer that there were no | 
inequities simply because there were no comparable m 
job classes. However, after the proposed amendments w 
introduced, we utilized its potential to convince our e 
ployer that the pay inequities must be addressed. We s 
tled our pay equity plan using proportionate val 
comparisons within the bargaining unit, which resulted 
89% of our female members receiving wage increa 
ranging anywhere from nine cents to $4.79 an hour. 

Although we were fortunate to achieve success us; 
the proposed amendments as a bargaining tool, a draft] 
must be brought forward immediately to address the n 
dreds of thousands of women still patiently waiting to 
ceive the wages they deserve. This draft bill is critical 
the women of this province and we cannot wait patien 
much longer. | 

The $100 million allocated in the budget to assist put 
sector employers with the cost of pay equity adjustments y 
help to secure the jobs held by those women. The threat 
contracting out our jobs to avoid paying our memb 
what they are truly worth has become a very real thre 
The funding will lighten the burden on municipalities 
public sector employers but, more important, will prov: 
a sense of security for women in the workplace. | 

The government should be commended for its comm 
ment of funding for the Pay Equity Clinic, which will as: 
unorganized women in achieving their rights to pay equi 
To ensure compliance with the act, the Equal Pay Coaliti 
lobbied for enforcement improvements. A recent Glc 
and Mail advertisement for 13 pay equity review offic 
is proof that the provincial government is listening to 
voices of the women of Ontario. | 

In conclusion, I would like to say that equal pay for wi 
of equal value is a fundamental right that all women in 
workplaces should be entitled to. The provincial bud; 
commitments are exactly that—commitments. It is obvic 
that this government is truly committed to equality by putt! 
its money where its mouth is. | 





i 
; 


Mr Carr: Thank you very much for your presentati 
In the province today, businesses, households, everybody 
under pressure to do more with less and trying to be m¢ 
efficient, to cut back here, to work in different areas. W) 
do you say to those people in the private sector who s 
public sector employees should do their bit in terms: 
taking less in pay? What do you say to those people who | 
saying, “We have to take 3% this year,” or the Algoi 
workers who have to take pay cuts? What do you say to thi 
people who are saying, “Why can’t the public service do it’ 

Ms Moore: I say to them that the bag of milk they f 
$2.99 for at A&P is the same bag of milk we have to f 
$2.99 for. If it is costing them that much and it is costing 
that much, then we must maintain the same rate of inf! 
tion to survive. I do not believe public service employe 
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id have to carry the burden of a recession strictly 
ise we work for the public. 


ir Carr: I guess some people would say if we did 
pend as much money, for example, on the public ser- 
increases we might be able to offer tax relief to se- 
|, single women or whatever. It is not as if that money 
turned back. In these times people are saying obvi- 
; the goal of every union is to try to get more for their 
ers, but in this day and age the money saved could be 
yack to help those who are less fortunate. You do not 
hat as being an area we could have looked at, taken 
}1 billion and frozen it or even put it at 2% for the 
tio public service, and then given that $1 billion back 
me of these disadvantaged, to help the Algomas? You 
>t see that as being an option they could have looked at? 


Mls Moore: No, I do not believe the option should at 
time be on the backs of public service workers. I be- 
| we are entitled to the same rights and privileges as 
other worker and we should not expect private sector 
cers to take cuts in their salaries for us to be able to 
‘da brand new car, for instance. I do not think it 
Id be expected of any worker to suffer in the time of a 
ssion, or at any time for that matter. 





Mr Sutherland: I notice your local represents a lot of 
‘icipal employees, day care workers and most of the 
of Windsor employees. I am wondering what you feel 
impact would have been on your membership if the 
ernment had decided to provide a 0% increase in trans- 
bayments to the municipalities, and more specifically 
,e municipality of Windsor? 

Ms Moore: Most definitely that would have meant 
br job losses for Local 543. We went through a very 
lling budget session with our local council in April and 
‘of that was because of the increased costs of social 
‘ices and welfare. It was the first time we realized that 
jobs were at stake because of the lack of funding com- 
down from the federal government and the provincial 
ernment. Had we not received the moneys, we would 
2 had some major job losses in the public sector which 
ssence would hurt the entire community of Windsor. 


Mr Sutherland: Were there any job losses as a result 
ne final budgeting process? 

Ms Moore: We lost no full-time positions, but we had 
e major cutbacks in what we would consider to be 
sonable help. Because of that, the city has become 
—how do I say it—the quality of the upkeep of the city 
| dwindled. 


THIRD WORLD RESOURCE CENTRE 

‘The Chair: The next group is the Third World Re- 
irce Centre. For the purposes of Hansard, would you 
ase identify yourselves? You have 15 minutes. 

‘Mr Dei: My name is George Dei and I represent the 
ird World Resource Centre, but I am also here as an 
\demic, a concerned citizen and obviously as a person 
olour. 
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Mr Handsor: My name is Warren Handsor. I am with 
Windsor West Citizen’s Organization. George and I came 
up today together. I will be speaking right after George. 

Mr Dei: I am not an economist and I would like to 
leave the figures and statistics to my friend. Actually, with- 
out any stretch of the imagination, I think what we see here 
in this budget is an attempt to make some rare increases in 
government spending to back up a commitment to a fair 
and just society. As a critical social scientist—I am also a 
sociologist and anthropologist—I am particularly con- 
cerned with the social issues and implications of poverty. I 
think it is very refreshing to note that we see a provincial 
budget that does not attempt to blame the poor for their 
problems as if poverty is an independent variable. 

Obviously, in the midst of the worst recession in 50 
years, what you see here is a government that is trying to 
fight the recession, rather than fight the deficit, through 
things like the increases in social spending and the attempt 
to minimize some of the tax burden for the poor. We can 
read into this an attempt by the government actually to 
know that the poor are the hardest hit in terms of economic 
recession. To me it makes no sense, really, trying to fight a 
recession or the deficit on the backs of the poor. 

There are a number of studies which have been con- 
ducted in our country which basically point to the fact that 
our society would like to see some more spending in the 
area of education. I am more interested in talking about the 
question of pay, employment equity in education, and also 
the question of education as a stability in some of our 
post-secondary institutions. 

A recent study which was done by OISE, the Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education, made the point that Ca- 
nadians would like to see some increased spending in edu- 
cation at all levels—secondary, post-secondary, 
community and so forth—and I think there should be an 
attempt to make these increases very real so as to benefit 
those who are the hardest hit in our community. Some- 
times we hear, “Where are we to find all these increases?” 
I would say that, in finding these increases, there must be a 
fair distribution of resources and also an attempt must be 
made to trim some of the fringe benefits of the most pow- 
erful of our society rather than try to fight or make some 
increases on the backs of the poor who, incidentally, are 
the hardest hit by some of these unfortunate situations. 

To focus on the question of education and the budget as it 
affects somebody like a person of colour, in the question of 
employment equity and education: We have seen over the 
years that some colleagues, especially some of the minority 
colleagues, have been leaving and going across the border 
because there has been no attempt made to get them into 
the system. What we see here in this budget is an attempt 
to remove some of the systemic barriers in the three areas 
of recruitment, retention and promotion of minorities into 
the educational system. 

In the past, basically we had the focus on recruitment. 
You get people recruited into the system. Sometimes they 
hold one- or two-year positions, on contract basis, and then 
they have to leave. I think this is beginning to change. I 
have been teaching at the University of Windsor for the 
past three years, on contract. Unfortunately, I did not get a 
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tenured job at the University of Toronto this year. My 
situation is not unique. It has been the story of most minor- 
ities I have come into contact with. Sometimes we are 
employed on contract basis just to hold positions for a year 
and then we have to be let loose, without any attempt 
made to retain us into the system. 

What is happening with the affirmative action pro- 
grams which have been initiated because of the budget 
increases is helping not only minorities, in terms of visible 
minorities, but also women. I work at the University of 
Windsor. We do have women who are entering the univer- 
sity and faculties and this is a good sign not only for the 
stability of this country, but also in terms of questions of 
race relations. I teach students at university who come up 
to me after lectures and tell me, “George, you don’t know 
how happy we are to see a face like yours here,” and IJ 
think this is something we cannot dismiss. People are re- 
ally asking for some measures to be taken to become part 
of the system, not only to be empowered, but to feel they 
are part of the system and not to be alienated in terms of 
their working or the financing of the system. 

The question of education as a stability: I think what 
we see also in this budget is an attempt to open new doors 
for minorities by addressing some of the issues and con- 
cerns in the area of education. I think there is a recent 
surge in the area of anti-racist education, and if you look at 
some of the campuses, universities and colleges, there has 
been an attempt made to create these anti-racist education 
positions, and the attempt here is basically to address some 
of the issues which have to do with race and racism in 
education. I mentioned the position I have just got at the 
University of Toronto, which is basically in the area of 
anti-racist education. There is no doubt that this has come 
because of the funding provided by the government in 
order to promote these areas in our educational system. 

The main point I want to stress is that when we talk of the 
poor and the problems of the poor, I think there is no room 
for any partisan discourse or debate in terms of providing 
money for the poor or improving upon the predicament of 
the poor. It makes no sense to me, really, in a recession, to 
attempt to change social assistance. I think, given the find- 
ing that the poor are the hardest hit by a recession, the 
attempt should be made really to make significant in- 
creases—not only in giving them tax breaks, but also pro- 
viding programs and structures which will make them feel 
they are part and parcel of the system we are all part of. 
1520 

I would like to conclude with a couple of things I think 
maybe can still addressed in future discourses. First, I think 
we all recognize a need to ensure that the minority popula- 
tions we have are not marginalized in the system. But it 
raises a challenge, and that is, how do we ensure diversity 
in our schools at the same time when we have cutbacks on 
the part of the government? You cannot have diversity and 
cutbacks at the same time. If you are very sincere about 
promoting diversity on the campuses and in the colleges, 
then I think there must be increased funding. There must 
be a way to find the funds to provide for the diversity. 

Last, I think strategies also must be in place to encourage 
educational funding from the private sector. The private 








sector tends to benefit from educated graduates, and 
government must try to come to some sort of agreer 
with the private sector to make them contribute fairl 
sharing some of the burden. I do not see any attempt be 
made to address the question of high dropout rates in 
schools. We do not know anything about the problem 
the high schools. It is just happening in the universities 
the second year some of the students drop out. The rea 
they drop out is not because they do not like school; j 
because they feel very alienated in the system. There 
no strategies in place to make them part and parcel of 
system. I think we need to address these issues. Thank 
for inviting me here. | 


Mr Carr: Thank you very much for your presentatio 
have concerns that I have heard from the average work 
people, of families that are out there. I think in this day; 
age people know that deficits are tied to taxes, and we 
know we are in the most heavily taxed province in al 
Canada. One of the concerns people have is that when t/ 
see these large deficits, they say, “I know it not only me 
there’s not going to be any opportunity for tax relief, 
there also will probably be increases.” I am talking n 
about the average person. Hopefully there will be the f 
grams to help some of the poor and the seniors and so 
but the average man or woman working out there is s 
ing, “Aha, all this deficit means is that somewhere do 
the road I’m going to pay higher taxes and I’m going to 
the one to get it.” What do you say to those people who 
fearful about tax increases as a result? 


Mr Dei: Yes, I think we need to give the appearai 
that the success of this country really depends on our: 
bility. I think our country needs to be stable. To get t 
stability, it may come to a point where there has to be 
attempt made to make certain increases. Whether it is 
the form of taxes, my only objection, really, is that the. 
has to be very fair and that those who can afford, th 
who have the means or those who benefit the most fr 
the system are made to contribute their fair share. | 


Mr Lessard: You seem to focus a great deal of yi 
presentation on education. That is an area where there hi 
been some increases reflected in this budget. Howe\ 
there is some criticism saying, “How do you measure | 
payback on these increased contributions to educatio! 
Even if we do get a payback, it is going to be so long-te 


that maybe we should take a second look at those sorts 
expenditures. Could you address that concern? 


Mr Dei: I think the question of payback in education 
something you cannot measure in the short term, as is righ 
pointed out. I think those who raise that objection do. 
because they want to see what we call quick-fix solutio 
Like I said, I think education provides many benefits to | 
society. Whether we are administrators, educators, work 
or single mothers or parents, we need to get the messi 
across that we cannot measure the success or benefits 
education in terms of just dollars and cents or what we: 
before us. It needs to take time to mature. It needs to te 
time to let yourself be first throughout the system. We ne 
to get this message across to people. 
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When the public gets this message, it likes to respond. 
\I said in my presentation, more and more studies are 
ring that people are prepared to pay for education. 
| have some question as to where the money is going 
whether the money is going to the right people, the 
Je who need the money the most. 


Mr Sutherland: There not being a lot of tenured posi- 
| available is pretty commonplace in the post-second- 
education system, but I think it brings up another 
stant point in terms of how employment equity really 
pd into a healthy economy. It is only in a healthy 
omy where you have people changing jobs a great 
/and where you can start to make your workplaces 
» reflective of your community. Particularly when you 
alking about the public sector, of course, we need a 
‘hy economy so we can have more resources to have 
more tenured positions coming in. That is going to 
ur real challenge in the next few years. We will have 
lation, but in order to make it work effectively we 
: to get the economy going so positions are opening up 
he time. 

















WINDSOR WEST CITIZENS’ ORGANIZATION 


Mr Handsor: Members of the finance review com- 
lee, I would like to thank you for inviting me to speak 
ly on the government’s 1991 budget on behalf of the 
homically disadvantaged in Windsor, as the budget re- 
5 to them. 

(t is my intention to highlight a few of the items within 
budget, namely housing, employment equity and the 
al services review reforms. I would like to point out 
| although I will only be focusing on these three specific 
's within the budget, it is very clear that the budget, like 
budgets, provincial and federal, has an impact on every 
of us. If only we can make aware that segment of the 
ulation that is only too often left in silence, whether it 
yecause of race, gender, physical disability, place of 
‘in or socioeconomic disposition, that political leverage 
's economic leverage within our society and that you 
st draw from your peers to stake out your rightful posi- 
| within society where, in the process of change, greater 
lity is achieved for all of society. 

iThe allocations in the budget in regard to housing, em- 
ment equity and social services reforms are provided 
bring about greater equity to visible minorities, where 
| taxpayer is asked to view these expenditures as an 
estment in the economic growth of Ontario. The minis- 
‘responsible for the budget, in his opening remarks on 
later equity, states, “Our social programs help give peo- 
| the confidence to meet the challenges of economic 
Inge and participate fully in our economy.” 

‘Throughout my argument in support of the expendi- 
2s allocated to these three areas, I will be attempting to 
int out that there are real needs for these particular ex- 
\ditures. However, unless in the delivery of those social 
\grams efforts are made to contract and empower that 
(ment of the population the government hopes to affect, 
n it would be unrealistic for the government to expect 
\payers to perceive those expenditures as an investment. 
‘thin the process of producing the social goods and 





services, that same segment of the population is not made 
responsible for value added to that product. In my support 
for expenditures in these particular areas there did not ap- 
pear to be any real commitment to developing concrete 
linkages between the various ministries and the social 
agencies where their primary responsibility is delivery in 
order to avoid duplication of services. 

I also have some difficulty with the notion that govern- 
ment on one hand is recognizing the importance to merge 
social and economic policy, but in retrospect does very 
little in terms of these expenditures to begin a process of 
consultation with the private sector to develop new and 
innovative ways to improve the social welfare system in 
Ontario to make it economically sound and viable. 

The first item I would like to look at is affordable 
housing. As a community worker and advocate for decent 
and affordable housing, this is welcome news for the many 
families who find themselves having to live in substandard 
housing where they have conditions of overcrowding and 
poor services in the private sector. This is particularly true 
for single dwellers who find themselves locked out of the 
private housing market due to high rents and discrimina- 
tory practices where alternatively they are having to turn to 
motels, boarding houses and in some cases rest homes to 
meet their daily shelter needs. 


1530 

I think it is fair to say that Windsor is beginning to see 
an affordable housing market develop as a result of the 
progressive housing strategy that has taken place in the 
province over the last few years. But there is still an inade- 
quacy in the supply, and the level of need is still there. I 
think we need to move in that direction. We are making 
good progress in that area. 

However, I do feel that as a result of the increase in the 
number of units being built, there seem to be more ade- 
quate regulatory procedures that should be adopted, such 
as a consolidated waiting list. We know there is a need out 
there but we want to make sure we know who are the 
people who are looking for housing. A consolidated list 
means that when non-profits put their housing up, or co- 
ops, and we are subsidizing that housing, we do not have 
person number one on two different lists. We want to con- 
solidate those lists so that the system becomes a lot more 
efficient and we are able to identify who the homeless are 
or who are those who are really in need of housing. 


That is one thing I certainly would like to see come in. 
I know the previous government was looking at bringing ina 
consolidated waiting list. We in Windsor are still waiting 
for that consolidated list to happen. I think it is long overdue. 


Another sector of the social housing program which is 
beginning to get some attention, but certainly not enough 
when you consider the amount of dollars being put in the 
system annually, is the current state of the public housing 
stock. I have been involved with CMHC in the consulta- 
tion process when it was beginning to review the public 
housing stock within the province. We need to see some 
real changes there. We are talking, on one hand, of building 
more social housing, but we have major problems in one 
segment of that social housing, which is public housing, 
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and the problems have not been addressed. We really need 
to begin to address those problems. 

There are a lot of things you can do with that particular 
housing stock. One of the ideas tossed around is that 
maybe the government should look at turning the property 
over to non-profits and co-ops. We are not getting enough 
action out of the federal government or the provincial gov- 
ernment in this matter. 

Where I live, which is the west side of Windsor, I am 
involved in the redevelopment of a particular project. We 
seem to be pushing residents to deal with just the physical 
aspect of that project and not with the social and the other 
problems that are very inherent within it. This housing is 
all geared to income. There is no mixing whatsoever. There 
are some real problems. The residents in that area are very 
much up to the challenge of addressing that problem, yet it 
has fallen on deaf ears because all they want us to deal 
with is the physical. If you are going to deal with the 
physical, you might just as well go ahead and make the 
decision on your own and forget about consulting with the 
people who live there. 

I also remember in the last government the honourable 
John Sweeney, when he was the Minister of Housing, had 
strong feelings that we begin looking at home ownership 
rather than just looking at subsidized housing. I strongly 
support that. I think we should begin to look at more home 
ownership, whether through co-ops or through looking at 
how we can make housing more affordable so people can 
own homes, especially for the working poor who have no 
vision of ever owning a home. We should seriously look at 
that. 

CMHC is also looking at the possibility of decreasing 
the down payment. Where we are now at 90% financing, we 
may go to 95%. I think that is a move in the right direction 
so that we can get people into owning their own home. In 
that respect, they are seriously looking at home ownership 
for the working poor as a viable option to subsidized housing. 

Another point I would like to make is with respect to 
employment equity. Visible minorities require real job op- 
portunities that pay decent wages and provide a greater 
degree of job security in the primary labour market in both 
the private and public sector. Many of the target groups are 
underemployed in secondary services and manufacturing 
industries which have very low standards and poor wages. 

In the public sector it is very difficult to break in at the 
entry level due to restrictive recruitment policies and pro- 
cedures. You find yourself applying for an entry-level po- 
sition and waiting two to three months for a first interview 
at which time, if you are lucky, you are placed in a pool or 
short-listed, and then it could take one to two years before 
you ever get called. At that point, you would have to deter- 
mine whether it would be worth the risk of leaving your 
current position regardless of the working conditions you 
are in when you know full well that your government posi- 
tion may only be part-time or temporary at best. 

Many people are frustrated with the public service hiring 
and recruitment procedures. The employment of a com- 
missioner to review and make recommendations is long 
overdue and will be welcomed by all of us who have had 
similar experiences with the system. 





I would like to speak a little bit on the social assist; 
reforms, where $250 million is going to be put into 
system. Before I begin to comment, though, on the g¢ 
assistance review measures that the government intend 
implement based on the Transitions recommendatj 
coming out of the Thomson report back in 1988, I w, 
like to take a moment just to congratulate the advis 
group on new social assistance legislation for its Te; 
Back on Track. I was very much impressed with the Te; 
and the actions taken to get the recommendations mad 
the Transitions report up and moving. I further recomm 
it for reading to anyone who feels that our welfare sys 
needs an overhaul. | 

I would also like to add that after all my years 
having to rely on the welfare system, and in later yl 
working with the staff of the Ministry of Community 
Social Services office here in Windsor, I can tell you’ 
they work under a great deal of stress. They have \ 
difficult time lines they are trying to meet and extr 
pressure from within and outside the bureaucracy. Gi 
that, it still remains one of the most pleasant and cal 
ministries in its work that I have ever come across. 

I would like to address the issue of delivery of sery 
There are several actions being recommended by the a 
sory group, from setting up pilot projects in self-deck 
tion of individual need to the direct deposit of benefits ; 
a bank account for the client. There are too many iss 
here to go into at great length, but it is worth pointing 
that all the actions being recommended are designec 
such a way as to provide greater self-worth for the cl 
and to make the system more time-saving and efficient 
this way less time is spent on the eligibility question | 
more time is spent in getting the client job-ready, eq 
ping the client with adequate skills and training in orde 
re-enter the labour market. The one concern I would h 
is the way we attempt to purchase jobs through short-ti 
contracts where after six months to a year on the job 
client ends up back on the welfare system. | 

The other issue is the issue of empowerment. One 
the key recommendations under the issue of empowerm 
of welfare recipients is setting up a council of consur 
and the establishment of self-help groups. It is my v 
that these two recommendations are fundamental to 
reform of the social welfare system as we know it toda 
certainly share the view of the advisory group when it s 
“People who are receiving social assistance...and th 
who have received it in the past have a special perspect 
on the system.” The council of consumers would funct 
in an advisory capacity to the provincial government. 

The funding of neighbourhood self-help groups i 
long time coming. There are several local groups in Wind 
such as the Windsor West Citizens’ Organization, wh 
work in promoting community and creating self-wa 
among those people through greater participation. 7 
supports to employment program is a very good progr 
Many people who are on assistance are getting involvec 
STEP. It is beginning to work. People are talking abou! 
It is very positive and that is one of the key work inc 
tives being highlighted in the Back on Track progri 
Thank you. | 
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fir Lessard: Thank you very much, Mr Handsor, for 
presentation. You certainly touched on a broad range 
sues in your presentation. I just want to focus on one 
| with respect to the Social Assistance Review Com- 
ie reform recommendations. We have heard a lot of 
‘ism with respect to the budget and our policies gener- 
‘especially from Diane Francis, who writes for the 
neial Post. I am sure you are probably familiar with 
» of the things she had to say with respect to social 
tance benefits in Ontario. Her arguments are that we 
‘to tighten it up, that it is too easy to get social assis- 
»: Why work unless you can make over a certain 
ant of money, the system is rife with fraud and we 
y need to make some changes because people are tak- 
idvantage of it. You seem to have a good sense of the 
il assistance system. What is your sense of it? Do you 
: there are a lot of people who are ripping off the 
bm and that we need to make some drastic changes? 


Mr Handsor: I do not think there are any more peo- 
tipping off that system than those ripping off the tax 
*m when you pay your income tax, or the banking 
km, the political system or any other system. I am sure 
» are, and I do not think they should be targeting in on 
welfare system as a place where people are ripping off. 
‘not see that as a major concern. 


Ms M. Ward: I just wondered about your organiza- 
| Obviously you are involved in advocacy work and so 
























Mr Handsor: We certainly work a lot with people on 
stance and the working poor. We work on a lot of 
atives in getting people to build a lot of self-confidence 
tin themselves. We also look at the various services 
|people have access to and, if those services are not 
e, we try to make those services available for our 
abership. Most people who are within our organization 
\poor people—working people on assistance, people 
1 disabilities, black, you name it. There are a lot of 
led immigrants within our organization. We work to- 
ier trying to resolve some of the problems we have, 
hg to work on some new initiatives so that we can 
rbe look at possibly enterprising types of situations 
wre they can get involved and become a lot more assert- 
‘about who they are. Certainly, the majority of our 
inbership comes from public housing and we are al- 
rs dabbling in the concerns with respect to housing and 
7 we can make that system a lot better. 


Ms M. Ward: And the people themselves on these 
jal services are actively involved. 

Mr Handsor: Certainly, yes. 

‘Ms M. Ward: That is very encouraging. 

‘Mr B. Ward: I have a quick question on your views 
housing and the availability of home ownership for 
er-income people. You stated that the ability for them 
purchase a home should be examined by all levels of 
/ernment, I am assuming. Was that intention meant for 
sting public housing stock or were you looking at new 
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homes, new housing construction to be made available as 
much as possible, or a combination of both? 


Mr Handsor: I think a combination would be great. 
There is a lot of stock, the stock is there, and they are 
really looking at ways to make that system work. That 
housing was built back when they were building massive 
housing and just putting it there. Communities evolve out 
of that particular stock and you have to really begin to 
redesign how those communities operate. You seriously 
should be looking at that stock, but it also requires some 
combination with some new stock as well. A combination 
of both would be great, but I think seriously looking at that 
stock needs to be addressed and needs to be addressed 
now. With our project here in Windsor, we are still waiting 
to hear back from CMHC as to whether or not it is going 
to come on stream and get involved with that process. We 
need CMHC. They certainly are, as you know, owners of 
that property as well, with the province, and all the respon- 
sibility should not be on the province. 


Mrs Sullivan: I was very interested in your presenta- 
tion. You had some very interesting points to make and I 
think many of them made us think about agencies operat- 
ing in our own communities that are facing similar prob- 
lems and have reached similar conclusions. I am interested 
in looking at the social assistance dollar figures. Over the 
past, I think, three years they have quadrupled. In the past 
two years they have gone from $2.5 billion to $5 billion. Is 
there a better way? Would a guaranteed annual income be 
a better way? 

Mr Handsor: I am not sure. I will be quite honest 
with you. I do not know at this point whether I can answer 
your question. I know the system is getting costly and I 
think we need to do some serious reviewing of that system 
and look at some alternatives. So a guaranteed income 
could be one of the other possible alternatives that we 
should be looking at, but at this point I could not give you 
a yes Or no. 

Mrs Sullivan: Are you seeing STEP kicking in at all 
in your area? 

Mr Handsor: Certainly. 

Mrs Sullivan: Could you describe whether that is 
working. 

Mr Handsor: It is working because a lot of people are 
getting into STEP. You see the numbers; the percentages 
are going up. I know just from my own personal experi- 
ence when I came on to STEP, when I was on assistance, 
my benefits cut in half to where eventually they were not 
there any more. A lot of people are getting into that pro- 
gram; it is very beneficial. What is nice about it is that a lot 
of social agencies are bringing a lot of people on to STEP 
and they are finding good, solid jobs. So, it is working; 
STEP is a very good program. 

Mrs Sullivan: How are you finding the availability of 
training for people who are entering STEP? 


Mr Handsor: I am not seeing much training other than 
through the colleges and universities. Many of the people 
who are going into STEP, you understand, have a level of 
high school education, some of them post-secondary. In 
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terms of education and training, many of them have cho- 
sen to go back to school, get some upgrading and do some 
training through the universities and colleges, and then 
they are able to get into STEP. 

As for any direct training going on, I am not sure of 
any really progressive training taking place in the social 
services other than maybe some work activity programs; 
and you are getting some semiskills there, which are work- 
ing pretty good. But I think the real impact is when the 
recipient himself takes on that responsibility. I can tell you 
it is wrong for anyone to think that is not possible. Many 
of them are taking the responsibility very seriously, and 
they have similar concerns to most Canadians. 


Mrs Sullivan: Your comments on public housing, I 
thought, were very interesting. Certainly in my community 
we see people who are involved in public housing for a 
short or for a longer period of time now, because of some 
enlightened management, who are becoming involved 
with the management of the projects themselves and with 
community organizations that are tackling not only the fi- 
nancial side but also the social side of public housing de- 
velopments. Do you have any of that happening here? 


Mr Handsor: Right now we are in the process, as I 
said. The local housing authorities are beginning to look 
seriously at residents and tenants—we like to consider our- 
selves as residents—at what type of involvement they had. 
But we have not had anything concrete in terms of man- 
agement. If I am answering your question correctly, there 
is nothing concrete yet. We are working in consultation, 
but it seems that every time we start dealing with the more 
social and management issues we are sidetracked and we 
are asked to pull back and just get into the physical. So, 
there is some resistance there to allowing tenants to get too 
involved, which I find very discouraging because I think 
that is where the real solutions lie, with the residents. 


Mr Carr: Thank you very much for the fine presenta- 
tion. One of the concerns that have been voiced with re- 
gard to housing is that for a variety of reasons over the last 
little while, the private sector has been pushed out of hous- 
ing, and as a result the government has had to jump in. If 
you look at the amount that is spent on housing, that is one 
of the big increases and why some of the deficits have 
risen, because the private sector has jumped out. People 
need homes, so the government jumped in. 

When you look at it on a per-unit basis, the cost of 
so-called non-profit housing is virtually double what it is 
when the private sector puts them in. I was just wondering 
how you see us controlling costs in the non-profit housing 
area. Any suggestions that you can see in that area? 


Mr Handsor: If you are talking about construction 
costs, I certainly could not answer that. I think the real cost 
saving you are going to see is in maintenance of the non- 
profit co-ops and any kind of housing. I think you can see 
some real savings if you involve the residents living in the 
areas. These people are very capable of taking care of their 
own properties. I think the philosophy behind the co-ops is 
certainly that. They are seeing a cost saving in terms of 
maintenance and management with respect to working to 


keep costs down. I think we are seeing that being done 
the co-ops and non-profits. | 
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Mr Carr: I was talking about the actual build; 
costs, but another area that is of concern, of course, js; 
dramatic increase in the social assistance cost. A lot 
people, after the last recession, thought we would see it 
down as the economy picked up, because I think fy 
1985 all the way through to this current recession, Can; 
had the strongest growth of all the industrialized natic 
with the exception of Japan. So the figuring was that: 
would see a decrease in social assistance. That did 
happen. In fact, what happened is it stayed the same q 
there is more coming in. | 

There is a strong feeling that what you have to do 
get people off social assistance is give them the trainj 
and retraining and apprenticeship programs. I think y 
said that is what most people want. I think everybody | 
lieves that, and most people when you talk to them th 
say, “We do not want social assistance, because even 
that I cannot survive with my two kids,” or whatever 
may be. “I want to have a productive, high-paying job,| 
I do not have the skills” for whatever reason. | 

My feeling is that what this government has to do 
the long term is really put an emphasis on education a 
retraining. My personal feeling is that the skills we gi 


people will in the future be in direct proportion to { 
standard of living we have, if we give them good ski 
now. Wayne, I think, has just been promoted to parliame 
tary assistant for colleges and universities and has a vest 
interest. I was wondering if you could see a better way 
making sure that we give the people, first of all, the tra 
ing they want, the training they need that will then | 
them off social assistance, which is what they want. / 
there any hard, concrete steps that you can see the govei 
ment implementing to help do that? | 


Mr Handsor: Again, I am speaking in very gene 
terms, but I think they talked about empowerment, ani 
talked about empowerment, I talked about contracting. I 
very important that you determine what people’s needs i 
in terms of what they see they need. Once they can id 
tify with what the skills are that they want, there is 
matching process that has to work, too, and I also thi 
that we need to work stronger, better with the private st 
tor. I think we need more of that. We need matching y 
lot better, we need to identify. If we are talking ab 
economic growth, we have to look at really early indi 
tors, and say: “Well, that’s where the skills should 
going. These are the industries that are opening up. Thé 
are the growth industries.” | 

You could start acquiring some of these skills, then | 
could start looking at moving into those industries rather th 
wasting your time on skills that would become redundant t 
or three years down the road. I think we just have to w( 
closely together with the private sector and look at ways! 
identifying those growth industries and where the jobs | 
going to be. I think that will certainly help in that respect. 


Mr Carr: Some of the people in my region say t! 
the ideal situation was where you would go ir 
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pody’s home, sit down with them and assess their 
, look at whether they needed life-training skills, all 
xills that were necessary. They say to me now that 
are a little bit concerned because, of course, they are 
loing the in-home visits. We put these programs in 
| but the numbers are such that they cannot do it. It is 
/in theory but now they are cutting off one of the 
es where they would take the time for these in-home 
. It is a nice philosophy, but the reality on the front 
lis that it is not happening; too many people are just 
\g a quick run through; they are getting the money 
sushing them out. 
ike most MPPs, during this period when I have tried 
I the Halton region, I have found we are getting calls 
1 offices because people cannot get through. I mean, 
fare that backed up. I see that in the long term we 
» have not done anything. That is why we need the 
yeration of people like you who can say, “This is what 
5 to be done,” because quite frankly what they are 
: g is that by taking away home visits they do not get 
ime to spend that they need to really assess. Maybe 
sould just comment. 
fr Handsor: There seems to be some misinterpreta- 
lof home visits. First, you have income maintenance 
o They do home visits. They do not spend the time. 
| are in there to deal with the eligibility question. I 
‘some of the recommendations that are made in Back 
tack talk about speeding up the qualification part of it, 
ealing with the skills and the real development of that 
ridual. More focus is done on that, and it should not be 
same person. I know from Transitions and the SARC 
ct they talked about that. But I think you are going to 
a lot of innovative ways on how you can get around a 
f those home visits which do different things to differ- 
eople. 


| CAW COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT GROUP 


e Chair: We will now move on to the CAW Com- 
ity Development Group, Marcel Lefebvre, executive 
ctor. You have 15 minutes for your presentation. 

Mr Lefebvre: My name is Marcel Lefebvre. I would 
ito thank this committee for the opportunity to present 
views of the organization which I belong to. I know it 
been a long day and hopefully the information I give 
will cut down the time as much as possible. 

am here representing the CAW Community Develop- 
it Group. We are a non-profit resource group working 
| the government and private industry to provide safe, 
cdable rental housing communities for the people of 
province. Our organization has been developing hous- 
for the people in Ontario for the last five years. At the 
lof this year we will have constructed over 500 non- 
it and co-operative housing units across this province. 
lwill have completed over 1,000 units by the end of 
2 and at least 1,500 units by the end of 1993. 




















is provincial government; and fortunately for the peo- 
jof Ontario it is being continued by the current 
ernment. The CAW Community Development Group 
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is a member of the Co-operative Housing Federation of 
Canada, of which I am the president, the Co-operative 
Housing Association of Ontario and the Ontario Non- 


. profit Housing Association. We have two branch offices 


which are located in Mississauga and Windsor. 

The recent state of housing report demonstrated that 
the need for affordable housing has increased over the past 
decade. There are currently over 100,000 households on 
waiting lists for non-profit and co-operative housing. The 
report established that there are over 477,000 Ontario 
households in need of affordable rental housing. This only 
includes households that are currently paying in excess of 
30% of their income towards rent. We see no reason for 
this trend to change unless drastic measures are taken. 

Many communities like Windsor have been extremely 
hard hit with layoffs and plant closures. As a result, it is 
increasingly more difficult for people in this community to 
afford decent accommodation in the community in which 
they live. Our organization alone has waiting lists of 2,341 
people for the county of Essex and 433 units for the Chat- 
ham area. These include singles, families and seniors seek- 
ing affordable housing. 

We understand that most government sectors are re- 
questing continued or increased funding. However, it must 
be understood that affordable housing is a basic need re- 
quired by all people of Ontario, a basic need which is 
being threatened. If we wish to see our economy get back 
on its feet, people need the security of an affordable home 
environment from which to operate. 

Due to this government’s commitment to housing, the 
Homes Now program and the deadlines established during 
the previous government have been extended, and we will 
be able to construct the following units over the next year: 
Ser-Rise, 50 units for singles; John Moynahan co-op, 66 
units for families; Ryegate co-op, which is in the town of 
Tecumseh, 50 units; Mariner’s in Leamington, 50 units; 
Labourview in Chatham, 45 units; Union Village in 
Brampton, 137 units; Dan Benedict co-op in Mississauga, 
147 units; Oaklands in the town of Oakville, 137 units; Glen 
Oaks co-op, 140 units in Oakville; and 37 units in Barrie. 

This government has also made a commitment to build 
10,000 new units per year across Ontario. This will greatly 
benefit all communities as they struggle in these hard 
times. Please note that even this amount of units will not 
solve the drastic need before us, but it is a positive start. It 
clearly demonstrates the current government’s apprecia- 
tion of this problem in our changing economy. 

As an aside, I would like to mention the indirect benefit 
to the construction industry of over 22,000-plus person-years 
of employment which will be created by this new housing 
program. We support the current government’s position 
that building housing and increasing work to the construc- 
tion industry will help Ontario get out of this recession. 
Our resource group alone will have created more than 3,700 
person-years of employment between 1986 and 1993. 

As the president of the Co-operative Housing Federation 
of Canada, I have seen clearly the federal government’s 
position on housing. I would like to speak briefly to the 
problems arising on the national scene with respect to 
housing and how it affects us here in Ontario. 
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Since 1986, the federal government has been backing 
out of housing, announcing, as an example, 5,000 co-op 
units per year in 1986, and this year only 1,500 units 
across the country. They also have reduced their commit- 
ment to the federal-provincial program by 30% in the last 
two years. It is easy to see by this that the federal govern- 
ment is leaving the responsibility for housing up to the 
provinces. Ontario has understood this challenge and has 
increased its commitment to housing. 

Another victim of decreased or sporadic unit allocation 
by the federal government is the collapse of the resource 
group network across the country. Without consistent allo- 
cation or funding, many resource groups have ceased to 
exist. The impact of job loss on local communities is only 
one of the many consequences, for it takes years to set up 
the proper infrastructure necessary to build quality afford- 
able housing. If the resource groups have to re-establish 
themselves, many smaller communities will suffer, even if 
new programs are announced. 

The Ontario government has demonstrated its commit- 
ment during these difficult times and, as a direct result, a 
system will be in place to deliver new programs and build 
housing as our economy improves. 

I just want to say—and I know it is not in the points 
you have here, but I tried to write it down because people 
asked for it so that you would have research—that I am 
very proud to be living in Ontario. Being the president of a 
national organization, when I see that in Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia and so on they get four units of non-profit hous- 
ing for a whole year, it really makes you feel that we put a 
human touch into it. I could not put that in the words that I 
wanted to say. A month ago I was in Newfoundland and I 
saw these people really having a need. Seeing what we are 
doing in Ontario—never mind the jobs, never mind all those 
other things that we are all here to talk about, but talk about 
human beings and not numbers and you start seeing that 
the things we are doing in Ontario are the right direction. 

I know some of the questions you will ask, and I will try 
to answer them as honestly as I can. But think of people 
who really do not have any place to stay. That is the really 
important part. I could have spoken about many other issues, 
being on municipal-council, but I did not want to do that. 

I would like to close by stating that our organization is 
in full support of the current provincial government’s budget. 
We feel that their commitment to the people of Ontario, in 
particular to developing affordable rental housing, will only 
serve to strengthen our economy over the coming year. 


Mr Carr: One of the concerns that has been voiced is 
that we have put more money into non-profit housing over 
the last little while than the previous government, and the 
lists have gotten bigger. As you know, there is some con- 
cern that there is a lot of profit in non-profit, and when you 
build them, the cost per unit is $1,800 versus $800 when 
the private sector has done it. I was wondering, not neces- 
sarily your organization but as president of the national or 
the Ontario non-profit housing association, could you just 
comment on why it is that people are saying that when we 
build non-profit it costs twice as much as when the private 
sector does it? Maybe you could just comment on that. 


Mr Lefebvre: We can go through some of the statis 
of what is more expensive. If you look at your maxim 
unit price when you are developing a co-op or a n 
profit—as an example, in Windsor, I will be very spec’ 
because we are talking about here—when you show t 
you can develop a two-bedroom town house for $82, 
the private sector says, “Look, when we factor in what. 
think we should be getting as a return, we cannot by 
them.” It is a fallacy some people may have aby 
affordability, that it costs more being a non-profit thai 
profit to build. From my experience, I have not seen tha 
understand what you are saying about the cost factor, 5, 
ing that it keeps escalating. 

I am not going to say that is not a factor, but I h 
been working very hard in the last year with the fede 
and also now the provincial government, even the Libe 
government that was in place before, but now the N 
Democratic Party—into bringing an index-linked me 
gage program that I hope the people here will take ij 
consideration. It is called the index-linked mortgage p 
gram where we can use the pensions that we have in ( 
tario to reduce the cost, because it is tied to inflation, a 
we can build many more units with a much smal 
amount to be invested into it. | 


Mr Jamison: I really want to talk about this particu 
budget and the increased number of houses, co-op a 
affordable houses that are being built. The effect of that, 
the midst of a recession, we have heard from various cc 
Struction groups, that in fact it has turned their empl 


ment situation around somewhat and actually creat 


employment. | 


The other point that was brought out, especially giv 
the time that we are in, by those construction unions a 
construction companies that have presented in front of 
was that the opportunity to build at this point, in the co- 
housing area, is better than it ever was because during 
recession builders are not working at their 100% lev 
Have you any comments to make on that? 


Mr Lefebvre: You are absolutely right. We have go 
from where, two years ago, we found it very difficult 
come under the 100% maximum unit price, now some 
our developments, because they took the initiative to bri 
it forward, are at 89% of maximum unit price 1992, anc 
makes a considerable difference. Just an example, in Oz 
ville, we would never have been able to develop both. 
those developments because those parcels of land were ¢ 
of reach for anyone to get, and we were able to acquire | 
land because you had made that decision at this time. 








WINDSOR WOMEN’S INCENTIVE CENTRE 


The Chair: The next group is the Windsor Womei 
Incentive Centre. You have one half-hour for a presen’ 
tion. In that half-hour, leave some time at the end fo! 
question-and-answer period. Identify yourself for the pi 
poses of Hansard. | 


Mr Greene-Potomski: I am Janet Greene-Potom: 
of the Windsor Women’s Incentive Centre. I am the exec 
tive director. I will not nearly take the time that is allotte 
that should be refreshing. 
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sase allow me to congratulate this government on its 
seous approach to the Ontario budget. Rarely is it 
) prove justification for such investment in hope and 
assion. This government has demonstrated intent in 
nenting policy for which it was elected by mandat- 
rvices and programs, effecting equitable employment 
ses and grass-root inputs to existing services. 

ie Windsor Women’s Incentive Centre, otherwise 
1 as WIC is a feminist, non-profit, charitable organi- 
which has been servicing women in Windsor and 
county for 10 years. Our mandate is to promote and 
ice the status of women and many of the ways that 
fect this mandate is through skills training, research, 
jelling and outreach. The outreach takes various 
| including referral and intra-agency collaborative 
| WIC participates in committee work with a variety 
incies that provide general services to our community 
pmetimes agencies which provide only very specific 
ses to very specific women in our community. Be- 
| WIC is the only agency in Windsor and Essex 
y that serves women as a broad-based constituency, 
ixpertise and knowledge is requested to share the 
id information and perspective that we hold. 








sr of dropping out of high school. We also received 
“ys from the Secretary of State for research. Provin- 
, we have received companion moneys for research 
cts from the Ontario women’s directorate. 

Jthough the funding received from these sources is 
used and certainly helpful in effecting our services, they 
oecial project moneys only and are available to us for 
Faing a prescribed time only. For instance, during our 
kills training project, 50% of the money granted paid 
sipant allowances and dependant care allowances. The 
ice of those moneys paid for training costs and over- 
costs directly related to the project only. 

during our last fiscal year, provincially, we received 
)00 from the Ontario women’s directorate as companion 
eys to Secretary of State moneys which amounted to 
)00. This was to conduct research on the feminization of 
ity. The research actually cost $40,737. WIC absorbed 
hortfall of $15,737 and we did this through fund-raising, 
‘tions and membership fees. Provincially, we received 
-of the funding needed for the project only. 

lowever, last year, our operating expenses, including 
's training, research counselling and workshops 
unted to $252, 074. The contribution provincially 
unted to only 4% of our entire operating expenditure 
he year. We lived and we grew. However, our major 
ce of money comes from the community and our 
srican neighbours, through bingos. In 1991, we 
sed $47,410 through bingo revenue. The actual net 
eys from these bingos represented only $23,300. Thus 
110 went back into city and provincial coffers through 
\o licences and bingo hall rental costs. 

My point is that although the provincial budget has 
vcted a genuine commitment to women, many of the 
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provincial funding constraints presently in place—they 
have been in place for years, even before this govern- 
ment—have little positive effect on the actual services to 
our constituency. 

Since the time this government was formed, our 
agency has directed inquiries to a variety of ministries 
hoping to access equitable and efficient funding. However, 
moneys available are for apprenticeship programs or short- 
term workshop programs. Our research, and research con- 
ducted by the mayor’s committee of Windsor, shows 
consistently that women need more if they are to partici- 
pate in our society equitably. 

Often, women are hindered by their lack of knowledge 
of options. Many cannot access information because of 
their address, financial circumstances and energy drain 
from depression. Of your client base, 80% are in receipt of 
social assistance. Those who live in a particular geared-to- 
income housing project in Windsor cannot have our only 
daily newspaper delivered to their homes because the 
newspaper has a policy of not delivering to that 
neighbourhood. 

Our only mainstream television station has been di- 
luted to a point that local community advocacy or opportu- 
nities are not covered. Rarely do these clients have the 
money to subscribe to cable television. Thus, again local 
coverage is unavailable to them. Case workers within the 
city and provincial social assistance programs are over- 
worked and presently many are being trained on the job. 
Thus clients do not have the opportunity to work with their 
case workers to effect positive changes in their lifestyles. 

This agency wants to go to these clients at their home 
bases to share information about not only WIC, but other 
agencies and services that may serve their specific needs 
more specifically. We want to, but we cannot. Women who 
contact us or who are referred to us have a variety of needs 
that they cannot necessarily have met through specific ap- 
prenticeship training programs or occasional workshops. 
Some want employment training or job referral. However, 
we find that many women have chosen to be full-time care 
givers and homemakers and want assistance to make that 
unpaid career choice as fulfilling as possible for them and 
their families. They want to learn how to be assertive—in- 
crease their self-esteem, connect and advocate with 
schools, city administration, MPs and MPPs, learn about 
job opportunities, access dependant care and transporta- 
tion. They want knowledge and the empowerment that 
knowledge would give them to make appropriate choices. 

WIC could facilitate this efficiently with appropriate 
funding. We could prepare women to enter into paid em- 
ployment training programs offered by other agencies and 
educational institutions, providing them not only with a 
training-ready or employment-ready woman, but also our 
community with a stronger guarantee on its investment. 

Certainly the benefits of the provincial budget will af- 
fect many women in Windsor and Essex county. However, 
we must still work to make sure that those changes will 
reach them. New moneys for child care spaces have been 
directed to this area, for example, by the province. How- 
ever, they are inaccessible until our own city council lifts a 
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freeze on such spending. That is our problem here in 
Windsor, which hopefully will be remedied in November. 

The provincial budget does and will help women. The 
government indeed has worked hard to effect compassion- 
ate spending during a most critical time. Now, as the bud- 
get proves its positive investment, I am certain that the 
women of our community who have yet to reap these ben- 
efits through pay equity, employment equity, child care 
assistance and social housing will, as this government con- 
tinues to develop its social agenda. Thank you. 


Mr McLean: On page 2, you say, “Last year our op- 
erating expenses, including skills training....” What type 
of skills training was to take place? 


Mrs Greene-Potomski: Our mandate is to offer as 
much non-traditional skills training as possible. During the 
last fiscal year we offered two programs. One was to train 
women as quality technicians using statistical process con- 
trol methods in manufacturing industries. The second proj- 
ect was office machine repair, to repair copiers, fax 
machines, etc. Also included within the skills training is 
Our teenage program where we offer them paid summer 
employment at a variety of industries around town. 

Mr McLean: Do you work in conjunction with the 
Ministry of Community and Social Services at all? 

Mrs Greene-Potomski: We do, through a friendly 
correspondence. However, we receive no funding from 
them at all. 

Mr McLean: So really, the only grants that you get 
are what you have indicated in your brief: the $10,000 
from the Ontario women’s directorate. The Secretary of 
State, $15,000, and $10,000 from the province, was it? 

Mrs Greene-Potomski: It was $10,000 from the On- 
tario women’s directorate. 


Mr McLean: What is your budget? 


Mrs Greene-Potomski: Last year it was $252,000 in 
expenditures. It is very difficult to ascertain what our oper- 
ating budget will be from year to year because we receive 
no operational funding. To keep the doors open and the two 
staff people and extraneous bills, it would come to just under 
$100,000 a year. However, if we are to conduct other pro- 
grams, then we have to propose funding proposals for those. 


Mr McLean: I commend you for what you are doing. 


Mr Christopherson: Mrs Potomski, I want to thank you 
very much for an articulate, comprehensive presentation. I 
have a very direct question. The vast majority of the moneys 
that we have spent in this budget, particularly that part of the 
deficit that was discretionary—it was not much, but those 
parts that were—we feel are an investment in Ontarians and 
an investment in the future of this province. Could you first 
of all advise this committee whether you agree with that, and 
if you do, in your own words, why you believe investments 
such as the money that is provided to WIC is indeed an 
investment in the future of this province? 

Mrs Greene-Potomski: I see it as an investment and I 
see it as a really good starting point and a really good 
approach to building up equity in terms of not only our real 
dollars here in the province, but also equity in terms of the 
results. The best way to invest in a community of people is 


to invest in that hope, and their education. I truly belj 
not only through my airy-fairy believing, but also in te 
of research and what I have come to learn in my ye 
being with WIC, that you do get paid back. The com 
nity does get paid back from that investment. You get | 
back in real dollars, if that is the bottom line. You get 
back in a better community of people. So I see thi 
really the only way to go. 
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Mr Christopherson: Attached to that, could I 
what would have been the result if we had not maintaj 
the funding and indeed had cut back in your funding, 
share of your revenue that we provide? | 
Did you want the floor, Mrs Sullivan? 


Mrs Sullivan: I think there could be a clarificat 
The OWD provided WIC with a— | 


[Failure of sound system] 





The Chair: Is Hansard having problems? Go on, , 


Mr Christopherson: Thank you. My question to 
was, if that portion of your budget which is provided 
the province was not provided because we took the ti 
the Mulroney tack, to cut back on programs like this, f 
would that set back the goals that you have? Again, y 
would the impact be on this province and our futur 
indeed we went down that road? ) 


Mrs Greene-Potomski: The impact on WIC wo 
be, quite frankly, minimal, because it only showed a 
contribution. | 

If I may also respond to something Mrs Sullivan s; 
that one of the constraints of OWD funding is that then 
a cap on it and you may not overlap any projects or i 
funding; if the project you are working on will take a y 
you may not propose to the OWD for future moneys fi 
different project. So there is a very definite limit on that, 

The impact of not directing the moneys from OWD 
social assistance, etc, that would benefit women would 
absolutely devastating. You have to keep in mind that won 
make up 52% of our population. Women are the most. 
versely affected by recessions, by job layoffs, by plant ¢ 
sures, by housing inaccessibility, by child ¢: 
inaccessibility, transportation inaccessibility, etc, not 0 
because of our historical stance in society, but also beca' 
we are the last hired, the first fired. That is just a fact. 
yes, it would be really, really bad if you had not decidec 
invest that kind of money into this budget. But I must a 
Say that is a really good start and it is not something t 
we should rest on. 





Mr Kwinter: I would just like to get some clarifi 
tion. In your brief you state that these women are parti 
larly disadvantaged because they live in an area wh 
they do not get home newspapers delivered and they 
not get access to community-based television. 


Mrs Greene-Potomski: Correct. 


Mr Kwinter: How are they disadvantaged? The pc 
I am getting at is that it would seem to me there are lots 
people who either choose not to watch it or do not. 
community-based television and do not get the newspap 
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red to their doors, and I am just curious to know why 
4s such a severe impact, in your opinion. 

irs Greene-Potomski: The one community I am 
ing of in particular is a very impoverished commu- 
so coupling financial circumstances along with the 
ssion that comes along with that, the defence that is 
| is, “We don’t get the information that we need and 
lon’t care about us.” Other middle-class people can 
the choice to turn off their TVs or not subscribe to 
TV or not subscribe to the daily newspaper. These 
e do not even have that choice. Not having that 
» reduces their ability to go out and access anything 
aight change their lifestyle. It is a we-against-them 
bf mentality that, quite frankly, is quite understand- 
They do not have the opportunity even just to send a 
bourhood kid down to the corner store to pick up the 
. They may not even have the 48 cents it now takes to 
ase a paper six days a week. If the information is not 
‘available to them as easily as possible, from their 
ective, they will not take the Opportunity to go out- 
lheir community to find it. They do not have the en- 
ey do not even know how to do it. 


he Chair: The next one on the agenda is lan Gar- 
2, Is he here? How about we recess for 10 minutes. 


he committee recessed at 1627. 
| IAN GARTSHORE 


the Chair: We will resume our hearings on the bud- 
sview. Our next presenter is Ian Gartshore. You will 
15 minutes for your total presentation. If you can, 
a little time in that 15 minutes for questions and 






















fr Gartshore: I think I will certainly be able to stay 
n the 15 minutes, because my presentation is really very 
, I thank you for the opportunity to speak before you 
afternoon. I would imagine that you have been here 
‘period of time and you must be ready for a break. 

Vhen any level of government, at least one that is 
| nsible to the public, is preparing a budget, there are, 
ast to my way of thinking, two major considerations 
have to be made: the financial costs, both long- and 
“-term, and the social costs, both long- and short-term. 
ems to me that balancing the budget means not just 
acing the financial income with the expenditures, but 
balancing the financial costs with the social costs. 

Ne all know people who have been affected by 
acks, recessions and downturns in the economy. I give 
2 examples here. Fred loses his job of 34 years and is 
)le to find another one before his retirement in three 
s. Susan, a single parent, loses her sole income. Sev- 
families are forced to move to another city in search of 
b, losing the down payments on their homes in the 
ess. Families are broken up. A husband and wife are 
sle to see each other since they are forced to take extra 
| to make ends meet. Harry loses all his self-esteem 
+ being unable to find work for two years. Lucy, after 
iving two degrees that held promise for a good job at 
time, graduates and can only find a waitressing job— 
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and I am not putting down waitressing here, by the way. 
She is unable to repay her student loan. These are only a 
few examples of what happens in bad economic times. 

At this point, my question is, why does the question of 
economics seem to take priority over the lives of such 
people? Is there no way of measuring the human cost re- 
sulting from budgetary decisions? Surely we have the cart 
before the horse here. What would money be worth if it 
were not for human beings? 

This reminds me of the story about a man who, 
through no fault of his own, found himself wandering 
through a barren desert looking for signs of civilization, or 
at least of water. After a period of time he grew very weak 
and thirsty. Suddenly he came across a campsite that had 
obviously been quickly abandoned. Hurriedly he dug 
through the few bags that lay strewn around the site in the 
hope that some water might have been left behind. Only 
one bag contained something. Disgusted, he threw it 
down. “All it is,” he muttered to himself, “is a bag of 
gold.” With this, he lay down to die. 

Obviously gold is a very valuable commodity, and yet, 
like money, it has worth only to human beings. Human life 
is more important than money, not the other way around. 
Although it is important to carefully spend money—and I 
believe this very sincerely—human life is more important. 
Thus, budgets must balance the human cost with the finan- 
cial cost. 

My second point is to raise the question, in light of the 
foregoing, of how much governments are actually able to do, 
especially provincial governments. How much power do 
governments really have in determining the future course 
of a country or a province? It seems to me that over the last 
ten years, the more “free-enterprise,” shall we call it, model 
of economics has shifted some power away from govern- 
ments. More and more decisions, decisions that affect the 
lives of ordinary people, seem to be made by the powers that 
be, whatever they may be. As we enter an era of mega- 
corporations that easily move capital from one hemisphere 
to another, that decide where jobs will be, that decide what 
the economic viability of a given area will be, govern- 
ments will be less able to make real decisions on behalf of 
those who elected them. 

Over and over again I am hearing people say that it does 
not matter who one votes for; the same things seem to happen 
regardless. They say it makes no difference who is in power 
since decisions are being made without any real concern for 
the voting public. Although this hearing, in itself, is an indica- 
tion that the present provincial government is trying to im- 
prove the situation, maybe such people are still right. Maybe 
the biggest decisions are being made beyond the reach of 
local governments. Maybe certain things are partly beyond 
the control of the decision-makers. For instance, this govern- 
ment is obviously not to blame for the deficit it inherited. It is 
not to blame for things such as free trade, the loss of manu- 
facturing industries—at least maybe not until recently—and 
the recession. It is not to blame for government cutbacks 
either, I might add. Neither is this government able to bring to 
an end the innumerable federal taxes we all face. 

Given the limited scope within which a budget is able to 
move, the need to help promote business as well as keeping 
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the human costs in mind, what can be done? I believe the 
only thing that can be done is what this government has 
done. Nobody likes deficit budgets, but then nobody likes 
facing the huge dislocation that thousands, if not millions, 
of people would face if the budget were truly balanced this 
year, at least in the economic situation that we presently face. 

I believe that society is no stronger than its weakest link. 
If we can work together and take care of each other, we will 
collectively be stronger. I believe this is what this budget is 
attempting to do, so I endorse the end to which it is aiming. 
1650 


Ms M. Ward: On your second page, when you are 
talking about the free-enterprise model of economics shift- 
ing power away from government, I think that would tend 
to emphasize the point that government is more needed as 
a counterbalance to those powers. People tend to think of 
government as something outside of themselves. I do not 
look at it that way. I think the government is, or should be, 
the people. Not everyone agrees that it is, but I think it is 
our responsibility to see that it is the people. 

I think that as we go further along to where we have a 
world economy, we might be seen as powerless, and that 
our government has a greater responsibility to counterbal- 
ance those tides and to protect the people. Do you have 
any comments on that? 


Mr Gartshore: Ideally, of course, the government is the 
people. I agree with that. In a democratic system that should 
be the case. I realize that it is far more complicated than that 
simple statement would lead us to believe. It seems to me that 
governments and businesses can work very well together, 
governments as representatives of the people who are af- 
fected by business decisions. Sometimes I think even busi- 
nesses are able to represent people better than governments, 
even though it should not always necessarily be that way. 

But overall I would say I am slightly fearful of this move- 
ment towards larger and larger corporations, corporations that 
are now transnational, that cross many, many borders, corpo- 
rations that do not have any one particular government to 
report to or any body of people at all. I know one of the fears 
that we in the western world have of communism is that it is 
a very centrally controlled type of economy. Yet it seems to 
me, as corporations become larger and larger, that to some 
degree—not certainly to the same degree, but to some de- 
gree—there is the possibility that economies will become 
controlled by a small number of corporations or whatever. 


Ms M. Ward: What I am asking, really, is whether 
you think the responsibility of government is increasing— 
the responsibility to protect its citizens and to be their 
advocate, really, to protect their interests with this move to 
global economies? 

Mr Gartshore: That was what I was leading immedi- 
ately to. It seems to me, then, that governments need to do 
several things. One is to make sure the corporations do not 
become too large—one big example in the United States 
was the breaking up of Bell—so that nothing gets too large 
and out of control. Governments need to monitor corpora- 
tions. Another example is the environmental movement. 
Governments need to make sure that corporations are abid- 
ing by regulations, etc, protecting people in that way. 


Yes, I believe governments do need to be respon 
to the voters and to make sure that corporations are | 
ethically and being responsible to the people they are 
posedly serving. | 

Mr Carr: Thank you very much for your present 
and for coming before the committee. The question I 
relates to dealings with the public. As you know, we 20 
this recession last year, April or thereabouts. One of the 
cems a lot of people have is that the present governmer 
not let the people know what was going to transpire, 
they were going to increase some of the spending— 

Mr Gartshore: The federal government? 


Mr Carr: No, the provincial government that 
elected last summer. When they made the Agenda for Pe 
they did not say they were going to put in the spendin 
fact, when they costed it out, with fairly detailed costi 
they broke down all the programs, the 60% financing 
they said to everyone, “But the best thing about it is it is 
going to cost us $1.2 billion over two years to fund all | 
programs.” That is not including, for example, the 
funding that they have not even touched. They said, “all 
wonderful programs, and it is only going to cost that muc 

One of the concerns out there is the cynicism oJ 
public. They are saying that politicians make all these p; 
ises; they know when they get in they are going to do 
but they do not make those promises at election time bec 
they know if they said they would run up the deficit, pe 
would not vote for them. That is one of the concerns I } 
because as you know, what this last government did w: 
build a coalition. There are about 20% of the people whi 
NDP, who always vote NDP. Where they won the last 
tion was when they got the swing vote—those who 
Liberal, Conservative, whatever. It was these people 
jumped on, not knowing this was going to happen. | 

_ What do you say to those people who now are f; 
with the deficit, and who a year ago were not told that it 
going to be run up? How do you think those people fee 

Mr Sutherland: Are we rewriting history again? 

Mr Carr: You actually got Conservative votes last t 
guys. 

Ms M. Ward: Did you ever stop to analyse why? 

Mr Gartshore: I do not know the psychology of | 
ple and why they voted the way they voted and how 
formed they were in their vote. I cannot address tha 
that is what your question is. | 


The Chair: I would like to thank you for coming tc 
committee and presenting your views. I think this comm 
has to thank the citizens of Windsor and area for the pres 
tions they have made to this committee. They have been’ 
informative and I would say very enthusiastic presentati 
plus observers who have been sitting in the audience tod 
think this is the largest group that we have had, with obs 
ers seeing what our government is doing and the oppositi 
part in this particular government at this time. As I say, I} 
to thank the people of Windsor here. 

If it is the committee’s wish, we adjourn until 9 0’¢) 
tomorrow morning in London for the ongoing hearings 


The committee adjourned at 1655. 
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e committee met at 0902 in the Sheraton Armouries 
London. 


1991-92 BUDGET 


suming consideration of the 1991-92 provincial 
it. 


JNDON MIDDLESEX TAXPAYERS COALITION 


1e Chair: I would like to welcome the London Mid- 
| Taxpayers Coalition. Jim Montag is the chair. You will 
5 minutes for your presentation. Try to keep some time 
ne end for questions. 


r Montag: I am Jim Montag, the chairman of the 
& Middlesex Taxpayers Coalition. Our coalition is not 
our of deficit spending. We believe all levels of govern- 
federal, provincial and municipal, should operate on 
Be 0ii-c0 basis and should not under any circum- 
+s be permitted to enter into a program of spend now, 
ater. If I personally spent 20% to 30% more per 
n than I earned, I would be forced into bankruptcy in 
yr five years. How long can Ontario or Canada last? 
Ontario government’s deficit spending was used 
y to enhance social programs. This will provide some 
xyment for the present working force. Very little 
'y was spent to create new jobs. In times of recession 
astraint, we feel nothing should be done to increase or 
ace any program that is not directly intended to create 
obs. After all, if we must tighten our belts, we should 
, it, not just the wage earners or taxpayers. 

see trade with Mexico and other countries is coming and 
vitable. It will happen either quickly, with the signing 
agreement, or slowly, with a gradual reduction of duties 
ariffs, but it will surely happen. We have already lost 
| jobs with the implementation of the United States free 
|agreement and will lose many more when Mexico is 
ded, unless we do something positive about it now. 
1 United States cities are actively trying to entice Cana- 
manufacturers to relocate to their areas. 

lowever, it is the present situation on the US-Mexican 
or that I feel is most threatening. When you travel from 
Inited States to Mexico, you will find no restrictions at 
a the Mexican side of the border. You can freely enter 


































































|to and bring into or take out of the country anything you 
se. It is only when you travel another 10 to 20 miles 
ler south on the north-south highway that you are 
ped by the Mexican army, customs and immigration 
bnnel and sometimes police. At that time you must 
ide passports, citizenship and travel papers and have 
| luggage and goods inspected. 

n these Maquiladora areas, anything produced any- 
te in Mexico can be purchased at very competitive 
's. These products can usually be imported into the 


leave these areas, called Maquiladoras, whenever you — 
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United States duty-free. Fortunately, the Canadian customs 
country-of-origin documentation prevents many of these 
goods from being imported into Canada at the present time. 
With a Mexican free trade agreement, duties and tariffs will 
cease to exist and we will be inundated by the flow of goods 
from Mexico. 

It is this situation on the United States side of the bor- 
der, however, that is presently affecting us very adversely. 
Every day from 7 am until 9:30 am there is a lineup that 
extends from the United States customs point across the 
bridge and for one or sometimes two city blocks into the 
Mexican border city. This lineup moves very quickly and 
is comprised of Mexican workers entering the United 
States to work for the day at their jobs in small factories 
and on farms. 

Each of these workers has and presents a document 
permitting him to enter and travel in a limited area in the 
United States for the purpose of employment. In the evening, 
all of these workers return to their homes and families in 
Mexico. This situation exists at all border crossings—Mat- 
amoros, Reynosa, Nuevo Laredo, Ciudad Juarez, Nogales 
and Tijuana. The goods these workers produce are presently 
entering Canada duty-free. This is a serious problem and can 
only worsen with time. 

The present taxation situation in Canada and Ontario 
appears to be that a government sets a spending budget and 
then raises taxes and creates deficits to match this spending. 
There seems to be no effort made to cut spending. When you 
raise taxes, our industry becomes less competitive and the 
exodus to the United States and Mexico is accelerated. Jobs 
are lost and wage earners who were taxpayers are now 
shifted to the unemployment programs and welfare programs 
where they become an expense to the system. This results 
in increasing expenses and a decreasing taxation base, with 
resultant loss of tax revenue. Inevitably this results in still 
higher rates of taxation and bigger deficits. 

The position of the London Middlesex Taxpayers Coali- 
tion is that if the governments lowered the taxation rates to 
businesses and industry, then these institutions would be 
more competitive and in a much better position to meet the 
challenges of free trade. Their success would result in more 
jobs for Canadians, an increase in the number of taxpayers 
and therefore an increase in the tax revenues. The present 
fiscal policies of our government are self-destructive and 
can only result in bankruptcy. This is a terrible legacy to 
leave to our children and grandchildren. These fiscal poli- 
cies should be thrown out and replaced with ones that are 
regenerative and job-creating. Thank you. 

Mr Kwinter: I missed the first part of your presentation, 
but I was quite taken with your emphasis on the problems 
that could emanate from the Canada-US-Mexico free trade 
agreement and the threat of the absence of regulations and 
controls in Mexico and what the impact is going to be in 
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Canada. I would be curious to get your reaction. At the 
present time trade between Canada and Mexico is negligi- 
ble, it really is. Statistically it is really of no import. 

There is no restriction against people going to Mexico 
right now. As a matter of fact, a company from the London 
area went to Mexico and is operating there, Fleck Indus- 
tries. The Maquiladora areas are operating, but that is not 
really where we are getting our competition. Our competition 
is coming from West Germany, it is coming from Japan. 
They are major players in the North American economy and 
they are both high-wage countries. They are countries that 
have a very sophisticated social system. That is where we are 
getting our competition. How do you address that? I mean, 
when you single out Mexico, what about Taiwan, Thailand, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, Brazil, Poland, all of these places 
that have very inexpensive labour and are not really im- 
pacting on us to the same effect as West Germany and Japan? 
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Mr Montag: I was not going to agree with you that it 
was the European countries that are providing the most 
competition to us. I was going to point out that, unlike the 
Near East—or the Far East, whatever you want to call it, 
Hong Kong, Taiwan, Korea, Japan—my feeling is that 
with a free trade agreement with Mexico, at least we will 
be keeping the money in this hemisphere. The Mexicans 
are very willing to trade with us for our heavy-industry 
products: railroad locomotives, buses, automobiles, trucks, 
things like that which they do not produce. When you deal 
with the Orient, some money is gone that will never ever 
come back into this country. 

Now, this would not be the situation with Mexico. The 
money would stay in this hemisphere and it would be 
spent back in Canada, very likely at a greater rate than the 
Orient is doing now. The only thing the Orient wants from 
us is our raw materials, but Mexico is willing to buy a lot 
more than raw materials. 

I do feel there is a definite threat, with the implementa- 
tion of free trade, of very cheap labour in Mexico. This is 
where I feel we should look at this situation now and be 
prepared for it—it is already affecting us slightly; it will 
affect us much more in the future—so that we can keep 
our jobs here. Whenever a factory leaves here, you lose a 
job, you lose a taxpayer and you have to increase taxes to 
make up for that loss of revenue. If the jobs are kept here or 
created here, you have more taxpayers and more revenue. 


Mr Sutherland: First of all, you said that government 
should not run a deficit unless it is creating new jobs. 
Given the extent of this recession, this budget is designed 
to maintain and create up to 70,000 jobs. Would you not 
agree that in a recession there is also an obligation to try 
and retain jobs because, as you pointed out, if we did not 
make some efforts to maintain those jobs, those people 
would be going on the welfare rolls as well? 


Mr Montag: Yes, there is a reason to maintain jobs as 
well as to create new jobs. It all works towards the same 
purpose. What I am saying is that in times of recession we 
should all take a step back. Most of the budgetary deficit 
that has been proposed now is to enhance social programs. 
I do not agree with that. Why should one group gain while 





other groups lose? I think the money should have by 
Spent, as you Say, to maintain and create new jobs. | 

Mr Sutherland: Mr Montag, the majority of the} | 
get deficit is to maintain the current level of the progr ) 
in most cases. Up to $8.2 billion of the $9.7-billion def 
is to maintain the level of the programs. That is what) 
are attempting to do with this budget. | 

I just want to ask you one other question, since yj 
talked about free trade with Mexico. You said they g 
very willing to want to buy our products. I would like 
know how the average Mexican worker is going to be a 
to afford to buy Canadian products when he is only maki 
$5 a day? 4 

Mr Montag: They are doing it now. They are ba 
most of their railroad locomotives from this country, ; 
Diesel in London here produces an awful lot of them, Th 


are buying their heavy earthmoving machinery. When thi 


| 
start building subway systems there, I am sure MLW 
Montreal will be able to compete very favourably. This 
the type of material they will buy from us. It will] 
heavy-industry rather than small-industry products. If th 


have money, which they do not have at the present time- 
[Failure of sound system] i 


t 

Mr Montag: I do not agree with that. I think ify 
have more jobs, you have more taxpayers and then 
have more tax revenue. If you lose jobs, those perso 
become welfare recipients or unemployment insurance 
cipients and do not pay many taxes any more. You ha 
lost that tax revenue; but if you keep the man working a 
good wage, at a good job, he is earning money, he 
paying taxes and your tax revenue will increase. Jobs W 
increase tax revenue; a loss of jobs will decrease it. | 


Mr Kwinter: Just for a matter of information f 
members on this committee, if you were to go to Mexi 
and walk into their shopping centres, which are as good, 
Yorkdale or anything else, you will see thousands of pe 
ple, not wealthy but not poor, wandering around buyil 
from stores just like you see in our shopping centres. Me 
ico City has a population of somewhere around 20 millid 
When you drive around, everybody seems to be drivit 
cars. There is a misconception that Mexicans are towil 
their little burros and living in little mud huts and havet 
money. Let me tell you, there are 85 million people 
Mexico and they have a pile of them that are poor intl 
same way as we have a pile of people in Canada whoa 
poor, but they have a vibrant middle class and a workil 
class. There are more people in Mexico who have buyil 
power than there are in Canada. They may not have fl 
same level, but there are more numerically. Proportional 
it is a relatively small number, but if you ever saw them, 
would totally change your impression of it. 


Ms M. Ward: How do you know nobody has? 


CRAIG STEVENS | 


The Chair: The next person to appear as a witness. 
Mr Craig Stevens. You will have 15 minutes for the pt 
sentation. / 


Mr Stevens: I appreciate this opportunity to presé 
my views from the standpoint of a middle-class Canadia 
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tarian and a family man with three children and a 
income of approximately $50,000 a year. My wife 
yart-time job; she makes about $5,000 a year. It may 
like a lot of money but it is not when you struggle to 
family. 

me the less, as a middle-class salary earner I feel 
ilarmed and threatened with the spending practices 
levels of government. I am a proud Canadian. I feel 
d to have been born in this country. There is a ten- 
ito knock this country a lot and I think we should all 
to improve it and contribute in our own way to do 
hing, and that is why I sit before this committee. 

is typical of many families, I attempt to harness both 
ental and physical energies to provide and better the 
1 of life for my family. I believe there is no higher 
x in this world than to bring young people into the 
| raise them and see them become productive, edu- 
citizens. The many complexities of daily living make 
ursuit most difficult, to say the least. To varying de- 
leveryone’s quality of living is inextricably linked to 
ability to generate money relative to their own per- 
consumption habits. Depending on the individual or 
7 income, we can all adjust our consumption patterns 
lponsibly reflect earned income. To do otherwise 
| jeopardize and threaten the current and long-term 
mic stability necessary to maintain and improve 
ards of living. 

he most recent provincial budget, reflecting a $9.7- 
) deficit, clearly does stand alone as an example of 
onsible spending. However, in the realm of partisan 
bs it is quite tempting to focus on the incumbent gov- 
snt and label it the all-time reckless spender. To a 
id extent this is unfair. Any deficit budget is reckless, 
‘more, some less, as determined by levels of incoming 
ue to outgoing expenditures. 

ver the past 10 years Ontario has been governed by 
‘ee of the mainstream political parties at one time or 
er. During that time, Ontario’s provincial debt has 
from a level of approximately $21 billion in fiscal 
1981-82 to a projected $51.7 billion for 1991-92, an 
ase of some $30 billion. You could spend a day dis- 
ag previous government spending practices and what 
but I choose not to do that. However, I want to note 
here should be some commonly shared guilt here, that 
ree parties can be painted with the same brush when it 
s to unbalanced budgets. 

he present provincial government has no business 
g Ontarians that by 1998 we will have no deficit for 
iting expenses. There are just too many variables over 
ong a time to make such a prediction. Likewise, just 
‘tawa spends 34 cents of every tax dollar to support 
sst payments, we see here in Ontario a movement of 
to 12 cents of every tax dollar to support interest 
ients, and with the most recent budget deficit this has 
+d up from a level of 9.9 cents. This is very disturbing 
quite sadly, I think we are embarking upon the same 
ley towards smothering interest payments that we see 
» federal level of government. 
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The likelihood of reversing institutionalized deficits is 
remote. Any government attempting to do so would have 
to be willing to commit political suicide to reverse the 
spending practices. Once the electorate has tasted the ben- 
efits of any new or enhanced program, the weaning pro- 
cess is made immeasurably more difficult. The capacity of 
a society to fund those less fortunate is limited. Ultimately, 
overtaxation will lead to lessened individual and business 
initiative, resulting in fewer jobs and a reduced tax base. 
The long-term viability of any government wishing to 
maintain a more caring and compassionate society would 
then be threatened. Political opportunism could very well 
mean short-term gain for long-term pain. 

As previously mentioned, individual and societal 
wellbeing can in part be controlled by living within one’s 
means. Government should be no different. Overtaxation 
by reactive, spendthrift governments does everyone harm. 
Individuals, businesses and government should collectively 
seek non-partisan ways, as equal partners, to responsibly 
control spending. Accordingly, I wish to offer the following 
thoughts accommodating the aforementioned objective. 

First, all Canadians, not only Ontarians, must lessen 
their expectations of government. The correlation of program 
spending and cost must be impacted on the taxpayer. In part 
this could be achieved through an active, ongoing educa- 
tion program promoted through the media and funded by 
government. I think this one is extremely important. Cana- 
dians do not have that correlation between actual spending 
in dollars and cents and the programs they are getting. We 
can see one of the fallouts from this attitude or this igno- 
rance simply being the level of cross-border shopping and 
how significantly it has increased. Ultimately, if this con- 
tinues onward and escalates, we are going to have a tre- 
mendous number of retailers and other small businesses that 
generate income in this country going across the border. If 
it does continue unabated, they will not even be able to afford 
the gas to go across the border. Ultimately, it is going to cut 
off the hand that feeds a lot of Canadians and Ontarians. 

Second, something I feel very strongly about is the 
curriculum in the education system. I believe today’s students 
at the secondary level must be provided mandatory studies 
in the area of political science that deal with and examine the 
roles of government and spending. This will provide future 
generations of Canadians with better insight as to how the 
political system in this country works. We could see the 
spectacle of federal government as led by Joe Clark, who 
effectively was turfed out of power because he could not 
co-ordinate his arms and his legs when walking. Canadians 
were not captivated by a person who was non-charismatic but 
who had sound policies to offer to Canadians. 

Basically, in our democracy our vote is perhaps the 
most precious gem we have and, given the high level of 
apathy and indifference to looking into issues and platforms 
and the qualities of individuals running for office, we can 
see inexplicable turf-outs of incumbent individuals and 
parties. I think the education system is a significant con- 
tributor to a lot of the apathy and malaise we have in the 
electorate in our society. A lot of this has to start right now 
in the education system with province-wide, consistent, 
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standardized courses. That is a starting point right now. 
The present generation, I think, you might have to pretty 
well just write off. 

Third, nominal user fees must be implemented in the 
health care system. The health care system demands ap- 
proximately one third of the provincial budget. Any such 
fees should, however, be of secondary importance to the 
concept of heightened cost awareness. The usage of any 
such user fee could impact negatively upon low-income 
individuals. However, there could be a rebate program or 
something to give the $2, $3 or $5 back. The point is that if 
you have something there, the patient would be a little 
more willing to gain some insight and see what it actually 
costs for his or her visitation. If you do not want to have a 
user fee, let them be a co-signer to the OHIP remittance 
forms with the doctor. The patient could see that his or her 
visitation may have cost $22 or whatever it might be. It is 
a reasonable request to be a co-signatory to any such form. 
Once again, it is educating the individual, the patient, as to 
what the cost of the visit might be. Quite frankly, I think 
we are all aware of the ever-smothering cost of providing 
health care in this province, and it is certainly going to get 
worse if we do not do something pretty soon with it. I feel 
it is a most reasonable request. 

Fourth, I feel the accounting practices of government 
departments should be changed so as to list revenues first, 
then expenditures. I suppose it sounds like a simple solution 
to a lot of woes, listing revenues first and then adjusting 
expenditures, but that is what the private sector is all about 
and we have greater efficiencies and cost accountabilities 
as a result of that. It would be a major overhaul for all gov- 
ernment to do something such as that, but none the less I 
feel a certain emphasis should be placed upon the accounting 
practices of government. 

Fifth, legislative devices must somehow be utilized so 
as to remove the creation of deficits from the political 
arena. I am not a politician. I think I can understand people, 
however. It is very tempting to spend funds that are not 
there in order to maintain and create employment during 
times of economic downturn, Mr Sutherland said that this 
is most essential. However, I become most alarmed when I 
look back to the Liberal administration of Mr Peterson and 
see that in a two-year period it had record revenues that 
generated some $2.5 billion during healthy times, when 
things were good. Then all of a sudden, when our NDP 
government came into office, that money was gone and 
there is still a shortfall of another couple of billion dollars. 
Here we have people saying, “Wait until we return to the 
good times and things will straighten themselves out.” We 
bloody well did have some good times under the Liberal 
administration and we are left worse off than ever. 

This brings into focus the whole point of deficit budgets. 
I believe our current Treasurer, Mr Laughren, has stated, 
“We'll get back on the road to good times and don’t be 
overly concerned about this.” That is a bunch of hogwash; 
I can tell you that right now. Once you have them you are 
never going to get rid of them. Quite frankly, I feel that my 
family and myself are suffering as a result of these smoth- 
ering levels of taxation. 
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Number six is very significant. The cost of educati 
in Ontario for 1991 will approximate Son 
$13,125,200,000. That is a lot of money to be funding t 
public education system. There are a lot of entrench| 
practices in the education system and a lot of misconceptic, 
that should be cleared up. I had a discussion some ty, 
months ago with the Minister of Education, Marion Boy 
and discussed a number of things. One of those things 
mentioned to her was, “Did you know the local director r 
education makes $115,000 and that in all likelihood | 
makes considerably more than you as the Minister of Ed 
cation?” She said, “Yes, you’re probably correct on that.’ 
got the information from one of her aides in Toronto ai 
sure enough, excluding her allowance of $14,000 the mii 
ister makes some $76,000, and here we have local dire 
tors of education at $115,000 and program superintender, 
at $101,000 to $102,000. This is out of whack. ! 

Boards of education conveniently blame higher leve 
of municipal taxes on downloading of funding from t) 
federal government to the province and from the provin 
to the local school boards. There are a lot of issues th 
have nothing to do with downloading when it comes | 
local education costs. Primarily, one of the most significa 
contributors to high education costs is the number | 
teachers and this is an issue that is negotiated annually, 
has nothing whatsoever to do with downloading. 

A lot of mandated government programs in the educ 
tion system are not mandatory. Government will offer litt 
incentives, startup grants, and local boards have to reali! 
that the time comes when they have to be weaned fro 
these grants and supported from the local tax base. 

Teachers have the right to withdraw services under B 
100. In today’s society, parents would just shudder at tl 
prospect of ever having the school system shut down ai 





when it comes to negotiations, have a loaded gun to the 
head should ever the local teachers strike, whatever pan 
it might be, the elementary or secondary panel, and thi 
are just not on a level playing field when it comes to tl 
negotiation process with the teachers. The Ontar: 
Teachers’ Federation is extremely powerful in this provinc 
Their numbers exceed some 126,000 people. They have: 
budget in excess of $70 million. The Ontario Secondai 
School Teachers’ Federation have their own Cheyenne j 
to take them around the province. | 
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The Chair: I hate to cut you off, but your 15 minut 
are up. There will not be enough time for any questions. — 





Mr Stevens: I think I have aired most of my concern) 
and I appreciate the opportunity. | 


LONDON DISTRICT LABOUR COUNCIL 


The Chair: The next group is the London Distri 
Labour Council. Please identify yourself for the purpos 
of Hansard. 


Mr Ashton: My name is Jim Ashton. I am preside 
of the London District Labour Council. As you probab! 
noticed, I do not have a written brief, and I apologize for th: 
Unfortunately I have not had the time or the opportunity 
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t one together, but I certainly will give you the views of 
your as we see the budget. 
| I think it will come as no surprise to those in the business 
mmunity, my friends out there on the right-wing side of 
litics, that we at the labour council believe that the gov- 
ment has taken the right direction. I would add that we 
yuld have liked to see the government move a little bit 
ther than it has; but, given the hysteria that has evolved 
und this budget from various groups in the business 
mmunity and others, it did as much as it could. 
| I find it somewhat interesting that those who so vehe- 
ently oppose increased government spending have 
rced us all to sit here this morning while we travel across 
2 province spending more of the taxpayers’ money. 
lam not going to get into facts and figures and numbers 
day because I think, quite frankly, that does not serve 
y purpose, but I would like to talk about the budget and 
ticularly those who oppose the budget. I find it some- 
nat interesting that those around this province who sup- 
rted the free trade agreement, for example, which has 
it thousands of Canadian workers out of work—and | 
ink it is basic economics and understanding that when 
‘ople do not work they do not pay taxes, and revenues go 
re and of course the deficit goes up—these same people 
Ive supported, I would say, the insane economic policies 
this federal government, such as high interest rates, 
hich have led to a high dollar; and certainly those of us in 
ur know what that has done in terms of our manufac- 
ing sector in the province of Ontario. It has put thousands 
‘our workers out of work. Again, when our workers do not 
tk, they do not pay taxes and again revenues go down. 
ney also require social assistance, something that again 
ysts the taxpayer money and increases the deficit. I have 
fficulty understanding why, when they take the positions 
ey have taken in the past, they now sit here today and say: 
Gee, the deficit’s too high. We’re going to blame this gov- 
ent’ I find it, to say the least, somewhat hypocritical. 
| These are the same people who supported the Mulroney 
dvernment’s cut on transfer payments to the provinces. I 
tlieve, in this budget, it is somewhere in the area of $2 
illion to $3 billion that the province of Ontario is losing. 
gain, they supported these policies. I find it very hypo- 
titical that while this government has provided more 
loney for social assistance as a result of, I say again, the 
sonomic policies of the federal government, many of 
my same people are lined up in Ottawa and in Queen’s 
tk asking for corporate tax cuts. I do not know how one 
auses a deficit and the other does not, although I know 
iere is the argument out there that the less taxes the cor- 
orations pay—and I am surprised because so many of 
iem do not—somehow by not paying taxes we are going 
) create jobs. I have heard that argument. If one looks 
ver the last 40 years as corporations have continued to 
ay less and less of a share of tax revenues in this country, 
ne has to wonder where that argument has led, because 
day we look at the thousands of people who are not 
mployed. If you took that argument to its illogical conclu- 
ion, I suppose if nobody paid taxes we might all have a 
yb but then we would not have medicare, we would not 
ave social assistance, we would not have roads, we would 
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not have firefighters, we would not have police departments 
and so on. So I find it somewhat hypocritical when they 
take that position. 

When the government put out seed money for farmers 
I suppose that caused the deficit, and yet these same people 
are in Queen’s Park and Ottawa asking for subsidies and 
grants for business and for corporations. Again, they want 
money. When the government has spent more money on 
housing for low-income people across this province—and 
that is one of the areas I would certainly like to have seen 
more done in, no question; at least in the Toronto area we 
have a major housing crisis—again those people have op- 
posed that yet those same people, whether it is in London 
or whether it is in Toronto, are out asking for government 
money so we can build convention centres, art centres, 
opera houses. Does that not cause a deficit? I find it again 
very hypocritical. 

If one looks at the issue in front of us as well, I find it 
hard to understand, as I said earlier, the hysteria that has 
surrounded this budget. I look at Alberta, which has a 
higher deficit per capita than we do, and there has not been 
the outrage there has been here; at Saskatchewan, where the 
per capita deficit is much higher; at Ottawa. Granted, in 
Ottawa there has been much discussion to a degree around 
the deficit, but not anything like it has been in Ontario, and 
one has to note the coincidence of three Conservative govern- 
ments supported, I would say, by the people who are today 
screaming about the deficit in the province of Ontario. 

As for the issue of the deficit itself, it has been used by 
those in this society who would like to change the direction 
that those of us in labour would like to see and the type of 
society we would like to see. It has been the old sword of 
Damocles hanging over our heads for the last 10 years. It 
has become a major political issue. I think if one looks 
back and is old enough to remember, from the late 1940s 
to the mid-1950s North America experienced one of its 
greatest economic boom periods in history, and we were 
running deficits twice as high as we are today. The sky has 
not fallen. In those same years we made major improve- 
ments in social programs. 

I think as well that the people I represent and working 
people across this province, although none of them are econ- 
omists, understand the importance to some degree of going 
into debt. I think we all realize that if tomorrow we did 
away with credit cards, bank loans, mortgage payments, new 
car loans, etc, this economy would collapse like a house of 
cards. People know that if they have to have a house, they 
have to go into a great deal of debt to buy it; they know if 
they have to have a new car, in some cases they have to go 
into a fair amount of debt to buy it. 

I think the people I represent, their concern is not so 
much with the deficit as it is with how their tax dollars are 
being spent. It is hard to understand why those who oppose 
the government do not recognize the necessity at times for 
a deficit. I have to question the two opposition parties who 
are now screaming about the deficit because the working 
people, the people I represent, if we have a strike coming, 
if we know that there are going to be layoffs, most people 
put a little money away. When times are good, you save a 
little money and when times are bad you have to spend it. 
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The two previous parties that have been in power have 
gone through very good times and yet the cupboard is 
bare. Now whose fault is it? They say it is the fault of the 
government that came into power. 

I think, quite frankly, the argument about the deficit and 
this government’s budget is more about the type of society 
that we wish to see as labour people versus the type of 
society envisioned by those who support the idea of no 
deficit, competitiveness and so on in this country. Theirs is 
a different vision. I would say that I applaud this 
government’s direction. As I said before, it has not gone 
far enough. But I think they have done well. I think they 
have made the right move. I am not an economist, but I 
spent a year in university taking economics, and I know 
that for every dollar invested, $5 to $7 are created. Cer- 
tainly in the greatest recession we have had since the Great 
Depression, I find it difficult that those who have sup- 
ported so many policies that have gotten us there do not 
understand it. 
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I do have one concern with the budget. That is in par- 
ticular the 3.4-cent increase on diesel fuel. I am not con- 
cerned about those who buy imported Mercedes and 
BMWs because they are not part of the solution; they are 
part of the problem. I do not really care how much they 
pay on diesel fuel, but I do have some concern with the 
truckers and what is happening to the trucking industry. I 
recognize that one can lay almost the entire blame for that 
mess at the doorstep of the federal government in Ottawa. 
But I do not think that because a boat is sinking we ought 
to throw an extra anchor in it. 

I do not have any solutions to the problem other than to 
say that I would hope that this government and both parties 
would take a look at doing something in regard to that tax, 
whether it be some form of rebate to Ontario truckers, on a 
quarterly or six-month basis. As I say, I do not have the 
answers but I think something has to be done to assist 
those people. Certainly there is the question of the environ- 
ment, but I do not think it matters whether it is Ontario 
truckers or American truckers who are polluting because, 
one way or the other, we are going to have those people on 
the highways. 

Again, let me say that I do applaud the government’s 
position overall. I think you have taken the proper posi- 
tion. I think you have moved in the right direction. I think 
sO many economists across this country and around the 
world have said that you are in fact not going the wrong 
way; you are going in the right direction. I think you have 
taken the position of people over things. I think you have 
taken the position of compassion over cold-heartedness 
and I think you have taken the position of fairness over 
injustice in dealing with the people of our province. 

We do not want a society where people are left to live 
on the streets. We do not want a society where they cannot 
feed their children because there is not increased social assis- 
tance there for them. I believe 40% of welfare recipients 
are children. I think what our society ought to be about is 
making things better for everyone, not making things bet- 
ter for those who already have and taking away from those 
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who have not, because any attack on this budget and t 


changes that were made would do that. 


Mrs Cunningham: As always, it is interesting to he 
you, Jim. I just returned from Victoria, British Columb! 
where even the views of your own party would not | 
shared by the NDP candidates who are using the Ontar 
budget as an example of what should not happen. I thir 
their great concern is, first, if I can paraphrase them appr 
priately, the lack of consideration for good manageme 
and for the streamlining of programs and the gearing © 
programs to the needs, especially of young people in tl 
workplace. I am now talking about training programs. 

The other one was the fact that out there they are ve 
much aware that the wage growth has increased about 1 
to 2% faster for a number of years in Ontario than in o: 
competing nations, basically the Americans in the Unit 
States. They were talking there about wage growth, esp 
cially in Ontario and especially in the civil service. I w, 
very interested to hear this of course because I have be 
there for the last five days and I just wondered if y 
would like to comment on both efficiency and wa 
growth increases from your point of view, considerit 
what I heard. | 


Mr Ashton: I cannot speak to what is going on. 
British Columbia. I have been too busy running arour 
trying to solve the problems of workers who have lost the 
jobs, and closed plants, and unemployment problems ar 
so on. But beyond that, wage growth certainly is not. 
concern. I believe the provincial government acted in goc 
faith and did what other governments should be doing. 

It is always the public sector that is the scapegoat fi 
either deficits or government spending or whatever. I thir 
we all know the numbers behind that, that really they pl: 
a small part in any overall deficit. I do not agree with th 
position. 

Your other question was—sorry. 

Mrs Cunningham: Streamlining and efficiency — 
government. : 


Mr Ashton: I do not know how you answer that que 
tion. Of course we would all like to see things run ¢ 
efficiently as possible. I do not know that I agree with yc 
that that is not being done. Again, I say look back over th 
last 10 years when we had the Conservative Party and tt 
Liberal Party in power. Obviously, you could not hay 
streamlined things too well because had this governmei 
done nothing we would have had the largest deficit in histor 

I do not know that is a partisan thing. I think it is a thir 
maybe all three parties should be somewhat concerne 
with, but I do not think you can point fingers in this case. 


Mr Stockwell: What about the competitiveness argi 
ment that is being made with respect to our industries? Oi 
industries are closing. Some are saying the tax rates are tc 
high, personal tax rates, corporate tax rates. We are ni 
competitive with neighbouring states and neighbourin 
provinces. Clearly, there is an exodus out of Ontario. 

How do you argue that? What is your point of view ¢ 
that? 


Mr Ashton: One has to start with whether you agree 
with free trade, which to a large degree put us into th 
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sation of having to be directly competitive with wages 
North Carolina, Tennessee, or somewhere else, where 
torically wages have been far lower than ours. Again, 
competitive argument, I do not know. Now we are 
ing about free trade with Mexico where workers make 
a day. I do not know how we compete with that. Is there 
body here who would like to work for $3 a day? I do 
t think so. We are obviously moving from Mexico—we 
ll end up in Guatemala. 


Mr Stockwell: I do not want to discuss wages. I was 
<ing about the taxes, the tax rates, where the studies 
ve been done and show we are totally uncompetitive. 


-MrAshton: You are talking about competitiveness. 


Mr Stockwell: How do you argue that when you are 
xgesting that this kind of $10-billion deficit is acceptable? 
> are already uncompetitive when it comes to tax rates. 
is is just basically hiking the budget some 13% or 14%. 
ere is the competitiveness argument in that? How do 
u argue against that? 
Mr Ashton: It is the same argument we always get. 
2 cut taxes in Ontario; they cut taxes in New York. As far 
Iam concerned, quite frankly, since 1940 or 1951, look 
the drop in corporate tax rates. Let’s be realistic about it. 
iat is what has been happening. Corporations have con- 
ued to pay less and less. We look across the country. 
yw many corporations and businesses made money last 
ar and did not pay any taxes? I do not know, how much 
ore competitive can you get than that? 


| Mr Stockwell: You are suggesting we are competitive. 


Mr Ashton: I am suggesting that I agree that the di- 
iv that this country has taken, the fact that those in 

















































ttawa have decided to sell this country out is something I 
n fight, because if we were not in that situation— 

Mr Stockwell: You are suggesting that we are com- 
titive and we are being sold out? 


_MrAshton: I believe we are competitive. I can give you 
a in my local, the autoworkers in the city, where 
2 have to compete against plants in Kentucky where the 
age rate is far less than ours, and we do it because Cana- 
ans, damn it, are good workers. Canadians work hard. 


1ey put out a good quality product. 


Mr Stockwell: Not many people agree with you 
ough on that. The studies do not come out that way. I do 
xt know. Have you got any evidence to prove this? Or is 
is just your own personal opinion? 

Mr Ashton: I am the president of the Canadian Auto 
lorkers in London. I am giving you an example of one of 
y plants. They are very competitive. 

Mrs Cunningham: I just want to ask one more ques- 
on. I am not saying that you or I can solve all the prob- 
‘ms, but I represent London North and I am down there to 
nd solutions. I am absolutely sick of people moaning and 
‘caning about this great country. I am here to help this 
Nvernment find solutions. I think that is what it is all 
out, not partisan politics—and I have said this in this 
mmmittee before and I mean it—we all have to work 
gether to find solutions and stop taking pokes at each 
ther. By the way, I have heard you speak before and I 
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have seen you give solutions to problems so I am not 
aiming this at you. 

But one of the concerns that was really brought home, 
on the west coast and in Ontario at these hearings we 
learned that about $50 billion of our debt is actually 
owned, in a sense, by the Japanese. When I heard the other 
figures, it was even more shocking. This country is not 
even capable of paying its own debt in any way, even if we 
take a look at our own institutions, our banks and what not. 
It is pretty frightening. 

The solution I think we are all looking for is to get out 
of debt. It certainly does not give a lot of hope to our 
young people. I am just wondering what kind of statement 
you make about that great concern that young people have. 
This was at the University of Victoria where the represen- 
tatives came from all over Canada and they were very 
concerned. 

Mr Ashton: I do not think there is any question every- 
body is somewhat concerned about debt. But I am saying, 
if you look at 1947, the debt was 106% of the GNP. I do 
not know, did the people in 1947 say, “My God, my kids 
are ruined.” Obviously, they were not. I grew up in a gen- 
eration that benefited because of the 1950s and the 1940s. 

I agree with you, everybody would prefer not to have a 
debt. Who wants a debt? I agree that there are things that 
can be done. Unfortunately, some of the solutions I have 
are not the solutions that, say, you would agree with. 

The Chair: I have to go on to the government. 

Mrs Cunningham: It relates to my point. It does relate 
to the interest rate, and it is unanimous. That is what I would 
think about. 

The Chair: I am sorry. 

Mr Christopherson: We follow the rules, Dianne. 

Mrs Cunningham: I am going to finish my sentence no 
matter what. 

Mr Christopherson: Ron, the hammer stops when time 
is up. It does not matter who it is. 

Mrs Cunningham: I will keep talking until I end my 
sentence every time. 

Mr Christopherson: But if you were Chris, your sen- 
tence would be an hour long. 

Mr Ashton: Do you want me to leave? Will you guys 
work this out or what? 

0950 

Mr Christopherson: I think it is interesting that some 
of the questions from the Progressive Conservative Party 
talk about the deficit when just last week we saw that the 
federal government is now suggesting that instead of a 
$30-billion deficit it may have a $40-billion deficit. That 
miscalculation alone is greater than the entire deficit that 
we have projected. And, I might add, our projections so far 
are all but dead on in terms of the way the economy is 
unfolding. I think things need to be put in their proper 
context and that needs to be said. 

On the issue of competitiveness, I think it is interesting 
that, again, as the federal government takes all of us into 
trilateral free trade discussions with the United States and 
now Mexico, when the issue of competitiveness comes up 
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it seems to want to define it by determining who will take 
the lowest wages. They want to compete to see which 
nation and which workers will take the lowest wages, which 
nation and which workers will have the lowest quality of life, 
which communities will have the lowest environmental stan- 
dards, which workplaces will have the lowest health and 
safety standards. That is their definition of competitiveness. 

What we have projected and what we have said in this 
province is that type of competitiveness is not for us. For 
Ontarian workers to try to compete in that kind of scenario 
is a loss for us, and it is defeatist for a provincial govern- 
ment or a national government to follow down that road. 
What we have said is that we need to identify areas where 
high value-added makes us competitive, where you cannot 
do anything as well as us because of our education system, 
because of the skills of our workers, because of the infra- 
structure of our municipalities, our health system, our edu- 
cation system. All of those things combined will make us 
competitive. That is where we will shine. 

What kind of restructuring are we seeing here in Lon- 
don and how is the economy changing for workers, and 
where do you see London’s ability to compete in that high 
value-added type of competitiveness rather than the one that 
says, “Let’s compete for the lowest standard of living”? 


Mr Ashton: First of all, we in London have suffered 
somewhat. I would say we have suffered more at this 
point. It is all linked together, because indirectly the high 
dollar is tied into the free trade agreement and the high 
interest rate policy. So it is hard to say which is which. 

There is no question, if you talk to employers in this 
city—at least I have talked to a number of employers; we 
represent over 5,000 workers in 25 plants in London and 
area—so many of them will say it is the high dollar. It is 
not a problem with the work, it is not a problem with the 
quality; we could be competitive if the dollar was not arti- 
ficially high. How do we compete with $3-a-day wages, 
no health and safety legislation, where the unions negotiate 
cardboard boxes and tin as wage increases there—govern- 
ment unions, I might add. I do not know how we could 
possibly be competitive in the long run. 

Certainly, there is no question that unskilled jobs are 
going to come into a great deal of difficulty, as they already 
are, and increasingly so. We are going to lose most of those if 
the free trade agreement with Mexico goes through, no 
question. How can we be competitive? The only way you 
can be competitive, I suppose, is if you work for $3 a day. 
It is absolutely insane. It cannot happen. 

I would like to respond to something else too. The 
point was made to me about the debt. In Ottawa, they 
come through with this interest rate policy which not only 
puts us out of work because of the high dollar, but costs 
the taxpayer hundreds of millions of dollars a year in extra 
debt financing, and at the same time they are telling us, 
“Well, we’re doing all these other things to lower the debt.” I 
find it absolutely insane. 

I also find, if we want to talk about competitiveness, 
that the corporations in this country are not interested in 
research and development. If you look at the amount of 
money they spend in a year, it does not even equal what 
General Motors spends, and they expect the government— 


Mrs Cunningham: Do you want to see what the go 
ernment spends? You should see what the govern 
spends, Jim. You would be shocked. | 


Mr Jamison: During your presentation you talki 
about housing and how you wish there was more ‘a 
Part of our budget contained provisions for new co-op ar 
non-profit housing starts. In talking about that in previo! 
presentations both from the construction workers unic 
and the construction associations—and I notice we will] 
talking to the London and District Construction Associ 
tion this afternoon—they have indicated that this was ve 
helpful at this time for two reasons: Co-op housing in goc 
times is very hard to start because construction on oth’ 
homes and other housing is running at a good pace; b 
they have said to us that it has been a real boost for them, 
has actually turned their figures around for people workir 
in the industry. | 

I just want your opinion if you see it that way, becau: 
part of your presentation dealt with that. 


Ms Ashton: I agree with the extra emphasis the gov 
ernment has put on housing. I would like to see more, but 
also recognize the restraints the government is under. TI 
labour council has just begun work on co-op housing : 
east London, hopefully not just to provide that kind ¢ 
housing but to help revitalize that area of town which bo} 
municipally and otherwise has been ignored. | 

I agree it is easier to get construction companies it 
volved in that when the business is not out there. But Id 
think more and more of it has to be done. It is not reall 
true, but there is this image of London having all kinds ¢ 
money, where never is heard a discouraging word and ey 
erybody is fine. More and more now in London, just lik 
on Yonge Street in Toronto, you see people on the street 
you see people with nowhere to go. I think it has to be or 
of the major priorities of the 1990s to find housing fc 
people, food and shelter. 


Mr Kwinter: The government has said that it chose t 
fight the recession and not the deficit, and nearly ever 
single group that has come forward supportive of th 
government’s program has said—you just said it about 3 
seconds ago—that more money should be spent on hous 
ing. Every group that comes forward says: “You should b 
spending more money on my particular program, but 
understand that times are tough. I applaud the governmer 
for running up this very large deficit, because this is th 
time to do it. When times are good they’ll bring it down.” 

How do you reconcile the fact that if we come out ¢ 
the recession and things start to get better, people will com 
forward and say: “Now that we’re out of the recessioi 
you’ve got to make good on your promises. We want mor 
money for this and we want more money for housing. W 
want more money for day care. We want more money fc 
all these things.” The government is then caught in a situg 
tion where it has no money to pay down the deficit. In fac 
the pressures are going to be even greater to provide mor 
programming, because “How can you deny us when time) 
are good when you said you couldn’t do it when times ar 
bad?” How do you reconcile that? | 
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| Mr Ashton: I am trying to take a basic working man’s 
proach to it on the basis that one recognizes that even 
pacing people, when times are good, spend a little more 
oney. But they also have the opportunity to save a little 
ore money. I recognize that you have a double situation 
ere. Programs that were promises are going to be ex- 
,cted to be implemented. But there is also the opportunity 
| put away some money for the future. 

You look at the unemployment insurance system. 






mning into that office inside out and backwards, and you 
nnot find a job. Does that make any sense? It certainly 
eS not to me. I was going to have a criticism there. Why 
e you not scrutinizing more when times are good? I rec- 
mize what you are saying, but I also think it is important 
at the people who are talking about this deficit—every- 
ydy is here with their individual thing. 

I do not represent the housing industry, but damn it, 
rerybody in this province and everybody in this country 
ight to have shelter. I do not represent anybody from the 
od banks, but everybody ought to have food. 

Everything I have talked about today, I do not think once 
have mentioned any kind of expenditure that has been 
ade on “labour groups.” I believe we have to represent 
vople, whether they are union or non-union. I think this 
ovince has certain obligations, and I do not care how far 
_debt it is. Damn it, I am not going to see people sleep in 
e streets and I am not going to see people go hungry and 
\ildren not have the proper clothing and everything else. 

I think that has to be a basic tenet of any society. We 
ive to start saying, “We are a community.” We’re not out 
t who can get the best, who can do this the best. I think 
e are here as a community and that is the direction every 
»vernment should be moving in. 


| Mr Phillips: I appreciate the comments of the labour 
vuncil. My father worked his whole life about 100 yards 
m here in Wright Lithographing. He was a lithographer, 
iI have a little bit of that feeling for the London area. As 
nave said to groups like yours coming and saying: “This 
a great budget,” and to other groups who say: “This is a 
trible budget,” we will only know probably in a year, a 
sar and a half, maybe a couple of years from now. 
learly, the concerns that many of us have are around the 
‘ture: deficits forever. The deficit in this budget never 
sts below $6 billion. There is some creative accounting 
at says it does, but it does not. They are going to put it all 
to debt. Hydro is being asked to pick up a whole bunch 
“ government expenses. 
My question really is this. Good times, supposedly, are 
pming as a result of this budget, but the unemployment 
te never gets below the 9% level. I am always surprised 
‘bour councils are not in here railing at the level of unem- 
‘oyment. I would ask you to be a little bit cautious about 
laming the federal government. That is fun but the fact is, 
intario had the lowest unemployment rate in the country a 
ear ago. Today, one year later, we have the fifth lowest. In 
ther words, we have gone from having the best, the low- 
st unemployment rate, to now being fifth. So it cannot all 
2 the federal government. My question to the labour 
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council is—because I keep all these briefs and I remember 
these things—a year from now when we are meeting with 
you, what will be your expectation about unemployment, 
and if it is not that bad, what will you be saying to the 
government? 


Mr Ashton: It is hard to say. The government has 
been trying to tell us from Ottawa the recession is over. I 
do not know. It is hard for me to tell my workers who are 
still out on the street that it is over. 


Mr Phillips: I think the Premier said the recession is 
over. 


Mr Ashton: With regard to what you are saying, I do 
not know. You are saying that the unemployment rate in 
Ontario is now down to fifth, or whatever. If we want to 
argue that one out, I suppose I could blame that on the 
Liberal government, because most economic policies take 
time to filter through the system. I do not know if I want to 
blame you either. I will go back to what you said. I am 
going to make it quite clear. My view is that it is the 
federal government that has caused this disaster. If you ask 
me what is going to happen a year from now—I do not 
know if they are going to negotiate a Mexican free trade 
agreement. No question, if they do, it is going to be worse. 
I have heard from Statscan that if you work an hour you 
are considered employed. Is that what they are doing out 
there? You can juggle stats too. I do not disagree with you. 
We are losing a lot of manufacturing in this province and 
we are losing it because of the high dollar and, to some 
degree, the free trade agreement; or tie them in together. I 
do not know where else to lay the blame. 


UNITED FOOD AND COMMERCIAL WORKERS 
CANADA 
The Chair: We will call on the United Food and 
Commercial Workers. You have one half-hour for a pre- 
sentation. Try to leave some time at the end for a question- 
and-answer period. Please identify yourself for the 
purposes of Hansard. 


Mr Catherwood: Thank you very much. We are 
pleased to have this opportunity to come to London to make 
our organization’s presentation on the Ontario budget. With 
me today are my colleagues Maureen McCarthy, represen- 
tative with Local 175/633, which is the largest local union 
in Ontario and perhaps the largest local union of any orga- 
nization in North America; and Bryan Neath, international 
representative with UFCW Canada. I am Tim Catherwood, 
assistant to the Canadian director of the UFCW. 

We would like to have Maureen go through our presen- 
tation and then we would enjoy the opportunity to have a 
discussion with you about some of the issues raised in our 
brief and some of the things we just heard raised with our 
colleagues from the labour council. 


Ms McCarthy: Mr Chair, members of the committee, 
the UFCW is Canada’s largest private sector union, repre- 
senting some 175,000 members in this country. UFCW 
Canada members are employed in more than 20 sectors of 
the economy, including the retail, service, meat packing, 
food processing, brewing and beverage production and 
distribution, fishing, general merchandising, health care, 
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shoe and leather manufacturing and banking industries. 
The UFCW represents more than 70,000 men and women 
in Ontario. 

In this presentation UFCW Canada wishes to review 
the conditions facing our members and other working peo- 
ple in Ontario and discuss how the budget presented by the 
Treasurer of Ontario, the Honourable Floyd Laughren, will 
serve to improve these conditions and place the economy on 
a track toward a faster and a more durable recovery. UFCW 
Canada supports the Ontario government’s budget and be- 
lieves it represents the right approach at the right time. 

During the past year the people of Ontario have suf- 
fered through the worst recession since the 1930s. For On- 
tario this recession has been more severe than the recession 
of 1981-82 and its effects have been felt throughout the 
province in all sectors and in all communities. Ontario has 
lost more than 250,000 jobs since February of 1990. This 
job loss has occurred in virtually all sectors of the econ- 
omy, manufacturing, retail, food processing, service, trans- 
portation, construction and so on. The unemployment rate 
has risen to exceed 10% and, in many communities, it has 
soared to the unthinkable levels of 50% or 60%. We are 
told by economic forecasters that this high unemployment 
will continue for the foreseeable future. 

UFCW Canada members have suffered through the re- 
cession and from the results of unprecedented change im- 
pacting on the economy and the labour market. Our union 
has been hit by many layoffs and plant closures: Nabisco, 
Heinz, Hoffman’s, Neilson’s, Thompson Transport, Canada 
Packers, Lancia Bravo, Hunt Wesson, J.B. Foods, Simpsons, 
Dr Ballard’s and Taggart. These are just 12 of the many 
closures that have robbed more than 5,000 UFCW members 
of their jobs. 

The recession has not been the only cause of these job 
losses. Many can be attributed to a series of misdirected 
policies coming from the federal government. ‘This disas- 
trous agenda has included: high interest rates; the overval- 
ued Canadian dollar; the Canada-US free trade agreement; 
deregulation; high and unfair taxation including the GST; 
cuts to transfer payments for education, health care and 
social services which are threatening medicare and other 
valued social programs; privatization; and cuts to the un- 
employment insurance program. 

Rather than building this country to meet the chal- 
lenges of a rapidly changing world, the government in 
Ottawa has placed our country on a divisive and back- 
wards course. We have been weakened, left ill-prepared 
and ill-equipped to deal with the changes occurring around 
us and to build on our considerable strengths as a nation. 

The Ontario budget represents a large step forward for 
the people of this province and for Canadians. The budget 
represents a vote of confidence in Ontario and in our ability 
to pull together to build a strong and prosperous economy 
and a better future for all. Contrary to the policies of the 
federal government and its belt tightening, which has been 
a major cause of the recession, the Ontario government has 
moved in the opposite direction. Ontario is fighting these 
hard economic times by working with the people of On- 
tario and taking action to help the victims of the recession. 
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Ontario has been one of the provinces hardest hit \ 
the recession and the economic damage caused by feder, 
government policies. The first year of the recession cc 
the province 250,000 jobs. This is over twice the numb. 
of jobs lost in the 1981-82 recession. Of the job losses . 
Canada, 80% were in Ontario. Also, 53% of the increase! 
bankruptcies occurred in Ontario. The federal sven | 
spending cuts will cost Ontario $1.6 billion this year alo 
Over the next five years, the province will lose $3.5 billi¢ 
in federal transfer payments, more than any other mod 
Ontario has less money coming in and must spend more 
keep social programs at their current levels. : 

The Ontario government could have done what t 
governments in other provinces did. They could have ¢ 
spending on education, health care and social services. I 
stead, they have recognized the needs of those who hay 
suddenly found themselves unemployed and have mow 
to help these people. 

The government of Ontario has cast a strong vote 
confidence in the people of Ontario. This is the right aj 
proach. The Conference Board of Canada, in fact, predic 
that because of this recession-fighter budget, Ontario w: 
lead the country in economic growth in 1992. 

The budget focuses on recovery. By building on o 
strengths and addressing the needs of working people ar 
their families, the government has put the well-being 
the people of Ontario before the deficit. The governme, 
has put into place a plan for stronger growth which wi 
improve Ontario’s economic as well as fiscal position. 

Ontario, unlike the federal government, has not picke 
the pockets of workers. Ontario has put money into tl 
hands of working people and their families. Ontario unde. 
stands that if people have no disposable i income, they cai 
not spend and there is no growth in the economy. Unlil’ 
some other provinces, they did not piggyback the provinci 
sales tax on top of the GST. This alone leaves an addition, 
$470 million in the hands of consumers. , 

The federal government has placed its taxes on thos 
with the least ability to pay. Ontario, on the other hand, he 
initiated a major improvement in the Ontario tax reductic. 
program. As a result, more low income earners will t 
exempt or see reductions in their taxes. For example, a sing 
mother with two children will no longer pay provincii 
income tax if she earns less than $22,500. The government ( 
Ontario is showing that you do not have to fight a recessic 
by putting people out of work and slashing social programs. 

Ontario is investing in the future and, at the same tim' 
is creating 70,000 jobs by building roads, bridges, hospital, 
schools and affordable housing. Jobs will be created j 
environmental conservation efficiency and recycling. Fun¢ 
ing will be available for retraining and adjustment to thos 
who have lost their jobs due to layoffs and plant closure. 
The long-neglected areas of labour adjustment, social a: 
sistance reform, affordable housing, the environment an 
pay equity are finally receiving priority treatment. 

In response to the increased burden on municipalitie 
caused by a combination of cuts in transfer payments an 
increased need for social assistance, food banks and ai) 
fordable housing, the budget provides for increased spen¢ 
ing on social assistance and infrastructure improveme! 
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id development. When combined with the contribution of 
al governments and agencies, the government’s $700- 
illion anti-recession program will be worth more than 
00 million. 

The Ontario government has introduced a number of 
jlicies that are right for Ontario, including some of the 
llowing: a $215-million social assistance reform package 
ill assist municipalities by helping people get into or re- 
iter the workforce and provide fair and accessible services 
id benefits for those whose needs are the greatest; $125 
illion in funding will be made available to help with the 
yst of pay equity programs, hospitals, school boards, uni- 
brsities and colleges; $8 million will be spent to expand 
rvices to women and children victimized by sexual assault; 
{2 million will provide new shelter beds for women and 
\ildren who are victims of sexual assault; $150 million in 
inual operating subsidies for 10,000 new non-profit 
dusing units, when completed, will bring the level of pro- 
ncially supported housing activity to an all-time high; 
48 million will initiate self-government and resolution of 
itive land claims. And $5 million will go to provide for 
lild-care spaces on reserves, and $20 million will be for 
ymmunity projects such as water and sewage systems. 

All this will be done while maintaining health care and 
jucation at their current levels, despite federal cutbacks. 
he Ontario government believes in the people of Ontario 
id is working to address the needs of these people and to 
1ild a strong future for all. 

_ During recent months, the Ontario budget and, in par- 
cular, the deficit 

' contained in the budget have drawn a lot of criticism 
m some elements of the business community. Some of this 
titicism has reached the level of hysteria. This criticism is 
afounded, not supported by the facts and represents a 
pgative and questionable view of the world. 

UFCW members understand the economy of Ontario. 
hey live it. Our members know that the Ontario budget 
/presents an investment in the future of the province and 
1 effort to bring everyone into the process of building that 
iture. Our members are not concerned that Ontario’s bud- 
et runs counter to the policies of the federal government. 
hey do not feel that a Prime Minister with less than 15% 
Apport has much to teach the Ontario government about 
sonomics or anything else. 

| UFCW members know it was the federal government’s 
wn policies that caused the lion’s share of the recession and 
ie damage that has befallen the economy. Our members 
re living through the effects of federal policies that gave 
s: high interest rates; an overvalued Canadian dollar; high 
ad unfair taxes, including an unprecedented shift of the 
\x burden on to working men and women, and the GST; 
ats to the unemployment insurance program combined with 
Kcessive premium rate increases; the Canada-US free 
jade agreement and, more recently, movement towards a 
ilateral deal including Mexico; and cuts to transfer pay- 
nents supporting education, health care and social services. 

| These kinds of policies have placed our economy on a 
jackward course. They are regressive and destructive and 
4m counter to what Ontario and Canada really need: a 
rogressive thrust and an investment in the future. 
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A lot of people who know what is really going on are 
saying the Ontario budget represents the right course of 
action. John Kenneth Galbraith, one of the leading econo- 
mists of our time, has said that “the Ontario government is 
leading the way” by reviving the economy with greater 
public investment. To the critics of the deficit, Galbraith 
answers: “Of course, greater public investment stands ac- 
cused of burdening government with unnecessary debt. So, 
as a bow to fiscal conservatism, perhaps we should finance 
the process with a tax increase in the higher income brackets. 
The expansive effect of the large expenditure would far 
offset any restraining effect of the tax. The important thing 
is to get all levels of government off the deflationary track. 
They are supposed to be the guardians of the public well- 
being. At present, they seem intent on making things worse.” 

UFCW members know that there is a right time to 
invest and that if you want to move ahead sometimes you 
have to be bold. For UFCW Canada the time to move 
forward is now. 

The Conference Board of Canada is another supporter of 
the budget. The Conference Board notes that very little of the 
deficit has come from new spending—$640,000,000—and 
that the deficit could serve as a confidence builder spurring 
more growth throughout the economy. 

It is important to consider where the $9.7 billion deficit 
came from, for it is not primarily a result of the actions or 
decisions of the current Ontario government. In fact, it is 
estimated that a $2.5 billion deficit was left by the previous 
Liberal government. The federal government’s unilateral 
cutbacks in transfer payments have had a cumulative cost 
so far of $3 billion on the Ontario Treasury, including $1.6 
billion in 1991 to 1992. Federal high interest rate policies 
have raised the cost of servicing government debt, 
drowned—not just dampened—consumer and business 
spending and been a major cause of the recession. The 
recession has had the twin effect of reducing provincial tax 
revenues and forcing higher costs in terms of assistance to 
Ontario companies and workers. Federal government cuts 
to the unemployment insurance program have contributed 
to increased social assistance costs for Ontario. Social ser- 
vices costs will rise to over $5 billion from $2.5 billion 
two years ago, with 40% of all those on social assistance 
being children. 

The deficit is not extreme and is, in fact, low when 
measured in terms of total spending, gross domestic product 
and per capita. The deficit is much lower in all of these 
measures than the federal government’s deficit. And 
Ontario’s public debt charges are not only low, but are 
projected to stay well under control. 

Ontario is well positioned to invest in the future. Govern- 
ment spending will serve to stimulate economic growth, help 
companies and workers in Ontario out of the recession and 
through difficult economic times, and create new jobs. The 
budget is itself an eloquent statement of the government’s 
caring, its commitment and its confidence in the future. 

In conclusion, UFCW Canada would like to thank the 
standing committee for touring Ontario to hear the views 
of organizations such as ours. It is sometimes good to get a 
perspective on matters such as the economy from outside 
of downtown Toronto. UFCW members understand the 
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economy and they know that the budget represents the 
right course of action for Ontario. They see it as a demon- 
stration of the government’s confidence in Ontario and as 
an investment in our collective future. 
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As a union, UFCW Canada believes in and is commit- 
ted to progress and to moving ahead. We think the budget 
will work in favour of the future and progress and that it 
will serve to lay the groundwork for a strong economic 
recovery and sustained prosperity. In this effort the gov- 
ernment has our full support. 

Mr Christopherson: My thanks to Ms McCarthy and 
the delegation for an excellent comprehensive presentation. I 
see that in Ontario you represent 70,000 workers. I think you 
have articulated quite effectively the direction that we have 
gone as a government, why we have gone in that direction, 
and the kind of results we are hoping and expecting to see 
in the years to come. We had two choices: to go down the 
road that we did with the budget, or to go down the Mul- 
roney road and fight the deficit. If we had chosen the latter 
as opposed to the road that we did take, how do you feel 
that would impact on the 70,000 people you represent and 
the communities they live in across the province? 


Mr Catherwood: We think that making this kind of 
investment at this point in time is a right thing, both for 
economic and let us call them psychological reasons. We 
really have to turn a corner in this country where we are 
starting to talk about building things up rather than tearing 
things down. In terms of direct effect, a lot of our indus- 
tries are being very badly hit by a number of things hap- 
pening in the economy, some of which can be controlled 
within Ontario and some of which none of us could ever 
control, regardless of what we wanted to do. But when you 
look at doing things in terms of training and labour adjust- 
ment and trying to get some more assistance to industries, 
these are the kinds of things that we support because they 
maintain and create jobs. That is what we are here for: to 
make sure that our membership can get stability of em- 
ployment, that our industries are stable, and that we are 
able to move forward. 

In recent times, we have had an awful lot of discus- 
sions with other governments besides the Ontario govern- 
ment, with a great number of our business people, with our 
employers and business associations, talking about just ex- 
actly how we turn the corner in this country and start to 
build on what we have got and start to do better at what we 
are trying to do. We think the whole thing is really the 
right thrust. We are really happy to see somebody going 
out and standing up for Ontario and for Canada and, most 
of all, standing up for our members who have had one 
awful hard time. Those 5,000 jobs we mentioned are just 
the ones in Ontario, and do not include the ones in other 
parts of Canada. They are very, very serious. Our organiza- 
tion is spending a lot of time and a lot of money right now 
trying to deal with the closure problem. If you want, at 
some point, I could sit down with you and tell you the 
whole thrust of what we are doing in training adjustment; 
but that is not the subject of this particular committee. 


Mrs Sullivan: One of the things that has been a matt, 
of great concern in relationship to this budget, is the cle: 
evidence of lack of investor confidence after the budg 
came out. There has been grave concern by financial an 
lysts, not only in this country but elsewhere, by people wi 
were looking at investing, at putting in capital investme’ 
for expansion or location of operations in this province 
Other decisions have been made now. Indeed, we are seeir 
our Own companies moving elsewhere or closing down. | 

It seems to me that while you spoke at some length : 
your presentation to us about where you see positive as 
of the budget, you have left out one of the very, very serio 
consequences of the issuing of this budget. That is, tl 
capitalist fluid that the lack of investor confidenc 
means—that indeed we will not be attracting investme: 
that will allow for expansion and job creation in the ne. 
immediate period of time in Ontario. Surely, that by itse 
is a major reason to condemn this budget. 


Mr Catherwood: I hear what you are Saying. We j é 
an organization have had a number of talks in the last tw 
months with large employers of ours. Just last week we s: 
down with the grocery products manufacturing industr 
and one of the things that was on the agenda was exactl 
that question. I think that what has to be done is grouy 
like ours and the employers sitting down and talking abou 
our different points of view. They talked about this thin 
called a capital strike. And we talked about how we do n 
think a capital strike is necessary or a good thing. B 
talking about the causes of the investors’ concerns, w 
have moved that type of thing forward quite a way. 

From our end, we talked about the importance of tt 
dollar. If the dollar were not where it is, we would be a 
awful lot more competitive. Their reply was, well there — 
$100 million of Canadian debt floating out there. How d 
you lower interest rates, lower the dollar without affectin| 
interest rates and causing an outflow of money? I do n 
know the answer to that. The only way we can find sol 
tions to the problems is by sitting down and talking, b. 
breaking down that wall between the big companies an 
our organizations and trying to get the facts on the tabl 
and get a good discussion of them. I really believe that 2 
we get into the fall and as things get a little stronger in th 
economy, you will see a lot of that concern go away. 

I do not think this budget alone, or any specific polic 
that came out of Ottawa or Alberta, or anything else, is th 
single and only cause of this overall concern in the country. 
think the business community has a right to be concernec 
But I know that our members have got an awful lot C 
concerns too. These are the kinds of things we try to pi 
forward, not only in this presentation, but in our discussior 
with you, discussions with other governments, and mot 
importantly, our discussions with the employers. You hav 
got to bring these things to the table and get some solutions. _ 

We have an awful long way to go to come back in th) 
country. I recall we had something like this discussion | 
couple of months ago on the problem of cross-borde 
shopping. We have gone away and Bryan, in particular, ha. 
done a lot of work on that. You know, we have got a lon 
way to go, but I think that what we like the most about thi 
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idget is that it stands up for the future. It stands up for 
ying forward. 

Mr Phillips: Really? 

Mr Catherwood: I really believe it does. 


Mr Stockwell: If you had a $10-billion deficit this 
var, I could almost swallow that if it was accepted as a 
cession budget. I do not know that I would, but I am 
stain the response from the general public would be less. 
nd the capital investors certainly would not be as ani- 
ated as they have been. Except for the fact that you are 
ggesting you are moving to the future—“We are build- 
g for the future.”—which in my opinion is such short- 
ghted pap. It is hogwash. How can you tell me we are 
lilding for the future when we are running a $10-billion 
ficit this fiscal year and when for the next three years we 
e nearly matching that number? Where is the consumer 
ynfidence, the capital confidence, for anyone to invest in 
province that is prepared to double its debt in four years? 
xplain that one away. That just boggles my mind—how 
ey can go about running those kind of deficits and then 
>t upset when the private sector, the capital investors, say, 
Jold the phone, folks, you people are spending money 
ke water.” 

Mr Catherwood: I am not so sure I know what the 
iswer is to the $10 billion. We sat down and looked at 
hat we thought were the causes of it and we gave them to 
ou. I do not know how you go back and turn some of 
1ose back. We were in a recession and— 


Mr Stockwell: But that is not the question, and | 
‘ould appreciate a response. 

Mr Catherwood: But you are not letting me answer it. 
Je had a recession and that caused a big chunk of it. We 
ave had this transfer of deficit from the federal govern- 
ient to the Ontario government through the transfer pay- 
sents, which is something that I think we need to take up 
ith Mazankowski, not with you. I think interest rates 
ave hurt the overall fiscal position of the government. 
he other thing is, look at what is being spent out there. I 
ave yet to have anyone on our side or on the business side 
sll me where exactly it is that we are going to be cutting 
aese things. I do not want to see a long-term run-up of the 
eficit or the debt in Ontario, but my understanding of it is 
jat our debt position in Ontario, probably because of good 
janagement before, is quite solid. I do not think our numbers 
re projected to run up—the percentage of GDP or any of 
1ese other ratios that you measure debt by—to unmanage- 
ble proportions. That is not my understanding. 

030 
_ Mr Stockwell: I will tell you, you are wrong. 

Mr B. Ward: In your opinion. 

| Mr Stockwell: No, not in my opinion. In fact, you are 
ooking at an increase of at least 2% in the GDP as com- 
ared to your budget and deficit figures. There is no ques- 
ion it is running up. The question stands, though: How can 
‘ou achieve a healthy, prosperous economy when you are 
unning these kinds of deficits? And you are saying “build- 
ng for the future.” Even you or your group cannot buy 
nto the theory that running these kinds of deficit figures 
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for the next four years is going to be a healthy approach 
for the Ontario economy. Even you cannot accept that, I 
would think. 


Mr Catherwood: I do not know what you mean by 
“even” me. 


Mr Stockwell: I have heard that a lot of your groups 
have been standing up and supporting this budget. 


Mr Catherwood: Yes, and we do. But you are treating 
us like we are off in some sort of corner. We are not. I just 
told you we are concerned about the idea that the debt 
would run up in the long term. But I also believe that if we 
can get some other things going in this province—for ex- 
ample, training and adjustment, where we get people back 
into the workforce faster, where we are not dumping people 
out when we have to make changes in the workplace—in the 
long term we will be able to build this economy up. 

I happen to think the Ontario economy is one of the 
strongest in North America, and I do not know how you 
could possibly disagree with me on that. But you know, we 
have to find a fundamentally different way of dealing with 
the changes that are going on. This absolutely has to be done, 
and if we can do that we are going to have a strong economy. 
But you cannot say the deficit alone is causing people to run 
out of this province. 


Mrs Cunningham: It is the projected deficit that people 
are worried about. 


Mr B. Ward: Good presentation. 


SCIENCETECH INC 


The Chair: The next group we have is called Science- 
tech. You have one half-hour. Try to save some time for the 
three parties here to ask questions of your presentation and 
your opinions. Please identify yourself for Hansard. 


Mr Lazure: My name is Robert Lazure. I am operations 
manager for Sciencetech Inc, a small high-tech business 
situated here in London. 

Sciencetech was born and raised here in London about 
five years ago. It began with four friends, three of whom 
once worked at PRA International, a London company that 
used to make lasers. In its first months, Sciencetech Con- 
sultants Inc, as it was then called, was but a part-time 
business for all involved. In 1986, I became the first to 
take this on as a full-time position, working out of my 
home, as do many small businesses. In 1987, we moved to 
the London Small Business Centre on Oxford Street, and 
with the help of manager George Stuart we developed a 
short- and long-term business plan and settled in a 1,200- 
square-foot space. By the time we left three years later, we 
occupied 1,800 square feet and had eight people on staff. 

Today, Sciencetech designs and produces custom optical 
systems for medicine, research and industry, specializing 
in the fields of spectroscopy, lasers, biotechnology and ho- 
lography. We have made instruments for many Canadian 
universities and companies. We export to the US, Mexico 
and Argentina. We have an engineering and production 
group in the south of London at a 5,000-square-foot facility. 
We have a research group in Hamilton located on campus 
at McMaster University, and a sales office in Georgetown 
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serving the Toronto area. Of a staff of 13, more than 50% 
are physicists, engineers or technicians. 

I would like to address three areas in the 1991 Ontario 
budget which strongly affect Sciencetech, both now and in 
the future. These areas are, first: education and training for 
jobs; second, research and innovation; and third, manufac- 
turing recovery. 

First, education and training for jobs: Sciencetech wel- 
comes Ontario’s commitment to quality education. In the 
years to come, Sciencetech will be looking for technical 
. people with various backgrounds. It is good to hear that 
spending increases will occur in this area. The effects of 
education are difficult to gauge in the short term. It is only 
with a commitment to the future that our expectations are 
realized. With over 50% of our staff in technical areas, 
education is the gateway to innovation and the future of 
our industry. 

Second, research and innovation: These two words are 
key to Sciencetech. We know that today’s research project 
will become tomorrow’s production. To date, we have 
made an extra effort to maintain an internal level of R&D 
so that we can face tomorrow’s marketplace. We are glad to 
see that this government thinks the same way in providing 
$131 million for research, development and technology 
diffusion in 1991-92. 

As do all new and growing high-tech companies, 
Sciencetech suffers from the shortage of investment capital. 
We welcome the increase of funds to support these activities, 
in particular the increase to $21 million for the Innovation 
Ontario Corp. We especially appreciate the raising of the 
ceiling for individual investments from $350,000 to $1 mil- 
lion. Sciencetech is in favour of the government’s spending 
in this area, which will provide new job markets and in- 
dustries in Ontario. 

Third, manufacturing recovery: Sciencetech realized 
from its infancy that developing single-item projects would 
not sustain its future. We have slowly been trying to develop 
a production group to better attract customers in providing 
a total product from concept to prototype to production. 

Growth in the area of manufacturing is difficult and 
requires loans which banks are reluctant to provide in these 
difficult economic times. Sciencetech is happy to see that 
small and medium-sized companies have been considered in 
this budget, with up to $57 million in financial assistance in 
the form of loans and loan guarantees. 

These three areas—education and training for jobs, re- 
search and innovation, and manufacturing recovery—are all 
Closely related. They are the process for a better Science- 
tech and a better Ontario, all at the price of commitment. 

Mr Chairman, I will leave you with a gift I received 
not too long ago. It is not gift-wrapped because I have 
been using it, but I feel it would be more beneficial to this 
committee. It is a nice stainless steel letter opener that I 
received from the Buffalo Economic Development group. 
It came with a nice letter offering low taxes, cheap elec- 
tricity and other incentives should we consider moving our 
operations that way. 

If we do not think of Ontario’s future, who will? 


Mr Phillips: That is a letter opener? 
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Mr Lazure: It is a letter opener. 
The Chair: We will use that as an exhibit. 


Mrs Cunningham: It has made its point at least, f 
the moment. 


The Chair: I thought there was a double edge on it. 


Mr Kwinter: Thank you very much for your presei 
tation. At the present time, the average amount of gro; 
domestic product that is dedicated to research and deve 
opment in Canada is 1.3%. Ontario does a little better; it. 
at 1.7%. You can imagine where the rest of the coum 
would be without Ontario’s 1.7%. 

Our major competitors, the United States and Japay 
have set a target. Right now Japan is at about 3% and th 
United States at about 2.8%. They have set a target that b 
the year 2000—certainly Japan hopes to be at about 4. 59 
We as a government, when we were in power, tried to gi 
the federal government to go to 2.5% as a target; not asa 
actual, but as a target. We could not get them to agree to if 

How do you feel about the commitment to research an 
development by all levels of government? What impact | i 
that having on you? 
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Mr Lazure: As you know, manufacturing is difficu 
in Ontario. The automotive is a very tight market—not th; 
I know much about it—but we certainly need to look t 
other alternatives. Other industries must be explored. 

I have always been in the high-technology field and 
think it is an area that has not been explored that much. 
am in optics design. That area is really quite a minim: 
part of Ontario and Canada. As far as I know, there is onl 
one university that offers a course in optics in Canad; 
Optics is really the way a lot of things are going—such ¢ é 
communications; it services many industries. I think a 
levels of government should look at it a bit more seriously 


Mr Kwinter: We are pretty well considered worldwid 
when it comes to laser technology. We have Geraldin 
Kenney-Wallace, who has done a lot of work in that. Sh 
is now the president of McMaster University. What kind c 
environment allowed that to happen, and do you feel it j 
not continuing? 


Mr Lazure: I do not have a good answer for tha 
Maybe you know of a few examples, but I think it could b 
helped out more. I do not think there are enough industrie 


that have developed around those kinds of innovations. | 


Mr Kwinter: What about the centres of excellence prc 
gram, the one particularly in that area? Has that impacted 0 
you at all? 


Mr Lazure: I think it is a good intention, but it he 
not really developed into something everybody could use. 


Mr Kwinter: Do you have any suggestions as to ho 
it can be improved? 


Mr Lazure: I think they need to go to all the sma 
companies and offer ways to help them. Really, it has bee. 
something further away that not everybody could use. I fer 
the same way about the centre of excellence for computer 
aided design/computer-aided manufacturing technolog’ 
That has somewhat petered out and is not available now. — 
lasted for five years or something like that. Now when ! 
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sed CAD-CAM and computerized numerical control ca- 
ability, it is not there for me. 

| Mr Kwinter: You have to understand that was a seed 
rogram. That was when CAD-CAM was a new technol- 
gy and the idea of computer-aided design and computer- 
ded manufacturing had to be introduced. Now it is state 
the art and CAD-CAM is routine in any company that is 
ivolved in any kind of high-technology production, even 
ie smallest. You walk into any small firm and the first 
ling they do is show you their CAD-CAM operation. As a 
‘sult, there was no need to keep funding that, because it 
yas really seed money to get Canadian industry aware of 
ie CAD-CAM potential. Now, of course, if you need it, 
\ere are people in the private sector who offer it. That is 
sally why it was discontinued. It is certainly available; it 
ist is not available from the government. 


Mr Phillips: I appreciate your comments. I think many 
eople now think the future of our value-added products 
ssts in many more people being interested in the skilled 
ades and science and technology, and yet I think enrol- 
vent is dropping. Certainly in science and technology, | 
iink we are headed in the opposite direction. 

One of the conclusions of the Premier’s Council was 
at we must get more people into science and technology. 
hut if you go around the room, everybody is advising their 
ons and daughters to go into law and medicine and that 
ort of stuff. We cannot just say, “Do it.” How do we 
hange things so people actually want to go into science 
ind technology, do go into it and do thrive in it? 

| Mr Lazure: That is a good question. I do not have an 
nswer for that. I think it is probably the high school teach- 
ts. If there are enough who are excited about science, it is 
omething that stimulates people to go into it as a career. 
There are certainly plenty of challenges these days with 
jollution control, new methods to take care of PCBs and 
hemical breakdowns and the ultraviolet concentration we 
te exposed to. There are plenty of problems. We just have 
9 make it exciting enough for young people to go into it. 
Mr Kwinter: I think the key is not the excitement, it 
§ the remuneration. 

Mr Lazure: Yes. 

Mr Kwinter: Students are becoming very aware of 
heir economic prospects. What they want is something 
hat is going to get them a good, fast return on their invest- 
ment in education and they do not see it in the science 
irea. I think that is the key. 

_ Mr Phillips: You know this field better, but in Canada 
ve have an entrepreneur who has a really good new idea, 
sets it rolling to a certain stage and then I sense that an 
iwful lot sell out to a larger US corporation for whatever 
‘eason: a threat, time to cash in, “I’m tired,” or whatever it is. 
's my sense reality? If it is reality, what do we do about it? 

| Mr Lazure: It is a very good question. I do not have 
in answer. 


Mr Phillips: Darn it, we are looking for answers. 
Mr Lazure: I just have an opinion. 


Mrs Cunningham: You are here as part of a very 
’xciting, innovative centre in London, Ontario, a small 





































business centre, and you started all this on your own. I am 
wondering if you would like to tell the committee about 
the centre itself, how it got started, whether there are gov- 
ernment funds in it and just how it works. 

Mr Lazure: The small business centre situated in 
London probably started around 1987. I think I was one of 
the first tenants there. It is funded in part by many groups, 
the Ministry of Industry, Trade and Technology, the city of 
London, the University of Western Ontario, Fanshawe 
College and possibly the London Chamber of Commerce. 
There might be others that I have left out. 

It is situated in an old building on Oxford Street in the 
west end near Fanshawe College. It used to be an old Proto 
Tool plant. They cleared it all out and started building 
walls and different sections. There is a managerial office. 
George Stewart is the manager there and he takes care of 
tenants coming in. It is a fairly decent rent. He forces you 
to make a business plan and to go before a board to justify 
your existence in his place. 

There is a library facility there. All government publi- 
cations at all levels are there, different groups that can help 
you out with planning, computerizing your accounting and 
that sort of stuff. It is a very worthwhile project. I believe it 
is ongoing and it is full now. Businesses come out of it—I 
think their maturing rate is three years; the rent gets a little 
higher in the third year and a little higher still in the fourth 
year, So it is an encouragement to get out of there and do it 
on your own, and it has been beneficial to us. 


Mrs Cunningham: Where do you see the future of 
your company? 

Mr Lazure: Our markets are pretty well worldwide. 
London is good to us because we grew out of another 
company. Our ties are here, certainly in the engineering 
and production area, but we have to keep in touch with 
universities. That is why we went to the McMaster Univer- 
sity tie. You cannot be a high-technology company on your 
own. You have to have links with industry and universities. 
We are committed to Ontario. We are all Canadian in the 
company and want to grow here. 


Mrs Cunningham: I think it is interesting that the 
grants that go to universities and colleges and to munici- 
palities—some of that money is filtered down into business. 
Not a lot of it; basically it is self-sufficient but I think it is 
a great prototype for our government to be looking at with 
regard to how things get started and how people get excited. 

Right now we are looking at our school students. We 
are looking at a very large project where they can work 
with these small companies in order to become even more 
excited, so that they are not just depending on teachers in 
the classroom but on actual people like yourself who, I 
think, motivate young people. So far there is not a lot of 
support for that kind of thing basically because school 
systems are threatened by it, so we have more work to do. 

I did not miss your “low taxes-cheaper electricity” 
shot. That is why I asked the question. We are here to talk 
about the competitiveness thing, but I think it is a perfect 
example. I certainly know that three of the ministers are 
coming down to visit the centre and I am very pleased that 
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you are here today. How did you choose to come before 
this committee? 


Mr Lazure: The president of the company was asked 
to talk and I am taking his place because he is on holidays. 


Mrs Cunningham: You have done a great job and | 
think he should possibly be’ the great manager of Ontario 
because he manages like we probably would like to see 
this province managed. Thank you very much for being 
here today. I hope my colleagues will take advantage of 
your presentation and listen as Mr Winninger and I present 
your institution as a prototype of what we would like to 
see in training and research and development. 
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Mr Winninger: Mr Lazure, you seem to be doing ev- 
erything right. You started your undertaking five years ago, 
invested in high technology and are increasing your em- 
ployees virtually by the month. I understand you are turn- 
ing away business because you cannot’handle it all. You 
have been able to use government and private funding to 
push your project ahead. You are doing environmentally 
relevant things like breaking down PCBs and trying to 
control zebra mussels. 

You seem to be a real success story and able to live 
with the budget and thrive on the money that is being 
invested in research and development; as you mentioned, 
the $130 million. I am just wondering how you can be so 
successful and vibrant and relevant and progressive and 
productive and competitive and other businesses are coming 
to us and saying, “We just can’t survive in this economy 
you’ve created in Ontario.” Are you not a model for these 
other businesses? 


Mr Lazure: Thank you for the compliments. I do not 
know why other businesses cannot do it. I know we sacri- 
ficed both time and money to make this work. We have 
done that since the start and we are dedicated to a future in 
Ontario. I just think it is hard work that gets you there. 


Mr Winninger: Do you find anything objectionable 
about spending money during the recession to create jobs, 
retrain workers and improve job skills and technology? 


Mr Lazure: I do not. I think it is a wise move. We are 
doing similar things because the market is going to be very 
tough out there. When things get good we are going to be 
left behind if we do not, so we have to get ready for it. 
Canada is going to have to get ready for the Mexico free 
trade agreement, which is coming whether we like it or not. 
We definitely have to prepare for that, and the European 
market—it is a world market out there. You are not com- 
peting against your neighbour any more. You are not isolated. 
You have to get ready for much tougher times coming. 

Mr Winninger: How has the recession affected your 
particular enterprise? 

Mr Lazure: It has been difficult, but of course we have 
spent a lot of time working on marketing the company and 
getting other customers. It is difficult but the payoffs are 
good. 


Ms M. Ward: Thank you for your presentation. I was 
reading an article the other day about research and devel- 
opment. Everyone talks about R&D and how Canada is 


lacking 1 in this area. The argument of this particular attic 
is that our problem is not in research, that there is not, 
lack of basic research in Canada but really in the develo, 
ment and further on down the road. The ideas are there aj 
maybe the technical knowhow but the problem is gettiy 
those ideas into production. That is where we fall dow 
Do you have any views on that? 

Mr Lazure: I agree with that. Certainly our universiti 
are full of basic research and many professors are involved 
all kinds of very good problem-solving things. Definitely t 
problem is in getting that into industry and that is probab 
the difficulty of many research and development cone 
They do not last because they cannot make a dollar on thi 


Ms M. Ward: Different skills are needed, as you ha’ 
proven. 


Mr Lazure: It is a difficulty because every develo 
ment guy wants to do the best job possible, which ends \ 
costing a fortune, so those kinds of projects run wild wit: 
out funding and will never make it to product if they ¢ 
not live through that stage. We have recognized that ar 
that is why we are definitely looking towards a produ 
facility. As we bring our products through the prototyy 
stage and work out all the bugs, that is the expensive pai 
Then you get it into production, which is another job to d 
but you need to get through that. That is certainly whe, 
government can help industry bridge that gap and get in 
the new industries. 


Ms M. Ward: How does your link with McMast 
University work? Could you describe that briefly? | 


Mr Lazure: It is very nice. If we could have the sar 
link with the University of Western Ontario, it would t 
good but maybe it is something you could look into. Iv 
dustries definitely need the link with universities. The nic 
thing about this is that you get a university account ar. 
have fantastic facilities. You can use the machine shops- 
not that we do not have our own—X-ray technology, CA. 
scans and all sorts of development tools that are not avai. 
able to you as a little company. It is a terrific foot in tk 
door. I can get all kinds of tubing, Teflon tubing and a. 
kinds of stuff there. I would have to buy $100 minimum — 
I bought it in any other store at a reasonable price. The 
are all little things but they add up to a really winnin 
combination in making a company. 


Ms M. Ward: So that is something we should pursue 


The Chair: I would like to thank you for appearin 
before this committee and for the insight you have give 
us On your company and how it is performing here i. 
Ontario. The committee will recess for five minutes. 

The committee recessed at 1057. 
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LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The Chair: We will resume with the London cnn 
of Commerce. As all members have your written brief i. 
front of them please leave some time at the end of you 
half-hour presentation for questions. For the Purposes 7 
Hansard, please identify yourselves. | 















Mr Thomas: My name is Bryan Thomas. I am the 
ast chairman of the board of the London Chamber of 


urrent chairman of the board. On behalf of our more than 
000 members of the London business community and our 
nard of directors, we thank the committee for this opportu- 
ity to have our views regarding the Ontario budget heard. 

The London Chamber of Commerce has some very 


| Mr Laughren’s recession-fighting approach, as he has 
alled it, rather than a fiscally responsible one, could not 
2 in our view further off the mark. The more the govern- 
ient attempts to fight this recession by injecting capital 
thich it clearly does not have, the slower will be the re- 
overy from this recession. Certainly the lesson learned by 
he federal government in the early 1970s and 1980s 
jould be heeded. It is well known that governments 
hich attempt to spend their way out of recessions simply 
save a debt-ridden legacy. 

The Ontario government is demonstrating that it has 

e understanding of the emerging one-world marketplace 
nd the need for Ontario to be competitive in that market- 
lace. This budget is accelerating the perception in interna- 
onal circles that Ontario is a poor place to conduct business. 
‘y creating a business climate that is not conducive to 
enerating a reasonable profit, the result will be less in- 
estment from companies already located in Ontario and 
ertainly much less from companies considering Ontario as a 













__ In particular, we believe the timing of this budget is poor. 
‘he business community here in London is well on the 
ad to recovery from the recent recession—and you notice I 
aid “recent”; we believe there are significant signs that we 
te recovering—by means of normal economic processes. 
this budget has been a kick in the stomach to that recovery, 
) our view. Just as business confidence was growing, un- 
ertainty regarding the future business climate has returned. 

_ Perhaps the most startling of all is the government’s 
pparent inability to understand the simple realities of the 
rorld of the 1990s. It seems to think we can build a wall 
round Ontario and exist in a vacuum. In our view, what 
he government must do is provide an economic environ- 
nent which is conducive to attracting investment from 
round the world. Instead, it is virtually saying, “Please 
ike your money elsewhere, we don’t want you in Ontario.” 

_ At a time when most other governments in the world 
te moving towards a society of individual freedom and 
2sponsibility—save the USSR as of yesterday, I might 
ddd—in Ontario we seem to be moving towards greater 
ind greater government control. In this climate business 
ill surely look elsewhere. I think there has been lots of 
vidence of that since the government brought down its 
udget. Jobs will continue to disappear. 
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commerce and here today with me is Jim Etherington, the . 





The London Chamber of Commerce believes the On- 
tario government will be forced both to significantly raise 
taxes in the coming years—that is, existing taxes—as well 
as to create new taxes to achieve the objectives outlined in 
the budget. Unquestionably, its economic growth projec- 
tions are too optimistic given the aforementioned climate. 
Already, both individuals and corporations are taxed too 
highly in this province. We find it difficult to compete with 
companies from the US and elsewhere. Our citizens con- 
tinue to shop in the US because Ontario goods are too 
highly taxed. Until we can bring our taxes in line with our 
other major international competitors we will simply con- 
tinue to lose market share and I think you know what that 
means for all people in this province. 

Those are some general comments. Let me give you 
some specific items contained in the budget that we have 
some concerns with. 

1. We calculate expenditures up over 13%. Throwing 
money at our problems is not the answer. 

2. We estimate the real deficit to be in excess of $10 
billion, possibly much higher if the optimistic growth 
goals are not met. This is assuming normal accounting 
procedures are followed and capital expenditure costs for 
those are included in the current budget. 


Mr Stockwell: Do not assume that. 


Mr Thomas: All right. 

3. It will be impossible to lower the deficit to $7.8 
billion by 1994-95 as originally announced without signifi- 
cant tax increases and new taxes. 

4. Incentives for investment in manufacturing will be 
removed in December of this year by the removal of the 
Ontario current cost adjustment. This will be a further dis- 
incentive to private sector productivity improvement and 
to investment in Ontario. 

5. The budget alludes to several retroactive pieces of 
legislation such as the wage protection fund and rent con- 
trol legislation. Ladies and gentlemen, changing the rules 
long after the game has been played further adds to the 
sense of uncertainty of doing business in Ontario. Every 
time the government does this kind of thing you create 
uncertainty and you are adding to the climate that people 
will continue to develop of saying, “Let’s go elsewhere, 
south of the border.” It will surely scare more business 
from the province. 

6. The fiscal irresponsibility displayed in the budget 
has added a huge extra burden on taxpayers due to the loss 
of our triple A credit rating and, of course, the resulting 
significant increase in carrying costs. 

7. The budget assumes the protection or creation of 
70,000 jobs. We estimate that less than 1,000 of these will 


be new jobs; the rest are what are being called protected 


jobs. These few jobs will be created at a very significant 
cost indeed. 

8. The 40% increase in surtax on higher incomes is a 
strong incentive to be less productive for many Ontarians. 

9. The 1.7 cents per litre tax increase on gas, which has 
already happened, and then the same increase in January, 
is certainly the final blow to the trucking industry in this 
province and a slap in the face to all drivers in Ontario. It 
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surely has exacerbated the existing transborder shopping 
problem as well. 

10. The tobacco tax increase of 1.67 cents per cigarette 
is a further blow to an industry that is already crippled. We 
certainly understand the health-related reasons but on the 
economic side it is a blow. 

11. The increase in the gas guzzler tax, which we know 
has been amended since it was first tabled, will still hurt 
area manufacturers such as the Ford Talbotville plant, al- 
though we know it will be to a lesser degree than origi- 
nally announced. 

12. We believe that funding for Ontario’s technology 
fund, the R&D superallowance and the manufacturing re- 
covery program are bones thrown to the manufacturing 
community, the business community. Candidly, if we 
thought the government would use this money to pay 
down the deficit we would ask you to keep it. 
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13. The surtax on corporate profits over $200,000 in 
January 1992 is an incentive to be less profitable, once 
again providing incentive to lower productivity rather than 
to improve it. 

14. Changes to the Mining Tax Act will discourage 
new mining ventures. 

15. The significant increase in spending on numerous 
social programs is simply not the answer to the social 
problems of the province. A better course of action would 
be to create a positive business climate which would result in 
growth, the creation of new jobs and more prosperity for all. 

In conclusion, the London Chamber of Commerce be- 
lieves that the government’s goal of sustainable prosperity 
is simply a pipedream, there will be less prosperity for all 
in Ontario. If the government wants more jobs, which is 
one goal we certainly have in common, then they must 
give us the freedom and the level playing field to produce 
and to compete with our international competitors. Given 
this incentive, the business community will grow and it 
will produce more jobs for this province. 

In short, for the sake of all Ontarians, the Ontario gov- 
ernment should keep its hands off the system of free enter- 
prise that has made this province prosperous, one that used 
to be the admiration of the rest of the world. In the strong- 
est of terms we urge the government to rethink this budget 
and to submit a balanced budget, a real balanced budget 
for this current fiscal year. Driving us further into debt is 
surely neither the answer to our current economic problems 
nor the foundation upon which a prosperous future is built. 

That concludes our formal presentation. We would be 
very happy to enter into a discussion with the committee. 


Mr Stockwell: There is one comment from the gov- 
ernment benches about the high credit rating and the high 
dollar. I would like your thoughts on my thinking that it is 
related directly to the amount of debt or the amount of 
borrowing any government or province must incur. It 
seems to me that if we are always going offshore to bor- 
row we must keep our interest rates higher to get the 
money. If we are keeping our interest rates higher it simply 
drives up the value of the dollar, and by going further into 


debt you are simply, using some of your terms, exaceiie 
ing the high interest rate/high dollar problem. 


Mr Thomas: We could not agree with you more, Nv 
Stockwell. We believe that at the root of all evil, in tern 
of our economic problems, are the high amounts of de 
governments at all levels are carrying. For God’s sake, I! 
us look at the federal government, the kind of spendir 
that went on in the 1970s and 1980s. | 

You know that 38 to 40 cents on every tax dollar c¢ 
lected by the feds is going to pay for the deficit. I know tl 
Ontario situation is far less than that, but all we are doir 
is pushing the panic button saying, “If you stay on th 
course you will never be able to afford the payments in tl 
future. You will be as bad as the feds.” Nobody wants tot 
caught in that situation. Their hands are completely tie 
they do not have the cash flow now to do the kinds « 
things they would dearly love to do for the citizens of th 
country. If you go on spending more than you take in yc 
are going to drive this province into that very situation. | 


Mrs Cunningham: On your last statement, 
Thomas—either you or Mr Etherington—my colleagut 
on the other side of the room are going to be absolute] 
furious with you for talking about balancing the budge 
What kind of things, let us say to manage in a more respons 
ble way, can the government do? What kind of solutior 
do you have? At the same time I would like you to tal 
about social programs because some of us, not myself, bi 





certainly others, get accused of not caring. Perhaps yo 


can talk about balanced budgets and just what kinds ¢ 
things we should be looking at in the year to come. 


Mr Thomas: Let me first respond by saying that w 
believe the balanced budget is a must across all sector 
including social programs, but also those things given { 
the business community. I talked about some of the incer 
tives in our presentation being offered to the business con 
munity. Fine, cut those as well, but we would like to se 
cuts across the board. 

In the area of social programs, I think many times th 
business community is unfairly felt to be heartless. That : 
not our view at all. We just believe in responsibility. Ww 
believe that if you have too much incentive for people t 
live off the social system, like all human beings we are goin 
to try to take that course. We are very much in favour of. 
safety net there for people who genuinely need it. We d 
believe, however, that some of the requirements for gettin 
funding from the government should be more stringen 
that these things have to be more carefully looked at. 

By no means are we advocating that those program 
for poor people and the people who really are in temporar 
need of help should be affected. Should they be judicious]. 
looked at to make sure only those that really need th 
support get the money? Yes, but we believe the opposite i 
happening: that a gravy train mentality, if you would, i 
being created. We are human beings; we are going to tak 
more and more advantage of it, if we can, right across a 
sectors. 

Jim, do you wish to comment? 


Mr Etherington: Only that one of the ways of balance 
ing budgets obviously is to reduce costs in many differer 
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reas. The cost of government is one that is of concern to 
\l chambers in the country and to our chamber, and we 
pok with interest at the plans by the federal government to 
ap increases in salaries. Over the past few years they have 
ctually reduced the growth of government. But we do not 
2e in the current budget any intention to reduce the size of 
ie Ontario government or to cap the increases in costs of 
1e provincial government. We think that was something 
iat was missed and it should have been in there. 


| Mrs Cunningham: I have recently returned from Vic- 
yria, British Columbia, where there were great discussions 
bout which countries we were going to be able to borrow 
‘om. The Japanese community was well represented and 
formed us that they own about $55 billion. I am just 
yondering what your thoughts are when it comes to inter- 
st rates. We keep hearing the criticism. How does it 
ork? Would you like to enlighten us as to our federal 
ebt, and what can be done about it other than cutting it 
nd getting rid of it, and where do we get the money from 
pay it back? 
Mr Thomas: From taxpayers ultimately, and that is 
ye real crime of what is happening at the federal level and 
why we so strongly believe the province has got to learn 
‘om that lesson in history. Clearly they cannot handle the 
mount of debt; they are going to have to keep borrowing. 

| If you look at a straight operating cost, minus the feds’ 
arrying costs of their very large, approaching $400-billion 
ebt they actually have about a $10-billion operating sur- 
lus, but it costs them about $40 billion in interest, thus the 
30-billion publicized figure you hear so much about. That 
; going to happen to Ontario if we keep spending, spend- 
1g. The only way to pay it is to borrow more. Sooner or 
iter somebody has got to pay for it out of operating costs. 

_ Mrs Cunningham: How do our interest rates go 
own then? 

The Chair: Excuse me; I have got to go on to Mr 
amison. 

| Mrs Cunningham: I can fit it in somewhere else. 





Mr Jamison: Thank you for taking the time and making 
ne effort to come here today to make your presentation. 
You have given a very specific, physically responsible ap- 
‘roach to the whole question of the budget here today, 
Ithough I would like to point out that this government had 
in $8-billion shortfall without any new spending, and we 
te, in fact, in the worst recession in 50 years. 

You have been in possession of the budget since, I 
vould imagine, late April and obviously you have been 
tudying it and you have made a number of recommenda- 
‘ons in a general sense to us. You have also indicated in 
‘our document that, and I will read it back to you, “In the 
itrongest of terms we urge the government to rethink this 
judget and submit a balanced budget for the current year.” 
120 
| It leads me to a question and I have asked this same 
uestion to a number of your colleagues who have repre- 
ented chambers of commerce. I was saying that you have 
een in possession of the figures and so forth and you are 
alling for a balanced budget in the current year. It would 
1ean a lessening of expenditures at this point of $9.7 billion. 
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Seeing that you have the information and have had it since 
April, I would like you to be specific in where you, as a 
chamber of commerce, feel that $9.7 billion worth of cuts 
can be made. 


Mr Thomas: I think, in the same answer I gave to 
Mrs Cunningham, that right across the board, in all areas, 
we are calling for the government to cut in all departments. 
We would like to see you start with reducing the number of 
civil servants, reducing the bureaucracy, all departments. 


Mr Jamison: I understand that. I am sorry if I have 
left myself vague because I am asking for specifics here. 

Mr Thomas: I am giving you a specific answer. You 
can take 10% right across the board in all departments. 
You see, governments love to grow. They love that power, 
but this money belongs to the people, all right? And the 
people are fed up with paying taxes right across, munici- 
pal, provincial and federal. What we are saying to you is 
start that ball rolling in reverse. It is a great big snowball 
rolling down the hill and if you do not start rolling it back 
the other way, it will keep getting bigger and bigger. Start 
with the business community, start taking some of the stuff 
away in your budget that you are offering to the business 
community. We will be first in line to take our cuts, but we 
want everyone else to take their cuts as well. 


Mr Jamison: You are talking housing, you are talking 
everything. 

Mr Thomas: Everything. 

Mr Jamison: Okay. Would it be fair to say that the 
transfers that were paid to municipalities, which reflect 
very directly on your own members in the area of munici- 
pal taxes, is an area that should be cut by 10% and shifted 
again to the municipalities, because you have just finished 
saying, “across the board”? 

Mr Thomas: I am very much aware that the federal 
government has reduced its transfer payments to the prov- 
ince and the province is therefore forced, unless it wishes 
to really increase taxes, to reduce payments to the munici- 
palities. Yes, we are calling for all three government levels 
to stop having that ball get bigger and to start having it get 
smaller. Yes. 

Mr Jamison: So you are asking for a 10% cut to mu- 
nicipal transfers. I just want to be clear on that. 

Mr Thomas: As long as all other areas are also re- 
ceiving cuts. I am not looking for selective cutting, Mr 
Jamison. We are looking for cuts across the board. So if 
you are saying, “The London Chamber of Commerce is in 
favour of cutting in one specific area,” no; we are in favour 
of cutting in all areas. 

Mr Jamison: Education? 

Mr Jamison: Yes. Across the board, absolutely in ed- 
ucation. We have made this presentation to the London 
board of education. They are also on a spiral of spending 
and an environment of increased students and less bucks 
coming from governments. They have to cut back too 
across the board. Yes. 

Mr Winninger: Certainly the civil servants are pro- 
ductive members of the economy. They contribute to the 
economy in terms of the taxes they pay, and some people 
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have argued that the US is following us in coming out of 
this recession because of the lack of public sector spend- 
ing; but aside from all of that, in the short term, are you 
going to have hospital bed cuts? Are you going to have 
schools closed? 

Mr Thomas: Yes. 

Mr Winninger: Are you going to see municipal prop- 
erty taxes for people on fixed incomes go up if we adopt 
your model? 

Mr Thomas: You see, we are all living beyond our 
means. That is exactly what we are saying. It is money that 
we do not have that you are spending. You are mortgaging 
the future to subsidize today’s living. That is what we are 
opposed to. Yes, across the board, we all have to learn to 
live with less because it is not there. 


Mr Winninger: It seems to work in Germany. 


Mr Kwinter: Mr Thomas, in representations that have 
been made to us virtually every chamber of commerce has 
echoed to some extent what you have said. On the other 
hand, when labour and some of the other groups make their 
point, you are perceived to be the enemy. The feeling is 
that you are not paying your fair share of taxes, that in fact 
the taxes you are paying as a proportion have been reducing 
regularly. We heard that this morning. The feeling is that if 
business and the wealthy would pay their share, everything 
would be fine. What do you have to say about that? 


Mr Thomas: Let me just say that the greater question 
is ability to compete. You can go ahead and put greater taxes 
on all the corporations in this country and in this province 
if you wish; all they will do is go elsewhere where there 
are safer tax havens, frankly. If you do not make Ontario a 
good place to make a profit for companies, they will go 
elsewhere. Candidly, that is what they will do. There will 
be those that stick around because they believe in this 
place. Like it or not, business is all about making a profit, 
and if they cannot make one in this province, they will go 
elsewhere. 


Mr Etherington: Just to add to that, in my other life I 
work for London Life Insurance Co. We provide group 
benefit policies to about 16,000 businesses in Canada. The 
greater percentage of them are in Ontario. We are one of 
the first to be told if a company plans to cease doing 
business or to reduce its numbers of employees. We started 
noticing in January a dramatic increase in the numbers of 
companies that were notifying us that they no longer plan 
to continue doing business in Ontario. One of their first 
questions was: “Do you have a firm in Tennessee that you 
can refer us to? Do you have a firm in Buffalo you can 
refer us to?” So we started going back and questioning 
them: “Why are you closing down? Is this the free trade 
thing? What is kicking in here?” The answers were always 
three: increasing levels of taxes, increasing levels of gov- 
ernment bureaucracy and increasing intrusion by the pro- 
vincial government, and that is why they are leaving. 

Nothing conclusive, of course. I know that the province 
of Ontario is doing studies, Stats Canada is doing studies, 
trying to isolate the absolute numbers of these movements 
taking place and the reasons why. We are convinced that 
the reasons we are hearing are the right reasons. 
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Mr Thomas: It is not just the companies; the citizen: 
the same people who are in here complaining to you th 
the corporations are not paying their fair share of taxes ar 
off shopping in the States every weekend because they d 
not want to pay their taxes as well. Candidly, for all p 
ple, for so-called rich people, the poor people and eve 
body in between, we have to have a system here in whic 
taxes are reduced so that they will buy products that ar 
made in this province; they will not go across the borde 
companies will not be shipping off to Mexico or the US 0 
elsewhere. That is what makes the world tick, folks. 

Mrs Sullivan: I would like to proceed with anothe 
question. One of the things you have alluded to in you 
brief relates to the confidence for future investment that i 
undermined by this budget. You have mentioned a coupl 
of areas where there has been enormous uncertainty cre, 
ated by this budget and by policies that flow through gov 
ernment action as a result of the budget. You hav 
mentioned that the OCCA was changed in midstrean, 
without notice and without consultation and has aired 
affected manufacturing capital investment. You havi 
talked about retroactive legislation in housing and labour, - 

One of the other areas that I see as environment critic 
for our party relates to environmental legislation and regu: 
lations which have either been postponed—whether it if 
pollution control or waste management issues—or there 
has been such uncertainty created that business people are 
not making decisions about adding pollution contro 
equipment or their investment capital has been taken righ| 
off the table. I wonder if you could talk about how rule 
changing in midstream and the uncertainty that it has cre. 
ated has affected business and industry in your community, 


Mr Thomas: Absolutely. Nothing could be more dev: 
astating. The business community thrives on knowing. 
what the future is going be all about. They are not going tc! 
spend millions of dollars on new capital projects or 7 
into whole new areas of any other kind until they ca 
count on the future, 10 and 20 years down. That is how 
they get their money back. Take a look at what is happen- 
ing in the stock markets and financial community today 
across the world because of what is happening in Russia. 
The instant things are uncertain, the business community 
stops everything because they know it takes 10 and 20 
years to get their money back. Nothing could be more 
injurious to business than to change the rules retroactively, 
because suddenly you create a climate in which they say: 
“My gosh, I better not do this in Ontario. What kind of a 
law are they going to come up with now that will catch me 
for something that I thought was legal last year and now! 
they are saying it wasn’t?” 
1130 


Mr Etherington: And new costs creep in. One that 
you perhaps are not familiar with is part of the Ontario! 
auto insurance act which was passed last year. There was 4. 
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Clause put in—and Mr Kwinter would be familiar with this, 
one. To fund the cost of the new Ontario Insurance Com-| 
mission there would be a levy placed on insurance compl 
nies. At that time it did not apply to life insure 
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ympanies, it only applied to the auto insurance companies 
subject to the act. 

In January this year the life insurance industry was 
tified that they too were to pay costs towards the On- 
rio Insurance Commission retroactive to last June, after 
idgets, of course, had been set for 1990 and the costs of 
‘oduct had been passed on to our customers. You add that 
a number of other things and the point that we make is, 
ease do not do that any more. It is difficult enough to 
ay in business without any more of this stuff. 


The Chair: Your comments will be noted. 


| UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA 


| The Chair: The next group is Rev Susan Eagle and 
ev Peter Scott. For the research staff, could you say if 
yu are coming as individuals or representatives of the 
nited Church? You have 15 minutes for your presenta- 
yn. Leave some time at the end if you wish for questions 
om the three parties. Identify yourself for the purposes of 
ansard. 

Mr Stockwell: I take it you are Peter. 

_ Mr Scott: I am Peter Scott. I will start the presenta- 
n. We represent today the London Conference Church in 
ciety Committee of the United Church of Canada. Just 
iickly to explain what that means, the London conference 
? the United Church covers eight counties in southwest- 
n Ontario plus the district of Algoma. Only God knows 
hy the district of Algoma is connected to the eight coun- 
es down here, but anyway, eight counties starting with 
ssex, going west to Oxford, Perth, Huron, Lambton, etc, 
iat chunk of property. 

We are here to present a position based on policy of the 
nited Church of Canada and the policies of the London 
onference. Those policies are arrived at through a repre- 
smtative democracy similar to the governments of Ontario 
ad Canada. Local congregations elect representatives to 
resbyteries. Those presbyteries elect representatives to 
ie annual meetings of the conference and the conferences 
ect representatives to the national body. Those elected 
presentatives formulate the policy for the church. 

I want to distribute some copies of policy on econom- 
s, both the national policy of the United Church of Can- 
ja and the regional policy of the United Church of 
anada, one on one side, one on the other, that has been 
yrmulated over the last 59 or 60 years and reiterated from 
me to time. This is not to say that every member of the 
ited Church would agree. As in any democracy, there 
re those who agree and those who disagree, but in the 
1ethod that the church has chosen to formulate its policy, 
iese are the policies that have been formulated by that 
rocedure as I have outlined it. 

I am not going to read what you have got; I am sure 
ou can do that while I am talking. Being a preacher, | 
now people read while you talk. I will talk and give you a 
hance to read the stuff. During those years the United 
‘hurch has gone on record calling for some of the follow- 
ig things that you will find outlined there: guaranteed 
anual adequate income, fair pay for a day’s work, a just 
raring of the country’s resources, progressive taxes based on 
icome and wealth rather than on consumption, full employ- 
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ment and job security. That is national policy. It has enun- 
ciated that and reiterated it over and over again since 1932. 

Locally during the last 10 years meetings in the London 
conference have voted to support the social assistance rate 
being brought up to at least the poverty line and increases 
in the minimum wage so that those working at least make 
as much money as designated by the poverty line. 


Ms Eagle: We make our presentation to you today 
with two very clear perspectives. One, that this is a tough 
economic time, that tough decisions have to be made eco- 
nomically; and second, that Canada and Ontario are a re- 
source-rich land with much more than enough wealth to 
provide an adequate income and lifestyle for all its citizens. 

First, the economic reality: We acknowledge that the 
provincial government has a very difficult task in making 
budget decisions. Much of the present economic problem 
is a result of the current recession, cutbacks in federal 
transfer payments and the very unwise federal decision to 
give a further blow to the Canadian economy through the 
free trade policy and the GST. These problems have not 
been caused by the provincial government, so we sympa- 
thize with the provincial government in the decisions that 
it has to make. 

On the other hand, we recognize that this is a country 
with resources and opportunities. As a church, our spiritual 
vision offers us the hope of a future with full employment, 
community-based economic development, adequate and 
secure incomes and shared benefit of resources that are 
protected and renewed, not squandered and exploited. 
Therefore, as a United Church delegation, we applaud and 
encourage those budget initiatives that are the means to 
support that vision. 


Mr Scott: We affirm the philosophy underlying the 
provincial budget, at least I will quote a part of it that we 
want to affirm anyway, where it says on page 86: “The 
central goal of the Ontario government’s economic strat- 
egy is sustainable prosperity.... A prosperous society must 
provide high levels of employment in well-paying, high 
quality jobs. Prosperity must be environmentally as well as 
economically sustainable. It must also be socially sustain- 
able, which requires that the costs and benefits of economic 
change be shared fairly.” 

We affirm that. We affirm the budget’s wage protection 
fund in this light and the increased spending for retraining 
and literacy programs, the funds directed to interest relief 
for farmers and the settling of land claims for aboriginal 
peoples. As the United Church, we support the additional 
initiatives of 10,000 new non-profit and co-op housing 
units and the additional funding for social assistance reform. 
We support the decision to increase the deficit rather than cut 
social programs during times of extreme economic hardship 
in the province. We do not see the advantage of making 
things worse. 


Ms Eagle: We have said the things that we want to 
affirm, but there are a few other things that we would like 
to say that are concerns. As a national United Church, we 
are on record as supporting economic policies which place 
the needs for employment and wellbeing of people and 
sustainability of communities ahead of the free movement 
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of capital. We therefore call on the provincial government 
not only to espouse the philosophy but to put in place 
economic policies which make the eradication of poverty 
and homelessness priorities in Ontario spending and social 
programs. I say that from the perspective too of being a 
community development worker working with families 


that are on social assistance and knowing that people do - 


not make it to the end of the month on the incomes that 
they have. 

Specifically, to put those policies in place would mean 
increases in social assistance that would bring rates to at 
least the poverty line and indexed to the cost of living. We 
just heard a presentation from a group that talked about 
some kind of gravy train. I do not know what kind of 
world they are living in, but there is no gravy train for 
those who are on social assistance. Social assistance is still 
way below the poverty line. Increases in social assistance 
have been to deal with the increased numbers, but they 
have not increased the number of dollars in people’s hands 
who are on social assistance. 

Further increases in minimum wage, fairly and justly 
recognizing the labour of workers but also addressing the gap 
that is continuing to grow between the richest and poorest 
of Canadians and Ontarians. 

Another recommendation would be further increases in 
the provision of not-for-profit and co-op housing to ad- 
dress the real crisis in housing, one that is keeping people 
on waiting lists for two years at a time while thousands 
more are engaged in daily battles with cockroaches and 
landlords, not necessarily in that order. 
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We also propose a further involvement in job creation 
programs but through community-based economic initia- 
tives that allow for new models of ownership and control 
including private, government, joint venture, employee 
and community owned. 

And another recommendation that we make is a twin- 
ning of social policy and economic planning through cabinet 
committees, interministerial initiatives and with the inclusion 
of community people in that decision-making. 

I want to say a word about revenue because I am sure 
someone is going to say, “Well, if we are going to do all that, 
where is the money going to come from?” Certainly, it should 
come from the rich, especially the ones that are getting 
richer all the time. We affirm the tax changes that have 
been made in the budget. The raising of taxes for those 
with incomes over $84,000, the dropping of taxes for those 
with the lowest incomes. We affirm the initiative the gov- 
ernment has taken in setting up a tax reform commission, 
but we remind the government that the United Church, for 
many years, has been on record supporting progressivity 
of taxes based on income and wealth, rather than on con- 
sumption, so we would not support further increases in 
sales tax. We support the elimination of tax avoidance, the 
placing of a greater share of the tax load on corporations, 
and since 1982, our regional United Church conference 
has supported a policy of an excess profits tax on banks. 

These are the matters we wish to bring to the commit- 
tee. The two of us are here also as people who represent 
not only the United Church but those who personally work 





with those who are hurting, those who are struggling. We 
through the church, have been pushing for increases ir 
food banks, but knowing that is only a Band-Aid, that a 
some point somebody has to bite the bullet and take seri: 
ously the plight of the thousands of people in this provi 
who are going down the tube. 

We are a resource-rich country. We have the means t 
provide that kind of lifestyle for people, if we decide it is; é 
political priority. | 

Mr Sutherland: It is a pleasure to see both of you 
here. I know both of you have been very active in the 
community in dealing with housing i issues, poverty issues, | 

You were here for the previous presentation. They indi- 
cated that we should have balanced the budget. Could you 
give us what you think the impact would have been with 
the people you deal with on a daily basis if we had é 
balanced budget as the presentation had asked for. \ 

Ms Eagle: Genocide. You would simply have people 
dying. I mean, you have people now who cannot feed their 
children at the end of the month. And also, if you do not 
provide the kind of income that people need in the first 
place to feed their children, then down the road you are 
paying huge increases in health costs, and all kinds of 
other costs to make up for the damage you have caused. 
There is no way to make up for the damage done to chil- 
dren who cannot eat, and I see them daily. They are ni a 
figment of the imagination at all. 


Mr Phillips: Back on the revenue side, what worries 
some people is the country: The federal government is 
bankrupt; like it or not, it is bankrupt. And there are some 
who worry that even to sustain our current level of Services 
may be difficult unless we get economic activity going. I 
know it is fashionable to say, “Tax the corporations.” But if 
you double the corporation taxes, take twice as much from 
them, it is still only, perhaps, $3 billion. Double the | 
and I am not sure that many corporations are left here. No 
one disputes the immense needs out there, but is the 
United Church at all concerned, perhaps, about the funda- 
mental economic future of the country, and any recom- 
mendations you would have for us if you are concerned? If 
you are not, fine. | 


Mr Scott: Of course we are concerned about the eco- 
nomic future of the country. But economics is not separate 
from the human future of the country and the environmen- 
tal future of the country, and we think that those things all 


have to be connected and worked on together. 

Mr Phillips: Of course. 

Mr Scott: And what we hope, what we pray for as a 
church, is that we do not lose the vision that we think this 
country once had of a place where we care for people—not 
just poor people, all people; and that business and industry 
and everybody would share that vision and work toward’ 
that same goal. We are not discounting business or the 
needs of business. We want those people to be treated like} 
people and have them treat everybody else like people. 

Mr Stockwell: It is hard to know where to begin, pe 
tually. How can you suggest to me—for social develop-| 
ment and economic fairness or vision, I forget the words. 
you used—that you would increase the tax on corporations 
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pe feel they are being overtaxed right now? Create a tax 
at if you make too much money and become too effi- 
ent, you get taxed? Do you think, maybe, you are taking 
ie incentive out of the economic, the free-market system 
do business here? 

Ms Eagle: No, not at all. I think if you look at some of 
ie material that is being produced by the Fair Tax Com- 
\ission, you will find they have well documented the fact 
p it does not take incentive away from business to be 
xed. Neil Brooks has prepared numerous papers looking 
just exactly that. To suggest that corporations are being 
nfairly taxed is not realistic. 

We have a growing gap in this country between rich 
ad poor. That also has been well documented. Those of us 
ho have been out on the street for a number of years have 
sen it, but now the economists are documenting it. In the 
st 10 years Canada added eight more billionaires. We 
ave one of the highest billionaires per capita rate of any 
restern country. There is something very, very wrong with 
eople who have affluence crying, when there is none to 
9 around for those who cannot eat at the end of the 
ionth. Personally, I am getting awfully tired of being told 
,at rich corporations cannot afford to share the wealth that 
iey have unfairly taken from the rest of the members of 
his country. 

Mr Stockwell: I guess I am personally getting of- 
snded by people suggesting that people who make money 
ave unfairly taken it. 

_ Ms Eagle: They have. 

Mr Stockwell: That is bogus in my opinion and an 
rgument that does not even deserve comment. Not being 
salistic? I think you are the one that is choosing not to be 
valistic. The next question— 

The Chair: No, there is only one question there. I am 
prry that the time has run out. 


Mr Stockwell: Unfairly taken! What a bunch of bunk. 


| The Chair: We appreciate your presentation to this 
ommittee. 


Mr Stockwell: It is like they stole it. 


















































N’AMERIND (LONDON) FRIENDSHIP CENTRE 


| The Chair: The last group for this morning’s session 
rill be the N’Amerind (London) Friendship Centre. For 
1e purposes of Hansard, please indentify yourself. You 
rill have 15 minutes for your presentation. Try to save 
ome time at the end, if you wish, to have the committee 
sk questions. 


Mr Dockstader: My name is Thomas Dockstader. I am 
1e executive director of the N’Amerind Friendship Centre, 
t the North American Indian friendship centre, in Lon- 
on. We are one of 24 native friendship centres throughout 
1e province of Ontario and we belong to what is called the 
Mntario Federation of Indian Friendship Centres. 

We are the largest native service agency in the city of 
ondon, meeting the needs of native people in the areas of 
ommunity liaison, community development, day care, 
hildren’s programs, criminal court work, family court 
vork, and starting this fall, our own secondary school. 
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We support, and in most cases we assisted the startup 
of, all six of the following native agencies: Atenlos Native 
Women’s Anti-abuse Centre; No Kee Kwe Occupational 
Skills Development Inc.; Native Inter Tribal Housing Co- 
operative; First Nations Housing Co-operative; and two 
native women’s organizations in London. 

We have a complement of 20 full-time staff members. 
With our summer youth employment programs, we em- 
ploy up to 15 part-time staff members. Our core staff, the 
administrative arm of N’Amerind, employs six staff mem- 
bers, with funding coming from the Secretary of State of 
the federal government. Our program staff receive funding 
from two primary ministries of the Ontario government: 
the Ministry of Community and Social Services and the 
Ministry of the Attorney General. 

For our newly-created secondary school, we are in a 
partnership agreement with the Ontario Federation of Indian 
Friendship Centres, the Ontario Ministry of Education, and 
the Board of Education City of London, under the direc- 
tion of the secondary school pilot project of the Ministry of 
Education and the Ontario Federation of Indian Friendship 
Centres. Funding for the school has come from the London 
board of education and our own funding from the 
N’Amerind Friendship Centre, with a small grant from the 
native community branch of the Ministry of Citizenship, and 
that again comes through the Ontario Federation of Indian 
Friendship Centres. 

N’Amerind is directly accountable to the entire London 
native community, which sanctions all programs and services 
annually with the election of a 12-person board of directors. 
Our annual operating budget is just under $1 million a year. 

We are here today to speak in support of the London 
native community, which has a total population of approxi- 
mately 7,000 native people. While many of us have citizen- 
ship in the eight first nations of southwestern Ontario, we 
are also comprised of Metis people and citizens of many 
other first nations, Inuit people, and what you call the non- 
status native people. 

At N’Amerind we make no distinction among native 
people, except to state that we will serve all native people 
in London regardless of any government designations. Our 
people will eventually choose for themselves how they wish 
to be represented politically. That is for them to decide. 
The delivery of services is what our people expect of us at 
N’Amerind. All of our programs and services started because 
our people wanted and needed these programs and services. 
When other agencies became necessary, our people expected 
N’ Amerind to help and assist in whatever way we could to 
create those agencies. 

We have been in existence for 16 years. Today we are still 
in the process of creating new entities to serve our people. 
We at N’Amerind applaud the government of Ontario’s 
continued and increased support for our people who have 
their homes in the city of London. We must implore you, 
though, to share more of the revenues which derive from 
our shared inhabitation of the land you call Ontario. 

We are pleased about our shared experience called the 
Sweetgrass Secondary School, but N’Amerind had to bor- 
row money to pay for the portable schoolroom which will 
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shortly house 25 native students. To date, the Ministry of 
Education has contributed quite a bit of free advice, but no 
capital dollars and no operating dollars. We do not wish to 
dwell on the negative, but how does anyone say positively 
that native students attending schools in the London city 
schools have a dropout rate of 80%? We believe that 
Sweetgrass Secondary School will achieve better results. 
But it also takes dollars to build and operate a school. 

We anticipate that with the purchase of the building, 
which we have done, plus the site plan preparation, which 
the city has imposed on us, we will require $150,000 in 
capital. We will need at least two native education support 
counsellors, plus operational support, totalling $200,000 
annually. 

The Ministry of Education simply has to do better. 
Before N’Amerind and our two sister friendship centres in 
Sudbury and Fort Erie even got consideration for funding for 
our secondary schools, the Ministry of Education commit- 
ted over $500,000 of the $1 million in the demonstration 
pilot project fund to first nation territories. 


We have no quarrel with first nation territories. We 
have a problem with designating your favourite Indians. 

Let N’Amerind be clear here. We want Ontario to stop 
making the mistake of ignoring the needs of urban native 
people who, by the way, make up over one half of the total 
native population in Ontario. 

In London alone, the aboriginal population is more than 
the combined population of all eight southwestern Ontario 
first nations. We must not be overlooked in the grand 
scheme of the Ontario government’s statement of political 
relationship with first nations. 


Likewise, our people are suffering from the lack of op- 
portunity, and are in need of healing from their own people. 
So while the Canadian government discontinued our drug 
and alcohol abuse counselling unit, the government of On- 
tario has to consider what it costs to house and feed a 
native man or woman in its prisons, compared to funding 
N’Amerind and other friendship centres to help prevent 
our own people from sinking into despair that ultimately puts 
them in your costly and non-rehabilitative jails. Our drug and 
alcohol program would cost $90,000 annually and we pledge 
to serve our people and your people equitably and justly. 

Finally, we have a joint proposal for consideration for 
your government from N’Amerind and Atenlos, the native 
women’s anti-abuse agency. We propose to operate a na- 
tive inmate liaison program totalling $129,000, to help our 
native brothers and sisters who are incarcerated have hope 
for the future so that we can save you some space and 
money by reducing the native population in your jails, 
which our people now inhabit to the point of over 50% of 
your jails’ population. We can help our own people with 
trained native professionals in all fields, from administra- 
tion and management to counselling to education to court 
workers and more. 

If you are committed, as you say you are, to aboriginal 
peoples’ right to self-determination, you can share the rev- 
enues which you reap from the resources which we share 
with you and dedicate those revenues to funding the efforts 
of native social agencies such as N’ Amerind. 













On behalf of N’Amerind Friendship Centre, we wis 
you the wisdom which the creator gave all of us to se 
some value in what we have shared with you. 


Mr Kwinter: I just wanted a clarification. On the bot 
tom of page 5, you say that the native population makes w 
over 50% of the total jail population. Is that accurate? 


Mr Dockstader: Yes, it is. 
Mr Kwinter: That is throughout Ontario? E 


Mr Dockstader: Yes. I believe 52% is actually wha 
the stats point out. Your own government did a survey an 
looked at the population. 


Mrs Cunningham: Thank you for your brief. It wal 
most informative. You have updated me considerably as ti 
the centre and what you are doing. Maybe it is off topii 
but I am wondering how successful your Sweetgrass Pie 
school program has been—the day care centre. 


Mr Dockstader: We now have space for 32 kids. Wha 
separates it from other day cares is its unique resource centre. 
where the kids are taught their traditions. This is integrate; 
into the system so that, in addition to them having their basic 
needs taken care of, they are also reinforcing their identity 
Currently, Ojibway and Oneida are taught to them. 


Mrs Cunningham: How many children are in ther 
now? 


Mr Dockstader: There are 19 right now. 


Mr Winninger: You heard perhaps the chamber 0! 
commerce here earlier suggesting that we can wipe ou’ 
spending, we can wipe out the deficit, we can wipe out the 
$48.5 million that we have allowed in the budget for set: 
tling land claims, for negotiating self-government and im: 
proving the quality of life for our reserve and off-reserve 
urban people. 

I am just wondering, in terms of a statement of political 
relationship, what good that is if you do not get some kinc 
of social and financial support to build your economic 
infrastructure for improving the quality of life of native 
people. Where would you be in terms of our recognition o/ 
your sovereignty and building up a state of independence 
if we were to wipe all that spending out? 


Mr Dockstader: We have been suffering that from the 
federal government also which argues the same basic thing! 
“Well, we can do all these wonderful things,” but the bottom 
line is that when socioeconomics are affected, it affects out 
people first. j 

Whenever it comes time to talk about sovereignty, self- 
determination and self-government, our people are talked 
to last. In this particular case, it was very courageous on 
the part of the Ontario government to take the stand which 
it basically did, which was to support our people in the 
times when you also have that $9.3-billion deficit. That 
indicates to us there is some hope for our people in that we 
are mentioned first and foremost among top priority in the 
Ontario province at a time when it is not in your best 
interests to do that. It is probably relatively unprecedented 
and we are pleased with that initial effort. 

However, there is obviously a long way to go because 
we need the support not only of government, we also need 
the support of industry, we need the support of chambers 
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‘commerce, to understand that our people are so far __ bad times, we are still at the bottom and we need help. We 
ywn on the socioeconomic scale that we have kids inthis _ need all the help we can get. 


ty of London living in the sewers. If you talk to me about The Chair: Thank you for appearing before the com- 
yur socioeconomics and how that is eventually going to _ mittee. This committee will recess until 1 o’clock. 
ad to a wonderful re-emergence of business, more jobs THO GoTniittee renseee tai 1505 


id things like that, I will tell you that in good times and in 
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AFTERNOON SITTING | 


The committee resumed at 1305. 


UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE 
WORKERS OF CANADA 
The Chair: We would like to call on the United Electri- 
cal, Radio and Machine Workers of Canada to come forward. 
You have one half-hour. Try to leave a few minutes at the end 
for each party to ask questions on your brief. If you would 
identify yourself for Hansard, then you can begin. 


Mr Barry: I am Dick Barry, national president of the 
electrical workers union. Grigg Snyder is chief steward at 
the ABB plant here in London. Jim McCurdy is president 
of the local here in London at the ABB plant and a member 
of our national executive board. We represent the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of Canada. 

We are a national Canadian union-of some 12,000 
members, most of whom live in southern Ontario, but with 
membership in Quebec and Alberta as well. UE represents 
workers in the electrical and electronic industries as well 
as a broad range of other manufacturing segments. Our 
members produce products ranging from small and major 
appliances to heavy electrical industrial equipment, small 
to heavy electrical power equipment right from switches to 
large motors, turbines and power transformers. 

In fact, our membership here in London at ABB pro- 
duces a range of electrical power transformers and capaci- 
tors for industry and Ontario Hydro. We also represent 
workers producing electrical wire, communication equip- 
ment, air conditioning, foam and plastic products, as well 
as steel products from auto parts and drive shafts right up 
to the largest diameter pipe for the oil and gas industry. 

The Ontario government had a choice in the last budget. 
The options were clear: to back the monetarist, anti-working 
people policies of the federal government or to provide some 
relief from those policies. We believe the government has 
made the right choice: to fight this made-in-Canada reces- 
sion and provide some small measure of protection for the 
workers who are the victims of both this cyclical downturn 
in the economy and the federal government’s disastrous 
economic policies. 

We think this budget, and in particular the deficit, must 
be seen in the context of the current economic situation. 
This recession is undoubtedly the worst to hit the province 
since the Depression of the 1930s. Job losses in the prov- 
ince have totalled 214,000 in the first year, two and a half 
times the number of jobs lost in the first year of the 1981- 
82 recession. Ontario’s rate of job loss has been over twice 
that of the national average. In fact, Ontario job losses 
account for 80% of the national job losses. 

Unlike previous recessions, this time the majority of 
the job losses are permanent and due to the decisions of 
United States corporations to partially or completely close 
down their operations here on a permanent basis. The 
manufacturing sector has been particularly hard hit. 

This comes as no surprise to us, since we, along with 
the rest of the labour movement and our allies, predicted 
that the free trade agreement would have that effect. In the 





absence of tariff barriers and faced with an over-value 
Canadian dollar, the head offices of many transnational 
have reduced or eliminated their Canadian operations 
They have relocated their production closest to their larg 
est market or in places such as the Sunbelt or Mexi 
where they can profit from subsistence wages. 

These pullouts have had predictable effects on many do 
mestic small and medium-sized businesses. Business bank 
ruptcies during the first five months of 1991 were up 1169 
compared to the same time in 1988, prior to free trade. : 

At the same time as they have created the condition 
for massive job losses, the Tories have also cut back o1 
transfer payments to the provinces. This year alone, thi 
capping of transfer payments will cost Ontario $1.6 billior 
in direct revenue lost. As well, they have cut back the U 
program so that many more people must resort to socia 
welfare much sooner, after being laid off work, than be: 
fore. The net effect increases the burden of social spendin, 
borne by the provincial government precisely at the tia 

; 





I 





when provincial tax revenues are dropping due to the un: 
employment creation policies of the federal government. | 

The electrical products industries, in which most UE 
members work, have been particularly affected by the re- 
cession and the combination of economic policies impose¢ 
by the federal government. According to Statistics Canada 
figures, since June 1989 employment in Ontario’s electrical 
products industries has dropped from about 81,600 people 
to 61,300, a drop of about 25%. | 

Due to the high value for weight, the small appliances 
segment is particularly vulnerable to free trade, since 
transportation costs do not significantly inhibit relocation 
of production. The figures above bear out this explanation. 
Similarly it is no coincidence that our wire and cable seg- 
ment is not suffering as much, since wire is relatively 
heavy for its value; therefore, transportation costs signifi- 
cantly inhibit companies from taking full advantage of 
their liberties under the free trade agreement. | 

The job losses in the major appliance sector are due 
primarily to the high-interest-rate, monetarist policy of the 
Tories. About 40% of the market for new major appliances 
is tied to housing starts, which are highly sensitive to inter- 
est rates. Replacement of existing appliances accounts for 
the other 60%, and there too families hesitate to borrow 
the money needed to replace worn-out refrigerators and 
stoves when interest rates have been so high. 
As well, imports as a percentage of the Canadian mar- 
ket have nearly doubled in the last two decades. The fed- 
eral Ministry of Industry, Science and Technology 
estimated prior to the FTA that due to the shorter produc- 
tion runs in Canada, a tariff of 12.5% would be necessary, 
to allow the Canadian industry to survive. With the lifting 
of the tariffs, job losses have occurred as predicted. On the 
other hand, the electrical industrial equipment segment has| 
suffered somewhat, but not to the same degree, due to the. 


relative stability of its major customer, Ontario Hydro. 
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We can see a definite pattern of job losses clearly re- 
ted to the free trade agreement and to the monetarist 
Jlicies of the Tories. 

The recent job losses forced on working people in this 
‘ovince by the Tories must be put in the context of the 
evious massive job losses during the 1980s, stemming 
om corporate restructuring in the two companies then 
yminant in the electrical industry in Canada; that is, Gen- 
al Electric and Westinghouse. GE, for example, em- 
oyed some 19,767 Canadians in 1979, the year its 
rategic plan was adopted. By 1986 this number had 
llen to 11,480 and the most recent figure available is 
911 for December 1990. 

GE was not alone in reducing its workforce in Canada. 
obertshaw, Sunbeam, Westinghouse and Fedders are but 
few of the companies which have taken advantage of the 
ifettered access to the Canadian market granted them 
ider the FTA to move their production to such places as 
entucky, Tennessee, the Mexican Maquiladora and Haiti. 

It is in this context that UE looks at the budget of the 
lew Democratic government of Ontario. We are pleased 
, say the budget does maintain a minimum level of social 
pending and provides some modest level of stimulus to 
'e economy. We do not think the deficit is excessive, 
ven the economic situation and Ontario’s long-term eco- 
omic potential. In fact, the deficit is low, relative to the share 
* spending, share of GDP and on a per capita basis, com- 
ared to other recent budgets of Conservative governments. 

As a share of spending, Ontario’s deficit is 18.6%, 
mmpared with 31.9% for the Alberta 1987 budget, 30.5% for 
e Saskatchewan 1986 budget and 20.2% for the federal 
991 budget. As a share of GDP, again, Ontario’s deficit, 
| 3.4%, is lower than Alberta’s was in 1987, which was 
9%, or Saskatchewan’s in 1986 at 7% or the last federal 
idget at 4.5%. 
| On a per capita basis, it is substantially lower than the 
‘eviously cited examples of budgets in those Tory juris- 
ctions. 

In effect, only about $640 million of the current pro- 
cted deficit is a result of increased spending. The rest 
‘sults from a combination of decreased tax revenue, both 
>rsonal and corporate, and increased social welfare and 
ealth costs related to the recession. 

Obviously, the provincial government cannot alter the 
ecline in its tax revenues from personal or corporate in- 
ame taxes without imposing major new taxation, some- 
4ing we feel would be counterproductive during a 
cession. Therefore, those who decry the budget deficit 
‘e essentially calling on the government to cut back on 
cial spending. 

_ To these corporate midwives of misery, we say, 
Where would you cut?” Social welfare spending, which 
_ its current levels only barely succeeds in protecting 
lose most vulnerable from starvation or homelessness, 
ad sometimes not even that? Or would you hack away at 
ealth care, thereby further eroding the quality of health 
srvices available in the province? Or would you have us 
it further into education? 

I know the corporate sector, in particular the corporate 
aders who sit on the boards of governors of such universi- 
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ties as Queen’s and Western, has been pressuring the gov- 
ernment for some years now to increase university tuition, 
perhaps even create a two-tier university system similar to 
the US. Of course, they always add that supplemental stu- 
dent aid will be provided to “those in need.” No doubt 
secondary education would be next on their list of targets. 

We hope the government will continue to resist those 
suggestions and keep post-secondary education both ac- 
cessible and affordable. It is important to working people 
and their children that a clear message be sent that post- 
secondary education is not only for the wealthy, and 
maybe a few token members of the deserving poor, but for 
anyone who has the desire for such education and the ability 
to participate in it. We support the Ontario Federation of 
Labour call for the government to eliminate tuition fees 
and to provide grants for necessary living expenses so that 
students do not graduate burdened by debt. 

We are also pleased to see that the government has 
allocated some money for social assistance reform, which 
is urgently needed. Given the federal cuts to UI, more and 
more of our members have been forced on to the welfare 
rolls. Although the amounts allocated for reform are not 
huge, we know they are significantly more than what 
would have been allocated under either a Tory or Liberal 
government faced with the same situation. 

UE members are also pleased to see the increased allo- 
cations for shelter beds and services for battered women 
and victims of sexual assault. 

The allocations for pay equity in the public sector are also 
a welcome indication that the government is proceeding on 
its promises of equality for women. We hope the govern- 
ment will ensure that the private sector proceeds with pay 
equity promptly. 

As well, the government’s decision not to cut back 
public service jobs and salaries sets an example to the 
private sector. It is a welcome indication of the NDP 
government’s commitment to the working people of this 
province that it resisted the urgings of the corporate sector 
and their poodles in Ottawa and refused to dump the burden 
of the recession on to the backs of workers. 

Our members are particularly pleased by the 
government’s allocation of $700 million for an anti-reces- 
sion program. The construction of roads and upgrading of 
public buildings will generate jobs in the electrical prod- 
ucts industry. 

We are also pleased to see the $48-million allocation 
for the Let’s Move rapid transit program for the greater 
Toronto area. We anticipate this will improve the demand 
for electrical equipment, both directly as inputs to new 
vehicles and transit facilities and in the construction and 
manufacturing processes. 

The $57-million manufacturing recovery program for 
small and medium-sized firms will also have a welcome im- 
pact on jobs in the electrical products industries, since many 
of the surviving Canadian-owned firms are small businesses. 

Of particular significance to our members was the an- 
nouncement of the 10,000 new non-profit housing units. 
Although by and large UE members do not live in non- 
profit housing, we expect this housing creation activity to 
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bolster the demand for the products our members make— 
motors, generators, electrical appliances, etc. 

We would like to see the government maximize the job 
creation impact of its spending on housing by establishing 
a strong Canadian procurement policy for the electrical 
appliances, fixtures and wiring which goes into housing, as 
well as the machinery used to construct it. If the govern- 
ment stipulated that the appliances had to be energy-effi- 
cient, that would likely stimulate some specialization in 
that production at the Camco plant in Hamilton, as an 
example. This would also help position that plant to meet 
the anticipated increase in demand for energy-efficient ap- 
pliances in the North American market as various jurisdic- 
tions take tougher energy conservation measures. 

If the government is serious about promoting this type 
of industry, it should announce such a procurement policy 
as soon as possible, since the non-profit housing construc- 
tion plans will have to take into account the fact that energy- 
efficient appliances—for example, refrigerators—trequire a 
differently shaped opening in the kitchen. 

We are pleased to hear the Treasurer announce that 
health care and education spending would be maintained. 
In the health care sector, similar to the housing sector, we 
think the government should maximize the job creation 
potential of its own spending by having a strong procure- 
ment policy regarding medical devices. Both Quebec and 
the Maritimes have more aggressive programs to support 
the medical devices industries than does Ontario. 

There is a total Canadian market of at least $2.5 billion, 
according to 1989-90 figures, in the medical devices sector, 
of which at least $1 billion is located here in Ontario. On 
average, 80% of this is spent on imported medical devices 
and equipment, and of that 70% is from the United States. 
That is a large chunk of money being spent which creates 
jobs in the US that we urgently need here. 

Even if Ontario medical devices industries were to meet 
-only the Ontario domestic market—that is, not producing for 
other provinces or export—we would stand to gain about 
7,000 totally new manufacturing jobs as a result of such a 
procurement policy in Ontario. As well, other significant 
indirect job creation spinoffs from this expansion could be 
expected. 

We have the skilled workers, many of whom are now 
unemployed. We have most of the necessary raw re- 
sources. We have the market base of a well-funded public 
health care system which is responsive to government de- 
cisions. We can expect an expanding market for medical 
devices due to the following factors: the aging population, 
the AIDS crisis and the trend to alternative site/home care. 
Why not make the effort to get the medical devices indus- 
tries off the ground here in Ontario? 

1320 

We think the steps involved would include the following: 

1. Establishing a centralized purchasing system for 
medical devices for all hospitals and other public health 
facilities. Many Ontario hospitals have a Canadian pro- 
curement policy, but are unable to identify Canadian-made 
goods. They get no assistance in that effort by the American 
distribution companies which have a stranglehold on the 
Canadian hospital purchasing process, since those same 
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American distribution companies are also competing Px 
ducers of medical devices. 

2. Establishing a rebate system, with a 10% to 15% a 
end rebate to hospitals on medical devices produced hei 
in Ontario. A 10% to 15% rebate provides a cushion suff 
cient to offset some of the economies of scale enjoyed b 
US manufacturers without making inefficient productio 
too attractive. 

3. Providing support and incentives to import substitu 
tion industries, both private and public sector. 

4. Supporting research and development in this strategi 
area. 

5. Insisting that any corporation which wishes to sell t 
Ontario publicly funded hospitals must locate a certai 
amount of production and R&D in Ontario. | 

Some may say such a procurement policy would con 
travene the FTA. However, currently Canada only export 
to the US about $100 million in medical devices, wherea 
our imports of such from it total at least $851 millior 
perhaps as much as $1.5 billion. Therefore, even assumin 
a negative US reaction, we have more jobs to gain tha 
lose by going this route and challenging the FTA. | 

The government should also establish a task force 
with participation from labour and the public health car 
sector, Ontario medical devices manufacturers and healt! 
care research academics, to come up with a plan to get thi 
sector off the ground. | 

It makes sense for the Ontario government to maki 
every effort to ensure maximum job creation spinoffs it 
the province for the large sums of public money spent o1 
public health care in Ontario. 

We are pleased to see the government increase its allo 
cation for various energy conservation and environmenta 
protection programs, including the municipal 3Rs program 
reuse, reduce and recycle. We hope the government will takt 
a number of measures to encourage the expansion of the 
environmental protection equipment industry in Ontario, 
Aside from the obvious benefits to the environment, whicl 
are important to UE members and indeed every trade 





try would also create new jobs, many of them skilled anc 
potentially well-paying ones. 

Having strict environmental standards is one way t¢ 
generate a need for various types of equipment and devices 
The stricter Ontario standards are, the more likely it is thal 
some Ontario manufacturer will identify a need for the 
product and produce that here. This will give Ontario man- 
ufacturers the edge in these products as other provinces 
and the US states enact tougher environmental standards. | 

The government should also provide supports and i incen: 
tives to those industries. If necessary, the government should 
expand the mandate of Ontario Hydro to include production 
of energy conservation products if the private sector does nol 
meet the challenge enthusiastically enough. Ontario should 
not forego the opportunity to have the jobs associated with 
the production of environmental protection devices and 
equipment merely because a domestic private sector manu- 
facturer may not emerge to take on that role, perhaps due to 
lower profit margins than they have become accustomed to. 
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gain, this is an area where concerted, swift action on the 
art of the government may both help us clean up the 


intarians. 

We also know that pressure is being exerted on a daily 
asis to force Ontario Hydro to drop its Canadian procure- 
\ent policy. We want to take this opportunity to urge the 
overnment to remain firm. Ontario Hydro’s procurement 
dlicy has been one of the stabilizing factors in maintain- 
ig what little remains of our electrical products industry. 
Ithough the on-site construction requirements of hydro 
eneration facilities ensure that some production will al- 
ays take place here, it is important that the government 
uarantee that the pre-manufactured inputs and parts used 
| Ontario Hydro facilities will also be produced here as 
iuch as possible. Most US utilities have similar procure- 
ient policies, which assist in the creation of vibrant elec- 
ical industrial equipment industries there. 

In conclusion, no provincial government has the tools 
) totally neutralize the impact of the disastrous economic 
dlicies of the federal Tories on the working people in its 
irisdiction. However, the Ontario government has at least 
ken a step in utilizing those powers it does have in a way 
‘hich benefits the general population. It is a welcome in- 
ication of the government’s understanding of the battering 
hich working people of this province have been through 
i the last several years. 

We look forward to the greater participation of working 
eople in the government’s decision-making process and to 
ie kind of creative and committed government actions and 
udgets that will provide for greater economic democracy 
1 the province. On behalf of my two brothers and our 
iembership, I thank you. 


Mrs Cunningham: We had a little bit of a talk before 
ie lunch break. I would like to thank you for some of the 
structive ideas you have put into your brief, especially 
‘ith regard to the medical devices industry. I share your 
iew on that. I am wondering if you can give us some more 
isight into perhaps some other areas where we can be 
lore competitive with regard to your industry, given that 
ou seem to know a lot about projecting the future here. 


Mr Barry: As an example, we have put in the issue of 
rocurement policies for Ontario Hydro. The facts are that 
iuebec has had a procurement policy in that province for 
number of years, which has caused many of the electrical 
‘anufacturers to locate there in order to sell to the province 
E Quebec. 


Mrs Cunningham: Could you give us an example of 
hat you mean by the Quebec one? 


Mr Barry: Turbines and generators. All the major 
ianufacturers in the electrical industry have plants in 
uebec. Whether it is Westinghouse, General Electric, 
sea Brown Boveri, all of them are located there. As well, 
iey have remnants of those plants here in Ontario. General 
lectric, as an example, used to employ some 5,000 people 
ist in the Peterborough plant alone. They are now down 
: something like 2,000 people in total, including all their 
laried staff. That is in the last 10 years. Westinghouse in 
amilton, which produced a wide range of products, had 
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some 5,600 hourly rated employees. They are now down 
to 620. 

Many of those products have simply disappeared or they 
have sold off chunks of their production to other companies, 
such as selling off all their power transformer businesses to 
Asea Brown Boveri. The electrical industry restructured prior 
to the free trade agreement. In preparation for it, General 
Electric, Westinghouse and others divvied up the market 
and decided who would produce which products and that 
they would not compete head to head, and they do not. 
Even though Westinghouse still has a motor company and 
General Electric has a motor company, they do not produce 
the same types of motors in competition with one another. 


Mr Sutherland: Thank you, Mr Barry, for coming here. 
I was particularly intrigued by some of your suggestions in 
terms of medical devices, the Canadian procurement pol- 
icy and how that would have an impact. It would certainly 
have an impact, I would say, on the community of London 
here in terms of the fine medical facilities we have here. It 
would seem to be a logical spot for putting them. 

I want to get into the competition area, because I sat on 
the agencies, boards and commissions committee, which 
deals with public appointments. The president of General 
Electric talked about the difference between plants here 
and plants in Mexico, the two plants General Electric has. 
He cited the example of how they had difficulties getting 
the plant going in Mexico. If there was a dishwasher line, 
they could send the dishwasher down and make the same 
one time after time, but he said that here and in the plant 
they have in Montreal he could send eight different models 
down, one right after the other, and it still could be done. I 
was wondering if you could comment in terms of your 
membership as to where you see industry going related to 
that, in terms of maintaining jobs for your membership, 
retaining jobs in the electrical parts industry. 


_Mr Barry: As far as the appliance industry is con- 
cerned—that is what you are alluding to with General 
Electric; it is the Camco plant we are talking about—General 
Electric produces refrigerators in Hamilton and Stokes. They 
used to produce similar products here in London and they 
went out of that business. They concentrated their dish- 
washers and their laundry equipment in the Montreal plant. 

You are quite correct. Jobs that are routine and can be 
done easily without training the Mexican workers will go to 
Mexico or they will go to the United States. That is exactly 
what the free trade agreement has allowed those companies 
to do. That is why those plants are established there now. 

I am not putting the Mexican worker down. I think we 
also have to also elevate their standard of living. What we 
are concerned about is dragging our standard of living 
down to their level without at the same time increasing 
their standard of living. As those Mexican workers are 
trained, more and more of those products, even the eight 
production lines you are talking about, will be facilitated 
from Mexico, transmitted to the United States and then 
imported here into Canada. That will obviously have a 
negative impact on the jobs of our members. 
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Mrs Sullivan: I am interested in the comments you 
made in your presentation relating to environmental pro- 
tection equipment. Clearly there is a sense that green can 
be gold and that there are real opportunities for the manu- 
facturing of pollution control equipment and other devices. 

One of the things that is problematical, however, is that 
the government in this budget has cancelled the Ontario 
current cost adjustment, which provided an incentive for 
the installation of pollution equipment devices, and has 
changed the way it approaches environmental legislation 
so that companies are highly reluctant to invest in the capi- 
tal equipment required to make advances in the area. | 
wonder how you respond to those problems which have 
been created by the government, rather than moving for- 
ward in a way that could solve the problems. 


Mr Barry: We are not suggesting the government has 
not done some things we are not in agreement with—far 
from it—but what we are saying is that we think the gov- 
ernment should be encouraged to provide incentives to 
Canadian-based industry, and particularly Ontario-based 
industry, to facilitate production and to enable those com- 
panies to grow jobs here in Ontario. 

As an example, a few years back under a Tory govern- 
ment when we were talking about a hydro line crossing 
Lake Erie, we intervened because at that point in time we 
were talking about exporting Ontario hydro across to the 
United States. At the present moment we are a net importer 
of hydro into Ontario. We get some from Michigan and we 
get some from the west as well, but overall we are a net 
importer of hydro. We also have the issue that within the 
next five-year period we are going to reach the crossover 
point where our consumption of hydro will outpace our 
ability to produce it. 

Mrs Sullivan: Do you concur with the policy on the 
abandonment of nuclear? 


The Chair: I am sorry, Mrs Sullivan, we have run out 
of time here. I would like to thank you for coming before 
this committee and we appreciate your comments. 


SEXUAL ASSAULT CENTRE LONDON 


The Chair: Charlene Foster, welcome. You have one » 


half-hour for your presentation. 

Ms Foster: I do not need one half-hour. 

The Chair: If the three parties want to ask you ques- 
tions up to that period of time, they have the right. Mrs 
Sullivan is already backed up with questions from the last 
presenter. Feel at ease and proceed with your presentation. 


Ms Foster: I will be brief. On behalf of the Sexual 
Assault Centre London, I first want to say thank you to the 
NDP government for recognizing the need and the impor- 
tance of services for those in our community who have 
been sexually assaulted. By increasing our funding from 
$80,000 to $340,000, we are beginning to be able to pro- 
vide more of the services which are so sorely needed. 

We have demonstrated in the past our ability to use 
funds wisely and to stretch them to amazing limits. Our 
direct service work has been done totally by trained volun- 
teers, who work on our 24-hour crisis and support line, 
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provide accompaniment to police, hospital or to court an 
provide in-person support for survivors of sexual assau 
and sexual abuse. 

The most frustrating aspect of the work of our volig 
teers and other community workers is the dead end the 
run into when they need to refer clients for long-terr 
counselling or therapy. For clients unable to afford the co: 
of private counselling, the availability of help is sorel 
lacking. The waiting lists are 6, 8 or 12 months for group 
and even longer for individual counselling. | 

With our new increase in funding we have been able t 
hire a full-time counsellor who will facilitate two therap 
groups as well as take on a full case load of individue 
clients. Our counsellor started a month ago. On her fin 
day of work she was faced with a waiting list of over 4 
women. She is now completely booked and the waiting lis 
goes on. We will shortly hire a second counsellor, a publi 
education outreach worker and a regional counsellor. | 

To accommodate our expanding staff and our clients 
needs, we have been able to move within the last month t 
new office space which more accurately reflects the qual 
ity of the work we have always done and which finall 
legitimizes in a tangible way women’s pain. 

Again, I want to say thank you for recognizing th 
widespread incidence of sexual assault, sexual abuse ani 
violence against women in general in our society, for rec 
ognizing the importance of the work sexual assault centre 
do and for giving us the opportunity to demonstrate ou 
ability to use funds effectively. | 

We will be back when budget time comes again. Thi 
is only the beginning of the crucial work which needs to b 
done. | 

Mr Sutherland: We are very glad to have you her 
today to point out, as we have had pointed out in just abou 
every community we have been in with these hearings, thi 
great need in terms of providing resources, and how this i 
only a start on the process tN is not going to meet all th 
needs. | 

Have you been able to access the current money al 
ready? We are finding out that is a bit of a problem. Yor 
said there was a waiting list of 40 before you hired thi 
counsellor. Now you have the counsellor and there is still ; 
waiting list. Where is the current waiting list at? | 


Ms Foster: I think she has only been able to taki 
about 12 full-time, one-on-one clients, plus groups, but i 
increases every day. Every day we get more phone calls. 
cannot say exactly what that waiting list is right now, bu 
that is just our centre. 


Mr Sutherland: Are some of those people on th 
waiting list being referred to other services, or do they al 
have waiting lists themselves? . 


Ms Foster: They are on other waiting lists at othe 
places as well. Someone may have to wait only a couple o 
months to get into our centre; again, someone else ma! 
have to wait six. They may be on a waiting list at Univer 
sity Hospital for a year. It is on and on. The thing is tha 
now we have a counsellor and are going to hire anothe| 
one, we are almost afraid to let it out because we know wi 
are going to be swamped with people saying: “You have‘ 
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unsellor now. We can get in.” The waiting list is just 
jing to multiply as soon as people know we have any- 
ing at all. 

Mrs Sullivan: I just want to clarify, Ms Foster, your 
ening statement. Did you say your budget has gone from 
10,000 to $340,000? What is the source of your funding? 
Ms Foster: The Ministry of the Solicitor General. 
Mrs Sullivan: Your entire budget comes from Sol 
2n? You get nothing from the region, nothing from the 
unicipality? 

_Ms Foster: We have private donations. We do not get 
ything from United Way any more. We had some fund- 
g from United Way for three years, but we do not at the 
oment. That is our major funder. We have smaller dona- 
ms from the community. 


Mrs Sullivan: It has moved in proportion from 
10,000 to $340,000 in one year. 


Ms Foster: Yes. 


Mrs Sullivan: What is the difference in your client 
take? 

Ms Foster: This has just started. The calls are increasing 
\ the crisis line over the last year. There was an increase 
1 59% of the number of calls to the crisis line. We just 
it the money, so we have hired one full-time person and 
the next six weeks we plan to hire two more and grad- 
ly increase our staff. So our intake has not increased 
imediately; it cannot just like that, but over the next year 
will as we get more staff to handle more clients. 
_Mrs Cunningham: To pursue that particular line of 
iestioning, although you have been promised $340,000, 
ju really have not received it. 


Ms Foster: We have some of it. We do not have the 
tal $340,000. 

Mrs Cunningham: How many staff did you have 
hen you had $80,000 as your budget? 

Ms Foster: We had two full-time staff. 

Mrs Cunningham: What is your plan on staffing? 

Ms Foster: We now have those same two. We have a 
ll-time office administrator and a counsellor. We are hir- 
g another counsellor, a public education outreach person, 
iucation person, and a regional counsellor as well. 

Mrs Cunningham: So for $260,000 you are going to 
re five people? 

_ Ms Foster: Yes. 

Mrs Cunningham: What will the rest of the money be 
ent on? 

Ms Foster: Part of it is being spent on our new location. 
Mrs Cunningham: That is what I needed to hear. You 
e paying rent out of that particular amount of money. 

Ms Foster: Yes. 

Mrs Cunningham: Are you going to be spending the 
oney basically on counselling, since that is where your 
aiting list is and where your referrals are going? 

Ms Foster: That is where most of the money will go, 
T services to survivors and for education. 
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Mrs Cunningham: What do you want me to do as a 
representative for London as a result of these hearings? 
What was the point? What are you coming here to tell us? 


Ms Foster: To tell you that we appreciate what we 
have so far, that we will use the funds wisely and that we 
will need more to keep on with this work, that this is a 
beginning. 

Mrs Cunningham: Do you work with other agencies 
in the city, like Women’s Community House? 


Ms Foster: Yes. 


Mrs Cunningham: And you will be pooling your re- 
sources that way as well? 


Ms Foster: Yes. We have referrals. 


Mrs Cunningham: I notice we will be hearing from 
Women’s Community House later on today and I think we 
are hearing from the London Family Court Clinic tomor- 
row. These are all psychologists. I thought there was an- 
other group as well, but anyway, thank you. 


Ms Foster: We all work together and refer to each 
other. There is the London co-ordinating committee on 
violence against women. 


Mrs Cunningham: I am interested in the money from 
the Solicitor General. You were quite successful. That is 
not where I would normally send people to get money, but 
you really did a good job on that one. From our point of 
view, I guess, and Kimble’s and David’s, maybe you could 
send us a copy of your presentation to the Solicitor Gen- 
eral so we can help others. 


The Chair: Thank you for coming before this com- 
mittee. We will take a 15-minute recess. 


The committee recessed at 1343. 
1400 


LONDON AND DISTRICT 
CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION 

The Chair: The next group we have is the London 
and District Construction Association. You have one half- 
hour for your presentation. Try to leave enough time for 
questions and answers from the three parties. To start off, 
identify yourselves for Hansard, then you may begin your 
presentation. 


Mr Romanuk: My name is Ken Romanuk. I am pres- 
ident of the London and District Construction Association. 
I also have a small design and build general construction 
company. 

Mr Dool: My name is Tom Dool. I am the general man- 
ager of the London and District Construction Association. 


Mr Romanuk: The members of the London and Dis- 
trict Construction Association extend to the task force their 
appreciation for allowing us this opportunity to make our 
presentation. 

We believe something is fundamentally wrong with what 
is happening in Ontario and needs immediate correction. 
With regard to the budget, it does nothing to improve the 
competitive position of Ontario’s businesses and only adds 
to an already bad situation by increasing taxes. Ontario is 
already the highest-taxed jurisdiction in North America. 
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It does nothing to help manufacturers of goods to be 
exported, a shortcoming for which the past Minister of 
Industry, Trade and Technology, Allan Pilkey, is partly to 
blame. The construction industry is the largest employer in 
the province, employing 12% of the workforce, and we 
could not get a meeting with our minister, Mr Pilkey. 

Nothing in the budget improves productivity either inside 
or outside the public service. The public service did not get 
better or more efficient; it only got costlier. Less government 
is essential if we are to be competitive internationally. 

Employers and employees, especially those in the con- 
struction industry, appear to be left out of the new partner- 
ship between business, government and labour. 

The NDP government does not understand business 
and does not realize that Ontario’s economy cannot absorb 
the social agenda Queen’s Park has dictated. 

The budget does nothing to stem the growing exodus 
of business out of Ontario and may be the final straw in a 
brain and talent drain that forces young entrepreneurs out 
of the province. 

A $9.7-billion debt that will grow to $35 billion in four 
years represents future tax increases of such a magnitude 
that Ontario will evolve as a welfare state, a stagnant, non- 
producing environment. 

The budget does nothing in terms of building and sup- 
porting enterprise, initiative, entrepreneurship and optimism 
for a stable future. 

With respect, there is no hope of a sustainable prosperity 
through helping those who choose to do less than their best. 

Let me attempt to make my point with a story involv- 
ing my family. My father was a simple man. He worked 
hard every day and he provided for his family on his own. 
He believed in an hour’s work for an hour’s pay; simple. 
He spent only what he could afford. He did not ask for 
handouts from the government or anyone else for what he 
could not afford. My father was a union member and an 
NDP supporter. He and my mother lived in their own 
home until he died at age 87. 

During his last years he became very confused about 
how the system rewarded scores of his work companions 
who had not saved. He saw those able and fit workers 
living off UIC. He saw people who could work choose to 
hold out their hand for others to fill. He saw them living in 
fully funded government seniors’ homes. 

Several years ago, because my parents were getting on 
in age, my father inquired about getting into this same 
old-age home. At the time, he could get in if he sold his 
home and turned the proceeds over for the government to 
draw off $100 a day until those proceeds were gone. Then, 
like the others, he could live off the government. He 
worked hard. He saved. The others did not. He had to pay. 
The others did not. 

Is this approach a source of sustainable prosperity? The 
government’s dedication to social assistance broke my 
father’s spirit. The NDP’s dedication to even greater social 
assistance is breaking the spirit of business people 
throughout the province. Why does the NDP strive to re- 
ward those who do not contribute? The youth of Ontario is 
quickly learning what it took my father 85 years to learn: 
Working hard and saving does not pay. These are sad lessons. 
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Prosperity begins in personal initiative. It grows j 
business allowed to profit and thrive and create more jot 
and is sustained only if governments do not spend mor 
than they earn so they do not have to tax the very breat 
out of the system. 

Social societies are collapsing around the world. Ar 
we in Ontario too blind to see the fallacy these countrie 
have realized? Please, reward those who work. Rewar 
initiative. Reward the discipline of those who want to sav 
and look after themselves, who choose not to hold out the’ 
hand for governments to fill. This province’s business pec 
ple need private enterprise wind in their sails, and th 
mood has been stilled by the negative initiatives by gov 
ernment. Business is floundering. I hope you see our poin 


Mr Kwinter: Mr Romanuk, as the president of th 
London and District Construction Association, how do yo 
see the immediate future for your industry in this area? | 


Mr Romanuk: Right now we are probably running- 
I do not have statistics, but from what we can gather w 
are probably running between 25% and 30% unemployment 


Mr Dool: We are running at about 30% unemploymer 
at this point. I think the worst part of it, though, is we ar 
running at about 40% capacity. In other words, our compe 
nies just do not have any work. There is no investmer 
going on in this area. One of the problems is the recessior 
but the other one is the lack of confidence that has bee 
created in the province. People are not parting with thei 
money to put into business. It is okay to put money int 
schools, and that is all great and wonderful. It is a stopga 
measure, and we appreciated every cent we got, believ 
me. But when that comes to an end, where is the rest of it 
Nothing has been created. There is no spinoff from thé 
kind of investment. 


| 

Mr Kwinter: What is your usual lead time between th 
time you know you are going to be working on a projec 
and the project starts? | 


Mr Romanuk: I have been in the design-build business 
and the average when I talk to somebody about building— 
I built for small businesses—generally was nine months 
from my initial conversation to when we put a shovel i 
the ground. 


Mr Kwinter: What I am trying to determine is you hav 
about a nine-month lead time, and things are very slov 
right now. Nothing is going to happen for nine months to 
year after it starts, because of that lead time that is required. | 


Mr Romanuk: Definitely, and I am talking abou 
small businesses. Large business would be much longer. | 
Mr Kwinter: You do not see any impact from th 
supposed recovery? | 


Mr Romanuk: What I see now in my own personé 
business is that all the small businesses I have talked ti 
have reduced inventories, have reduced people. They hav’ 
empty space. There is going to be that lag time before the 
start to hire back the people to fill their factories and inven 
tories to fill up the space they have, before they are going t! 
need new space. We represent generally the commercial 
industrial building business. Some of our members d 
work on high-rise buildings and parking garages and wha 
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ve you. We look at the work we are losing now in the 
ital end where projects have been stopped. Items that need 
ork in the apartment building business have closed down. 

Mr Phillips: You have answered that you do no residen- 
1. Do you follow the co-op area at all? Do you know that? 

Mr Romanuk: Yes. 

Mr Phillips: There is one thing I would just like some 
nfirmation of. In the budget there is a number that sug- 
sts that for each 10,000 units of co-op, and I gather the 
dget predicts they will construct 10,000 a year, there is 

annual subsidy required by the government of $15,000 
t unit each and every year for 10 or 15 or 20 years. 

Interjection: It is 35. 

Mr Phillips: Is that right? 

Mr Romanuk: On the geared-to-income housing, as I 
derstand it, on an interest rate that may be 12%, the 
vernment will subsidize that 12% down to 2%. So in 
fect everybody is picking up that 10%, plus there is the 
bsidy for the geared-to-income. I think there are people 
t there who do go out and work every day and work 
rd, but for whatever reason—they had to leave school 
tly to support their family. Who knows why? They 
ould be helped. I think we should help people, but I 
ink we are going overboard. 

10 

Mr Dool: In the budget I think there was a $1.3 billion 
using budget. This was an expenditure designed to en- 
urage housing, to increase the housing market and create 
bs and so on. But our calculations are very close to yours 
that the $1.3 billion is going to create a $150-million bill 
ery year that you are going to have to pay in taxes. That 
what we find offensive. You have eliminated the private 
musing sector, which would not cost me or you or Joe 
nith down the street a darned cent in taxes, because he is 
erating on a marketplace basis. He is going to charge 
nat he can get. Yet the government in its wisdom has 
yw taken over the whole housing market. We have co-op 
Ping coming out the kazoo, but we are never going to 
op paying for it. When is it going to stop? 

Mr Phillips: I just did not know the numbers. The 
imbers in your opinion are correct. It is about $150 million 
year for each 10,000 units and it goes on. 

Mr Dool: Yes. Who is going to pay that? 

Mr Phillips: This follows up with my colleague. As I 
ive said to many groups, the comments on the budget are 
ce forecasting the weather. Some groups say, “Listen, it’s 
problem.” Others say, “It’s a great budget.” We will only 
1ow in about a year. I think the government is assuming the 
onomy is starting to move, that we can sustain deficits 
l infinitum. 

Your organization—you have partially answered this— 
ould be very close to the ground in terms of sensing an 
onomic recovery. Are you beginning to see the turn- 
ound? Are your clients beginning to talk to you now 
out building, albeit in a few months? 

Mr Romanuk: No. I foresee this winter a lot of the 
dustry’s small firms that made it through last winter 
inking that as always in spring construction was going to 














get better—it has not got better. They are still struggling. I 
see them either closing the door or going bankrupt this fall. 


Mr Stockwell: What I find most offensive about this 
budget—I should not say “most offensive”; one of the 
most offensive items within the budget, besides the never- 
ending debt which they take pride in pointing to about 
fighting the recession and not the deficit, is their glorious 
projections of growth in this province in the next few 
years. I think 3.4% was the growth rate; inflation would be 
about the same. They are up around 7% in growth. Then they 
came in with a 10% increase in spending per year. What 
do you think about those kinds of numbers? If they are not 
achieved, then clearly you either increase the deficit even 
greater than they have called for or you increase taxes? I 
would just like to hear your comments on the growth rate 
that they are speaking about. 


Mr Romanuk: I am not an economist by any means. 
Quite frankly I read the paper and see what I have and make 
my own judgements. Where we are in Ontario, we do have 
a very good workforce, a very productive workforce, but I 
cannot see with some of the policies that are being pro- 
posed that we are going to have businesses moving here to 
take advantage of our workforce and our standard of living, 
and we do have a good standard of living in Ontario. 

Today when I picked up the Report on Business in the 
Globe and Mail, I read through it. I look at our partnership 
between what they call business, government and labour, 
and the taxes we are projecting, succession taxes and what 
have you, and turning over private enterprise to the workers. 
It reminds me of two things. 

One, you people are all politicians and I admire you for 
being that, for doing that. A lot of time you take abuse and 
you also get a lot of pats on the back. But you are elected 
as leaders to run the country and the general public. Now 
owners of businesses run their businesses and they have 
employees working for them. They are there as the guiding 
principle of the business and they have employees work 
for them, similar to the government with the elected people, 
running it for the people. 

What I see the NDP doing is that it is saying that in this 
partnership it is going to tax the living hell out of the 
owners, take the money and give it to the workers to oper- 
ate better than the owners who were there in the first place. 
It reminds me of being in school—it is the first time I 
thought about this; I have not had time to talk to Tom 
about it—in one course, I think it was in philosophy, you 
had to read the book called Animal Farm, and boy, it is 
there working; right now we are living it. 


Mr Stockwell: One quick question: That was a very 
good analogy. It should be required reading for the govern- 
ment. Why have you in your industry basically opted out 
of the rental market all together; as brief as you can get. 


Mr Romanuk: I am not in that business, but I can see 
what— 


Mr Stockwell: I assume you represent the construction 
association or the people who are in that business. Why 
has everyone opted out? 


Mr Dool: Because you cannot make any money. 
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Mr Romanuk: If you cannot make a return on your 
investment and if buildings need repair and you have to 
repair them and you have to get your money back—if you 
put money out, you want to get something back for it and 
you are just not getting anything back. 


Mr Stockwell: And co-operatives have filled that void, I 
assume. 


Mr Romanuk: | do not think so. We are talking about 
high-rise buildings. 

Mrs Cunningham: I would like to ask a question with 
regard to the future. ] am hoping something is going to hap- 
pen. I do not know what it is. With regard to apprentice- 
ship training in your industry, is there anything happening? 
Can people find placements? I have just come back from 
British Columbia where they have engaged in a very pro- 
gressive program, totally changing their delivery system of 
education. I am wondering what you think here, what is 
happening. 

Mr Romanuk: I will turn this over to Tom, because we 
have been working on this. 


Mr Dool: They are in the process now of changing that 
delivery system in Ontario also, coming up with some very 
far-reaching and noble ideas based on the British Columbia 
system. The fact of the matter is, though, in relation to 
apprenticeship, the two programs they have introduced into 
the secondary system are all great and wonderful and will 
work in busy times where there are placement areas for 
those students to go to. Today there are no placement areas. I 
happen to be chairman of the local apprenticeship committee 
and I have 20 kids on my list. We refuse to take any more 
because we cannot give them any kind of reassurance that 
they will get to work. There are 20 kids on that list who 
have been on it for eight months and will continue to be on 
it for at least another six. 

What the future holds in terms of apprenticeship for the 
majority of people in construction is they are now facing the 
employment equity program that you are bringing down. 
We will find that of the 20 people who applied, 18 will drop 
out because they cannot get an apprenticeship. 


Mrs Cunningham: Which has been the pattern for 
about the last decade in Ontario. 


Mr Dool: Fairly. 


Mrs Cunningham: You talk about a vision. You should 
know the Toronto-Central Ontario Building and Construction 
Trades Council made a presentation to this committee. They 
were also talking about co-operative housing and the kind of 
incentives, but I should underline that it also said, “There is a 
very important role for the private housing market and the 
question of affordability is an issue that has to be addressed 
by this government and by the private housing sector.” 

They went on in section 7 of their brief—you can have 
my copy if you want to see what your colleagues are saying. 
Their title was, “NDP Budget Good For Construction 
Workers.” I said I came from London, Ontario, and I did 
not expect that was what I would hear, so you have not 
disappointed me. I am glad there are people on this com- 
mittee from other parts of Ontario who know that things 
are not equal right across the province and that we in 


"time of the budget. You talked about investment decision 


southwest Ontario are having a very difficult time in tl 
construction field. I do not know about your company, b 
I bet it is not doing wonderfully well, Mr Romanuk. | 

Mr Romanuk: No, it is not. We have gone, probab’ 
in the last 16 months, from an average of 15 people ¥ 
have had for a dozen years to three people. | 
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Mr Sutherland: Thank you for coming before tt 
committee today. I just want to address a couple of con 
ments. First of all, you say that business is foundering an 
you leave the impression that business is foundering since tf 


I think we had clearly seen a downturn in investment dec 
sions long before the budget came down. We were in 
recession caused by many factors. High interest rates an 
free trade certainly have to be included in the whole pic 
ture. You said you could not get a meeting with the form 
minister, Mr Pilkey. Are you referring to the London grou 
or are you speaking of the Ontario group? 

Mr Romanuk: | am talking about the Ontario group. ‘ 

Mr Sutherland: Okay, the Ontario group. 

Mr Romanuk: The Ontario representative, yes. 

Mrs Cunningham: I am glad you asked, Kimble. 

Mr Sutherland: I wanted to know that. I guess it | 
just the sense I get that your presentation is saying, “Thi 
budget i is the one that is stopping all the development fror 
going on,” and I think we need to clarify that. 

Mr Romanuk: No, you are wrong. It is not just you 
budget. All you are doing is piling on an already ba 
situation. 

Mr Sutherland: Okay, so you are indicating that ya 
think we are part of the problem. | 

Mr Romanuk: You are a part of it; you are not all b 
yourself. | 


Mr Sutherland: Are the anti-recession projects yo 


mentioned providing some employment to some of you 
people here? | 


Mr Romanuk: Yes, they are. 


Mr Dool: There is a small amount of employment goin 
on here. We are one of the areas, though, that is declareda 
being well-off so we do not get a hell of a lot anyway, bu 
we get a few. | 

Mr Romanuk: | am sitting here and I am saying, let’ 
watch our spending. But quite frankly, if we did not hav 
that work now, there would be a lot of other companies i 
a lot of dire straits. 

Mr Sutherland: Despite what you think of the overal 
budget, is the anti-recession good for the time being? | 

Mr Dool: The $700-million anti-recession amount: I 
that the amount you are referring to? 


Mr Sutherland: Yes. 
Mr Dool: That is broken up into some smaller numbers. 
Mr Sutherland: That is right, over the entire— 


Mr Dool: About 20% of that went to pay equity ant 
employment equity programs, sir. Now that is counterpr 
ductive to anything. , 
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Mr Sutherland: No. 

Mr Dool: Yes sir, you check your numbers. 

Mr Sutherland: No, the $175 million— 

Mr Dool: No, not to finance the program, to finance 
iployment equity within the projects. 

Mr Romanuk: Let me just explain what has hap- 
ned. 

Mr Sutherland: Go ahead. 


Mr Dool: There is $3 million going in our area alone 
it has employment equity attached to it. None of the 
ntractors can bid for it because they cannot fill the bill. 

Mr Romanuk: What we are saying and what Tom is 
ying is that these projects that require the employment 
wity are probably adding about 20% to the capital costs 
get the employment equity to work. So if you have a 
mpany, to make it work—mine worked great. I have a 
ench Canadian, my wife. 


Mr Sutherland: I would be interested in seeing any 
the documents that came forward. I was not aware of 
s employment equity part as part of it. What was sup- 
sed to be part of it was high-priority projects that could 
t going right away in terms of the fact that they could be 
ne this year to have the most impact in the worst time. 
at was the focus area for the priorities of the anti-reces- 
n. I am not aware of this other. I would be interested in 
»ing information on it. 

Mr Dool: Most of which were education projects, 
rrect? 

Mr Sutherland: Education, colleges, hospitals, roads. 

Mr Dool: Now you have said, “The money is there, but 
u won’t get it till 1994.” So I have to pay more educa- 
n taxes locally to pay for the interest on that money; is 
it correct? 

Mr Sutherland: No, sorry. That is separate. That is the 
inistry of Education announcement for future expansion. 


Mr Dool: Is that not a part of the $700 million? 


Mr Sutherland: That is separate from the anti-reces- 
m, Sir. 

Mr Romanuk: The one thing I would like to point out 
that for years and years the construction industry, the 
)CA, the Council of Ontario Construction Associations, 
: road builders, have said to governments, not just yours, 

governments: “Let’s not spend money on government 
djects when the place is booming, because you’re going 
be paying top dollar. Spend your money on roads and on 
vernment buildings in commercial downturns.” We have 
vocated that. We have said that for years. 

Mr Sutherland: So I guess what you are saying is 
u would have wished that in the good times there had 
en some surplus so the money could go in right now and 
» would not have as high a deficit. 

Mr Romanuk: Yes, you are quite correct there. 

Mr Winninger: Just a very short question for clarifi- 
tion. I can accept that the construction industry depends on 
id prices and on interest rates and supply and demand. 
wiously the recession would have quite a heavy effect on 
ilding. It is this intangible thing you call loss of confidence 
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that I have a problem with. We have not heaped on taxes in 
this budget because it was a time of recession. 

If you take our operating deficit compared to other 
provinces, hive off the capital deficit and just treat the 
operating deficit, we have the lowest per capita in Canada. 
In other countries such as Germany, Sweden, Japan, they 
have a very advanced and enhanced social safety net and 
worker protections and yet they are incredibly competitive 
and productive. So I am having difficulty knowing why, 
simply because we have enhanced our social programs to 
deal with recession, that somehow impacts on business 
confidence. The two can go hand in hand; they do not have 
to be exclusive. ; 

Mr Romanuk: I am not sure I can answer your ques- 
tion the way you want an answer. Our debt is not as great 
as perhaps that of the other provinces; I do not know. I 
know we are going to be catching up to them very quickly 
at the rate we are going. You ask about business confi- 
dence. I will put my glasses on and go through my notes, 
but along with the budget some of the things that you are 
throwing at investors, like rent control, the labour law re- 
form you are proposing, the minimum wage, tax reform, 
all of these things are, for someone investing or coming from 
out of country or wanting to invest newly, detrimental to- 
wards that. 

Mr Winninger: We heard from the building trades 
council in Toronto yesterday and they said they are all 
ready to work. 

Mr Romanuk: Sure they are ready to work, but there 
are no jobs. 

Mr Winninger: Within the rent control. 

Mr Dool: Mr Winninger, we need jobs to work at. 

Mr Romanuk: I want to work. 

Mr Dool: Our industry depends almost entirely on in- 
vestment. 

The Chair: I am sorry. Time has run out. We appreciate 
your attending this committee. Your remarks will be taken 
into our report. . 

Mr Romanuk: The only job I have now is I am taking a 
guy and reducing his business by two thirds. That is what 
has happened to his business. 

1430 


WOMEN’S COMMUNITY HOUSE 

The Chair: The next group we have coming forward 
is the Women’s Community House; Ms Jan Richardson, 
executive director. Welcome to the committee. You will 
have one half-hour in your presentation. Try to keep some 
time at the end for questions and answers from the three 
parties. 

Ms Richardson: Actually I only asked for 15 minutes, 
SO WOW. 

The Chair: We can always go to that length. 

Ms Richardson: Do not worry. I am just looking at my 
notes here and it is no problem. 

I would like to thank you for the opportunity to present 
to you this afternoon. As I was introduced, I am the execu- 
tive director of Women’s Community House, which is 
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London’s transition house for abused women and their 
children. I have been with the agency serving as the execu- 
tive director for the past seven years, and the shelter has 
provided service in our community since 1978. 

As a way of introduction to what I would like to speak 
about today, I will apologize and say with regret that I am 
unable to speak towards the entire budget but will look 
specifically at the budget and the financial implications as 
they affect women in our community and specifically the 
issue of violence against women. 

The provincial government, both past and current, has 
made a significant commitment to looking at wife assault 
services beginning in 1985. Those initiatives have been in 
the form of financial incentives to transition houses and 
other agencies operating in our community, as well as a 
significant increase in the funding available for public edu- 
cation and awareness. As was expected, this has meant a 
dramatic increase in the level of services required in our 
communities. 

I think that certainly in 1985 the advocacy groups indi- 
cated that the funding available would not be enough to 
meet the needs in our community and that we really were 
opening Pandora’s box by broadening the services available. 
That is exactly what has happened throughout the province 
and throughout the country. As the public awareness cam- 
paign and services have expanded, thousands of women 
are coming forward now indicating their victimization. 

In addition to that, we have begun to become more 
aware of the impact of violence in the home, by the effects 
of violence on children who witnessed violence. We are 
looking more into the needs of the services required to 
assist the men who are being abusive, and in scratching the 
surface of this issue and in learning more and more about 
it we have begun to learn how to ask more questions of the 
victims and are coming up with more complex questions 
as women and men begin to speak about their experiences 
as adult survivors of childhood sexual abuse and their vic- 
timization through sexual abuse. 

As a result of all that, we are at a place in our commu- 
nities where we are virtually overwhelmed. Historically 
Women’s Community House has turned away one woman 
for every one we have taken in, and that has been what we 
have operated on for many years now. At this point in time 
in our evolution, we are now turning away two women for 
every one we take in. When we say turn away, we do the 
best we can. We have a grant available from the Ministry 
of Community and Social Services to transport women to 
shelters outside the community, so we are not abandoning 
them to the city streets when they are fleeing violence. How- 
ever, the eight shelters in our area have been full all summer 
and there is absolutely no place for these women to go. 

Women’s Community House several years ago recog- 
nized the need for an additional facility and has now 
embarked upon building a new transition house for Lon- 
don under the joint federal-provincial program called Proj- 
ect Haven. This program was intended to allow for capital 
financing through the federal government and operating 
financing through the provincial government. 

The commitment that was made from the federal gov- 
ernment was $480,000 to build a 30-bed new construction 


facility. The project right now is estimated at $1.6 millio 
There is just a little gap there. Our organization h 
launched a fairly significant fund-raising campaign that, ; 
itself, is probably a little overeager. ; 

I think the reason I am providing some of this histo; 
right now is to look specifically at the initiatives that we 
announced in the new budget and to look at some of tI 
implications that will have, not only on the organization 
Women’s Community House but in an expanded sense. 

In the announcement of May 8, 1991, of the wife a 
Sault initiatives we were pleased to see that transitic 
houses would receive a significant increase directed 
shelter services. I would like to point out that at this tim 
towards the end of August, we have not seen those it 
creases and have had no indication from the Ministry ¢ 
Community and Social Services as to when we will se 
those increases coming forward. Regrettably we based 
lot of our financial calculations and services on the Propose 
increases and have yet to see those. I understand that wi 
come forward, so I am optimistic that in the next two montt 
we will see some of that $1.9 million being released | 
services. But in the interim I need to point out that this he 
caused significant difficulty for our own agencies as Ww 
implemented new services based on these increases. 

In addition, specifically relating to the announcemer 
that was made, it was announced that $12 million woul 
be available for new shelter beds for battered women an 
their children. Again, this money has not been released t 
the public and there has been no indication as to how th 
money will be allocated. 

For Women’s Community House right now, we are at 
point where we have to go to tender very soon. With a $1. | 
million budget we were very hopeful, given this new an 
nouncement that was made in May, that there would b 
some recognition that the $480,000 allocated from the fed 
eral government was insignificant to meet the needs of | 
30-bed facility, and that there would be some consideratio, 
and allocation to our shelter. | 

I would like to point out that regrettably we have hai 
no response back from our communication to the ministr 
and continue to be asked to wait a little bit longer for th 
government to make some decision about how those fund 
will be allocated. 

So hear my thanks for the announcement. I think thi 
announcement indicates the commitment and awareness 0 
the current government of the needs of our facilities. Bu 
also hear my plea to say that we would like to see hoy, 
those funds are going to be allocated at a local level a 
soon as possible because it has a dramatic impact on ou 
agency at this time. | 

Shelters are funded through what is called a stabil 
tion funding formula through the Ministry of Communit 
and Social Services. This funding formula was introduceé 
through a review that took place in 1985 and is based on 
ratio of number of beds-number of staff. I think it was : 
solid attempt back in 1985 to look at the ratio and the basi 
requirements, but I think it is also time to take a look a 
that funding formula and to look at what the realistic cos 
of running a transition house are. | 
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Twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week means 
ificant staffing costs. Women’s Community House has 
staff of 30 to accommodate the 30 beds and to do the 
treach that is also part of our programming. The funding 
mula allows for 12 staff, so there continues to be a gap. 
I also am not a strong advocate for 100% funding from 
» provincial government. I think there is responsibility at 
nunicipal level to support transition houses. I think it is 
;0 imperative that the community offer some support. 
hat I am really suggesting right now as a recommenda- 
n is that it is time to take a look at how the 85 shelters in 
S province are funded through that funding formula, 
e to take a look at the bed-staff ratio and at revisions to 
it to make the flow a little more—more recognizing the 
eds that are in existence. 

Another part of our funding, as I indicated, comes from 
> municipal government. The funding comes through per 
’m payments. How that happens generally is that the 
ovincial government, through the Ministry of Commu- 
y and Social Services, announces a recommended per 
'm rate which in turn, with how the caps work in terms 
‘the 80-20 split, is taken into consideration by the munic- 
ilities when they set their own budgets from year to year. 

It has always been a problem in terms of the timing. The 
inicipalities generally begin their budget process in the 
1, when we are asked to submit our budget requests, and 
on the administration go through their own calculations 
fore they go to council in late winter and early spring. 
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The problem we have had over the years is that the 
»ommended per diem rate from the provincial government 
dically comes along after the calculations and internal 
wrkings of administration in the municipality have oc- 
tred. As a result of that, if we look at what has happened 
th the shelters over the province, there is a significant 
lit between what the provincial government is recom- 
snding the municipalities should be committing to in per 
>m payments and what we are actually receiving. 

It would be great if the provincial government could 
‘ease its recommended per diem rate to match the budget 
ocess the municipalities embark upon. For Women’s 
mmunity House, it results in about $12,000 this year, 
it difference between the recommended per diem rate 
ym the provincial government and what we will actually 
reive, based on a 4% increase, from the municipality. It 
a small bit of money, but it makes a really big difference. 
rus, that is a half-time person, or fairly close to a half-time 
rson, so it makes a significant difference to the level of 
‘vice we are able to provide. I think it is really an internal 
qing issue. 

The other comment I would like to make about the 
tiative allocation to wife assault programming is that there 
ve been no new dollars allocated for treatment programs 
: abusers. Although Women’s Community House does 
t provide service to batterers, we work very closely in 
t community with the Changing Ways program. We feel 
S service to the men who abuse women is critical if we 
> truly going to work towards change, and without an 
srease to the programs—Changing Ways has a very 
igthy waiting list. As the public awareness campaign 
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increases, as judges become more aware of court-mandating 
men to treatment programs and more and more services 
are faced with very lengthy layoffs or waiting lists, we are 
not able to serve the men at a time when they are ready to 
be served. Therefore we are not changing anything. 

I also recognize that there has been considerable con- 
troversy over the past several months about the men’s pro- 
grams. It is the position of the co-ordinating committee to 
end woman abuse in London that we must continue to 
provide programs for men. I think the jury is not in yet 
about the true success of the programs, but I think it is 
imperative that we continue to operate the programs and to 
set some kind of community accountability measures into 
them. It is important to recognize that there is another side 
to the controversy about treatment programs, which is that 
we have to provide something in our community to the 
women who wish to return to their partners and attempt to 
live a life free from violence. We also have to provide an 
alternative to the men who truly wish to end the violence 
they are perpetrating. 

Another initiative that came forward was through the 
Ministry of Health, for long-term services for sexual assault. 
I understand this initiative came forward through the inter- 
ministerial committee on sexual assault and that the funding 
is coming forward through the Ministry of Health and is to be 
distributed through local district health councils. 

Over the past six weeks this community has had to 
undergo some very interesting negotiations and meetings 
in order to comply with the funding requirements. The 
district health council has indicated it is looking for one 
application to serve four communities: three counties and 
the city of London. 

I would say that although it is very important to look at 
long-term services for sexual assault victims, including 
adult survivors of childhood sexual abuse, we also have to 
recognize the differences in how our communities develop 
and grow. To submit a joint application for three counties 
with very diverse needs and for the city of London, which 
has done some very progressive work in the area of violence 
against women, has severely compromised community in- 
tegrity to a certain extent, in that we have really had to—it 
has just been a very difficult process to look at a rural area 
such as Middlesex county, which does not even have a crisis 
line for victims of sexual assault, and then to the city of 
London, where we are now looking at introducing long-term 
services for adult survivors of childhood sexual abuse. 

I applaud the government for introducing these new 
initiatives, but would also ask that consideration be given 
to how that money is distributed at a local level. It may be 
that the district health councils are the best avenue to do 
some local development, but I think it is important to also 
look at how individual communities develop and how rich 
and diverse we all are in terms of our rural needs and our 
cultural needs. 

One of the other questions that I suppose has come into 
play over the years is how shelters should be funded. I think 
it is now recognized that shelters are here to stay, that more 
are going to be built in our communities and that they will 
become an integral part of our communities. I guess the 
question is whether or not we are at a point where we 
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should be looking towards legislated dollars towards tran- 
sition houses. 

I know there are pros and cons to doing that. I think a 
con for an agency like ourselves is that it requires more 
accountability and controls imposed by the government, 
but I think it also gives us some sense of stability from 
year to year. I understand that there is a review coming up 
on the funding of transition houses, and I would hope that 
consideration and exploration of legislated dollars could be 
explored through that process. 

This issue, as I indicated when I began, is a very complex 
one. It is not as simple as saying all we need are shelter 
beds or crisis services. I think we as a society have created 
a real mess in terms of violence against women. We cannot 
blame the government for its creation and we cannot 
blame men for its creation, we cannot blame women for its 
creation, but we are all responsible for what we did create. 
We are therefore all responsible for its solutions. 

I think we are looking at very long-term solutions. It is 
not enough to provide shelter services where we are patch- 
ing women up and putting them out into the community to 
hope they will do well. It is important to recognize the 
needs of long-term services, long-term counselling, pro- 
grams available for our children, programs available in the 
school systems, programs for men, training in our judicial 
system to help them become more aware of the problems 
and the insidious nature of the abuse that is taking place. It 
is important to continually remain open to the multitude of 
solutions that are available to us. 

In closing I would say that I recognize, in saying all 
that, that it is an expensive price tag, but the provincial 
government has begun, with a very significant annualized 
contribution of money beginning in 1985. We have heard 
there is a commitment to continue that money forward 
through some longer-term initiatives. I think we are basi- 
cally at the beginning of the avalanche. As we continue 
with the public education, we will continue to see more 
victims coming forward, and the price tag, I believe, will 
continue to increase. I think it is just a reality we have to 
face, and there needs to be the commitment by all parties 
to continue to look towards solutions. 
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Mrs Cunningham: Thank you, Jan, for your presen- 
tation. I like the ending of it especially, for all of us to be 
looking towards solutions. We were curious this afternoon 
when the Sexual Assault Centre came in and said that its 
budget went from $80,000 up to $280,000 or something— 
$340,000? I had the numbers written down and I cannot 
see them. 


Mrs Sullivan: A quarter of a million dollars. 


Mrs Cunningham: It was a lot of money, anyway; a 
quarter of a million dollars, my colleague advises me. 
When you made your presentation to the government this 
year, basically it was for the normal increase in your bud- 
get plus your capital dollars, I expect. You said you had not 
received the transfer payments yet. I am curious to know, 
is that on the normal part of your budget or is that the new 
program announcements that were made? 


Ms Richardson: The per diem transfer payments? 
that what you mean? ; 


Mrs Cunningham: Yes. 


Ms Richardson: The per diems are a part of our regul 
Operating budget. We have a revenue section which i 
cludes funds received from provincial government ai 
municipal government and our donations. We calculat 
what we anticipated we would receive in our annual ope 
ating budget, and it fell, based on the communication y 
had from the ministry in the fall, but the announceme 
from the ministry did not come forward till Februai 
which was after the municipality had made its announc 
ment. Did I make sense? Yes? Basically there were sevei 
months where local offices knew what they expected t 
increases to be, but the municipality was not willing | 
base its increases on anything short of a recommendation 


Mrs Cunningham: Have you received any of t 
1991 transfer payment money yet? | 


Ms Richardson: No. 


Mrs Cunningham: We are six months into the year 
actually worked in that ministry at one time and those thin 
used to happen. It does not make me feel very positive. 
see it happening again. I have always been a great critic 
big government. I prefer to put money in the front line, a1 
this is an example of big government. It cannot even F 
the transfer payments out to pay the staff who are there. 


Ms Richardson: I should clarify in saying that wh 
we are being funded on right now is last year’s operatil 
contract with the Ministry of Community and Social Se 
vices. It should be understood that we are receiving 0 
quarterly payments from the government based on 0 
contract of last year. We do have yet to sign our 1991-{ 
contract based on this announcement. 


Mrs Cunningham: Right; I am clear on that. 


Mr Stockwell: My question is a little broader, ai 
maybe somewhat more blunt as well. No one is coming t 
to me and saying: “Gee, Chris, could you see about raisit 
taxes? I’m looking forward to getting my next tax hike 
Has any thought been given to alternative sources of rev 
nue? I do not know how or what, but has any discussi¢ 
taken place? If so, when would we see some kind of f 
port? I am not downplaying the role or the job, but the 
comes a point when we run out of money, or we as tl 
government would run out of money. ~ | 


Ms Richardson: Yes, and I think I indicated that I ¢ 
not believe the solution is with the provincial government 


Mr Stockwell: I heard that. That was good. 


Ms Richardson: To answer your question abo’ 
whether I think we should be looking towards taxe 
maybe that is a possibility, but I would say what we ha’ 
to ask ourselves in a broader sense—it is a broad que 
tion—is where the funding responsibility lies and propo 
tionately how that funding responsibility lies. How mu 
should we receive from the federal government? H 
much should we receive from the provincial governmen 
How much should we receive through the municipaliti 
through our tax base? I think those are important questio) 
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isk ourselves, particularly as we become more complex 
his issue, but I do not have an answer to that. 

The other part of our reality is that I am turning two 
men away for every one I take in. I do not have time to 
< about taxes. I am trying to find enough money to find 
lace for these women to stay. 


Ms M. Ward: You touched briefly in the latter part of 
Ir presentation on what I was interested in. I guess I was 
ing there thinking, is there any hope? How long in the 
ire are we going to have this problem? Are we always 
ng to have it? You are just seeing the tip of the iceberg 
|. You seemed to indicate that you think there are a lot 
women out there who have not come forward or who 
not coming forward. I wonder what you might have to 
us about what you think is needed in the way of pre- 
itive services. How much hope is there that there can be 
ne change made through education? Should we be start- 
it in the schools? 


Ms Richardson: We can look at this issue and the 
rming numbers of women coming forward in two ways. 
could say, “This is a tragic thing that is happening in 
-society,” which it is, but we can also say: “How hope- 
it is that, for every woman who comes into that shelter, 
_is making a choice. She has heard that message and 
-is making a decision to stop the violence.” 

In some respects, I think we are all to be applauded for 
commitment we have made in finding more vehicles 
women, men and children to come forward. 

Although I think the numbers are staggering, a way to 
k at that is that when we first began talking about this 
le, we used statistics of one out of every 10 women in 
; country was physically abused by her partner; The 
vincial government has now released figures that indi- 
e one out of eight women in a relationship is physically 
ised. So I guess in some respects I would say that, to 
, that is progress, because these women are not being 
lated as much as they were. 

I think prevention is there. I think it is critical that we do 
lic education. It is critical we get in and do the pro- 
ms in the school systems to look at alternative conflict 
olution to help children recognize that it is not the big 
iily secret, that the services and system are in place and 
t the services and supports are available to the teachers 
o have to deal with that increased level of disclosure. 

I would say we must continue on the path we are on, 
ich does include getting into the schools and doing the 
tk with the kids. They are truly remarkable in what they 
1 disclose to us. 


Ms M. Ward: You are talking about long-term services 
sexual assault. These are not simply the victims in the 
nes, because women are victims throughout. Anywhere 
y go they are a potential victim. I believe Mrs Sullivan 
, the riding where the young woman was murdered in 
last few weeks. This is happening with much too great 
requency for all of us. Some people view it as hatred 
inst women from some segments of our society, So it is 
just the family relationships we are looking at there, is 
It is a broader range of attitudes. 











Ms Richardson: Yes, and when I talk about the fact 
that we as a society created this, you are right. We cannot 
be myopic in how we look at violence against women. We 
are talking about a society that has treated women as sec- 
ond-class citizens, and that is what it is about. That is why 
it is so hard to make the changes, because we are funda- 
mentally looking at changes in how we function in our 
communities and in society. That is a very big problem and 
that is not one where we can have a project grant available 
to us to fix it. So we will take our Band-Aids, and in taking 
our Band-Aids, we will find our successes in changing that 
ripple of society. 

I think we are making changes; little changes. I also think 
the incredible tragedies that women have experienced, the 
increased number of murders against women, will increase 
over the next 10 years. I think we will see an increase 
because we are scratching the surface, and that is annoying. 
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Mrs Sullivan: Much of what you had to say was really 
typical of what is occurring in my area as well. We are a 
community in Halton of approximately the same population, 
also looking for a second shelter and having a difficult time 
coming up with the gap in capital requirements. Similarly, 
on the funding formula, I could not agree more about the 
gap in time between the per diem rate from the province 
being announced later and so on. 

I have a couple of questions that are really of some 
concern to me in this whole area of the funding of violence 
programs. I would like your opinion. I have appreciated 
your project. 

It seems to me that we are funding sexual assault centres, 
rape crisis lines, transition houses and shelters, second-stage 
housing, programs for incest victims, programs for victims 
of family violence, all under different programs with dif- 
ferent funding formulas, with little co-ordination between 
groups that are delivering the services, little cross-referencing 
between the agencies of skills required, and each agency is 
spending a great deal of time, probably a full staff person’s 
time, on grantsmanship rather than on service delivery. 

We heard earlier today what to me was, frankly, a 
shocking increase for one agency in one year—and wel- 
come to it. They must have done their grantsmanship very 
well. But boy, I am telling you, I am not seeing that in my 
community, and I am going to go back and find out why. 

Do you see any hope for the combination or the working 
together of these agencies to streamline the service delivery 
and to make the dollars more effective as they move out into 
the community? 


Ms Richardson: I recognize the shortness of time, but 
I think it is a complicated question and answer. 

One of the things we have to recognize is that a woman 
who has been victimized by her husband is going to have 
different needs than somebody who has been raped by her 
father or a boy who has been sexually abused by someone 
in the community. I think the type of counselling needs 
that they have and the type of services that need to be in 
place are different. I think they truly are different, and we 
have enough experience in what has been available in our 
community services to have known that. 
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To me, I think the secret is in looking more at integrat- 
ing through community co-ordinating committees. In Lon- 
don, we have the London co-ordinating committee to end 
woman abuse, which has very successfully demonstrated 
that type of co-ordination of service. 

I am not convinced that the best answer is to have one 
big assault centre where all victims come in for their ser- 
vice, and there are a couple of reasons for that. One is that 
I think you limit your catchment area. One of the nice 
things about London is that we have people entering into 
our system from a variety of different points, and we 
would lose that through one centre. The other part is that 
we have to recognize how diverse the individual abuse that 
is experienced is. 

I think maybe in the future we can go there, and maybe 
we can Strive to get there through co-ordinating committees 
that can talk the same language and get rid of all the junk 
and rhetoric that blocks progress, but I think right now we 
have to remain autonomous. I know that is more expensive, 
but I do not think we are ready because we do not have all 
of the answers yet. I think it is a good vision maybe for 15 
years down the road, or a decade down, but I do not think 
we know enough about what individual victim needs are 
right now to say that we can do it all under one roof. 


CROSS CULTURAL LEARNER CENTRE 


The Chair: The next group is the Cross Cultural 
Learner Centre. Come forward, please. You many proceed. 


Ms Amery: My name is Zainab Amery. I am the edu- 
cation co-ordinator of the London Cross Cultural Learner 
Centre. This is Nico Barrett, who is the librarian of the 
Cross Cultural Learner Centre. 

The Cross Cultural Learner Centre would like to thank 
the provincial government for providing agencies such as 
ours with the opportunity to present our concerns and views 
on the first NDP budget and its impact on our community. 

By maintaining social assistance programs and services 
while remaining committed to the economic development 
of the province during this time of a devastating interna- 
tional recession, the government has undertaken a brave 
stance in the face of corporate criticism. 

The effects of the federal policies of free trade and the 
movement towards manufacturing southward, the GST 
and the reduction of transfer payments to the provinces 
have resulted in soaring unemployment, small business 
and individual bankruptcies, cross-border shopping and 
high interest rates. These issues have had a detrimental 
effect on this province, hurting mostly those in the manu- 
facturing and working-class sectors. The government has 
been caught between a diminishing work force and tax 
base created by federal policies and a federal government 
which further seeks to place the burden of welfare costs on 
the province by drastically reducing transfer payments. 

We believe this budget is investing in the future of 
Ontario and in the direction of recovery. In a number of 
areas, the budget brings into focus the need to increase 
community support mechanisms at this time. For example, 
literacy and labour adjustment initiatives are an investment 
in the province’s economic future while serving to provide 





vital skills to those most affected and marginalized by 
changing system. | 

The commitment and recognition of native rights, la 
claims and community development initiatives can only. 
lauded as part of an international movement to recogni 
indigenous peoples. Far from being a cynical move 
bring about public support, this is truly an instance whe 
government is supporting its policies with funding. Ho! 
ever, it is essential that the government recognizes some. 
the negative climate around these issues within the pub 
at large. We would encourage these initiatives be su 
ported by increasing funding towards public awarene; 
education and sensitivity towards native issues. ; 

Violence against women remains a major social prob 
that must be eliminated. Increased expenditures are esse 
tial to expand and enhance existing services to women ai 
children who are victims of violence. In addition to th 
we feel it is imperative to expand these services and. 
provide family-oriented counselling, including specializ 
programs for male members of families. | 

Given the changing demography of Canada, it is al 
necessary to recognize cultural barriers which contribute 
family violence. In many instances, these barriers are ct 

turally transmitted, and although behaviour modificati( 
must take place, we must recognize that newcomers’ ct 
tural belief structures may differ dramatically from Can 
dian laws. It is vital that certain funds be allocated 
combating violence against women to develop specializ 
programs and services from a culturally specific perspectiy 
with the objective of maintaining the family unit. 

As the recession continues to have a devastating impé 
on our economy, individuals tend to blame their problems ( 
newcomers, who are invariably members of minority grout 
The multicultural demography cannot be changed into a si 
gle, homogenous grouping, so it is essential that progran 
that represent the restructuring of Ontario’s economic grow 
provide for the funding and support of initiatives whii 
represent our multicultural composition. Multiculturalis 
is not about songs and dances; it is about overcoming racist 
prejudice and bigotry in order to achieve real acceptani 
and integration so all citizens in our community can sha 
equitably in the benefits of economic growth. 

The 1991 Ontario budget, while making great strides 
fighting the recession and not the deficit, appears to | 
addressing minimally the need for expansion of educati¢ 
and sensitization through multicultural programs, whi 
not only represent an essential component to the reductic 
of racist and discriminatory behaviour in our communiti€ 
but are directly linked to all major areas of our societ 
including education, health and employment equity. 

We would encourage the provincial government to € 
tend pay equity initiatives beyond women to the disable 
aboriginal peoples, minorities and newcomers. In additio 
both pay equity and employment equity initiatives shou 
seek to expand across the board and into the private secto 

Government budgets and policies have the potential 
Shape the quality of life for all members of our communi 

Our newcomer clients represent a highly disadvantagt 
group. Although many members of this group are well-e 
ucated and skilled individuals, their low level of Engli 
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racy and the lack of support for professional or skilled 
ognition in Canada, or Ontario more specifically, under- 
ne their ability to function fully within our community. 
‘Manufacturing sectors, where we have seen the highest 
mber of unemployed, have always employed a high 
mber of newcomers with limited English literacy skills. 
ere needs to be increased funding for specialized pro- 
ms to assist these individuals in obtaining or upgrading 
guage and job skills. 

Every effort must be made to recognize the needs of 
eady trained individuals and assist this group to obtain 
‘cialized apprenticeship training which makes use of 
ir previous experience and skills. The most hated word 
the newcomer, the one he or she learns almost immedi- 
ly, is “Canadian experience.” 

We would like to emphasize that our objective of par- 
pating in this forum is to provide a voice for the com- 
inity groups we represent to ensure that all newcomers 
i minority groups are empowered to participate actively 
1 equitably within our society. Workplace training, em- 
yment equity and literacy programs are all good starting 
nts to assist our constituents in developing the skills and 
ptability to participate in the new economic structure of 
province. 

In conclusion, we thank the government of Ontario for 
iding the public hearings on the first budget and providing 
with this opportunity to present our views on its impact 
our community. It is essential to look to the future of this 
vince and ensure that all members will share equitably 
the benefits of our economy. In our view, the budget 
itains some major initiatives and investments in the people 
Ontario. We applaud the efforts of the provincial govern- 
mt and encourage it to continue looking to the future of 
itario. 

The Vice-Chair: Thank you very much for your pre- 
itation. We will start the questioning process with the 
vernment party. 

Mr Winninger: I certainly appreciated your presenta- 
n. It sounds as if we are not spending enough for you. Is 
it true? 

Ms Amery: From our perspective, we are not receiv- 
s enough for our constituents. We have been capped for 
lumber of years through the Ministry of Citizenship for 
r organizations. We have assisted in developing projects 
‘this past year for individual community groups for 
lich we have been told there are no moneys available 
‘ough the Ministry of Citizenship because of reductions. 

Mr Winninger: I know that the Cross Cultural 
arner Centre in London has a tremendous reputation and 
a model for other municipalities to follow. A lot of your 
aiding does come from the province, does it not, from 
tizenship? 

Ms Amery: Actually, no, most of our funding comes 
lerally. 

Mr Winninger: I see, so it is not a provincial funding 
dblem you are addressing today. 

Ms Amery: It is both; I think we are addressing both. 
om our perspective it is imperative that the two come 
zether provincially and federally to most benefit the 
















group of individuals we are representing. On the one hand, 
we are representing everyone, and on the other hand, we 
are representing newcomers, because unless the climate is 
accepting within our communities, the newcomers we are 
bringing into our communities will not be accepted. If we 
are going to bring them, then we have a responsibility to 
ensure that they can participate in our community. 
Whether that is from the provincial or federal 
government’s perspective, it should be a joint effort be- 
cause they are living in both communities. At the present 
time they are being disadvantaged by both sides. 

Mr Winninger: Some of your clients certainly are 
new immigrants to Canada and many of them require edu- 
cation and health care assistance before they become 
landed immigrants, right? 

Ms Amery: Yes. 
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Mr Winninger: I understand this is where govern- 
ment money plays a very important role. 


Ms Amery: It definitely does. Language training has 
become one of the greatest problems, not only in terms of 
language training for basic language skills but in terms of 
finding a job. We have a number of people, for example, 
from within the Cambodian-Vietnamese community who 
were employed by several of the plants closed throughout 
London and St Thomas. Many of them came several years 
ago and did not receive language training. As a result of 
job losses, we find a huge client group that does not have 
the English literacy skills to move into another sector. 
They do not have any other skills to move into the language 
sector and they are basically floating around lost at this point. 
Not only do they require language training, but they also 
require job retraining to get into another field where they can 
work. 


Mr Winninger: There were some delegations before 
us today that suggested we should not be spending any of this 
money and that we have to cut back on programs and pare 
down our deficit. What impact would this have on your cli- 
ents and your agency? I realize you say you get most of your 
funding federally, but there is some from the Ministry of 
Citizenship. 

Ms Amery: We get approximately $73,000 from the 
Ministry of Citizenship in OSAP funds. 


Mr Winninger: What percentage of your total budget 
would that represent? 

Ms Amery: It is probably about 4% of our total budget. 

Mr Winninger: If we took away the $73,000 for your 
agency alone, would that have some impact on you? 

Ms Amery: It would have a great impact on us. 

Mr Kwinter: It would not have any. That was a trick 
question. 

Mr Winninger: I think she should be allowed to an- 
swer the question without her time being used up. 

Ms Amery: I do not have a problem with that in your 
question. I should make it clear that the funding we receive 
federally is from a number of different projects and is at- 
tached to a number of different projects. The OSAP funding 
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we receive is the only money we are eligible for to do 
education, workshops and leadership development with the 
communities we are dealing with. It is one of the only 
sources of funding available to do that with, provincially as 
well as federally. The Secretary of State has also changed 
its mandate. It does not provide as much funding towards 
educational processes under the multicultural area. There 
is a greater focus towards specialized racism programs, but 
geared away through the educational programs within the 
schools within the individual communities we deal with. 


Mr Winninger: There are clients of yours who are 
sponsored immigrants and people here, their hosts, have 
undertaken to support them for a fixed period. Sometimes 
those sponsors pull out for one reason or another and the 
relationship breaks down. In the past these people have 
been denied social housing and social assistance. What 
would you like to see happen in this regard? 


Ms Amery: I have had to deal with.a number of cases 
where I have seen people turned down for low-income hous- 
ing and welfare benefits who have been placed in a posi- 
tion where the host families have had to pull back either 
because of a breakdown in the agreement, in the arrange- 
ment, or because the host family was no longer able to 
support itself, let alone its sponsorees. I think we should be 
open to assessing eligibility on a case-to-case basis on that 
format. I feel very badly for people who are turned down 
automatically and not given the opportunity to receive 
some of those benefits, so that when they are brought to 
the country, they really have nothing to do with what the 
relationship ends up being. Unless you can force the host 
family to care, in some way or another, for the people they 
brought in, it is not fair to penalize the group that has come 
to Canada and wants to participate in the community. 


Mr Winninger: That would require provincial funding. 


Mr Phillips: Thank you for your thoughtful presenta- 
tion. I particularly like the line you had, which I cannot 
quite remember now, which was something like multi- 
culturalism not being about song and dance but about ac- 
cess. I am paraphrasing a bit. I totally agree with that. I 
think one of the challenges with multiculturalism right 
now is that it is subject to grave misinterpretation. I like 
your definition of it. 

I think the concern about the budget is real for some of 
us. My question is about getting the economy going. | 
think some of us are deadly worried that a year or two from 
now, not only will it be difficult to sustain organizations 
like yours, but if there are not the funds, it may be tough 
just to keep at your current level, coupled with some real 
concerns some of us have about job creation and creating 
the environment where many of the people you are servic- 
ing can be best helped by a quality job. We understand the 
recession is ending and that one of the reasons the govern- 
ment brought this budget was in the expectation that the 
economy was recovering. Are you beginning to see the 
economic recovery with your clients? How is that mani- 
festing itself? 


Ms Amery: I do not think we are beginning to see it. 
In fact, in most cases I think we are seeing a perspective 
where the students themselves are feeling they are not 





treated as if they belong in Canada. When I say “Canadi 
experience,” it follows through on almost all aspects. 
their lives. It has become one of the most difficult ideolog 
to deal with, with the newcomers, because they do not knc 
how to respond. How do you respond to an employer Ww 
says, “We know you have 20 years working as a weld 
but you have no Canadian experience and you have mii 
mal English”? Six months of language training? How | 
you argue your point? How do you say to that person, “I 
against the law for you to discriminate on the basis tha 
don’t have Canadian experience”? ; 

Because of our recession, we are seeing more of 
backlash towards them. We are not seeing improved rel 
tions. We are seeing more people addressing the issues th 
people do not like them because they have an accent 
because they are not from Canada. It seems to be on t 
increase rather than on the decrease. ) 


| 
Mr Phillips: That is surprising, because I thought v 
were coming out of the recession and that you might ha’ 


seen that in the months behind us. 


Ms Amery: It is unfortunate, but once attitud 
change and people have found their scapegoats, it the 
takes a process of re-education to get the general public. 
be accepting of the newcomers and provide them wi 
opportunities, when they are seen as taking jobs from tl 
Canadians. | 

Mr Phillips: One of the thing that worries me a lot 
this youth unemployment. I have spoken of this many time 
Two years ago and one year ago youth unemployment w: 
87%; it is 16% now. Do you have many young people—t 
“young” I mean in the 15 to 25 age bracket—who ai 
clients of your organization? Do you see anything in pa 
ticular, one way or the other, that changed with your 
people over the last few months versus what might hay 
been the case one, two or three ago? 

Ms Amery: With students in the 15 to 18 age rang 
the children of newcomers, we generally see that they wi 
go through the educational system and many of them ten 
to go into the post-secondary sector as well. However, W 
are also seeing a number of people coming into the cour 
try in the 20 to 25 age range. A number of them will not g 
into the post-secondary sector unless they have had previot 
educational experiences that were incomplete. Even thet 
they will go into the employment sector initially becaus 
they must acquire enough English to write a TOEFL or te: 
of English as a foreign language exam, which usuall 
takes them between one to two years. | 
1520 


Mr Phillips: In terms of the demands on your orgiil 
zation, I am trying to get a feeling for what the demand 
would be today versus a year ago and two years ago. Hav 
the needs changed in any area? Are you putting more focu 
on something now that you would not have a year or tw! 
ago and less in other areas? 


Ms Amery: We are putting more focus right now int 
outreach into existing communities, because as I said, w 
have seen an increase in racism in terms of how people ar 
Settling into the community. Where prior to a year ago W 
dealt primarily through our settlement services wit} 


| 


} 





| 
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vernment-sponsored refugees or church-sponsored refu- 
»s, we are now in a process of reaching out to the cultur- 
y specific communities in general. We have also 
ymitted to the Secretary of State a three-year plan to do 
titutional change within some of the private and busi- 
ss sector areas in the London community, because we 
finding that is one of the areas where we have to make 
shange in order to get some of our clients into those 
ployable positions. 


Mr Phillips: That is a sort of a cloudstorm on the 
-izon for us, I think, what you just said. You perceive an 
irease in racism? 


Ms Amery: Over the last six to eight months, we have 
zady seen an increase in racism. One of the examples I 
1 give you is that throughout the Gulf war what we saw 
a number of the schools, because London has a very 
ze Arabic community in certain sectors of the city, was 
nigh incidence where it was necessary for the people 
m the centre to go and do work with the school boards. 
» joined forces to develop resource lists and provide 
ources, but we saw quite a number of instances just 


er a three- to four-week period. 


Mrs Cunningham: This is an appropriate time for me 
jump in because I was one of the founding members of the 
oss Cultural Learner Centre. It is interesting to see how 
1 have kept your main focus but changed some programs 
the needs of our community have demanded. 

I would like to clarify a couple of things. When the 
1001 boards were asking for your help, it was basically 
a prevention thing, was it not? Teachers, as always, are 
king for ways of dealing with situations, so I think it was a 
‘ventive, knowledge-based kind of thing. At least, the 
ittee report I read from the school board said that. 


'Ms Amery: There were two instances. In one instance, 
were asked to go in as a preventive measure. We ad- 
sssed the principals and we provided them with resources. 
the other instance, it was because of a response to incidents 
it had happened in one of the schools. 


Mrs Cunningham: Perhaps it was whatever you pro- 
led them with that I was reading, as a result of the 
)gram committee, which I thought was a great use of 
ur resource, because initially the Cross Cultural Learner 
ntre started to assist teachers in curriculum, if you can 
ieve it, so we have come a long way. 
I was going to ask some specific questions. Perhaps down 
: road and after this meeting, I can be of some assistance 
you, because it has been a year since | talked to your 
ector with regard to his needs, so you are presenting 
iat he would normally present, I think, in my office. 
When you talk about talking to the Secretary of State, 
ht now the money for the literacy and labour adjustment 
with the Department of Employment and Immigration. 
ere is a lot of money and Ontario has not tapped into it 
; other provinces have. I am not quite certain, although I 
| speaking to our minister as well who is involved in the 
lls development part, with regard to how we are going 
access that money. As soon as I find out what it is, or if I 
1 influence it in any way, certainly feel free to get in 
ich with my office, because it is brand-new for Ontario. 


































Ms Amery: Can I just address it to you? 


Mrs Cunningham: Dianne Cunningham, London 
North. I have a card. We will see you afterwards. 

The point I am trying to make is that there are so many 
institutions involved in the literacy part of your work just 
here in London. Mr Sutherland and I have had some exten- 
sive discussions around what we would like to see happen 
and how we can support it after talking to the groups. We 
have not chatted with your group yet, but I think it is an 
issue for your organization because of the many areas you 
touch upon. Certainly G. A. Wheable Centre for Adult 
Education must be something you work with, as well as 
the churches, in the provision of programming. 


Ms Amery: We participated in the meeting with the 
labour adjustment board when it came to discuss the pro- 
cess and how it was going to develop. 


Mrs Cunningham: Good. 


Ms Amery: My understanding is that nothing has 
come into existence yet. 


Mrs Cunningham: That is right. 


Ms Amery: We are hoping that will develop and help 
some of the individuals who will need its assistance. My 
understanding, though, from the individuals who presented 
at the forum in London, was that it probably would not 
affect those individuals who had already received a layoff 
or who were not already in the workplace and were going 
to be laid off. 


Mrs Cunningham: My job is to make certain that the 
agencies in London get the money they want. We can talk 
about that down the road. We are not aware just what the 
ground rules are in Ontario. We do know that other prov- 
inces have their money and we do not, so we are interested 
in getting as much as we can. 

I am interested also when you talk about this Canadian 
experience. Certainly in my office when I get young peo- 
ple in—I did not know that number was 16% youth unem- 
ployment; I knew it was more than 10%, but I did not 
realize it was 16%—we are seeing it. I think Dr Pedersen 
will be here tomorrow to talk about the University of 
Western Ontario and I am sure it will be one of the things 
he will tell us, that we see students going back to school. 
Are you having that phenomenon within the group of stu- 
dents you deal with? Are they going back for other degrees 
or graduate degrees? 


Ms Amery: They are not really going back for other 
degrees. What we are seeing is people coming out of pro- 
grams like Fanshawe College or Wheable and going into 
another program. For example, they may go for six 
months’ language training at Fanshawe and immediately to 
Wheable or the Centre for Lifelong Learning simply be- 
cause they cannot get into an employment program and 
they cannot get into the employment workforce. They are 
stranded in between and they go for language training, 
they go for computer upgrading or business courses, but 
they go where they do not have to pay and they go where 
they can learn English. They do not normally go into, as I 
said, the post-secondary sector unless they have had some 
previous professional experience. 





| 


| 
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Mrs Cunningham: When you said OSAP, I thought 
there was something I did not know there. That is for the 
others who are specific to the university or to the colleges. 

Ms Amery: Right. 

Mrs Cunningham: You have been most helpful, but I 
think our discussion has just begun. 

The Chair: I would like to thank you for appearing 
before the committee. 

The Registered Nurses’ Association of Ontario is not 


present as yet. I guess we are going to have to take a break 
until they get here. 


The committee recessed at 1528. 
1543 


The Chair: Talking to the three parties here, as it 
getting on to 3:45 and the Registered Nurses’ Associati 
of Ontario has not appeared yet before this committee a 
its time is running out, we will accept its written subm 
sion to the committee. It is unanimous that we adjourn 
the day and meet again tomorrow at 9 o’clock in this room, 

The committee adjourned at 1544. 


: 
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The committee met at 0902 in the Sheraton Armouries 
otel, London. 


1991-92 BUDGET 


Resuming consideration of the 1991-92 provincial 
idget. 


BOB WOOD 


The Chair: Mr Bob Wood is the first witness. You 
ill have 15 minutes for your presentation. Try to leave a 
ttle time at the end for questions and answers. 


Mr Wood: Mr Chair, members of the committee, you 
ave the duty to study a budget that is the worst policy 
istake in the history of Ontario. That covers a lot of ground. 
taxes too much, spends too much and borrows too much. 
kills jobs, fuels inflation and is out of sync with the fiscally 
sponsible direction of every other government in Canada. 


This budget is based on the NDP government’s failure 
) understand certain basic truths about Ontario economic 
dlicy-making in the 1990s. These truths are: 

Ontario’s budget policy must be consistent with the 
deral government’s, which must be consistent with the 
>veloped countries’. France, a country of 55 million, tried 
consistent policies 10 years ago, with disastrous results. 
eveloped economies are too interdependent for any 
puntry, let alone region, to try to go it alone. 

John Maynard Keynes’s 1930s idea of increasing 
ending during a recession has become outdated. People 
1ow that most spending increases come automatically 
yw—more social assistance payments, etc—and spending 
1 new programs can very quickly get out of control and 
come inflationary. This is particularly true now when the 
ending increases are coming too late in the recession and 
ill only fuel inflation later, as happened in Ontario after 
e last recession. Voters know that the best way out of a 
cession is to let market forces end the recession. Massive 
2w spending simply compounds the problem. 

Big deficits are bad and destroy any financial flexibil- 
y a government would otherwise have. We need only 
Ook to Ottawa for proof. Deficits are also the unfairest 
xes of all, ones imposed by us and paid by our children 
id grandchildren. 

Taxes in Ontario are already too high. The tax revolt 
at swept the province earlier this year is based on a high 
>gree of voter frustration, and these people “aren’t going 
take it any more.” Ontario is now the highest-taxed 
risdiction in Canada. We will pay a heavy price in lost 
bs if we do not change this. 

Ontario desperately needs restraint in government 
vending. In the last six years, spending has doubled. 
here does not seem to be a single special-interest group 
at Bob Rae can say no to. The reason this province has 
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lost so many jobs in this recession is that our costs, includ- 
ing taxes, are much higher than other provinces and states. 

Bob Rae has become Ontario’s Donald Trump. He 
spends other people’s funds without regard to restraint or 
value for money. The ultimate result will be to make On- 
tario the same kind of economic basket case that the 
Trump organization now is. Mr Rae believes that more is 
always better, be it taxes, spending or debt. Businesses 
before Trump and governments before Rae had learned the 
hard way that this is wrong, but we are about to experience 
again the old adage that those who do not learn from history 
are condemned to repeat it. 

This committee should recommend the following pro- 
gram: an immediate tax freeze—any tax increase must be 
balanced by an equal or greater tax cut; a balanced budget 
within two years; a serious program to control government 
spending and get better value for our tax dollars; tax cuts 
oriented towards creating jobs once the budget is balanced. 
Only these steps will avoid the economic mess into which 
Ontario is sinking. 

In conclusion, let me leave you with two thoughts. The 
severity of the recent recession in Ontario was the direct 
result of our costs being too high in relation to neighbouring 
jurisdictions. A major cause of our cost problems was David 
Peterson’s massive tax-and-spend policies. It was like pre- 
scribing poison to see if it would make the patient feel 
better. The NDP government has continued the Peterson 
tax-and-spend policies with a vengeance and has added a 
new twist: the biggest deficit ever. Bob Rae’s financial 
polices are like prescribing more poison to an already sick 
patient. The tragedy is that the longer this goes on, the weaker 
our economy will get and the longer it will take to recover. 

The final point I wish to leave you with concerns public 
attitudes. There is a deep malaise among voters and they are 
not going to suffer silently much longer. If the politicians do 
not get the message soon, citizens are going to take matters 
into their own hands, the way the people of Blenheim re- 
cently did for a day. Ontarians are not very far from a 
large-scale tax revolt right now. It is too early to tell what 
form such a revolt might take, but we may have to require 
that no tax hike and no increase in public debt can be 
effective until confirmed by a direct vote of our citizens. 
One thing is certain: This budget is leading us to economic 
disaster, and the sooner we change course, the better. 


Mr Phillips: First, I do not know how well you have 
examined the budget, but there are many ways to balance it. 
One way they are looking at balancing it is by putting capital 
into debt and putting many of the expenditures in other areas, 
like Hydro and what not. I would like your thoughts on what 
you mean by a balanced budget. 

The second one is that most economists we have heard 
from believe that Canada and Ontario are well on the way 
to recovery now and that things are going to be fairly rosy 
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in the future, which is in contrast to your kind of prediction 
here. I am wondering if you would care to comment on that. 


Mr Wood: By a balanced budget, I mean a balanced 
budget under the current accounting system. In other 
words, I think we should go from $9.7 billion down to 
zero. I do not say the predictions of improvement in the 
economic cycle are wrong; I think they are right. What I 
am saying is the policies of the Ontario government are 
going to sap the recovery in Ontario rather than augment it. It 
is not that I think we are going to continue in a recession; it 
is that I think the policies the Ontario government is fol- 
lowing are going to make our recovery weaker and make 
the next recession worse. I think the economic cycle will 
continue to apply to us. The problem is that our economy 
is going to be a lot weaker than it has been in the past. 


Mr Phillips: I do not personally disagree with that, 
but as the NDP call it, the “prestigious” Conference Board 
of Canada is predicting Ontario may have the most robust 
economic recovery of any province, in spite of what you 
just said. I am wondering how you might explain that. 


Mr Wood: Certainly their crystal ball has not been 
perfect in the past, and we are starting from a much 
weaker base than the western provinces in terms of the 
depth of the recession. Those factors tend to make a recov- 
ery look stronger, if you are lower to start with. I guess 
only time will tell. Our economy is clearly a lot weaker 
now than it was eight years ago. That is why the recession 
has been a lot worse in Ontario this time than it was in 
1981-82. The figures are irrefutable on that. I am saying 
that if these policies continue for another four or five 
years, we are going to be that much weaker again. 


Mrs Cunningham: One of the criticisms we get when 
we take the positions that you have taken, and I happen to 
agree with them, is that we are out to cut out all the social 
programs. The question you will probably be asked, unless 
they choose a different one today, is, if we did in fact 
achieve a balanced budget, what would happen to social 
programs? If you are talking about a balanced budget, 
what kind of things would you look for in doing that? 
What would you look at? 


Mr Wood: I would look at the mistakes the govern- 
ment made in the budget it just presented. I would reverse 
what they did in the current budget, which would get us 
fairly close to a balanced budget, and I would then see 
what could be done by way of spending control and better 
value for tax dollars. When you have a $40-billion budget, 
it does not take a large percentage cut to cut $3 billion out 
of your expenditures. 


Mrs Cunningham: The second question I have is 
with regard to comments, again both from presenters and 
from some of my colleagues across the way, with regard to 
interest rates and the federal government. Most of the 
briefs before this committee in support of the budget say 
two things. The first is that it is a great budget even for the 
construction industry, which is hard to believe. I will tell 
you the construction industry in London did not say that 
yesterday, but the one in Toronto did. The second is that 
the federal government is the real problem here, especially 
with regard to interest rates. 
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Where I am coming from is that I was privy to son 
meetings with Japanese lenders on the weekend in Victor 
British Columbia, who are telling us that they are not pa 
ticularly interested in helping us much further, and peop 
know that they already have $45 billion invested in o 
debt. If you could perhaps remark on the three points 
have raised, I would appreciate it. | 


Mr Wood: I think the construction industry is dea 
dent upon the economic health of the province. Certain 
the policies between 1982 and 1990 clearly sapped, in 
major way, the economic strength of the province. I sz 
that this budget is going to make that situation worse. W 
are all basically in the same boat. Giving money to a pa 
ticular sector does not really help it, other than in a vel 
short-term way. Either the economy is strong or it is ne 
and I say it is going to be a lot weaker in five years than 
is now if these policies continue. 

I think the federal government has done a reasonab! 
job on interest rates, because the massive deficits that it ha 
and to a lesser extent this province, have forced it to hav 
high interest rates. High interest rates are directly related 
the massive deficits the federal government is running. 
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Mr Christopherson: I would like to start by thankin 
Mr Wood for his presentation and for taking the time t 
come here today. | 

I note that you start your written presentation with a 
acknowledgement that you were a PC candidate in the la 
provincial election. Therefore, I found it interesting. T 
follow up on a question from Ms Cunningham regardin 
the balanced budget, the opposition parties have bee 
rather adamant along the way to be sure people did n¢ 
believe they were saying that there needs to be an immediat 
balanced budget. When we have suggested that is whi 
they want, they have challenged that and said that is not the 
position. I see you have stated there should be a balance 
budget within two years. 

First of all, to get to a balanced budget, you are talkin 
about massive—not tinkering, not paring back—cuts i 
expenditures. In light of the fact that you had run and hay 
offered up that information of looking to be a part of thi 
Legislature, can I ask for just a little more detail rathe 
than just “look for control of spending and try to fin 
inefficiencies,” when we are talking about that kind o 
massive cutting. Given your own involvement in the polit 
ical process, could you narrow that down somewhat ani 
give us some sense of where you would start if indeed yo’ 
were to begin looking for a balanced budget within tw: 
years, in light of the fact that even your own party col 
leagues have not taken that stand? 

Mr Wood: Yes, I would reverse all the spending in 
creases contained in this budget. You can debate just whé 
are spending increases and what would have happene’ 
anyway, but I think that would reduce the deficit by abou 
$6 billion, plus or minus. You can play around with what i 
the right figure. I would look at the increases year by yea 
over the last five years which would get us to more than | 
balanced budget. 
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What I would also do is look at across-the-board con- 
yls on any increase after inflation. Typically we can look 
2% to 3% growth. Whether that is going to happen in 
e next few years, time will tell. If we have that in our 
venues in real terms, that gives us over $1 billion a year. 
jose are the areas I would look at. 


Mr Sutherland: I find that very interesting, because I 
lieve if we went to a balanced budget, it is something 
ce $147 million per riding. There are three ridings here in 
2 London area, so you are talking, at a time when the 
ivate sector is not investing anything, of taking $450 
illion out of the economy of the city of London. 

I just wanted to ask you about Blenheim—you mention 
here—and about its tax revolt day. We heard a great deal 
out how they did not charge any sales tax and everyone 
ycked there. 

What I want to know is, did they close down all their 
xctors’ offices? Did they charge tolls for their roads? Did 
2y take away all the social services for the day? Did they 
fer any of those services at the same time they were 
ving this tax revolt? 


Mr Wood: I think that question is, in essence, a red 
tring. What the people in Blenheim were saying, of 
urse, was not that they were not going to pay any taxes. 
vey were making a symbolic gesture that taxes were too 
zh. In that, I think they are quite right. They are not 
inking—nor is anybody in this province—in terms of not 
ying taxes. What they are thinking in terms of is paying 
kes that are fair and are economically sensible. Taxes are 
>) high and people are going to do something about it one 
ay or the other. It would be very interesting to see how 
any candidates run in the municipal election and are elected 
the platform of a tax increase. Darn few, I will predict. 


The Chair: Mr Wood, thank you for your presentation. 
Mr Wood: My pleasure. 


CANADIAN AUTO WORKERS, LOCAL 1520 


The Chair: Would CAW, Local 1520, please come 
rward. Welcome to the committee on the budget review. 
ee you are on for 10 o’clock and it is 9:15. The other two 
esenters are not in the room yet. This will save time and 
ve everybody an opportunity to make a presentation. For 
> purposes of Hansard, please identify yourselves. You 
ve one half-hour to make your presentation. In that half- 
ur, try to save some time at the end of the presentation for 
estions and answers from the three parties. You may begin. 


Mr Witherspoon: First of all, good morning. My 
me is Rick Witherspoon. I am the president of CAW, 
ical 1520, and my co-presenter this morning is our finan- 
il secretary, Dusty Miller. Dusty himself resides in St 
iomas and I am from London. 

Local 1520 represents close to 3,500 members em- 
yyed at the Ford Motor Co St Thomas assembly plant. 
it those of you who are not familiar with that facility, we 
duld like to give you a little background so you will have 
yetter understanding of just exactly what we do out there. 

The location itself is on Highway 4, just north of St 
iomas and is on a parcel of land of about 635 acres. We 
tually have over 44 acres of concrete floor underneath 











one roof where the production takes place, somewhere in 
the vicinity of 2.2 million square feet of actual production 
space, with over 12 miles of conveyor systems that run 
through that plant. 

Looking at the facility itself during normal production, 
if you are looking at straight-time hours, as far as equip- 
ment and supplies coming into the plant are concerned, we 
unload somewhere in the vicinity of 155 transport trucks a 
day. That has probably increased dramatically recently, 
now that we have gone to a new production line of cars 
and are involved in the just-in-time delivery system. We 
also use the rail system and probably unload about 55 rail 
cars a day to supply our production. 

As far as consumption is concerned, we use over 100 
million kilowatt-hours of power each year, which would be 
the equivalent of what it would take to run close to 9,000 
average homes; as far as water is concerned, over 400 million 
gallons of water a year or the equivalent to run 5,000 
households; as far as natural gas to keep the place supplied 
and running and heated is concerned, the equivalent of 
what it would take to heat over 5,000 homes in this region. 

At present, looking at our production system, we have 
over 100 robots within the system that do a lot of the 
different processes: welding, sealer operations and actual 
installations. As far as production is concerned, if you 
were basing our production on a 40-hour week looking at 
the capacity where we can normally build, when every- 
thing is right, 60 units per hour, we have the capability of 
building 250,000 cars a year. If you are looking at a 48- 
hour production schedule, which we have been running 
now and unfortunately have been doing almost for the last 
10 years, over the course of the year we have the capability 
of building 288,000 units. 

In actual production time, it takes about 20 hours to 
build a car. We put one car off the assembly line once 
every minute. From start to finish, where you actually start 
off with a piece of metal and end up with something rolling 
off the end of the assembly line that is running in a finished 
unit, that takes about 20 hours. 


We had our peak capacity back in the mid-1980s, 
where we built in excess of 280,000 units per year. The 
models we are building now are the Crown Victoria and 
the Grand Marquis; I am sure you have all seen the new 
version that exists out there. To build that car, it takes in 
excess of 4,000 parts per car that have to be assembled in 
our plant, with over 2,000 welds to hold it together. 


0920 

As far as manpower is concerned, when the plant 
started back in 1967 we had approximately 1,500 people 
on roll. In 1991 we find ourselves with about 3,000. If you 
want to break that down into regions to give you some 
kind of idea, from London we have approximately 55% of 
our workforce, from St Thomas about 25% and the other 
20% would be spread around the surrounding areas. Cur- 
rently we are in a position where approximately 400 of our 
members are on indefinite layoff with very bleak prospects 
of ever returning to our plant. Because we find ourselves in 
that position, we felt compelled to request standing before 
the budget committee. I personally would like to welcome 
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all you committee members to London and thank you for 
your efforts to make sure the public voice is being heard. 

Currently we find ourselves in the worst recession ex- 
perienced in the last 50 years. Working people all across 
the province are having to endure tremendous hardships. 
Unlike other recessions, this one is more serious because 
its effects are expected to last even longer, with 65% of the 
major layoffs due to permanent plant closures while bank- 
ruptcies have increased by 75% in Ontario. Compared to 
the recession of 1981-82, twice as many Ontario workers 
have lost their jobs in the first year of this recession. 

Job losses in this province have totalled 236,000, an 
increase of 4.3% in unemployment compared to an in- 
crease of 2.1% during the 1981-82 recession. Ontario’s 
rate of job losses has been over twice that of the national 
average and accounts for almost 80% of the national jobs 
lost. The most unfortunate part of this is that many of these 
jobs are gone for good. In addition, 43% of those jobs that 
were lost were in the high-wage manufacturing sector. The 
implications for government revenues, let alone the impact 
on those who have lost their jobs, are obvious. 

In this government’s first budget a choice had to be 
made. I am glad to see that while most governments are 
slashing much-needed programs, this government has not 
backed away from its responsibility to protect working 
people in tough times. Those denouncing the present bud- 
get would have the public believe that the $9.7-billion def- 
icit is a product of the budget and reckless NDP spending, 
when the fact is that the deficit would have been around $8 
billion had the government done nothing. 

It is especially important that we not lose sight of the 
reasons behind the deficit, that most of the deficit comes from 
the reality of the recession itself: falling revenues, in- 
creased costs in health care, social services and education. 
A very large part of the deficit is a direct result of the cuts 
in federal transfer payments. In fact, $1.6 billion of the 
NDP deficit is actually the work of Brian Mulroney. This, 
coupled with the federal policies of high interest rates, the 
high dollar and free trade, has had devastating effects. 

Something else we must keep in mind is the fact that 
the previous provincial government campaigned not only 
on a balanced budget, but on a predicted budgetary sur- 
plus. The reality was that this government took power with 
a $2.5-billion deficit. In addition, another $3 billion of the 
deficit is due to increased spending to maintain the levels 
of existing services, primarily in health care and education. 
When all of this is totalled up, we find that the NDP 
government’s spending on new programs adds a mere $1.5 
billion to this deficit, with over half of that going directly 
to job creation. 

Those who term the deficit unmanageable need to put 
it into perspective. The Mulroney government spends 34 
cents of every tax dollar collected on its deficit while the 
Ontario government spends 12 cents, far below the federal 
rate and less than the debt charged by most other provinces. 

No one likes to see a deficit, but spending money is 
critical to stimulating economic growth. 

The first NDP budget contains initiatives designed to 
fight the recession while maintaining services to people: pro- 
grams to maintain or create 70,000 jobs; a wage protection 


fund to protect workers if their employers go bankrup 
taking 120,000 low-income Ontarians off the tax rol 
while raising taxes for those making over $84,000 a yea 
10,000 new non-profit or co-operative housing unit 
which will create over 20,000 jobs; an anti-recession prograt 
to help municipalities, schools, school boards, hospita 
and colleges—for example, in London over $1 million fc 
a new facility for the art gallery, $250,000 towards sewe 
and road work, $687,000 for renovations and improve 
ments to the St Joseph’s Health Centre, over $1 million t 
help in renovations with Marion Villa here in London, i 
St Thomas an estimated $10 million towards bridge repai 
road work, sewer repairs and a new recreation centre, an 
there is no question that money is going to go to genera 
ing thousands of person-hours of work—the decision n 
to piggyback the provincial sales tax on top of the GS] 
leaving $470 million in people’s pockets; money for re 
search and development; relief for farmers; social assis 
tance reforms; additional funding for victims of sexual an 
domestic violence. 

Liberals and Conservatives say they would have 
much lower deficit, but at what cost? What would a bal 
anced budget look like? To balance the budget, two thing 
have to happen: increase revenues and cut services. Let’ 
increase some revenues: the sales tax in the province fron 
8% to 9.1%; individual income taxes by 14% of currer 
levels; hike taxes on gasoline and tobacco by 14%. Let’ 
cut some spending: cut spending to our schools at all lev 
els by $920,000; cut spending to social services by anothe 
$726 million, with the remaining $1.5 billion to be sprea 
among the other 20 or so ministries. The end result ma 
well be a balanced budget, but what would that mean to; 
city like ours? 

In a community like London, people would be face 
with a 14% overall provincial tax hike. Health spending it 
London would be cut by $39 million. How many bed 
would that be? How many nurses’ salaries is that? Educatior 
spending would be cut by $21 million. How many class 
rooms would have to close? How many teachers would b 
thrown out of jobs? Social service spending would have t 
be cut by $16.5 million. Is a city like London going to be abl 
to take up that kind of slack, or do we simply cut familie 
off, keeping in mind that 40% of those recipients are actuall} 
children? Eliminating the anti-recession programs woul 
eliminate more than 1,500 jobs in a city the size of London. 

In closing, the question I would like to ask the member 
of this committee is, would a balanced budget produce th 
kind of Ontario we want? Would a balanced budget mak 
London the kind of city you would want to live in? Ow 
answer is a resounding no. In our view, the budget is « 
major step in the right direction. It represents an invest 
ment in the people of Ontario and this budget lays the 
groundwork to sustain prosperity into the 1990s. On behall 
of CAW, Local 1520, thank you for the opportunity tc 
make our presentation. 


0930 
Mrs Cunningham: Thank you for your presentation 


and especially for informing us what work you do an¢ 
would like to be doing even more of at Ford. I really 
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sreciate it. Coming from my point of view, I suppose we 
uld have a philosophical disagreement with regard to a 
anced budget, but for me as an individual, probably this 
ar a balanced budget would not have been possible. Oth- 
say it would have been. I do not think it would have, 
| it is certainly something we strive for. The previous 
ssenter was talking about a balanced budget over the 
kt two years. That would be a real challenge, but some- 
ng I think we have to work towards. 

The bottom line for myself in living in this city, and for 
' children, is that there will be lots of work for them. The 
2 thing for myself, and I would like you to comment on 
at I am saying, is that one of the reasons people are not 
resting in Ontario—I have been involved with three or 
ir different industries coming to London in the last four 
five months and we have been somewhat successful 
th a couple of them, but people who were looking at us 
e years ago are not even looking at Ontario. I think part 
it is this uncertainty that we face and the fact that we are 
ining a big deficit. 
When I was first elected in London North, I was appalled 
think that my kids would have to pay back a debt of some 
) billion, and I am even more appalled to think that in three 
re years that could be $80 billion. So as a parent, I have 
ifferent point of view. 
I have seen where you would make the cuts. Mine 
mild be different, and they would certainly be phased in, 
bably over about seven years, but it would be my goal. 
vould just like you to respond to what I say to the public 
en I am looking for their votes, because that is how I 
uld do it if I were in government now. 


Mr Witherspoon: Our view of course does differ 
newhat. I guess you, being of political stripe, know or 
ve an opportunity to talk to some of the people who are 
her coming or going from the province as to whether or 
t they find it economically sound here. 

I am a parent as well. I have two children who are 
ing to be going out into the workforce at some point in 
1e in the near future. 

Quite frankly, looking at the budget itself and whether 
not it is going to stop people from coming into the 
wince, I turn the tables again, because I think a lot of these 
»s that are being lost and the direction in which they are 
ing is not necessarily because of this provincial budget, 
t is because of some of the things our federal govern- 
‘nt has done to us: the whole business of the free trade 
reement, the conversation now of a trilateral agreement. 

You want to get into the whole business of talking about 
mpetitiveness and whether those people are going to be 
le to come into Ontario and compete. If we are going to 
k about competing with people in the southern US and 
out competing with people in Mexico, if our people are 
ing to work for $3 a day, I guess we can compete. 

But that is not the issue at hand, because we have a 
od, stable workforce. In actual fact, over the past little 
tile we have actually started seeing reports of people 
10 have gone to Mexico or the southern US who are 
ming back. It is costing them more to produce things, 
t they are getting a reliable workforce, people who will 
me to work every day. We have a good workforce. We 






















have a reliable workforce that, given the opportunity, can 
build extremely good-quality products and what have you 
that can go back into society. 

Mrs Cunningham: I do not disagree with what you 
are saying, by the way. I would come to the defence of the 
federal government, no matter what party was in power 
right now, and I will say that openly and I do say it openly, 
in that the debts that were built up over the last decade 
have caused us to be in a terrible mess. My colleagues will 
be fed up with me talking about being in Victoria, but 
some of their colleagues were there too and they had the 
Same opportunity I had to listen to the Japanese commu- 
nity talk about charging even higher interest rates to the 
Canadian government. We borrow over $53 billion now. 

I find this whole thing frightening and my position is 
that we have to manage much more wisely. I speak, by the 
way, as a person who worked for the government with the 
Ministry of Community and Social Services. I would put 
all of my money into the front line, with the social worker 
and the family, as opposed to the layers and layers of 
bureaucracy, to try and get things done. So I do know 
where there can be some cuts. 

On something you said with regard to the future and 
our kids and attracting jobs, we did hear from one person 
yesterday, and it is a group that I am familiar with, for the 
small business community out near Fanshawe College. 
One of the businesses that was here yesterday happened to 
be, to put it in a wide term, in technology. We chatted last 
evening on the phone. Most of those businesses find them- 
selves quite competitive, but they are very small. I think 
there are places where we are competitive, basically be- 
cause I think we do have some bright young people who 
will contribute to the world, and second, I think we do 
have a great workforce with good ethics. But one of the— 

The Chair: I am afraid I have to cut you off, Mrs 
Cunningham. The time is up. 

Mrs Cunningham: Could I just ask a question? We 
started this morning at 9 o’clock. This group started at 
9:30. Where are we going to make up the time? 

The Chair: This group started at 9:15. 

Mrs Cunningham: Are we going to lose some time, 
because I think they are very sincere in their presentation. 

The Chair: But each party has its opportunity to ask, 
an equal amount of time in questions. 

Mrs Cunningham: Can we not have more time with 
this group, since we have time to make up? 

The Chair: We do not know, because the other group 
can come in. 

Mrs Cunningham: Can we come back at it then if the 
other groups do not come in? 

The Chair: We have been following the schedule. 
What we have done is fit in another group. I am sorry, but 
your time has run out. 

Mr Christopherson: To Rick and Dusty, welcome. 
Thank you for the hospitality we are receiving here in 
London. I am enjoying your comments, and obviously the 
opposition members are too, based on their desire to con- 
tinue dialogue with you. 
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A straight, simple question: There has been a fair bit of 
discussion by a lot of presenters and by opposition mem- 
bers about the ability of Ontario business, particularly 
manufacturing, to compete. I would like to ask you how 
competitive you feel the Ford Motor Co in St Thomas is. 


Mr Witherspoon: I guess with that I would have to 
ask, who are you asking us to be competitive with? If you 
are talking about the Big Three throughout the rest of Can- 
ada and the United States, we as union representatives sit 
down with the company on a regular basis to look at the 
state of our economics as far as the company in compari- 
son is concerned. There is no question that we compare, 
that we stack up with anybody else who is producing the 
calibre of vehicles that we are. I think it is important that 
when you talk about that, you have to deal with apples and 
apples. As far as any other manufacturer that is building 
the same type of units that we are is concerned, we stack 
up with anybody—probably better. 

Mr Christopherson: That is the answer I was hoping 
to get, because the questions from the opposition members 
of some witnesses tried to lead down the path that we are 
not competitive and that as a result of this government 
being elected and the measures of this government, the 
entire economy is going to hell in a handbasket and we are 
going to be totally uncompetitive. That is why I thought it 
was important particularly to ask union representatives in a 
well-established manufacturing base how you feel about 
your competitive position, and I am pleased to hear that 
you are feeling good about that. 

I guess the only thing I would ask you is, do you think 
there is anything in here that is going to change that for 
you for the worse? Have we done anything that is going to 
hamper your ability to represent your members and yet still 
allow the company you work for to remain competitive? 

Mr Witherspoon: No. Just to try to put that into per- 
spective, if you take our plant as a stand-alone plant and look 
at the large car production throughout Canada and the US, 
our plant alone supplies 14% of that market, as one plant. 

Mrs Sullivan: That is 14% of North America? 

Mr Witherspoon: Pardon me, 14% of the large car 
production, not 14% overall by any means. 

Mrs Sullivan: Not 14% of the market? 

Mr Witherspoon: No. 

Mrs Cunningham: It would be nice, though. 


Mr Witherspoon: It would be nice, yes. We could not 
build enough cars. 


Mr Phillips: Did the NDP not stamp on large cars, 
though? Are they not getting rid of the large cars? 


Mr Witherspoon: If you want to stay in the vein of 
that type of production, I do not think you are going to see 
them go. People have said we are going the way of the 
dinosaurs with the big cars. 


Mr B. Ward: I would like to thank you for your pre- 
sentation and the support for the direction we are trying to 
take as a government. We have had pretty well two different 
interests coming before us. Some, as Gerry often says, are 
against, and others are for, and we will not know until a year 
or so down the road who is right. It is a good question. 


I too am a parent. My little girl is fairly newborn, fi 
months or six months old, and I am looking farther doy 
the road than next month or next year at what type | 
society we are going to have when she gets older. N 
greatest fear is that if we listen to some people and the 
organizations, we will head down the road the America: 
are, where it is an “I’m all right, Jack,” dog eat dog, “Wh 
cares about my neighbour?” type of society where 35 mi 
lion people do not have access to medicare because the 
cannot afford private insurance. That is my greatest fear. 

I was just wondering what your thoughts are had y 
taken that road. We have attempted to maintain health ar 
education standards in this province during these toug 
times, recognizing the shortfall in revenue. Let’s look farth 
down the road than even next year. What type of socie 
do we want to have in Ontario, and are we willing to hay 
that commitment to keep that society? 
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Mr Miller: Rick mentioned earlier that we had 4( 
people on indefinite layoffs. Of those 400 people, a lot « 
them are now approaching the point where they are goin 
to run out of unemployment benefits. That means the 
only have one alternative, and that is the welfare system, t 
be able to maintain any type of economics in the hous 
hold at all. We have 400 people in our location who ai 
looking at that in the very near future. In the community 
come from, St Thomas, we are looking at between 2,00 
and 3,000 people who are running out of benefits. 

It is only due to the budget and the moneys that wer 
put into the social assistance program that we are going t 
help those people through some very tough times. As t 
the ever-increasing food bank situations and so on that w 
are finding ourselves in, actually we should not have foo 
banks in Canada today, but we do. We definitely are in som 
very hard economic times right now, and without the mon 
eys that were put in it would be even worse. What woul 
we do with those people who are running out of benefit 
when they start lining up at the social assistance offices? 


Mr Kwinter: I just want to correct a misconceptio 
that a lot of presenters are making; that is, when you sa! 
the reality was that this government took power with : 
$2.5-billion deficit. You should know that when the elec 
tion was held on September 6 and the government cam 
into power, it was six months into the fiscal period 1990 
91. At that time, at the end of the six-month period, th 
Treasurer reported that there was a $750-million deficit. S 
when the government came to power, it had a $750-milliot 
deficit. At the end of six months that was their doing— 
they were responsible for six months of that budget—i 
was not a $2.5-billion deficit, it was a $3.5-billion deficit 
and that was their doing. They had responsibility for it 
They are the ones who could have made the changes 
made any adjustments they wanted, but it was $3.5 billion. 

Another comment, and I would like to get your reac: 
tion: I notice that the Canadian Auto Workers in particula 
are very Critical of free trade. I find it, as the expressior 
goes, passing strange that the CAW would be opposed tc 
free trade, because you have been the beneficiary of « 
similar free trade agreement, the auto pact. Now 80% ol 
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e production of that St Thomas plant goes to the United 
ates and you have been the direct beneficiary of that kind 
‘arrangement. Why would you expect and hope that we 
ould cut that off and that the cars that are made there 
ould go only into the Canadian market? 

Mr Miller: First of all, the free trade agreement is 
tally different than the auto pact. Under the current free 
ide agreement we lost what we had under the auto pact. 
le used to have 60% Canadian content under the old auto 
ict. When free trade came in, we went to 50% North 
merican content. In reality, we lost 400 jobs because of 
We lost production out of our plant to the US and Mex- 
o in order to facilitate the corporate average fuel econ- 
ny requirements under the free trade agreement. So we 
st jobs under free trade in our location. You cannot com- 
ire the free trade agreement and the auto pact at all. They 
e two different things altogether, and under that we did 
se, we did not gain. 

Mr Turnbull: Mr Chair, on a point of information: I 
ould just like the record to show that last year for the first 
me in history we actually had a higher amount of sales 
om Ontario to the US than sales from the US to Ontario. 

Ms M. Ward: You’re out of order. 


Mr Christopherson: Don’t come in here and start 
at nonsense. 
Mr Turnbull: You don’t like that, eh? That is the truth. 


Mr Phillips: Thank you for your presentation. You are 

*tting on this budget as the one that is the right one. Some 
"us are concerned it is not. We will only know probably 
-a year or so. I find it unusual for the labour movement to 
> praising a budget, with 10% unemployment continuing 
at least three years, with virtually nothing in it that is 
ying to create jobs in the private sector to put your members 
work. I am just a little surprised your brief does not men- 
ym anything about job creation, about economic activity, 
rout getting things rolling. 
Is the CAW prepared to live with the unemployment 
tes that are projected in this budget? How free are you to 
‘iticize the budget? Just how free is the CAW, with its 
sry strong ties, obviously, to the NDP? How free are you 
speak on behalf of your members in the job creation 
ea? A year from now we will be sitting here and either 
ey will have been right and you will say “Yes, they were 
ght,” or if some of us are right, I think you will want to 
> fairly critical of the budget. I am just wondering what 
eedom you have to move in that area. 

Mr Miller: Rick did talk about the job creation pro- 
rams in the budget. They are nowhere near the numbers 
e would like to see. 

Mr Phillips: I do not think there is anything for the 
‘ivate sector in there. 

Mrs Cunningham: There is nothing for the private 
ctor. It is all public. 

The Chair: Excuse me. Mr Phillips, you have about 
) seconds. 

Mr Phillips: Okay. I have to stop there. 


Mr Miller: He did talk about job creation as far as 
yntracting, building, the sewer systems are concerned— 








the type of things that are being upgraded—and those are 
let out to private contractors. They are not government jobs. 


Mrs Cunningham: They are all short term. 

Mr Phillips: What about the free to criticize one? 

The Chair: The time has run out. 

Mrs Sullivan: Can we just have the answer to this 
question? 

The Chair: Excuse me, the time has run out. 


Mrs Sullivan: On a point of order, Mr Chair: Can we 
have the answer to this question? 


The Chair: It depends if the three— 

Mrs Cunningham: We all agree. 

The Chair: All three parties agree? 

Mrs Cunningham: Give me a break. We want the 
second question answered. You are going to say no? 

Mr Sutherland: Are you going to keep badgering and 
not give him an opportunity? 

The Chair: We went through a time period that was 
agreed upon by the subcommittee. 

Mr Turnbull: Open government. 

Mr Christopherson: We did fine until you got here. 


The Chair: I would like to thank you for your presen- 
tation. 


0950 


LONDON FAMILY COURT CLINIC 


The Chair: I will call on the London Family Court 
Clinic. You have one half-hour for your presentation. Near 
the end of your presentation, the time will be equally di- 
vided among the three parties. Sometimes if the answer or 
the question becomes a little long, you will be cut off 
because each party has an equal amount of time. I am not 
cutting you off because I do not want to hear the answer. 
Identify yourself for the purposes of Hansard. 


Dr Sas: My name is Louise Sas. I am a clinical psy- 
chologist at the London Family Court Clinic and I specialize 
in the preparation of child witnesses for testimony in court. 
I also do child welfare assessments and young offender 
assessments, and also assessments for parents who are sep- 
arating and divorced. These assessments involve custody 
and access issues. 

I am going to talk about a child witness project that was 
developed here in London to prepare young children to tes- 
tify in court. I am also going to be talking about some of the 
issues we have raised with respect to continued funding in 
this area, and some of the problems we have encountered. 

I would like to begin by talking a little bit about the 
problem itself. I do not know how familiar all of you are in 
this area. This is going to be a fairly clinical presentation. 
There will be very little mention about free trade or bud- 
gets. I think it will be a topic that is probably very close to 
all of you in terms of your children and my own children 
and other children in the community. 

Over the last decade or so, there has been a tenfold 
increase in the reporting of child sexual abuse by children 
to agencies, to the police, to children’s aid societies, to 
teachers, as well as to parents. I am sure you are aware, 
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just by reading the newspapers and being familiar with 
what goes on in the media, that more and more children 
are feeling comfortable in coming forward and talking 
about the abuse they have experienced. In my opinion, it 
does not represent a increase in the abuse itself. It is just a 
society that is more tolerant and willing to listen to the 
accounts given by children about what happens in their 
personal lives. 

In any event, as a result of these increased allegations, 
agencies are faced with having to deal with it, deal with 
the families, the children who are traumatized. As well, the 
criminal justice system has had to deal very quickly with 
the increase in allegations, so police are being encouraged 
in all communities to lay charges in cases where children 
make allegations. Other agencies—social agencies such as 
our Own—are encouraged to try to respond to the treat- 
ment needs and the needs children present once they have 
been abused. 

In 1987, there was a federal intiative in the area of 
sexual abuse. I think that was as a result of a fair amount 
of lobbying on the part of professionals across the country, 
who are very much concerned about the lack of treatment 
facilities for children who have been abused and the diffi- 
culties in the criminal justice system for handling sex 
abuse cases. As a result, a fair amount of money was put 
aside for use nationally across the country and we were all 
encouraged, as researchers and clinicians, to apply for 
money. The money was to be used in the area of research 
and the development and evaluation of new programs. 

The Family Court Clinic in London historically con- 
ducts a fair amount of research in the area of family vio- 
lence and sexual abuse, and the needs of children with 
respect to treatment. We applied for funding and were suc- 
cessful in terms of the federal response. We received 
$360,000 to be spent over a three-year period in a demon- 
stration and evaluation project. 

The major goal of the project was to try to come up 
with a program that would prepare children to testify in 
court so that they would be more competent child 
witnesses, providing the court with the information it 
needed to adjudicate. Also we would attempt to monitor 
new legislation in this area for dealing with child sexual 
abuse. We would try to co-ordinate this community’s re- 
sponse; that is, co-ordinate all the mandated agencies, such 
as the police, the children’s aid society and the crown 
attorney’s office, to work towards the betterment of how 
this system would respond to children’s needs. 

We are very pleased to obtain this federal money. The 
money was certainly put to use. It was put to use in the 
development of a very effective court preparation protocol 
for young children who have to testify in court. 

As an aside, I should mention that the research is very 
definitive, both clinically and in terms of field research, 
that there is trauma for children who testify in court. First 
of all, children are traumatized by being sexually abused. 
We know that many of the children have long-term diffi- 
culties which translate into dollars spent in treatment facil- 
ities, both inpatient and outpatient. We add further trauma 
to that when children decide to disclose abuse and the 
police decide to lay charges on their behalf. 
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Many children, if any of you have sat in court ar 
watched children testify, may be as young as five years. 
age. It is a very intimidating, very adult-oriented settin 
These children are expected to face the accused person at 
describe in detail some of the behaviours that have ha 
pened and some of the incidents. For many of the childre 
it is very traumatic. We were concerned about that. Ce 
tainly the research supported our concerns that children a 
made worse by traumatic court situations. 

The research also suggests that if you do not deal proy 
erly with children at this point, they are going to hay 
long-term difficulties which will translate into many do 
lars of inpatient treatment and funding towards long-ter 
counselling. So we are not just talking about a short-ten 
event; we are talking about an event that will affect the 
throughout their childhood and beyond their childhood ¢ 
they become parents. If they have been sexually abuse 
their own children will likely suffer as well. We are findin 
not only here in Canada but internationally, that children ¢ 
abused mothers are often abused themselves. It is a ver 
cyclical pattern where the whole role of being a victim | 
played over and over again across the generations. Th 
project that we developed at the London Family Cou 
Clinic is one of its kind. I think it is really a model fe 
Canada in terms of providing highly sophisticated cou 
preparation for children who have to go and enter th 
courtroom arena. 

In 1988, as you know, Bill C-15 was proclaimed i 
Parliament. Its new sexual abuse legislation also has som 
amendments to the Canada Evidence Act. What this ha 
done is made it more possible for children to tell thei 
story in court, which we, of course, are really please 
about. What it has not done is really regulated to this poit 
in time the implementation of the changes in Bill C-15. § 
although the spirit of the new legislation is very progres 
sive, in the sense that it suggests children be treated differ 
ently than they have been in the past in court and thei 
special developmental needs taken into consideration, 1 
has not really had the impact of policing or ensuring 0 
monitoring how different communities actually implemen 
the legislation. You may have some communities wher 
very little is done to make children more comfortable i 
court, as opposed to other communities where a lot is done. 

What I have given to you here is just an executiv 
summary that very briefly describes what we did over th 
three-year period of time. There is a full evaluation repor 
that is about 200 pages long which I could make availabl 
to any of you who have time to read it. 

Over the three-year-period, one of the things we 
learned was that children who present to the courtroom reall} 
need a lot of assistance. The crown attorneys were ver) 
supportive in our findings, in that they also felt strongly tha 
the children were doing a lot better in court. They wer 
being better witnesses and they were much better orientec 
to the court procedures. As a result, a lot of the outcomes 
in terms of what happened in the courtroom, were muct 
more positive. Children were not being destroyed on the 
stand, were not crying and unable to continue in their testi- 
mony, but were fairly strong and competent. As a result 
the whole process runs more smoothly. 
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The other finding we had was that the agencies were 
illing to be co-ordinated. We developed a local commu- 
ty board made up of police—both city police and the 
PP—children’s aid societies, crown attorneys and vic- 
n-witness individuals. Everybody was working together 
this community so that the networking would be much 
ore smooth and there would be integration of services 
r young children. The result was quite dramatic. The 
lice referred over 98% of the children over a two-and-a- 
lf-year period who had to testify in court. Very few chil- 
en were missed and as a result services were offered to 
ildren which had never been offered before. They were 
dividually prepared for court, not on the facts of the case 
it on how to present themselves. 

Those children who were so distressed as to not be able 
testify were given additional treatment in terms of stress 
duction therapy, which I will not go into in great detail. 
iffice to say, they were able to get on the stand. Almost 
_our children were sworn in, so they understood how to 
ve an Oath and to testify in court. For the most part they 
d well. That is not to say none of them were stressed. 
srtainly some were stressed. But for the most part, there 
as a great difference, as seen by crown attorneys and 
lice, in the presentation of child witnesses in this area. 

The other area I think we were very successful in is 
ssemination of information, both nationally and interna- 
mally. I just came back last night from San Francisco, 
aere I presented a paper on the work we are doing here. 
e have also submitted some publications. We have had 
apters in several books in the area of child witnesses 
fernationally. I can tell you honestly that the work that is 
ing done in the London area really is the cutting edge. 
e have been invited this summer to a NATO conference 
present on our work here in London at the clinic in the 
2a of child witness research. 

The federal government provided the money for a 
ree-year-period of time. Two and a half years of that time 
2 money was to be used both in evaluation and clinical 
rvices. When the money was ended, when the funding 
ded for this specific project, we approached the federal 
ivernment for continued clinical service money. But our 
derstanding on hearing from them was that the money 
is to be used only for a demonstration and evaluation 
oject, that there had been no commitment—and that is 
le, right from the start—to provide ongoing clinical ser- 
2e for this community. 

There was a lot of distress in this community when the 
oject came to an end, not because of the results—the 
sults were really very positive—but because the commu- 
‘y had a sense of what it is like to have a co-ordinated 
ogram where children are not shafted, where crown at- 
meys do spend the time that is necessary to present the 
ses, where the police do handle the cases sensitively, and 
1ere the children are really very competently prepared. I 
ink this community did not want to go back to the status 
0 that existed prior to funding. 

00 

A great deal of pressure was brought to bear on the 
Ovincial government to provide funding to continue 
1at we now knew, based on the evaluation, to be a very 





successful project. The lobbying came from individuals 
from this community, and I think hundreds of letters—if I 
am not mistaken—went to the Attorney General and Solic- 
itor General and to Community and Social Services here in 
Ontario to continue funding this project. 

A number of interministerial meetings were held where 
we attended and gave presentations. There was an attempt 
on my part to have one of the ministries, either the Minis- 
try of the Attorney General or the Ministry of Community 
and Social Services, take ownership of this project and 
continue the clinical aspect. 

We do not have a great deal of problem obtaining re- 
search money. We have another federal research grant to 
look at the research aspects of child witness and sexual 
abuse. What we have had difficulty with is getting money 
to provide ongoing clinical service, and provide a service 
which we know, and we have evaluated, and it works. 

We approached the Attorney General again last year, 
because this community was referring children we could 
not see for preparation, and as a result of a lot of lobbying 
and I think a fair amount of pressure, it provided us with 
some interim money for a four-month period, during 
which we tried to re-establish ourselves on a part-time 
basis to accommodate some of the children coming in. 

One of the roles our clinical staff provide is not just 
preparation of children, but also expert testimony, so I 
gave a fair amount of expert testimony in court on behalf 
of children, talking about issues around sexual abuse and 
also talking about their need for the screen, which is a 
provision in the new legislation to protect children, and at 
times just being there and advocating for children to make 
sure things go the way the law says they should go and 
children are protected. 

We were able to see some children during that four- 
month period. Naturally, having closed down the project 
and having to re-establish it and getting the referral pat- 
terns back in and everything, it took several months to get 
under way. We were recently successful in obtaining funding 
for this fiscal year to provide clinical services for children. 
Our expectation is to see about 100 children coming 
through in the next year who have been sexually abused 
and will need to testify in court. 

We are also providing training for crown attorneys, 
both locally and across the’province. Our staff is involved 
in a fair amount of professional development, and we also 
work with the police very closely in providing them with 
training in the area of child sexual abuse and in the area of 
child witness issues. At the same time, we are continuing 
to publish and work on papers across the border, as well as 
within Canada itself. 

I think the reason I was asked to come here today was 
to try and talk a little bit about what we are doing, but also 
to emphasize that when the federal initiative was over and 
our funding for the demonstration evaluation grant came to 
an end, we really did need the provincial government to 
come in and pick up the pieces in terms of providing what 
we knew was a really effective and in my view very im- 
portant program. The children continue to come to the 
door. What we envision is that there will be increases 
again. If we can accept the statistics from the children’s aid 
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society about the number of cases of sexual abuse pre- 
sented to the agency, we know for a fact that the numbers 
are not going to go down, and this problem is not just 
going to go away. 

It also translates into money, I think, saved in the long 
term, because of the treatment needs of these children, if 
you follow them through the system, and I have done that 
with many cases through the children’s aid society. We are 
talking about children when they reach adolescence. The 
girls very often become runaways. They get involved in 
the criminal justice system, not in assault cases but in 
cases of wilful damage, running away, break and enters 
and property offences. 

The male children who have been sexually abused, we 
often find, become abusers themselves. Some of the chil- 
dren who were first referred to our project who were male 
and who were involved in homosexual attacks have re- 
cently been charged. We have 25 of our initial 100 who 
have been charged themselves and involved in the criminal 
justice system, the boys as assaulters and the girls as vic- 
tims again and runaways and involved in prostitution. 

The problem does not just end with that incident. I 
think there are costs involved for provincial and federal 
governments in terms of the long-term needs of these chil- 
dren, so I really feel that when the provincial government 
agreed to provide funding—it is to the tune of about 
$140,000 a year; it is not a great amount of money, but it 
allows us to see approximately 100 children and provide 
Clinical service and research and training—it is really an 
investment in the future in this community in children. 

These sexually abused children do not represent a great 
number of all the children in this province, or even in this 
area, but I would imagine that the estimate of about two 
out of 10 children is probably conservative. There are 
probably more than that, so for every 10 children you see 
in a classroom, there are probably two, maybe even three 
children who have been abused either familially, that is 
within their own family or extended family, or by someone 
in the community they know. Only 13% of the children we 
see are abused by a stranger. So it is myth that children are 
necessarily safer within their homes or their extended homes 
than they are on the street. It is really very frightening what is 
happening in our society today with respect to children. 

As a first step, the acceptance of children’s disclosures 
is very important and providing a climate in our country 
where children feel free and comfortable to talk about what 
has happened to them. Beyond that, we have to respond. 

The literature shows us that if offenders are not dealt 
with, and there are no deterrents in our criminal justice 
system, they go on to have many more victims. In fact, in 
the United States there is research coming out that the 
average Offender has 200 or 300 victims before being 
caught, especially the paedophiles. 

We are not talking about one or two incidents on the 
part of one perpetrator and one victim; we are talking 
about many children in a community being victimized by 
the same individual. If you have one child who is strong 
enough and willing enough to come to court and provide 
testimony, that may well result in a conviction and some 
time in a rehabilitative centre or in jail or on probation for 


an offender and you may well be saving many children 
that same community from the same fate. 


Mr Winninger: There have been many presentatio) 
before this committee over the last day and a half or so th 
I have sat on it, and the thrust of some of these present 
tion is that in a time of recession you should not be spen 
ing any money on new programs, that in fact you shou 
cut back on existing programs. I wonder if you wou 
agree with me, in light of your comment, that by not pa 
ing now, we can pay a lot more for the kind of social ar 
special educational and correctional services later, that n 
paying now is actually a very short-sighted approach, ar 
that to spend money during a recession for social servic 
is not throwing money away. 


Dr Sas: I certainly agree with that. I think in particul; 
when you are talking about children who have their who 
futures ahead of them, not putting the money now for the 
treatment needs and not educating the community about tl 
social problem that exists with respect to the sexual abu: 
of children, for example, is not putting money where yo 
need to, and you are going to pay for it anyway. I know. 

A lot of the children who are referred to the clinic i 
the other areas, such as the young offender area or chil 
welfare area where we do assessments, are children wh 
have been in and out of systems for years and years at 
per diem of $100 a day or more in some of our children’ 
mental health centres where I think the cost to the goverr 
ment is incredibly great. Plus, I know that some of ot 
young mothers were children who were abused themselve 
and have since gone on the street, become pregnant an 
have babies of their own, where the children’s aid societ 
has to go in and remove them or provide care. The dolla 
are incredible for each child. 

What we offer in our particular little service, which 
think can be generalized to other social services for chil 
dren, is an opportunity to come in and do the right thing ¢ 
the right time. We are doing a longitudinal study now o 
the impact of intervening at the right time for children. Th 
results are looking very promising that it makes a differ 
ence. So I agree the money is well spent. 


Mr B. Ward: Just as a follow-up, perhaps you coul 
expand on this statement as well: This problem woul 
exist in good times and bad times, and by not recognizin 
that the problem is there, we are putting our heads in th 
sand and saying there is no problem. 


Dr Sas: I think the problem has always existed. I di 
not think we are seeing an increase in child sexual abus 
per se. I think we are seeing an increase in physical abus 
of children as a result of the hard times, the present eco 
nomic times. There is a lot more pressure on families, a lo 
more family dysfunction as a result. Some of the chil 
abuse areas, such as neglect, deprivation and physical as 
sault, are probably on the increase as a result of the reces 
sion. Sexual abuse I think is a different ball game. I thinki 
has existed and will continue to exist at a rate. The report 
ing is going up, not the actual behaviours. 

Regardless of whether there is a recession or not, yol 
have to continue to provide funding for children in thes 
areas. I think it is not a luxury; I think it is a basic. 
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Mrs Sullivan: I want to move away from the specific 
livery which is being offered in London to a broader 
iestion. One of the things that has been a matter of some 
nsideration over a period of time relates to the integra- 
m of service delivery to children, whether it is mental 
alth services, whether it is services offered for protection 
rough children’s aid societies, witness programs, family 
dlence and sexual abuse programs, with integration of 
nding. I understand that most of the funding, for exam- 
2, for your clinic would come from the federal govern- 
ent with supplements from the province. Is that right? 


Dr Sas: No, that is not correct. Forty per cent of our 
dget is from the provincial Ministry of Community and 
icial Services. That is block funding towards young of- 
nder research and clinical services. All the rest of our 
oney is fee-for-service and grants that we ourselves 
nerate. 


Mrs Sullivan: It is a chargeback. 


Dr Sas: Yes. There may be some federal grants in there, 
ch as I described to you, but there certainly is no block 
nding from the federal government at all for our projects. 


Mrs Sullivan: Could you speak then to the question 
integration of delivery of services to children. I think it 
an important question we have to come to terms with, 
it only in service delivery but in terms of the funding. 


Dr Sas: I think one of the concerns of agencies like 
y own, if I try to generalize a little bit beyond the child 
tness project, is that you really do need, in my view, 
lid block funding from both the federal and the provin- 
il government, and it really has to be shared for agencies 
at provide clinical services and research for children. 

What happens is that you have your clinicians and re- 

arch people scrambling on a year-to-year basis trying to 
) the research necessary to document the value of the 
ograms you are providing, as well as provide the ongoing 
nical services. We are all suffering, certainly not just the 
nic. The clinic is very successful in terms of getting 
search moneys, but that is unusual. 
Most clinical services for children—I mean the majority, 
aybe 80%—do not have as many psychologists on staff. 
e have sort of developed in that way, to write for the grants 
d apply, to be aggressive and go after the various granting 
encies for money to provide services. I feel very strongly 
at there has to be a significant federal contribution. 

If I get a little specific and give an analogy, in the area 
child witness and child sexual abuse, certainly the fed- 
al government responded very positively to concerns 
ross the country and to a lot of lobbying in terms of what 
child sexual abuse victim needs, and actually provided— 
lo not remember the amount—a fairly large amount of 
oney to do that research. 

Once the research was done over the three-year period 

all our different agencies across the country and we 
owed what was needed, then the clinicians and research- 
3 were in the position of saying that this works, that does 
t work, this is what needs to be done, and then no one 
ints to pick up the tab. 
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My view may be naive but we found ourselves getting 
caught up in a struggle between the federal government 
and the provincial government as to who was going to pay 
for something that we knew was helping children, and that 
we really felt needs to be done across the country. 


Mrs Cunningham: Thank you for being here today. 
We have both worked in social services for a long time so I 
know what you are trying to say today. I guess one of the 
questions I object to are across-the-board cuts and what 
would we do without programs and what not. I think the 
better question would be, would you not rather spend your 
$140,000 on front-line support to children than $59,000 to 
a chauffeur for the president of TVOntario or doubling 
political staff in ministry offices? 

I want to get that on the record because I have been 
sitting here now for over a day listening to this ridiculous 
question that people like myself would like to cut funding 
to social services. You and I both worked there, and if you 
and I were running it, I tell you, the front-line workers 
would be there to support kids, not all the bureaucracy. I 
am not going to ask you to comment on that, but you and | 
both know what is happening. I will just say that. 

It was the wrong question to ask the wrong presenter 
today. I am sorry Mr Winninger is not here, but perhaps 
you could relay my question to his colleagues. 

With regard to the front-line work money that is coming, 
being a representative now in London, along with two of my 
colleagues—I think I am following up on the question from 
my colleague behind me—we are hearing about duplication 
of services in a naive way, I think. There must be some 
room for agencies to work together. When one is trying to 
get funding from three different levels of government, it is 
very difficult for us in our job to know just which way to 
move. I wonder if you could give us some advice. 


Dr Sas: Certainly. I think there is some duplication in 
the city, although probably a lot less in this area than in some 
other communities I am familiar with. There has been a 
real attempt, in the last eight years or so, for agencies to 
get together. For example, there is a central intake commit- 
tee and there is a difficult-to-serve committee that gets 
together. All the agencies will meet. There is also a child 
abuse council. I think you will find that in this community 
there is a real attempt not to have duplication of services. 

One of the things that worked well for us, a small model 
that I think could perhaps be right as a model for other 
communities as well against the whole issue of providing 
duplication of services, is setting up local advisory boards 
and community groups, with representatives from the dif- 
ferent agencies, where the actual tasks are parcelled out. 

We were very successful in the child witness area. It is 
very easy to have duplication of services in that area be- 
cause you have the police interacting with the crown 
attorney’s office, interacting with the children’s aid society 
and local treatment facilities, which all provide a certain 
part of the piece for the children who have been sexually 
abused. We have to be very careful about not providing 
duplication. I do not want to prepare someone who has 
already been prepared. You do not want the crown attorney 
doing the police’s work and what not. I think by setting up 
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protocols where each agency has responsibility for a cer- 
tain aspect of that child’s care and there is a case manager, 
it works much better. 

Mrs Sullivan: One adult being in touch with the child. 

Dr Sas: The case manager, yes, one person who con- 
trols, on agreement, everybody’s role. We are talking about 
individuals now, but you can be talking about agencies, 
one agency sort of overseeing or monitoring a certain aspect. 

The Chair: Thank you for your presentation. 

We are about 10 minutes ahead. Maybe what we will 
do is take a recess for 10 minutes. If it is the committee’s 
wish, if the three parties here wish to extend beyond the 
time already laid out by the subcommittee, if you want to 
say one group has 45 minutes and one group has 35 min- 
utes—this is what I am going by, the schedule of the sub- 
committee. 

Mrs Sullivan: I think from time to time it is useful to 
extend the hearings, particularly if there is a gap because a 
witness has not shown and there is concurrence from the 
committee. We could have proceeded, for instance, to have 
heard the answer from the CAW to the last question. There 
may have been some interest when there was not a time 
schedule. I think that to go through the entire schedule and 
say, “Yes, we’ll give this person five more minutes,” or 
whatever—I think it has to be on an ad hoc basis. If there 
is concurrence, based on a witness not appearing, then surely 
we can act as mature adults and not simply be cut off. 

Mrs Cunningham: Mr Chairman, on that point, I 
think, in fairness to yourself, you did give us that opportu- 
nity and people could see that the witness was not here. 
We were asked by you if the question could be answered 
and quite frankly the government member said no. I think 
from now on we should start using our common sense. 
Thank you for asking us. 

Mr Sutherland: Mr Chairman, if I could just make a 
comment before Mrs Cunningham leaves the room, I have 
no— 

Mrs Cunningham: As far as leaving the room is con- 
cerned, your people get up and leave the room. Every time 
they ask a question, they then leave. I am leaving too. 

Mr Sutherland: Mrs Cunningham, the only reason I 
said that was you had just made a comment and I thought 
you might want to hear a response. 

Mrs Cunningham: You are not one of the culprits, 
Mr Sutherland, so you do not have to worry. 

Mr Sutherland: That was the only reason I men- 
tioned it. 

Mrs Cunningham: You are not one of the culprits. 


Mr Sutherland: In response to the comments made, 
in a situation such as the last presenter, that is fine if there 
is mutual consent to extend time on questions of basic 
information. In terms of the previous presenter, however, 
one of the reasons the time ran out was because members 
of both parties were not giving an opportunity to answer 
the question. They were interfering, either with interjec- 
tions or asking additional questions. If that is going to be 
the case, Mr Chair, I would advise you then that time 
should not be extended in those situations. In those ones 


where it is just pieces of additional information, such ¢ 
with the last presenter, then I think you should use you 
best judgement. 

The Chair: As the Chairman here, I have been tryin 
to have the presenter or the questioner wind up having th 
whole answer completed, but sometimes when the preamb 
gets too long I have to say it is at the end. 

The committee will recess for about 10 minutes. 


The committee recessed at 1020. 
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COMMUNITY HOMES 
OF SOUTHWESTERN ONTARIO INC 

The Chair: We would like to welcome the Comm 
nity Homes of Southwestern Ontario to our hearings. Yo 
will have one half-hour for your presentation. Try to sav 
some time near the end for a question and answer perio 
which will be divided equally among the three partie 
Would you identify yourself for the purposes of Hansard. 

Ms Coulson: I am Marnie Coulson. I am the manager o 
Community Homes of Southwestern Ontario. Communit 
Homes is a resource group accredited by the Co-operativ 
Housing Federation of Canada. We provide consulting ser 
vices to non-profit co-operative housing groups. We serv 
both the London community and southwestern Ontario 
Today, I am going to focus on the issue of housing in Lon 
don, however, rather than a broader perspective. I probabl 
will not need the full half-hour, or even 20 minutes of i 
for my presentation, but once I get going, you never know. 

The Co-operative Housing Association of Ontario pre 
sented a brief, which I believe all the members of the 
committee received, in Toronto last week. A lot of th 
more global provincial comments I will leave to that re 
port, as I think they were very clearly outlined in our brie 
presented at that time. What I want to do this morning is t 
give you an idea of the state of housing in London an 
focus it in terms of our own community’s needs in the 
province. Therefore, I want to talk to the budget in term 
of housing. 

I appreciate the opportunity to speak in front of the 
committee. Certainly in London we applaud the potential 
development of 10,000 units in Ontario, presuming tha 
because of the need for affordable housing in our own 
community, we will be provided some of those affordable 
housing units. The supply of affordable housing has nol 
kept pace with the demand for assisted housing in London. 
I am sure some of my co-workers in London have talked 
to you about the Listening to London study that was put 
out in 1990 and some of the findings that were indicated 
there. Although we have found that the co-op sector has 
provided over 1,500 units in the city, and the non-profit 
sector has provided almost 2,000 units, we are still finding 
that the need for affordable housing has not been met. 

I have provided the committee with a State of Housing 
in London fact sheet rather than the whole context of what 
I was going to say today. I have tried to focus in on and 
just highlight specific items that relate to our community. 
Often people think of London as a very wealthy commu- 
nity. I think you have probably heard a lot that counteracts 
that opinion in the last day and a half. I have indicated our 
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icancy rate. Although it is 4% in the community, in our 
sisted housing, which is our non-profit co-op and Lon- 
m Housing Authority stock, it is 0.5%. There is very 
tle turnover and it is a very low vacancy rate. I have 
dicated some of the need and demand. 

_ As well as being the manager of Community Homes, I 
n also on the board of the London Housing Authority and 
am also the chairperson of the community housing advi- 
ry committee for the city of London, so I have a very 
meral view of the situation of housing in the community. 

In terms of London Housing, as I indicated, the waiting 
it as of the end of July was 1,360 people. I have given 
yu the breakdown of families, seniors and singles. The 
aiting list in January was 1,146. This represents an in- 
ease of 19%. Our housing authority waiting list, as you 
in see, is rapidly increasing. Community Homes also 
‘eps a waiting list, and I have put that down. There are 
her non-profit groups in the city that have waiting lists. 
ur individual co-ops keep waiting lists, but in terms of 
ir own Statistics, we are looking at over 500 people who 
quire affordable housing in the community. 

In the 1991 municipal housing statement I have quoted 
sre, Which actually is in a draft form but our community 
using advisory committee reviewed it yesterday, it re- 
rts that we still have a need in 1991 and 1992 for an- 
her 2,300 or 2,400 assisted housing units in our city to 
eet the need. Of the people who are in need, 42% are in 
e deep core category. I have included those figures and 
e categories for you just for reference. The $14,000 to 
27,000 indicates one bedroom to four bedrooms, which is 
here the differential comes from. I have also reflected in 
e stats form the fact that home ownership for the citizens 
* London is becoming far out of their reach, as it is in 
her communities in Ontario. Only 14% of the renters in 
ondon, according to the Listening to London survey, can 
ford to buy a home. 

I have touched very briefly on the issue of homeless- 
2ss. A survey was conducted on March 15 of this year 
id we are trying to get a handle on how many people are 
a the streets of London. If you talk to people on our 
unicipal council, I am sure a lot of them think there are 
ot any homeless people in our community, but certainly 
is evening we found 253 people were in shelters at the 
me. One of the things we recently set up through the 
ymmunity housing advisory committee is a steering com- 
ittee to address the issue of homelessness in London. So 
e too, as other areas of the province, have our problems 
ith people forced to live on the street. 

Those are essentially the statistics. The other thing I 
ave not touched on is the needs of the disabled people in 
ur community and Dorothy Nordemann, who is follow- 
ig me from the March of Dimes, will be addressing that 
sue more specifically, so I have not touched on that issue 
| my report. 

The other thing is that the 10,000 units in the 1991 
udget will stimulate the economy in London. Right now, 
ie reality of the issue is that very little private rental hous- 
ig is being built outside the non-profit sector. I have just 
yme up with some statistics. I have not given them to 
ou, but I thought I would just verbally report them. 
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Between January and July of this year the assisted 
housing starts for town houses were 333 units. For the 
private sector there were no new town house starts. For the 
apartment sector, assisted housing was 117 and there were 
233 private, but 176 of those have just been in July. As you 
can see, the co-op and non-profit sector is providing most 
of the units for people who cannot afford home ownership. 
The 10,000 units promised in the budget will certainly 
help this community in terms of stimulating our economy 
and helping the unemployed construction workers in this 
city. The other statistic I wanted to share with you is that 
we expect 500 more co-op and non-profit units between 
now and the end of the year. So J think there really will be 
a stimulation of the sector. 

Essentially this will create between 2,000 and 2,300 
new jobs for local people. Also, I think most people on this 
committee are aware of the social benefits of co-op and 
non-profit housing, particularly co-op, because that is our 
main emphasis at Community Homes. Co-op housing rep- 
resents a unique form of tenure which encourages the cre- 
ation of community development and personal 
development. We feel that is a very positive contribution to 
our community in terms of providing another form of tenure 
to the citizens of London, and co-ops have also been very 
much of a leader in the inclusion of housing for special 
needs in our complexes. 

The final point I would like to make is that given the 
cutbacks we have noticed from the federal level, certainly 
in the index linked mortgage program, and also in the 
federal-provincial housing program for co-ops and non- 
profits, the federal government has withdrawn its support. 
It now is up to Ontario to bear the responsibility in the area 
of housing policy and I think they have shown leadership in 
the consultation paper that was released in June, A Housing 
Framework For Ontario. Community Homes applauds the 
government’s initiative in this area and I think it demon- 
strates the ability of this government to co-operate and 
develop partnerships towards providing affordable housing 
to the citizens of Ontario. 

My comments were strictly towards the housing issues 
reflected in the provincial budget of the 10,000 non-profit 
units. I would be glad to answer any questions as to the 
further impact on the community of London I have not 
touched on. 
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Mrs Sullivan: I do not have a lot of questions, but I 
did want to ask what your maximum unit prices are in 
London. I should know that but I do not. 


Ms Coulson: I should too and I did not bring them. 
Sorry. ; 

Mrs Sullivan: Generally do you know if your assisted 
housing is now able to be built below the MUP level, the 
cost? 


Ms Coulson: We have noticed a certain effect on land 
and construction costs because of the recession, yes. 
Mrs Sullivan: So the units coming on stream, the 500 


you expect before the end of the year, you expect to have 
built below the MUPs? 
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Ms Coulson: We do not relate it necessarily to the 
MUPs because we have always had problems with the 
MUPs in this community. We have always felt they were 
set unrealistically. The issue is that we know we can get 
competitive prices from the construction trades and that 
the developers in town are much more readily negotiating 
the price of land. 

Mrs Sullivan: When you say you have had historical 
problems with the MUPs, have they been set too low for 
this community? 


Ms Coulson: Yes, they have, because we tender most 
of our projects out. We deal with the contractors in the 
community and we found that the price of construction has 
been increasing yearly. 


Mrs Sullivan: I also wanted to ask about the 233 pri- 
vate sector apartments coming on stream. What income 
level or what rental level are they directed at? What market 
are they serving? 

Ms Coulson: That is a good point, and the 4% va- 
cancy rate also indicates that it is mainly high-end income 
earners that are being built for right now, and the 4% is 
basically in the high end. 


Mrs Sullivan: The vacancy rate is at the high end and 
the new apartments coming on are also at the high end of 
the market, so there will probably be an oversupply at the 
high end of the market and not very much coming on other 
than the assisted housing? 


Ms Coulson: Yes. As I mentioned in my comments, it 
is not feasible for the private sector at this point to meet 
the affordable housing need. 


Mrs Sullivan: Is any government land being used in 
the co-op and non-profit areas in the new units coming on 
stream? 


Ms Coulson: There are no government land parcels 
available in London. Certainly the Co-operative Housing 
Association of Ontario has been lobbying with the govern- 
ment, the Liberals before and the NDP now, to release 
government lands for the purpose of affordable housing 
and certainly Community Homes would support that. At 
this point, there is no available stock as far as we know in 
this community. We certainly would be open to it. 


Mrs Cunningham: Good to see you again. It is al- 
ways interesting to see the figures from London because 
that is not the way we are portrayed in the province, as you 
can imagine, having people on waiting lists for affordable 
housing. What is your hope of getting any of the money 
with regard to the units that have been announced? My 
particular experience has been with the Homes Now pro- 
gram, and we were not particularly successful. I hope we 
will be more successful with this announcement. 


Ms Coulson: Unfortunately the need has always been 
articulated more in Toronto and Ottawa. Certainly my role 
on the board of the Co-operative Housing Association of 
Ontario is to remind them that there is life outside Toronto 
and that we also have a housing need. I have done lobby- 
ing with one of the MPPs so they really do know the state 
of housing here. I feel I have been fairly successful in 
articulating the need in this community, so I feel fairly 


positive about what units we will get. Actually we did fair 
well under the Homes Now program. The federal-provii 
cial units have been scarce in this community, I think pa 
tially because of the drawback from the federal funds. 

Mrs Cunningham: We had the housing people he 
yesterday who are very concerned about the building ¢ 
private sector housing. With your experience, the priva 
sector housing in London is fairly expensive for the kir 
of families you are serving. Is that correct? 


Ms Coulson: Right. 


Mrs Cunningham: Do you see any hope of buildin 
private sector housing at the low end of the scale given th 
land availability in London in the next five years? 


Ms Coulson: I am not sure, Dianne, if I know you 
question. Are you saying, do I think they will provide an 
housing? 

Mrs Cunningham: Will there be any starts, give 
your experience in working with that industry? 

Ms Coulson: Basically they are working with grour 
like Community Homes to provide that housing. All of ot 
housing stock is developed by most of the home builder 
that would have been represented. In that sense they ar 
still building our housing. It is just that we are havin 
another form of tenure on the housing. I do not think yo 
are going to have private sector straight rental project 
built in the next while. It is just not feasible for them to dc 
From our point of view, we see that as positive becaus 
our focus certainly is control for people over their housing 
We feel the way to do that is through co-ops and not-for 
profit housing. 

Mrs Cunningham: What happens to the people in th 
London Housing Authority, though? In a co-op we ar 
expecting at least some of their own funds to be involved 
Of the waiting list in London Housing right now, abou 
80% of those people would not be eligible to be part o 
these kinds of programs. Of the waiting list as it was pre 
sented to me two weeks ago, none of these families, or les 
than 20% of them, could even be involved in any waj 
Basically that would be the disabled community. What d 
you do about everybody else? This is a philosophical ques 
tion, but what do you do? What do you think we should do’ 
You are there. 


Ms Coulson: I provided you with a stat sheet also 
and the London Housing Authority waiting list is increas 
ing rapidly. 

Mrs Cunningham: I know. 


Ms Coulson: That is for general reasons in that peopl 
will not sit on a waiting list for two or three years. Part 0: 
the process that is interesting is an initiative undertaken by 
the Ministry of Housing to look at the potential of housing 
authority stock in terms of another form of tenure. I reall} 
applaud that effort because recently in the media in Lon 
don there has been a community of London Housing Au- 
thority stock where the neighbours have wanted to change the 
name of their street so that it is reflected on to this commu- 
nity. The time has come for us to stop ghettoizing people. 

I would like to see the mix of incomes continue anc 
either change the tenure of the housing authority stock, de 


major rehab on some of it if you have seen any of it 
cently, and also provide opportunities for people to have 
yntrol over their housing. Although that may not address 
e waiting list as much, I think we need to provide more 
fordable housing, and that is why I applaud the 10,000 
»w units in the budget. We also need to take care of the 
‘ople in our communities right now on the housing au- 
ority to make those communities not housing of last re- 
it, because there are some people in this community who 
fuse to move into London Housing. They will sit in rental 
id pay more than 30% of their income towards housing 
ther than be in one of the housing authority projects. 
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Mr Stockwell: I do not see anything wrong with that, 
lite honestly, but let’s carry on. 


Ms Coulson: Sorry, with what? 


Mr Stockwell: Someone choosing to stay in a unit 
id pay more than 30%. If that is their choice, that is fine. 
nere are a lot of people I know who pay a hell of a lot more 
an 30% on their mortgage and choose to do that as well. 
seems you are caught in this malaise that most commu- 
ties are caught in, that if you do not have any government 
lilding you have no building. Would that be correct? 


Ms Coulson: No, as I say, there is the high-end market. 
Mr Stockwell: But I am saying at the affordable level. 
Ms Coulson: That would be correct. 


Mr Stockwell: When was the last time you had any 
nd of private sector affordable building? 


Ms Coulson: As I say, the private sector works in 
utnership with us. 


Mr Stockwell: No, I am saying private sector oper- 
ed and private sector owned; no government money. 


Ms Coulson: In rental? 
Mr Stockwell: Yes. 


Ms Coulson: I think there have always been programs 
x the private sector to provide housing, so there has al- 
ays been assisted housing in the past through some of the 
yvernment programs, pure private sector. 


Mr Stockwell: Yes, but what I am driving at is private 
‘ctor owned and operated, built with no government 
oney at the affordable level. 


Ms Coulson: I think it would be some years. 


Mr Stockwell: Have you noticed since the govern- 
ent has been involved in this that the problem has eased, 
iat the housing crisis has eased? 


Ms Coulson: I think the non-profit, co-op sector is 
roviding a lot of affordable housing in this community 
id starting to meet the need. 


Mr Stockwell: If rent controls were not introduced, 
9 you think it could be provided by the private sector? 


Ms Coulson: My feeling about rent controls is not 
ymething I was addressing today. I think they are doing that 
ext door. Rent controls are just going to happen. I do not 
link we have any control over the private sector at that 
dint and the rents are just going to go up without controls. 
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Ms M. Ward: Thank you for your presentation. The 
Statistics you provided us show an increase of 19% in six 
months, I believe, January to July, on the waiting list. 

Ms Coulson: Yes. 


Ms M. Ward: My question is, what do you expect in 
the future? Given that we have been in the recession for over 
a year, there are probably a lot of people on UI and with the 
cutbacks on that, with their UI due to run out and possibly 
being forced on to social assistance, do you expect a further 
increase in the waiting lists and the demand for assisted 
housing to continue to increase in the immediate future? 


Ms Coulson: Yes, I do, because I feel that when we 
get calls from people and they ask us how long it is going 
to be before they will be provided a unit, whether it is a 
housing authority unit or a non-profit, co-op housing unit 
and we say it will be two to three years, they normally do 
not fill in the material to get on the waiting list. I feel 
homelessness is a problem. There are the invisible people 
without affordable housing in this community. I think 
homelessness is going to become an issue and the waiting 
lists are just going to get longer. 


Ms M. Ward: And they possibly do not even reflect 
the real need. As you say, people knowing there is a two- 
or three-year wait do not pursue it. 


Ms Coulson: That is right. I think the stats I provided, 
the draft municipal statement—I saw just yesterday the stats 
are that we need at least 2,500 extra affordable housing 
units in the community. That is as recent as we can get. 

Mr B. Ward: First thing this morning we had a pre- 
senter who was advocating a balanced budget. His sugges- 
tion to achieve that would be to eliminate all new spending 
and cut back elsewhere with existing programs. I think that 
philosophy, in essence, would have eliminated any initia- 
tive in affordable housing from the government, whether 
non-profit or co-op. What do you say to people who have 
the view that during these tough times we should be elimi- 
nating the affordable housing initiatives our government 
attempted to implement? 


Ms Coulson: I think the comments you probably 
heard from Rev Eagle said it better than anyone could say 
it, as I heard on media coverage this morning. But without 
doing some of the spending the NDP government is pro- 
posing, it would impact on housing people. I think Mr 
Stockwell has indicated that lots of people pay 30% of 
their income. I hardly think it is the low-income earners 
who pay that. The more they pay on their rent, the higher 
rent they pay, the less they have for food and the more 
food banks we have. I think that has really been demon- 
strated in our province. It has certainly been demonstrated 
in our city. That kind of thinking is just not appropriate. 
We are concerned about the people of London. 

Mr Stockwell: That is totally out of context, Mr Chair. 

The Chair: Wait a minute. Excuse me. Mr Stockwell, 
the presenter has her— 

Mr Stockwell: I have a right to comment, Mr Chair- 
man. That is not what I said. I can give her reams of lists 
of people— 

The Chair: Okay, it is in Hansard. 
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Mr Stockwell: —who are in that kind of predicament. 
They are paying more than 30%. 


The Chair: Okay, we will carry on. 


Mr Winninger: There is a lot of interest right now in 
revitalizing the downtown core of London, residential in- 
filling and that sort of thing. I understand the maximum unit 
prices in London are not as high as those in Toronto and it 
is forcing agencies like your own to look for land outside 
of the core area, where it might be cheaper or more avail- 
able. Is that a problem for you? Do you require higher MUPs 
in order to acquire the land base in downtown London, to 
develop the core rather than encouraging urban sprawl? 


Ms Coulson: I was asked the question about the MUP 
earlier. Because of the recession, I think the MUP is a little 
bit better in terms of being able to negotiate land, but land 
in the core area has always been expensive and that is an 
issue, recession or no recession. It is valuable land and the 
developers will hold on to it. Essentially we have had to 
resort to the extremities of the city. The services are not as 
available for people in terms of amenities and shopping 
that some of the other social service agencies may or may 
not need to tie into. It is an issue for us. 


Mrs Sullivan: I am very interested in your comments 
about changing the tenure relationship to public housing 
and wonder whether you would like to take some time to 
put on the record some of your views about the way public 
housing tenure could change. 


Ms Coulson: If you understand that I am coming 
from a co-op housing initiative, our belief is that the more 
control people have over their living environments and the 
more they can make decisions in their lives, the better 
quality of life they will have. In the housing authority 
projects, I feel that the lack of control over people’s lives, 
and the kinds of communities that unfortunately have been 
developed in those housing developments, do not allow 
people to develop with personal growth or do not foster a 
lot of community development. 

Recently we have seen in London that community peo- 
ple have gone into the communities to assist and do some 
of the community development. I do not mean to say that 
people from the church and other organizations working 
with people and our housing authority are not doing a 
good job; they are. They certainly have developed a lot of 
programs and have got a lot of initiatives started in the 
community. But I think the problem needs some assis- 
tance. We need a formalized system and to put more ef- 
forts into it and assist the people who are in the community 
struggling with the people to make quality of life an issue. 


Mrs Sullivan: In Halton we have seen the housing 
authority move quite reluctantly into allowing residents of 
public housing projects to become responsible and take 
responsibility in operational decisions in terms of manage- 
ment of the projects and provision of recreational facilities 
and programs and other social issues that help to define a 
community. Is that the kind of thing you are talking about, 
or are you talking about something substantially different 
in terms of the way the properties are owned or where the 
tenants themselves have a different kind of stake? 
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Ms Coulson: Our wish would be to see a co-op sty 
of management, but that is not necessarily what the peop 
who live in the complex may feel. That would be the 
decision. What I would like to see is that the people wh 
live there have some say about what happens in their con 
munities and the kinds of programs that are available, r 
creational, educational or environmental. I think peop 
have a lot of good ideas of how they want to see the 
housing structured, run and maintained and so on. If we g 
into the communities and work together with the peopl 
who live there, listen to what their needs are and wor 
together to meet some of those needs, that is what I ar 
talking about, but I think we need to ask first. As I say, m 
bias is co-op housing, but that does not mean that is fc 
everyone or that it is what the people who are living i 
those communities will want. 
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ONTARIO MARCH OF DIMES 


The Chair: The next group is the Ontario March ¢ 
Dimes. Come forward, please. You will have half an hou 
for your presentation. Try to save some time at the end fe 
questions and answers equally divided among the thre 
parties. You may begin by identifying yourselves for th 
purposes of Hansard. 


Ms Nordemann: My name is Dorothy Nordemann. 
am the Homelink co-ordinator with the Ontario March o 
Dimes. 


Mr Suchak: My name is Jeff Suchak. I am communit 
services manager here for the London region of the Mare 
of Dimes. 


Ms Nordemann: The Homelink project was initiate 
in the fall of 1987 to assist persons with disabilities to fin 
accessible, affordable and appropriate housing. This project i 
funded by the Office for Disability Issues of the Ministr 
of Citizenship. I think we are one of the few known pro 
jects. Not a lot of people know about us, so thank you fo 
letting us speak. The Homelink project started with fiv 
offices in 1987 and was expanded in 1989 with an addi 
tional five offices in the province. The Homelink office: 
are linked with community-based organizations such as the 
Ontario March of Dimes and independent living centres 
The money is transferred from the Office for Disabilit) 
Issues to the host agencies. 

The Homelink concept is simple. We are to provide ¢ 
link between persons with disabilities who are looking fo: 
housing and landlords who are looking for renters or tenants 
Homelink centres maintain inventories of accessible rental 
accommodations in the private and non-profit sectors. This 
information is then made available to persons with disabil. 
ities who are seeking housing. There are no hidden fees ot 
costs of any of these services to anyone. 

Since the inception of the program, many offices have 
found themselves doing more than just matching individu- 
als needing housing with landlords. They have found 
themselves doing advocacy work on disability issues and 
barrier-free design consultations for architects and other 
agencies, including non-profit and co-op groups seeking 
housing allocations. We are involved with groups such as 
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ccess to permanent housing committees, which are 
inded by the Ministry of Community and Social Services, 
tional access awareness committees, etc. 

With continued involvement in committees and in the 
ommunity, the Homelink centres have made a significant 
nk for anyone needing information regarding housing 
ad barrier-free design. They themselves have become an 
itegral part of the movement to make the province and 
\is country a more accessible place for people to live. 

The Homelink centres across the province are facing 
yme major concerns as the programs become more inte- 
ral in the community. The co-ordinators see at first hand 
ow inaccessible housing in this province can be. Our lists 
emonstrate the great demand needed for accessible units. 
have provided you with a list from the 10 Homelink 
sntres in the province of all the waiting lists they are 
arrently holding. It ends up being two pages. 

I have also included a breakdown of the support ser- 
ice living units needed in those areas. In London, for 
xample, I have 56 people waiting for housing, be they 
’nt-geared-to-income housing or full accessibility with 
ywer counters. Out of that, 13 people need support service 
ving units. Included with my list as well are Cheshire 
comes of London. They have 57 people waiting on their 
st for support service living units. 

Besides a person needing an accessible unit, a rent- 

eared-to-income component needs to be in place for some 
eople. The only way we obtain these is through the local 
ousing authorities or through the non-profit, co-op sec- 
rs. These again, as Marnie has said previously, can be 
vo to three years in waiting. Support services may also 
a to be in place. So beyond a person needing a rent- 
eared-to-income component, he also may need attendant 
are services to live in the community. 
This would give them the opportunity to live like we 
-e. We are considered tabbies, temporarily able-bodied 
ersons. We take this for granted. We can move wherever 
‘e want. We can work wherever we want. But if a dis- 
dled individual needs housing, he stays here. If their sup- 
ort services are then needed, they are going to have to put 
1 that into place. They cannot move from city to city and 
‘Ke those services with them. 

Last week I did a cost analysis of what it costs per 
iem to keep someone at Cheshire Homes of London, as 
pposed to keeping someone at Parkwood. There are good 
‘asons why Parkwood has the rehab, and we need those. 
“someone has just incurred a disability and needs to go 
irough the social service program, there is a good reason 
thy it is $400 a day. We currently have people in Park- 
‘ood in rehab beds, as well as chronic care beds, waiting 
or housing and all they need is housing. They need some 
‘tendant care services, but the costs are so different. 
heshire III here in the city offers the highest amount of 
‘tendant care. At $86 per day for staff their housing sub- 
dy, at most, is $15 a day. At the end of the year it consti- 
ites $37,000 a year, whereas if you have someone in a 
mg-term care bed at Parkwood it is $79,000 a year. 

You cannot tell me that this is not economically viable. 
fore people need to live normal lives like we do and if 
ley are stuck in Parkwood or any of the rehab hospitals 
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and cannot live in an individual apartment like you or me, 
we are denying them some human rights as well. 

I presently am working with an individual who is a for- 
mer resident of this province, moved here, could not find an 
accessible unit, and has talked to me and has talked to constit- 
uency offices, looking for housing. He was living at 
someone’s place, which was not accessible, was literally 
bumming up and down the stairs, created a pressure sore, and 
had been put into a nursing home because he needed care. 
This individual is in his mid-20s. The care could not be given 
continually at the nursing home. He was moved to Park- 
wood. Then he is on the discharge list and I have nowhere to 
place him. He is now going to have to go to mission services. 
He is an employable, disabled individual. He has an educa- 
tion, but I do not have the housing stock to give him. 

As Marnie said, under the housing authority list, 23 
people are waiting for housing who are single and dis- 
abled. They have not tracked how many families need 
housing with a disabled individual in that family. The 
Homelink offices work hard to make all people aware of 
the problems facing the disabled population in finding 
housing, but the choices for disabled individuals to find the 
accommodation is very limited. The co-ordinators rely on 
the local housing authorities and the non-profit and co-op 
sector to provide the accessible units, but the private prop- 
erties are not required to build any accessible units. Not 
every disabled individual needs a rent-geared-to-income 
unit and not every disabled individual wants to be or live 
under the non-profits and co-ops for whatever reason. 
Some are unable to do that because they cannot participate. 

An alternative solution would be that the private build- 
ers be legislated to make a percentage of their properties 
accessible. This opens up the choice for living anywhere a 
person would like to and a potential to work with the rent 
supplement programs. Instead of building more units, you 
could increase the supplement programs. That could re- 
duce the waiting lists. 

The general public is crying about the costs of social 
assistance programs, “Cut a budget here, cut a budget there.” 
The cost savings to the government could be achieved if 
disabled individuals were able to get off social assistance. 
That is fine to say. Employment equity is in place but some 
real steps need to be taken. There is a large number of edu- 
cated, employable, disabled individuals in this province and 
country, but for all types of reasons, they are unable to obtain 
a job. The first real barrier is building accessibility. Fine if the 
employer wants to hire somebody, but if the job is on the 
second floor where there is no ramp and no elevator, how can 
a disabled individual take that job? Have you ever been 
forced to work a full day without going to the washroom? 
Persons with disabilities are faced with this problem con- 
stantly, not just because they cannot get through the wash- 
room doors because they are not wide enough, but because 
the attendant care services are not available. 


1110 

Yet another barrier: What happens if you get the job, 
the place is accessible, you have attendant care services, 
but you cannot get to your place of employment because 
there are no transportation systems available? These issues, if 
eliminated, could get persons off social assistance and give 
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them the opportunity to make their skills and education 
workable. Again, those are things we take for granted. 

The last subject I would like to talk about is education. 
I have people calling my office wanting to move to Lon- 
don for educational reasons. Again, their problems are that 
they do not have an accessible unit to live in and they do 
not have any attendant care services that are transferable to 
this city. They are then told, “No, you cannot come to this 
city because if you do not have these things in place you 
cannot live here.” These people can be educated and they 
are being forced to stay on social assistance because if they 
cannot get these support services in place, they cannot work. 

The last comment I would like to make is in regard to 
my project as a Homelink co-ordinator. We as Homelink 
co-ordinators get $34,000 a year to run our budgets. We 
are placed in non-profit agencies which already are feeling 
a very tight squeeze on their budgets. The non-profit agen- 
cies are asked for services in kind, but with the donor 
dollars down our projects are also faltering under their 
financial restraints. I am starting to not be able to mail 
things, call people and run an effective office. We have to 
travel within our city limits as part of our job. If these 
things are starting to be limited, we cannot assist disabled 
individuals in advocacy for their rights in housing and 
education and the like. 


Mrs Cunningham: Thank you for appearing. I think 
the March of Dimes is a spokesperson for a lot of agencies 
in your brief today. Certainly, as a member, I am very 
much aware of some of the problems because we have a 
lot of the clients you are talking about in our office. As 
well, Iam the mother of a disabled person, so I know what 
challenges are ahead. 

I have never asked this question before, but I am aware 
of the Cheshire Homes in a private sector high-rise just off 
Oxford Street. 


Ms Nordemann: Cherry Hill. 


Mrs Cunningham: Yes. I am wondering if you have 
ever done a cost analysis on the program in there, as op- 
posed to some of the other. Have you ever compared the 
units in any way? 

Ms Nordemann: You have a cost analysis of Chesh- 
ire I, II and III. 


Mrs Cunningham: Yes. Which one is that? 
Mr Suchak: Cheshire II is Cherry Hill. 


Ms Nordemann: Cheshire II ends up being the least 
amount of care. For the people who do not know, there are 
19 people with disabilities living in the building. It is 12 
storeys and it is integrated. I used to work for Cheshire 
Homes and that was the building I worked in. We were 
staffed there 24 hours a day and we would come and go. 
Tenants in the building really did not know we were there, 
other than, “Oh, you’re the person with a lot of keys.” It 
was an integrated living situation where all the tenants 
could live as normally as you and I, short of a staff mem- 
ber coming in to look after them. 

Mrs Cunningham: The reason I raise it is that it 
speaks for itself. I did not know the answer to the question. 
I am not surprised. You talked about legislating the private 


sector landlord and everybody knows who the landlord | 
there and how well he has been recognized by our city. B 
the way, I am very proud to represent this city. I do think it 
a way to go. For my colleagues, it is private sector money. 
is a landlord who has made space available. I wish there wer 
more who would do it. It is very much less expensive and th 
support services in the building are marvellous in the sens 
that you could be there 24 hours a day. The shopping mall j 
just below. People do not feel different. I know you are awar 
of this, Kimble. It is just a perfect way for us to go in Ontaric 
in my view. It is not new. It has been there for a long time. 

I worked on the London Housing Authority and I d 
know the costs and I do think we need a very real balance 
between private sector and public sector housing when i 
comes to affordability, but I am very much aware that yo 
are in tremendous need for some more support units. I d 
not know if we can free things up with private sector land 
lords, but I just wanted you to know that we are workin; 
with three different buildings right now to see if we cal 
free up, on behalf of Cheshire, probably as many as an 
other 20 units before Christmas. 


Ms Nordemann: To just quickly address your issu 
on the private sector, we would love to use the privat 
sector. It does not have accessible apartments. How can _ 
put a person with a disability, who has a 36-inch wid 
wheelchair, into a bathroom that is 24 inches? I knovy 
people are saying, “No, don’t use the non-profits, don’t ust 
the co-ops.” I have to. I cannot support the private secto 
because it is not supporting the disabled community. 


Mrs Cunningham: I had to move my constituency 
office because I was not happy about people being able tc 
get in, even though they could. My new office is in a new 
building, and unfortunately in London we have not hac 
any new buildings to the building codes now. I agree with 
you, but I am talking about the future and the way to go, 
the renovations that many churches are making and small 
landlords are making. But you are absolutely right. I know 
why you cannot go with the private sector. We have a big 
world ahead of us and I think we have to plan that way 
down the road and have a vision about it. I want to thank 
you for coming today and speaking on behalf of so many 
others who I know will be pleased with your presentation. 


Ms M. Ward: Thank you for your presentation. I 
want to make some comments and a question at the end. 

I visited, in the last six months or so, two new housing 
projects that opened in my riding, mainly for seniors, but 
they also had apartments for the disabled. I was very im- 
pressed with the design of them: wide doorways, kitchens 
which a wheelchair would go under. Very often there 
would be a family of two in there, one of them possibly 
disabled, the other not, or in some cases both of them. Also 
there are units for young people, one of them for young 
women living together. I think it is very successful. They 
are near the plaza and everything. 

I know of another location in my riding where a com- 
munity centre has a wheelchair ramp which cannot be ma- 
nipulated by motorized wheelchairs. I think your 
contribution to barrier-free design, is very necessary in that 
we make sure disabled persons are involved in the design. 
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Ms Nordemann: The Homelink centres have gone 
eyond just housing. Most of us now do the consultations 
or barrier-free design. It sort of lends itself very nicely. 

Ms M. Ward: One thing I wanted to ask you about, 
thich is not to do with the Homelink really, but you might 
omment on it: It is something I was reading in the paper 
ie other day about the employment equity programs and 
1e controversy over the definition of “disabled.” Whether 
t not this newspaper article was correct, it was saying that 
ccording to the federal definition, they left the definition 
f “disabled” to the person, whether or not they defined 
1emselves as being disabled. Someone who was in a wheel- 
hair might not be termed disabled, whereas someone else 
night be who was not immobilized in that same way. The 
efinition was whether or not they felt they had disabilities. 

Ms Nordemann: I do not know anything about that. 


Ms M. Ward: You are not familiar with that. I will 
ass on to my colleagues. 
120 

Mr Sutherland: I just want to pick up on the question 
believe Mrs Cunningham and Mrs Sullivan had asked the 
revious speaker in terms of integration of services. It 
eems to me that you are offering a very good service. 
[ow does your service differ from home care? Have you 
ot a different mandate or do you deal with people home 
are does not deal with? 

Ms Nordemann: Are we talking attendant care ser- 
ices, or are we taiking homelink co-ordinator? 

Mr Sutherland: I just want to try and figure out what 
1e difference is. 

Ms Nordemann: Attendant care services are offered 
4 hours a day and/or in an outreach program. I had listed 
that the difference between outreach and SSLU were. 
[ome care does a lot of meal prep and washing and some 
aths. Under support service living unit or a 24-hour-care 
nit, an attendant would be working. We do personal care, 
-om bladder/bowel care to baths, getting them in and out 
f bed, doing their meals. We do everything that they are 
ot able to do to live independently. So if they are needing 
atheterizations, we are— 

Mr Sutherland: So you are providing more in the 
eed of nursing-type services or in the traditional provid- 
ig of services in an institution, what would be considered 
ursing or health care aids. 

Ms Nordemann: Yes. It is non-medical versus medical, 
nd it is technically under the non-medical. 

Mr Suchak: If I could just comment regarding that, it 
; the organization Cheshire Homes that provides the at- 
sndant services for London and neighbouring counties. 
[owever, throughout the province, other organizations 
uch as the March of Dimes provides attendant care ser- 
ices. In southwestern Ontario, the March of Dimes pro- 
ides similar services to those Cheshire provides in 
‘hatham and Sarnia and in other communities: Hamilton, 
oronto, the Niagara region. 

Mr Sutherland: If I can just pick up on your staffing, 
as the majority of your staff gone through the health care 
ide program? Is that what you have, or do you have nurses? 





Ms Nordemann: Under the attendant care, they have 
a social-worker-type background, but they do not have to 
go through the health care aide program. I do not have that 
background. I was trained by Cheshire and taught every- 
thing that I needed to know to perform the job. They want 
to keep it as uninstitutional as possible. 


Mr Sutherland: It is just that I have had some of the 
health care aide people into my office who were a little 
concerned about their role in long-term care reform. There 
are not a lot of standards yet nor is it as regulated as they 
would like to be, and I was just wondering what the link was. 


Ms Nordemann: I am a Homelink co-ordinator and I do 
not do any attendant care any more. I try to house people with 
disabilities, so I do work very closely with Cheshire and the 
like, but I understand the needs of the individual looking for 
housing. So I will ask the question, “Do you need support 
services?” If you do not need support services, then there is a 
different route we can go. So those are the links that my 
office and the other nine offices in this province make. 


Mr Christopherson: A really short question. A good 
friend of mine in Hamilton, Alderman Terry Cooke, is a 
co-ordinator with the March of Dimes. I just wondered 
how similar the situation here is in London from what we 
have in Hamilton. 


Ms Nordemann: Very similar. 


Mr Suchak: Very similar. I am aware of the fact that 
they have waiting lists. They are in the process of working 
with the non-profit sector to develop more housing so that 
the March of Dimes can attach support services. Right 
now in Sarnia, our program there, we provide attendant 
services in 12 apartments that are part of a co-operative. 
We have a waiting list right now in Sarnia of 15 people 
who could benefit from support service living units. 


Mr Christopherson: I know Terry and his people do 
a great job. I am sure you do here, too. 


Mr Phillips: To understand the numbers you have 
presented here on the Cheshire Homes, the staff per day 
and then the housing subsidy, where does the $15-a-day 
housing subsidy go? 

Ms Nordemann: Through the Ministry of Housing 
usually under the housing authority. It is under the dollar 
figure of the Ministry of Housing. 

Mr Phillips: And then that money goes to the owner 
of the building, is that right? 

Ms Nordemann: What happens with Cheshire, for 
Cheshire II, Cheshire has become the landlord. They take all 
the money and then they pay the actual company that owns 
the building. Yes, the money is all, at some point, put together 
in the same hands and given to the owner of the building to 
supplement. It is under like a rent supplement program. 


Mr Phillips: Where does the rest of the rent come 
from? From the individual? 

Ms Nordemann: The individual. 

Mr Phillips: So the individual is paying. 

Ms Nordemann: Exactly, out of their disability pen- 


sions or income or whatever. They pay the rest of it. So 
this is the highest number you get: $15 a day is at the top. 
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There are people who do not use $15 a day. They are 
working. They need the attendant care services, but they 
are fully employed in the community, so they do not need 
rent geared to income. They pay their own full rent. They 
are not even taking the $15 at that point. 


Mr Phillips: I am surprised it is that low. The co-op 
numbers we see are about $50 a day per unit subsidy. Why 
would it be that low? 


Ms Nordemann: It equates to about $465 a month 
under $15 a day. 


Mr Phillips: How would it be possible somebody 
could operate a building at that? 


Ms Nordemann: Yes, Cheshire is into its 12th year 
here. 


Mr Phillips: Some day I will understand this, maybe, 
but in the budget, as you may or may not have seen, I think 
for $10,000 new units of co-op the annual subsidy per unit 
every year for a long while is $15,000 per unit, which I 
think is around $40 a day. But somehow or other, Cheshire 
seems to be able to do it at $15 a day. 


Ms Nordemann: Those were quoted to me from Chesh- 
ire management last week, so those are up-to-date figures. 


Mr Phillips: Something interesting there. 


Ms Nordemann: That is where our concern is. There 
are people who could potentially be in SSLUs, and we 
could get them out of the hospital settings. I am working with 
a group to do just that, put another SSLU in place, get them 
out of the hospital. They are high quadriplegics. They do 
not want to be in hospital. They are in their mid-20s, and 
they want out. They want to live in a community all the 
rest of us take for granted. This seems to be the option to go. 


Mr Phillips: I will tell you a quick story. I have 
coached hockey for eight years with a quadriplegic. He 
had an accident as a policeman and became a quadriplegic. 
But he is the type who will go to the ball game on Satur- 
day. He will come and pick me up in his van and away we 
go. He lives in a home and just thrives and does it, I 
suspect, very efficiently and is very close to going back to 
work the minute the resources are there. 


Ms Nordemann: Until we eliminate some of the 
physical barriers that people with disabilities are facing, 
some of this is not going to work. But we are fighting with 
building construction all the time, and that is why I work a 
lot with architects. I look over their drawings and I say: 
“Guys, this ramp is too steep. This washroom isn’t big 
enough,” because then we can make the world better for 
all. A person with a stroller—mom or dad with a stroller— 
is a disabled individual. If you have a heart attack or you 
are on a heart pacer, you have an invisible disability. It is 
just the wheelchair people see. There is a lot more out 
there than just that. 

Mr Phillips: I know you are right. My father was in a 
wheelchair, and for a little ramp, he never could get out on 
to the balcony. It just was a half-inch of ramp. 

Ms Nordemann: You break your leg tomorrow and 
you will find out what it is all about and how difficult it is 
to get in and out of the building. 


Mr Phillips: Yes, I appreciate that. But those number, 
are fascinating to me, and some day I will think about it. 

Ms Nordemann: Those are per diem rates put out by 
the ministry. 

Mrs Cunningham: Add it up. It is the same, just ; 
little math. If I have a minute, I would like to ask abou 
the pamphlet. 

Mr Phillips: Fifteen dollars a day times 365 days is 
how much? 

Mrs Cunningham: Yes, it is $15,400 a year, taking < 
30-day month. 

On the pamphlet here, you talk about your work in the 
Ontario March of Dimes barrier-free design. I was inter- 
ested in looking at where you talked about building per. 
mits. You are saying, really, that we ought to be looking at 
the American National Standards Institute standards? 

Ms Nordemann: That is a little outdated. We should 
look at the Canadian Standards Association. 


Mrs Cunningham: Okay, that is what I was wondering, 
Ms Nordemann: I cannot afford to reprint. 


Mrs Cunningham: No, and I do not blame you. My 
question is, you are just making people aware that one has 
to check the standards. 


Ms Nordemann: Yes. Canadian standards came out 
last year. Those were printed about a year before that, and] 
cannot afford to print new ones, so we are in a bind. 

The Chair: I would like to thank you for appearing 
before this committee. 


Mr Christopherson: Keep working on it, Gerry. 

Mr Phillips: This new math really comes hard. 

The Chair: I have just been informed that Mayor 
Downs is on his way back from Toronto. Maybe what we 
can do is not put a time period on this recess but just hang 
around to see whether he will come in the next 15 minutes, 
so this committee will recess until the mayor arrives. 

Mr Sutherland: What if he does not arrive until 
11:55? Are we going to hear his presentation? 

The Chair: I hope he has a presentation we can deal 
with in five minutes. 

Mr Sutherland: Okay. 


The Chair: We will still be on the same time frame 
between 11:30 and 12. Okay, we will recess. 


The committee recessed at 1130. 
1140 


The Chair: It has been agreed by the subcommittee of 
this committee that Mayor Downs is on his way back from 
Toronto and is unable to make it here for 11:30 and it is 20 
to 12. This committee will resume at 12:40 if the mayor is 
here and hear him and get on schedule again at 1 o’clock 
with the regular thing. 


Mr Stockwell: What if he is not here? 


The Chair: If he is not here at 12:40, then we will 
wind up resuming at 1 o’clock. 
The committee recessed at 1141. 
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The committee resumed at 1301. 


SUSAN SMITH 


The Chair: Susan Smith is the next presenter. Wel- 
ome to the standing committee on finance and economic 
ffairs on the budget review. 


Ms Smith: Welcome to London. My name is Susan 
mith. I am a candidate for the board of control in the 
jovember municipal election. I want to thank you for the 
pportunity to express my views on the provincial budget. 
make a special effort to follow government budget delib- 
rations. Such budget deliberations are lucid statements of 
olitical will. 

I believe this government wants to spend tax revenue 
ifferently and smarter than the other provincial governments 
have been served by in Ontario. The imperative of environ- 
jental and social sustainability responds to the statement 
f political will, not exclusively market-driven, that I was 
xpecting from this government. I am not disappointed. 

In order to foster informed public debate about any 
ommunity’s sustainable development, the broadest possible 
ange of environmental, social and economic considerations 
just be integrated and evaluated in the planning stage of 
ecision-making processes. I applaud this government’s 
litiatives and policy direction on the environmental assess- 
1ent process, especially as it applies to major road works. 
- is reasonable to encourage the participation of all residents 
1 the designation of major transportation services. 

I am heartened that some Londoners are prepared to 
ursue a vision of a pristine, if not nearly perfect, environ- 
1ent for our community. The former Minister of Transpor- 
ation, the Honourable Ed Philip, was prepared to 
egotiate rail rights of way for public transit in all new 
ighway developments and I hope the new minister, the 
fonourable Gilles Pouliot, continues this policy, as 20-, 30- 
nd 40-year plans are essential to community planning. 

I am a committed and usually enthusiastic consumer of 
ae London public transit system. In your budget, your 
overnment’s infusion of $2 million in transfer payments 
) the London system is at this point a continuation of the 
revious government’s commitment to 75% of the cost of 
ne new bus garage, bus shelters. If the software capabili- 
‘es of the new electronic fare box is able to satisfy the 
nformation needs for a system in transition from a city 
entre grid to a better, expanded service, it will be money 
vell spent. I do not know if that was included under the 
Let’s Move” part that was announced in the budget. 

I had an opportunity to carry the budget around with 
ne this summer, and when I was in Quebec I shared it with 
ome friends who had one mild criticism that I will echo. 
iome of the figures on economic recovery are perhaps a 
ittle bit optimistic. I feel especially supportive and I am 
leartened to see in just the 1990-91 expenditures the Man- 
toulin Island iand claim, the $196 million for the teachers’ 
rension plan, which reduces the unfunded liability section 
if it, the farm income assistance and the phased-in pay 
quity for the Ontario public service. 
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In the Treasurer’s budget announcement—God bless 
Floyd Laughren—he announced, I believe it was, several 
million dollars for child care infrastructure on our native 
reserves. Child sexual abuse has staggering costs to the 
communities and the social fabrics of these communities. I 
feel it is money very well spent. I know the dollar figure 
has been criticized and I am very supportive of that money 
being spent. 

Locally, here in London we have benefited from the 
largesse of the province with $10 million for a convention 
centre. As someone who aspires to municipal office, I can 
guarantee you I would be happy to see that as a capped 
figure. I will not come back and ask for future funds. When 
the Minister of Tourism and Recreation, the Honourable 
Peter North, made the announcement, he was quite clear that 
this was a set dollar figure, and I think that municipalities 
can be prepared to bargain in good faith with this govern- 
ment. When the centre is constructed, please feel welcome 
to use the centre for your respective party conventions. 

I appreciate the emphasis on infrastructure and the 
funding that is expressed in this budget. I will mention the 
deficit but I will still thank you for what I consider to be 
your fiscal responsibility. On the deficit, I believe there was 
an organization yesterday, the chamber of commerce, that 
criticized the wage protection fund, but that is just one exam- 
ple of how this budget’s deficit is directly attributable to fed- 
eral Conservative policies. Actually it is a very easy example. 

Successive Conservative and Liberal federal govern- 
ments since the late 1940s have certainly had the political 
tools, if not the political will, to change the corporate 
bankruptcy act. Any criticism of the wage protection fund 
is certainly not something you should listen to for very 
long. I know that in BC it is certainly part of at least one 
political party’s platform and may well be part of any other 
political party’s platform, and the responsibility rests 
solely with the federal government. 

I will also just very briefly comment that I am not at 
variance with Justice John Sopinka’s analysis of the Su- 
preme Court decision regarding the Canada assistance plan 
and I am certainly not at variance with the syndicated 
columnist Leonard Shifrin’s analysis of how much worse 
off we could be, but I want to thank the government for the 
good faith and the good budget. 


Mr Sutherland: Thanks a lot for coming today. We 
appreciate having you here before the committee to talk 
about the budget and give your views on the budget. It was 
interesting to hear you had shown it to some friends out- 
side the province. I think we have heard some reactions 
certainly from political leaders outside the province, their 
views on the budget, but you had shown it to some people, 
average citizens I take it, in Quebec who did not think it 
was that bad a budget. I was wondering if you could just 
comment a little more on what their reaction was. 

Ms Smith: They did have criticism. It was mostly with a 
couple of the tables on Ontario in the 1980s, on productivity 
and wages. One individual is a business person, a consult- 
ing engineer who builds airports around the world, who is 
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in an incumbent federal Conservative cabinet minister’s 
riding. Some of the figures were overly glowing, perhaps 
that Ontario’s productivity in terms of labour productivity 
growth has not been quite as high both in the area of R&D 
and the public expenditure on labour market training. They 
just had a pretty straightforward questioning of how accu- 
rate those figures were, but no particular disappointment 
with some good economic housekeeping in Ontario. 

Mr Sutherland: I know you are very active in this 
community. I was wondering if you could just give us 
some sense for the record in terms of what some of the 
needs are out there, for the people who have lost their jobs, 
in terms of skills training. Is London an area that has a 
well-educated population, so it is developing new skills, or 
is basic skills training, something of that nature, what an 
emphasis needs to be on for London or for the community 
as a whole? 

Ms Smith: There are some services in London, but I 
think what is needed is really a much better structure. I am 
personally more inclined to say that the money needs to be 
raised internally. It is good that the high value added jobs 
in education and health care are what is being preserved in 
the budget. Frankly, I did not look for the budget to create 
one job. 

Ms M. Ward: Do we still have some time left? 


The Chair: No, we do not. I would like to thank you 
for coming before this committee. I recommend that we 
recess for five minutes before the next presenter. 


The committee recessed at 1308. 
1315 


SANFORD LEVIN 


The Chair: Mr Sanford Levin, please come forward. 
You have 15 minutes and you can leave some time at the 
end for questions from the three parties. 


Mr Levin: Thank you. I am a high school teacher. I 
also hold an MBA from the University of Western Ontario. 
I spent a number of years in the financial services industry 
before I started teaching. 

I would like to start by saying that to have held the line 
or to have cut spending at the tail end of a recession would 
not have made economic sense. This government has de- 
cided properly to inject a little bit of adrenaline into the 
economy as it weakly emerges from a very severe reces- 
sion. Putting money into consumers’ pockets by protecting 
70,000 jobs makes economic sense. After all, two thirds of 
the gross national product is generated by consumer spend- 
ing, provided of course it is money spent inside Canada 
and/or saved. 

There are certainly other bright spots. The $215 million 
to help reform the welfare system as recommended in the 
SARC report will go a long way to alleviating the cycle of 
poverty and the welfare trap. Anything to help, say, the 
single mother who wants to go to school or to work but 
who would lose her child’s dental benefits or subsidized 
day care space if she did makes sense. 

Unfortunately, detractors of the budget, those who have 
done so well over the 1980s, a period of increased federal 
government spending and lower taxation increases for 


corporations and those at higher income levels, have de 
cided that the 1990s are going to be a period in whic] 
Ontario must decide between being competitive, the catch 
all phrase for the 1990s, and being a caring society. I ask you 
is this really the price those who did not get rich in the 1980: 
have to pay? 

Having said that, I still have some concerns with the 
budget. 

Although I salute the Treasurer’s support of our agri 
cultural sector, there is nothing in the budget really to helt 
reserve farm land from developers’ bulldozers, a real problen 
in the London area. Why did this government not announce 
that it was using some of the $90 million earmarked fo 
agriculture to either land bank some of this precious re. 
source or to purchase some of it through conservation ease. 
ments, thus giving farmers needed cash while preserving 
the land for what it is best suited for, food production, not 
paving, or as it was said by a Peterborough politician at AMO 
yesterday, crops, not lots? 

I am also disappointed that the government revised its 
tax on fuel-inefficient cars. This change seems to make the 
additional $10 million for the Ministry of Energy’s activities 
aimed at energy efficiency a good intention rather than an 
effective use of funds. 

As is true of all estimates based on projections, I am 
concemed that the Treasurer was overly optimistic, as 
most treasurers seem to be, in projections for future 
growth of both the United States and Ontario economies. I 
also wonder about the projected expected decline in the 
Canadian dollar to 84 cents. After all, it is fairly clear that 
the federal government is committed to a high dollar policy, 
for whatever reason, be it to satisfy unpublished agreements 
in the free trade deal or to encourage cross-border travel and 
shopping which will help integrate our two economies. I am 
not sure of the reason. 

I would suggest the government has had a communica- 
tion problem in trying to explain this budget. For the pro- 
vincial Conservatives, it is very easy and effective, albeit 
overly simplistic, to talk about tax-fighting. After all, peo- 
ple understand the word “tax” at face value. It is easy to do 
when you have a citizenry that has limited understanding 
of basic economics. “Lower taxes” is easy to say, but for 
the government, explaining the benefits of the multiplier 
effect of deficit spending has caused eyes to glaze over. 
The federal government knows most people have limited 
command of economics. This economic illiteracy is one 
reason why the federal Conservatives did little to explain 
the technicalities of the free trade agreement during the 
1988 campaign. After all, why dissuade those people who 
were thinking that free trade meant duty-free shopping? 

The government is also going to have a hard time here 
in Ontario trying to explain why the Ontario government 
has $1.6 billion less from the federal government, and un- 
fortunately, perhaps even less to come. I know and you 
know that when the federal government cuts back, it 
squeezes the province, which in turn squeezes the munici- 
palities, which in turn ask home owners to cough up more. 
But do not expect the average citizen who does not eat, 
sleep and breathe transfer payments to understand any of 
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, People seem not to understand that the services we use 
yst money. 

Let me talk about the deficit. The deficit itself is a red 
erring and a tool that can be used any way you want. 
et’s not forget that during the election of 1988, the federal 
onservatives made a point of buying voter support 
rough election promises—excuse me, Mike Wilson 
alled them spending commitments—such as national day 
are. Suddenly, after the election—and I say suddenly be- 
ause the deficit was not even an issue in the campaign— 
lese spending commitments became expendable in the 
iterests of deficit reduction. 

After a four-year orgy of federal spending without a 
eep about the deficit, it suddenly became big news in 
988. In fact, it was such big news we could not stop 
earing about it. We saw commercials about it, a dollar 
yin rolling across our TV screen. Because we were told 
ough times it was a problem, it became a problem. As 
le saying goes, call a swan a duck long enough, someone 
‘ll swear to hear it quack. 

A deficit is a problem because of who holds it. When a 
arent borrows from a child or vice versa, a deficit is not 
nerous. It stays in the same household. Before 1984, most 
‘anadian debt instruments were held by Canadian citizens 
ad Canadian institutions such as banks. Currently, thanks 
» the federal government’s opening Canada for business, 
yreign investors own about one third of all provincial and 
overnment of Canada bonds and roughly half of all cor- 
orate bonds. Therefore, the payments flow out of the 
ountry, and it is to whom we owe the money that is a 
igger problem than the sheer size of the deficit. 

Another argument raised against the deficit is its im- 
act on money markets. The private sector is concerned 
iat it will be squeezed out from capital markets by large 
overnment debts. Might I remind you that the 1980s saw 
dormous increases in government debts, yet it was also a 
eriod of time during which record corporate takeovers 
ccurred, most often using borrowed capital. 

It is also argued that the budget will discourage invest- 
1ent in Ontario, but the majority of recent investment has 
mply been takeovers of existing business, and the earn- 
igs of these acquired companies are then used to repatri- 
te dividends to foreign parents, not for research and 
evelopment and continued investment in plant equipment 
ad worker training which would encourage competitive- 
ess. For example, Amoco, when it bought Dome Petro- 
‘um a number of years ago, had a total investment of only 
300 million in its first 20 years in Canada. During the 
ame period it repatriated $2 billion. 

One reason for our declining competitiveness is not the 
eficit but the lack of indigenous Canadian companies in- 
olved in the non-resource sector. We need something to 
»place primary manufacturing and resource extraction as 
1e engine of growth. The problem is that we do not have 
nything to replace them. 

The Treasurer has talked about encouraging productivity 
rowth based on high wage and high value added products 
nd services, but where is the investment in R&D? The 
udget only calls for $131 million for Ontario’s technology 








fund, just $57 million for a manufacturing recovery pro- 
gram and a mere $21 million for Innovation Ontario Corp. 

In conclusion, the government could have done more to 
create a healthier future economy. Because the so-called free 
market is controlled increasingly by oligopolies which oper- 
ate only in their own best interests—the real “private” in the 
term “private sector”—which are more often than not con- 
trary to the best interests of the greatest number of people, it 
is up to government to take a lead in restructuring the econ- 
omy in the interests of the whole and not just those interest 
groups led by the Business Council on National Issues. 

There is actually a decent starting point for this. It is 
called Competing in the New Global Economy, a report of 
the Premier’s Council under—I hate to say it—the previ- 
ous provincial government. It is one of the few examples 
where various groups got together and put together some- 
thing that made sense and was actionable. What happened 
to it, Mr Kwinter? It was a good report. 


Mr Kwinter: Ask those guys. Why would you say, “I 
hate to say it?” 


Mr Levin: Various reasons. 


The Chair: Would you conclude? We will have about 
two minutes for each party, so Mr Kwinter can make his 
comments. 


Mr Levin: I can stop at this point then. 


Ms M. Ward: Thank you for your presentation. On 
the first page you were talking about the estimates and the 
projections for the future and expressing the concern that 
you thought they might be overly optimistic. I guess nobody 
knows at this point, but I just wanted to comment. A couple 
of the organizations which appeared before us, such as In- 
formetrica Ltd, and actually the Conference Board of Canada 
also, which did not appear, but their projections are more 
optimistic than the Treasurer’s. As I say, nobody knows. 

What I wanted to ask you about is if you think that 
there may be action by the federal government to lower 
interest rates and possibly bring down the dollar, given that 
we may be coming up to a federal election. Do we have 
some hope there that they will want to make things look a 
little better? 


Mr Levin: Yes, I would say so. The federal govern- 
ment is quite aware that lower interest rates and an im- 
proving economy will help its re-election campaign, quite 
definitely, so I can see that coming, which in general is 
going to help Ontario’s economy as well. 


Mr Phillips: Just a comment and then a question. It is 
interesting to hold that up, because that was the blueprint. 
It came out last July. There was an election. You have 
asked the question of the wrong person. You ask the gov- 
ernment. I do not know what your political stripes are; 
maybe even that is who you might support. 

My question to you is this: I do not think we can ignore 
the debt. Anybody who thinks the federal government has 
a lot of money is, I think, dreaming. They are broke. They 
are bankrupt. They have a debt of $400 billion, and as the 
Premier here says, we probably have to service half of that 
debt out of Ontario taxpayers. This provincial government 
will take the debt to $80 billion, so in about four years, 
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Ontario will be servicing debt of probably $300 billion. Is 
that sustainable? 

Mr Levin: I would suggest that it is. In the size of the 
economy that we have it is not really that onerous. If you 
really want to bring in money, certainly the deferred taxations 
of corporations are already $30 billion. They could pay off 
the deficit that the federal government is running in one 
year. These are tax matters, though, that are federal issues 
rather than provincial issues. Take a look at the balance 
sheets of most major corporations under deferred taxation. 


Mr Phillips: I have. But I am surprised you would say 
that. But time will tell. 


Mr Levin: Certainly. 
Mrs Cunningham: Where do you teach? 


Mr Levin: I teach in a high school, and at Fanshawe 
College. 

Mrs Cunningham: Here in London? 

Mr Levin: In Elgin county. 

Mrs Cunningham: On page 3 you talk about debt 
and tax-fighting “within the same household.” I am the 
mother of three kids in their 20s, and it took us a long time 
to pay for our house, my husband and I, and I hope I never 
have to borrow against it. I might have to. I look at the 
way I manage my household the same way as I hope that I 
have the responsibility of contributing to the management 
of this province, and I do not think it is okay that we have 
a debt. You as a teacher, I think, should be encouraging kids 
to stay out of debt. These kids are going into the world of 
work with an average of, what is it, Kimble, $10,000? 


Mr Sutherland: About $7,000 to $8,000. 


Mrs Cunningham: With $7,000 to $8,000 of debt 
after they get out of university. Then we are asking them to 
pay off debts. 

I was on a school board in London for 15 years and we 
never debentured. I was proud to say to my kids that I did 
not borrow a penny to build a school, because I thought 
today’s group was enjoying the educational benefits and I 
did not want to penalize them. Maybe I am wrong, but 
perhaps you could respond, as a teacher. 

I am a parent and that is the view that I give my kids. I 
have encouraged them not to acquire debt, and they have had 
to give up a lot that their friends have, not to go in debt. I 
do not know if I am a good teacher or not, but I am saying 
your message on page 3 does not go far enough. I think it 
is bad that families go into debt, let alone countries. 

Mr Levin: If we did not have deficit spending, if peo- 
ple did not have a mortgage on a house, we would not have 
any home-buying. If we did not have any home-buying, we 
would put into critical care a serious part of the economy. 

Mrs Cunningham: But that is a planned debt. You 
take your mortgage for so many years and you have a 
planned period of time to pay it back. One of the big 
difficulties, and you have said it yourself, actually—and by 
the way, I appreciate your presentation today. You have 
given me some things to think about, so I am glad that you 
came and made the points you did. One of the things you 
said about the federal government is that it took five years 
to figure it out. I think it took them five years to figure it 


out because all of a sudden they were in government, ju 
like this group is. 

And yes, it is tough. It is really tough. I do not thin 
anybody running in that election last year perceived a $1( 
billion or a $9.3-billion debt. I would say none of m 
colleagues running in London, from any party, thought w 
would ever have this kind of debt. I am just saying that th 
federal government got in and figured it out, and they ar 
not holding the purse strings. The Japanese community ha 
$53 billion of our debt, and I do not think those interest rate 
are going to go down, at least for that portion of the debt. 


The Chair: Okay, Mrs Cunningham. The time is up. 


Mrs Cunningham: Sorry the time is so short. We cai 
do this another time. 
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CITY OF LONDON 


The Chair: The honourable Mayor Tom Gosnell an 
Deputy Mayor Jack Burghardt. 


Mrs Cunningham: H-E-A-R-T, right, Jack? 
Mr Burghardt: You got it. 


The Chair: I would like to welcome you here to th 
standing committee on finance and economic affairs on th 
budget review. You have one half-hour for your presentation 
In that half-hour, try to save some time at the end for; 
question and answer period, which will be divided equall 
among the three parties. Identify yourselves for the pur 
poses of Hansard, and you may proceed. 

Mr Gosnell: Thank you very much, Mr Chairman 
ladies and gentlemen of the Legislature. On behalf of the 
city of London and Deputy Mayor Jack Burghardt, we 
appreciate the opportunity to speak regarding the city’s 
perspective on this issue. 

This municipality and our civic counterparts acros: 
Ontario have taken dramatic steps in the past year to bring 
in municipal budgets that reflect the pressures being 
brought to bear on the economy today. Deputy Mayo 
Burghardt was the chairman of our budget deliberations 
and I would ask him to say a few words now. 


Mr Burghardt: London city council set a pre-budget 
guideline that the municipal share of the tax levy in 1991 
would be 5% or less. In fact, even with escalating welfare 
costs, the city managed to bring in its budget with a 4.78% 
increase. It should be pointed out that this was done with 
some very tough decisions on key services to our citizens. 
It was also accomplished without incurring long-term debt. 

This municipality strongly believes we cannot mortgage 
our future for short-term solutions. It is our position that 
municipal ratepayers can no longer shoulder an ever-grow- 
ing list of responsibilities for provincial programs. 

For us to take the present government to task on any 
specific issue may be of some help, but it would miss the 
underlying point. While the new government is still young 
in its duties, we encourage those now in power to carry 
forth with full consultation. Labour, business, institutions 
and municipalities should all be invited to present their 
views. We want to be assured that the input received will 
be fully analysed and considered. New programs and poli- 
cies put into place with little or no consideration placed on 





2 views of those most affected can only result in severe 
mage and bitterness. In this economic climate, we can- 
it afford any unnecessary injury. 


Mr Gosnell: Make no mistake about it: The busi- 
'sses of southwestern Ontario are valuable resources, and 
ce most other resources, they can be extracted. Those 
ho would like to take our companies home with them are 
gular visitors to London. What these modern-day pros- 
;ctors see and want to take back with them are the type of 
impanies that have helped make Canada one of the pre- 
rred nations in the world in which to live. 

Bankrupt companies pay no salaries and have no taxes. 
ompanies that move to other jurisdictions pay us no sala- 
ss and no taxes, but they continue to sell their services 
id their products here. They therefore end up taking 
oney out of the province. 

The role of southwestern Ontario in fostering the eco- 
mic wellbeing of the rest of Canada has led to some 
isconceptions. Although this has historically been a 
rong area, it is not without its weaknesses. Centres of 
iditionally high job concentrations tend to act as a mag- 
t for those who are seeking work opportunities. Not all of 
y people are easily absorbed into available job openings. 
yme indicators regarding this area should be of interest. 
In 1990, southwestern Ontario lost 45.1 jobs per 
),000 population. This was a higher loss than experi- 
iced in any other part of Ontario. Also in 1990, over one 
iarter of the job losses in Ontario occurred in southwestern 
ntario. Additionally, one quarter of the Ontario plant clo- 
ires in 1990 occurred in southwestern Ontario. One third 
‘the province’s plant closures in January of 1991 oc- 
red in southwestern Ontario, and 49% of Ontario job 
sses in January 1991 occurred in this region. 

These indicators are not just objective, cold statistics. 
ney reflect the enormity of the problem being experi- 
ee by thousands of people in this strategic area of the 
‘ovince. Job losses take their toll on the individual social 
id economic level of the people involved and on those 
© must try to alleviate the situation. In this regard, the 
st to the provincial and municipal treasuries is enormous 
, welfare costs spiral upwards. These costs must be sup- 
»rted on a diminishing tax base. 

London, as the regional centre for southwestern Ontario, 

very concerned that this area of Canada and Ontario is 
coming so easy to mine. This region has been one of the 
ajor economic engines of the province and of the nation. 
yuthwestern Ontario helps to create an Ontario that is 
)le to put far more into Canada then it takes out. 
With the vitality that we have been able to build in 
muthwestern Ontario, we have been able to develop a social 
rstem that does not often forget those who are in any kind 
* need. Our health care system is the envy of many. Our 
ties are among the finest on the continent. People from 
1 areas of the globe seek to make Canada their home. 
mong these reasons are the personal freedom, quality of 
fe and prosperity that this country offers. 

There is no perfect society on earth. Imperfections and 
justices will always remain to be addressed by people 
id their governments. Ontario is no different. There is yet 
long agenda of improvements to be made. The passing of 
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each year brings new items of needed advancement to our 
attention. The present government continues to develop its 
program in this regard, and in many ways we support it. 

Our support is tempered, however, by a desire to ensure 
that any advances are being designed to achieve the intended 
objectives while enhancing the ability of our economy to 
continue to contribute to the wellbeing of the people of 
Ontario and Canada. New measures fashioned to bring new 
levels of social responsibility into being often carry a pricetag 
of significant proportion. Because we live in a world which 
brings us into closer contact with people, institutions and 
businesses of those of other nations, we must take great care 
to make sure that our goals are achieved while enhancing the 
ability of the contributors to our economy to survive. We 
must be able to pay our own way. 

We recognize that the source of our frustrations with 
the lack of the competitiveness of southwestern Ontario 
businesses to compete lies not with any one level of gov- 
ernment or with one specific political party. We are 
pleased in particular with support for the convention centre 
committed by the federal and provincial governments and 
with assistance for new investment received from the pres- 
ent provincial government. The province has recently an- 
nounced the manufacturing recovery program and is also 
moving towards the facilitation of the development of a 
southwestern Ontario strategic economic plan. We applaud 
these efforts. At the same time, we are in a position to list 
some specific areas of concerns that in our opinion need to 
be urgently addressed. These all affect our ability to com- 
pete in a global marketplace. 

We are fully aware that the competition provided by 
those in other countries has no sensitivity to our values and 
goals as a society. Indeed, competition will come from wher- 
ever companies can optimize their investment to meet their 
chosen level of quality in the most efficient way. Our chal- 
lenge is to find ways to meet this competition and come as 
close as possible to accomplishing the goals and the values 
of our society at the same time. This is not an easy task, but 
the benefits to our people and to the world are worth the 
effort. To institute social and environmental reforms while 
taking the time to adequately consult with those involved, 


fully research the possibilities and then select the avenue 


that leaves us in the strongest possible economic position 
while accomplishing our goals must be our standard. 

We are now aware of the following legislative changes 
and policy areas which, if handled improperly, could further 
significantly damage the southwestern Ontario economy. 

An artificially high Canadian dollar makes our manu- 
factured goods and services too expensive to export and 
too expensive to compete with imports. At the same time, 
a high value dollar makes it easier to acquire and import 
goods and services. Free trade can only work if the value 
of the dollar assumes a proper market level. A proper ad- 
justment in this area would work towards solving a num- 
ber of pressing problems ranging from cross-border 
shopping to the realization of a more favourable trade bal- 
ance with the United States, our largest trading partner. 
1340 

We know that the size of Ontario and Canada, relative 
to the population and level of social and environmental 
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programs we have achieved, requires more money per ca- 
pita to maintain than many other countries. At the same 
time, we must find ways of cutting our deficits and more 
equitably collecting taxes. This is especially true when too 
many people and businesses still are able to avoid income 
taxes altogether. The trucking, airline and tourism indus- 
tries are three that immediately come to mind. 

The wage protection fund was implemented April 11, 
1991. This fund is designed to pay unpaid wages to workers 
whose jobs were destroyed by bankruptcies or voluntary 
shutdown. Officers of a company are directly affected by this 
legislation and are personally held liable for payments of 
up to $5,000 per employee. This must be considered onerous 
and not in the best long-term interest of workers. Those 
companies, to avoid legislation, will look elsewhere. 

The provincial government is proposing to raise the 
minimum wage in Ontario to 60% of the average industrial 
wage. If implemented, this would effectively jump the 
$5.40 minimum wage to $8.50 per hour. This has the poten- 
tial of causing serious unemployment in the service sector 
and, more particularly, the retail industry. It also should be 
noted that Canada’s wages are rising faster than those in 
the United States. This, when combined with the increase 
in the value of the Canadian dollar, means that in US 
dollars, Canadian manufacturing wages are at least 10% 
higher than those in the United States. 

In another area, a new provincial discussion paper pro- 
poses changes to laws for workers employed in the con- 
tract service sector. Work performed by employees of an 
outside contractor could become the responsibility of the 
company hiring the outside contractor; again, a negative to 
investors. 

Tax on capital: no longer a tax-deductible item. 

Health tax levy, 2% no longer a tax-deductible item. 

Unemployment insurance: a longer period of benefits 
resulting in rate increases to cover the increases in benefits 
and a requirement for employers to replace females and 
males on maternity/paternity leaves. 

Indexed pensions: more pressure on defined benefit 
programs, which results in additional costs. 

The government has eliminated tax-based leasing, 
which in the case of our manufacturers drives up the cost 
of tool purchases approximately 2%. Tax-based leasing is 
rampant in the United States and provides a further com- 
petitive edge to their industries. 

Current interest rates: a spread of between 4% and 5% 
between the United States and Canada increases the costs 
of borrowing for businesses and consumers alike. 

The gas guzzler tax: in its present form, this tax penalizes 
an Ontario production facility while allowing a competing 
United States facility and its products to escape taxation. 

All of those points create a huge disincentive to expand, 
to stay and to further invest in Ontario. All of these taxes and 
programs should scare the hell out of the citizens of Ontario. 

Another area of great concern to our municipality is the 
impending changes on October 1 to welfare assistance to 
those who are 16 and 17 years old who choose to live 
independently from their family home. Under the present 
legislation, an employable person under the age of 18 is 


not eligible for assistance unless there are extreme extem 
ating circumstances. 

In the Back on Track report, October 1 has been ea 
marked as the date for launching substantive changes | 
this area. Employable persons aged 16 and 17 who are} 
need and are not living in the family home will be eligib 
for special financial support. We could not possibly di 
agree with that more. 

To date, the province has not provided specific guid 
lines, nor how this legislation is to be implemented ¢ 
interpreted. Specific costs to London are unknown at th 
date. While the province has earmarked $1.5 million fc 
province-wide implementation of this legislation, the long 
term, direct impact on both levels of government is unknow1 

Unabated growth and expansion of welfare assistanc 
cannot continue without all levels of government serious] 
questioning the viability of some other services or the abil 
ity of taxpayers to shoulder a crushing tax load. In a mor 
optimistic vein, if we have the good sense to recognize th 
problems we face in Ontario and do something abot 
them, we have a great deal to build on. 

We have much upon which to build in this area and i 
the rest of Canada. Our people, our natural resources, ou 
existing industrial plant, our educational institutions, ou 
technology and our quality of life form a firm foundatioy 
for the establishment of a strong future. For this to b 
realized, we need to do a number of things now. We nee 
to encourage high-technology transfer, facilitate increase 
export trade, encourage more flexibility in the workforce 
foster more skills and increased product quality and im 
prove the effectiveness of our educational systems. 


Mr Burghardt: In its recent budget, the governmen 
of Ontario committed itself to reform of the social assis 
tance program. Since many of the recommendations in the 
Social Assistance Review Committee’s report, Transitions 
were not implemented, the current Minister of Communit} 
and Social Services asked her advisory group on new so 
cial assistance legislation to fast-track its work and presen 
those recommendations that could be implemented without 
changing the legislation. Their work was presented, as you 
know, in the report Back on Track. The result of this advi- 
sory Committee’s work was the announcement of approxi: 
mately 60 of Back on Track’s 88 recommendations that are 
being implemented. 

The recession has had a devastating effect on the econ 
omy of southwestern Ontario. This is proven by the fact 
that many of our new welfare clients have never been on 
assistance before. It is essential, now more than ever, that 
those in need have access to the system in these very diffi- 
cult times. The stress of the recession on the municipality, 
however, is not adequately addressed. We must urge the 
province to implement substantial changes immediately to 
cost-sharing formulas. 

The new direction will provide positive assistance 
changes to a number of our clients and the system will 
ensure that a basic level of income is available to an ex- 
panded population in Ontario. Key features of the reforms 
impacting on our clients include equalizing the benefits to 
sole-support parents on general welfare with the family 
benefits rate structure; improving benefits for battered 
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ymen; more information available for clients, keeping in 
ind the multicultural population; general welfare avail- 
ility for persons working full-time; increased exemp- 
ns for earnings, enabling clients to retain more of their 
lfare entitlement, and increased rates for single persons. 

The minister also announced approximately $50 mil- 

n for the creation of 2,000 to 2,500 jobs. Every new job 
a scarce and treasured item, and we applaud the direc- 

n. However, Ontario municipalities have experienced al- 
ost 100,000 new welfare recipients since 1989. 
| Relief to municipalities has been announced by the 
ovince in these new directions. The two key elements of 

relief do not really address the recent strain that wel- 
+e costs have unexpectedly placed on municipalities. The 
ty elements of relief include a 90% cost-sharing of that 
ttion of our welfare case-load beneficiaries over 3.5% of 
t population. Although provincial contacts have indi- 

ed this may come into effect at midyear, the honourable 

nister has announced this would be retroactive to Janu- 
y 1 of this year and continue to the summer of next year. 
yndon will appreciate some additional subsidy from this. 
addition, a second key element is that cases on welfare 
no are sole-support parents will be financed at 100% 
ovincial. This will likely impact a little over 10% of our 
se load effective August of this year. 
) While the above changes are well received by us, there 
tinue to be some major municipal concerns which have 
en avoided. 

First, on the issue of consultation, we are very disap- 
inted that the input we have given through such medi- 
as as the Provincial-Municipal Social Services Review 
ymmittee process has not been acted upon. This is evi- 
nt from the fact that none of the recommendations in the 

nister’s Back on Track report that dealt with the provin- 
il-municipal cost-sharing arrangements are being imple- 
ented in the social reform package. 

We are also concerned that the minister’s advisory 
mmittee did not address many important recommenda- 
ms in the Social Assistance Review Committee’s report, 
ansitions, specifically the recommendation that the se- 
or levels of government should be responsible for the 
nding of social assistance. 

Finally, we are concerned that many of the announced 
orms, which have been identified as not entailing any 
ssts to municipalities, will in fact produce significant 
sts to us in the future. In this light, and in view of our 
credible increases in the past two years, the announce- 
ent regarding relief to municipalities is diluted. In addi- 
yn, the strain on our municipal staff continues and is not 
ing clearly addressed at the provincial level. We there- 
re urge the minister to implement the recommendations 
‘the PMSSR report which deal explicitly with the issue 
the cost-sharing relationship between the two levels of 

ernment in line with the implementation of the an- 

need reforms. 
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Mr Gosnell: As a municipal council, we must seri- 
asly question the viability of the province assuming the 
sts and overhead of running a car insurance plan for 
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drivers of Ontario with no promise of lower rates, the loss 
of thousands of private sector jobs and the prospect of 
government assuming the costs of running yet another 
mammoth department. We have heard from the Premier 
that the new government-administered plan will create 
jobs but, once again, it creates more government and more 
expense to taxpayers. The auto insurance industry is a $4- 
billion-a-year business in this province. The estimated cost 
of taking this business under provincial operation has been 
estimated in excess of $3 billion. Surely taxpayers do not 
need that burden too. As someone who has operated a private 
family company before becoming mayor, let me assure you 
that government should not be in the business of running 
business. Enterprises are best left to the private sector. 

In concluding our comments today, let me emphasize 
that Ontario and its municipalities have grown and pros- 
pered because of open communications and a co-operative 
effort with our provincial counterparts. In times of new 
challenges, and indeed in times of new opportunities, we 
cannot afford to centre our efforts on partisan bickering. 

We applaud your efforts to meet with various commu- 
nity groups across the province. Your hearings, in combi- 
nation with ongoing discussions at Queen’s Park, will 
clearly paint a vision of where our province stands today 
and the direction it should take tomorrow. Ontario has tra- 
ditionally been a leading force in our nation in virtually 
every aspect of Canadian life. That role, that vision, must 
continue for the benefit of us all. 


Mr Kwinter: Thank you very much, Mayor Gosnell 
and Deputy Mayor Burghardt, for your presentation. I 
thought it was excellent. It was balanced and well re- 
searched. You have done a real service to this committee. 

One of the things the government has always stated 
when it talks about the deficit is that if it did nothing, the 
deficit would be in excess of $8 billion. I think that is one 
of the problems, in that the government has really per- 
ceived that was the option it had, to do nothing. On the 
first page you talked about setting a pre-budget guideline 
of 5% or less in your tax levy. That meant you had to make 
some very tough decisions on key services to our citizens. 
Could you share with us some of those decisions and what 
you had to do to keep it in that line? 


Mr Gosnell: When we went to that review, we found 
that we had some programs that really were not accomp- 
lishing what we wanted. It was a good exercise in manage- 
ment. We found that while we could postpone some 
projects, not indefinitely but certainly for some period of 
time, it was not causing the strain we thought it would. 
That is the one argument here from other levels of govern- 
ment, that if we do this, we are just sacrificing something 
else. In fact, a little bit of fat builds up in all organizations. 
It needs to be trimmed and that did happen. 

We cannot afford to carry an $88-million-a-year wel- 
fare load in the city for very much longer. We are hoping 
the province can work very aggressively in trying to pro- 
mote business investment in this province, because in the 
long term, if you want a program to keep people off welfare, 
you have to provide jobs and you cannot provide jobs with 
the disincentives to industry that are now in the province. 
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Getting back to your question, we could live with our 
5% guideline. It was painful in some areas, but I think if 
we could show municipally the resolve that we can live 
within our means and be less than inflation, if that example 
could be felt by the other two senior levels of government, 
and if we can show an opportunity for new investment in 
this province, then many of the reasons why we are experi- 
encing the problems we are, the very significant demands on 
social services, would end with people having employment. 


Mr Phillips: I echo what Monte said. It was a very 
thoughtful presentation. A lot of work went into it. 

It is clear to us the budget is not going to change. The 
government is delighted with it and it is there. All we can 
do as opposition—this is not partisan bickering—is to try 
and say, “Listen, we’ve got some real concerns about it in 
terms of economic activity.” We are quite worried about 
unemployment, job creation, all of those things, but I think 
you should assume this is the budget for next year. 

Because you have the pulse of the economic activity in 
this area, let us assume that this is the budget for at least 
the next year, I suspect for several years. With deficits in 
the $7-billion to $8-billion range and new taxes in the 
$5-billion range, what do you feel might be the economic 
impact in terms of your either attracting industry to London 
or retaining the industry you have got here? 


Mr Gosnell: I think it is going to be death for cities 
like London and areas like southwestern Ontario. We gave 
you a number of initiatives that have occurred, not just 
from this government but the past government, that, when 
taken in combination, are huge disincentives to doing busi- 
ness in Ontario. 

First and foremost, we cannot add to that. We cannot 
bring in in October the right of 16- and 17-year-olds to 
leave home and go on welfare. That is going to debilitate 
the economy of this province and it is going to have im- 
pacts far beyond its economy. We cannot continue with an 
agenda that is going to throw any more hurdles on the 
existing planned business expansions or opportunities in 
this province. 

Second, we have to get back to the realization that we 
have to compete internationally. You cannot have an mini- 
mum artificial wage that is going to do nothing but create 
further unemployment. There has to be a realization from 
the institutions and labour and government that we have to 
get people back to work, we have to get them off the 
welfare rolls, we have to make the right type of long-term 
investments. I applaud the government for some of the 
decisions it has made in terms of the investment in re- 
search and development and education. We have to get 
people back to work and we have to do it at a wage and at 
a tax level that will encourage investment. If we do not 
have that, then the next few years will be very bleak. 


Mrs Cunningham: Once again, you make me proud to 
represent this city. I think you have given us enough specif- 
ics, those of us who represent London, that we can go back 
and I can ask the questions and David and Kimble can work 
with the ministers. I will say proudly that I like to think of us 
as being particularly non-partisan as we work on behalf of the 
citizens of London, but you have been great. 
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I have three points I would like you to clarify for f 
committee. First, on page 2 you talk about job losses : 
southwest Ontario. It is very difficult, as you can imagin 
for us to make this point at the Legislative Assembly, b 
cause we are not perceived as a city or a region that h: 
people on welfare or that loses jobs. When I stand up : 
the House and say that, there are often uncomplimentar 
comments coming from the other side of the House. I wa 
you to know that. In this committee so far, job losses hay 
only been attributed by my colleagues and government { 
free trade. I would like you to speak to that. 

Second, I would like to know how many new jobs w 
have seen as a result of this government’s incentive, be 
cause it talked about the job creation money that went ou 
How many has the city of London got? If you would lik 
to speak to the Fanshawe Park issue publicly in my pre: 
ence for the first time, please do so. 

The third one is—my colleague reminds me I hay 
three minutes. So what? Let us show some flexibility. W 
have our whole city here. We have also listened in thi 
committee to the same old question, and that is that th 
Opposition parties would like to cut out social services a 
they make better management. I personally would cut ov 
the $59,000-chauffeur-driven limousine to the president o 
TVOntario to start with, and a few other political posi 
tions. But I would like you to speak to how you answerer 
the question here about 5%. People cannot believe it whe 
I stand up and say that. “You must have cut out all the hel; 
to the poor people.” That is what people say to me. 

If you would like to respond to those criticisms, ofte1 
made by some of my colleagues that ought to know better 
I would like you to take this opportunity. 
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Mr Burghardt: First of all, the mayor referred to tha 
in some of his opening remarks where he stated that this 
area cannot continue to be mined as such. There is nc 
doubt about it, and I have personally experienced it a 
other levels of government too, that people look to Londor 
and southwestern Ontario as a fat-cat city, as having every- 
thing going for itself. Sure, we have a lot of things going 
for us, but we are still affected as much as anyone else ona 
per capita basis in job losses, in increased welfare costs. — 

It has been mentioned that our welfare budget alone 
has doubled. We pay far more for welfare assistance than 
we do for looking after our roads, sanitary sewers and the 
like, which municipalities are really mandated to do. There 
is no question about that. 

While we have applauded some of the efforts here in 
our presentation today, we have not seen the results of any 
increases in jobs in this area. Far from it; we have seen job 
losses. Small manufacturing plants in southwestern On- 
tario have left this area to go across the border or have 
closed up completely. 

Whether that is the result of free trade or just the high 
cost of doing business in this area, who knows? But we do 
know one thing: We are being affected by it, and London 
is affected as much as any other city in the province with 
cost to municipalities. We can no longer afford it. 
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Mr Kwinter asked earlier about some of the programs 
at we had to affect in our budget deliberations. We had to 
ally bring the hammer down on boards and commis- 
ons. We had to cut back on recreational and park facili- 
»s and this type of thing. We had to cut back on our LTC, 
e London Transit Commission, various areas like that. 
brary services were greatly affected and could have been 
ore greatly affected had we not been able to move some 
res around, I will grant you that. But on the whole, we 
ive been affected and there is no question about it. Lon- 
mn suffers as much as anyone else. 


Mr Gosnell: If I can just jump in on one other item 
at is very much germane to this, the government has 
gested it is prepared to see investment in capital and 
unicipal infrastructure and, in our region, we are not seeing 
at all. In fact, the Fanshawe Park Road project, almost 
0 million, has not yet received provincial approval. The 
inister of the Environment is holding up major road work 
at is the number one priority in the city. Our second, 
hich is Wonderland, our third, which is Adelaide or 
mmissioners, our fourth, which is Cheapside, are all 
aiting for environmental study reports. Millions of dollars 
e being held back; jobs could be created right now. 


Mr Winninger: I will not debate the road-widening 
sue with you today. It is a very complex matter. I would 
y this, however. I enjoyed your presentation. I agree with 
lot of the submissions you make. It might not surprise 
yu I disagree with some of the others. Maybe you can help 
e with a problem I have here. 

We increased the municipal transfer payments. We an- 
yunced Back on Track proposals that were free of cost 
\pact to the municipalities so far. We have allotted moneys 
T pay equity to help municipalities, hospitals and the 
hool system. We have also spent money on roads. We 
ive Spent money on hospitals. We have spent on schools, 
t galleries, universities, what have you. People are com- 
g before the committee and saying we are spending too 
uch already, the deficit is too high. You are coming and 
ying we have to revise the cost-sharing formula and I 
nnot imagine you would be coming to us if you were 
king that you bear more of the burden of the cost. You 
e asking that the province bear more of the burden of the 
ist, which again will increase our deficit, yet at the same 
ne you are saying this budget is bad for the economy and 
wu have itemized all the reasons why. 

As a municipality, you are faced with competing pres- 
Tes; SO are we as a government. I do not see how we can— 


Mr Stockwell: Is this a question or a speech? 


Mr Winninger: —keep the municipalities afloat, 
hich we have made efforts to do, and at the same time 
ire down the budget. 


Mr Gosnell: If I can just answer, I think the one thing 
at none of us should lose sight of is that we are all 
xpayers to either a city or the region we live in and to the 
ovince. So if we are talking about a change in moneys to 
: paid by the province or the city, it is still our money and 
2 are still representing the same people. 

What we are saying is that we want that relationship 
sentangled. We think there has to be much less duplication 
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of management in government activity, in transportation or 
social services, and your government has a responsibility 
to create a climate for investment and a climate for job 
creation so that demands on the social assistance program 
go down, not up. You cannot do that by putting more 
disincentives to businesses and on local governments 
through taxation, or provincial taxation that will just drive 
that investment and those opportunities away. 

Those are the things we have in common. How we 
arrange or transfer moneys is something that can be 
worked out and we are hoping can be done with Mr 
Cooke’s announcement the other day. But the bottom line 
for all of us in this province is that if we do not have 
financial reasons for companies to stay in Ontario and ex- 
pand here, the problem will be much bigger. 


Mr Winninger: You have certainly put forward a 
case, but it still does not solve our immediate problem as 
to how we deal with the impact of the recession, the loss of 
jobs, the dislocation— 


Mrs Cunningham: You do not give welfare to 16- or 
17-year-olds for starters. 


Mr Winninger: You are taking my time. 


Mrs Cunningham: You do well when I take your 
time. You are much better when I encourage you. 


Mr Winninger: How do we deal immediately with 
the hungry, the homeless and so on, who are making great 
demands on your welfare roll? How can we deal with that to 
lessen the financial burden on you immediately, and still pare 
down the budget? You really have not answered my question. 


Mr Burghardt: We have not had a chance to address it. 

As we have said continually throughout our brief, the 
welfare costs are breaking us. They really are; there is no 
question about it. We are looking to the provincial govern- 
ment, which institutes programs without consultation with 
us: example, 16- and 17-year-olds. We are going to stress 
that and we are going to stress it far more. That is irrespon- 
sible; it really is. A youth 16 or 17 years old who cannot, 
for whatever reason, get along at home can now, if this is 
implemented, come down to city hall, receive welfare and 
live wherever, on the street, who knows? That adds to the 
cost. That adds to our costs. 

We would like to see basically in the overall welfare 
situation that the province fund 100%. Then perhaps we 
can make some arrangements in our cost-sharing formula 
that will allow us to look after those things for which we 
are mandated. 


Mr Winninger: You just added more to our costs. 
Mr Burghardt: No, we have not. 


The Chair: Time has run out. I appreciate your pre- 
sentation and your time before this committee. 


STRATFORD AREA ASSOCIATION 
FOR COMMUNITY LIVING 
The Chair: The next group is the Stratford Area As- 
sociation for Community Living. You will have one half- 
hour for your presentation. Try to save some time at the 
end for questions and answers that I know the committee 
members here are very anxious to ask you. 
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Dr Steel: My name is Dr Margaret Steel. I am the 
executive director of the Stratford Area Association for 
Community Living. I am sure you will be happy to hear 
that it is a very short presentation. I do not believe in being 
too wordy. You say what you have to say and then you stop. 

This presentation is made from the point of view of a 
social service agency serving people with developmental 
disabilities and also that of a responsible taxpayer. I pay 
taxes the same as everybody else. 

I will not be arguing that taxes should be cut. In my 
view, we cannot afford to cut taxes since that would neces- 
Sitate cuts in services. I will not be arguing that social 
spending should be dramatically increased. This would in- 
crease taxes to the point that support for social spending 
would be eroded. 

In my area of expertise, I am concerned with two kinds 
of social spending. One is the transfer payments received 
from the provincial government to fund services for people 
with developmental disabilities. The other is the social as- 
sistance received directly by the people in our services. 
Both have inadequacies. 
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In terms of transfer payments, as an agency, we find 
that these are inadequate to serve all the needs that are 
presented to us. We are able to meet most needs if we 
budget and spend funds carefully; if we are allowed to be 
creative and flexible with funding so that quality of service 
is maintained or is increased at less cost—the main prob- 
lem with this, of course, is legislation. The changes are 
under way. The way that acts are written prevents flexibil- 
ity sometimes, and they are working on that; also, if we 
were enabled to co-operate with other agencies to reduce 
overlapping. Most notably, special services for labelled 
people should in general be discontinued. All citizens 
should be able to access the same services, which would 
result in a reduction in overhead costs. 

These ways of reducing costs allow the extension of 
service to more people. However, there are still areas of 
need that cannot be covered. 

Social assistance is inadequate to maintain people with 
dignity in the high-cost areas of the province. In other 
areas, the situation is somewhat better. However, social 
assistance tends to support people in their present situa- 
tion. There is little systematic assistance for getting into 
the mainstream. One area in particular that should be ad- 
dressed is the provision of special employment services for 
all persons with job barriers. Funding directed to this area 
would gradually reduce the need for social assistance pay- 
ments for many recipients. 

Since social services are not adequately funded at present, 
taxes should not be cut. I do not believe it is in the ability of 
any government to reduce bureaucratic and overhead costs 
substantially, since bureaucracy is a self-perpetuating system. 
The belief that this can be done is a pipedream. 

I wish to urge three avenues related to budgeting which 
can increase available funding for social services, at least 
cost to the taxpayer; first, modest tax increases. 

The second is a reorganization of funding priorities. 
This should be done in terms of four considerations: (1) 
that the needs of the most vulnerable people in our society 


be given the highest priority; (2) that services which wi 
enhance autonomy and independence and reduce depe 
dence on social assistance be given a high priority; (3) th; 
the co-operation among agencies to reduce overlapping t 
encouraged. As a corollary to this, generic services shoul 
be made available to persons with labels so that fewe 
services directed to special populations are required; ( 
that the service planning be done locally rather than fror 
Queen’s Park. Communities have a clearer view of whi 
they require and are better able to co-ordinate planning an 
delivery of services. 

Third, I want to urge that the budget be developed wit 
a long-term plan in mind rather than in reaction to con 
Sumer and taxpayer groups’ aggressive tactics. The goy 
ernment should have a clear view of its priorities for th 
province and use the budget as part of its general policy. 


Ms M. Ward: Thank you for your presentation. I hav 
a question which is really just for information purposes. I ar 
not familiar with the terms. “Persons with labels,” is the 
referring to specific disabilities, like a hearing disability? 

Dr Steel: Yes, any kind of disability basically. Alsc 
“welfare clients” is a label. 


Ms M. Ward: You are saying basically that any service 
should come basically from a generic pool of services ani 
not be targeted. 


Dr Steel: Yes. In the past, for instance, services fo 
people with developmental disabilities had to be receiver 
from agencies funded just for that purpose. Of course, whel 
they were in institutions they received all the services ther 
and they were not able to access regular hospitals or doc 
tors or speech therapists or neurologists or psychiatrists 
and so on. In fact, that is still a problem in some areas 
Every time you have a specialized agency for a specia 
group, you incur more cost. 


Ms M. Ward: Yes, overlapping of services. Wha 
about the income aspect of it, income support? 


Dr Steel: You mean in terms of income maintenance? 


Ms M. Ward: Yes. There is no problem there ther 
basically? 


Dr Steel: What I really want to say in terms of social 
assistance is that there should be more funds directed te 
helping people off social assistance, with specialized sup- 
port programs for employment basically. A lot of people 
would work if they had the ability to do so. They have 
often never worked. They do not know how to. They de 
not know how to apply for a job. They do not know how te 
keep clean. They do not know how to talk to their co: 
workers. They do not know how to be on time. They de 
not know any of these things. But given support—and | 
know this can be done because we are doing a pilot project 
in Stratford—they can get off welfare and stay off. This is 
the best way to reduce the rolls, because any other way Is 
just putting more money down the drain. | 


Ms M. Ward: There would be different levels of sup- 
port required there, so you would be starting at a different 
Starting point with some of them. | 

Dr Steel: Yes. Even if people only had a part-time job, 
they would not be using as much social assistance. 
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Mr Phillips: I found on page 2 your point B a very 
yughtful direction for us. In your experience, are you 
ding that is not the current situation? In other words, in 
ur dealing with governments, is there some evidence 
it perhaps that has not been the priority in the past? 


Dr Steel: I think I see some evidence that there are 
yves in these directions. I would like to encourage that 
yverment. For instance, in terms of long-term care plan- 


» Ministry of Community and Social Services is begin- 
ig to move in this direction, and I would like to encour- 
e it in a lot of other directions too. If communities can 
in for themselves and all the community agencies co- 
erate, I think we will find that costs will be less and that 
‘vices will be better, in general. 





Mr Phillips: In terms of long-term care, because I am 
ite interested in that myself, my observation has been 
it the previous government had strategies for change in 
au think you are probably quite familiar with it— 
d I am not aware that the new government has really 
me to grips with its plans. 


Dr Steel: The consultation is beginning in the fall. 


Mr Phillips: But nothing has happened over the last 
ar. 


Dr Steel: They are encouraging committees to be set 

in various counties. We have one in our county. It is 
out the same. It is perhaps maybe four months behind. 
iat is about all the time that was lost, I would say, with 
: change in government. It is continuing the same kind 
‘strategy. 


Mr Phillips: Are you generally supportive of the pre- 
dus strategies for change? 


Dr Steel: I am supportive of the direction in terms of 
: kind of idea that was being proposed. You cannot tell 
w it is going to work out. Both in the previous strategy 
d in the new one the intention, as I see it, is that the 
mmunities be able to put in enough input that they can 
ake the plan, or the way they do it, flexible to their 
mmunity. That is a very good direction to go because 
ch community is different. The kind of plan they would 
dup with in Metropolitan Toronto would be quite differ- 
t from the one we have in Perth county, for instance. 


Mr Phillips: One thing we are quite worried about with 
's budget is not the spending side—I mean, it is easy to 
end money—it is on the revenue-generation side, the 
onomic activity side. We are frightened that a year from 
w when we meet with you—and I suspect you will take 
2 opportunity to present your thoughts—the economic 
tivity will not be going on to sustain and support the 
acial social services area. I am just wondering, from 
uur experience right now—because the government feels 
2 economy is turning around and starting to pick up, 
ings are starting to happen, and we should not worry 
out the economic side of it—are you beginning to see 
> economic turnaround in your community? 





Dr Steel: Yes, just beginning. 
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1g, the co-operation between the Ministry of Health and | 





Mr Phillips: People are now starting to get back to 
work and that sort of thing. 

Dr Steel: Unemployment is beginning to decrease in 
Perth county. Yes, I would say that there is a turnaround 
there. 

Mr Phillips: So the pressure is beginning to come off 
there. 

Dr Steel: Yes. 

Mr Phillips: Your operation? 

Dr Steel: Of course, it could partly be because this is 
the tourist season, but I think we see changes in the kind of 
jobs we can get for our people too, so things are looking 
up a bit. 

Mr Phillips: Well, that is encouraging. If that is what the 
government is banking on, we will see in a year, I guess. 

Dr Steel: I do not know how it will be in other com- 
munities. 

Mr Stockwell: I think this is, without a doubt, one of 
the best submissions we have had or I have seen from 
pre-budget to post-budget. It is clear, concise; it should be 
required reading for the government members. You have 
commented on priorities for social services, etc. This prior- 
ity list of four that you have I think is excellent. It says 
everything that should be said and, although I do not know 
if you are going to get any kind of hearing here because I 
am not so sure we are the ones who could carry the mes- 
sage back as well as you have presented it to us, I think 
you should be very proud of yourself. In fact this govern- 
ment should hire you, in my opinion. This is one of the 
best briefs I have seen. 

Dr Steel: Thank you. 

The Chair: I would like to thank you for making your 
presentation to this committee. We are a little bit ahead. 

We are going to take a 10-minute recess and be back at 
2:30 to hear from the London Unemployment Help Centre. 

The committee recessed at 1422. 

1430 

The Chair: We are resuming the hearings of the 
standing committee on finance and economic affairs on the 
budget review. 


LONDON UNEMPLOYMENT HELP CENTRE 


The Chair: I would like to welcome the London Un- 
employment Help Centre, Mrs Nancy Brown. You will 
have a half-hour for your presentation. In that period of 
half an hour, if you can leave some time at the end for a 
question and answer period, it will be divided equally 
among the three parties here. You can start now. 

Mrs Brown: My name is Nancy Brown and I am the 
executive director of the London Unemployment Help 
Centre. I would like to thank you for the opportunity to 
speak to this committee and I am also pleased that these 
public hearings are taking place and that individuals across 
the province are getting a chance to respond to this budget. 
However, I am here today representing the clients at our 
centre and to communicate to you many of the concerns 
and issues that they face. Therefore although this presenta- 
tion may be narrow in its focus, I hope it will bring to light 
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some of the very human elements at stake when budgets 
are being debated. 

I will just give you a little bit of background about the 
centre. We are a community-based, non-profit organization 
which provides employment and vocational counselling to 
unemployed and/or underemployed individuals in the Lon- 
don area. We have a very dedicated board of directors and 
staff who work extremely hard to maintain our underlying 
philosophy of providing a friendly, safe, caring environ- 
ment for people who have been displaced from the work- 
force. I must say, this has been an extremely challenging 
task in light of the number of people seeking our services. 

The centre was started in 1983 in response to the last 
recession. Although economic conditions improved greatly 
in the years following that recession, the number of people 
coming through our doors has steadily increased. Major 
increases occurred in 1989 and 1990, and this year we 
expect a 50% increase in the number of new clients served. 
Most distressing however is not so much ‘the increase in the 
number of new clients but rather the type of clients seeking 
our services and the changing needs of these individuals. 

Each week we have orientation sessions where clients 
are invited to come and hear about the services we offer 
and to share with us a bit about themselves and about the 
situations they find themselves in. Approximately 30 new 
clients attend these sessions and become involved in our 
programs. Their situations vary but often there are similar- 
ities in the circumstances surrounding their unemployment. 
For example, we generally have several immigrant people, 
a few new immigrants and a few who have recently been 
laid off after several years in a factory. 

We also see many older workers who are having to 
make major adjustments in their lives. For many of them, 
their jobs have disappeared permanently due to plant clo- 
sure and their skills are no longer relevant in today’s mar- 
ket. These are hardworking people who never imagined 
themselves unemployed and who are totally unprepared 
for it. The same is true for the growing number of middle 
management and professional clients who find their jobs 
have been eliminated as companies tighten up during these 
tough economic times. We also see several women who 
are attempting to re-enter the workforce after many years 
because of financial pressures on their families and the 
need for that extra income. 

For most of these people the loss of their jobs or inability 
to find another job is humiliating and can often be debili- 
tating. Many of these workers are drained of self-respect 
and extremely frustrated. Many face innumerable barriers 
to re-employment while others openly admit in this initial 
orientation session that they have had so many rejections 
that they have no confidence left. For example, one mid- 
dle-aged professional man stated just that and said he 
needed support and help building his self-esteem. Inciden- 
tally he attended several of our programs and eventually 
found a very good job. However, many of our clients are 
not so fortunate. They may have language problems and/or 
literacy issues and in many cases lack marketable skills. 

Most of the workers we see who have been displaced 
from the manufacturing industry have to look at upgrading 
and/or retraining. In addition, they have no knowledge of 


how to look for work in today’s market. For example, 
résumé was unheard of 20 or 30 years ago in this indust 
As well, the harsh reality for most of these workers is th 
they will not be able to make the kind of money to whi 
they have been accustomed for most of their lives. 

The statistics regarding the number of jobs lost in O 
tario is staggering, particularly when you look at the ma 
ufacturing jobs that have been lost for ever. Thi 
combined with the major industrial restructuring, is taki 
its toll on workers. Without sufficient support and prote 
tion these workers would be totally crushed. Over and oy 
again clients tell us that they do not know how they wou 
have coped with their situation without the support th 
received at our centre, and we in turn are grateful to tl 
present government for the additional funding we har 
received to help these workers adjust. 

I will just tell you a little bit about the services that v 
offer. In 1991-92 we have been able to provide many ad¢ 
tional programs and services as well as being able to é1 
rich many of our existing services. Our ongoing servic 
and programs which are funded jointly by the Ministry « 
Labour, the federal government, municipal governmen 
United Way, union and community donations include ind 
vidual counselling, which is provided on an ongoing bas 
to all our new and repeat clients; job readiness trainin 
which is a two-week group program focusing on self-estee 
and confidence building; resume workshops—we ha\ 
two of them weekly; job search program, which is a on 
week program offered twice a month to assist clients wi 
all aspects of their job search; a job finding club, which 
a three-week program where workers over 40 condu 
their job search from the centre and are assisted with ever 
aspect of it; career planning workshops where individua 
are assisted in exploring new career options and examinin 
their transferable skills; vocational testing, which provide 
personality, interest and aptitude testing to individuals hav 
ing to choose a new career path, and additional suppo 
services, which include a message-taking service and us 
of equipment and resource materials, and we do have use 
work boots that clients can come in and claim. 

New services we are able to provide this year to th 
growing number of workers affected by small plant cle 
sures in particular include a mobile job search unit whic 
provides a one-week on-site employment adjustmer 
workshop to victims of plant closures; training informatio 
and assistance provided to the growing number of worker 
needing upgrading and/or retraining; an employer ban 
which assists in the actual placement of our clients; self 
employment and small business information and resource 
which we have available for clients exploring this optior 
an immigrant counselling program is available to our im 
migrant clients, and we work one-on-one with these indi 


‘viduals; we have computer training which is available t 


those clients needing to become computer literate, and finally 
vocational testing. We have been able to acquire additiona 
resources so that we can serve the growing number 0 
people needing this service. I have attached for your infor 
mation more detailed information on all our programs ami 
services, as well as a program and service profile. | 
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In summary, I would like to say that the vital service 
» have provided to London’s unemployed is now more 
mprehensive and able to meet the varied needs of dis- 
aced workers. It is no longer enough to assist these peo- 
> with writing resumes and conducting an effective job 
arch. Displaced workers today are having to make major 
justments in their lives and need assistance in exploring 
reer options, training opportunities and future employ- 
2nt opportunities, and they are having to do this at a time 
their lives when they are expected, or when they them- 
lves expected, to be secure and stable. Thus, the need for 
pport has never been greater and we at the centre are 
= with the initiatives of the present government to 





tect unemployed people and provide them with vital 
rvices needed to help them adjust. 

As well, since it often takes much longer for many of 
r clients to adjust and re-enter the workforce, they are 
ten forced on to social assistance. This is indeed a very 
vastating experience for these people and we welcome 
> present efforts to encourage lifelong learning to reform 
2 social assistance system and to provide more afford- 
le housing. 

I would like to finish today by sharing with you one of 
2 many letters we receive from our clients, and it is this 
rt of thing that keeps us going through some very tough 
os This is written in the client’s words. 

“TI would like to take a minute, as I move forward into a 
w job, to give credit to the Unemployment Help Centre, 
d especially the tireless counsellors. 

“My unemployment situation was a little different, in 
at I had been fired. In spite of the fact that it was a 
-ongful dismissal, finding new employment appeared to 
ve insurmountable obstacles to overcome. 

“The black mood I brought to the program slowly 
aporated as Karen and Mary Ann put me to work learn- 
2 new skills and searching out the job market. No time 
r self doubt or pity. Letters had to be written, calls made 
d interview skills sharpened. Work, work, work. How 
od it felt. My moments of panic were dealt with calmly 
d professionally. 

“With the support of the group, Karen, Mary Ann and 
y newly acquired skills, I faced my first interview. 
ithin a few days of this interview, I accepted the job. 

“Each member of the club will leave stronger and with 
2 skills required to give them the edge as they attempt to 
id employment at a very difficult time. 

“My heartfelt thanks to a great community service and 
2 caring, dedicated professionals who work there.” 

We hear this sort of thing very often from the clients, 
d I guess what I would like to say, finally, is that any 
ts in services to people who have been affected by this 
cession would be a great concern to those of us working 
the business. Thank you. 

Mr Sutherland: It is a pleasure to have you here, 
ancy. I just want to first compliment your organization 
re in London. I think the establishment of unemploy- 
ent help centres during the last recession was a very 
od move in terms of those people who help bring the 
sources together in the communities. In many cases, lab- 
ir councils were actively involved, and the governments 
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in the past in terms of providing some funding. I was 
certainly very pleased to be here on behalf of the Minister 
of Labour to present a cheque to you for additional fund- 
ing for your organization. I think the skills that you teach 
people in terms of job search, in terms of résumés, in terms 
of rebuilding the self-esteem and confidence that many 
people have lost are extremely important in helping these 
people get back into the employment sector. 

I was just wondering if you could give us a little more 
sense of where your numbers are right now. You men- 
tioned you have seen major increases in 1989 and 1990. 
Could you give us some sense as to what you have seen 
this year in the first six months? Is it starting to slow down, 
the numbers coming in? What feedback are you getting 
from the people who have gone through your program in 
terms of finding employment? 
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Mrs Brown: Well, maybe I will start with your last 
questions first. No, it has not started to slow down. We are 
busier than ever, and I think probably the effects of this 
recession are going to be felt a long time by the workers 
who have been displaced. It is not a matter, as I said, of 
honing their job-searching skills and finding another job. 
The jobs are simply not there right now, so the ongoing 
support is critical during these periods or they will not 
make it through. There is a lot of training, upgrading, that 
sort of thing, that is involved in helping these workers to 
adjust, so it is not a quick process any more. It is a very 
long process. 

As far as numbers, in 1990 we saw 1,207 new clients. 
That does not include the thousands of repeat clients and 
people coming through our doors on a daily basis. This year I 
suspect we will be reaching around 2,000 new clients. 

Mr Sutherland: So that is what, an 80% increase? 

Mrs Brown: I think that is about 65%. 


Mrs Brown: I gave a modest estimate here, but we 
seem to be seeing about 40 to 50 new clients a week right 
now, and that is very high for us. 

Mr Sutherland: You mentioned skills training, up- 
grading. Can you give us some sense of how many of the 


_ people coming in are in need of basic literacy skills? Is it— 


you mentioned immigrant people—English-as-a-second- 
language skills, or is it more that they maybe have a grade 
12 education but to get out, they need to get into a specific 
program at one of our colleges or universities? Or have 
they not really done any true job searches before; they just 
kind of came out of school and went in? 

Mrs Brown: Well, a lot of the people we see, and the 
majority of them who come from plant closures, are people 
who had dropped out of school early, so they have to up- 
grade. Sometimes they only have grade 3 or grade 5. They 
are lucky if they have a grade 8 level, so they are having to 
upgrade to about grade 10 so they can get into training 
programs. 

Now, we work in conjunction with the Wheable Centre 
for Adult Education to offer upgrading in math and English, 
and then we also offer night classes in English as a second 
language for the immigrant clients who have been dis- 
placed. We also see a lot of people whose skills are just not 
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marketable any more. That again is very true of the people 
who have been displaced from the workforce, and some- 
times it is not restricted to the manufacturing industry. 
There are a lot of other areas where people are no longer 
able to find work. 


Mr Sutherland: Do they have to be pushed a great 
deal to go back to Wheable or things like that, or is there a 
great willingness? 


Mrs Brown: They need encouragement, for sure. 
They need a lot of support and encouragement. They are 
frightened to death, because it is one thing to lose your job 
and go through all that emotional upheaval. It is quite 
another to start thinking of starting all over. So we cut it 
into little chunks, one piece at a time. Let’s accomplish this 
and move on from here. 


Mrs Sullivan: Can you give me some idea of your 
total budget for your operations? 


Mrs Brown: This year it is just slightly under 
$750,000. 


Mrs Sullivan: And how much of that do you receive 
from the ministries of Health, Comsoc and Labour? 


Mrs Brown: I am sorry, I do not have those exact 
figures with me. We have wage subsidies through Comsoc 
and— 


Mrs Sullivan: For your employees? 


Mrs Brown: We have two employees who are on a 
wage subsidy; that is the only funding that we receive 
through Comsoc. The Ministry of Health is just starting to 
fund a program, and I have included a brochure in your 
package. That will start in September and run for nine 
months. This is the first time we have had funding there. 


Mrs Sullivan: Do you know how much you receive 
from that ministry? 


Mrs Brown: From that ministry, it is $26,000. 
Mrs Sullivan: And from Labour? 


Mrs Brown: This year 58% of our total budget is 
funded through the Ministry of Labour. Now, $200,000 of 
that funding was a grant to assist victims of small plant 
closures and that is why we have been able to add all these 
additional services. 


Mrs Sullivan: Okay. When a business in this area is 
either downsizing or closing, would the company itself 
come to you to seek assistance in any kind of severance or 
close-down program, outplacement program, that it would 
be instituting? Or would they go to private sector opera- 
tions that provide similar services? 


Mrs Brown: That depends. We do not get involved in 
the severance part of it. 


Mrs Sullivan: I am sorry, I should not have said sev- 
erance. 


Mrs Brown: As far as the counselling part of it, some 
companies come directly to us, or the unions may contact 
us, Or Sometimes we hear through the Ministry of Labour. 


Mrs Sullivan: How frequently would a company 
come to you? 
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Mrs Brown: Since we received this additional fun 
ing, we have done one plant closure and that was t 
Florsheim closure. 

Mrs Sullivan: And how many employees were i 
volved with that? 


Mrs Brown: Forty-three employees were involved 
that one. So it is just under the 50 mark. 


Mrs Sullivan: One of the things that is of great conce 
to us is that 

the Treasurer, in his budget, is predicting that the u 
employment rate indeed will not go down over the ne 
budget year and in fact the youth unemployment rate 
which are extremely high now, are going to continue 
remain at those levels, if not increase. I notice in yo 
brochure that you only serve people who are over 2 
Could you tell us why you do not deal with unemploy 
youth in any way and how those people are served? 


Mrs Brown: We do not deal with youth because the: 
is a Youth Opportunities Unlimited centre here which 
mandated to deal with the people under 25. We are in th 
same building, so it is very convenient. If a younger clie 
comes into our centre, we can refer him right downstai 
and vice versa. So basically that is the reason why. We a 
allowed to go up to about 10% of our case load under 2 
and most of that is in advocacy. 


Mr Stockwell: Thank you. I guess I want to get 
broader picture with respect to funding of your kind ¢ 
programs rather than dealing with the specifics. You sa 
you started in 1983. 


Mrs Brown: Right. 

Mr Stockwell: That was just basically after the la 
recession we went through. You started with, I suppose, 
budget of X—I do not know what it was. Were you ther 
in 1983? 

Mrs Brown: Neither do I. No. 
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Mr Stockwell: My difficulty with the unemploymer 
help centres and so on, speaking specifically abou 
Etobicoke, which is the city I represent, is that it seems t 
me during those years of prosperous times in the province 
when the unemployment rate was at a very favourabl 
number, considerably less than it is today, they consis 
tently came back for more and more money, saying 
“We’ve got a need to service,” etc. I am speaking from: 
taxation point of view. They were seeking increases yea 
after year, and the economy could not have been better. I 
fact, I think we were ranked first or second in the world ii 
some cases in this province. Unemployment was low, et¢ 
Now, obviously, the economy has gotten worse. We are ii 
a recession and people such as yourself—and I applau 
your efforts, but you come back and say, “Gee, we nee 
more money; there is a terrible recession.” When is it ex 
actly that there would be some rationalizing of program: 
and services? Do you foresee this ever taking place, or art 
we in a circle that it matters not whether it is a gooc 
economy, bad economy, lots of unemployment, no unem: 
ployment, we are looking at increasing year after year an 
hitting the taxpayer up year after year? 
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Mrs Brown: If I can respond to that, the kinds of 
smbers that we are seeing now are much higher than we 
suld normally see. 

Mr Stockwell: Oh, I do not debate that. 


Mrs Brown: We may see a 20% or 25% increase each 
ar. As far as the ongoing need for the centre is con- 
med, it is not something that any of us hope would 
tinue, but the reality is that there is also a restructuring 
jing on in the economy and people are falling through 
e cracks and someone has to be there to catch them. 


Mr Stockwell: I guess the question, though, stands. 
Ithough I understand your answer, I do not know if it 
alt with the question. Maybe to put it a little more suc- 

ctly, say the government is correct and next year we 
Ka out of this recession and we are on our way to 
jangri-La with Bobby Rae and the socialists and unem- 
oyment goes down. Would you see yourself having a 
duced budget? Would you see yourself coming to the 
ovince saying: “Gee, life is great. There are much fewer 
:ople unemployed. We are not servicing as many people. 
‘hy don’t you keep $200,000 or $300,000?” 
Mrs Brown: The grant that I spoke of, the $200,000, 
as for one year and it is not something that I expect to be 
newed. Now, if the need is still very strong, if we cannot 
ype with the numbers, I would hope there would be addi- 
mal funding so we can help these people, but our under- 
anding at the centre is this is one-year funding. 

Mr Stockwell: Okay, so next year you will not get the 
00,000. 
_ Mrs Brown: We do have a base funding. All of the 
‘Ip centres in Ontario have a base funding of $100,000. 
Mr Stockwell: Which increases percentagewise every 
rar. 
_ Mrs Brown: This is the first time it increased, this year. 
has not increased in many years. 


_ Mr Stockwell: So what was your increase last year? 


| Mrs Brown: We did not have an increase last year. 
’e were at $90,000 for two or three years. 


Mr Stockwell: Yes, but you are at $750,000 now. You 
ent from $90,000 last year to $750,000 this year? 


' Mrs Brown: There was an additional $230,000 this 
-ar from the provincial government, the Ministry of Lab- 
ir, but we have also received funding this year from the 
ntario Trillium Foundation and from a lot of other places. 


Mr Stockwell: Government money? 
Mrs Brown: Some of it federal. We run a job-finding 
ub. 


Mr Stockwell: Rather than simply debating splitting it 
it, what I am looking at is the total ball, and every year it 
‘ems that the total ball goes up percentagewise, whether it 
: good year or bad year. The question I am asking very 
untly is, in recession periods in the private sector, com- 
anies rationalize, they downsize, they cutback. Clearly, in 
e industry you are in, if it is a recession time, you would 
‘pand and try and take up the slack that the private sector 
obviously cutting off. When we get back into good times 

the mid 1990s, is there any idea or just any thought of 














yours that you would see a reduction in the services that 
you offer? 


Mrs Brown: I would hope so. 
Mr Stockwell: Good. Thanks. 


REGISTERED NURSES’ ASSOCIATION 
OF ONTARIO 
The Chair: Could we have the Registered Nurses’ As- 
sociation of Ontario? 
Is Dr Pedersen in the room? 


Dr Pedersen: Yes. 


The Chair: Okay. We are going to be about five min- 
utes late on your presentation. It seems there was a mistake 
on the scheduling. The date they had was for today when 
we had them on yesterday’s schedule, so we are trying to 
fit the nurses’ group in. 

You could take 10 minutes and make your presentation. I 
am sorry you were inconvenienced. Identify yourself for the 
purposes of Hansard, and welcome to the committee. 


Ms McKellar: My name is Laurie McKellar and this 
is Anne Martin. We are both registered nurses and mem- 
bers of the Registered Nurses’ Association of Ontario. 
RNAO is a voluntary professional organization whose 
mission it is to promote the health and wellbeing of the 
people of Ontario. 

Partnership and wellbeing are two RNAO core values 
that provide a firm foundation from which RNAO can help 
create an efficient and effective mode of health care delivery 
in Ontario. Partnership among nurses, other health care 
providers and consumers or patients will facilitate collabo- 
rative communication and high standards of health care 
delivery. Wellbeing for the public will be attained not only 
by care during illness but also through health promotion. 

RNAO’s vision, mission and values have guided our 
assessment and evaluation of the NDP’s recent provincial 
budget. I will present RNAO’s position on the provincial 
budget in relation to the following issues: health care re- 
form and pay equity. 

RNAO is very cognizant of the deficit and the fact that 
the government has had to balance funding to various sec- 


_tors of society. Although fiscal prudence and restraint by 


government is responsible, essential and necessary, RNAO 
believes that the health of Ontarians today and in the future 
can be assured if there is adequate government funding 
into the health system. 

RNAO asserts that adequate housing, nutrition and in- 
come, clean air, soil and water and the ability to have 
control over one’s life have more impact on health than 
does the sickness care system. These factors must be re- 
membered during the development of new health care pro- 
grams. The impact of these socioeconomic factors on 
health will no doubt be assessed by the new Premier’s 
Council on Health, Wellbeing and Social Justice. 

RNAO’s partnership value provides the means by 
which innovative ideas to promote cost-effective methods 
of health care delivery can be explored. We must all work 
together to find the most efficient, cost-effective and com- 
passionate way to deliver optimal health care with the 
funds available. 
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Unfortunately, recent amendments to the Canada 
Health Act by the federal government have resulted in a 
decrease in transfer payments to the province for health 
care. This federal cutback undermines and threatens the 
principles and values inherent in the Canada Health Acct; 
namely, universality, accessibility, portability, comprehen- 
siveness and public administration. The federal government 
is backing out on its commitment to health care. RNAO 
recently reaffirmed its commitment to these principles and 
will support the province’s efforts to ensure their survival 
in the Canada Health Act and provincial legislation. 

Reduction in federal transfer payments has increased 
health care expenditure for Ontario in the budget. RNAO 
supports the NDP’s decision to supply funds to maintain 
our current health care programs. However, RNAO also 
Strongly supports this government’s intent to bring health 
care expenditures under control and to review, reallocate 
and redesign health care programs. 

Society can no longer just talk about health care re- 
forms; we must act. This government must facilitate the 
development of a health care program that is fiscally re- 
sponsible, effective and efficient in meeting the health care 
needs of Ontarians. 

RNAO’s position on health care reform is based on 
rational, compassionate allocation of financial and human 
resources. RNAO advocates for development of systems 
with objective criteria to assess, monitor and control costs 
of acute care; expansion of multidisciplinary community and 
home support systems; improved utilization of nurses and 
other health care professionals as the point of entry into the 
health care system for assessment, care and referral; involve- 
ment of nurses, other providers and consumers in decision- 
making about resource allocation, policy and program 
development, and elimination of user fees, premiums and 
fee for service. 

The government’s recent agreement with the Ontario 
Medical Association to manage physician fee and utiliza- 
tion issues is an important step in cost control. However, 
RNAO urges the government to ensure that consumers and 
other health care providers be equally involved in health care 
management and in the decision-making process during all 
health care reforms. 

RNAO firmly believes that health policy must be client- 
centred, taking into account that the socioeconomic deter- 
minants of health are fundamental elements and that health 
care delivery must be effective, cost-effective and accessible. 
1500 

Each community needs to determine what social and 
health services it requires. By assessing its own socio- 
economic determinants of health, the community can allo- 
cate financial and human resources into the most appropriate 
areas. Health consumers have to be given the knowledge, 
resources and opportunities to manage their own health 
and the community’s health. By being involved in the de- 
cision-making about health care policies and programs, 
consumers may feel more personal responsibility to maintain 
and improve their own health to the best of their ability. 

During the process of health care reforms, community- 
based health care needs to receive more attention than it has 
in the past. Although acute care and institutional care are 
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important levels of health care delivery in the health c 
continuum, community-based health care is also essent 
to the wellbeing of society. 

RNAO has long been an advocate for a health ¢; 
policy supportive of illness prevention and health promoti 
By focusing more on community-based health care, 1 
government will ensure that consumers have the resource 
support and education to maintain and to attain their of 
mal level of health and stay in their homes for as long 
possible. This will ultimately decrease admissions ir 
acute care and institutional settings. Therefore more « 
pensive health care interventions will be avoided. 

The government’s plan to continue with the redirect 
of long-term care services to a community-based delive 
of services will enable people to remain in their hom 
Focusing on community-based health care with differe 
levels of care delivery is fiscally responsible, and t 
RNAO supports the government’s efforts. 

A shift to more community-based care has implicatio 
for the nursing profession. There would likely be a shift 
nurses from hospitals to community agencies. This wou 
affect human resource planning in each area. Education 
programs would have to increase the amount and depth 
community-based health care courses. The nursing profe 
Sion must adapt to these health care reforms, not only 
ensure a more fiscally responsible and effective health ca 
delivery system but also to ensure optimal health of t 
client and the community. 

Pertaining to pay equity, RNAO supports money all 
cated in the budget to assist transfer agencies to meet th 
year’s costs of operationalizing pay equity for their wome 
workers. We also support this government’s initiative | 
extend pay equity to benefit 420,000 women working | 
jobs that previously did not qualify for increases under th 
pay equity law. These initiatives are laudable. Howeve 
RNAO believes all women in Ontario have a right to pa 
equity. Also, non-union women are still using their ow 
personal resources to pursue their rights under the Pa 
Equity Act. RNAO strongly supports amendments to th 
Pay Equity Act so that all Ontario women will benefit an 
non-union women will be provided with the necessary f 
nancial resources. 

In conclusion, RNAO recommends that fiscal r¢ 
sources be controlled by regional health bodies in the cor 
text of community needs assessment and human resourc 
planning. The public, providers and government shoul 
collaborate to decide on health care needs and deliver 
systems. Local services must be co-ordinated so that ade 
quate numbers of practitioners with different levels of edu 
cational preparation can provide the appropriate level o 
care to clients. Health care has to be client-centred and ha 
to have a more community-based focus. RNAO believe 
that the economic viability of Ontario’s current health sys 
tem depends on health care reforms and major changes ii 
the representation of health professionals on all health car 
decision-making bodies. 

Mental and physical health are vital resources that enabl 
Society to function and to survive. Without health, peopl 
work less productively or not at all. Not only does this reduc 
the economic base that supports society, it also increase: 
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» economic burden on society. For society, poor health 

mes like the double-edged sword. We must all collab- 
ate to deliver optimal health care in a fiscally responsible 
1y. Health is not a renewable resource. 


| The Chair: We will file your report. It is in Hansard, 
d your comments will be presented before the government. 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO 


The Chair: Dr Pedersen, welcome to the standing 
mmittee on finance and economic affairs. 


> University of Western Ontario. It is a pleasure to have 
ith me Dr Donald Jameson, who does a whole variety of 
ngs for us and does them all well. He works in our office 
eeitutional planning and budget, so in some cases he will 
more aware than I of some of the issues in detail. 
I have a submission to leave with you. I am not sure 
iether you want that distributed now or later. I do have a 
ort statement I would like to read and then I would be 
>ased to try to respond to any questions you might have. 
- every other interest group, the universities come 
fore this committee to argue for a larger share of se- 
rely limited funding. The main difference, and quite 
ly a major problem for us, is that the interest we 
yresent is the province’s and the nation’s future, not an 
‘mediate and visible social ill with conspicuous sufferers 
d emotional arguments based on social justice or human 
mpassion. We have seen as recently as last week in 
inada’s national newspaper a front-page story saying that 
h people as yourselves, those in government and even 
thin ministries which control our activities, view univer- 
ies as élitist institutions, arrogant and irresponsible con- 
mers of public wealth and poorly managed bastions of 
ivilege. I want you to know I am here today to tell you 
at is not the case. 
Here in Ontario and earlier in British Columbia I have 
en a university president for over 12 years. I am the 
ic. past chairman of the Council of Ontario Uni- 











tsities and will retire this fall as chairman of the Associ- 
jon of Universities and Colleges of Canada. 

I believe in education, I work very hard in support of 
values and I spend a lot of my time raising public 
msciousness and whatever money I can for what I con- 
ler its essential activities. I do not believe that either the 
ncern or the resources which are directed towards higher 
ucation in Ontario are being squandered or misplaced. 
1 the contrary, I feel strongly that in neither area have we 
a province invested nearly enough. 

The people of Ontario and their elected representatives 
ust come to realize that the economic, social and per- 
nal vitality which we all seek for the coming years will 
pend entirely on our own abilities to extend the frontiers 
science and technology and to confront the challenges 
environmental, political and cultural change. 

The groundwork for a successful future is being laid in 
2 universities today. We at Western and in all Ontario 
iversities feel this responsibility and we accept it, but the 
sources we have to bring to such a challenge are con- 
intly diminishing. We need the province’s and the 
ople’s increased support. 
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Beginning this year, my university, Western, will be 
cutting its budget in ways which will severely affect the 
services we can provide to our faculty, staff and students. 
Over the course of the next three fiscal years, all operating 
units of the university will be required to reduce their ex- 
penditures by 10%. Within the academic faculties, this will 
mean larger classes, reduced course selection for students 
and, in many cases, the phasing out of essay requirements. 
In areas of support services, the cuts will affect library and 
computing resources, laboratory facilities, faculty research 
and many student opportunities for a full and vigorous 
educational experience at Western. 

Our budgetary reduction is an attempt to protect and 
safeguard the quality of our university as much as is possi- 
ble, but it certainly shows as well that our financial situa- 
tion is desperate. We are not wasting public money. We are 
so pressed to support our essential educational mission that 
we are being forced essentially to redefine that mission 
and rescale to fit our resources. As both York University 
and the University of Toronto have told you, we have all 
done more, indeed a lot more, with a lot less. While suc- 
ceeding governments’ commitment and support have been 
essential, and we acknowledge this, we are now at the crisis 
point where quality may no longer be possible to sustain at 
a level appropriate to Ontario’s vision of the future. 

What do I come here to propose? Last December the 
Council of Ontario Universities put forward a recovery 
plan for Ontario’s universities involving joint participation 
by government, through increased operating grants, and 
students, through the staged introduction of a supplemen- 
tary tuition fee. Implementation of this proposal, which 
was endorsed by the province’s universities and a number 
of student body groups, would restore support levels to 
those of slightly over a decade ago. 

The recovery plan was a co-operative proposal and is, I 
still believe, a responsible solution to the financial di- 
lemma Western shares with the province’s other universi- 
ties. It remains my belief that we can restore and advance 
the quality of secondary education in Ontario only through 
a partnership of government, students and the universities 
themselves. 

For your part, this means vigorous and active support of 
increased university funding by the provincial government. 
In the face of federal recalcitrance regarding transfer pay- 
ments, Ontario must continue to show the fortitude and sense 
of purpose to sustain the quality of university education. 

For students, the direct beneficiaries of a university 
experience, there is the need to participate more fully in 
the cost of their education. Of course, any increase in stu- 
dent fees would be correlated with enhancement of aid 
provisions, guaranteeing that accessibility would in no 
way be compromised. 

As for the universities, a restoration of appropriate 
funding would enable them to fulfil their mandated mis- 
sion. A prolonged period of fiscal restraint has, I believe, 
pruned institutional operations to below a minimum ac- 
ceptable level. We have major problems in overcrowding, 
obsolete—and I really mean obsolete—equipment and de- 
teriorating facilities. All of these must be addressed. 
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Our universities are effective educational institutions. 
They should—indeed must—be allowed to develop and 
extend themselves. In many important ways, the future 
livelihood of this province depends upon this. 

I will conclude by pointing out a few things that uni- 
versities do in support of the other claims you are likely to 
have heard by now. 

I expect strong representations have been made from 
the province’s health care community for increases, or at 
least maintenance, in levels of support for hospitals, medical 
facilities and clinics. You have probably heard from social 
service agencies which require additional resources to sup- 
port their work with the poor and the disadvantaged at both 
the community and provincial levels. You have very likely 
heard from the groups representing these people themselves. 

The province’s primary and secondary education sys- 
tems are a great concern to all of us, and I am sure that 
both teachers’ groups and school boards have made their 
feelings known to you. I would add my voice to theirs. A 
recent federal discussion paper noted that about as many 
young people drop out of high school as graduate from 
university in Canada, about 100,000 every year. This is 
Clearly unacceptable for a country which sees itself as a 
leader in the next century. 

How are the universities involved? We are the primary 
producers of the highly trained and educated professionals 
who provide the essential services in all these areas. Uni- 
versity degree and diploma-granting programs in the 
health sciences, care giving and counselling disciplines 
provide a core of dedicated people who are knowledgeable 
in ways of coping with vital areas of immediate human 
and social need. 

The teachers who must kindle the enthusiasm of 
Canada’s young people and stimulate their commitment to 
knowledge are in our universities today. Our faculties of 
education are developing this essential national resource 
now and on a continuing basis. 

Finally, as I am sure we all know, technological ad- 
vancements will shape the texture of life in the next cen- 
tury, as they have changed the way we live today. Almost 
all the pure research and much applied research and devel- 
opment activity takes place in Canadian universities. Stu- 
dents who are now in the classrooms and laboratories of 
our faculties of science, engineering and medicine, for ex- 
ample, will determine the quality of economic and social 
life for coming generations of Canadians. 


In every aspect of Canadian life the foundation for our 
national future is intimately involved with the activities of 
the universities. Our competitiveness and our productivity, 
key concepts in government thinking these days, will 
come directly from a basic commitment to developing the 
country’s human resources. 


This obviously means providing the professional levels 
of training in science and technology which will ensure 
Canada’s partnership in a continuing knowledge revolution. 
But it also means, and I want to emphasize, developing the 
habits of mind which produce well-rounded, creative, re- 
sourceful and thoughtful citizens. In order to realize these 
high ideals, we need not only to recognize their importance 


but to support their achievement. By investing in univer 
ties, we invest directly in the future of Ontario and of Cana 

I want to thank you for this opportunity to speak to y 
this afternoon and I obviously will be pleased to try to ansy 
any questions you might have. In the material that y 
given out to you, the words I just presented are includ 
As well, there are appendices. One talks about some c 
crete examples of what sorts of cutbacks are actually te 
ing place in one university. The second is a brief outline 
the COU recovery plan that was put forward. As wi 
there is a little brochure which we put together just to gi 
you some idea of what some of the major problems are t 
are being encountered by the universities in this province 

The first graph is one example. Here we sit in what 
reportedly the wealthiest province in Canada. We ha 
managed to rank either 9th or 10th in support of our wi 
versity system for at least the last 14 years. I for one < 
absolutely amazed. I am astounded that we are continui 
to be prepared to tolerate that. 

As a final comment, I will just give you some comp: 
ative data. COU just made a comparison of the 10 larg 
universities in Ontario, those with doctoral programs, wi 
the 11 most populous states in the United States, over h: 
the population of the US. If you just compare public ins 
tutions to public institutions, if we were in the US \ 
would get $4,400 more per student per year. If you f 
their privates in, we would get $6,500 more per student p 
year. Maybe that is not a meaningful number. 

Let me give you some percentage comparisons. On 
per student basis, if we were in Michigan we would g 
57% more per year. If we were in Pennsylvania we wou 
get 74% more per year. If we were in California we wou 
get 115% more per year. Folks, I am telling you, we cann 
compete on the basis of the support we are getting now. 
is not going to be possible and I do not give a damn ho 
you want to cut it. It is not going to be possible to do that 
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Mrs Cunningham: Some days it is hard to keep as, 
ing the same questions. But I think you summed it up vei 
well. The themes of this particular meeting, as we he 
from the presenters, have been twofold. On one side, it is 
great budget and they support the deficit because that is th 
way they think we should go, and it really is not that mu 
because we are only spending 13 cents of our dollar on tl 
debt and the feds are spending 37 cents or something. C 
the other side, we have to balance our budget. 

I am certainly being accused in my party of saying ¥ 
have to cut out services to universities and social servici 
and health care. It is not what I would do. I would sta 
with the chauffeur of the chairman of TVOntario and h 
$59,000 position and just start cutting there. 

But you have been around a little bit, Dr Pedersen, } 
your travels around the world and certainly in western Cai 
ada and in Ontario. If you had to start doing some prioritis 
ing—I know that is not your job, but you must have see 
some things over a very long career, and maybe it is not a fa 
question—but what kind of advice can you give us? 


Dr Pedersen: If I had an answer to that, I would n 
be doing what I have been doing. I would be running m 
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n consulting business and undoubtedly doing consider- 
y better than I do currently. It is an extremely difficult 
d of question and obviously one that none of us has 
sn able to find very good answers to. I think in the end 
are going to have to make some judgements about what 
els of service we are going to provide in these various 
tors. I do not see any way out of that. The truth of the 
tter is, each of those areas has the capacity to absorb as 
ny dollars as you are prepared to put into it. 

Taking health care as an example, I think there have 


vice we are able to provide to people. The tough kind of 
sstion that eventually people like yourselves are going 
ee to answer is, you know, how many open-heart 
ients over age 85 are you going to be able to provide 
t service to? That is the kind of tough question that some- 
ere down the line we are all going to have to agree on. 

I am immensely sympathetic with those of you in the 
itical world. Those are really tough areas, and there is 
hing tougher than the health sciences. In the final analy- 
_all of us want to be healthy and all of us want to live 
ger. That is a fact of life. So politically it is a tough area 
which to start trying to make some finite judgements. 
t I would have to say, Mrs Cunningham, that is the kind 
thing we are going to have to do in all areas. 
The problem I have with universities and colleges is 
t it tends not to be a high priority item with most politi- 
ns. For one thing, it does not have a lot of political 
roff. The results are long-term and not short-term. You 
yw, if the post-secondary system gets a few less dollars 
5 year than it got last year in relative terms, nobody is 
ng to die. You are not going to push a bunch of patients 
-into the hall and say these are cancer patients that are 
_ getting treatment and they will not live for six months 
whatever. I understand all that. I appreciate the political 
aension of it. 
My argument, however, is that if we do not provide the 
ility of educational system—and | include elementary 
1 secondary in that when I talk about it—that will pro- 
e us with the human resources that are needed, we are 
going to be able to support all those other services. You 
not going to have the economy that will allow you to 
vide high-quality medical services; you are not going to 
ve the economy that will provide the needed help for the 
»mployed and the poor and all the rest of it. So I guess I 
making a pitch that says you are going to have to give 
ch higher priority to the educational system than you 
giving at the present time. 

I guess we must not do a very good job of convincing 
yple. I come here and obviously have a major vested 
srest in the case I am trying to make, and that is the way 
which I would be perceived. What we have difficulty in 
king understood is that the rate of return on investment 
human resources is at least as high as it is in any other 
rect of the economy, if not higher. So many of our other 
ial and economic and indeed political activities are re- 
2d to our capacity to have the well-educated people that 
needed to make that work. 

You just have to go take a look at what a country like 
van is doing, or Thailand or Korea or Taiwan or the 















































mm some astounding advances made in the quality of © 


European Community. The European Community now al- 
lows you as a student to go into an exchange program in 
your third year in any one of the universities that are mem- 
bers of the council of European rectors. That is almost 400 
universities. You will be subsidized to do that. Why are 
they doing that? Because they know that the future success 
of the EC is dependent on the quality of people that they 
are going to have—educated people, people who under- 
stand how the whole EC operates, who understand other 
languages, who understand other cultures. 

We are not doing any of those kinds of things in this 
country. What worries me is that we are getting further and 
further behind all the time. Those statistics I cited you for 
the US would have been very different 15 years ago. We 
would have been very comparable. 


Mr Sutherland: Thank you, Dr Pedersen, for being 
here today. I just wanted to say with regard to the report 
that came out last week, I have never considered myself to 
be an élitist person. I do not think Mr Winninger considers 
himself to be one. I do think the universities, and particu- 
larly Western, have made a great stride in the last few 
years to open up and be innovative in pay equity and em- 
ployment equity. Western should be commended for that. I 
think some of those perceptions are certainly dated, just 
from my time at the university. 

I think you have made a very eloquent case for im- 
proved funding. We know it started in the late 1970s. I 
give credit to the previous government for trying to catch 
up. They made some very good strides, I think, particularly 
on the capital side. We are finally seeing some new build- 
ings and new resources, but we also know that operating 
funds are a major problem. It is great to have the new 
buildings, but if you have not got the staff and the equip- 
ment to put in there, it is not going to help. 

On your key point, I think we are going to have to put 
more focus on our economic viability for the future, being 
truly competitive in an international economy. I was really 
glad to see that you said not only in the sciences—they .are 
important because we are lacking—but in terms of being 
well-rounded individuals. 

You mentioned in your presentation that you would be 
expecting 10% cuts in all the academic units for the next 
three years if you had not received, I believe, a 7% in- 
crease this year. Can you give us some indication as to 
what that decrease would have been on those different units? 


Dr Pedersen: How much larger would it have been? 
Mr Sutherland: Yes. 
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Dr Pedersen: I do not know that number just off the 
top of my head. But obviously there would have just been 
that much more that we would have had to eliminate. Part 
of the difficulty for us, in addition to dealing with just the 
straight matter of having so much in the way of shortfall, 
is that the way that typically gets met defeats some of the 
overall social purposes the current government and society 
in general are trying to achieve. 

You can imagine who is going to be let go when we 
start reducing our payrolls—and that is almost where all 
our money is. In a university you have almost 85% tied up 
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in salaries. So, who starts to go? Part-time lecturers and a 
whole variety of people who do not have regular tenure- 
track positions, and last people on, all the rest of it. Who 
are those? They are typically young women who have not 
been able to get new positions in universities because the 
funding has been going down like this for the last 13, 15 
years, whatever it is. So you continue to sort of marginal- 
ize some of the kinds of things that you are trying to do. 


Mr Sutherland: I guess you are saying then there is a 
direct link in funding to destroying the perception that was 
presented last week in that report. 


Dr Pedersen: Right. 


Mrs Sullivan: Thank you very much, Dr Pedersen. I 
was quite taken, as I am sure was everybody involved in 
administration at university campuses, with the report 
done for Dr Smith that talked about élitism or the percep- 
tion of élitism of universities. I suppose that in thinking 
about that report one of the things that came to my mind 
was, what is wrong with being élitist if you are a univer- 
sity? Indeed, if your standards are of academic excellence 
and if your pursuits are scholarly pursuits of learning and 
research, what is wrong with being élitist? 

The other side of that, however, becomes the question 
of the perception of the bureaucracy and certainly of politi- 
cians as well, which was made clear in that study. The 
demands being made by the university community— 
which have been well put this year, it seems to me—in- 
volving students and academics, as well as administrators 
and faculty, have been portrayed simplistically. They ap- 
pear to be a minimal demand for one year, but indeed 
become a very long-term and heavy additional demand to 
the base of the provincial budget. I wonder if you would 
comment on that kind of a response, which I think people 
have felt as a result of the universities’ presentation. 


Dr Pedersen: Let me comment a little bit on the use 
of the terms “élitist” and “élitism.” I do not think it needs a 
lot of profound thought to recognize that, by definition, the 
way in which people elect to go to university produces a 
form of élitism. I have never had a problem with that. 
Universities are élite organizations. They have always 
been élite organizations; indeed, as far as I can tell, will 
always be élite organizations. I do not find anything un- 
usual about that. 

What is critical is what is the basis for the élitism. 
Seventy-five years ago in Canada, the basis for university 
élitism probably had to do a great deal with your social 
background. It still does incidentally, but it is much modi- 
fied today. There was a time when universities were indeed 
the sanctuaries for the wealthy. They were the ones who 
probably came from home environments where there was 
some appreciation for university education. They certainly 
were coming from a setting where the resources were 
available in order to go. 

I do not have a problem with the use of the term 
élitism, provided that the criteria one uses are the appropri- 
ate ones and that you have a system of financial aid that 
will not preclude anyone from attending university for rea- 
sons of financial inadequacy. That, for me, is the critical 
part of it. 
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The question of how you fund universities is perpl 
ing. We have a unique problem in Canada, given the natt 
of the federalist system. I do not know of any weste 
developed democracy that does not use its educational S) 
tem as a major vehicle for public policy, but because | 
have assigned education to the provinces, we continue 
have this ongoing debate between the federal governme 
and the provinces as to whether the federal governme 
has any role at all. It is unfortunate that the system is r 
able to integrate better. West Germany, as it was prior 
unification, had a similar system but managed to find 
role for the federal government, as opposed to the lend 
We have never been able to work that out in this count 
and I think we lose a lot of opportunities as a result of it. 

To go to the funding side, I personally believe—ar 
my own institution has said this and it is not a total 
popular point of view, probably will not be totally popul 
with all members of this committee—that students ther 
selves should be making a larger investment in their ov 
education. If you look at what I said earlier, it is not ha 
to find justification for that. The rate of return to inves 
ment in university education is quite high. It is very high 
some areas; in some, it is surprisingly not as high as yc 
would think. For example, in medicine and dentistry it 
not as high a rate of return as you would think, assumir 
that you weigh into the formula the opportunity costs, th 
income foregone in the time it takes to become one 
those professionals. 

But overall, in terms of straight lifetime incom 
streams, the rate of return to university education is qui 
high. All of us who have gone to university have typical 
benefited from that in one way or another and so I do n 
personally have a problem with saying that students shoul 
contribute more than they contribute at the present tim 
The big hooker in it is the one I talked about earlier. You hay 
to ensure that you have the means of providing assistanc 
to needy students in order that they ‘are not precluded fc 
financial reasons. That deserves some serious consideration. 


ANGLICAN CHURCH OF CANADA, 
DIOCESE OF HURON 

The Chair: The Middlesex Federation of Agricultur 
is not here as yet, so we are going to move on to th 
church and society division, the Diocese of Huron of th 
Anglican Church, Rev Stephen Harnadek, chair. Welcom 
to the standing committee on finance and economic affairs 

You have one half-hour for your presentation and, if yo 
can, leave some time at the end of your presentation to giv 
the committee an opportunity to ask questions on your pre 
sentation, which will be split up equally among the thre 
parties. 

Father Harnadek: That is double the time I was tol 
I would have, so that is just great. , 

The Chair: Let me take a look; maybe I am wrong 
They had 4 o’clock. Maybe it is 15 minutes. It is a 15-minut 
presentation, I am sorry. They did not have anything afte 
that, so I was just guessing. 

Father Harnadek: | have the pleasure of addressing 
you as the divisional co-ordinator of the church and society 
division of the Anglican Diocese of Huron, centred here if 
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don. It is a division which consists of committees rep- 
nting rural concerns, the environment, peace and disar- 
nent, AIDS and refugee concerns, to name but a few. I 
g the thoughts, concerns and dreams for the future of 
- of these committees regarding the recent budget of 
Ontario government and the direction in which it 
ms to indicate we are heading. 
The SARC report: “This recession is over,” some who 
7 not count the large number of unemployed as their 
ntele tell us. The number of jobs lost in this recession 
ms to be about double that of the 1981-82 recession. 
‘ause the effects of this recession are still with us, we 
the church and society division of our diocese have 
*n an interest in the Social Assistance Review Commit- 
report since it was issued in 1988 and lauded by the 
ernment of the day. Although some initial changes 
e made in 1989, we have been waiting for the changes 
the Back on Track report of the advisory group on new 
al assistance legislation recommends. 
Although social assistance costs have doubled in the 
: two years, we see the adoption of the SARC report as 
lutely essential to lessen the effect in this province of 
erosion of this country’s social safety net which we 
has been taking place for the last number of years. The 
d banks that our diocese has helped start, sometimes 
1 other religious communities, in London, Stratford, 
shener-Waterloo, among others, are now seeing as re- 
ents of aid people who just a few years ago were do- 
s to these institutions. What scares us is the increasing 
aber of children now relying on social assistance. Some 
rts say that 40% of those who rely on assistance are 
dren. We believe the time has come for the govern- 
t, with the full support of all the members of the Leg- 
ture, to follow through with the adoption of the SARC 
rt and Back on Track report. Now is not the time to cut 
k or renege on our commitments to the poor, we feel. 
We urge all elected representatives to put aside any 
itical animosity that might exist and work together to 
ieve the goals in these reports. The people this will help 
sometimes the people some find easy to forget. Let’s 
2 it. They are not likely to own machines to fax in their 
cers to governments. Children only know that they 


hungry. 
0 
Family violence: It is our concern that in a weak econ- 
y stress increases in homes and that violence against 
uses and children may result. These are stressful times 
many Ontarians and Canadians in general. Increasing 
ation, the goods and services tax, the recession have 
ier in reality or in people’s perceptions caused great 
ieaval in the homes of many citizens. We are concerned 
ut the potential for increasing violence as our provin- 
economy works its way out of recession. 
We therefore laud this government in its proposal to 
amit $12 million for new beds and enhanced services in 
ergency shelters for the victims of domestic violence. 
have seen some of this violence in our geographic 
a. As a result our diocese, through the bishop’s social 
on fund provides seed money for churches, ecumenical 
ups and other groups in setting up such shelters, among 
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other projects. These shelters have been built in many cen- 
tres but need the continued partnership of government. To 
expect non-government organizations to do this work in- 
creasingly on their own—a fear of nongovernmental orga- 
nizations if government cutbacks are encouraged—would, 
we feel, be unfair and unrealistic. 

We believe, therefore, that the $12 million announced 
in the budget only really begins to answer this need for 
more emergency shelters. We hope that you will continue 
to give real priority to the voiceless, frightened people who 
live with violence in their homes. They sometimes are too 
scared even to ask for help, or where to find it if they do 
want to ask. 

AIDS: The AIDS committee of our diocese, with its 
ecumenical and other NGO contacts such as the AIDS 
committee of London, reports the need for more counsel- 
ling and support services for persons with AIDS, those 
who are HIV positive or their friends and family members. 
There may be some reluctance on the part of government 
to provide programs of support for AIDS sufferers because 
of the notion that AIDS is a gay disease. There are mem- 
bers of our society, sadly, who would oppose increased 
funding for AIDS research and support systems for those 
with AIDS because of this notion. We hope that all MPPs 
will do their utmost to help our society see these people 
with AIDS as in need of the same support as other people 
with terminal illnesses. 

The environment: We live in a society that wants easy 
solutions to tricky problems. In pain?. Take a pill. De- 
pressed? This is my favourite: Go shopping or to a restau- 
rant. We do not deal well with problems but rather tend to 
look for stopgap solutions instead of painful introspection 
and the changes that might be required of our lifestyle for 
a healthy, sustainable life. The same, sadly, seems to be 
true of the environment. In the election of 1990, we heard 
much about environmental concerns from the NDP when it 
was the opposition. This was heartening to many. 

There is one concern which I have been asked to raise 
here today. It regards nuclear energy. Nuclear power has 
often been proclaimed as a safe, inexpensive source of 
electricity. Chernobyl, Three Mile Island, not to mention 


_our own Darlington plant, to name but a few, show us 


some of the risks in nuclear power. We are concerned 
about the real dangers to those who work in and live near 
nuclear power plants and the potential dangers to the envi- 
ronment as a whole. 

We urge the government to be vigilant in safeguarding 
the public. We also urge the Legislature to help our society 
focus on the need for conservation, lifestyle changes and 
other difficult but possibly safer solutions to lessen our 
need for more and more energy. 

Equity for aboriginal peoples: Justice for our first na- 
tions has been a concern of our division and especially the 
peace and disarmament committee. We congratulate this 
government in doing more than just talking about just land 
claims and equity for our aboriginal peoples. 

We are concerned about increasing reports that alco- 
holism, violence towards others and violence towards one- 
self is higher among the people of our first nations than in 
society as a whole. It is our belief that these actions may 
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be reactions against the extreme poverty, unemployment 
and lack of land control, among other reasons, in these 
communities. Members of first nations have addressed our 
annual diocesan synod and said as much. The scenes we 
saw last summer at Oka, among other communities, seem 
to indicate the frustration our first nations feel towards a 
seeming lack of progress in settling their claims and meet- 
ing their just needs. We are glad that this government has not 
forgotten our aboriginal peoples. The fact that some of these 
people live without adequate sewage systems, housing and 
electrical power we hope will soon be a fact of the past. 

We urge this government to continue to work with 
other governments and the representative associations of 
our first nations in wasting no time in reaching just land 
claims and other claims where these are still outstanding 
with the first nation communities of this province. Let us 
no longer assume we know what is best for them. Justice 
for our first nations peoples must begin with dignity, respect 
and a recognition of their rights. 

Rural communities: Dignity is something which some 
say is also in short supply in many of the rural communities 
of our province. I quote a short paragraph from a report by 
the University of Guelph’s sustainable rural communities 
committee: 

“Rural communities are in a crisis. Battered by eco- 
nomic, social and environmental forces, they are living 
through a decline in their ability to support the strong agri- 
cultural, mining, fishing and forestry enterprises which, in 
turn, support the communities.” 

Many of the causes of despair that some rural commu- 
nities feel are beyond this government’s control, whether 
that be the removal of Via Rail service, the closure of rural 
post offices or the shutdown of some local CBC news 
services, etc. In spite of this fact, we do appreciate the 
beginning attempts made by the Legislature to counter 
some of the effects of these reductions in services. 

Many farmers at a recent gathering reported to me that 
they have been in recession since the last recession of 
1981-82. Commodity prices have fallen, a high interest 
rate policy and high dollar have all contributed to their 
feelings of neglect in our society. 

We have seen people struggling against despair, family 
violence, marital breakups and even suicide because of the 
increasingly desperate state of the family farm. Many farms 
do not generate enough income to provide an adequate 
living for the people who live on them. Many farm families 
therefore rely on one or even two off-farm incomes to bring 
in enough money on which to live. While commodity prices 
have fallen, prices in our society continue to increase. Bridg- 
ing that gap is becoming harder and harder. 

This is causing a heavier case load for many care giv- 
ers in our rural communities, which may or may not have 
the same number of social services as care givers have 
access to in urban areas. Had recent cutbacks in transfer 
payments from the federal government been passed along 
by our provincial government, this increasingly desperate 
situation would only have deepened, we believe. 

Some feel that a Third World situation may develop on 
the family farm, where the people who grow our food will 
no longer be able to purchase it back at their local grocery 
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stores. We ask you to keep this situation before you and 
be creative in developing policies which might help ¢ 
provincial farmers. 

We also ask you to check the influx of agribusiness 
which may help to dehumanize many farmers. When sor 
farms are sold to agribusiness to cover high debt loa 
these same farmers at times are hired by this business 
manage the farm they once owned. This is a sad situati 
and we ask you all to work to alleviate this suffering. 

We are also concerned about the amount of agricultu 
land being used for non-agricultural purposes. We we 
pleased to hear the government put on hold a proposal 
build an arena on prime agricultural land outside Ottay 
for a professional hockey team. This policy of preservii 
agricultural land must be a consistent one across our pro 
ince so that prime agricultural land stays in food production 

Development work overseas: Each year the people: 
our diocese raise hundreds of thousands of dollars for d 
velopment work overseas under the work of the Hur 
hunger fund of this division, which is associated with ff 
primates’ world relief and development fund of the Ang] 
can Church of Canada. The target for 1991 is $466,00 
one which I trust will be reached. We ask that the goven 
ment and opposition parties look into the possibility ¢ 
matching grants for moneys that the people of this prot 
ince raise for overseas development work, as have th 
provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba and Sa 
katchewan for their citizens in the past, the latter two eve 
being have-not provinces. 

In conclusion, we are a division of the church whic 
takes up the call of the needy in our society. Although w 
live in one of the wealthiest parts of the wealthiest prox 
ince of Canada, those who are poor, who live with vic 
lence, disease, injustice, pollution-related concerns, stres: 
etc, are still needy. To fight the deficit by cutting back o 
the services and support systems for these people, wh 
may be the least likely to cope with such cutbacks, woul 
be immoral, we believe. 

No one likes to see a deficit increase, which will hav 
to be paid back one day, but the alternatives of reducin 
and cutting back services and support systems, especial 
in a recession, would only make a bad situation worse. 

On behalf of the church and society division of th 
Diocese of Huron, I thank you for taking the time to liste 
to the concerns of the people of this great and progressivi 
province. Y 
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The Chair: We have enough time for one short questior 
from each party. 


Mr Sutherland: Thank you, Mr Harnadek, for you: 
presentation. I think it is very thoughtful and deals with é 
lot of issues. I particularly like your conclusion in terms 
that cutbacks at this time are not going to get us into the 
recovery and in terms of dealing with the real impact o! 
the recession on people. 

As much as I support all your comments about rural 
communities, I think it is important regarding the Ottawa 
proposal just to imply that the government formally has 
not put it on hold. What has occurred is that the Ministry 
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riculture and Food is commenting as a normal proce- 
e on the proposal for development before the Ontario 
nicipal Board. 

Father Harnadek: But it is investigating it. 


Mr Sutherland: It is making comment to ensure that 
interests of agricultural land are looked after. 

I guess I wanted to get maybe a little more personal 
idpoint from you. Reading here, you are from Listowel. 


‘Father Harnadek: I live in Listowel. 


‘Mr Sutherland: I was just wondering if you can give 
some sense of the impact, of what Listowel is going 
oe Right now, what is the impact on the people in 
it congregation and within your community? 


Father Harnadek: In my community, the recession 
been devastating. Our major employers have closed 
vn. Some have moved to the United States because of 
free trade agreement. Some have simply closed down. 
n thinking of a furniture factory that closed down, sim- 
‘went out of business, and other places that have moved 
to the United States because of the free trade agree- 
nt. They represented two of the three major employers 
my community. It has been very devastating for our 
nmunity. The number of unemployed has been very 
h, and we have just begun to see the number of these 
« because their unemployment insurance benefits have 
led and now we are beginning to see them come into 
local food banks and our local agencies for help. It is 
tty despairing. It is pretty devastating for these people. 
Mrs Sullivan: I do not have questions about your 
. I think that on the agricultural issues you have 
sed, we have been speaking with representatives from 
agricultural community and we will be pursuing those 
ome length. 
I was interested in your comment about development 
rk overseas and your suggestion that the government of 
tario should participate in matching grants for overseas 
relopment work. I thought you might be interested in 
wing that while the province has not done that in the 
t, has not provided the matching grants, the province is 
eed very active in overseas development work through 
contribution of equipment and goods and services from 
government, including personnel transfers and technol- 
’ transfers that are done sometimes through Ministry of 
ustry, Trade and Technology and other times through 
office of the Premier and the Cabinet Office. That 
zht be something that might change your views about 
participation of the province. 
Father Harnadek: We realize that, but what we are 
‘gesting is that the partnership develop even deeper than 
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that; we are aware of that. We would like to see a deeper 
relationship develop. 

As I mentioned in the report, and so I will not duplicate 
myself, it is difficult for us to do a lot of work ourselves. It 
is nice to be in a province where for the last number of 
years—not just the last year but the last number of years— 
the government has seen itself as a partner with develop- 
ment work in our own province and overseas. We are just 
hoping that because of the financial situation we are in, that 
does not end. We would like to see that continue and develop. 

Mr Turnbull: In the interest of time, I will just con- 
centrate on a couple of areas. You are suggesting that the 
loss of jobs and many of the social problems are caused by 
the free trade agreement. I would suggest that last year was 
the first year in history that Ontario actually sold more to 
the US than the US sold to Ontario. 

It seems to me that the greatest cause of loss of industry 
in this province is the high level of taxation. Essentially, 
when you are running deficits, it is just deferred taxes. You 
said the federal government had cut back on its transfers; 
in fact, it just limited the amount of increase. 

Father Harnadek: I do stand corrected. 

Mr Turnbull: Everybody seems to consider that the 
federal tax burden is too heavy. People say the provincial tax 
burden is too heavy. Who is going to pay these deficits? 

Father Harnadek: I would suggest to you that the 
high interest rates and the high dollar—I am going to try to 
control myself here—are in large part responsible for the 
job losses I have seen in my community. I can only speak 
of my community, but these are managers of plants and 
these are people who have said those were the reasons why 
they pulled out, plus free trade. 

The Chair: I thank you for appearing before the 
committee. 

We are going to take a short recess. I cannot say 
whether it is five minutes or 10 minutes. We are waiting 
for the Middlesex Federation of Agriculture. There is no 
answer, as it is right now, on their phone at home. 

Mr Sutherland: Maybe we can wait five or 10 min- 
utes, and then if they are not here, we will adjourn. 

The Chair: Yes, I would say if they are not here by 4:10, 
there will be adjournment. 

The committee recessed at 1556. 

1605 

The Chair: The Middlesex Federation of Agriculture 
was to appear at 3:30; it is 4:05 right now. We are unable 
to contact them, so I would say, looking at the committee 
here, that this hearing be adjourned for the day and resume 
tomorrow at 9 o’clock in Brantford. 

The committee adjourned at 1605. 
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1991-92 BUDGET 
Resuming consideration of the 1991-92 provincial 


Duis 


REGIONAL MUNICIPALITY OF 
HAMILTON-WENTWORTH 
The Chair: I would like to welcome everybody this 
ming to the standing committee on finance and eco- 
mic affairs. We will resume our hearings on the budget 
jew. To start off, we have the health and social services 
mittee of the regional municipality of Hamilton-Went- 
wth. Would the gentleman please come and identify 
aself and his position for the purposes of Hansard. You 
y begin and you have 15 minutes. 

Mr Agostino: Thank you, Mr Chairman. I am Dominic 
pstino, chairman of the health and social services com- 
fee, regional municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth. | 
mk the committee for the opportunity to be here today to 
ak on some impacts and effects of the budget, particu- 
y from the health and social services perspective in the 
zon of Hamilton-Wentworth and on our local taxpayers. 
iI appeared before the standing committee on finance 
i economic affairs on January 22, 1991. At that time, | 
de a number of suggestions and gave some mput as to 
at we would like to see in the budget. Unfortunately, the 
jority of those areas that we had talked about, particulariy 
m the perspective of municipal cost-sharing, did not come 
such to our satisfaction and clearly to the satisfaction, I 
jieve, of the majority of taxpayers in Hamilton-Wentworth. 
I am going to briefly, first of all, address the health care 
d of it. In Hamilton-Wentworth, per capita health spending 
the province is one of the lowest in Ontario. The range 
from $47.60 per person in the city of Toronto to a low of 

6-71 in Peel. We are $19.95 per capita. 
We have many special needs in our community: socio- 
omic concerns, environmental and multicultural issues 
well as a number of institutions im need of assistance. 
if concern focuses in on our funding primarily for the 
y mandatory programs which were introduced im 1989 
a en yom schedule which allowed local option ap- 
val by council to implement those programs as quickly 

ye possibly could in a three-year period. 

In 1990, regional council approved 30 new positions 
Jer the Ministry of Health funding. Out of those, 15 
approved by the province. In 1991, regional council, 
<7 tough economic time and a very difficult budget 
d, budgeted our share of 28 new positions. Only 45 
ise positions were approved by the province and by 
+ Ministry of Health, which is absolutely ridiculous from 
point of view. We were able to come ‘through with the 
positions. Our cost-sharing was just 25%. We were 


badly let down im regard to the response from the province 
in this area. 

We certainly will not be im full compliance with all 
mandatory programs by 1992. It is totally out of the ques- 
tion from a financial poimt of view since we have not had 
the provincial support to phase in the programs we needed. 
We are, as | mentioned, one of the lower-funded health units 
with higher health problems than many municipalities 
across this province. 

Reports from governments, including the Premier’s 
Council on Health Strategy, have emphasized health pro- 
motion, prevention, local decision-making and a shift to 
community-based services. Unfortunately, Ministry of 
Health funding for public health services does not seem 
consistent with these directions. We believe the Ministry of 
Health budget must reflect the shift to community-based 
services by imcreasing the funding available for cost- 
shared mandatory programs and funding all public health 
programs which receive local approval. 

Another area of concern is the funding for second-level 
lodging home programs. The second-level lodging home 
program provides health promotion and protection services 
to residents of second-level lodging homes. This is not 
considered mandatory by the public health branch, the 
Lightman commission has concluded. It is now reviewing 
the legislation and funding of rest and retirement homes. 
There is presently no identified funding source for this 
vital community health program. It is clearly important to 
our community. We had a task force chaired by then Alder- 
man Christopherson, 2 member of this committee, that put 
together what was a first-class report and what the imple- 
mentation of these programs is really waiting for is clearly 
provincial funding. 

We recommend and hope that the ministry identify 
funding sources for the second-level lodging home program 
through either long-term care, the Lightman commission 
or the community mental health programs and provide suf- 
ficient resources for this program at a 100% level. 

I would like to focus the rest of my presentation pri- 
marily on am area which is of a major concern to us, and 
that is general welfare assistance in our municipality and 
primarily the cost-sharing. Our presentation we made m 
January emphasized that we felt there must be a significant 
shift in the cost-sharing formula between municipal and 
provincial governments ‘in this province. 

I can tell you that our committee is disappomted with 
what came through the budget and the follow-up funding 
that has resulted. In January, when I made the presentation, 
general welfare cases im our region were 9,845 cases. We 
orojected 11,000 on average for 1991. As of the end of 
July, we had reached a high of 12,690 cases. We expect 
this to keep rising. It is approximately a 62% increase from 
last year, and the disturbing aspect is that between now and 
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April of next year we expect over 22,000 individuals to 
come off the UI rolls in Hamilton-Wentworth and approxi- 
mately 4,000 of those people are expected to come on to 
the welfare rolls in our region. This is going to again cause 
an explosion in our numbers and it is going to once again 
cause major financial difficulties for Hamilton- Wentworth. 
We clearly see a possible crisis coming financially as well 
as economically in the area of social services in our region. 

We were hoping that the budget would help our munic- 
ipalities in that aspect. It has not. It has been a major 
disappointment. The funding formula has been shifted 
slightly to increase funding from 90% instead of 80% on 
4% of the total case load. That is of some help to us but the 
financial impact is minimal compared to the money we 
desperately need. 

First of all, on the positive side, I think the province 
should be congratulated for the initiatives regarding the job 
creation fund. Our municipality is one of the first to re- 
ceive assistance. There is $1 million that has been put into 
programs, through the Ministry of Community and Social 
Services, for job creation for general welfare recipients. It 
will create about 150 positions for a six-month period. 
This is very positive and these are the types of initiatives 
we need and will continue to need in Hamilton-Wentworth 
and right across Ontario. 
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However, I must go back to the fundamental issue, and 
that is the cost-sharing. Recommendation 197 of the Tran- 
sitions report states: “The full financial responsibility for 
social assistance allowance and benefits should rest with the 
senior levels of government.” The emphasis of those rec- 
ommendations was, I believe, adopted by all three parties 
in the House, clearly the government of the day. However, 
the reality has not met those expectations that we had. 

We have over $17 million of Hamilton-Wentworth 
taxpayers’ money budgeted in to general welfare assis- 
tance for 1991. This will increase as a result of the increas- 
ing case load. I clearly understand the restrictions on the 
provincial government as a result particularly of the latest 
court decision and the Mulroney government’s idiotic de- 
cision to cap to 5% per year the growth on social welfare 
transfers to the provinces. Ontario is going to be particu- 
larly hard hit. We fully understand and we fully support the 
efforts of the Premier to use everything possible to get the 
Mulroney government to change that decision and to put in 
a formula that is realistic and reflects the economic needs. 

Clearly, there is a hidden agenda here. It is to destroy 
social programs and social welfare right across this country. 
We cannot let them get away with that. But at the same time, 
we at the municipal level cannot be the victims of this 
fight between the provinces and the federal government. 
We need the help, we need the financial assistance, and 
this may take years to resolve. 

The reality of the situation is going to be that our region is 
now going to be facing some very difficult decisions. 

First, we are in a position right now to review, and we 
will start reviewing, what we call discretionary programs 
in Hamilton-Wentworth. These are programs that are not 
mandated by the province but clearly of extreme impor- 
tance, items such as dental care for seniors and children, 
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eyeglasses, cribs, beds, kitchen appliances for people w 
are welfare, prosthetic devices, clearly essentials but p 
grams that are not regarded as mandatory. 

At this point the region has budgeted $1.1 million a 
will probably spend in excess of that in 1991. Those pi 
grams are under review and will be under serious cons 
eration for total elimination or cutbacks in the next f 
months unless we get some financial help. We are in 
desperate situation. These are programs that we are 1 
mandated to carry out and that many municipalities acre 
Ontario do not carry out. We feel we are further ahead a 
result of these programs, but we do not have the financ 
ability to continue to carry out these programs. Those de 
sions may have devastating impact on people in our cot 
munity. However, at the municipal level we feel we ha 
no choice. 

Second, I will ask our region in the next few mont] 
unless there is a clear shift in the funding formula, to ve 
seriously consider sending the whole responsibility of ge 
eral welfare programs back to the province. Clearly wea 
not in the financial position to continue to carry out tho 
programs that are mandated and legislated by the provin 
unless we get the 100% funding that we should get, th 
has been recommended and that clearly has been identifi 
as a provincial responsibility. We cannot continue to car 
the load of a provincial program that should be ful 
funded by the other two levels of government on the bac] 
of the people of Hamilton-Wentworth and the home owne 
who have to pay through their taxes for these program 
That decision, again, will have to be made by the commi 
tee and council, but clearly, unless there is a formula. 
place and a change very quickly in the funding formul 
we will make that decision and the province can do what 
likes—take us to court, challenge us or anything else oni 

I think the time has come for us to get serious at fl 
municipal level and I think you are going to see clearly 
revolt right across Ontario of municipal governments saj 
ing, “Enough is enough and we cannot continue to pay fi 
programs that clearly do not belong in our lap.” I do m 
think anyone can question that. The welfare programs ai 
not a municipal funding responsibility. We will carry it 01 
at the municipal level. We are the best able to do it becaus 
we are on the front line, we understand the needs of ot 
community much better. But carrying out the programs’ 
one thing. Having to pay for them unfairly is another, an 
we will not continue to do that. 

These are drastic measures that our region will havet 
consider in the next few months, but obviously these at 
tough times. These are tough times for our taxpayers am 
we must be accountable to them and carry out the pre 
grams we are mandated to do at the municipal level. Wel 
fare is not one of them, in my view, to be paid for by th 
taxpayers who can no longer afford it, who have been h 
from all sides. Our region will make those decisions in th 
next few months and will obviously then have to deal wit 
the ramifications at the provincial level of those decision 
we do make. | 

I want to address very briefly the issue of day car 
subsidy, which is a concern to us, and the issue of prof 
and non-profit or commercial centres. We are concerne 
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¢ the direction of the government is going to mean an 
rease, particularly in the number of commercial centres 
: will be forced out of business. The slack will then 
re to be picked up by the non-profit centres, which will 
, in our view, an increase in capital funding, an in- 
se in spending, in order to ensure the spaces are avail- 
2 in our community. Approximately one third of the day 
2 spaces are in the commercial sector. It works well and 
urge the government that there is equal funding for 
fit and non-profit centres. We do not have a problem in 
ilton-Wentworth in that area. The level of care is rela- 
‘ly equal and we want to continue to give residents in 
/community that choice. If you remove that choice, I 
ik you are going to see an increase in the cost of provid- 
| day care services, because clearly the non-profit sector 
1 have to pick up the 30% or so that is now in the 
nmercial sector, which in our view will slowly go out of 
siness as a result of this type of legislation. 
I am hopeful that this presentation will emphasize the 
iousness of our situation in Hamilton-Wentworth, the 
blems we are facing and the fact that unless we get 
ne help very quickly, we certainly will be one of the 
tt municipalities across Ontario to lead what I believe 
] be a municipal revolt, having to pay a welfare cost 
t clearly does not belong in our lap. 
























‘Mr Phillips: I appreciate very much your presentation. I 
ak the whole future of dealing with issues like those you 
e raised depends on our ability to develop economic 
ivity. Our biggest concern about the budget is that, in 
‘ opinion, it does not generate the necessary economic 
ivity to be able to fund the sorts of things you have 
ed about. 
Because you are very close, obviously, to the situation 
amilton in terms of the impact of this budget—and I 
2ss the other big thing for Hamilton probably was the 
Hill Creek expressway—I would be interested in your 
nion of what this budget will do for economic activity in 
milton that will fund the sorts of things you are talking 
jut, and maybe just tangentially the sort of impact the Red 
l expressway might have on economic activity as well. 


Mr Agostino: Clearly the decision to cancel this project 
; had a devastating impact on our community. Clearly, 
is have been lost. There has been nothing to replace 
ise jobs that have been lost. There has been nothing to 
lace the plans we had talked about in building the express- 
y. This is in the short term. 

The long-term impact is still difficult to assess because 
the lack of incentive, because of the lack of a transporta- 
n network to entice business to move to and grow in 
milton-Wentworth. There is a short-term loss of thou- 
ids of jobs that has been well documented, and a long- 
m loss of many other jobs and lack of business interest 
Hamilton-Wentworth as a result of the decision to can- 
_the expressway. 

The job creation fund has helped minimally, with general 
Ifare assistance, but generally we have not had the type 
infusion of dollars I believe we need to help Hamilton- 
sntworth get out of its recession. We are facing an al- 
yst 11% unemployment rate, very difficult times in our 
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community and clearly job creation has not come our way. 
Maybe other communities have seen it. Hamilton-Went- 
worth has not been a great benefactor of that to date. 


Mr Carr: Thank you very much for a fine presenta- 
tion. It was interesting that you talked about the taxpayers 
and about how much you needed more money for the 
various programs. As you may be aware, the province is in 
a deficit position right now. You are going to be here about 
15 minutes making your presentation. During that period 
the province will spend $195,000, not for the health care, 
not for social assistance or whatever, but just to pay the 
interest on the provincial debt alone. That works out to 
$13,000 a minute, so in the time you are here we are going 
to spend almost $200,000. What do you say to those tax- 
payers who say spending $200,000 just to pay the interest 
in 15 minutes is an absolute waste of money? 


Mr Agostino: Clearly we are not happy with it. Any- 
one would not be happy. We all have a choice. We would 
prefer this province to be in a non-deficit position. We 
would prefer the federal government to be in a non-deficit 
position. The reality is that we are going to have govern- 
ment deficits. I guess the question is, where are the priorities 
for that money to go into? I say to my taxpayers, “Should 
you be carrying that deficit further on your backs under the 
most regressive system of taxation you have, which is 
property taxes?” I do not believe that is the case and this is 
adding insult to injury. Not only are we getting hit with 
having to pay for the deficit on one hand, but then the 
home owner who is barely making ends meet in our com- 
munity has to pay again. It is a double whammy and they 
are hit right between the eyes. 
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Mr Christopherson: Dominic, it is nice to see you 
again at one of our hearings. You have talked about a lot of 
the needs, mandatory programs, the second-level lodging 
homes, transfer payments, GWA, Transitions and all the 
things that I was with you in dealing with at the municipal 
level. You use terms like “desperate situation” and “devas- 
tating impact.” The opposition parties, including members 
of your own party, have been making the case that the 
deficit is far too high and that this is not the direction to go 
in. The alternative, as you know, would be to go down the 
road of a Mulroney-type budget, which cuts back particu- 
larly in areas of social spending. I would be interested in 
your opinion on how Hamilton-Wentworth would have 
fared had we not at least made the transfer payments and 
the kinds of commitments to the social programs we did? 
In other words, if we had gone down the Mulroney road 
and not down the road we had, what would the impact on 
our community have been? 


Mr Agostino: As I mentioned, clearly we did benefit 
from some of the programs, like the job creation fund and 
some of the other benefits that welfare recipients in our 
community have made. Frankly, I think a decision to cancel 
the expressway undermined by a wide margin any other 
efforts that came forward. If you weigh the net loss and the 
net gain, we clearly came out on the short end of that part 
of it. We have lost a lot more than we have gained as a 
result of the decisions that have been made by the provincial 
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government and in our own region and, as I stated earlier, 
the municipal funding formula has not been addressed in 
any way by this government and the local taxpayers are 
going to be the big losers of that. 

We have made some gains, but I think the losses have 
by far outstretched the gains because the expressway was 
one decision that would have had an absolutely positive, 
continued effect on our community. We are reeling and will 
continue to reel very badly as a result of that one govern- 
ment decision, and it is going to take a great deal to make 
up for the loss of jobs, confidence in our economy and 
basically confidence in our own ability to carry out our 
programs in the region. Regardless of political affiliation, we 
all understand the need for a strong economy and the need 
for business to grow and prosper in order to pay for those 
social programs. You cannot have one without the other. 

We are having a great deal of improvement in the area 
of social services in regard to benefits to recipients and so on. 
We acknowledge that, but unless the economy is allowed 
to grow and prosper and the incentives are there for this 
economy and this province, you cannot continue to pay for 
those social programs fairly and distribute that fairly 
across so that people are able to afford it. Unfortunately 
we have not seen enough of the other end, and maybe that 
is one of the reasons why the money is not available at the 
provincial level to help out municipalities and we continue 
to pay the bill for something we should not be paying. 


The Chair: Mr Agostino, thank you for appearing be- 
fore this committee, and I believe you have brought some 
different points forward that have not been brought across 
the province so far. We appreciate your attendance here at 
this hearing. 


Mr Agostino: Thank you very much, Mr Chairman, 
and members of the committee. 


Mr Sutherland: As you know, Mr Chair, not all the 
groups that had wanted to make presentations were able to 
appear because of the limited time we have. One of those 
groups that also wanted to appear was from the Oxford 
Regional Labour Council, in conjunction with the CAW 
Local 636. They were not put on the list. However, they 
did drop off briefs at my office, and while I am not sure if 
there are enough copies here for everyone, I would like to 
table the brief with the committee and hopefully, if the 
clerk could get some extra copies, have that circulated to 
all members. 


WALLY LUCENTE 


The Chair: The next gentleman to appear before the 
committee is Mr Wally Lucente. Welcome to the committee. 
You have 15 minutes for your presentation. 


Mr Lucente: I will try to get organized here. Mr 
Chairman and committee members, let me just start off by 
advising you that I am speaking as an individual first, and 
also speaking as an alderman representing the city of Brant- 
ford. Let me start off by thanking you, the committee, for 
attending here today. I cannot recall if a legislative com- 
mittee has ever attended Brantford. I thank you very much 
for making Brantford one of your stops. It is very impor- 
tant for me, an individual and also a member of council, 





and for the province to feel that this city is an importa 
stop throughout the deliberations across the province. 

I want to talk first about the recession we are goit 
through and the impact it is having on this city. Histo) 
cally, Brantford has always been hit when it comes to 
recession, hit hard and hit fast. A number of examples as 
result of recent recessions—and you are probably aware, 
the plant closures—are Massey-Ferguson, White Farn 
and Fruehauf. Brantford is always hit first with respect 
recessions, and our infamous federal member of Pali 
ment, Derek Blackburn, has always referred to Brantfo 
as a microcosm of the economy, or of things to come, ar 
that certainly has been evident with this recession as it we 
in the last recession. 3 

I want to talk about the current impact the recessic 
has had on this municipality at this point. Unemployme 
is in the double-digit figures, certainly larger than the n: 
tional average. Inflation has been devastating in this m 
nicipality as well, and the welfare costs have bee 
Staggering in this municipality. As the previous speak 
has alluded to from another municipality, I just want t 
touch on some of the figures with respect to welfare cos 
in this municipality, just to give you an idea of the kinds¢ 
increases we face and the kinds of expenditures we as 
city and a county have been faced with when goin 
through our budget proceedings as a city. 

In 1989 our welfare costs were $8.7 million, in 199 
they were $12.6 million and in 1991 the projected costs, 
we continue at the rate we are going, will be $24 millior 
That is approximately the projected costs for the end of th 
year. It is almost double from last year and this has 
significant impact when we, as a council or as a city, hay 
gone through our budget process. Let me just start off b 
applauding the current government with respect to its an 
nouncement of Back on Track, which allows some relief t 
the municipality if we go over a certain level. Our figure 
as I understand it, is approximately $25 million. If we as. 
city and county meet that level at the end of the year, ther 
is an opportunity for some reimbursement. That is importan 
and it may lessen the impact with respect to the budget wi 
have just gone through this year. 

With respect to building activity, again just some fig 
ures to give you an idea of what has happened in the las 
few years: In 1988 Brantford was in a boom, so to speak 
There were approximately $109 million issued with re 
spect to building permits. In 1989 it was $119 million 
probably one of our best years. In 1990 that shrank to $7 
million, and this year the projected cost, actually up to Julj 
of this year, is only $36 million. If you project that througl 
to the activity we are at right now, it will be only $5¢ 
million with respect to building permits being issued. You 
can see the impact, or the downturn, in the local economy} 
here. The city, I may add, is just strained and that is evi 
dent through the budget process we went through that I am 
sure you also went through. i 

Just with respect to debt, at this point the city has im 
curred $60 million worth of debt—$40 million in principal 
and $20 million in interest projected. These are the capital 
costs, because of course municipalities do not have the 
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vernments do. Let me just say that from a municipal 
nt of view we just cannot afford any further debt. 


40 

Taxation has had a significant impact on the municipality 
well. The market value assessment has cost us increases 
some situations up to 100% for certain individuals, and 
t is evident by the kind of activity and anger that exists 
this municipality and throughout the province with re- 
sct to taxation. So I think it is important to recognize 
t from a city’s point of view or a city ratepayer’s point 
view, they cannot afford any further increases because it 
‘the most difficult year as far as taxes are concerned, and 
: ratepayers of this city are always the front runners, as 
: impact is felt first at the municipal level. 

] just want to explain to you my point of view with the 
ression and perhaps talk about the difference between 
s recession and the 1981-82 recession that the city was 
‘ed with. There is a difference between the two reces- 
ms in that with this recession the difference is that jobs 
: not just being deferred or people are not just being laid 
*, The jobs are gone, and I am submitting to you that the 
ises of some of these jobs being gone, among other 
ngs, is the federal Tory restrictive policies that they have 

pted under Mr Mulroney. 

The free trade agreement is the biggest example. Those 

vocating against the free trade agreement in the past— 
fortunately their predictions have come true because 
sy argued against it suggesting it would have a devasta- 
g effect. Jobs would be lost. Plants would be shutting 
wn and jobs would be going down to the States. Unfor- 
nately for this municipality and this province, that has 
me to fruition because that is exactly what is happening. 
antford is the greatest example of the effects of that 
licy, or that directive, or that decision made by Mr Mul- 
ney and his friends in Ottawa. 
The goods and services tax is also contrary to those 
10 argued against it. It has caused a devastating effect, 
d it has contributed, in my opinion, to the recession 
cause it has impacted on consumer spending and atti- 
Je. That is evident by shoppers today. They are all going 
wn to the States, crossing the border, because it is 
eaper in the States to buy certain goods than it is in 
‘antford. You cannot blame individuals for taking that 
‘tude because the amount of taxation is just ridiculous. 
st in talking to people on the streets, when you talk about 
ovincial sales tax and the goods and services tax, that is 
e straw that broke the camel’s back; of course, with the 
sht monetary policies that were adopted by Mr Mulroney 
id his Tories as well. 

I want to touch on the actual budget itself now. Let me 
st start off by suggesting that fundamentally I am against 
ficit spending. I think we are all against deficit spending 

individuals and I am sure, as a provincial government, 
ey are against deficit spending. However, in view of this 
cession—and as I understand it, it is one of the worst 
cessions since the Depression of the 1930s; certainly worse, 
om my point of view, than the recession of 1981-82. 

There were two options I am suggesting the provincial 
yvernment could have pursued. The one option is the fed- 
al Tory approach, and I call that the do-nothing approach. 
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It is a restrictive type of approach. It restricts assistance to 
individuals. It restricts job creation programs. A prime ex- 
ample is the worker adjustment programs that Mr Mulroney 
suggested would take place when the free trade agreement 
occurred. He talked about that, and those who were averse 
to the free trade agreement argued the amount of jobs that 
would be lost, and Mr Mulroney responded by saying 
there would be worker adjustment programs that would 
take place. Well, certainly those worker adjustment programs 
did not take place or have not taken place from a federal 
point of view. 

The only worker adjustment programs that have taken 
place are from the provincial government, and Brantford 
was first to receive that assistance whereby certain pro- 
vincial moneys came forward to Brantford, and it was 
instrumental in assisting us to set up the program through 
the unemployment service centre in Brantford. I applaud 
the provincial government for doing the job that should 
have been created by the federal government as a result of 
the free trade agreement. 

Another policy or another method, if you had gone the 
do-nothing approach or the federal Tory approach, is to 
place certain restrictions on the province. Nothing is more 
evident than the recent Supreme Court decision to uphold 
the federal govenment’s decision to rescind transfer pay- 
ments to the province, amounting to something in the ef- 
fect of $1 billion with respect to welfare payments. That is 
$1 billion that was added on to the deficit of $9.7 billion or 
whatever figure it is. In other words, if the federal govern- 
ment had not adopted this restrictive policy and had come 
good with the transfer payments, that would have been $1 
billion off the deficit as well. 

In short, the federal approach was a do-nothing ap- 
proach, a cutback approach, a no-assistance approach, and 
their only approach was to increase taxation during very 
difficult recessionary times. Unfortunately, that sort of ap- 
proach impacts the most on those who can least afford it, 
certainly not on those who can most afford it, which is 
usually the Tory approach anyway. 

The other option is the provincial approach. This ap- 
proach, I may add, is the approach that I certainly support, 
and that is a do-something approach or a proactive ap- 
proach as I would call it, and the assistance has come to 
Brantford with respect to that approach. As a representa- 
tive of ward 5, which is across the road from where we sit 
right now and includes a number of older neighbourhoods 
in this municipality, certain work, certain projects were 
definitely necessary. The biggest example that I applaud 
the provincial government for was the anti-recession mon- 
eys that came to Brantford, or a series of moneys through a 
package; $4.6 million flowed into Brantford for a number 
of different sectors. 

In education there were improvements to three high 
schools. In health we have had improvements to hospitals. 
One example, the Brantford General Hospital, unfortu- 
nately it came to their attention that certain parts of the 
hospital had asbestos that had to be removed. You cannot 
really budget for something like that, and when you are 
running a really restrictive budget from a hospital point of 
view you just do not have those moneys. So part of the 
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moneys that came as a result of our anti-recession package 
helped finance the removal of that asbestos, certainly moneys 
that were not budgeted for, and the hospitals did not have 
moneys for it. St Joseph’s Hospital also received moneys. 
There were moneys made available through housing. Ad- 
ditional provincial dollars have flowed through to the new 
Brantford Public Library that is being built, and I can re- 
member our representative Mr Ward attending and making 
the presentation on behalf of the minister responsible. 

Sanitary sewers: The city, especially the older sections, 
are in desperate need of repairs in their infrastructure. 
These sorts of moneys have gone towards capital projects. 
Road reconstruction: a series of roads being rebuilt in the 
older sections and throughout the municipality. This recon- 
struction, in my point of view, would not have gone ahead 
this year if not for the assistance of the province, if not for 
the support of the province. These were activities, these 
were Capital construction projects that were scheduled but 
certainly, in view of the budget that we have gone through 
this year, there is no way that we as a municipality would 
have afforded that kind of activity if not for the assistance. 

There are a number of spinoffs that are created as a 
result of doing the work now during this recessionary time 
because it maintains employment firstly. It maintains em- 
ployment from the municipality as one of the largest em- 
ployers remaining. It also issues work to contractors, to 
businesses, to developers as well. In short, during reces- 
sionary times, it is important to inject assistance. It is in- 
strumental, from my point of view, to help cushion or 
curtail the effects of a recession, and that is certainly im- 
portant to the people of Brantford and certainly important 
to the municipality. 
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When I said earlier it is a pro-active approach, the 
biggest example that I can think of is: I remember sitting 
around the council table, and one of the resolutions that 
came forward was as a result of certain PRIDE moneys 
being made available; so we had a letter in front of us from 
the then Minister of Municipal Affairs, the Honourable 
David Cooke, saying, “Here’s $400,000 anti-recession 
money. Here’s upfront PRIDE money. If you have projects 
on the books that need to be done now, then these moneys 
will be instrumental in assisting it.” 

The Chair: I am sorry. I have to cut you short. 

Mr Lucente: We are running out of time. 

The Chair: You have used your 15 minutes on your 
presentation. The Conservative Business Association of 
Kitchener-Waterloo has cancelled out. Being the Chair- 
man, I look for direction from the committee. If every 
party would like to have one question of this man, we have 
enough time, or we will just wind up keeping to our sched- 
ule which was already pre-arranged. What is it? We stay to 
our schedule? 

Mr Kwinter: Let’s have one question. 

The Chair: Okay, we will start off with Mr Carr. One 
short question. 


Mr Carr: Thank you very much and we appreciate 
your presentation. As you know, there are two ways of 
helping out during a recession. There is one where the 


government continues to tax and then turns around an 
hands the money back in terms of programs, which is wh; 
this government did, and we heard the other chap earli 
say that it created 150 jobs for six months and then the 
gave him $1 million. There is another way of doing it an 
that would be to offer some type of tax relief, whether it b 
on the provincial sales tax or to reduce the tax on aut 
sales to spur that. That would presumably get more peop! 
to buy cars that, in his area, would help the steel industr 
and so on. So there are two ways of doing it. 

This government took the approach where the peopl 
in Toronto will tax the money. They will then decide whe 
municipalities get money. What is your feeling about th 
other method of letting—for want of a better word—th 
consumer decide? You know in your area here that one of th 
big reasons for some of the losses—people like Massey an 
so on—was the tax situation, because there was no duty 0 
their product with the free trade agreement. It came acros 
the border duty-free anyway. So what is your feeling 
Why go this route where the people in Toronto make th 
decisions as opposed to letting the consumers do it wit 
some type of tax relief to citizens who, you know as a 
alderman, feel totally taxed out. 


Mr Lucente: The rebate method is a good one. Sort 
I did not get to finish my presentation. I go on at length 
but the rebate issue is a good one, and the example the 
comes to mind and IJ alluded to previously was the recen 
tax relief provided by the current government with respec 
to welfare payments. If this municipality goes over a cer 
tain level, then certain moneys will flow back to the mu 
nicipalities so it will lessen the impact on the municipalit 
for next year. That will be the relief. So instead of comin; 
in at a budget at a certain percentage, it will be a bette 
year, and that will be the relief to the ratepayers. That i 
the approach I would prefer. 


Mr B. Ward: Thank you for your presentation. On 
of the initiatives of this budget was to increase transfe 
payments to the municipalities rather than flat-line them a! 
has happened in the past, and this was a cost to the govern 
ment, but it was a decision we made to assist municipali 
ties in their property tax revenue. Recognizing the city 0 
Brantford had a tough time with the municipal budget ir 
the spring—and I believe there was still a 6% or 7% increast 
over and above last year even with these transfer payments— 
without them, if it was flat-lined as it was in the previous 
year, could you ballpark what would the impact be on the 
property tax and the ratepayers of the city of Brantford? 


Mr Lucente: Yes, it would obviously have been sig: 
nificantly greater if not for a lot of the programs that we 
had on the books, especially for infrastructure repairs anc 
reconstruction of roads and so on and so forth—that sort oi 
activity. There is no way we could have afforded a lot of 
the projects this year. And as I suggested earlier, there is ¢ 
spinoff effect. By doing that construction now, you main: 
tain certain levels of employment within a municipality 
You also increase activity for developers, for local contrac: 
tors. That sort of spinoff activity is the result of doing the 
work now. So if not for some of the programs or assis- 


tance, we would not have been able to do some of the 
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grams and the effects would have been even more dev- 
- I dare say that the mill rate that we set this year 
obably would have been significantly greater. 

Mrs Sullivan: I am interested in your view about the 
pact of the $4.6 million which came into your commu- 
y. There are a couple of things that stand out to me in 
ms of that kind of money coming in. One of them is that 
»y are clearly very short-term jobs. There is no long-term 
) creation package involved in that kind of influx. 

The second thing is that you have talked about sanitary 
wers. Brantford clearly has had a problem for a long 
ne with water and sewage infrastructure and clearly 
eds a major influx of funding in that area. One of the 
ings that this government has done is to eliminate the 
ntinuation of the water and sewage corporation, which 
yuld, in fact, have levered funding to ensure that long- 
‘m water and sewage projects could have gone ahead. 
jat would have done a couple of things—provide envi- 
nmental protection and provide long-term job creation. 
e have not seen that happening. 

The other thing you left out was how much money had 
be provided by the community for these short-term job 
eation projects. In the case of the anti-recession funds, 
ost municipalities have not been able to take up the fund- 
g because they cannot afford to come up with their share 
‘the deal. I wonder if you would just like to comment on 
ose observations. 

Mr Lucente: First, with respect to creating long-term 
bs, one of the points I made earlier was that as a result of 
2eing up certain dollars, we were able to go ahead with 
tain capital projects. As I suggested before, it gave us 
€ opportunity to maintain the level of work activity 
ithin the municipality. In other words, it did not result in 
ry layoffs. I do not think anybody was laid off from this 
unicipality because a lot of the capital works projects 
id the works that we were doing in this municipality 
ere done by city forces. A certain amount were con- 
acted out. It kept contractors busy. Contractors in turn 
uve employees. It maintained a certain level of activity. 
) I am suggesting to you that there are some long-term 
bs being created as a result of the influx of money— 
ng-term in the sense that we are able to protect the jobs 
ithin this municipality. 

You alluded to the sanitary sewers. Some of the mon- 
1s that were freed up out of that program enabled us to do 
me of this capital work. So if we get to do the work this 
2ar, and the work— 

Mrs Sullivan: You need millions of dollars. You only 
ot $4.6 million for everything. 

The Chair: I would like to thank you for appearing 
>fore the committee. We ran overtime a little bit— 

Mr Lucente: Sorry, I did not finish. I had about an- 
her five minutes but— 

The Chair: If you have it written, would you hand it 
\ the clerk so it can be put in the report. 

Mr Phillips: That would be great. I would like these 
dtes for next year. 
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The Chair: Fine. Thank you for attending the com- 
mittee hearings. 


Mr Lucente: Thanks again for coming and making 
Brantford one of your stops along the way. 


Mr Phillips: Mike Harris’s idea. 
Mr B. Ward: And he is not even here. 


The Chair: We are ahead a little bit, so we will take a 
10-minute recess. 


The committee recessed at 0950. 
1000 


COMMUNITY OPPORTUNITIES 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 

The Chair: The next group to come forward is the 
Community Opportunities Development Association. Mr 
Paul Born is executive director. For your presentation you 
have one half-hour. I would like to welcome you here to 
the committee. In that half-hour, if you could leave some 
time at the end for a question and answer period so the 
three parties can ask questions on your presentation. You 
may begin. 

Mr Born: I want to thank you for giving me this op- 
portunity to discuss the 1991 Ontario budget delivered by 
Ontario Treasurer Floyd Laughren. It is important for you 
to understand that I am not an economist and that I come 
to this discussion as the director of an agency involved in 
community economic development. CODA, or the Com- 
munity Opportunities Development Association, is a non- 


, profit community-based charitable organization serving 


more than 4,000 economically disadvantaged individuals 
in the Waterloo- Wellington region. 

We have seen first hand the effects of the recession on 
the lives of the many workers and on the communities we 
serve. Many thousands of jobs have been lost permanently 
over the past year in our region. We are concerned about the 
significant number of people on unemployment insurance 
and, more recently, the significant number of people who 
will be exhausting their unemployment insurance benefits. 
We are concerned about the number of people collecting 
social assistance, many of whom are there for the first 
time. We are concerned about the extreme pressures that 
the recession is having on the social services network. 

I come here today to impress upon all those present that 
this recession is very real, that many thousands of people 
are hurting in Ontario. I have come to stress that since 
January 1990, nearly 28,000 jobs have been lost in Ontario 
due to partial or complete company closures. These are 
jobs that will never come back again. In Ontario there are 
527,000 people unemployed. This is an increase of 
249,000 more people unemployed in June 1991 than there 
were in June 1990. 

As an organization, we are struggling to deal with a 
strategic plan that looked at somewhere in the area of 6% 
and 7% unemployment. We are now fighting 11% unem- 
ployment in our region. So where do we go? What do we 
do? In the communities we serve, nearly 20,000 people are 
without jobs. I need to also stress that these are only the 
official numbers. It does not account for the many nameless 
thousands not represented by these statistics. 
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Behind each of the statistics I have presented to you 
today there are individuals in need of hope that the govern- 
ment they have elected is doing something to strengthen the 
economy, hope that there will be strong social networks to 
assist them during their time of economic transition. 

The 1991 Ontario budget, in my personal opinion, repre- 
sents a number of significant hopes for the many individuals, 
families and communities affected by this recession. 

The $700-million anti-recession program is one of 
these hopes. In Cambridge, Ontario, this has meant addi- 
tions to two libraries and financial assistance towards the 
revitalization of the economically depressed Hespeler area 
of Cambridge. It has meant a program to assist employees 
affected by small company closures. Each of these initiatives 
represents solid community development which provide 
jobs for the unemployed and significantly increases the 
quality of life for the residents of Cambridge. 

Social assistance reform and the $215 million commit- 
ted towards this provides another hope. The Transitions 
Report of the Social Assistance Review Committee must 
be implemented. A recent report, Back on Track, is defi- 
nitely a step in the right direction towards its implementa- 
tion. The 1991 Ontario budget will provide hope to the 
many individuals forced to live on social assistance. New 
programs such as Opportunities Planning are now in the 
process of becoming a reality. Programs already in place, 
such as the municipal employment program, social services 
employment programs 1 and 2 and community economic 
development initiatives, will be strengthened because of the 
1991 Ontario budget. 

More affordable housing, expanded training for unem- 
ployed workers, a strong health-care system, enhanced ser- 
vices for women who are victims of domestic violence, and 
other important and expanded services to help those af- 
fected by the recession, give hope to the people we serve. 

I am not an economist and therefore cannot comment 
on the issues of spending cuts, transfer payments, tax in- 
creases and deficits. As an individual involved in commu- 
nity economic development, I can, though, comment on 
the issues of vision and hope and their importance on the 
health of a community. I have already seen how the 1991 
Ontario budget has fostered hope for many of the people 
we serve. This hope has focused visions which I believe 
will bring us out of this recession. 


Mr Sutherland: Thank you for coming forward today 
to make your presentation. I think you have outlined in a 
very brief and succinct manner the impact of the recession. 
We have been hearing in other communities from other 
organizations like yours what the impact of this recession 
has been on people. While this budget has started the pro- 
cess of trying to meet some of the needs, there is still a lot 
more to be done. I was just wondering if, for the commit- 
tee and for those of us who are not as familiar with your 
organization, you could just elaborate a little more on how 
your organization operates, what its specific mandate is, 
what the clientele is. Do you do the same thing as the 
unemployment help centre? Do you work with them? 
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Mr Born: That is a big question. How long do ye 
have? Has anybody got any money? I can really do a sak 
pitch here. 

The Chair: I might say that your handout to the Chai 
man is very informative. If there is a possibility of gettin 
more copies for the rest of the committee here, it will giv 
them a good insight into exactly what your group is doin; 
Your brief did not lay out, as Mr Sutherland was talkin 
about, exactly all your involvement in the community. I jus 
noticed here your Christmas party and the 1991 donors, | 
seems to be a joint effort with the whole community. 


Mr Born: If I could just possibly give you a brie| 
precise overview of what we do. I also have two annua 
reports, if people want to pass those around. They give yo 
some more specific statistics. 

Community Opportunities Development Association wa 
formed in 1984. Coming out of the last recession, we had, 
tremendous rate of unemployment in Cambridge, Ontario 
running around 22%. At that point, the centre was set yy 
just to help these people get through the tremendous prob 
lems they had with unemployment insurance, with welfare 
that sort of thing. Since then, we have grown to encompas. 
many other programs, 14 in all right now. We have a staf 
of 24 people and a budget of just under $1.5 million. 

Our mandate is to help the unemployed and underem: 
ployed and to provide them with social and economic Op: 
portunities. We also do community-based economic 
development. We have the Cambridge job centre, which i 
very similar to an unemployment help centre. We have 
expanded our mandate and also run municipal employmen 
programs for the provincial government and the region of 
Waterloo, which help social assistance recipients get back 
into the workforce. We are running at about a 70% success 
rate, which is a very high success rate in terms of bringing 
people who have been long-term unemployed back into 
the workforce. We have also developed quite an extensive 
career resource area. We run career programs, helping peo- 
ple to make career changes. 

Essentially then, the whole setup of this division is that 
we are helping people in economic transition. We know 
that people go through economic transition three, four, five 
times in their lives. Recessions are not the only times of 
economic transition for people. 

Second, we run family support services. We have initi- 
ated a program called Books for Birthdays, which is our 
literacy initiative, and funded by local charitable groups— 
this one in particular by the Kinsmen. What we do is, 
about a month before a child’s birthday, a parent can come 
in, pick up about $20 worth of Canadian children’s litera- 
ture and give it to their child on their birthday. | 

We have a children’s Christmas party, which had 402 
children at it last year and about 300 adults. There were 
700 people on the morning of Christmas Eve who had just 
one great time. Again, it is for people who are low-income, 
who are struggling. It particularly also replaces that company 
Christmas party that very few low-income people now 
have and which they used to have when they were working. 
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| We run a program called the summer swim tickets pro- 
am, where we give free swim tickets to children during 
e summer, keeping them off the streets and away from 
e television when they are out of school. We also admin- 
a reduced-fare bus tickets for the city. 

In addition to that, we run a Cambridge housing access 
‘ogram, where we help low-income people to find afford- 
le housing. Last year, we served just over 200 people in 
e first year of the program. In the first quarter, we are at 
70 already. Housing is a desperate situation. We imple- 
ented the program because we found out that in our job 
entre program 40% of the people had housing-related bar- 
ers to employment. 

Last, we operate self-employment business resources, 
illed the self-start centre. The self-start centre operates a 
amber of programs. In one we just finished we had 10 
ish entrepreneurs, five from southern Ireland, five from 
rthern Ireland, on an exchange program. We talked to 
em about entrepreneurship, put them into place with a 
mber of business people locally. They trained them. 

We also operate a program called the community eco- 
mic development initiative in which we help social as- 
stance recipients—this is welfare recipients—to start 
1eir own small businesses. We helped 116; 47% of them 
‘e now in business; 22% are in jobs with a success rate of 
9%. Again, they are people on social assistance, the ma- 
rity of them being unemployed for more than a year and 
e are helping them to start their own small businesses. 

We started a Waterloo- Wellington credit circle which is 
a innovative form of community-based lending. Because 
w-income people do not have collateral, we imported a 
ogram actually from Bangladesh, implemented it here in 
‘anada, the first of its kind outside of native communities. 
Vhat happens is five people co-sign each other’s loans. So 
1 lieu of collateral, the goodwill of five people is what is 
eir collateral. 

We have a loan fund of $305,000 that we give to low- 
icome entrepreneurs. It has been in existence since 1988 
d to date we have zero default. Again, it is a tremendous 
access and it is a tremendous statement for people on low 
comes and the credit risk that they really are. I need to 
‘ress, “zero default.” I think many banks would love to 
ave that same statistic. 

In general, that is what we do. 


Mr B. Ward: Very quickly, your organization is on 
1e front line working with underemployed and unem- 
loyed in the Cambridge area. Our government took some 
litiatives and we said we want to maintain our social 
rograms during these tough economic times. We want to 
yaintain our health standards. We have been criticized by 
ome organizations for that stand. If we had not taken our 
1itiatives, had we listened to our critics and cut back, what 
amifications would that have for the people of Cam- 
ridge, based on your front-line relationship with the peo- 
le of Cambridge? 

Mr Born: First of all, I think you should be criticized. 
You are in power now. When you are in power, you are 
upposed to be criticized. That is just my personal opinion. 
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I think if a lot of cutbacks happened we could have had 
more of a serious situation. I am not sure exactly how you 
could have manoeuvred it any differently than has hap- 
pened, particularly in terms of the way the recession has 
hit. The recession has been very devastating to many peo- 
ple, our area in particular. We have had somewhere in the 
area of 22 plants closed. 

Prior to the Ontario budget, there was no money, any- 
where. We have many contacts within government. There 
have been three different governments since we have ex- 
isted and we have been able to work with all of them very 
successfully. But there just was nothing. We were saying: 
“We’ve got 20 plants closing, how can you tell us there’s 
no money? We’ve got to do something with these people?” 
There were 2,000 people permanently losing their jobs. We 
had to do something. 

After the Ontario budget came into play, there were 
dollars available to develop programs, particularly for 
plants that were closed. 


Mr Phillips: I appreciate your comments and I am 
sure your organization does some really fabulous work. 

The last sentence in your brief says, “This hope has 
focused visions which I believe will bring us out of this 
recession.” I might say that the concern of the critics of the 
budget is that in terms of looking ahead, at creating the 
economic activity—because the most important thing to your 
organization I think is the creation of job opportunity—and 
as we look ahead at the budget, it is deficits forever, in the 
$7- to $8-billion range. It plans unemployment in the 9% to 
10% range over the next three years, even in good times. 

That is our concern. It is not the spending side of it. It 
is the economic activity side of it. We are frightened that a 
year from now the job creation has not gone on, the funds 
required to fund organizations like yours are more difficult 
to come by, and as I have said to many groups, we will not 
know for a year. That is our concern. 

My question really to you is this, as you look ahead of the 
budget—it is kind of an economic plan for the next four 
years—are you Satisfied it will create the kind of economic 
activity that will allow you to provide the real services you 
need to the people who come to you, helping them to 
find—I think that is one of your key jobs—meaningful, 
productive and satisfying employment? 


Mr Born: That is a big question. I wish I could pre- 
dict four years down the road. I wish I could understand 
the budget enough to be able to give you a concise answer. 
But what I can tell you is that today many people are being 
helped by the dollars made available. 

By providing them with this help, we have been able to 
give an element of hope. Fewer people will go on to social 
assistance because of these programs, in the short term. I 
am not sure if you have ever been on social assistance. I 
am not sure if you know a lot of people who have— 

Mr Phillips: Yes, I do. 

Mr Born: —but if you have ever followed someone 
going from losing a job to going on to unemployment 
insurance, the transition is no big deal, in most cases. It is 
hard; it is difficult; but in reality, it is an acceptable place 
to be in our society, in most cases, for short periods of time. 
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But then their unemployment insurance runs out. 
Watch someone go from unemployment insurance to so- 
cial assistance. It is devastating. It is utterly devastating. I 
personally say, a big chunk of their soul is lost. It takes us 
more than twice as long to bring someone back, to give 
them the self-esteem and the energy, the drive—we call it 
the spark in the eye—that employers are looking for. 
When you are hiring, you look for that spark, you look for 
that person who is going to take the initiative. It takes us 
twice as long to get that back for that person when we 
have got them off social assistance. 

So my answer to your question then, using that exam- 
ple, is that in some senses, yes, we have to look four years 
down the road, and I think you are right in saying that we 
really have to severely criticize the budget—sorry, critique 
it, More so than criticize. Critiquing is more beneficial. But 
we have to because everyone has to be sure that four years 
down the road these things are going to happen. So we all 
have jobs to do in terms of making sure that does happen. 

But in the meantime, if I can just finish, we must give 
people hope now. We have got to get people into—even if 
they are temporary jobs in my opinion, to keep them from 
going on to social assistance. Do you realize that in our em- 
ployment and immigration catchment area, we are predict- 
ing 600 people a week losing UIC benefits coming at the 
end of August, and 1,600 a week by the end of December? 


Mr Phillips: But is not one of the keys, as you say, to 
create jobs? If you could wave a magic wand, is that not 
one of the absolute keys? And are you satisfied with the 
job creation potential of this budget? 


Mr Born: No. No one is. The reality is that people’s 
hands are tied. The job creation potential is directly, in my 
opinion, correlated to the amount of money that they have 
to spend. You can only spend so much money. There is 
only so much money in the pot. I think with what has been 
given, some significant things have been done. 


Mr Phillips: Is job creation not related as much to 
individuals deciding that they will create an environment 
where they create jobs? Is that not what creates jobs, that 
individuals, men and women, say, “Listen, I’ve got an idea 
and I am going to develop it here, not in—” A year ago, 
Ontario had the lowest unemployment rate in all of Canada. 
Now there are four provinces with better unemployment rates 
than Ontario, for a variety of reasons. But is it not creating the 
environment where somebody says: “Listen, I am going to 
build a business. I am going to expand my business”? 
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Mr Born: I am not sure. I used to think that, particu- 
larly when I was in business. But you see, the reality is, in 
Our organization, that it is not only my initiative and the 
initiative of our board that makes us grow and strong, but 
it is my workers. It is the people who do the work. My fear 
is that if we create an environment in which it is only the 
entrepreneur, the person with the initiative, the business 
person for lack of better term, that enterprising individual—if 
that is the only person that we are giving hope and vision 
to, then yes, we will create some jobs, but in the meantime, 
we also have to keep that hope and that vision and that 
strong work and the desire to work within the workers. 


So we must give as much emphasis on keeping the 
employed and keeping them working and keeping the 
from getting that big chunk of their soul taken away 
they get on to social assistance and the loss of that hoy 
So for every enterprising person, there are more enterpr 
ing people who are needed to make that enterprising p 
son a success. 


Mr Carr: Thank you very much for a fine presentati 
and also for the fine work that you do. As you know, the 
has been a lot of criticism of this budget by some of t 
groups that work with people on social assistance. I w 
reading one of the headlines here that says that the advocat 
of the poor were scathing in their criticism and the o 
chap at the food bank said they expected so much mo 
and they were terribly disappointed. Another chap from t 
Rupert House said it is very much a stand-pat budget. T 
budget shows the NDP is throwing its entire election ple 
form out the window and there is nothing left of it. 

They were saying they wanted more money. One of tl 
areas we could have gotten more money from—and I w 
looking at your statement of revenue expenditures and y¢ 
are not unlike the government—one of the biggest expe 
ditures is salaries and benefits. There have been those wl 
have said, as other provinces have done, either hold tl 
civil servants’ salary at 2% or even freeze them. It wou 
have freed up $1 billion. 

In fact, if we had not added 10,000 civil servants ov 
the last five years, we would have been talking billions- 
not millions, but billions, with a “b.” What is your feelit 
about having those who have what have been called rece 
sion-proof jobs in the government, people like ourselve 
taking a bit of a break either at 2% or freezing salaries f 
the 90,000 people? Do you think that is a good idea? 


Mr Born: It is an interesting concept. Yes, I read th 
article as well. You need people who are highly motivate 
who are concerned, who are also feeling that they have < 
element of job security, which they do. You need to be ab 
to reward people for their good work. To me it goes wé 
beyond an issue of policy and doing an across-the-boar 
2% freeze on everyone’s salaries. You have to work wit 
these people. It is easy to put legislation in place and sz 
we are going to put a 2% freeze across, but you have | 
keep these 90,000 employees happy and you have to kee 
them motivated and you have to keep them working hat 
because they are an integral part to pulling this econom 
out of the recession. 

Now, if these 90,000 employees, many of whom ai 
unionized—probably all of them are unionized, yes— 
they would then say we are willing to freeze our salaries ; 
2% for the betterment of Ontario, I would say, “Great. A 
power to you.” Our staff have done that, not this year, bt 
they have done it before and were frozen for that reasot 
for the benefit of the organization. 

But it is hard to impose it. You see what is happenin 
in the federal government where they have imposed that kin 
of legislation and look what has happened: the kind of di: 
content with the bureaucracy, with the government worker 
The kind of productivity that you are getting is minimal i 
comparison to your saying: “Look, we’re partners in thi: 
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: got to work together. You’re an integral part of the 
overnment team, and here are your salaries.” 

I think there has to be an element of co-operation, and I 
lieve yes, if $1 billion could have been saved and the 
na on the front line would have voluntarily taken those 
uts, I would say all the power to them. It would have 
1ade a tremendous statement to the people of Ontario, but 
: this point that has not happened. But I do not believe 
# we should legislate those sorts of things, because in a 
odern work environment it does not work. That is the 
est truth. Co-operation and participation are the key. 
Mr Carr: I would agree, because as you know, in 
uebec they did do that willingly, and that will be an 
teresting question for the OPSEU people when they 
me through. 

| The second question that I have relates to the problem 
getting people back to work. As you know, during the 
: recession we poured more money into social assis- 




















nce programs, thinking it would be short-term, it would 
temporary, and when the recession ended those people 
vould come off the social assistance rolls. 

Between 1985 and this last recession, in about five 
ars, Canada had the strongest economic growth of all the 
idustrialized world, with the exception of Japan. We out- 
ew the States, West Germany, Japan, France, Britain, but 
ie social assistance rolls did not go down. 

Many of the advocates say, “If we want to get people 
ff social assistance, which is what most people want, then 
yhat we have do is give them training, retraining, appren- 
ceship programs, the skills that they need, because a lot 
f the people who are on there don’t have the skills that are 
eeded in an ever-changing global environment.” 

_ The criticism of this budget is saying we are throwing 
lore money at those people with temporary jobs that will 
st six months, but long-term down the road, four years 
‘om now, what you need to do is give them training so 





























as been laid off and who is 50 years old and does not 
ave the skills to get another job, he will get them. If you 
zally want to help people, what you have to do is give 
tem the skills and the training. 

_ The big criticism of this government’s budget is that it 
airew money at it, but it did not put any into upgrading the 
kills and training. Do you agree with that? Of course that 
3 essentially what you do. What else can we do to try and 
‘ive these people the skills and the training that are needed 
o that we can keep them working long-term, not just have 
hort-term make-work projects? 


Mr Born: The single most important issue, in my 
pinion, around social assistance reform that your govern- 
nent is facing is implementing the SARC report. It is a 
2port that was developed and gave tremendous hope to a 
‘emendous amount of people. It was supported by all levels 
f individuals. Even Conrad Black, who is one of your great- 
st critics, fully supported the SARC report. It must be 
mplemented. It is a humane document. It will create many 
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jobs. But social assistance is a very complex issue, and the 
people who are on it are there for many complex reasons. 

That is one of our specialties, taking people from social 
assistance into jobs. It is purposely one of our specialties, 
and we have many very highly qualified people who have 
years of training and experience working just with this 
population. 

There are many problems that have to be dealt with, 
but I tell you, the SARC report is probably the most com- 
prehensive document available to deal with that problem. 
When that is implemented, you will see one of the most 
progressive social welfare systems, I believe, in the world. 

Mr Carr: Thank you and I agree with you. 


The Chair: Sir, there are some other members, if you 
happen to have any extra copies. That is all you had? 

Mr Born: I apologize. I brought 25 copies of the 
speech. I usually just bring one copy. I can sell them to you 
for $2 apiece. It cost us money. 

The Chair: The clerk is going to make copies. I was 
just asking. He is going to make copies for all members of 
the committee on the background of your organization. 


Mr Born: I would love it if they could. I would appre- 
ciate that. 


The Chair: Okay, fine. Thank you. 
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RETAIL, WHOLESALE 
AND DEPARTMENT STORE UNION 

The Chair: The next group is the Retail, Wholesale 
and Department Store Union, Mr Tom Collins, the Canadian 
director. Welcome to the standing committee of finance 
and economics and the budget review. You also have one 
half-hour for your presentation. At the end of your presen- 
tation, leave some time for questions and answers. You 
may begin. 

Mr Collins: I am here as the Canadian director of the 
union to present some views on behalf of the members as 
we have discussed with them. I do not have a written 
report for you and this is the only presentation that our 
union will be making before the committee so that we can 
indicate to you how our members feel about the budget. 

We represent a little over 20,000 members in the prov- 
ince of Ontario. Those members are in a number of the 
industries in the food distribution industry. They are in the 
bakeries and the dairies, they are in the retail department 
store sector and the retail food sector, a lot of independent 
operators, and one of the reasons I am presenting here in 
Brantford today is that we represent a lot of members in 
very small communities, whether it be small grocery 
stores, retail stores. 

The effect of this current recession upon our people is 
as devastating as it is on any. We represent the lower-paid 
members in the service industry and society. These mem- 
bers are the ones who are affected by every glitch in the 
economy. Government statistics in previous years have 
shown that for every production job lost, that is, a good 
production job at good wages, there are approximately 
three service industry jobs that are lost as a result of that 
money not being in the economy and not out there to buy 
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everything in the restaurants and the stores and all these 
supporting industries that are involved. So it is very impor- 
tant to us to say what we have to say about the budget. 

We also represent a large number of part-time workers 
in all of these retail operations who are students who are 
affected both by any cutbacks in education as well as their 
own ability to get hours and part-time jobs and finance 
themselves through the education system. We represent a 
large workforce of women. Over half of our workers are 
women workers in the workforce, and as a result we deal 
with all the problems that come with dual-income families 
and the necessity for those incomes to support those families. 

It is our position that we want to congratulate the gov- 
ernment on the fact that it has taken the position of that 
very radical theory that it takes some money to get things 
going. We believe that it takes money to get the economy 
going, and that particularly affects our members. 

I am also here to represent taxi drivers. As you know, 
they are the economic barometer in society. Anybody 
knows, whether from Parliament Hill or otherwise, when 
you hop in that cab, particularly in Toronto these days, you 
will be talking to one of our unionized cab drivers, who 
will tell you all the same things I am telling you today. 

But it is necessary to spend money. It is not a radical 
theory, and we believe that the government in proposing 
this budget has gone against the tide of what I know it 
fully expected would be some public opinion, but it is very 
necessary as we see it that the anti-recession program, the 
social assistance package that has been put together, the 
tax reductions for some of the poorer-income people and 
the non-profit housing are all necessary components to tide 
us over this period of time and to get us into a position for 
some kind of economic recovery. 

I think it is quite clear to most people that the recession 
has been brought about by a number of federal govern- 
ment policies. I want to tell you what in effect they have 
done for our members and some of the things that are 
affecting our members and what potential damage has 
been done. The damage has been done, and the only way 
to deal with that is for the province to have some fight 
back and to try and hold the line in a number of areas and 
try to make sure that the economy continues to grow and 
goes forward in Ontario. 

The cuts to federal transfer payments in health and 
education: Without the support necessary in Ontario, a lot 
of our programs would be affected and a lot of jobs in 
some of our sister unions would be affected. Of course, 
that means money that those persons are not able to spend 
in the service industries, money that those service indus- 
tries are dependent upon. From our dealings in negotia- 
tions with the major retail employers, and we represent 
literally all of them somewhere, they have cutbacks this 
year somewhere around 10% in retail sales in the major 
department stores. We know that a number of those com- 
panies are not stable right now. The potential is there im- 
mediately for the loss of one or two or three of those 
players who will not be able to finance their businesses 
unless there is more money in the economy, more sales, 
more commodities able to be bought by the average work- 
ing Canadian. 


The high-interest-rate policies are affecting a lot of o 
smaller independent operators, who cannot get the type | 
loans they need at reasonable rates, cannot support then 
selves through those periods of time, and some of the gor 
ernment policies that have been brought through in th 
budget will help to alleviate some of that problem. We ¢ 
not believe in any sense that that can be done by the pr 
vincial government alone, and certainly the federal goven 
ment should take a look at the provincial program and show 
follow in kind some of the things that are happening. 

The free trade deal in itself has probably done the mo 
damage to our membership and to industry in Ontario. 
am sure you have heard the figures over and over agaii 
but I can tell you that the free trade deal in our industrie 
in food production and so on, has had a tremendous in 
pact. It has meant that businesses, even though they ai 
very profitable in this province, and production facilitie 
are being moved south. When I say south, I am saying t 
the United States, but also to Mexico and elsewhere. 
have sat through discussions with major employers lik 
Carnation, in a community not far from here, and Aylme 
which closed a plant, and closed it based upon the fact 
was making $1 million a year on that plant and that we 
not enough, so it had to move that production to Californi: 
So the whole concept of free trade and loss of protection fe 
our industries and production here by the federal goverr 
ment is having a devastating impact on our people. 

The high-dollar policy is promoting and encouragin 
the cross-border shopping, which is affecting all of ov 
communities in the border cities. You have to understan 
from our point of view, it is not the companies that ar 
getting hurt, it is the people. It is the jobs we are losing a 
a result of that money not staying here, because, you knov 
an A&P store just builds another store in Detroit instead ¢ 
building it in Windsor. It closes Farmer Jack’s in Windso 
and it opens an A&P in Detroit. They are going to mak 
the money either way, those corporate entities. So thos 
type of policies on the high dollar that make it easy fo 
people to go across the border—I think the statistics wil 
show in the surveys that have been done that people ar 
going over basically for price. That is what it is all about. 

The GST as a federal program has had a devastatin 
effect as well on our retail sales. Any of the retail employ 
ers will tell you that has been probably the major effec 
that has been upon the retail sales in this last year sinc 
January. Everybody expects that at some point they wil 
come out of it; somebody has to buy a fridge again som 
day, somebody has to buy some more clothes some day 
but that will be stretched out over a period of time, an 
certainly any reduction or any lack of provincial govern 
ment initiatives to provide through the budget support fo 
consumer sales will have an impact that is much greate 
than it is today. 

Speaking to those questions, and I would invite fron 
the committee any comments or questions you might havi 
about our industries and the ones we represent, the peopl 
we represent in the retail and the service industry welcom( 
the budget that has been brought forward by the govern 
ment. I do not think anyone is under any illusion that it i 
going to do everything that is necessary to spur invest 
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1ent, but it is certainly going to provide more confidence 
» some of the employers we have to deal with, some of 
ye ones in the medium range and small industries that 
jay need some support in interest rates. It is going to 
rovide more consumer dollars above all, and more con- 
umer dollars will mean that there will be jobs created in a 
ot of those retail industries, jobs created that are necessary 
nd jobs held that will be necessary. 
Certainly any reduction in the budget and any loss of 
ybs that would be involved in the health care or other 
hdustries will be consumer dollars that are not available in 
1e service industry. So from the point of view that we 
Bet the consumer across the cash register, and that is 
there the dollars are spent in most families, that is where 
ie effect is going to occur on our people. We welcome at 
sast the effort by the government to not reduce, to not cut 
ack, whether it be jobs or in dollars, for the purposes of 
omehow reducing the debt. 
I invite any questions you might have. 
040 
Mr Kwinter: Thank you very much, Mr Collins. I 
vas interested to hear some of your comments, and I have 
similar comments from other labour representatives. 
ne of the major thrusts that they complain about is the 
‘igh dollar, saying that it is making us uncompetitive. It 
ounds reasonable, but the other day I was listening to one 
f the presenters and it seemed to me that—who is to say 
vhat the value of that dollar should be? In fact, labour is 
ying: “If we have a 20% subsidy, we can compete. If you 
ut on a level playing field, we can’t.” I know you are going 
9 say that is not true, but could you comment on this? 

In 1971, exactly 20 years ago today, the Canadian dollar 
as at $1.01. Unemployment in Ontario was at 5.4%. We 
xported $17 billion worth of products and imported $15 
illion worth of products. So we had a trade surplus, we had 
ery low unemployment, interest rates were quite low and 
e dollar was at a premium. How do you respond to that? 


Mr Collins: There are a lot of factors that have hap- 
vened since 1971. I think you cannot address or attack 
vithout discussing the tax situation at that time; without 
liscussing the trade situation at that time; without discuss- 
ng, in particular, many of the protections that were in 
jlace at that time to protect some of the industries and 
wowth of industries in this province—and a larger tax 
vase and based upon a lower unemployment. I think you 
\ave to take all of those into consideration. 

I do not think we want to say, in itself, that a high dollar is 
roing to address all the problems that are confronting this 
‘overnment or this economy, but it is one of them. To be 
pecific to our industry, the retail industry, it is certainly 
yne where we are sending those dollars across the border 
imply by the fact that we have the dollar where it is. 

We are not talking about a country in which we are 
etting the dollar float to the other currencies. We are talking 
ibout a managed dollar. We are talking about one directed 
»y government policy and the Bank of Canada, which is 
ittificially set for whatever reasons of economic policy the 
ederal government has. 
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Can I account for what happened in 1971? I would say 
we had a nation in 1971, as well, in which there was a lot 
more confidence in the economy, in which we had some 
faith in some of our federal institutions, and I think every- 
body was very much in a growth mode at that point in time. 

I think the federal government policies have dramati- 
cally affected, since that time, the confidence in our economy, 
the confidence of our employers and the confidence of our 
workers. I think that will account for much of the change 
that has occurred since 1971. 


Mr Kwinter: I would like to correct you. The interest 
rates are controlled by the government, not the dollar. The 
dollar is on the market and it is what people will pay for it. 
The government can support it a little bit if it feels it is 
dropping, but cannot really control the price of the dollar. 
All the government can do is keep the interest rates where 
they are, and that is what I want to talk to you about. 

Interest rates have been falling steadily over the last 
several months, and most economists maintain that the 
reason our dollar is so high is because our interest rates 
were so high. Because people wanted to invest in Canada 
to get that rate of return, they had to buy Canadian dollars, 
which was keeping the value of the dollar up. We have a 
situation where the interest rates have been dropping rather 
dramatically over the last several months and the dollar 
has been rising. Do you have any explanation for that? 


Mr Collins: No, I do not. 


Mr Phillips: I was surprised that someone represent- 
ing a major labour organization comes in and praises the 
budget that calls for the level of unemployment we are 
going to see over the next two to three years. I was curious 
about why you would not have commented on the fact that 
a year ago Ontario had the lowest unemployment rate in 
the country, where now four provinces are better than ours. 

My question really is this. I think one of the challenges 
for the labour movement is going to be that first you, I think 
officially, support the NDP, the government, even with funds. 
You have a vested interest in them getting and staying 
elected. But you also represent your members, and there 
may be examples where those two are kind of incompati- 
ble. Certainly as I look at the budget, my concern is about 
job creation, economic activity, the thing that you have 
talked about of the employers being in an environment 
where they are going to create more jobs for your members. 

I realize that at this stage, you congratulate the govern- 
ment. What happens when there is a conflict between the 
interests of your members and the government, particularly 
around the job creation area? How will you reconcile that? 


Mr Collins: If there is a conflict, we will of course 
address it. Whether we are affiliated with the New Demo- 
cratic Party or not, we have never been quiet about ad- 
dressing our concerns on behalf of our members on any 
particular subject, so I do not fear that will occur. 

Yes, we are concerned about unemployment. I think 
the consensus of the labour leadership is that we know 
where the unemployment is coming from and we are try- 
ing to get some of those federal government policies 
turned around, and the free trade agreement, so that we can 
help the situation. 
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I guess the provincial government could go into greater 
debt; it could do all kinds of things to promote jobs. I think 
you have to take a reasonable course, and I think they have 
taken one to support at least the existing jobs in some of 
the health care industries and so on that we have—that 
there are not going to be cutbacks, which we know will 
result in some loss of jobs, whatever that is, and some loss 
of consumer dollars. I think there are forces, because of the 
free trade agreement in place, that are drawing so many 
jobs so quickly from the economy of Ontario that it is not 
likely, unless that policy is reversed, that we are not going 
to see a continued drain on the jobs in Ontario. 


Mr Phillips: Did you have any criticism of the budget 
at all? 


The Chair: Excuse me, I have to go on. 


Mr Carr: Thank you very much for your presentation. I 
appreciate your coming here this morning. I, like you, am 
concerned about high interest rates. I have a family, and in 
case some of you did not notice, those three gorgeous little 
children who came back in just a few moments ago are my 
kids. In the early 1980s when our friend Mr Trudeau was 
Prime Minister, I renewed a mortgage at 21%. So if we 
think they are high now, we can remember what they were 
like during that period of time. 

As you know, the big problem we have with a lot of 
the public expenditure right now is the interest on the debt 
alone. We have been here about two hours, I guess; since 9 
o’clock, and we are coming up on 11 o’clock. In those two 
hours, we will spend—it has been estimated conserva- 
tively at anywhere from $800,000 to $1 million an hour, 
24 hours a day, seven days a week, 365 days a year, not to 
pay for social programs, health care, the environment, but 
just to pay the interest on the provincial debt alone. That is 
$13,000 a minute. As you know, being in the retail business, 
businesses cannot do that. Those that try to overextend 
themselves and do that end up like Robert Campeau. They 
go out of business. Businesses cannot do it; families can- 
not do it. I cannot go out and get a mortgage. But when it 
comes to governments, they can, because what they do is 
they pass the deficit on to their children. 

My question to you is this: What do you say to those 
people—and some of them may be people in your 
unions—who say spending $13,000 a minute just to pay 
the interest on the provincial debt alone is a total and abso- 
lute waste of money? 


Mr Collins: Well, I think I say to them something 
they already know, in the same fashion that you have 
talked about. You have a young family, so you go out and 
get a mortgage on a house and you prepare for an invest- 
ment for the future. You pay tremendous amounts of inter- 
est on that mortgage for the purpose of having security in 
the long run, having the security of your family and having 
them looked after. That is the same approach the govern- 
ment is taking. We are at a bad time. We are planning for 
the future and not just today. And that is the purpose, as I 
understand it, of the budget: to get us over some of that 
period of time. That is how I would respond to my members. 

My members understand that fundamentally, because 
they know the value that the programs in health and educa- 


tion have been to their families, and they know they do n 
want to give those up. They feel, in the long run, that th 
is the best approach at this point in time. I think beyor 
that, statistically, if I had to show them that, they woul 
see that the amount paid towards debt in this province 
much lower than it is in many others in terms of percen 
age. I think my members understand that, and they unde 
stand fundamentally, that if they do not have a job at a 
because there are no consumer dollars out there, that drai 
is going to occur on all of them. 
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Mr Carr: That is right. My wife, who is also her 
might have wanted to get a home in Rosedale or a beaut 
ful place in Oakville, but we could not do it. We knew w 
had to get something that was within reason, that we coul 
pay back, and that is what we are saying is happening. Yo 
do not overextend yourself. You get something you ca 
afford. And this budget—you cannot afford it. 

Specifically for your workers—and Mr Phillip 
touched on the point of your responsibility being to you 
members, not to support this government. There are thos 
who would say instead of spending $700,000 for a prc 
gram that will buy infrastructure to put roads in communi 
ties, or whatever officials in Toronto will decide, if yo 
really wanted to help your workers what you should b 
doing is pushing, for example, for a cut in the retail pro 
vincial sales tax. As you know, under the Liberals it wer 
from 7% to 8%. That cost $1 billion to consumers, that 19 
increase. It could have been done, to reduce that, to spu 
investment in your particular industry. 

As you know, we had a chap in when your group mad 
a presentation before the standing committee on adminis 
tration of justice on Sunday shopping, and he said they ar 
going across the border for three things. They are goin; 
across for booze, cigarettes and gas, all of which are in 
creased in this last budget and for all of which the bigges 
factor in there is tax increases. It is the taxes on thos 
things that are making them uncompetitive. 

My question to you is, if you were really representin; 
your particular workers, why would you not be advocatins 
a reduction in sales tax that would help your particula 
workers, rather than coming here and supporting a govern 
ment which is putting money into other programs whicl 
really will not help your workers? 


Mr Collins: Without playing my own membershi 
against each other, those infrastructures will be serviced bj 
my cafeteria trucks, by my vending trucks, by all thos¢ 
other people in our industries that we represent. Anywhere 
that there are people who are going to work, it is going t¢ 
affect our people, whether it be in retail or whether it be it 
trucking or warehousing or in service: in cafeterias, hotels 
restaurants. So we are served by that notion in any event. 

A reduction in sales tax is a noble concept, I think, anc 
one that we would certainly support in times when it was 
beneficial to do so. But that would again mean a reductior 
in the revenues of the province and it would mean a reduc: 
tion in jobs. They are directly related. So whether they 
were our jobs or somebody else’s, if the guy down the 
street does not have a job because of a reduction in sales 
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i he is not spending the money, we are not going to 
4 the benefit of that, because they are not going to be 
‘Mr B. Ward: Mr Kwinter mentioned 20 years 2go, 
¥71, about the economic times during that era. I would 
se to go back 60 years, to 1931, when we had little or no 
eral debt, the federal government was running balanced 
surplus budgets and yet we were at the beginning of the 
yest depression that we have ever experienced in Canada. 
) it is very hard to relate different eras. 
“This is 1991. I would like to look to the future, and that 
what our governmient is trying to do. We have had some 
iticism from groups lately that are expoundimg the vir- 
of a balanced budget during these tough times. From 
ae ive, to balance the budget. $9.7 billion would 
to be taken out of the Ontario economy during these 
wagh recessionary times. I know [I am not an economist 
i I do not think you are, but from layman’s terms. what 
) you think would happen if we withdrew that amount of 
syenue from the economy during these times? 
Mr Collins: I can speak only m terms of our industry. 
sre would be some major players m the mdustry go 
fer. It would be as simple as that. I mean. there would 
= thousands of jobs lost im the service industries. Some of 
puld not be able to support without that level of retail 
ales that they need to project ahead and move ahead. 
It is an obvious sort of thing that i takes money to run 
economy. It takes money im the economy. It needs con- 
mers. Particularly im our industries, we need consumers. 
Nhe more money that cam be spent on items other than the 
jsolute necessities, the more that will spur on the demand 
ir consumer products and the production and the ware- 
yusing and everything that goes with that So I would say 
at this point in time it would be disastrous for this 
wince, knowing what we already know about the loss of 
ibs to free trade. 
Mr B. Ward: One other question. and it is not really 2 
igctary item. Our government is atiempting to develop 
ew partnerships between labour. busimess and govern- 
ent, working together for the betterment of the province. 
We think that is the way to go im the future. k works m 
ssmany; it should work im Ontario, and m Canada for 
: matter. Do you think that goal is achievable, or do you 
mk that we are off base? 
Mr Collins: Certainly it is achievable, and | thimk we 
e already seeing the signs of i. Without getting mto 2 lot 
Mf details, our union is currently participating m some of 
training moneys that have been available with some 
“anadiz ies. in Ault’s im the Labatt's organization, 
0 try to upgrade skills and do sorts of things to protect the 
Mie-fETIr imterests of those jobs and those members. | 
hink you will see 2 lot more of that as the government Drimgs 
hes patties together, because the co-operative aspect of if 
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province. So I think, yes, those companies that intend to 
stay here and intend to work with the Ontario workers and 
the Ontario government will spend a lot more time in these 
co-operative ventures. 

Mr Christopherson: | want to thank you very much for 
your presentation. It was very enjoyable, very thorough. 

You talked about consumer confidence. I would like to 
just focus on that a bit. Before I do that, I would like to 
also mention that I found i mteresting that Mr Phillips 
wanted to talk about political contributions from the labour 
movement to the NDP when it is well known about the 
political contributions by banks and the insurance compa- 
mies and other major mterests m the economy and their 
contributions to the other two major parties. 

Anyway, My question to you is, you have talked about 
the fact that this budget is a bit of a consumer confidence- 
builder and that helps your membership, because it means 
that there are dollars out there, and you are ceriaimly not 
alone. James Frank. chief economist for the Conference 
Board of Canada, has agreed that it is a comfidence-Duilder 
with regard to consumers. 

In light of the first piece of legislation we passed, 
which prevented provincial sales tax from bemg put on the 
GST and keeping about $500 million im the hands of Ontario 
consumers, do you believe, since your people are the end 
recipients of that economic activity, that that $500 million 
kept im the pockets of consumers during this recession was 
a good economic move im terms of maintaming jobs im the 
economy and providing some economic stimulation? 

Mr Collins: You can directly translate that imto sales 
dollars somewhere, and sales dollars will meam jobs and 
security. So, yes, there is n0 question. 

Mr Jamison: This could take off om what Mr Ward 
had said. Certainly it has been a major effort om the part of 
this government to try to promote, where we can, the idea 
of partnerships im the future m areas where labour and 
business cam work together, although, agaim, over the bud- 
get we scem to be hearing totally different views. I will 
give you am example and I will ask you how you would 
feel about this. 

Just two days ago we were listening to the chamber of 
commerce from London and they wanted a balanced bud- 
get this year. They wanted restraint m spendimg to a very 
large degree and indicated that a 10% cut across the board 
im every ministry and m every area was what they would 
like to see. That would amount to about $5.2 billion. How 
would you feel about that if the govermment were to go m 
that direction? 

Mr Collins: I would suspect im that case that chamber 
of commerce would not have to worry about some of its 
members very shortly thereafter, and particularly its mde- 
pendent members. They are dependent upom consumer 
dollars, and employees of the govermment have consumer 
dollars. I know enough about London to know that—i 
have lived there and I have worked there for mamy years— 
so I know also that there are a mumber of mdependent 
businesses that expressed even af this pomt m ume how 
they will survive through the next six months or so without 
increased sales. So I would say to you, I think they have 
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got the absolute wrong approach in terms of consumer 
dollars and in terms of their businesses. 
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The ones that will survive it—and there are those that 
propose it—will be the big ones. The big ones will survive 
off the money they have in New York or in Washington or 
Chicago or wherever, in the dollars they have to invest. Of 
course, their long-term goal is that if you put enough of the 
independents out of business then you are going to pick up 
their volume and their sales and that will be your profit and 
your dollars. We have dealt for a long time with too many 
large corporations to know that that is exactly the game plan. 
If you can squeeze out everybody else, then the bigger 
corporate entities will take over. In some, I would suspect 
in the chamber of commerce, that is in their interest. 


The Chair: I would like to thank you, Mr Collins, for 
appearing before this committee. 


STEPHEN HERSHEY 


The Chair: Mr Hershey is the next presenter. Would 
you come forward, please. Are you representing yourself? 


Mr Hershey: Myself. 


The Chair: Okay. You have 15 minutes, and I would 
like to welcome you here to the standing committee on 
finance and economic affairs on this budget review. In that 
15-minute period, you can keep some time at the end for 
the three parties to ask questions on your presentation. You 
may begin. 

Mr Hershey: Thank you very much. I appreciate the 
Opportunity to appear before you. I am a United Church 
minister, until recently serving a small rural church outside 
of Simcoe, Ontario. I come also with a background as one 
who had some things to do with the forming of a food 
bank in Simcoe. Until the end of June, I served as the chair 
of the Haldimand-Norfolk Committee to End Violence 
Against Women, and presently I am serving as the supervi- 
' sor of a program focused on street youth in Hamilton, a 
drop-in program that attempts to provide resources to peo- 
ple who find themselves literally living on the street. 

Therefore, I come with a very specific kind of perspec- 
tive, and it is a perspective that I find supported in the 
comments of John Kenneth Galbraith, who I anticipate has 
been oft quoted in the conversations about the budget, but 
again to review his introductory remarks in the article as it 
was reprinted in the Globe at the end of May: 

“It is truly remarkable to encounter an issue of major 
popular concern and discover that almost everyone agrees 
on how to respond to it. That issue is the recession and 
what to do about it. The response by all levels of govern- 
ment is an array of measures designed to make it worse. 
With the notable exception of the province of Ontario, 
governments everywhere are tightening budgets, curtailing 
services, reducing payrolls, furloughing workers or prom- 
ising to do so. Individuals immediately affected, needless 
to say, have their spending and resulting support to the 
economy promptly reduced. Many, under threat of unem- 
ployment, are impelled to retrench. So are those receiving 
welfare and other payments not being curtailed or threat- 
ened with curtailment.” 
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There are essentially two comments that I wanted t 
make in response to the proposed budget. The first com 
ment related to the kind of media fanfare that accompanie 
the recognition of the size of the deficit. I was greatl 
concemed that the size of that deficit was being identifie 
but not the aspects of that deficit, not the realization tha 
tax revenues are decreased, as we know by the recession 
without the realization that federal revenue to the province 
was being decreased, and also the incredible increase i 
costs of social assistance as people moved first on to th 
unemployment rolls and then to social assistance rolls. Th 
costs both to the municipalities and to the province wer 
skyrocketing. I was, as you might imagine, greatly con 
cemed with the federal budget direction of capping pay 
ments, certainly to the province of Ontario. Withi 
Haldimand-Norfolk there certainly is no exception there 
Mr Jamison, I suspect, would confirm, in probably mor 
detail than I, the size of the increase that has been going ou 
in social assistance. That is the focus of my first comment. 

The second comment relates to those whom we term t 
be “marginalized.” Those who are marginalized are thos 
who, through a variety of circumstance, do not participat 
in the mainstream of our society, even of our communities 
The ones we are talking about are those who are victims o: 
abuse, be it sexual abuse, physical abuse, emotional abuse 
be it abuse that has happened as children or abuse that ha: 
happened as they have come into adult life. But it, none 
the less, is abuse which within a person’s psychology car 
create a sense of being a victim and, as victims, unable 
unwilling to speak out on their own behalf. 

I would want to identify further groupings within those 
who are unable to speak: those who suffer from psychiatric 
disorders who, because of previous governmental deci- 
sions, are not able to live in the kind of structured environ- 
ment they need, but rather are sent to the street with thei 
bottle of medicine and told, “Take one every day,” but, by 
virtue of their disorder, are not always able to provide their 
own support to themselves. 

We need to look at further groups, in which we might 
include those who are physically brain-damaged who, 
through no fault of their own, through a variety of acci- 
dents, find themselves with skills but not always just the 
correct skills to fit into the kinds of systems that we estab- 
lish for education, for job training and so on. 

Further are those who are developmentally delayed, 
what we formerly called the mentally retarded, and again 
the kinds of needs that they have and the ways in which 
they do not fit into the mainstream. 

So to me it was critically important that in this budget 
proposal, as it was presented to the Legislature in April, 
not only were increases being given to the whole social 
assistance area, increases in excess of merely the rate of 
inflation—because anyone who has had any involvement 
with the social assistance field will know that the present 
rates are far below any kind of need level—but also that 
money was being put into, as one said, “Putting the Transi- 
tions report of the Social Assistance Review Committee 
back on track, recognizing and establishing that the system 
doesn’t quite fit in a lot of ways, that there are a whole variety 
of people who don’t quite fit into the sorts of definitions 
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ye make and the very broad sorts of systemic brush strokes 
h which we try to establish our assistance programs.” 

So to me it was critically important, as I say, that the 
overnment was willing to respond to fight the recession, 
) make that very conscious and, I would say, courageous 
hoice rather than merely fighting the deficit. It is in these 
wo areas that I would offer my comments in support of 
ae budget as it was proposed. 

Mr Carr: Thank you very much for your presentation. 
% you know, one of the concerns that has been leveled 
gainst this government is that there have been no controls 
h terms of the spending, and there have been examples. 
i may have heard about the chairman of TVOntario, 































ho has nine TVs in his office and a chauffeur at $51,000. 
They spent $2,000 to send a Japanese businessman down 
) a Blue Jays game. Zanana Akande spent $54,000 for new 
arpets in her office. A lot of people are saying that rather 
han moaning and pointing to other levels of government 
bout transfer payments you should look at your own 
,ouse and see where the spending is going and where you 
4 eliminate abuses. 

| What do you say to those people who say that instead of 
‘omplaining about what the federal government is doing 
ir the municipal government, you should get your own 
\ouse in order and start to get rid of some of these abuses 
hat have been laid out? What do you say to those people? 
Mr Hershey: I do not want to sound flip, but I would 
gree, we all need to have our house in order. It was sug- 
vested to me that I could spend time on what has happened 
f the federal level, but it seemed to me that that was 
nappropriate. 

Mr Carr: It is. 

Mr Hershey: The reality is, this is the situation in 
vhich we are living, and my response is that then we 
espond to it. It was within the context of the capping of 
ransfer payments that the budget was devised and de- 
igned in trying to respond to that reality. Yes, one of the 
sonsequences is an increased deficit, but none the less it 
loes not remove the requirement that we respond to the 
ndividual needs of our communities. 

Mr Jamison: Your presentation was very enlightening 
yn the social side of things. I think it is very important that 
ill of us as politicians here listening to the public at large 
inderstand the type of devastation going on, not just with 
»eople being laid off but the added pressures that are on all 
of our identifiable social groups that are there to try to 
issist. I wonder if you can expand for a moment and en- 
ighten all of us here to the need that is ongoing and devel- 
yping in probably all of our communities, in what you can 
ut down in a number of words, in your experience, the 
‘ffect on people’s everyday lives this recession has caused. 
(110 

Mr Hershey: Certainly one of the areas in which I 
‘an provide a broad response is in terms of the food bank, 
3imcoe’s Caring Cupboard, that was established this 
pring in the community of Simcoe. It was anticipated that 
his food bank would be responding to something in the 
order of 25 requests a week. The food bank was devised out 
of three churches coming together and wanting to provide 
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a co-ordinated response. On the very first day we opened 
we had 29 families coming to us and the numbers contin- 
ued to escalate, so that by the end of 9 or 10 weeks of 
operation we had responded to 400 families, substantially 
higher than our expectations. The expectations were not un- 
real, they were based on the experience of the three churches. 

Within our experience of those families, we discovered 
on our second day the need to have a box of Kleenex 
sitting on the desk as people came into the Cupboard be- 
cause of people’s sense of embarrassment. They were 
brought up as children that you take care of yourself, you 
take care of your family and it is your job, in a privatized 
kind of way, to respond to the needs. They found them- 
selves not able to respond and so were coming to us for an 
emergency supply of groceries. 

More recently in my work in Hamilton with the street 
youth, one would anticipate that the social assistance system 
was somehow to be a co-operative kind of system, that 
somehow it was put in place to enable people to provide 
for their own means by the issuing of a cheque each 
month. One fellow with whom I have contact— 


The Chair: I am sorry, I am going to have to cut you 
short on that answer and go to Mr Kwinter for a couple of 
minutes. 


Mr Kwinter: Mr Hershey, you talked about your in- 
volvement in the food banks in Simcoe. I would like to 
read a quote from someone who is also involved in food 
banks and get your comment. This is from Gerard Kennedy, 
who runs the Daily Bread Food Bank in Toronto. He says— 
this is his quote, by the way—“This budget ignores the poor 
entirely. There is about $12 per person per month possible 
extra for people on social assistance, so the word for food 
banks is not very encouraging.” Is your reaction the same? 


Mr Hershey: I would not be quite so negative as Mr 
Kennedy. If I were to be given my biggest druther, my 
druther would be that substantially more would have hap- 
pened. But I recognize also that we live in a reality in 
which there is a whole list of conflicting demands that 
require us to negotiate how we respond to a variety of 
situations. In one respect I would say food banks were 
given more work to do, but I would also want to acknowl- 
edge that the causes for that are more than merely within 
the mandate of a provincial government. I would also say 
that what could be done was done, again, given the list of 
conflicting demands. 


The Chair: I would like to thank you for appearing 
before this committee. 


BRANTFORD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The Chair: The next group is the Brantford Chamber 
of Commerce. Would they come forward, please? I would 
like to welcome you here before the standing committee 
on finance and economic affairs on the budget review. You 
have one half-hour for your presentation. You can leave 
some time near the end of your presentation for a question- 
and-answer period on your brief from the three parties. If 
you would identify yourself for the purposes of Hansard, 
and you may begin your presentation. 
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Mr Bateson: Thank you. My name is Terry Bateson. I 
am the treasurer of the local chamber. I guess my com- 
ments today are from the membership of the chamber, 
which is largely business-related. We are a group of small 
businessmen, and in some cases large businesses, in the 
Brantford area who have concerns essentially about the 
effect of this budget on business. But it goes beyond that, 
obviously, because what is good for the people is good for 
business, and what is good for business is good for the 
people, I guess. Based on that I have a few issues I would 
like to—I am not really speaking to the individual items in 
the budget itself, but more the overall effect of this deficit. 
Brad and I have already squared off on this subject, he has 
his opinions and I have mine. I guess I have my— 


Mr B. Ward: We agreed to disagree. 


Mr Bateson: We agreed to disagree. So, I have my 
day in court here. Anyway, the biggest concern the chamber 
members have is the quantum of this deficit; $9.7 billion is 
a considerable quantum and I hear tell recently that this 
$9.7 billion may be a pipedream, that in fact it is probably 
going to be worse than that. 

Obviously the government spending into a deficit of 
this magnitude is going to have an effect on the economy 
of Ontario. Obviously this spending has to put upward 
pressure on interest rates. I believe the marketplace is al- 
ready feeling that upward pressure. What I read says that 
interest rates are headed upward in the short term and I 
suspect this government has contributed to some degree to 
that. Because of higher interest rates, or the potential for 
higher interest rates, we have also got to consider the effect 
that may have on inflation and that it will fuel inflation and 
will contribute to this recession. 

Inflation, the federal government—and I do not mean 
to quote them in front of you—but we are talking nation- 
ally of an inflation rate of somewhere around 3%. That is a 
target. Whether we achieve it or not is another question but 
I say to you that this budget by itself is having a negative 
effect on that attempt to rein in inflation. 

By virtue of creating this deficit, it has to be addressed 
at some point whether we are talking about the deficit 
itself or the interest on the deficit that will have to be 
added to the bill next year. No matter how you cut the 
mustard, ladies and gentlemen, you are going to have to 
increase taxes somewhere down the road with this spend- 
ing. You have to in order to offset the debt that is being 
created. I understand the bulk of this debt is being created 
essentially through continued social spending. I do not 
know that the budget in itself said that X amount of money 
was going to be spent on programs, and certainly this was 
not $9.7 billion of new money being spent on new pro- 
grams. I believe the $9.7 billion merely came through the 
increases in the existing programs or the cost of adminis- 
tering existing programs. 
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A great deal of this, of course, is social assistance 
which in a recession obviously has to increase. But if we 
talk about further increases in taxes, I suggest that the 
main beneficiaries of this budget are going to end up being 
the merchants of Buffalo and not the citizens of Ontario. 


Furthermore, again from a business standpoint, if we ha 
higher taxes and if we have higher inflation, it certainly 
going to cause us to be less competitive in world marke 
which is where our business people have to compete. 

I can also suggest that this method of handling 
nances, and by that I mean the statement that the NI 
government is “going to spend its way out of this rece 
sion”—and I will wrap quotation marks around that phra 
because it was used—I think it has been proven in wot 
history that spending your way out of a recession does n 
work. I point to Sweden, I point to Britain and I point 
France as examples of governments that have tried tt 
type of program to spend their way out of a recession. It h 
not worked before and I do not think Ontario is any diffe 
ent. It is going to have essentially the same effect here. 

There is, incidentally, in trying to get a grip on tl 
budget’s attempt to assist business—I am not familiar wi 
the exact numbers—included in the provincial program ; 
assistance program to struggling businesses. But it w 
noted, and I am speaking again on behalf of our membe1 
that to qualify for this I believe you had to have sales 
excess of $10 million. The number may be wrong, but 
was certainly a fairly large number and you also had 
have at least 50 employees before you qualified. I a 
quoting directly from some of our members when I s: 
that the feeling now is that the NDP government is det 
nitely in favour of labour, as long as it is large and it 
organized. I am quoting from several people on that issue 

The deficit, furthermore—we are talking $9.7 billion 
the current year; we are talking a similar number next ye 
and a similar number following and I understand that t 
the time we are all finished there is going to be an accum: 
lative deficit of around $50 billion in this province. That 
about five times the present number. I find that the me 
numbers are staggering to a business person who has | 
balance revenues and expenses. You do not stick around fi 
very long if you do not. Basically, the deficit that is goir 
to be in place when we are finished with this program hé 
to be borne by somebody. We are taxing future generatior 
and I do not see that as being healthy economically. 

Last, there has been talk of this deficit attempting | 
assist with job creation. The jobs being created, in m 
mind, are the types of jobs that—and I call them phantoi 
jobs—are created and government-funded and they a1 
only jobs as long as the government funding remains. A 
soon as you withdraw the funding the jobs evaporate. B 
that, I am talking about the proliferation of organization 
even out at Brantford, that are attempting to help and it. 
all by government funding. I say “attempting to helt 
whatever element of society, but there is certainly a lot ¢ 
money being spent creating jobs that will not be here onc 
the funding dries up and I will just leave it at that. That» 
essentially the extent of my comments and I will try t 
answer any questions. 

Mr B. Ward: It is a pleasure to have you before v 
and to express the views of the chamber of commerce. W 
have had meetings in the past and I look forward to havin 
more in the future, particularly the parliamentary assistar 
for the Ministry of Industry, Trade and Technology, Nort 
Jamison, whom you also will get to know in the very nez 
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ature, the parliamentary assistant for small business and 
idustry. We look forward to working with you, not only 
or encouraging investment in the areas of Simcoe-Brant- 
ord, but overall. 

Brantford has received a large portion of government 
unding or government revenue over the years. In fact, 
me people say there is an overreliance on the city of 
srantford to count on either the federal or provincial gov- 
mment. It always seems to be the pot of gold at the end of 
ye rainbow. Is it the position of the chamber of commerce 
epresenting Brantford and area that government funding 
f the extension of Highway 403, which will cost $72 
jillion over the next four or five years, the $800,000 for 
* sound barriers that will be presently constructed, the 
4.6 million from the anti-recession package, which pri- 
narily went to private sector contractors—I think of 
shaver Construction, that received the contract to recon- 
truct Huron Street as a specific example—as well as re- 
ecient of the boilers at St Joseph’s Hospital, which is 
lways attempting to fund-raise in the city of Brantford for 
dditions etc, to better the health care service in the city, is 
he Chamber of Commerce representing Brantford and 
rea opposed to that type of expenditure? During these 
ough times, should we be looking at cutting that aspect? 


Mr Bateson: I am going to speak personally for a 
oment. You talk about that kind of expenditure. Let’s face 
, the government is a spender and a dispenser of services 
nd owes its existence to the need to provide services. This 
ommunity needs services the same as any other commu- 
ity and if anything, the Highway 403 extension is long 
verdue. I do not necessarily care what political party is in 
sower; I say that is a service to this community and it is 
1eeded and therefore the money should be spent, when 
‘ou keep in mind that this community in the past has not 
een on the receiving end of a great deal of government 
favour. It has not when you look at some communities, and 
will speak specifically of Sudbury and the favour it got 
rom the federal government and Kingston and the favour 
t got from the provincial government. 


| Mr Stockwell: Kapuskasing. 


Mr Bateson: We can go on and on about the commu- 
tities that received a real shot in the arm. I am talking 
bout a real shot in the arm. The Revenue Canada office in 
sudbury, look what it did to the community. There has 
1ever been anything like that happening in Brantford. 

ere is money being spent on Highway 403; it is very 
lice. There was as gift to Communications, thank you very 
nuch; we do get some of it. I just say to you that govern- 
nents can, and by themselves, give communities an enor- 
nous shot in the arm by doing things like bringing the 
ommunications department to Brantford in 1995. 
Mr B. Ward: Constructing a new building. 
Mr Bateson: Yes, all those things we are grateful for, 
yut on the other hand we talk about budgeted deficits. The 
noney has to be spent responsibly. You cannot just throw 
noney at things in an attempt to solve the problems. 

Mr B. Ward: By co-operating, like business, labour 
ind government learning to work together locally, provin- 
sially and nationally, I think we can be more effective as 
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government, rather than having all the groups fighting 
among each other. That is encouraging. 

Mr Bateson: I hear that phrase and I see it quite a lot 
these days, co-operation between those three groups. It is 


not there yet, but ideally it will happen and if it does, God 
bless us all. 


Mr B. Ward: My last question is a non-budgetary item: 
the issue of Sunday shopping. I believe the chamber of com- 
merce locally has been opposed to it. Has that changed? 


Mr Bateson: No, it has not. 

Mr B. Ward: And the retailers have stuck together? 

Mr Bateson: It is still essentially opposed to Sunday 
shopping. 

Mr B. Ward: Okay, thank you. 


Mr Phillips: Just a comment before the question. You 
indicate some concern about the $9.7-billion deficit. We 
heard yesterday, from no less an authority than the parlia- 
mentary assistant to the Treasurer himself, that things are 
right on track, that you should not worry about it and that 
it is the maximum deficit. I hope he is right. 

I think the numbers may be even more troublesome to 
you than you are aware of because you said “spending our 
way out of recession.” Our concern is not only spending 
during a recession but, when the recession is over, deficits 
ad infinitum. The deficit never gets below $6 billion or $7 
billion. By the way, in three years it assumes $5 billion of 
new taxes just to get to that deficit of $7.5 billion. I do not 
want to alarm the chamber any more than it perhaps al- 
ready is, but I think the numbers may be mildly worse than 
you think. That is our concern, just what kind of economic 
environment we are creating where we can attract individ- 
uals to create jobs. 

We have heard conflicting evidence. We have heard: 
“The recession is now over. We’re well on the way to 
economic recovery, and stop worrying.” You are pretty 
close to the situation. How buoyant is that recovery, and 
will this budget help in that recovery or will it slow the 
recovery down? 
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Mr Bateson: I have already said that I think the budget 
by itself will have a negative impact on this recovery by virtue 
of what I have already said, and I will not repeat myself. 
You asked me, “Are there signs of recovery here?” I think 
there are signs that we may have seen the worst of it. Yes, 
there are some signs of a recovery. How long it is going to 
last is a serious question. The lost jobs we have witnessed 
in this community are not going to come back right away. 
It is going to be a slow, painful rise out of this recession. 

We at the chamber believe we are becoming less and 
less competitive. A lot of the jobs we have lost in this 
community are to Tennessee and the Carolinas and the 
like. We hear about their wage rates and their benefits 
costs. I will speak specifically about workmen’s compen- 
sation. That is becoming a serious issue. If we cannot com- 
pete with our neighbours, we are not going to be in the 
business very long. 

There will always be an economy in this province be- 
cause eight million people, or however many we have, are 
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not all going to up and move in the next period of time. We 
are here and it will be an economy of one kind or another, 
but we are going to lose our manufacturing jobs to our 
neighbours if we are not competitive and I do not know 
how you replace that. I am not an economist. 


Mrs Sullivan: The question I have really follows pre- 
cisely on the train of thought so far. One of the things we 
have had some great concern about on this budget is that 
there is a measure of lack of confidence being evidenced 
throughout the business community from financial ana- 
lysts and from people who are looking to business expan- 
sion or even to establishing business. What is being said is 
that this budget does not create the climate to attract new 
business investment in any way. We know that capital is 
fluid and that it can go anywhere in the world. What we do 
not see is any reason for it to be coming to Ontario. 

The other aspect of that question, of course, is the un- 
certainty that is being created for the business community: 
the immediate cancellation of the Ontario current cost ad- 
justment and the uncertainty surrounding environmental 
legislation where rules have changed midstream and so on, 
which are not specifically budgetary issues but have cer- 
tainly added to the investment climate that is problemati- 
cal. How do you see that kind of climate affecting 
long-term capital investment in Brantford? Do you see any 
signs of anything new coming on the horizon, or do you 
see this budget in any way helping or hindering capital 
investment in this area? 

Mr Bateson: That is a pretty broad question. I do not 
know that this budget by itself is having an impact. It is 
having an impact provincially, I think, and therefore by 
deduction it affects this community. I cannot speak of spe- 
cific issues there. 

I am sort of a consultant to business, so beyond my 
treasury role at the chamber I sort of have my ear close to 
the ground, if you will. I see evidence of businessmen who 
are relieved a little at the fact that the economy is not 
getting any worse, but I do not see them rushing out to 
make capital investment as you talk about. There is no one 
I know who is out borrowing money these days on the 
concept that this economy is turning around and that there 
is going to be a shortage of capacity in the near term. 
There is not. I think that lends credence to what I said 
earlier, that it is going to be a slow, painful recovery out of 
this recession. There is no business confidence out there, 
just none. 


Mr Kwinter: I would like to get your comment, Mr 
Bateson, on sort of an impression I have been getting dur- 
ing these hearings, that the government is saying it wants 
to have a partnership among business, labour and govern- 
ment. On the other hand a lot of the labour representation, 
a lot of the people representing social welfare organiza- 
tions, come forward and they see business as being the 
culprit, the enemy, the reason for a lot of their problems 
and that if it were not for the greed and the profits of 
businessmen and the wealthy, everything would be a lot 
better. How do you respond to that? 


Mr Bateson: Have we got an hour? 
The Chair: You have 20 seconds. 


Mr Bateson: There is a marketplace out there th 
prevents any individual from making a killing at anythin 
The marketplace is a great leveller. If an individual is prc 
fiteering today, he is probably not profiteering tomorror 
because there are five or six people who jumped on th 
same bandwagon. That is true of any industry. I witnes 
for instance, the video stores today. There is no one cor 
pany controlling that. 


The Chair: Excuse me, I have to go on to M 
Stockwell. Maybe he can ask the same question and us 
his seven minutes up. 


Mr Stockwell: No, I do not want the answer, actuall 
The previous deputant said there was a lot of focus on th 
$9.7-billion deficit and that concerned them. In a way 
concerns me as well. Just as a note that you could tak 
back to your chamber, the concern I have is the deficit. It : 
large. It is going to be cumbersome. I think it is irrespons 
ble, etc. The other things that are built into this budget- 
and I am not sure that you know them or your chambe 
knows them, but it is good that you would—the $8 billio 
in new taxes over the next four years. The $8 billion is 
significant amount to impact on the community and th 
province of Ontario. That is a lot of money. In my opinio 
it is going to have a negative effect on business, on al 
kinds of people. 

The $35-billion deficit that they will incur in the nex 
four years: People do not seem to understand that in th 
first 125 years of this province we incurred $35 billion i 
debt. In the next four years, under the socialists, we ar 
going to double that debt. The totally inflated growth num 
bers that they have included—which means that if they d 
not achieve these totally inflated growth numbers, I think 
is $3.5 billion the first and second years, then that mean 
either the taxes must go up or the deficit must rise abov 
what the projections are and they are already projectin; 
$35 billion more. 

Have you reviewed the budget to such a degree tha 
you have seen these kind of figures and, if so, if you coul 
comment on them, what kind of things are you hearin; 
from the private sector, the capital investors, the risk-takers 
the venture capitalists? What are you hearing from them an 
where are they going? Are they staying, are they biding thei 
time or are they fleeing? 


Mr Bateson: I think, to answer your last question 
most people are taking a wait-and-see attitude. I think, t 
some degree, this $9.7-billion deficit is an estimate. We 
have not seen a final accounting yet, although it is going t 
be there; that is a given. It just may be quite a bit larger. 
think most people are taking a wait-and-see attitude at th 
moment. There is not a mass migration, if you will, o 
businessmen. 

There is certainly disillusioned business out there. I ar 
going to go beyond this deficit. The disillusion currently i 
over the other items of legislation that are put on the table 
that are anti-business. I will just call them that outright 
anti-business. It is creating a climate in this province that is 
not very nice for people in business. I do not know how yot 
can resign your directorships fast enough in this province 
right now because of the liability. I do know I attended < 
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onference recently on how to insure myself against this 
otential liability, and I should not have to do that. 


Mr Stockwell: If this is adopted, if this mistake—it is 
ne big mistake in my opinion—if this big mistake is 
dopted and implemented over the next four years, what 
0 you believe the reaction of business will be? I person- 
lly think they are going to leave, frankly. Any risk capital 
3 going to leave simply because there are greener pastures 
lut there. What do you think? If this $9.7 billion, $35 
illion over four years, $8 billion in new taxes, etc, etc, is 
dopted, what do you see happening? 


Mr Bateson: When you say “a flight of capital,” I do 
ot think we will witness a flight of capital. I think you 
vill see that people will see better opportunities elsewhere 
nd what you will get is stagnation within this province. 
’eople cannot really just pull up and take a walk right now. 
“hey cannot do it because you would have to liquidate and 
‘ou would liquidate into the worst marketplace in the last 
0 years. So there is not going to be a flight of capital. I do 
\ot think you will see that. But I think the people who end 
ip having capital for one reason or another will probably put 
t somewhere else because the opportunities will be better. 









































Mr Carr: I had our friends in legislative research pre- 
yare what the interest payments will be on the provincial 
lebt; so it is non-partisan. They used the Treasury figures. 
This was done even before the downgrading of our credit 
ating. Just so you know, it is going to cost us by the end of 
he mandate $7.8 billion a year, or $583 million a month, 
3134 million a week, $19 million a day, $800,000 an hour 
ind $13,000 a minute. The government says, based on the 
evenues, that is manageable. As a business person looking 
it $13,000 a minute, 24 hours a day, seven days a week, 
1ot to pay for health care, not to pay for the environment, 
ust to pay the interest on the provincial debt alone, is it 
nanageable? 
1140 
Mr Bateson: I think the answer to your question is in 
he question itself, is it not? I mean, the numbers there— 
hey are staggering. The federal government has a bigger 
sroblem, but that is because of, I think, 30 years of bad 
nanagement. 
We in this province have had good management and 
how we are looking at bad management, and that is how I 
berceive it. I just hope that we have the visibility to see 
jJown the road and that this deficit thinking changes in the 
1ext budget, at least in the next budget. 


Mr Carr: One of the other things that I wanted to ask 
you about was the Agenda for the People. It was interest- 
ng; it was written August 18, 1990, almost a year ago. In 
t they said they were going to spend, over two years, $1.8 
yillion and that was going to include funding to 60% and 
all the social programs. Instead, over two years, instead of 
increased spending of $1.8 billion of course we have an 
$18-billion deficit. That was only one year ago, to show 
iow far they were out. 

A lot of people have said, “If you were going to do 
his, if you were going to run up the deficit, you at least 
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should have had the political courage to say it one year 
ago.” What would your comment be about that, about a 
government that one year ago did not tell us it was going 
to do it and now one year later instead of $1.8 billion we 
have an $18-billion deficit over two years? What do you 
say to the government? 

Mr Stockwell: You wouldn’t have voted for them. 

Mr Carr: Brad just lost a vote. 


Mr Bateson: Well done, Brad. I mean, what do you 
say? I think I have said it here for the last 30 minutes. I am 
opposed to this deficit financing. It is for all the wrong 
reasons and if you are going to spend the money you have 
to raise it. You have to pay as you go. 


Mr Christopherson: I thank you, Mr Bateson, for 
your presentation. I do not always agree, but I always 
enjoy the presentations of the chambers. They are always 
well thought out and very sincere. 

I find it curious and continue to find it curious that 
there are a lot of terms—today you used the term “stagger- 
ing” when talking about the deficit, and yet last week we 
saw in the news projections that the $30-billion deficit of 
the federal government, the annual deficit of their budget, 
will possibly be as much as $40 billion, which means that 
the miscalculation alone by the federal government is 
greater than the entire deficit that we have projected. I 
think it is important to note that right now our budget 
projections are dead on target. There is very little differ- 
ence between what we have projected and what the real 
numbers are right now. 

I know that chambers of commerce and other business 
groups have said, “We’ve opposed the federal government’s 
deficit spending in the past,” but I think it is fair to say that 
the volume of opposition by business is nothing like what 
we have seen here in Ontario. We hear a couple of little 
comments at the time a federal budget comes out, but we 
have seen demonstrations, we have seen fax machines 
sending out messages. The difference in volume alone, I 
think, says a heck of a story about some of business’s 
approach to this deficit and I, quite frankly, make the case, 
and make no bones about it, that I think some of it may be 
political and ideological as opposed to just being a fair 
objective analysis. Now, that is a biased approach. 

I would ask you a question, and I know you would like 
to comment on that. The question would be, the $0.5 bil- 
lion that we did not take out of the consumers’ pockets by 
putting the provincial sales tax on the GST, do you believe 
that had any kind of a positive effect on the economy— 
here in Brantford, I mean? 


Mr Bateson: No, I cannot say that. I do not think that 
the man on the street really is even aware of that account- 
ing function that is going on. All they know is that they go 
to buy something for $10, it ends up costing them $11.50, 
and they are angry. 

The Chair: I would like to thank you for appearing 
before this committee. 


The committee recessed at 1145. 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 


The committee resumed at 1302. 


CHRIS MEWHORT 


The Chair: The first person we have on the agenda this 
afternoon is Mr Chris Mewhort. Would you come forward, 
please? Welcome to the standing committee on finance and 
economics. You will have 15 minutes for your presenta- 
tion. Within that period try to leave some time at the end 
for questions by the three parties here. You may begin. 


Mr Mewhort: Thank you very much for giving me 
the opportunity to present my views on the Ontario budget. 
I am a small businessman. My gut may be large, but my 
business is small. I operate a bookkeeping service in 
Guelph. I do routine bookkeeping, year-ends, this sort of 
thing, for business clients, and I do a lot of income tax for 
individuals. 

That mix of clients has given me a real opportunity to 
look at some things in the Ontario economy and the Ontario 
budget. My conclusions, based upon a study of my clients’ 
records, are that poor people are much worse off than usu- 
ally portrayed and are not really being helped by the pres- 
ent budget. The main beneficiaries of the deficit are 
Ontario business people. 

I will present two examples from my files. I have a 
semi-client. She is a 30-year-old single parent. She has a 
two-year-old child, Stephanie, I believe. Her total income 
from all sources—her job, her family allowance and some 
social assistance—in 1990 was $4,038.35. That is it; total; 
kaput. She is surviving on charity of friends and relatives 
and food bank handouts, this sort of thing. 

I have to ask myself, why are she and her child on the 
edge of starvation all the time? It is not because she lacks 
skills or ambition. She is a secretary, she has a post-secondary 
diploma, she has excellent references, she has standing 
offers of jobs, she has got a really good work record and 
she wants to work. Child care; there is the problem. She 
just does not have anywhere to put the kid. She does not 
have ready cash to hire anyone to look after the kid, and 
she certainly has not been able to convince the government 
of Ontario that she deserves any subsidy. If she was suc- 
cessful in convincing the government that she deserves a 
subsidy, that really would not help her either. She would 
simply join a long list of approved applicants. 

What I say to that is, so much for this government’s 
boasting about what it was going to do for women and 
children. 

Meanwhile, we taxpayers and everyone in Ontario 
made quite an investment in her training and her potential 
and that is being wasted; her earning power is being 
wasted. She is doing nothing to increase consumer demand 
in Ontario. I am not ashamed to say that I would like 
everybody like that to come running to me with their 
money and spend a little bit on me, but if they do not have it, 
they cannot spend it. 

My second example is a 35-year-old guy, a single father. 
He is in university full-time, he has a 14-year-old daughter, 
he is the sole support, he is on social assistance, he runs a 


part-time job weekends, he gets family allowance. He ha 
$14,483.26. With this he manages to pay the rent, tuitior 
all his books, food and clothing for him and the child. 

What has the government of Ontario done for thi 
case? It raised his tuition. It seems that we can always stan 
there and slash university funding, simply because the long 
term results of that are not going to show up until after th 
next election. We drive more and more other people out o 
the province for higher education and technical training 
and we are chasing research and development out of On 
tario. That is just horrendous. It seems to me that the vi 
sion of this government hardly extends past next week. 

It seems to me that pronouncements about both th 
generosity and the abuse of our welfare system are mis 
placed. My clients who receive social assistance do no 
shop in the United States. They have no way of gettin; 
there if they wanted to. They spend all of their assistancs 
immediately, without saving any, purchasing goods anc 
services, primarily rent and food, from Ontario busines: 
people. Any provincial tax money or borrowed revenu 
Spent in support of these people is immediately recycle 
back into the local economy. 

I make the observation then that the provincial defici 
is primarily a subsidy of Ontario business people. We have 
already lost a couple of hundred thousand jobs during this 
recession. That is a couple of hundred thousan¢ 
paycheques that just are not there any more. That loss o} 
consumer spending is hurting us Ontario business people 
None of us like to lay people off when businesses gc 
broke. The owners are not wealthy and we are often not— 
the guy or the lady who loses her business, she has nc 
UIC, she has no nothing. She is worse off than the employ- 
ees who lose their jobs. 

These paycheques that are not there; that is consumer 
spending. That is what we businessmen live on. The bud- 
get was borrowing money to inject into the economy. That 
is money that is going to come to us. My business clients 
struggle and scrounge for every nickel, and none of them 
refuse to sell any goods or services in exchange for money 
that has been generated somehow by deficit spending. 

I do, however, see major flaws in the way the deficit was 
spent. That money is like whitewashing a fence in a high 
wind. It was spread very thinly over a very large area. The 
Ontario business people have discussed for years the need 
for increasing worker training and improving our educa- 
tion, vocational training, the need to increase productivity, 
the need to become more competitive. The budget should 
have focused on at least one of these specific areas, and it 
still could have protected individuals and it could have still 
pumped money into the Ontario economy if that was what 
was wanted, while still approaching some sort of changes. 

I think to make a difference in any one of these areas, 
that is a structural change in the Ontario economy, and we 
cannot avoid those structural changes for ever. This budget 
should have said, “Look, here are important, needed 
changes,” and it should have prepared to make them. I did 
not see that at all. That was just a scattergun approach to 
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ocial programming. A budget is an opportunity to look at 
he plans and the major priorities of the government. I just 
lo not see anything like that in this budget whatever. I see no 
ividence of any strategic economic planning. This govern- 
nent had a golden chance to start to make some needed 
tructural changes, and it seems to me that you have instead 
nilled around for the past year like panic-stricken sheep. 
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What of the end of the recession? Does this govern- 
nent have plans for reducing the deficit when better times 
eturn? I do not apologize. I am a Keynesian, but I support 
he other side of the Keynesian equation. If good times 
“ome back, I want to see a healthy surplus, I do not want 
o run a deficit for ever. Certainly previous Tory and Grit 
sovernments in both Ottawa and Toronto have utterly 
failed to reduce deficits, and I do not have any faith in that. 
certainly hope that this government does a little better. 

Because the latest budget is primarily a subsidy of On- 
ario business people. I propose that when the recession ends, 
he taxes on us business people be increased, and I think 
10% would be fair, to help reduce the deficit. I do not think 
hat this measure would hurt in a very healthy economy. 
Certainly if the need for social assistance was to drop and 
1 couple of hundred thousand additional paycheques start 
© move around and a couple of hundred thousand people 
start to pay some reasonable taxes again, then everybody 
vill be much better off. 

I will sum up my main points. The poor people in 
Ontario are much worse off than you folks seem to think. 
The budget deficit is primarily a subsidy. The lack of pri- 
yrities in strategic economic planning has meant that most 
f the borrowed revenue will simply be wasted. When 
x00d times return, the deficit must be removed, and be- 
cause business people are the real beneficiaries of the bud- 
zet, they should bear the brunt of repayment. Thank you 
very much. 

__ Mr Phillips: I appreciate a balanced presentation. We 
ave had the extremes come to us and I think this is a 
oalanced presentation. 

My question is really in terms of dealing with the deficit 
nd the debt when we come out of this. You suggest a 20% 
increase in corporate taxes. How much would that raise, do 
you think, and what sort of a dint do you think that would 
make in the projected $10-billion deficits in the future? 


Mr Mewhort: I am not sure at all. I would rather 
clarify that. When you say corporate taxes, I am looking at 
my clients, and a lot of my clients are starting businesses 
in the present recession and gambling everything they 
have, their house and dog and everything else. Certainly it 
would not hurt if they start to make a lot of money to pay 
taxes and help the economy. They could certainly afford to 
pay that extra. 

Mr Phillips: Can I just make the observation that cor- 
porate taxes raised about $3 billion in Ontario, that is, less 
than 10% of revenue. That is the challenge, a 20% increase 
on that, so just a bit of a dent. 

Mr Stockwell: And 20% would be $600 million, so it 
would be absolute peanuts. 
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ae A quick question, if I could: You say the budget deficit 
is primarily a subsidy of Ontario business people. Your 
assumption is that because they are increasing social ser- 
vices and the payments go to social service recipients, who 
then go out and buy Ontario goods, in effect, by the gov- 
ernment giving the money to the social service recipients, 
they have indirectly subsidized Ontario business? 


Mr Mewhort: Yes, that is my point. My clients sur- 
vive on money changing hands and they immediately 
spend that money on other businesses and it goes round 
and round. 


Mr Stockwell: I would be willing to bet you as much 
money as you have that Ontario business would be pre- 
pared to forgo that heavy subsidy you are offering them. 


Mr Mewhort: Certainly none of my clients are willing 
to forgo that. 


Mr Stockwell: They are not? 
Mr Mewhort: No. 


Mr Stockwell: I think business in general would. 
Quite frankly, I think it is a convoluted approach, to be 
honest. 


Ms M. Ward: Thank you for your presentation. I do 
not have time to ask you much. First of all, I would like to 
say I certainly agree with you that there are a lot of poor 
people in Ontario who are in a very bad position. I see 
them in my own riding. 

Regarding your example about the woman, the single 
parent whose total income was $4,000, you do say that was 
1990, and maybe she was only on social assistance part of 
the year or something, but I think there is a higher level of 
support than that available, unless you are in an area where 
the municipality is doing its share. The same thing with 
child care. We do not know where this person is. Is it the 
case that there is not any child care available there? I know 
there is a waiting list for subsidies in a lot of places, but in 
some places there are not even the facilities, which is a 
great concern of ours. 

I agree with you also about reducing the deficit when 
better times return, we all agree with that, but the comment 
I would like to make there is that it is not expected that we 
are going to have any miraculous recovery in the economy. 
We are not going to be into boom times next year. That is 
something that maybe is not realized. 


The Chair: I am sorry, Ms Ward, time has run out and 
your preamble was a little bit too long for an answer. 

Mr Mewhort: Thank you very much. 

The Chair: Okay, thank you for attending. 


ALEX MICHALOS 

The Chair: We will call on Professor Michalos. I 
would like to welcome you to the standing committee on 
finance and economic affairs. You also have 15 minutes 
for your presentation, and at the end try to leave enough 
time for maybe one question from each one of the parties. 
You may begin. 

Mr Michalos: I did give the clerk 25 copies, so you 
should all have copies. 
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I timed it. I will just read it, that is the fastest thing, and 
it will not take more than six or seven minutes to read. 

The main point of my submission is this: I think the 
1991-92 Ontario budget was reasonable, modest, and in 
the best interests of developing a high quality of life for 
Ontarians. 

Others have recited and will recite the numerical de- 
tails of this budget. Rather than repeat that exercise, I 
would simply remind you of the statement of July 29, 
1991, of the 59 Canadian economists who strongly en- 
dorsed this budget. 

I mentioned the July 29 statement to an economist 
friend at the University of Guelph one day, and remarked 
that I wondered when we would have a list of economists 
from the other side. He said he doubted there would be such a 
list, because the Keynesian idea of increasing government 
economic activity during economic hard times is a sound 
idea. That, of course, is what John Kenneth Galbraith 
wrote in his Toronto Star article following the budget. 

In another Toronto Star article of May 4, 1991, by 
Thomas Walkom, it was pointed out: “This year, interest 
on Ontario’s total accumulated debt will account for about 
12 cents of every tax dollar. In 1982, at the beginning of 
the last big recession, interest charges accounted for 11 
cents of each Ontario tax dollar.... By comparison, Ottawa 
has to pay 34 cents of every tax dollar to service its debt. 
In 1984, when the Mulroney Conservatives took power, 
that figure was 32 cents.... In 1982, under Davis, Ontario’s 
total debt was equal to 17 per cent of everything the prov- 
ince produced. This year, that proportion is estimated to be 
18 per cent.” I assume he has got his numbers right. 

These considerations indicate that the Ontario budget is in 
some ways similar to that of the Conservative government of 
Bill Davis, and much more responsible—more cautious— 
than that of the Mulroney Conservatives. 

One can always quibble about the precise sizes of annual 
deficits and continuous debts. It seems to me that members of 
the Ontario Liberal and Progressive Conservative caucuses 
insisted upon these hearings to do just that: quibble and hope- 
fully score points on the New Democrat government. 

If, on the other hand, they are really suggesting signifi- 
cant structural adjustment programs, like those brought in by 
the Mulroney government, I would raise the following ques- 
tion: Since Mulroney-style structural adjustment is destroying 
our country, much as such policies are destroying many Third 
World countries, in what ways would Ontario Liberals and 
Conservatives depart from the Mulroney strategy? 

This is not the place to describe and attack Mulroney- 
style deficit-fighting structural adjustment. However, it 
should be emphasized that the Mulroney policies are 
clearly having the effect of dividing Canadians into rich 
and poor by compressing the middle classes. If the Ontario 
government followed the lead of the federal Tories, an 
already bad situation would be made worse. Thus, the pro- 
posed budget of Floyd Laughren offers some appropriate 
resistance to the wrong-headed and destructive policies of 
the federal government. 

More generally, since the federal government insists on 
initiating policies that allow our country and its natural 
resources to be sold to the highest bidder, it is important 
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for provincial governments generally, and for the Ontario 
New Democrat government in particular, to initiate poli 
cies that allow us to have greater control of our own house, 
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Accordingly, looking further down the road, I hope the 
New Democrat government will make good on its promise 
to legislate fair taxes. Excellent studies by David Wolfe for 
the Macdonald commission and by David Cameron for the 
Brookings Institution documented the fact that around the 
world, right-wing and centre-right-wing governments typi- 
cally create enormous deficits and public debts in precisely 
the way the Mulroney government and its Liberal prede- 
cessor created them. Instead of taxing their relatively 
wealthy supporters they borrow from them through private 
financial institutions. In Canada, as a Statistics Canada re- 
port showed earlier this year, as elsewhere, huge govern: 
ment deficits and debts are not the result of excessive 
spending, but of regressive taxation mixed with excessive 
borrowing from the private sector. The clear result of such 
fiscal strategy is bound to be an increase in the gap be- 
tween rich and poor, as the social safety net is shredded in 
order to pay off the national debt. 

The record of social democratic governments around 
the world—this is according to Cameron and Wolfe 
again—and of the former New Democrat governments in 
British Columbia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan is also 
clear. Such governments tend to levy relatively heavier 
taxes in order to fund first-class social programs in health, 
education, training and social security. Assuming more 
taxes are in store for us, it is vitally important that they be 
fair. On this score, I think the government’s appointment 
of the Fair Tax Commission is an excellent idea. 

National surveys by Statistics Canada in 1970, 1977 
and 1984 showed that the wealthiest 10% of Canadians 
own just over half the private wealth of the country, and 
the wealthiest 20% own just under 70% of it. Recently, 
Statistics Canada reported that since 1984 the share of the 
national income going to the rich increased at the expense 
of the middle class. That will certainly be matched by an 
increased wealth gap in the 1991 survey. 7 

In light of these facts, I would urge the tax commission 
and the government to seriously consider some forms of 
annual net wealth taxation, or if not that, at least a reintro- 
duction of some forms of succession and/or inheritance taxes. 
The last thing we need is an additional sales tax like the 
GST or flat taxes of any kind on consumption and income. 

Steps should also be taken to introduce something like 
Quebec’s spectacularly successful Caisse de dépét et 
placement in order to put public sector pension funds to 
work developing Ontario industry. As Peter Campbell indi- 
cated in the Toronto Star of July 14, these funds represent 
about $55 billion and have annual cash flows of between 
$7 and $10 billion. Besides funding indigenous develop- 
ment, an Ontario caisse could be used to cover deficits 
without borrowing. 


In the provincial convention of the NDP a few months 


ago, Premier Bob Rae said that he had “no particular affec- 
tion for any particular institutional arrangements” and that 
“what we are committed to is to Canada itself.” What must 


be remembered is that it is precisely institutions that give 
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sible and substantial form to social and political visions. 
he reason so many of us are horrified by the Mulroney 
pvernment’s wholesale destruction of such institutions as 
le CBC, medicare and so on is that an essential part of the 
ibstance of the Canadian egalitarian vision is embodied 
those institutions. If all the institutions are erased, there 
ill be no more of Canada than there is of Camelot. 

| Floyd Laughren’s 1991-92 budget keeps hope and the 
‘eam of an egalitarian Canada alive, and I for one wel- 
me it. 

| Mr Stockwell: Most business people I know whole- 
eartedly disagree with your approach. Clearly, I can un- 
erstand why. Many of them would like to be in your 
psition of ensuring themselves a paycheque every couple 
£ weeks and not having to meet payroll and not having to 
eal with the economy, such as yourself. They do not have 
iat option. 

| Mr Michalos: What part of my approach are you talking 
out? 

Mr Stockwell: Within your job situation. Their job 
tuation is very different. If you did in fact study Mr 
‘eynes, you would have read—and you choose to adopt 


Mr Michalos: What are you talking about now, spe- 
ifically? 

Mr Stockwell: I am just asking the question. If you 
uly supported this type of economic philosophy, you 
‘ould be opposed to this budget. He suggested yes, there 
‘e times when you do need to put money into the econ- 
my as a government. He also suggested that if you have 
vo years of influx of capital, you must have three years of 


-duction. This government has committed itself to five 


ears of deficit financing. I could ask you 50 questions in 
ere, but that one jumps out at me. If you are truly a 
eliever in Keynes’s economics, why, then, do you support 
is budget? It is contrary to his approach. 

Mr Michalos: It is not contrary to his approach. His 
oproach is that when you are in recessionary times the 
overnment has to do more, and that is what it is doing. 

Mr Stockwell: You did not finish reading his thesis. 

Mr Michalos: I finished reading it. You do not know 
rhat is going to happen five years down the road. 

Mr Stockwell: No, but I do know what this govern- 
1ent has suggested in its plan for the budget. Their plan— 
nd it is right there, you can read it—says four to five 
ears of deficit financing. He specifically said, if you are 
oing to influx capital for two years, you have to retire 
ebt for three. How can you support something that is so 
ontrary— 

Mr Michalos: And your alternative is what? 

Mr Stockwell: I am asking you. You are the one who 
; suggesting to me it is a good budget. Your defence of 
vat is Keynesian economics. 


Mr Michalos: That is right. 


Mr Stockwell: He does not agree with this budget, so 
Ow can you Say it is a good budget? 


Mr Michalos: He seems to agree with it. He agreed 
with it when John Kenneth Galbraith said it. He agreed 
with it when the 59 economists said it. 

Mr Stockwell: Then, tell me where I am wrong. Have 
I misread his theories? Have I misread his— 


Mr Michalos: Yes. Obviously you have. 
Mr Stockwell: He did not say that we must retire debt? 


Mr Michalos: Give me your alternative. We are in a 
recession, people are starving, there are 125 people in the 
food banks of Toronto— 

Mr Stockwell: The question is, did he not say you 
must retire debt for three years after incurring it for two? 
That is the question. I would like to hear an answer. 

Mr Michalos: Maybe he did. So what? 

Mr Stockwell: So how can you support this budget if 
it is contrary to what Keynes suggested? 

Mr Michalos: Because I am supporting other things 
he said, obviously. 

Mr Stockwell: Thank you very much. 

The Chair: Twenty seconds, Mr Carr. 

Mr Carr: All of a sudden you are going very quickly. 
The problem we have with what is happening at the fed- 
eral level—and as you know, Jeffrey Simpson laid it out— 
is the fact that we ran up the deficit in the early 1980s. The 
fact is, now there have to be cuts to a lot of programs 
because we cannot afford to pay it. 

The Chair: I am sorry, I have to cut you off. We are 
out of time. 

Mr Carr: See you after for coffee. 

Mr Sutherland: I do not think any of us can say for sure 
whether Mr Keynes would support this budget or not, since 
he has been dead for many years, but I am sure he would 
be supportive of the approach in general with his philosophy 
that in the bad times you stimulate the economy. 

Mr Michalos, thank you for coming and making your 
presentation. You talked about two issues I would like to 
get your comment on. One is the issue of tax reform; the 
other one is the question of pensions and developing 
something similar to Quebec and the Caisse de dépot. My 
understanding of the Caisse de dépét is that some of that 
has been used in risk ventures, and people who have put 
money into the pension plans have been willing to take 
some of that risk. What do you think the effectiveness of 
that approach would be without too much risk to future 
returns on those pensions? 

Mr Michalos: I think there are risks, and J think it has 
to be done delicately and cautiously. It has been spectacu- 
larly successful in Quebec. I think it is a risk well worth 
taking. We have to get command of our own house. There 
is a bundle of money there, and we have to be willing to 
risk some of it in order to get command of our own house. 

The Chair: You have got 30 seconds. Have you got a 
quick question? 

Mr Sutherland: Go ahead, Mr Jamison. 

Mr Jamison: I would just like to say that we appreci- 
ate your response and coming here today and appreciate 
your point of view. I think it does reflect sympathy with 
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what is happening to people in this province during a re- 
cession that is deeper than the one many of us can remem- 
ber. We believe that we are on the right course, and I am 
pleased to see you reflected that in your report. 


The Chair: Mr Jamison, we have to cut you off. We 
go to Mr Phillips. 


Mr Phillips: Your position does not surpise me. It is 
pretty predictable. Just a couple of comments. How much 
time do we have, by the way? 


The Chair: Two minutes. 


Mr Phillips: The reason that the federal government 
has not responded is it is broke, bankrupt. They have no 
money. It is as simple as that. I guess we all have to 
eventually wake up to that one. 

The gang of 58 actually criticized the budget. You may 
not have heard it, but they said it was their belief that the 
budget should be balanced within four years. As you 
know, the budget never gets within $8 billion or $9 billion 
of being balanced. So I think you may have some concerns 
with the long-term implications of the budget. My concern 
is that we need to balance things. We need to have some 
economic activity. 

The president of the University of Western Ontario was 
before us yesterday. Lo and behold, the US spend far more 
in subsidies per student at universities than Ontario does. 
The bad US do that. He was saying there needs to be a 
major influx of funds into the universities. I think the only 
way that can happen is with strong economic activity. If 
you are here a year from now, are you Satisfied that within 
this budget there is enough to stimulate the sort of eco- 
nomic activity that I think you and I would agree has to 
take place to sustain and to enhance our quality of life? 
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Mr Michalos: Enough? I do not know. I think it was 
modest. The additional “enough” they put in was some- 
thing like $1.5 billion. As I say, that was modest. Most of 
the people I talk to think it was modest. I do not know how 
much good it will do in a year. I would have to look at it then, 
but I certainly would have taken the step. Maybe person- 
ally I would have gone further, but I do not know. I am not 
in their seats, so I do not know what I would have done. 

Let me just make one comment on the federal govern- 
ment being broke. They are broke because successive gov- 
ernments have practically destroyed their own tax base. If 
you look at the Brookings studies and you look at the 
regression equations, the mathematics is perfectly clear. 
The reduction of the tax base is about five or six times 
more important than the spending in terms of the deficits 
that are created. 


The Chair: Okay, I would like to thank you for your 
imput into this committee and your presentation. Thank you. 


Mr Michalos: You are welcome. 
Mr Phillips: See you next year. 


ONWARD WILLOW CENTRE 


The Chair: The next group is the Onward Willow 
Centre. Would they come forward please? Okay, I would 
like to welcome you here to the standing committee on 
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finance and economics and the budget review. I understa 
the clerk has a copy and when we get back to Quee 
Park each member of the committee will get a copy 
your brief. We do not have the accommodation here : 
copying them all as it is right now, so each member y 
get a copy on the road next week. In your presentation y 
have one half-hour and if you can leave some time at 1 
end to have a question-and-answer period, most of 1 
oppostion, third party and government would like to 
questions on your particular brief for possibly more clari 
cation. You may begin your presentation. 


Mr Zuber: Thank you. Good afternoon, gentlem 
women. My name is Gary Zuber. I am the chairperson 
the Onward Willow safety committee and a sitting meml 
of the Onward Willow committee itself. 


Ms Margetson: I am Chris Margetson, a commun 
development worker at the Onward Willow Centre. 


Mr Vanderwoerd: My name is Jim Vanderwoerd a 
I am a researcher with the Onward Willow Centre and t 
Better Beginnings, Better Futures project in Guelph. 


Mr Zuber: As I was saying, good afternoon, a 
thank you for allowing me to speak at your little convoc 
tion here. It is a privilege to be allowed to express r 
personal views on matters surrounding the proposed NI 
budget, and what effect it will have on my life and thc 
around me. 

Let me first give you a brief history of my backgrou 
and how I wound up in the situation I now face. I beg 
working in 1960 full-time, trying my best to make a livi 
for myself. I laboured at many jobs that, when I look ba 
in retrospect, I would not work at again, but when you ¢ 
young and dumb, thinking is a process that does not oft 
enter into a lot of decision-making. I met a young girl 
1963 and in 1965 we were married and we started to rai 
the family we both agreed we wanted to have. We had thi 
children and in the fall of 1974 my middle son, Jeffr 
was diagnosed as having aplastic-anaemia. This disease 
almost always fatal and in our case it was. At the age 
five my son died, leaving my wife and me totally devé 
tated. I had lost my job. I had lost my car, my house, r 
money, my credit rating, and most important of all, I h 
lost my son. But I still did not want to accept bankruptcy 

I started another job and tried to put my life back t 
gether. I made payments on the bills I had accumulat 
and times were very tough for us. Still I had not taken a 
money out of the so-called system. Gradually the tensi 
and stress began to affect my health and I contracted pso 
asis which, in turn, led to psoriatic rheumatoidal arthri 
which I have had for some time now. As this disease p1 
gresses the chance that I will work again becomes less a 
less of a possiblity. Nevertheless, in the fall of 1987 I we 
back to school at the tender age of 43 to see if I could ge 
diploma that would allow me to re-enter the mainstrez 
and become a productive member of society once mo: 
Through the grace of Voc Rehab and all the help and su 
port from them, plus an awful pile of hard work, I gradu 
ted in September 1990. I had successfully completed | 
various courses and received corresponding credits. Unf« 
tunately, my disease had progressed to the point that I w 
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nder heavy medication, preventing me from actually 
oing out and seeking employment. Moving my wirists 
nd hands had become a real difficulty, which it still is. 
Now, having bored most of you to death, you are prob- 
bly saying, “My, that is too bad, but what has this got to 
o with the new proposed NDP budget?” Well, I am going 
tell you. The money that was used to put me through my 
schooling came from the very source that is now being 
ushed to be cut. What would I have done had this money 
ot been there? Where would I have turned? 
 Let’s take a look at the worst-case scenario, and in fact 
ne that I am going to be facing very, very shortly. Since I 
m unable to work, since I am finished with Voc Rehab, I 
m going to be forced back on to the welfare roster, a 
ystem that is in the biggest mess it has ever been in. 
survival in this system, as it now stands, is nearly impossi- 
ile. Yet someone, in a moment of sheer lunacy, has pro- 
es cutbacks. Wow, what a wonderful future to look 








rward to. 

Who makes these decisions? Do the people who are 
tuck in this stinking hogwallow ever get asked for any 
put? No. Well, let me tell you, we are going to be heard. 
see a great groundswell coming from the economically 
ppressed that will be heard far and wide. For those of us 
vho are stuck in the welfare system through no fault of our 
ywn the future looks mighty bleak. What chance will there 
ye for us to escape? None. 

We are tired of being pushed around, ignored, and 
yeing told what is good for us. Sure, we have those in the 
welfare system who cheat and try to abuse it, but they are 
‘ew and we have to live with them because we do not have 
he luxury of a cabinet shuffle or resignation to hide our dirty 
aundry. Everyone expects the present NDP government to 
nake ‘a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, except they were 
siven the entire pig. Sure we will be dealing with a deficit, 
inherited. Money must be put into the welfare system to 
ity and revamp it. Money must be spent on educational 
nd vocational training and retraining through college pro- 
xrams. How else can we get people back into the work- 
force? Or should we just keep them in the welfare system? 
Also, if we do not see this proposed $215 million go 
into the welfare system, many of the now existing pro- 
zrams will be forced out of existence. Certainly without 
this $215 million the chance of anyone in the welfare sys- 
‘em being able to get back to being a productive person 
will be almost nil. Moneys cannot be taken away from 
building more low-cost housing. I live in a rent-geared-to- 
ncome housing complex in Guelph. It is not a bad place to 
live, but there are still 800 on the waiting list in Guelph 
alone. How can we justify cutting back on any funding 
dealing with violence against women? One only need turn 
on the TV any day and there is increased evidence of this 
horrible crime. In and around the area I live many of the 
esidents are single, female and parents, and I see living 
proof every week of this most brutal of crimes. And I 
mean every week. 

Also of monumental proportion is the maintenance and 
management of our health care system. Whatever it takes 
to maintain it must be done. We cannot compromise on 
this. Too many of us, myself included, depend heavily on 
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this system, perhaps the best one in the world. There are 
many other issues that I would like to bring forth, but as time 
is at a premium, I cannot. At a time when we must be trying 
to stimulate our great province, we cannot have our hands 
tied because we are going to be working with a large deficit. 
At least the money that the government of Ontario is plan- 
ning on spending offers a glimmer of hope for many of us 
who, without it, would be afforded little or no chance. 

So, I plead with those who are in opposition to this 
budget, take off the blinders and help to make it work 
instead of criticizing it to death. Maybe, just maybe, with 
some co-operation we can get this province off its backside 
and start it on the long, slow road to recovery. I, for one, feel 
strongly this can happen. It must happen. We cannot allow 
ourselves the luxury of believing that everything will heal 
itself. It takes money, initiative and the promise of a better 
future, all of which the NDP budget offers, especially to me. 
Sure it is going to cost us more money; sure we will have a 
deficit. However, I shudder when I think of the alternatives. It 
scares me. It really scares me. 

Let me conclude by thanking you for taking the time to 
listen to me. I realize I may not be as articulate as most and 
I do not understand all the intricacies of a complicated 
matter such as this budget fully, but I do know in my heart 
what it means for myself and my family. Thank you again. 


Mr Sutherland: Mr Zuber, you just said that you may 
not be as articulate as other people, but I think that is one 
of the most articulate presentations we have had. You have 
told your story. It is a great pleasure to see you here today. 
I did not know that you were going to be here. I think you 
have not told the whole story. Some of the support you 
have received through the years has, I think, resulted in a 
success story, and that is through your oldest son, whom I 
happen to know from university, and the fact that he has 
now successfully been able to get through university, is out 
being self-supporting, is married and is raising a family. 

I think that example clearly shows that when you put 
support to people, and when you provide this necessary 
support through the tough times, there is a great deal of 
hope there for people. It is not that people do not want to 
get off the social assistance—they certainly do—but many 
people need to be maintained and I think what your story 
reflects—and what I know about Kelly who is certainly an 
incredibly hard-working and bright person—is that with 
support we can make steps in breaking cycles of poverty. 

Mr Zuber: Exactly. By the way, how are you? 

Mr Sutherland: Not bad. I would just like to know a 
little more about specifically what the Onward Willow 


Centre does as a whole. I am wondering if we can just get 
a little more background information about that. 


Ms Margetson: You may hear that as Jim and I do 
our portions of the presentation. 

The Chair: Oh, excuse me, I thought the presentation 
was finished. 
1340 

Mr Zuber: We have a three-parter. 


The Chair: Okay, I am sorry. Let’s finish our presen- 
tation there then. You have used a little over a minute; 
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about a minute or two minutes left. Would you continue 
on? I am sorry I interrupted there. I thought the presenta- 
tion was finished. 

Mr Vanderwoerd: I would also like to thank you for 
the opportunity to speak to you about the NDP budget. The 
criticism and attacks on the government’s budget have 
made me angry enough to want to say my piece in favour 
of the budget. In my opinion this is one of the few govern- 
ment budgets which is designed with the needs of the ma- 
jority of citizens who have relatively less power and which 
does not cater exclusively to the interests of the powerful. 

I personally am tired of budgets which justify spending 
cuts for programs and services with deficit rhetoric. The 
deficit has been the excuse for endless cuts to essential 
services and programs which support and enhance the 
lives of those who need them most. What especially irks 
me is that the peole who enthusiastically support reducing 
spending on programs for people are the same ones who 
clamour for corporate tax breaks. 

I believe government has a responsibility to those of us 
who are less powerful. I believe government has an obliga- 
tion to ensure justice and fairness. Government must be a 
leader in providing the supports and resources necessary 
for all citizens regardless of gender, race, income, marital 
status or anything else, to live a life of dignity, free from 
stigma, poverty, discrimination and oppression. 

The present government’s 1991 budget has clearly 
placed its priority on people, especially those who have 
less power. I am completely in favour of this budget and 
find the rhetoric and criticism against it to be shallow, 
selfish and motivated by thinly disguised self-interest. 

In the past year, I have been involved as a student and a 
researcher with a neighbourhood project in one of 
Guelph’s poorer communities and have come to know 
many of the residents who have been involved in this proj- 
ect. Through my relationships with these people I have 
come to see how important this budget is to them and how 
important the programs funded by this budget are. I would 
like to share with you some of the stories of these people 
as a way Of illustrating the importance of a budget which 
places emphasis on supporting people who do not have the 
power or the money to influence policy makers but who 
are deeply grateful for being remembered. 

Charlie is a 42-year-old father of three. Four years ago 
he developed back problems which forced him to quit his 
heavy-labour job. After nearly a year on a waiting list, he 
was able to return to school for retraining with the help of 
the vocational rehabilitation program offered by the Minis- 
try of Community and Social Services. He enrolled in the 
local community college and began a two-year course in 
social services. However, things began to fall apart at 
home with Charlie being away all day at school and spend- 
ing long hours in the evenings studying. The task of caring 
for the three children without her husband’s support and 
guidance was too much for Charlie’s physically challenged 
wife. Charlie was forced to withdraw from the program so 
he could spend more time with his wife and children and 
re-establish stability in their home. 

Charlie is ready to begin classes again this fall because 
his oldest child will be in school and government-subsi- 


dized day care spaces have come open for his other chi 
dren, which will significantly reduce the stress on his wif 
At the same time, his wife is learning skills which wi 
assist her in overcoming her challenges and increase h 
self-esteem through programs offered by agencies funde 
by the government. Charlie and his family do not hay 
access to the policymakers and they can only add the 
voice to thousands of others like them who would all e3 
press overwhelming support and gratitude for this budg 
which has remembered them even during a recessionat 
economic period. 

At the age of 37, Alice found the stress of coping wii 
an assaultive husband too much and finally mustered tt 
courage to leave. For several months she and her two chi 
dren stayed at the local government-funded women’s she 
ter and, with the help of the staff, began to make plans t 
rebuild her life. However, the accompanying pain, gui 
and stress were overwhelming for Alice, and she spent th 
next year and a half in a therapy program offered by 
government-funded agency. 

During this time she was unable, both emotionally an 
financially, to care for her children. An arrangement we 
made with family and children’s services to care for he 
children in foster care temporarily until Alice was ready t 
resume caring for them. Alice enrolled in community co 
lege and two years later proudly graduated with a diplom 
as an early childhood educator. During this time, she wa 
able to care for her children and survive through famil 
benefits allowance. As well, she found affordable housin 
with the Wellington Housing Authority, funded through th 
Ministry of Housing. Alice is now living independenth 
supporting herself and her children. She recently cele 
brated her first anniversary at her new job by buying a cé 
and taking her family on a week-long holiday, the fir: 
holiday her family had ever been on. 

Alice was able to reconstruct her life after the breaku 
of her marriage to an assaultive husband only through th 
many different programs and services funded by this goverr 
ment. This budget has maintained these programs and ser 
vices as a top priority, and thus will support others lik 
Alice towards healing and independence in similar stress 
ful situations. 

Finally, Dianne is a working mother of two young chil 
dren. With the support of government-subsidized day care 
Dianne has been able to support her family with her job a 
a supervisor of kitchen staff at a hospital cafeteria. How 
ever, troubles started when her youngest child develope 
kidney problems. Dianne had to take time off to accom 
pany her daughter back and forth to the Hospital for Sic 
Children in Toronto. Her daughter required expensiv 
treatment and equipment in order to remain at home. Thi 
was all covered through the Ministry of Health, includin, 
special programs to cover her transportation expenses ani 
a home care nurse to check up on her daughter once a day. 

Dianne is now back at her job, with the added perk tha 
her wages have been increased as a result of recent pa’ 
equity legislation supported and continued by this budget 
In addition, Dianne’s taxes will decrease as a result of thi 
budget, because she is a lower-income earner with depen 
dent children. All of this means that Dianne can continu 
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support both her children and herself despite the added 
edical burdens and her temporary interruption at work. 
rough programs like these, Dianne and her family are 
le to maintain their independence and dignity, even in 
e face of a medical crisis. 

None of these three people will likely have a direct 
yice in government policy. In fact, the majority of people 
) not wield the power or wealth to influence government 
dlicy. Too often, the results are policies which benefit the 
pwerful, with the rest of us paying the bills. 

This budget places people with needs as a top priority. 
overnment must take responsibility for those whose 
>eds are greatest, particularly because there is no one else 
. advocate for them. I completely support the government 
* Ontario’s 1991 budget, and applaud its compassion in 
itting people first. The temptation and pressure to re- 
pond to the cries of the powerful is strong. I applaud this 
overnment’s resistance to well-financed and slick pres- 
are tactics, instead preserving and enhancing programs 
id services which are essential to building and maintain- 
g quality of life for all. 


Ms Margetson: I have listened to and read avidly all 
f the criticism and negative commentaries on our provin- 
al government’s recent budget, and have also listened 
losely to and read many explanations and supportive arti- 
les. It is interesting and difficult for me to comprehend 
ow so many intelligent and well-educated people can dis- 
gree so vehemently, and see the facts and figures from 
ach different points of view. Philosophical and ideologic 
ifferences abound. 

| I wish to speak to you today, from a much more practi- 
al and simplistic point of view, in support of this budget. 
Social services, health care, child welfare, housing, vio- 
nce against women and fair taxation must all be priorities 
1 a fair and equitable society. Ontario is a wealthy province. 
see signs of this daily: expensive new cars; personalized 
lates; our beautiful and regularly filled-to-capacity Sky- 
Jome; thousands of kids wearing $100 shoes, playing 
ockey or piano and attending expensive schools and camps; 
orporate executives wearing $1,000 suits, filling up the 
doms in our expensive hotels. These are just a few of the 
iings I notice. Many Ontarians are living the good life. 

























However, my own life as a single mother and my daily 
vork as a community development worker at the Onward 
Villow Centre, which is a primary prevention centre in a 
‘igh-risk neighbourhood in Guelph, very clearly point out 
ne wide discrepancy between the haves and the have-nots 
1 our province. Daily I run across many situations that are 
nfair, inequitable and downright unacceptable. 

Some examples are inadequate and unaffordable housing; 
ungry and hurting children; overburdened and poverty- 
tricken parents who are unable to meet the very basic 
hysical, educational and psychological needs of their 
amilies; a single mom whose son is stricken with leukaemia 
nd who cannot afford child care, transportation or long- 
istance phone calls to facilitate spending time at her son’s 
ospital bed in Toronto. This mom is also functionally 
\literate and must deal with all that entails. 
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Another single mom with three kids, two of whom are 
handicapped, must walk screaming through her 
neighbourhood—and this just happened last week— 
“Please help me!” She was screaming in order to call at- 
tention to her plight. All three of these kids have been 
sexually assaulted and the mom has been a victim of wife 
assault. There is seldom food in their fridge. 

A creative, talented artist with two kids who has given 
many hours of volunteer time to our project and her own 
neighbourhood is so stressed out from poverty, school and 
surviving that she calls our local counselling centre. After 
spending several days crying and trying to find food, sup- 
port and whatever else she needs, she is told there is a 
three-month waiting list for non-paying clients. She needs 
help today. 

These situations I raise today are not exceptions; they 
are the rule for hundreds of thousands of Ontarians, many of 
whom are children. How can we rationalize or justify the 
continuation of this lifestyle for so many of our future lead- 
ers? Last Christmas, statistics informed me that 320,000 of 
our children were living in poverty in Ontario. This was no 
surprise to me. I am confronted daily by the effects of 
abject poverty: the fear, pain, hunger and humiliation. 

I believe that just maintaining this status quo is unac- 
ceptable in Ontario, yet our provincial government would 
have had to run a deficit with this budget just to do that. As 
a result of the non-caring corporate agenda of our federal 
government, they find themselves in an unenviable and 
impossible situation. Bill C-69 is a good example of that 
agenda. It will lead to a child in a province with a less 
prosperous or caring government receiving less adequate 
medical, educational and social service support than one in 
Ontario living under our present government. 

Twelve years ago, pregnant, fearful and alone, I began 
to parent my four-year-old daughter after my marriage 
broke down. I found myself without employment, living in 
one room, afraid and lonely. With the help of many gov- 
ernment agencies—for example, housing, welfare, family 
benefits, day care, OSAP, counselling, Big Brothers, Big 
Sisters—I began the long and tortuous climb to recovery. 
It has never been easy. My kids and I have all suffered 
pain, degradation, hunger and abuse, both in and outside 
the social service system. At times I wanted to give up, but 
one day at a time, we moved along and we survived. I now 
know that the sky is the limit. I will never forget, though, 
how it feels to be in this untenable situation. It is a large 
part of who I am today. I still feel it in my bones. 

If the opponents of this budget and our own federal 
government have their way, if services are cut, another 
woman in my situation would not have access to all the 
services and assistance that have helped pave the way to 
my autonomy and independence. Cutbacks in funding 
these programs will directly affect our most vulnerable 
citizens. Ontarians desperately need each and every dollar 
allocated in this budget. 

Some grass-roots groups such as environmental, anti- 
poverty and housing activists are pressing our government 
to do more, spend more, move more quickly. Although I can 
see their points and I wish the reality were different, I can 
see Clearly how difficult it has been for the government, 
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given the inherited deficit, Bill C-69 and the corporate 
lobby groups, to move forward at this time of recession 
with a budget which supports employment and economic 
growth. I support their first effort, a step in the right direc- 
tion towards fairness and equality for all Ontarians. I ap- 
plaud Bob Rae, Floyd Laughren and their government for 
their gutsy action and ask them to implement this budget 
and to continue to take steps towards a fair and equitable 
Ontario where all men, women and children will live with 
equal opportunity for health care, education, housing and 
an Opportunity to move forward into the 1990s as equal 
partners in Ontario. This budget is the first ray of hope that 
Ontario will reduce economic disparities and make sure 
that the costs of economic growth and adjustment are 
borne in a fair and equitable manner by us all. 


Mr Phillips: A very poignant presentation. The three 
examples you used—Charlie, Alice and Dianne, my recol- 
lection—as you described them, were all things that took 
place with programs by the previous government; nothing 
to do with this budget, because this budget did not come in 
until April 1. I just point that out because as you outlined 
the various services they required, I think they were 
mainly things that occurred, as I say, under the previous 
government, if I am not mistaken. 

My question to the group is the one I have been asking 
elsewhere; that is, in order to build on these services, we 
do need to have a strong economy in the province. That 
was one thing that allowed the Liberal government, the 
previous government, to initiate many of the programs you 
talked about. We saw that economic activity going on. 

Does your group have any concerns at all—I know you 
are kind of unequivocal on the budget—about whether this 
budget will develop the necessary economic activity so 
that the people you serve will actually be able to have the 
services and the jobs they would like? 


Mr Zuber: I really have not given that much thought. 
I am going to be quite blunt and tell you that the only 
reason I am speaking here today is because of what this 
budget means to me personally. I fear for my family’s 
future; I fear for my own future. If the economy goes 
down the dumper, which it is halfway down already, that is 
too bad, but my main concern is to keep my family fed and 
to keep my head above water. If the budget gets cut any 
more than it is, there is no way out for me, and that is what 
really scares me. Whether or not this budget will stimulate 
any growth, I really do not know, and quite frankly, I do 
not care. I just want to feed my family for the next four or 
five years, and this budget at least offers me that opportu- 
nity. Maybe, with the grace of God and some government 
program, I can get back in and start earning a living for 
myself again, instead of becoming what is so commonly 
called a leech of society on the welfare system. 


Mr Carr: One of the things that has been proposed to 
find some money for some of the programs you talked 
about—because obviously you have said it is not enough. I 
was just looking through the Agenda for People, where it 
said it would eliminate poverty. We are coming up on 11 
months and it seems like we are no better off now than we 
were 11 months ago with the new socialist government. 


One of the areas where money can be found in this d 
and age of increasing demands on money is through t 
civil service. As you know, they have recession-proof jot 
Right now, we have management groups within the ci 
service that are getting double-digit increases of 11‘ 
while we have stories like this. We could put $1 billi 
into more programs like this if in fact we gave them ju 
2%, and if we froze them, we could probably do ev 
more. Are you in favour of doing that, to ask the ci 
servants of this province to give up some of their increas 
to help people like yourself? Would you agree with that? 


Ms Margetson: No, I would not. I think people wil 
are working full-time and working hard—and the majori 
of those people are working in Toronto, the most expe 
sive city in Canada—I do not think that is going to accor 
plish a whole heck of a lot. 


Mr Carr: So they are not included in the ones ye 
mentioned a couple of times, the rich and powerful. As yi 
know, most of those people are making close to $100,00 
and they are getting 11% increases. 


Ms Margetson: I would suggest you are wrong whe 
you say most civil servants— 


Mr Carr: Just look at the paper, the jobs you a 
going through. We are talking about a substantial amou 
of money. We are not talking about people makir 
$35,000. We are talking about people making fro: 
$60,000 up to double digits who are getting 11% increase 
You seem to be saying that is okay. Is that how I read it? © 


Ms Margetson: I do not know enough about the civ 
service wage structure to really form an opinion on thé 
but I would say that average working people should not t 
asked to take a wage cut or a wage freeze, especially thos 
people who are living in Toronto. If they are makir 
$100,000 or $200,000 or $300,000, then maybe we have | 
look at that, but I am not sure I am the right person to as 
that question. That is not my area of expertise. | 


The Chair: The time has run out. I would like 
thank you for your presentation here. 
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WELLINGTON AD HOC COMMITTEE 
AGAINST BILL C-69 | 

The Chair: The next group is the Wellington Ad Hc 
Committee Against Bill C-69. Would you come forwari 
please. 

I would like to welcome you to the standing committe 
on finance and economics on the budget review. You wi 
have one half hour for your presentation, and near the en¢ 
leave some time within that half hour for questions an 
answers of the three parties. 


Mr Bidgood: My name is Bruce Bidgood and I ar 
the chairperson of the Wellington Ad Hoc Committe 
Against Bill C-69. | 

Ms Brownell: My name is Barbara Brownell. I am th 
executive director of the North Wellington advisory grou 
and a member of the committee against Bill C-69. 

Mr Bidgood: I am sure the question might reasonabl 
be asked why this committee, the Bill C-69 committee, | 
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‘oup which is devoted to co-ordinating an opposition 
ampaign against a piece of federal legislation, is appear- 
g before this provincial standing committee today. It may 
> more timely for me to answer the question with clear 
atements regarding why we are not here. 

First, we do not appear before this standing committee 

ith any illusions that we are fiscal or economic experts, 
foviding directions on how much and where the provin- 
al government should direct its revenues. We leave this 
) the economists. 
Second, we are not here to propose models for the 
ymplex of issues which is the relationship between the 
eral and provincial governments. We do not have any 
yecial clairvoyance in this area, and we leave this to the 
ynstitutionalists. 

The Wellington Ad Hoc Committee Against Bill C-69 

appearing before the standing committee today to for- 
ally voice our opposition to the federal government’s 
ractice of unilaterally withdrawing its fiscal support of 
2y human service programs within Ontario, a gradual 
‘osion of the precise programs, both the Canada assis- 
nce plan and the established programs financing, which 
1ake up the very fabric of our Canadian social heritage. 
his practice, as we are sure the members of the standing 
ymmittee will agree, has far-reaching implications for the 
urrent 1991 Ontario budget and for the provincial budgets 
rf many years to come. 
I am sure, given the events of the last couple of weeks, 
iat most of the members of the standing committee are 
ware of this particular piece of legislation, Bill C-69, for- 
ially known as the Government Expenditures Restraint 
ct. It was part of Michael Wilson’s 1990 federal budget, 
ie first budget, from what I have been able to understand, 
1at was drafted completely behind closed doors. 





























yr established programs financing, and this is a major 
ource of funding for post-secondary education and medi- 
are. Prior to 1977, two senior levels of government shared 
1e cost of these programs on a 50-50 basis. Under the 
PF, there was a gradual erosion of federal cash payments 
or these programs in favour of tax points transferred to 
1e provinces. If that were not enough, in 1986, the federal 
overnment put further limits on the EPF so that—and Bill 
'-69 in and of itself proposes to freeze all payments to this 
rogram from 1990 to 1992, and when you think about it, 
represents a severe cutback in funding given the rise in 
oth the costs for post-secondary education and medicare 
nticipated for the same period of time. 

The net result of these federal initiatives has been the 
teady erosion of federal contributions for these essential 
rograms, with the net result being that the amount of 
sderal cash dollars for post-secondary education and 
1edicare will be reduced to zero by the year 2004. Knowl- 
dgeable informants have expressed deep concern regard- 
1g this particular course of action. They say that it will 
mit the federal government’s ability to enforce national 
ealth standards. If you do not pay the piper, you do not 
all the tune. Also, there has been extreme concern expressed 
y representatives of the college and university communities, 
s we could expect, who feel that the legislation will make 
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post-secondary education completely out of the reach of low- 
income and middle-income Canadians. 

Beyond that, Bill C-69 proposed to put a cap on federal 
spending for the Canada assistance plan in Ontario, British 
Columbia and Alberta, the three “rich provinces,” prov- 
inces where almost 50% of Canada’s poor live. The CAP 
is Our country’s primary program to fight poverty, and it 
stood for a quarter of a century as an important corner- 
stone of our Canadian social heritage. The spirit of CAP 
holds that every Canadian has a right to assistance as a last 
resort to prevent destitution, and in 1988 to 1989, over 2.3 
million people, 40% of them children, benefited from this 
program. Under CAP, the senior levels of government 
share 50-50 the cost of the welfare services and social 
service programs. Bill C-69 proposed to put a 5% ceiling 
on federal increases to the provinces for CAP. Given that 
CAP funding, on average, has increased 11.5% per year, 
this represents a substantial reduction in federal dollars. 
Estimates—I believe by the former Ontario Treasurer— 
suggested that Bill C-69 will cut approximately $440 mil- 
lion from the Ontario welfare and social service programs 
between 1990 and 1992. 

The disposition of Bill C-69: There has been a continu- 
ous campaign of resistance against this particular piece of 
legislation since it was first passed by the House of Com- 
mons on June 12. The province of British Columbia took 
the federal government to court, stating that they had a 
legitimate expectation that the federal government would 
not unilaterally change the conditions of the CAP program, 
and indeed did win, and this ruling was upheld by the 
federal Justice minister. 

The federal government continued, though, to push it 
through the Senate, and we know Michael Wilson’s 1991 
budget, even before the legality of the document had been 
established, extended the terms of Bill C-69 for a three- 
year duration. August 22, which was last Thursday, saw 
the Supreme Court rule in favour of the federal govern- 
ment, stating that they have the right to cut back transfer 
payments to the province. 

Our group got together because of concerns expressed 
to us by welfare clients and human service providers 
within Wellington country. To date, it consists of over 20 
organizations which are listed in the back of the document 
which I have handed out to you. Why have they gotten 
together? Essentially, the people within our community felt 
strongly enough that they wanted a co-ordinated campaign 
to let their opposition be known. 

To date, the ad hoc committee has pursued a number of 
different activities to try to let our opposition to Bill C-69 
be known to the federal government. Most specifically, 
there has been a public education campaign through the 
local print media. We have met with local MPs, urging 
them to put this issue on the agenda of the provincial 
government and to advocate strongly against Bill C-69. 
We met local MPs, including the Minister of Health and 
Welfare and the Minister of Science and Technology. We 
have had a sponsored press conference with a formal state- 
ment by the Ontario government on where they stand on 
this particular legislation. We have done outreach to gen- 
eral welfare clients, and we have also made submissions to 
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the Spicer Commission and the select committee on On- 
tario in Confederation. 

There is inherently a dilemma in Bill C-69 and what it 
represents for the provincial government and for this com- 
mittee. Our advocacy effort around this particular legisla- 
tion has made our members keenly aware of a no-win 
scenario facing the provincial government in drafting the 
1991 budget. During our meetings with the members of 
federal caucus—as I said, the Minister of Health and Wel- 
fare and the Minister of Science and Technology—it was 
clearly stated that the federal government believed that the 
provinces were in a more favourable economic position to 
absorb the increasing costs of EPF and CAP programs. I 
quote: “Every province of Canada is in significantly better 
financial shape than the government of Canada, and we 
believe that the provinces must begin to live up to their 
own responsibilities. It is up to the provincial government 
to decide on its priorities, including whether it chooses to 
delay welfare reform. Ontario is better placed than the 
federal government to pay for any increases beyond 5%.” 
That is Bill Winegard, January 9, 1991. 

The dilemma then arises that when the provincial gov- 
ernment increased its budget to absorb the shortfall in- 
curred by the withdrawal of federal moneys, it was widely 
criticized as being fiscally irresponsible. Little or no atten- 
tion was being paid to the role of the federal government 
in creating a substantially larger provincial deficit. To 
make matters worse, the Prime Minister went on to pub- 
licly criticize the government of Ontario for its financial 
policies, while four months earlier, members of the caucus 
were suggesting and yes, indeed, actually encouraging On- 
tario to increase its spending on social programs. The fed- 
eral government cannot advocate greater provincial 
spending on social programs while criticizing them at the 
the same time for running a deficit. There is something 
fundamentally hypocritical in this. 

In addition, the original provisions of Bill C-69 stipulated 
that the limits on transfer of payments would be for a two- 
year period only. During our meetings with local MPs, we 
were given the impression that Bill C-69 was a necessary 
but temporary evil. “The CAP ceiling is not a permanent 
structural change. It is a temporary but necessary expendi- 
ture restraint measure for a two-year period.” Again, the 
federal government demonstrated an interesting reversal in 
its thinking when, in the 1991 federal budget, the provis- 
ions of Bill C-69 were extended for three more years. 

The government of Ontario does not draft its economic 
policies and budgets in a vacuum. It is our committee’s 
belief there has been little public attention paid to the fact 
that the province has been put in a catch-22 position with 
respect to funding their social programs. There is increas- 
ing demand all over the place due to the recession. There is 
steady withdrawal of federal support, and everybody is 
criticizing increased spending. 
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Our members are, in no way, proponents of large gov- 
ernmental deficits. We would like to encourage fiscal re- 
sponsibility at each and every level of government. To 
date, the theme that we used as the vanguard for our com- 
mittee has been that we do not want to see the federal 
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budget bounce on the backs of those who can least afford 
The sick, those reliant on the health care system, studen 
those reliant on post-secondary education and families livi 
in poverty, those who benefit from the Canada assistan 
plan. The federal government would appear to have no ea 
Our opposition cries and those of hundreds of differs 
groups across the country have essentially gone unanswerei 

What we are here today to do is to respectfully imp; 
the same message to the standing committee and hopeful 
indirectly, to the government. We do not believe that t 
provincial government should, at any point, attempt to ct 
its deficit by withdrawing funds from those programs whi 
benefit the most vulnerable people in our society. Whi 
recognizing that there is negative public attention associat 
with increased spending on social programs, we are here 
ask the government of Ontario to persist in its Agenda f 
People and to make a commitment to guarantee that o 
most vulnerable citizens will not be unjustly penalized | 
the dwindling support of their federal government. 

This can only be done by ensuring that the adequa 
funding for EPF and CAP programs are maintained. V 
would also encourage the government of Ontario to adv 
cate for reinstatement of the pre-1990 conditions of CA 
and the extended programs financing, and towards this er 
we strongly applaud the Premier for his stand to mal 
social assistance transfer payments an item on the agenc 
for the upcoming constitutional discussions with the fe 
eral government. Because that is exactly what it is, it is 
constitutional issue. ; 

We have heard frequently from the proponents of th 
federal government that the budget must be balanced | 
preserve a future for our children. Our question is: Wh 
about those kids today who are living in poverty? Who ai 
experiencing family violence? Failure to address the neec 
of Ontario’s most vulnerable citizens today, particular! 
during a time of recession, will only lead to a future gene 
ation of disfranchised and marginalized citizens who wi 
be perpetually reliant upon government assistance. 

We do not believe that the citizens of Ontario and Car 
ada want to see any level of government balance its book 
by virtually taking away the food and shelter of those wh 
are already living far below the poverty line. It is ov 
conviction to this point, which makes a federal policy suc 
as Bill C-69, extremely unconscionable even if the Su 
preme Court says it is legal. 


Ms Brownell: I would like to draw your attention t 
some of the more practical issues around budgetary impl 
cations and recession in Bill C-69. Mr Bidgood and I ar 
also on a committee of service providers in Wellingto 
county. There are some 20 to 25 service providers repre 
sented on this committee and we attempt to do joint plan 
ning and co-ordinate our services as best we can. W 
attempt to be fiscally responsible in ensuring that we kee 
within our budgets while still providing services to th 
families and children in Wellington county. | 

However, the implications of Bill C-69, and certain] 
the recession, make it more and more difficult for thes 
agencies to cope with long waiting lists. An example o 
that would be the mental health services. It is a very clea 
fact that in times of recession people are under more stres 

| 
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id therefore the essential services which we are attempt- 
ig to provide need expansion. 

| One of our fears, at this particular point, is that because 
* the budgetary implications and the recession, there will 
» no expansions of services. I will use day care as an 
cample. While the budget makes mention about preven- 
on of violence against women, I think it is important that 
e support services that would go along with that philoso- 
hy, which I applaud, need to be in place and need to be 
cspanded. Day care is an example of that. If we are to 


id find work or go back to school so they can improve 
eir lifestyles and add some quality to their lives, then we 
Ne to provide day care. It is very practical. 

In my own particular area, we have a community com- 
ittee that wants to put in place a day care in the rural 
lage of Arthur. We have the people, we have the chil- 
a we have a location, and we are told there is no 
oney. So those children who currently could be accessing 
controlled day care that we know is a safe environment 
: a productive environment for these children will have 
































go to in-home day care providers who cannot be super- 
sed in the same way. People’s choices in terms of care, 
eople’s choices in terms of accessing a variety of services 
| limited. Unless budgets are expanded in services, they 
‘ill continue to be limited. 
I would like to speak for a moment about the rural 
eas. It is easier to provide dollars and to provide services in 
rban areas. For the same number of dollars you can serve 
ore people, and often the fiscal decision is to put the 
llars into the large urban areas. In rural areas, services 
e very spread out. It is expensive to provide services. In 
rth Wellington alone, we have 500 square miles and a 
pulation of 30,000 people. In order to serve those peo- 
€, we must provide services in rural locations. We cannot 
ave service providers being parachuted in from Guelph or 
om larger areas in the rural areas of the province. 

Mr Bidgood and I would be happy to answer any ques- 
ms and expand on some of the themes that we have 
iscussed at this point. 


Mr Phillips: Just a quick question: I am curious how 
2ople arrive here to present. Were you one of the groups that 
sceived a phone call from the Premier’s office to appear? 


Mr Bidgood: No, we did not receive a call from the 
remier’s office. Our invitation to come to this committee 
xday was a direct consequence of our involvement with 
ie local MPP on this particular issue. 


Mr Phillips: The challenge, I guess, for the federal 
overnment, and I do not want to be an apologist for it, but 
think it is broke—bankrupt. Maybe there are ways to 
slve that, but they did not find them over the last few 
ears. I am just trying to get from your presentation what 
our issue is. Is it that more money should be spent on 
lese services, or is it that the money should be coming 
iore from the federal government rather than the provin- 
ial government? 

Mr Bidgood: We are not suggesting that there should 
e drastic increases in funding for any specific programs. 
lowever, we do believe that the principle of shared 
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responsibility between federal and provincial governments 
is too important a quality to be compromised by saying, 
“I’m sorry, at this particular time we’re having deficit dif- 
ficulties.” We would not expect the federal government to 
increase substantially or unrealistically its contribution for 
Ontario’s social service programs. However, we had hoped 
that they would fulfil their obligations as specified in EPF 
and CAP prior to the changing of it with Bill C-69. 

Mr Phillips: I am not advocating this in any way, but 
if you were a totally selfish Ontario taxpayer and you said, 
“Listen, I’m totally selfish,” what is in the Ontario taxpayer’s 
interest? As I say, there are a lot of national unity issues at 
stake here, but would it be best that all of this be trans- 
ferred to the provinces and the provinces managed the 
welfare, the education area and the health area themselves? 


Ms Brownell: I think one of the things we need to 
keep in mind is that we want some national standards for 
health, welfare and education. I do not think it is good 
enough for the federal government to dump the responsi- 
bility for the standards and for the services and programs on 
to the provinces. It is a little bit like a province expecting 
municipalities to determine the standard and level of ser- 
vices within their own municipalities. What happens then 
is you get a variety of standards. In Wellington county we 
get X standard; in Waterloo county we get X standard. I 
think that we should be very clear that as a country, Canada at 
one time made a commitment to its people and we created a 
social safety net, and now we see big holes in that safety 
net. I do not think we can allow the federal government 
just to back off and say, “Let the provinces get on with it.” 


1420 
Mr Phillips: Have you done the analysis, as I said, if 


you were looking at it purely selfishly, in terms of what 
would be in Ontario taxpayers’ best interest? 


Mr Bidgood: I do not know if you can look purely 
self-interested. However, from my perspective, I would 
even take a stronger stand in suggesting that I do not think 
that morally the federal government can back out of pro- 
viding basic social service programs. I mean, that was part 
of the promise when this country came together, and since 
the period of approximately 1970 or so, we have seen a 
slow and gradual erosion of the federal contributions to a 
number of these programs. So if you were talking about 
the perspective of a purely selfish Ontario ratepayer, | 
would say that there is something more dear at stake here 
for the Ontario ratepayer, and that is the commitment from 
both levels of government to take care of you if you should 
fall upon hard times, and that would transcend for me any 
sort of self-interest you might have as a ratepayer. It is the 
comerstone of our social policy, the cornerstone of our 
social heritage. It is what binds us together, and at this time 
it is coming very loose. 

Mr Carr: Thank you very much for a fine presenta- 
tion. As you know, what we are really talking about here is 
not the compassion of government, because, as you well 
know, the social programs do not depend on the compas- 
sion of government; they really depend on the ability to 
pay for these programs. 
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One of the things that has been suggested is that there 
was no money anywhere else to be cut. I will give you an 
example of where I see some money could have been. I do 
not know if you are aware of it, but in 1985, 80% of the 
rental units produced in this province were built by the 
private sector. As we sit here today, it is closer to 20%. The 
80-20 has been flipped. 


Interjection: Good word. 


Mr Carr: “Good word” is right. 

The amount of money that we are talking about is not 
millions of dollars. Over the course of this government, we 
are talking billions with a “b” that is going to be put into 
building rental houses because, as you know, people need 
them. The private sector will not do it; the people need 
housing; the government jumps in. That is one area where 
a lot of people have said that if we had not had Bill 4, the 
rent bill, and some of the other initiatives during the Liberals, 
the private sector money could have built those rental units. 

Just so you know, the cost per unit when the govern- 
ment builds them is twice. The non-profit cost is $1,800, 
versus about $800 when the private sector does it. So that 
is an area where we are talking about billions of dollars— 
with a “b”—that could be used to help the folks behind 
you who want some more money. It could be used to pay 
down the deficit. It could be done in a variety of ways. 

What is your feeling about something like that, of al- 
lowing the private sector to stay in the rental part of the 
economy so that we do not need to put public sector dol- 
lars that could and should be used for other things? What 
is your feeling about that? Maybe you could comment 
about the billions that would be saved in that area. 

Mr Bidgood: Your basic premise began with a state- 
ment about looking beyond compassion from government. 
Is that correct? 

Mr Carr: I said social programs do not depend on the 
compassion of government, they depend on money to pay 
for them. 

Mr Bidgood: Actually, in some degree I agree with 
you, in some degree I do not. I think that to date the 
discussion has been almost completely on how do we pay 
for it and the question of compassion of government has 
essentially gone out the door. People have forgotten to ask 
questions about both federal and provincial governments’ 
commitment to their peoples. 

I would never presume to suggest what is the equitable 
relationship between private sector and public sector inter- 
ests with regard to stimulating the economy or things of 
that nature. However, I think it is a very valid stance for us 
to sit back and reflect, as you had mentioned, about issues 
about compassion; to forget—and I should not say this in 
front of a finance committee—but to put finance aside or 
at least consider for a moment social cost and the very 
principles, the values at stake here, which I think are tanta- 
mount or equally as important as the fiscal considerations, 
and I think it has been completely obscured with this par- 
ticular budget. 

Mr Christopherson: I thank you both for the presen- 
tation. I have had a chance to meet and talk with you both 
before, of course, at public sessions in Guelph where we 


talked about this very issue, and I would like to aga 
applaud your efforts in doing everything you can 
heighten the awareness of this important issue. 

Just before I ask a question of you, I think maybe it 
important to put on the record that I find it curious that o1 
of the previous members was asking a question about ho 
you got on the speaker’s list and where the invitation can 
from when we know full well that at least one of f 
groups we have met with, the chamber of commerce fro 
one of the communities, had its invitation faxed from f] 
Liberal Party headquarters. Nobody is making any bon 
about that; it is part of the process and that is the way 
works. I find it curious that there is an attempt to try a 
suggest that there would be something wrong in anyboc 
being encouraged to come forward and speak out. 

If you recall when we spoke before, prior to the cov 
case being made public on the cap on CAP, it was : 
low-profile. There were very few people who really we 
paying much attention to the issue of transfer paymen 
between one level of government and another. My que 
tion to you is this: In light of the attention that it has g 
recently and the fact that the Premier of Ontario has sa 
that this issue is so important to Ontarians that he no 
considers it to be on the constitutional talks agenda, do yc 
think that we are succeeding in getting this issue on tl 
agenda of the people of Ontario, or is it your opinion th 
over a short period of time it will fall away and again 
will get lost in the dust of all the issues that come forwar 
I would just like your opinion on that, please. 


Ms Brownell: I think it is a constitutional issue. 
think people have a right to quality of life, and if t 
provinces who are being most seriously affected by the fe 
just lie down and play dead, then we are really in trouble 
think that this particular province has to keep up the SOL 
and dance. We have to keep up the publicity around son 
of the major issues regarding Bill C-69. 


Mr Bidgood: Actually, I think that the entire issi 
regarding Bill C-69 has been one of the most interestir 
campaigns of selective inattention probably in histor 
There are a number of people who have alluded to wh 
this may be so. I will not bother the committee with th 
here today. However, when the provincial government ge 
hit with a $400-million cutback, it receives fifth-pag 
media attention. When one person representing, let’s sa 
business interests or something of that nature wants to ¢ 
some welfare-bashing, it gets a full page on the front pay 
of one of the Toronto papers. | 

I do not understand why people have not been mo 
concerned regarding this issue, because for me it is o1 
that speaks to the very social fabric of our society. Hov 
ever, I can only hope that with the provincial governme 
taking this as part of the agenda for constitutional talks, 
will not become part of the back bench again and it w: 
continue to be an issue that will burn in the minds of tl 
citizens of Ontario for quite some time to come. 


The Chair: I would like to thank you for appearit 
before this committee. 
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BRANTFORD AND DISTRICT 


LABOUR COUNCIL 
The Chair: The next group is the Brantford and District 
our Council, Mr Garry MacDonald, president. Would 
u come forward, please? I would like to welcome you here 
the standing committee on finance and economic affairs 
d the budget review. You have 30 minutes for your pre- 
itation. In that period of 30 minutes, you can leave some 











swer from the three political parties of the government 
re. You may begin. 

Mr MacDonald: My name is Garry MacDonald and I 
: here today representing the Brantford and District Labour 
yuncil. As president of the labour council I am very much 
rare of how provincial economic policy affects Brant 
unty. In my brief before this committee today I am going 
focus on the particular concerns of Brant county and our 
ationship to the provincial economy. 

The Brantford economy is dependent on our manufac- 
ing base. Here, 33% of the workforce is in manufactur- 
S compared to the provincial average of 22%. The 

tkforce here is also younger and less educated than the 
ee average, which makes manufacturing employ- 

nt essential to the local economy. As we know, in a 
session, manufacturing is the first sector to suffer and the 
t to recover. Brantford’s experience in the last recession 
1981-82 can be submitted as proof of this statement. 

In fact many people believe, including myself, that 
-antford still has not recovered from the 1981-82 reces- 
n. The closure of Massey Combines and White farm 
uipment was directly related to the previous recession. 
e economic downturn 10 years ago crippled agriculture 

North America along with the federal Liberal 
vernment’s high-interest-rate policies and the Conserva- 
es who followed with the same policies. Farmers no 
nger had resources to purchase agricultural implements 

ich had been Brantford’s most famous and most profit- 
le industry. Massey and White together employed 8,000 

9,000 workers. These were high-wage jobs that sup- 
tted the local economy. 

Recent reports from Kitchener estimate that with the 
ss of 2,000 Uniroyal Goodrich jobs, 2,000 to 3,000 support 
bs would be lost. Using the same formula, the closure of 
assey and White affected from 15,000 to 20,000 families 
Brant county, which is almost half of the entire popula- 
on of the county. As the high-wage jobs Massey and 
Jhite supplied left Brantford, the jobs that came in their 
ace were fewer and lower paying. While most people 
yeak of the 1980s as a period of unrestrained growth, that 
id not happen in Brantford. 

Following close behind the closures of Massey and 
/hite was the present recession. In this recession the man- 
facturing sector was even harder hit—the loss of 76,000 
‘bs in Ontario’s manufacturing sector. This recession 
jused the loss of 102,000 jobs. In percentage terms, the 
iss is 9.9% of Ontario’s manufacturing jobs this time as 
pposed to 7.2% last time. As 43% of all jobs lost in this 
. were manufacturing jobs, I want to emphasize 
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what this means to a community as dependent on manu- 
facturing as Brantford. 

In Brantford, this has meant the closure of Galtaco 
Redlaw, Fruehauf, Solaray, Chicago Rawhide, Sprout- 
Bauer and Penmans. This has resulted in an increase of 
people collecting unemployment insurance and families 
collecting welfare. UI recipients increased by 54% from 
June 1990 to June 1991. The economic devastation that has 
visited Brantford is better reflected in the welfare case load. 
With the uncaring and hard-hearted reduction in weeks for 
UI eligibility, Brant county social services’ case loads have 
gone through the roof. From July 1990 to July 1991 the 
case load has increased 115%. 

With no new large manufacturing plants moving into 
the area, the scenario over the past years for many Brant 
county workers has been the loss of their jobs, reduced 
weeks of UI, and after that runs out there are few options 
but to rely on the overburdened welfare system. Even as 
we see UI recipients decline by 503 from June to July, we 
see the welfare case loads increase. This indicates that 
many people are seeing their UI benefits run out and must 
seek social assistance before they find employment. 

Some estimates indicate that 10% of the population of 
Brantford is collecting welfare. This does not include those 
people collecting UI or family benefits. At the Brantford 
food bank the total number of people using food bank 
services in the first seven months of this year is roughly 
the same number of people whom the food bank served in 
all of 1990. 

I am pleased to see that the province has seen fit to 
fund the unemployment help centre so it can continue to 
house the Brantford food bank. The $75,000 the province 
has provided will also allow for the much-needed expan- 
sion of services to include training and retraining pro- 
grams, but this does not address the fundamental needs of 
the Brantford economy. 

If no new manufacturing jobs arrive in our community, 
a community which is already growing slower than the 
provincial average, what will become of Brantford? As 
Brantford has been so hard hit by this recession, the atti- 
tude of the federal government with respect to transfer 
payments has been deplorable. 

The federal Tories cut $1.6 billion from federal trans- 
fers in health, education and social assistance. To cover 
these shortfalls in Brantford, health spending would have 
to be cut by $26 million. This would throw even more 
people out of work as those cuts would probably be made 
in nursing and support staff. 

Education spending would have to be cut by $14 million, 
throwing numbers of teachers out of work. This would put 
an even greater burden on the welfare system as more 
capable, hardworking people would be on welfare just so 
the Tories could prove some political point. 

Our estimates conclude that for social service spending 
alone, Brantford would have to come up with another $11 
million. Where would our city find this money? In a city 
where close to 10% of the population collect general welfare 
assistance already, where nearly half the families in the 
county have been affected by a layoff of some type, would 
the federal government prefer that the residents of Brantford 
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lose their homes as well? The property tax increases that 
would have to make up the shortfall in transfer payments 
would have to go through the roof to maintain a welfare 
case load that has gone up 115%. 

Many Brant county residents would lose their homes, 
particularly seniors on fixed incomes or workers who have 
already been laid off and are waiting for this made-in-Can- 
ada recession to end. 

The alternative to raising taxes is to allow people to go 
hungry, without shelter. Perhaps this is what the federal 
government had in mind when they cut the transfer pay- 
ments. As 40% of people receiving social assistance are 
children, the only possible conclusion is that the federal 
Tories are in favour of child starvation— 

Mr Stockwell: That’s dumb, Mr Chairman. That is 
just the dumbest thing I’ve ever heard. 


The Chair: It is a presentation— 

Mr Stockwell: It is a presentation.-I can question it, 
but I am going to speak out on this to go on the record— 

The Chair: Yes, you have that right. 

Mr Stockwell: That has got to be the dumbest thing I 
have ever heard anyone say. 

The Chair: This is a witness before this committee. 

Mr Stockwell: It may be a witness, but the statement 
is that the federal Tories are in favour of child starvation. 

The Chair: You can make your statement after. 

Mr MacDonald: Can I continue? 

The Chair: Carry on, sir. 

Mr MacDonald: Thank you. 

Mr Christopherson: It is still a free province. 

Interjections. 

Mr Stockwell: That is what makes it free. 

Mr Christopherson: Wait your turn. 

The Chair: Carry on, sir. 

Mr Stockwell: Sometimes you speak out when state- 
ments like that are made. 

The Chair: Mr Stockwell, everybody has his opinion. 

Mr MacDonald: Maybe he could come to the food 
bank in Brantford and see them. 

Mr Stockwell: I have been to a food bank before— 

The Chair: Mr Stockwell, let the gentleman finish his 
presentation. You may question him after. 

Mr MacDonald: Okay, thank you. Provincial Conser- 
vative leader Mike Harris spoke only a few days ago about 
welfare recipients when he stated that he was not in favour 
of paying people to stay home and do nothing. Does Mr 
Harris suggest that the 40% of social assistance recipients 
who are children take to begging in the streets? 

I can assure all members of this committee that the 
people of Brantford are hardworking people who would 
rather work than collect welfare. But without jobs, without 
a place to work, what other alternative is there? None of 
Mr Harris’s wealthy friends have been kind enough to lo- 
cate any of their plants here in recent years. What Brant- 
ford needs is industry, not political hot air. 
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I realize that the money for assistance must come fro 
somewhere. However, working people currently hay 
more of a tax burden than they can endure. I cannot spei 
in favour of tax increases. I also realize that the provinci 
tax revenue decreased this year over last year. As co 
sumer spending decreased, revenue from provincial sal 
tax did as well. I also cannot speak in favour of goven 
ment deficits that may end up being financed on the bac] 
of working people. However, in fairness, the provinci 
government had some difficult decisions to make. 
1440 | 

I am glad the province has recognized that in Brantfor 
we cannot just give up and close the doors. We cann 
allow children to go hungry. We cannot allow worke 
down on their luck to lose their homes. The provinci 
budget that has been criticized by every blue suit on Ba 
Street means that in Brantford children do not have to g 
hungry and workers do not have to lose their homes. | 

In this budget that has been so essential to the Bran 
ford economy, just maintaining the spending levels a 
fected by the Conservative cut in transfers pushes th 
deficit to $8.2 billion. However, this still does not addres 
the primary problem affecting the Brantford economy, th 
lack of jobs. Our estimates indicate that the anti-recessio 
projects included in this budget have created over 500 jot 
for Brantford. Many of these projects, such as the reloce 
tion of the Brantford Public Library and the boiler convei 
sion project at St Joseph’s Hospital, may have had to wa 
years before the city had the funds to see them carrie 
through. It is true that these projects are make-work pre 
jects, but at least they employ considerable numbers ¢ 
workers who would otherwise be unemployed or on wel 
fare. Over $5.15 million has been allocated to Brar 
county anti-recession projects. Without these funds an’ 
jobs they have created and maintained, the social safety ne 
in our city would have an even greater burden. This cit 
has fallen on tough times, but without this provincial assis 
tance, times would have been even tougher. | 

I mentioned the Massey Combines Corp closure earlie 
in this brief and I want to speak of that closure again t 
indicate perhaps the most necessary feature of the provin 
cial budget. The wage protection fund established in thi 
budget is long overdue. Many former Massey worker 
have not received their severance pay from the closure 0 
Massey Combines over three years ago. The hourly work 
ers have been forced to settle for less than what they wen 
legally entitled to receive under the Employment Stan 
dards Act. Varity Corp, the parent company of the forme 
Massey Combines, has fought every dollar in compensa 
tion to these laid-off workers. Many reached the socia 
assistance system earlier than they would have, had Varit) 
Corp acted with the responsibility that an employer should 

As of March 11, 1991, in the region that include: 
Brantford, over $6.4 million in severance pay and ove’ 
$3.6 million in termination pay did not get to the worker 
who were legally entitled to receive these funds. Thesé 
totals are from only six months after the fund was an 
nounced. Workers should not have to suffer from the mis 
management of employers. Employers should not be ablé 
to hide behind the federal Bankruptcy Act to avoid thei) 
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al obligation to laid-off employees. I am glad a govern- 
nt finally recognizes that workers in a plant closure do 
- have the golden parachutes executives have. My only 
ret is that the wage protection fund comes too late to 
p those involved in the Massey closure. 

I do not want to give the impression that Brantford and 
strict Labour Council is 100% satisfied with the provin- 
] budget. What this city needs is jobs, not handouts. 
fortunately, with the existing free trade agreement, in- 
stry is choosing to locate in the southern United States 
er Brantford. Soon, with the attitude of the federal To- 
s, industry will probably be choosing Mexico over 
antford. This city was once the third largest manufactur- 
s centre in Canada; we are now in an emergency situa- 
n. We have been in this situation for some time and are 
2d of governments ignoring our local problems, but we 
: grateful that at least the provincial NDP has chosen to 
ht the recession and help Brantford get through these 
ficult times. No government is perfect and if not con- 
lied this deficit could become unmanageable. But I un- 
rstand that the per capita debt in Ontario is less than the 
t capita debt in Canada as a whole and less than many 
ner provinces. 

Many so-called economic experts are stating that the 
covery is under way. I agree that without the initiative of 
> provincial government, this apparent recovery would 
t be taking place. However, for many of the reasons | 
ve outlined in this brief, Brantford may not feel this 
sovery for some time. We will need help until we can get 
r people to work. Economic recovery here will not be 
mplete until the high-wage jobs like those the farm im- 
ement industry supplied return to Brantford. 

Considering the pressures the NDP government is 
der, I am satisfied that this budget is the best they could do. 
is is, after all, a government made up of working people 
o at least understand the pressures that working people 
e under. As for the critics of this budget, I think I have 
itlined the economic devastation they would have 
ought to this city if they had blindly followed Brian 
ulroney’s plan. I feel proud that Ontario has stood up to 
‘ulroney and taken a different approach. Perhaps with a 
fferent government in Ottawa such extraordinary mea- 
res that the NDP has had to take would not have been 
scessary. Thank you. 

The Chair: We have about four minutes for each one 
the parties, starting off with the official opposition. Mr 
ockwell, you— 

Mr Stockwell: Official opposition? 


The Chair: Third party, I should say. I just promoted 
yu. 

Mr Stockwell: No, no questions. 

The Chair: Mr Carr. 

Mr Carr: I have in front of me a poll that was com- 
issioned and it talked about how in the 1991 budget the 
deral government introduced a new law to limit in- 
eases in government spending. “Do you strongly agree, 
ymewhat agree, somewhat disagree or strongly disagree 
e Ontario government should pass a similar law?” It was 
teresting to note that 77% of the people who said they 
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voted for the NDP supported that; for your record, 90% 
that were Conservative and 79% that were Liberal. Basi- 
cally, the people of this province are saying there should 
be some controls on government spending and yet you 
come here and say there should not. Why the discrepancy 
among people who said they voted NDP, when 77% say 
we should have some type of controls? 

Mr MacDonald: I am not saying there should not be 
some controls and I am not saying that we want a deficit 
that is going to become unmanageable or get out of hand. I 
think I mentioned that. 

Mr Carr: Will become unmanageable? 

Mr MacDonald: I said “could” become unmanageable. 

Mr Carr: | think it will. 


Mr MacDonald: I think you should maybe look at 
Brantford—I do not know where that poll came from, if it 
was all over Ontario— 


Mr Carr: It was Ontario. 


Mr MacDonald: I think anybody who lives in Brant- 
ford and has seen the plant closures in this town and the 
loss of jobs since 1981 would say they have to do some- 
thing. Something has to be done in Brantford. If that is 
what it takes to get the economy going, if that is what it 
takes to get our people back working, which is going to 
help reduce the deficit once they get working, I would 
agree in Brantford something has to be done. Brantford 
itself, I think, has been one of the hardest-hit communities, 
next to Kitchener which is going through some tough 
times right now. But if you go through the number of plant 
closures that we have had: big plants, not just little plants, 
8,000 people; Fruehauf, a couple of years before they 
closed, had close to 600 people and I think when they 
closed they were down to 260 to 270 people; Solaray, 
places like that. It is a disaster. 

Mr Stockwell: You spoke of Varity. Were you in favour 
of this government’s position of holding the door open while 
they left the country? 

Mr MacDonald: I do not think they held the door open. 
If that is your opinion, it surely is not mine. I think they 
did the best they could with the situation. It was getting to 
a point where the people had been sitting there for so long, 
something needed to be done. I do not think I would say 
they just let them walk out. 

Mr Stockwell: You did not support their position pre- 
vious to the election? Their policy previous to the election 
was quite different than what they in fact adopted after 
they were elected. 

Mr MacDonald: I am not aware of what their actual 
policy was prior to the election, so I could not really com- 
ment on that. 

Mr Stockwell: Obviously it did not matter. Thanks. 

Mr MacDonald: Well, yes, it did. 

Mr B. Ward: We would all like to thank you for tak- 
ing the time to come out and present your views on behalf 
of the labour council. Some of the statements made in your 
brief perhaps upset some people on the committee, but 
here in Brantford we speak our mind and I do not think we 
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should be ashamed of that or apologize for it. I think we 
are a tough community here of hard-working people and 
other people may not be used to that. Brantford has experi- 
enced tough times and I agree with you that those tough 
times have existed since the early 1980s. 

Our government attempted to cushion the economic 
blow working people have faced not only in this commu- 
nity but throughout Ontario. I think it is no surprise that 
tough times are experienced in Windsor, experienced in 
the Niagara Peninsula, experienced in the east, experi- 
enced in the north. In fact, I do not think the north has ever 
had economic prosperity. What are your feelings on the 
direction our government is taking in Durham-Brantford? 
Should we have cut back and made things worse? Should 
we be continuing on the direction that we are heading? 
1450 

Mr MacDonald: In my opinion, being close to Brant- 
ford and seeing the number of jobs that we have lost, if 
they would not have gone in the direction that they are 
going—which I would commend them for doing; some- 
thing had to be done to get a jump start out of this reces- 
sion. I think they did that. I am not saying they went far 
enough, but I think under such difficult times they did an 
adequate job. Brantford, and I would like to state it again, 
is one of the communities that are really hard-pressed. I 
may use a few strong words but I do not regret them 
because we have many families that have lost their homes. 
I have people I know that used to have jobs. They are 
coming in to the food bank now, they are in such a bad 
situation. The number of lost jobs in Brantford has just 
been a disaster. 


Mr B. Ward: I think for this province to continue to 
prosper and head towards recovery in the future, greater 
co-operation is needed among labour, business and gov- 
erment. I think an example of that occurring successfully 
is the Harding Carpet plant where there is give and take by 
all three groups—private sector investment, government 
financial assistance and employee commitment—to lead to 
success. Do you think that could be built on both locally 
and provincially if not nationally? Do you think that is 
something we can do? 


Mr MacDonald: I think it needs to be done. I think it 
is something that should be done. Harding Carpets is a 
good example of it. This community needed that. If it had 
not happened, if all parties had not got together and 
worked at keeping that place there, you were talking about 
losing another 200 or 300-odd jobs. I think it was done in 
the best interests of everybody concerned. 

Mr B. Ward: The one last question, and perhaps my 
colleagues may have one, is the relationship between the 
labour council and the chamber of commerce. Do you 
think the willingness to work together has been improving 
over the years, as well as with local government? I would 
like to think that Brantford is a first in many areas. Do you 
think that perhaps we could show the rest of the province 
how co-operation can benefit a community? 

Mr MacDonald: Definitely. I think there is a great 
need for it. I think it was started a little bit prior to my 
time. There have been some ongoing things that were 


Started a few years ago with the chamber. We do ha 
some things that are ongoing with them. We involve the 
We involved them last year, or I think it was the ye 
before, when labour themselves approached them abo 
being part of the United Way with us and stuff like th 
You have to have some kind of working relationship | 
you can make your community grow and Brantford do 
need some growth, definitely. 

Mr Kwinter: Mr MacDonald, I heard your comme 
about Brantford as if Brantford is something special. 
should tell you that there are many communities in Ontar 
that are suffering as badly as, or worse than Brantford. 
can tell you of places like Collingwood, Cornwall, Win 
sor, where they have far higher unemployment rates thi 
they do in Brantford. I am not saying that to make you fe 
any better. What I am saying is that it is not a problem th 
is peculiar to Brantford, it is a problem that is peculiar: 
Canada, to Ontario and our manufacturing sector. 

What you are saying is we need jobs. That is numb 
one. Those jobs can only be created by people investir 
and deciding they are going to put some manufacturir 
capability into Brantford or any other community. How ¢ 
you think an investor feels, whether he be—a Canadiz 
investor we will discount, because they are here—but fo 
eign investors, when they hear representations that hay 
been made, particularly to this committee, by some labor 
councils who are condemning American investors, mult 
national companies who are coming in here, condemnin 
business, condemning their attitude towards profits, so th 
on the one hand there is this anti-business feeling and o 
the other hand there is the feeling we need jobs? Who 
going to create those jobs and how do you expect to entic 
them into a jurisdiction where the feeling is they are n¢ 
terribly welcome other than, “We do need your jobs, 
There seems to be a kind of a conflict; you want the jot 
but you do not want them. How do you deal with that? 


Mr MacDonald: You said “other labour councils.” 
do not think in my brief here today I mentioned that “pro! 
its” was a dirty word or anything like that. I understan 
that to have a secure job you have to have profits. Compé 
nies invest to make money; “money” and “profits” are n¢ 
dirty words, at least not in my line of thinking. The mor 
profitable the company is, the more secure your job 3 
going to be. As you said, you stated “other labour councils.” 
am not saying their views are wrong, but I am not sittin 
here today either saying that “profits” is a dirty word. 
understand to create jobs, to create a base for jobs, you hav 
to have companies willing to invest in your community. 
understand that. I am not here today suggesting that “profits 
is a dirty word. I work for an American company. It is totall 
owned by an American company. We have a good workin 
relationship with that company and it is unionized; it i 
Rubber Inc and they are based out of Denver. 


Mr Phillips: Thank you. I appreciate your presenta 
tion. I said to the other labour councils, “I never thought 
would see the day when a labour council would come i: 
and congratulate a budget that calls for unemployment thi 
year of 10% and next year of 10% which, had that happene: 
in any previous governments, a Conservative or Libera 
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vernment, I think you would be up and down the back 
the government because those levels of unemployment 
clearly unacceptable.” 

| My question to the labour council really is—I am not sure 
jat your relationship is with the NDP; certainly many of 
| unions directly support the NDP; I am not sure the 
jour council does. I am just curious about how the lab- 
council will resolve the possible conflict if in fact you 
| sitting here a year from now, or your successor is, and 
_are looking at what they call for, unemployment rates 
(10%. Will you feel kind of at odds, because on one hand 
ranized labour officially supports the NDP government 
ancially and in other ways it is a government that has a 
ponsibility for creating jobs. How will you and your 
jour council reconcile the challenges of that? 


! Mr MacDonald: Addressing that question, I under- 
nd what you are saying. As a labour council president 
resenting different unions and organizations that belong 
ithe labour council, I understand their problem with the 
mber of people laid off because this recession has been 
it as bad on some other communities as ours. But be- 
use of the recession and the number of jobs lost—I am 
t saying that we would say 10% is acceptable. I do not 
nk it is. I wish we could get it down more quickly. 

You are talking about a government here that has just 
e in in very bad times. Just prior to that, taking Brant- 
d as an example, I think we had over 10% even prior to 
it. As I have stated, our economy, in my opinion and 
me other people’s opinion, has not really come back 
ice 1981-82 when we had the big plant closures. Those 
ces I mentioned have been steadily going down over the 
It few years. Our numbers here have stayed high since 
out 1981-82. I am hoping the NDP can turn it around 
d create more jobs. 


| The Chair: Thank you, sir, for your presentation. 


ONTARIO FLUE-CURED TOBACCO GROWERS’ 
| MARKETING BOARD 
| The Chair: The next group is the Ontario Flue-Cured 
‘bacco Growers’ Marketing Board, Mr Albert Bouw. 
elcome to the standing committee on finance and eco- 
imic affairs on the budget review. You will have one 
If-hour in your presentation and if you can save some 
ne at the end of your presentation, the three parties 
yuld like to ask questions. : 
| Mr Bouw: Thank you, Mr Chair. I probably will not 
-e that much time and I will gladly answer some questions. 
Jo not have a formal presentation. However, I do have 
'e or Six issues that I wish to bring forward to this sitting. 
Being a tobacco farmer and representing the tobacco 
ducers, we were obviously very disappointed in a bud- 
tthe first budget by this government, by the way. It 
ose to take the easy target—tobacco—as an easy way to 
ise funds. We had hoped that this new government 
aybe would take a different view or different approach as 
how it was going to deal with this particular issue. To 
S point, it has not chosen to do that. 

I might add that this year when the federal 
ivernment’s budget came out, being much worse than the 
ovincial one, we were in the midst of crop negotiations. 
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We had to recess for 10 days for the domestic manufactur- 
ers to go back and re-evaluate their needs. We could not 
wait for a provincial budget to come out because we have 
to allot quota to our producers by a certain time because of 
cultural practices and farming procedures. Due to the fed- 
eral budget we lost 23 million pounds in 10 days—multi- 
ply that times $2.48 a pound and that is a lot of dollars. 
That is just in one fell swoop. Then, as I say, the provincial 
budget came after that. Probably what will happen and 
what normally happens, they make adjustments for that the 
following year. 

Just to raise once again, and I am sure you have heard 
it many times before, what the value of taxation is as far as 
this province and this country, the numbers are pretty stag- 
gering. For the federal tax it is $2.31 for a package of 
cigarettes, which since 1986 has increased by 178%. The 
Ontario tax is $2.05 per pack of 25, which is up 144% 
since 1986. In that same time period consumer price in- 
dexing went up 21%. We have always said many, many 
times to former governments, and we say it to you now, 
that we can live with taxation as well as anybody else. We 
want to pay our fair share. We would probably even be 
willing to pay a little bit more than our fair share, but 
certainly we do not want to try to carry the whole country 
on our backs. 

To give you another example, the total tax for a package 
of cigarettes in this province is $4.38. I can go to Detroit or 
go to Buffalo—and a lot of people are doing it—and buy 
those same cigarettes for 74 cents. So the difference is 
$3.64. We are talking only tax here, we are not talking 
about the product. The product is really insignificant in 
this little story. 

I, as a grower, receive 11 cents a pack. Governments 
receive $4.38 for that same pack. The package itself costs 
as much as we, the growers, receive. That is fine, we can 
also live with that to a point. 

The tobacco-producing area does not encompass that 
many ridings—three mainly, and some surrounding ridings. I 
could relate to you that when governments started these 
taxation issues back in 1981-82, when they started with 
them in earnest, we were producing 215 million pounds of 
tobacco. Today we are producing 130 million. That is a loss 
per annum of $170 million to the growers—$170 million 
per year taken out of our communities, out of our local 
economy. That is why so many of our local businesses 
have gone out of business today. That is why if you drive 
through Delhi, if you drive through the Tillsonburgs, the 
Simcoes and the Aylmers and some of the smaller places— 
the Langtons and the Stratfordvilles and so on and so forth— 
these businesses are not there any more because $170 million 
a year is directly taken out of the farmers’ pockets. 

The numbers are actually very scary. One tobacco 
farmer producing 100,000 pounds of tobacco, and that is 
about average today, contributes through that 100,000 
pounds of tobacco that he grows each year, through taxes 
that governments collect, $4.9 million. That is what a little, 
100-acre tobacco farm growing 100,000 pounds of tobacco 
generates every year: $4.9 million. A staggering number. 
What it has done—it is no secret, we hear about it every 
day—is encourage smuggling. We heard about Oka last 
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year and there were a lot of things said about Oka. I dare 
suggest one of the underlying issues in Oka was a $500- 
million business in a little community like Oka where 
there were 76 outlets to buy cigarettes. That is what Oka 
was about, one of the underlying issues that never really 
came to the surface: smuggling. 

What is happening in all our local little communities, 
the Delhis and so on, is happening all over the country. 
The Mac’s milk stores and the Becker’s are getting robbed 
left and centre every other day. People are afraid. They are 
not taking the money, they are taking cigarettes. I mean, 
the stuff is like gold. Why is it like gold? Because there is 
a $4.38 tax on it in the province of Ontario. 

Smuggling costs us as growers. We grow tobacco in 
what we refer to as domestic export pounds. This year we 
are growing some six million pounds of that. That tobacco 
is for duty-free export stores, for ships, for airlines, and so 
on. I think we all know that a heck of a pile of those 
cigarettes—and I do not think anybody knows the real 
number—are being smoked in Ontario. We sell that to- 
bacco at roughly $1.40 or $1.45 a pound. We receive $1 a 
pound more for our domestic tobacco. Of the six million 
pounds, let us assume that half of that is legitimate and not 
coming back in. There is $3 million that, because of smug- 
gling, we as growers are directly losing. 

Then there is the issue of the 6.4 million smokers. 
Where are their rights in this particular country? I think all 
of you should read the 100-and-some page judgement not 
too long ago by Judge Chabot, which I guess is now being 
appealed. He makes very critical comments about what 
governments are doing or trying to do with this industry. 
The federal government was told by its advisers and law- 
yers before Bill C-51 was ever put in place that it would 
not stand up under scrutiny. Social engineering, I believe is 
how Judge Chabot refers to it. I would not like to see that 
happen in the province of Ontario any further than it has. 

Back to the point of the farmer: I am a farmer. There 
are about 1,200 of us and we have about 1,600 farms. In 
other words, some people have more than one, so they 
have what we call share-growers. So there are 1,600 units 
being produced. We employ about 20,000 seasonal peo- 
ple—not a small amount. You add to that the distributors, 
the manufacturers, and in total the industry probably sup- 
plies some 60,000 jobs. I might add, if you do not kniow— 
and I am sure you do know—that in 1981-82 there were 
2,600 of us. Now there are 1,200. As I said earlier, we 
have lost some 85 million pounds of production annu- 
ally over those years and $170 million of direct revenue 
to farmers. 

Nobody I am aware of has said that tobacco production 
is illegal in this country, or that tobacco smoking is illegal. 
Nobody has yet said that. And who are the smokers, re- 
ally? I think we all know who they are. They are farmers 
like myself, people who work in factories, lower-income 
people for the most part—that excludes MPs, of course— 
and people who are on fixed incomes. Do you know there 
is only one group where there is an increase in consumption, 
and by whom or what sector? 
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Mr Kwinter: Young women. 













Mr Bouw: No sir, senior citizens is the only sector 
smokers where actually there is an increase in consu 
tion. You have these old folks homes and all of a sudd 
they are going to that extreme. The other day I saw 
person who had his leg cut off, he is 83 years old. He 
sitting outside, for crying out loud, like a criminal. T] 
man is 83 years old and you are going to say to him, “Y 
can’t smoke”? Ridiculous. I could go on about this subj 
for hours and hours because we have had to talk abou 
many times for quite a few years already. j 

One further thing: the budget itself. One of the cor 
ments in the budget which bothers us—the same type { 
comment was left in the federal budget—is that the pr 
vincial government is putting together what is called 
tobacco control strategy. I have unsuccessfully made so 
inquiries about what this legislation may be. My simg 
question has been: can we have some input? Is there roo 
for that? The first time I asked this question they 
“Well, it hasn’t passed yet so you don’t have to say aml 
thing yet.” I said to the gentleman I was talking to, “ el 
it’s after the fact.” We would like some prior input if thei 
is going to be such a policy. Like I say, I have no idea wt 
that is going to be. | 

For this industry to survive, we as an organization hay 
had a conscious decision that we now have to seek m 
export markets, because the domestic market does kee 
continuing to decline. We have to compete more agai 1 
the Brazils and the Zimbabwes. That is our competition. 
is not the United States. So we have to compete again| 
60-cent-a-day labour. We pay $65 a day plus provide Q 
commodations and housing and God knows what else. W 
feel we probably can do that in the long term. We at 
prepared to pick up that challenge, but we need some hel} 
We need help because governments have not left us alone, 

We put our five-year strategic plan together like we hav 
done for the last eight years—this year starting a new oni 
The governments come along and do this to us overnight an 
we have absolutely no control over that. They tax the hell ol 
of a product that, as I said before, is legal and collects som 
$8 billion a year for this country. They owe our industry mot 
than what it has received in return up to now. | 

We need support in finding new export markets. Ami 
yes, governments have been to a degree supportive of E 


in the past. We need more people in other countries. I an 
talking Asia specifically now, where the province shou 
be putting people in place so they can deal with the Asian 
type person. I do not mean that in a derogatory way at al 
They do business in a different way and we feel in order t 
be successful in those countries you have to have peopl 
on site regularly. 

For the longest time we produced to a ratio of 65-35— 
65% of our crop was domestic and 35% was export. Thi 
particular organization, this board, has been in existeno 
since 1957. Before that there was an association. So w 
have been around a while and have been exporting a lon; 
time. We do it to a lot of countries. We no longer can . 
the load alone. We need support through the transition, « 
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asition of going from that 65-35 ratio to almost a 50-50 
0 this year. I expect next year, for the first time ever, a 
il switch to where our production will probably be more 
yort than domestic. 

As I said earlier, we need to compete against these 
tican countries. We are prepared to meet that challenge. 
: we need some help in the interim. World prices on 
acco, believe it or not—and there is a lot of pressure on 
rld tobacco right now—are going up because there is a 
rtage everywhere, except of course in Canada. For that 


| 
i 


1en I am talking support of government, I am talking 
lars. I am not talking in terms of an airplane ticket—be- 
ise we will take that too. I am talking in terms of hard 


| there too. For example, in Zimbabwe their labour in- 
sed by 18%, which obviously we like to see, because 
lybe those fellows will be able to buy a TV set some day 
ve they get hydro. Of course when people get accus- 
ned to better things, they want more things. That is the 
y human nature works. 

So we feel that the world price will continue to move, 
in the interim, until we can become competitive with 
ise people—and I will give you a further example. We 
p to the United Kingdom. Tobacco coming into the 
ited Kingdom has 22% duty on it. Tobacco coming 

Zimbabwe into the United Kingdom has zero duty. 
even if our tobacco were exactly the same price, we 
e a 22% competitive disadvantage. Coming from Bra- 
it is 7%. Some of that is offset through transportation, 
use it is a longer way. We have asked the federal 




















€ us some support there, but we all know that is not 
*r yet either. 

Once again we will pick up the challenge. We have 
ked up the challenge. We will continue to lose produc- 
so the REDOX program—and Mr Jamison full well 
ws what the REDOX program is all about although 
e of the other members may not. We need continuation 
that particular program, which has been supported by 
‘h governments for the past five years, but more than 
t, we need government approval. | 
I believe at this point we have a nod from the federal 
vernment that it is prepared to move in this direction to 
p with our plight, because I think, I hope, that it recog- 
es the damage that it has done. We have asked for this 
»gram to be put in place until the year 2000, because that 
when we are supposed to have a smoke-free society and 
oy the year 2000 we do have a smoke-free society and 
| 1,200 tobacco farmers in the communities of Delhi, 
Isonburg and Simcoe are gone, then we will be asking 
full compensation for an industry that was eliminated 
governments. I think I have rattled on long enough and 
rould answer some questions now. 
'Mr Jamison: It is nice to see you here. You are the 
‘ond constituent from Norfolk we have heard from today. 
I am very interested in your presentation and I have got 
© questions, so I will ask the first one and hopefully I 
ll get the second one in. The first question is, when you 
: talking about support programs and help from govern- 
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ment, when do you feel that should be in place to be most 
helpful to you? 

Mr Bouw: When we put our crop agreements together 
this year through what we call a Tobacco Assistance Com- 
mittee process with governments—both governments are 
involved in that, by the way, as well as manufacturers, 
dealers and ourselves, and that is what we call the TAC— 
part of the consideration at that time was that we receive 
support from governments on this export issue. 

We will be opening our markets October 21. Last year, 
our growers received on average $1.98 for their tobacco. 
This year our contract is less than the previous year, be- 
cause of this export issue. In order to communicate with our 
producers their support from the governments, we need— 
and at the early point it does not have to be publicly—by 
October, November, a positive signal from government 
that it is supportive of our request as to how it will treat 
this transition period as far as helping export markets. 

That is imperative, that by October, November, 
whether it is direct communication to myself or to our 
board, at that particular time when our growers receive 
their final cheques, they can count on the support of the 
government. I might add, our market is completed in Feb- 
ruary. Realizing budget constraints and so on that govern- 
ments are under, and probably the fiscal year is 
March-April, but we need the communication—as I say, it 
does not have to be done openly, as long as it is communi- 
cated to us directly—that we can have some confidence 
that when we are dealing with the following year, because 
we Start those talks right before Christmas, that when we 
are forming these negotiations and putting in our pounds 
for export—because export pounds are risky, there is no 
commitment from the exporter. We grow those at our own 
risk. The domestic stuff is guaranteed, but the export 
pounds, other than 40% of it, is at our own risk. 

So before we start the talks for the following year, we 
have got to be able to communicate with our growers and 
say, “This is what the government is doing to support us 
with exports.” 


Mr Jamison: One point that I would like you to just 
verify is about land values. With the pressures that are on 
tobacco and tobacco farms and the growers—of course 
growers have no pensions, they have invested everything 
in their farms. At one time when tobacco was good, cer- 
tainly there were farms that sold for $1 million. Of course 
when times are not so good or the outlook is not as good in 
tobacco, and I am not saying that probably will not 
change, but what is the effect on the grower and especially 
the grower that bought in the 1970s, and so forth? 


1520 

Mr Bouw: It is like any other industry. You are correct 
that maybe at one time they were a little bit overvalued. 
Certainly there were $1-million farms, but a lot of people 
bought $600,000 and $700,000 farms in the late 1970s 
because the industry was just rolling along like it always 
had. So farms that were purchased for $600,000, 
$700,000, all of a sudden were worth the value of a house. 
So a 100-acre tobacco farm at one point—I could cite you 
more than one case where the farm was for sale and the 
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person interested in buying it was not a farmer. He went to 
the bank and he said, “I’d like to buy this property,” and 
gave them the details. He said the banker said: “No, it’s 
got 100 acres of land with it. Get rid of the land and you 
can buy the house for that price.” So it got to that degree. 


Mr Kwinter: I really welcome the chance to talk to 
you, because the tobacco industry is one that has been a 
conundrum for me in all the years I have been in politics 
and I think it is for every politician. I just want to outline 
the situation that most politicians find themselves in. 

You have an industry—and it is in dispute, I know, by 
the industry—but there is a report in the paper today that 
35,000 people in Canada lost their lives as a result of 
tobacco. The figure that is used in Ontario is 10,000 people 
a year die as a direct result of smoking of tobacco. You 
have a Situation where there is not a government that has 
got the guts to take a stand and finally say, “Look, we 
don’t want this product grown,” but if it does that, it gives 
up a lot of tax revenue, which is a problem. 

So they sort of leave you hanging in the wind, really, 
because they will not put you out of your misery because 
they want the tax revenue. They have got this other prob- 
lem at the other end where they have got these health costs 
and they have a product that you cannot advertise properly. 
You have got to put warnings on it that it is bad for your 
health. They do everything to put you out of business but 
keep you just going well enough so that you can continue 
to pay your taxes. 

How do you deal with that as an industry? I mean, how 
do you come to terms with that? 


Mr Bouw: I was on an airplane the other day and 
reading in a magazine how a gentleman comes to his usual 
restaurant and sits down and says to the waiter, “I’ll have 
the usual.” The waiter says, “Sorry, sir, I’m new here, so I 
don’t know what your usual is.” “Well,” he says, “I’ll have 
soup, a Salad and I’m going to have the pork chops today 
and I’ll have coffee and dessert.” “Excuse me, sir, the soup 
you’re referring to, do you want base stock or do you want 
soup stock with just water?” He says, “I want the good 
stock.” The waiter says, “Sir, that has got a lot of fat in it, 
it’s not good for you.” “Oh, okay. Well, forget the soup. I’ll 
have the salad.” “Well, sir,” he says, “maybe you should 
think about that. That salad’s been washed in water and it’s 
washed all the nutrients out and, God, I don’t know if it’s 
really all that good for you.” So he says, “Well, forget the 
salad.” He goes on to the pork chops and so on, and I will 
not go through it all, but he got to the end and of course he 
had eaten nothing. There was a glass of water and, “Gee, 
Sir, you know, there’s chlorine in it,” and it does this, and 
so on and so forth. So the guy gets up and says, “Well, I 
guess I’m not hungry today,” and he leaves and the waiter 
follows him. “Sir?” “Yes?” He says, “It’s not good that 
you don’t eat. You should eat three times a day.” By that, 
the gentleman grabs his head, starts screaming and runs 
out the door and a truck runs over him. 

That is in a roundabout way coming around to your 
question, Mr Kwinter. How far do we take all these issues 
today, as people, never mind as governments? I heard what 
you said about the 35,000 deaths. I have yet to see any 
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place where somebody can prove that to me and I am 
going to get into that argument. : 
As a matter of fact, you talk about health costs. Th 
government of the past did a study of its own which act 
ally showed that the money taken from the tobacco in 
try by far exceeds the health costs, and that was in 1986, 
suggest with my numbers, the tax-take has gone up 144 
since then, so I imagine there are lots of dollars there. 
I do not want to belabour that particular issue, becaus 
the problem—and I agree with you in a sense, saying thi 
governments like the tax dollars and, yes, there is a pe 
ceived health issue, and I dare say how far or how real thi 
health issue is, some day, I would like to get the answer to 
Basically, all we have so far is comments by Dr So-ant 
so and another comment by Dr So-and-so. There is all kind 
of documentation that can be provided on both sides. I do nm 
know where that argument is going to end, but I agree w 
you 100%, it is a hell of a good way to raise money and ) 
is 90% dollars and 10% health. That is my opinion. 7 


The Chair: I have to go on to the third party here. A 


















smoking. 
Mr Bouw: It does not surprise me. 


Mr Carr: Ron is not divided; he is an avid smokg 
and healthier every day. 7 

The question I have and I think you are right, all of n 
coming from an urban riding, growing up, we are all com 
ing to appreciate the problems that the agricultural com 
munity is facing. In fact, I think one of our members said! 
in the last week when we were together for a little bit. 
course he is a farmer and he said, “There is somethin 
wrong in this province when we get more per ton for gat 
bage than we do for my crops. ” Unfortunately, in thi 
greater Toronto area, he is not far off with that. We an 
paying more for garbage to be trucked away and dumpe 
than we are for crops and so it is a sad situation. 

But I was interested in a couple of things you touched on 
In the Southeast Asia areas, Japan, where cigarette smokin 
is fairly heavy in terms of population, I was wondering= 
you commented a little bit on the different tariffs and s 
on—what the market is for something like that. Is it tariff 
that are keeping out, transportation costs? This may be jus 
a naive question, but are there any potential markets in thi 
Far East. 


Mr Bouw: We do sell tobacco, by the way, to Honf 
Kong and to China. We have not for a long time to Japan. 
sell tobacco to Taiwan. So we do have some markets there. | 

But the real problem, in my opinion, with those mar 
kets—sure, the cost of transportation—is the Americans dt 
a better job of selling themselves in those countries. I am! 
only familiar with tobacco. When I refer to having mott 
onsite people—the province of Ontario has good people 
there, I am not knocking them at all; Michael Loh who 
in Japan, is an excellent person and there are other excellen 
people. There are just not enough of them. The Micha 
Lohs or the Tony Stamfords or whomever they happen 
be who work for the province just cannot spread the 
selves that thin to really have a grasp of—I mean, how 
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y commodities or how many issues can you really deal 
as one person, and do it well. 

I think the province should have more onsite people 
to deal specifically with tobacco. I am not suggesting 
, but do not expect the people who are over there to 
with every issue or every commodity product that the 
ince has to sell over there. They cannot do it, so we 
more people like that onsite. 


The Chair: I would like to thank you for your sub- 
ion to the standing committee on finance and econom- 
n the budget review. 

Mr Bouw: Thank you very much for giving me the 
rtunity. 

The Chair: Thank you for travelling a little bit farther. 



































ONTARIO PSYCHIATRIC SURVIVORS’ 
ALLIANCE 


The Chair: The next group is the Ontario Psychiatric 
ivors’ Alliance. Welcome to the standing committee 
nance and economics on the budget review. You have 
half-hour for your presentation. In that half-hour, you 
d possibly leave some time at the end of your presen- 
n for questions and answers from the three parties 
. If you would not mind identifying yourself for the 
ose of Hansard, you may begin your presentation. 


Mr Miller: I am James Miller and I am here today to 
ak on behalf of OPSA, the Ontario Psychiatric 
ivors’ Alliance, in favour of the provincial budget. 
What is OPSA? The Ontario Psychiatric Survivors’ Al- 
ce is a self-help network for psychiatric survivors. 
A has individual and group members all over Ontario. 
What is a survivor? A survivor is anyone who has had 
s having psychiatric treatment. 
Why self-help? By sharing our experiences both in and 
of the mental health system, we can learn that we are 
alone and not to blame for what has happened to us. In 
ing new ways to look at ourselves, we can begin to 
control of our lives. Through OPSA you can get to- 
er with people who talk with you rather than at you; 
le who can really listen; people who have been where 
1 are and got through it and can help you get through it. 
What can OPSA do for you? 
Support: OPSA can help you start or join a group in 
ir area, and we can show you how to get organized and 
k for funding. You can contact OPSA if you want to 
d out about peer support. 
Self-respect: OPSA can help you feel better about 
elf by providing opportunities to get involved, to 
ke things happen and to help other survivors. 
Advocacy: OPSA can help you find resources to deal 
h specific problems, as well as advocating for necessary 
ges in the mental health system. 
Education: OPSA can let the public know that we are not 
dangerous people. We can educate service providers and 
y members about what is important to us. OPSA mem- 
s are available to do public speaking and media interviews 
| can show others how to do these things. 


? 






Alternatives: OPSA can help you create effective alter- 
natives to current mental health services. 

Communication: OPSA can help you find out how 
other survivors all over Ontario are dealing with personal 
and mental health issues. As an OPSA member, you will 
receive and can contribute to our newsletter. 

Rights: OPSA can make sure your rights under the 
Ontario Mental Health Act and other laws are respected. 

The funding that the government has given to us thus far 
has made a major difference in all psychiatric survivors’ 
lives, because many jobs have come out of the funding for 
consumer-survivors. The funding has brought psychiatric 
survivors together to begin new lives for themselves by 
sending them to conferences, workshops, leadership training 
courses and providing consumer-survivor positions. Posi- 
tions have become available with OPSA chapters across 
Ontario and consumer-run businesses, such as Quick-Bite 
Catering and Take-out downtown here in Brantford. For 
the first time in our lives, we feel our opinions really count 
regarding the many needed changes within the mental 
health system, and, boy, does this feel wonderful. 

We believe and feel the need for continued funding is 
necessary to keep the psychiatric survivors’ movement going. 
We still have a long way to go regarding the many changes 
that are necessary within the mental health system. By 
continuing your funding, we can assure you there will no 
longer be a need for psychiatric institutions. 

We are having our annual conference in Toronto in 
September, called Rising Tide, and your financial assistance 
has made this possible for our members across Ontario to 
attend by providing funding. A lot of our members would 
not be attending because of financial reasons above and 
beyond their control. We will for ever be indebted for your 
generous assistance, so on behalf of OPSA, I take this 
opportunity to say thank you. Your government is putting 
control back where it belongs, which is with the psychiat- 
ric survivors. If you need further information, please feel 
free to contact me at 1-519-752-4120. If I am not there, 
please leave a message and I will return your call. 


The Acting Chair (Mr Christopherson): Thank you 
very much for your presentation. 


Mr Miller: These are my two colleagues for support. 


Mr Johns: My name is Eric Johns and I am a psychi- 
atric survivor. 

Ms McLeod: I am Margaret McLeod and I am also a 
psychiatric survivor. 


Mr Phillips: I really appreciate your being here today. 
One of the things that interests me is self-help groups, and I 
appreciate your advice to us. I am led to believe that one of 
the first self-help groups was Alcoholics Anonymous. It has 
been enormously successful, and many other self-help groups 
have formed, not directly as a result of that, but it is perhaps 
one of the most effective forms of dealing with issues. 

I am intrigued by your organization. Maybe you could 
just give us a little more information about whether there are 
chapters across the province, how many there are, how the 
thing works, because I have a feeling that for governments 
of the future, regardless of political stripe, organizations 
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like this may offer one of the keys to dealing with issues in 
a very cost-effective but efficient manner. 


Mr Miller: There are several chapters located across 
Ontario. I do not know the exact numbers right now. Head 
office unfortunately did not give me that information, but 
right now there are several, from way up north to Windsor 
and that surrounding area. I am representing a southwest- 
ern region today when I speak, as well as the entire organi- 
zation. Funding has come down at various levels of 
funding, and it has really and truly made a difference with 
all survivors, the fact that we are getting together, banding 
together, setting up self-help groups with local offices 
within our own cities and communities. 


Mr Phillips: Where would there be an office right 
now that helps you? Is it here in Brantford, is it in London; 
where would it be? 


Mr Miller: Right now I am in the middle of putting a 
proposal in for next week. Our proposal is basically done. 
All that has to be done is it has to be typed. I will be heading 
up our local office here in Brantford as the co-ordinator, so 
therefore it will come on to me as the responsibility to put 
this proposal in. We are hoping to be located in the down- 
town area for accessibility for all survivors to attend. 


Mr Kwinter: Could you just clarify, is a survivor any- 
one who has been treated by a psychiatrist or is it a special 
kind of person who has been treated? 


Mr Miller: Our definition is, and I will quote it again, 
a survivor is anyone who has had or is having psychiatric 
treatment. It could be ongoing or it could be a two- or 
three-time visit. So there are a lot of people included in 
that definition. 


Mr Kwinter: I know lots of people who have had 
treatment because they have had a problem and they have 
been treated by a psychiatrist. Some of these people I 
know quite well. There has to be some raison d’étre for 
your organization where they feel that as a result of that 
treatment they have to do something else, as opposed to 
someone who, once they have been treated—I am just 
trying to satisfy myself as to exactly what it is that you do 
and what kind of people come to your organization. 


Mr Miller: A lot of people, unfortunately, have had 
many bad experiences with the system. There have been 
many questions arise because of different diagnoses, etc. 
For me, as an example, I was misdiagnosed as a manic 
depressive disorder and it turned out to be sexual abuse. 
They were so far off the money it was incredible. For me, I 
am very left-wing, and I do not mind stating that, because 
as far as I am concerned, and this is my position, we 
should tear down the system and rebuild it. Too many 
people are falling through the cracks and they are not get- 
ting the help they need at this point in time. If we can 
come together to help them, why not? 


Mr Kwinter: That answers in part what I was trying 
to find out. In other words, the people who are survivors 
would be people who identify among themselves that they 
have been through the system and they were not totally 
satisfied with what happened to them. I would assume if 
they were totally satisfied you would never hear from them 
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because they had been cured or had the treatment tt 
satisfied their needs and that would be the end of it. 

Mr Miller: I do not believe that is true, due to the fag 
that we have people who are right-wing and very muchiy 
favour of the medical model and we have people who ax 
middle-of-the-road and left-wing such as myself. So ¥ 
have it represented way across the spectrum. 
1540 a 

Mr Kwinter: I am not talking politics, I am talkin 
about people who are treated. 7 

Mr Miller: We do have people who have never hadg 
bad experience come out and join us, and those are the 
people who are the right wing in our organization. They dp 
believe there are changes. Even though they did not havea 
bad experience, they are also working towards change 
with us. q 

Mr Stockwell: I am having a difficult time under 
standing whether you are a self-help ae or an advocaty 



















down the existing structure and rebuild it. 


Mr Miller: What I have outlined there, what off , 
can do for you, we do self-help as well as advocacy. 


Mr Stockwell: Then you are not receiving funding 
your self-help? Alcoholics Anonymous is another self-help 
group that does not receive—maybe it does, but I do not 
think it receives government funding, does it? 

Mr Phillips: No, it does not. 


Mr Stockwell: So in essence, you are not receivir 
funding for your self-help work. That is just something 
you do. | 

Mr Miller: That is correct. | 


Mr Stockwell: Is the government funding then to 
fund your advocacy role? 
Mr Miller: It is funding to help with all of those thi 
that OPSA can do for you. By going out there and teachi 
per se, as myself, already a survivor, by going out there a 
sharing my knowledge with other survivors who are co 
to us asking for help, that way in tum we are showing the 
how to do it and giving them alternatives to make 
choices instead of the constant medical model role. 
Mr Stockwell: Would a policy of your group be to 
tear down the system? 
Mr Miller: Not outright, no. 
Mr Stockwell: That is your personal policy. 
Mr Miller: That is my personal opinion. i 
Mr Stockwell: Do you find it difficult to receive gov. 
ernment money from the very source that you are suggest 
ing is operating less efficiently or improperly? There i 
bit of a conflict there to me. If I were up against a projed 
or a program opposing something, it would seem contra 
dictory to me to take grants from them to fight with them 
Do you find a bit of a conflict or contradiction there? 
Mr Miller: No. As I said, I was speaking in favour. _ 
Mr Johns: There are mental health issues in this 
world that we do not often recognize. For instance, I think 
we all have a moral imperative sort of thing, and thal 
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ans working with other people who help you follow 
ugh on what you start. For my money, everything that 
n the outside comes from the inside. That is a moral 
erative, mental health issue for me. There are real peo- 
out there who have gone through political wranglings, 
ink is a good word to say, in their own lives, family 
itics, hospital politics, without the situation being made 
\t of to the powers that be, or politicians, if you will. 
sre are real mental health issues that reflect a social 
ironment. Politics, in a sense, has its own share of in- 
ting and back-biting and back-stabbing. 

‘Mr Stockwell: It is marginal, though. 


Mr Johns: Marginal. I do not speak from a lot of 
rience; I am not really that politically active. 


Mr Stockwell: This is in fact how the group then 
ne together. 

‘Mr Johns: We were trying to seek alternative health 
ctices that give us— 

Mr Stockwell: More control. 

Mr Johns: More control over our own lives. 

‘Mr Stockwell: I see. That is a good explanation. 

Mr B. Ward: I would like to thank you for coming 
ard and presenting your views. I think it is important 
t as many people as possible have the opportunity. 
bking at Brantford, I think the local chapter is fairly 
v, is it not? 

‘Mr Johns: It is fairly new. Just this summer we have 
ne together. 

Mr B. Ward: How many people would be participat- 
9 





















Mr Johns: Right now, there are perhaps seven of us. 
‘Mr Miller: That number has actually gone up over the 
amer. It is now nine actual registered members here in 
ntford. 


Mr B. Ward: That is just Brantford? 


Mr Miller: Just Brantford alone. As Eric just said, we 
re formed back in July. 


Mr B. Ward: I wish you good luck in the future. 


Mr Johns: It is lots of luck we are going to need, too, 
sause we are all trying to gain control over our own 
»s again. Hopefully there is life without psychiatry and 
hout psychiatric medication. We like to think that we 
i live our lives responsible for our own actions instead 
other people masking and taking care of us. God save us 
m people who have nothing better to do than help us 
tinst our own will. 

Mr Stockwell: How much money do you get in grants? 
Mr Miller: I do not have actual numbers before me, 
- our local chapter is putting a proposal in and it is for 
ta little over $189,000 at this point. 

Mr Stockwell: Is this the one that has nine members? 
Mr Miller: We will be accessing the entire commu- 
y. The numbers are there to support these kinds of dol- 
3, these kinds of figures, because we will be doing a 
jor educational component of this program that is being 
it in and that will be included in our proposal going in. 

















Mr Stockwell: Okay. But right now you have nine 
members and you are applying for $189,000 in funding. 
Mr Miller: That is correct. 


Mr Stockwell: You are hoping to get more members. 


Mr Miller: We will be having more members in the 
near future but right now we are going to have to be doing 
major education. That is the key. 


Mr Stockwell: Has the funding been approved? 


Mr Miller: Not yet, because I am in the middle of 
submitting it next week. 


Mr Stockwell: Thank you. 


The Chair: I would like to thank you for coming be- 
fore this committee. 


ONTARIO WOMEN’S ACTION COALITION 


The Chair: The next group to come forward is the 
Ontario Women’s Action Coalition. I would like to wel- 
come you here to the standing committee on finance and 
economic affairs on the budget review. You will have one 
half-hour for your presentation and perhaps you can leave 
some time at the end for a question and answer period. If 
you would not mind identifying yourself for the purposes 
of Hansard, and you may begin. 

Ms Maher: Good afternoon. My name is Janet 
Maher, and with me is Miriam Edelson. We are from the 
Ontario Women’s Action Coalition. That is a group rela- 
tively newly formed which co-ordinates the activity of 
equality-seeking groups here in Ontario, which includes 
women’s centres, women’s groups across the province and 
women’s committees of other groups like unions and pro- 
fessional associations. It also includes a number of other 
provincial organizations that work on single or narrower 
issues like violence against women, health care, and so on. 

What I would like to do is speak very briefly, because 
in fact we are more interested in responding to questions 
from the committee. I would like to begin by referring to 
the notes we have prepared for you and then Miriam will 
add a few comments at the end of my presentation. 


1550 

Thank you for your invitation to appear before the 
standing committee on finance and economic affairs. What 
we have here and we want to refer to are some of the 
representations we made to the Treasurer of Ontario in 
February as he was doing his pre-budget consultations for 
this budget we are speaking of now. 

At that time we raised four main issues with him, as 
follows: 

First of all, the current spending priorities, which I 
think was the main issue we wanted to raise with him. 
Without dwelling on that issue, I think we pointed out that 
women recognize the constraints imposed by the reces- 
sion. None the less, we urged the government to act imme- 
diately and resolutely on a few, what we thought were very 
critical, money issues, as follows: (1) raising social assis- 
tance rates over the next two years to the minimum guide- 
lines of adequacy recommended by the Metropolitan 
Toronto Social Planning Council; (2) meeting, as a mini- 
mum, the NDP election promises on child care, housing 
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and community support programs to eliminate violence 
against women; and (3) implementing public funding for 
the interim pay equity adjustments that had been spoken 
about to workers in the chronically exploited voluntary 
social service sector, with a planning mechanism for 
achieving and funding full pay equity in that sector by 
1995, which we understand is the present mandate of the 
Pay Equity Act. 

With regard to other areas of chronic underfunding— 
post-secondary education, training and employment devel- 
opment, and health care—we urged the Treasurer to 
formulate and implement a strategy for restoring 1980 lev- 
els of service, and funding to maintain them, by the year 
2000. We think that was a fairly modest proposal and we 
would like to speak to you again about that. 

Second, we asked him to think about planning for the 
future. Even last February we thought there were some 
signs already apparent to suggest that the current recession 
would not always be with us. We were already witnessing 
social and economic projections produced by the govern- 
ment of Ontario indicating that we would be facing signifi- 
cant labour shortages in as little as five years, 
notwithstanding the free trade agreement, notwithstanding 
all sorts of other federal and provincial actions. In that 
situation, we encouraged the minister and his staff to begin 
to take a long view in its program planning. 

We think that, in particular, the government needs to 
ensure that measures are put in place now, even in the 
midst of the recession, to ensure that women do not con- 
tinue to bear an undue burden in times of economic slump. 
We think there are a number of measures, not all of them 
costly in terms of government expenditure, like employ- 
ment equity, progressive and flexible family leave policies, 
pay equity and child care, which are central to the equal 
participation of women in the labour force and, in a situa- 
tion of scarce labour such as we may be looking at as soon 
as 1995, could be the competitive edge that Ontario can 
offer employers. 

In our view, available funds should be allocated to be 
more women-friendly and sensitive to the broader equality 
objectives of the government. In particular, we emphasized 
the need for the government and its respective partners to 
ensure that the structure of transfer programs continues to 
advance equality objectives, as noted above. I think there 
are particular kinds of things. I understand the new gov- 
ernment is also looking at implementing a wide range of 
training programs, but these programs we support need 
also to take into account, for instance, employment equity 
objectives that the government talks about in some of its 
other departments. 

Third—and I think this is the point that we probably 
agree primarily with the members of the government on— 
accommodating regressive federal fiscal and social mea- 
sures. The recent federal Bill C-21 amendments in 
unemployment insurance to reduce benefits and the benefit 
period for most categories of claimant will not only dis- 
criminate against the most vulnerable of our population, a 
lot of those being women; it will also add pressure to 
strained municipal and provincial social assistance rolls 
just as those municipalities and provincial entities are 


coming to grips with the worst casualties of the recessig 
and accommodating the labour adjustments resulting fro 
the implementation of the free trade agreement. i 
Similarly, the erosion of federal responsibility f 
transfers supporting health care, education and social s¢ 
vices spending in the name of federal deficit reduction} 
small consolation to ordinary taxpayers or probably to pr 
vincial and municipal governments, which must deal mo 
directly with the real needs for services. The ruling I 
week of the Supreme Court of Canada on the legality ¢ 
federal Bill C-69 was particularly dismaying to us since 
legitimates unilaterally the devolution of funding respons 
bility without any room for consultation or co-ordinatio 
to minimize the impacts of such devolution to the lows 
levels of government. q 
We think Ontario will need to make some serious de¢ 
sions, not only in representing adequately the constiti 
tional aspirations of its residents in Canada but also” 
coming up with short- and long-term revenue strategies 
maintain the standards of health care, education, and soci 
services Ontarians have come to expect and we think t 
should continue to have. ) 
While we were dismayed that the government chos 
not to move significantly on any of its major tax refon 
proposals in the Agenda for People, we were ae 
by the Treasurer’s appointment of a Fair Tax Commissioi 
We think it is critical, particularly in the context of curref 
constitutional discussions as well as a decade of oceaal 
and incremental funding freezes at the federal level, t 
review policies and strategies for revenue generation 7 
















will ensure equality for all Ontarians in the year 2000. 
We think the proposed structure of representatiy 
working groups on the Fair Tax Commission on most ¢ 
the major tax issues has the potential for public consensus 
building and we think it will be essential that those ave 
nues are used if we are to meet the challenges of the n 
decade and into the next century. : 
The final point we want to speak to today relates: { 
consultation. I think we, like a number of other communit 
groups and popular groups, were in agreement with th 
new government in its objectives to involve all sectors ¢ 
the community fully in public consultation on the future ¢ 
Ontario. At the same time we think it is quite important f¢ 
the new government to develop and implement a strateg 
for the support of voluntary-sector advocacy. | 
We indicated to the Treasurer and we have also ind 
cated to a number of members of the new government ot 
willingness to consult on a a plan to make available r 
sources for constituencies traditionally underrepresented i 
political life to facilitate the research and communicatio 
which would actually allow their participation in the dem 
ocratic processes, for example, through funding for advé 
cacy groups on the plan of the federal women’s progra 
fairness in funding. : 
We take seriously the commitment of the governmei 
to consult broadly with all groups in Ontario. We than 
you for hearing us today. I think we want particularly { 
encourage the committee, as it thinks about having publi 
hearings at other times and places, how short notice an 
short preparation time have the effect of limiting most th 
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ticipation in the democratic process of volunteer-driven 
anizations like our own. 

Ms Edelson: I just want to speak briefly to two points 
‘mention in our brief. The first is when we are talking 
ut measures which would allow for greater participa- 
| of women in the labour force. We underline, I think, in 
presentation that these are not necessarily high-cost 
asures. I am thinking of things like more flexibility 
n employers for family responsibilities, be it child care 
blems, where there is a child sick, or where we are 
ing about elder care, which more and more is a concern 
yeople, certainly of our generation and probably most of 
| as well, in terms of the responsibilities we increas- 
ly have with parents who become ill and so on. 

It is our view that, certainly in the case of a recession, 
ose services are not available for women, more and 
re women are kept outside the workforce. That is not 
ly to anybody’s advantage in terms of trying to build 
economy. None of these things have to be very costly, 
I think the government can play a very strong role in 
as of encouraging employers, for their own good, really, 
wovide these kind of flexibilities to the workforce. 

‘A number of these things were discussed in some depth 
ntly at a conference which I guess the women’s— 


Ms Maher: Work and family life. 


Ms Edelson: The work and family life conference. 
s it sharing the caring work and family responsibility— 
Ms Maher: Yes. 

Ms Edelson: —which the women’s directorate was 
dived in. So we would be quite interested in talking about 
e of those initiatives with you if you are interested. 

The final point I wanted to stress as well is this issue of 
sultation. Certainly there are traditionally many groups 
iety who have not been involved in any kind of 
iled consultation with government. In our own sector, 
ling with women’s issues, the advisory council dealing 
women’s issues is now beginning to conduct quite an 
nsive consultation, which we look forward to partici- 
ing in. Part of the mandate they have been given is to 
ly examine over the next five or six months whether or 
there should be such a council existing at this time, a 
d of buffer that has existed over the last several years 
ween groups like our own and a whole number of 
men’s groups and government itself. 

I do not think we have a fixed and fast position on this. 
s something that really has to be looked at. There is 
ne question as to whether there should be a group like 
t doing research or whether it should be replaced with 
nething that is quite explicitly an advocacy group for 
men that is doing more than simply buffering but really 
ng out and arguing on behalf of women’s groups, 
ether it is for funding or for legislation and social policy 
orm. But again, that is an issue that I wanted to under- 
» and we would be happy to discuss with you. 

Mr B. Ward: I would like to thank you for your pre- 
tation and coming to Brantford. We have had some 
sentations from business people that talk about compet- 
eness and the cost of doing business in Ontario. They 
10st always mention the cost of pay equity and employ- 
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ment equity as a concern to their operations. What answer 
would you have to business people or organizations when 
they discuss competitiveness and the fact that pay equity and 
employment equity may be adding an economic burden to 
their overall operation? 

1600 


Ms Edelson: First of all, we should make a distinction. I 
do not think employment equity has to cost an employer 
any more money if you are going to bring in people of 
colour and aboriginal people and disabled. Certainly there 
are some costs related to making a workplace accessible to 
a person who is in a wheelchair or providing equipment 
that allows a blind or deaf person to do the same job you 
or I might do, but I do not think those are excessive costs 
when you look at the whole range of costs facing employ- 
ers. I think we should make a distinction between that, 
which is an issue of basic fairness in our society, one of 
equity right across the board for people, regardless of 
whether they have different abilities than we might. 

Pay equity is that this is an issue whose time has come. 
You have certainly seen all the reports in the Toronto Star 
that a zookeeper was making the same or actually making 
more than a person who is raising our children in a child 
care centre. I think our society has finally taken the posi- 
tion that the work that has been traditionally undervalued, 
typically done by women, has to be valued more. If On- 
tario is leading the way to some extent and saying to em- 
ployers, “You’ve got to pay up; you’ve got to make sure 
these people have the same ability to pay for the gas for 
their car and the rent for their home as anybody else,” then 
I think that is quite valid and Ontario should be proud that 
it is pushing that. 

Most forward-thinking employers know that if you pay 
people a good wage, and in particular, if you pay tradition- 
ally undervalued employees a good wage, you are going to 
get a lot back. I think we have to look at it in terms of 
improving our competitive advantage. 


Ms Maher: Particularly with regard to pay equity, I 
think our information is already beginning to come out that 
the women who are being benefited by pay equity are the 
same women who a year or two ago were going to be 
family benefits recipients or welfare recipients and so on 
and so forth. What we are doing is implementing a strategy 
which will, in the long term, do us a great deal of good 
because it will give these women a bit of self-esteem, as 
well as a bit of money that will assist them to raise their 
children and keep them off the welfare rolls. 


Ms M. Ward: Your brief presents us with your rec- 
ommendations to the Treasurer, basically, and some of the 
issues you are raising with him—social assistance rates, 
and you are talking about housing and child care and pay 
equity, which you were just speaking of. I would like to 
ask you what your feeling is about the measures in the 
budget on some of these things, such as the social assistance, 
$215 million towards that, the allocations for the prevention 
of violence against women and the shelters and so on, and 
the housing, the 10,000 additional units there. What do you 
feel? Is this at least a start in the right direction? You might 
fee] that it is not enough, but do you think it is a good start? 
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Ms Maher: I guess our position is that probably most 
women and most men in our society would rather have a 
job than have social assistance. I think, though, that we 
have come to the point in Ontario, and I hope in the rest of 
Canada, that where jobs are not available we are not con- 
signing people to the junk heap. We think the social assis- 
tance measures that were announced by the minister, Ms 
Akande, on 1 May were important first steps. They go 
nowhere near reaching the kinds of recommendations we 
have made yet, but I think we have to kind of recognize 
that in this current situation it is not the worst thing in the 
world. As I say, I think that some of the other measures, 
like moving on pay equity and moving in the direction of 
severance and so on, provide other kinds of support. In the 
long term that will have been demonstrated to be the most 
important step that could have been made at this time. 


Ms Edelson: Just briefly about the measures with re- 
spect to violence against women and children, certainly the 
initiatives that have been taken are important and they are 
important first steps. I think I have an answer in a similar 
vein. I was recently part of a conference on violence 
against women put on by the Canadian Auto Workers 
union. Anne Swarbrick, Minister without Portfolio respon- 
sible for women’s issues, spoke there and received quite a 
warm reception, as you might expect. But specifically, we 
were pleased to see the money that is there now for shel- 
ters that was not there before, and for education and for 
materials and so on. I think that is quite exciting. 

If we are looking at statistics that show that, there are 
not that many of us in the room, but probably as many as 
one of the women who are in this room will be or has been 
affected by violence in some fashion. It suggests the extent 
of this problem and that we are really just beginning to 
take it seriously and deal with it. I hope we will see some 
further measures and funding and that it is more important 
over the next couple of years. 


Mr Phillips: I really do appreciate your being here 
today. Did you fly out from Toronto or are you from here? 


Ms Edelson: We came on Highway 403, from Toronto. 


Mr Phillips: Oh, good—not that you are from Toronto, 
but it is a long distance. 


Ms Maher: It had been our intention to have the mem- 
ber of our committee from Cambridge with us today, but she 
was not able to be. 


Mr Phillips: I appreciate the advocacy work you are 
doing. As a Liberal, I know our government was moving 
on many of the issues, I thought, on pay equity and what 
not. The Agenda for People is a kind of blueprint I carry 
around because that was the basis on which the govern- 
ment got elected. I think some people are prepared to ac- 
cept that the recession may have been even deeper than 
they thought when they issued this. They said, “Ontario is 
now in a recession.” 

My question to your organization is, what should be 
the timetable for them to implement the program they laid 
out for pay equity, which they said they would pass legis- 
lation on to cover all women for the child care, the social 


assistance rates, the co-op housing and the various pro 
grams they outlined in here? | 


Ms Edelson: I guess I am prepared to give them unt 
the end of this mandate. I would prefer, and would hay, 
preferred, for it all to be in that first budget, but I hay, 
been around political life long enough to know that it doe 
not work that way. Also, we are in the deepest recessigy 
and period of economic restructuring, with quite serioy 
permanent job loss of our manufacturing sector, but I qi 
not think we can expect all of it all at once. If it is ty 
years from now and there has not been a hell of a lot o 
improvement, there is going to be a different point of vig 
coming from organizations like ours. ae 


Mr Phillips: The present Premier called our Premier, 
liar when he did not implement one of the probably 
election promises, so we as Liberals are always just mil 
sensitive in that area. I have never called the Premier a lia 
but he called Mr Peterson a liar. 

My other question relates to something you mentione 
about whether advocacy groups should be part of gover 
ment or independent of government. I did not quite under 
stand that. I think you were alluding to something there 
Maybe you can just elaborate a little on what you wer 
driving at. 


Ms Edelson: I was speaking about the advisory coun¢ 
on women’s issues which now has a mandate to examin 
what its role has been historically and what it should be 
The question comes up, is it appropriate now to have a 
organization like that which typically has done research= 
that has been their main role, which is useful; it has a role= 
or should it be replaced by the group that is quite clear 
an advocacy group for women’s issues and women’s af 





















of that group would be. Do you elect such a group from) 
constituency like ours, not just our organization but womeé| 
who are active on these issues? Across the board, do yol 
continue to have appointees, and what do you not want? | 

I guess what we were very clear on is that you do n¢ 
want a duplication of services. If you have an Ontami 
women’s directorate that does good research, you havej 
already so why are we funding another organization, 
Maybe that other organization should play a different role 
If you look at what some of the shortcomings are currently= 
and I guess one of them would be the extent to which Wi 
are able to reach into the communities across Ontario, not jus 
Toronto, and meet the needs of women who are at home 
who have specific needs, women who are disabled, womé 
who are part of aboriginal reserves or whatever—are Wi 
really reaching those people? If not, then I think we havi 
to look at how we go about doing that. If we are talkin) 
about democratizing structures, I would like to see i 
thinking about it in those terms and specifically with 
notion of advocacy in mind. It is hard to be as specific 
you would like me to be, perhaps, but they are really jus 
starting their deliberations now. 


The Chair: Thank you for coming before this co 
mittee with your presentation. 


The committee adjourned at 1610. | 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON FINANCE AND ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Monday 26 August 1991 


The committee met at 0914 in the Holiday Inn, 
gston. 


1991-92 BUDGET 


Resuming consideration of the 1991-92 provincial 
get. 

The Chair: I call this committee to order, being Au- 
t 26 here in the beautiful city of Kingston. We have 
ie new members with the committee. I would like to 
oduce them. 

I would like to welcome John Cleary and Noble 
eneuve, Mr Sterling, Mr Wilson from Kingston and 
m MacKinnon. Welcome to the committee. 











JOHN YOUNG 


The Chair: The first presenter is Mr John Young. You 
e 15 minutes for your total presentation. Try to save 
1e time at the end for questions from the three parties. 
Dr Young: How long should I allow for questions? 
The Chair: If you run the whole 15 minutes, then no 
has a chance to ask any questions of you. 

Mr Villeneuve: That is a mixed blessing. 


a Young: You have a written document from me, but 














ay condense that just slightly in the interests of time. I 
it to say simply that I am speaking as a private citizen 
in that capacity I want to comment on the recent On- 
0 budget. I did an introductory course in economics 
en I was an undergraduate, but I am certainly not an 
nomist and I am going to leave discussion of that kind 
lata to others. 
I want simply to comment on the budget in terms of its 
-ct upon people. First I need to say that I do not like 
icits. I do not think any of us do. I do not think that Mr 
ighren likes them. I believe that he too would prefer to 
ent a budget that showed a surplus. I know—I think all 
us know—that government debt eventually has to be 
aid. All of us eventually have to cover our liabilities. 
That being said, I do think that there are times when a 
‘ernment needs to run a deficit. It does not run a deficit 
: puts the province in such a financial straitjacket that it 
never repay its debt. But any government, including 
present one, has to consider three things when it strikes 
udget. First, what ought it do, given the platform upon 
ich it has been elected? Second, what kind of society do 
as the citizens of Ontario want? Third, what can we 
ord as a province? 
I want to say again that while I do not like deficits, I do 
ik that this was just the time for a budget of the kind Mr 
ighren presented. If we had the per capita debt of the 
eral government or of some other provinces in this 
intry, Mr Laughren could not have brought down that 
d of budget and we in this province would have had to 

















suffer more in the current recession or depression—you 
can choose which of those terms you like—than we have. 

Because of this province’s financial situation, Mr 
Laughren had the opportunity to shield us from some of 
the worst effects of the current economic situation in our 
country. He chose to do so. In making that choice, I be- 
lieve Mr Laughren was faithful to his convictions and to 
the platform from upon which he and other members of 
Mr Rae’s government ran. 

I still remember hearing the details of Mr Laughren’s 
budget late in the evening of budget day and two things 
struck me that day. The first was the size of the deficit— 
that struck us all. The second thing was that it was the 
most honest budget that I had heard in a long time. As J 
note here, I was grateful for his honesty that night, and I 
still am. I want to applaud him for it. 

All of you on the committee are politicians and you 
know better than I that we live in a time when politicians 
are not much respected. Indeed, the public esteem for poli- 
ticians is very low. I believe one reason for that lack of 
support is the feeling many of us have that politicians 
rarely level with us and tell us just how things are. They 
try to paint a rosy picture that puts them in the best possi- 
ble light. They also seem to believe that we, the members 
of the general public, will be too dense to see what they 
are doing. What struck me about Mr Laughren’s budget, as 
I read it and read about its details and listened to commen- 
tary about it during the several days that followed its pre- 
sentation, was its candour. 
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I recognize that a government’s budget, like an 
individual’s budget, is composed of the best estimates that 
you can make. In a government’s budget, like in an 
individual’s budget, events can conspire to reduce revenue 
or to increase expenditures in unexpected ways, but even 
as I try to be realistic in my estimating, I expect a govern- 
ment in its budget to do the same. 

One of the things that much impressed me about Mr 
Laughren’s budget was his honesty. His estimates about 
revenue, both in the current fiscal year and in future years, 
seemed to be realistic. His honesty and his realism con- 
trasted sharply for me with the last several federal govern- 
ment budgets. While I disagreed with Mr Wilson’s 
approach, I was less troubled by his taxation and spending 
policies than by what seems to me at least to be the basic 
dishonesty of much of that budget. It presented estimates for 
the future, guesstimates about inflation, about interest rates, 
that were simply unrealistic to a plain, ordinary citizen. 
When I looked at that budget and looked at the figures 
upon which he was making his estimates and listened not 
only to economists but also to persons of widely differing 
positions on the political spectrum, all of them were saying 
the figures would not wash, and Mr Wilson had to know 
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that. It makes you wonder why one would do that kind of 
budget. Does he think all of us do not understand? 

I use that as an illustration not to rail against the cur- 
rent federal government but simply to make a point about 
Mr Laughren’s budget. In my estimation at least, he has 
tried to be realistic in his estimates not only about this 
year’s deficit but also about the deficit over the next few 
years. I would much rather have a provincial Treasurer 
who gives us those kinds of projections—projections that 
show a higher deficit than any of us, including Mr 
Laughren, would want—than a Treasurer or a Finance 
minister who will not deliver the straight goods. 

I think that Mr Laughren and the other members of his 
government, all of you, will have a difficult time over the 
next few years. The Canadian economy is not in good shape. 
I hope it will improve—we all do—but that improvement 
almost certainly will not be great. This government has 
promised to work, will have to work, to bring the deficit 
level down as it has promised. Mr Laughren and his col- 
leagues, by the way they have handled this budget, have 
restored some of my faith in politicians as persons you 
actually can trust to treat you as an intelligent human being 
and to tell you the truth. 

I want to speak about this budget from another per- 
spective as well. Up until now I have simply talked about 
my Own reaction to its honesty, but along with comments 
about its realism, I might have added that it was also hon- 
est in trying to put into practice, so far as possible, the 
platform upon which this government was elected. That 
too is a sign of honesty. But at the end of the day, budgets 
are not just figures or numbers about which you and I and 
all the rest of us can argue and score political points. Budgets 
impact human beings very directly, because the figures on 
the page are translated into very human services that are or 
are not delivered to those of us who are residents of the 
province. Those figures are not remote or abstract. They 
have very real effects. They shape the kind of society we will 
have and the kind of Ontario in which you and I will live. 

At least as I see it, Mr Laughren that day had two 
choices. He could continue to deliver roughly the same 
level of services that existed under the previous Liberal 
government, knowing that to do simply that in the current 
economic situation would greatly increase the deficit. After 
all, with unemployment greatly increased and welfare rolls 
greatly expanded, fewer people were working, paying taxes, 
and more people had need. One choice was to do exactly 
what he did, namely, to do what he could in a limited way 
to respond to the needs of people during this time of reces- 
sion or depression. Just to maintain existing services in the 
area of medical care, education and social services would 
have required expenditures close to what this budget has 
projected; that is, just to maintain services at existing lev- 
els. For as I have said, the present economic situation has 
put far more people on the welfare rolls. There has been 
some new spending in this budget, but not very much. 

Mr Laughren had one other choice. It has been taken 
by some other governments in this country. It would have 
been to balance the budget during this time of recession or 
depression, to balance it by cutting expenditures at the 
very time when the citizens of this province have the 
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greatest need for those services, at a time when more a 
more people have lost their jobs. He could have cut be 
on social services. He could have cut back on educatio, 
funding and thereby forced municipalities to raise prope 
taxes in order to simply maintain services. He could ha 
told hospitals to do with much less and thereby forced b 
closures, maybe even hospital closures. 

Budgets, at the end of the day, are more than numbe 
We can say, and I think all of us do, “We’d like a balanc 
budget.” We can say, “Forget the current economic sit 
tion, just balance it.” But are we prepared for the cost 
that, for the kind of society that measure would produc 
Do we, for instance, want to see about a quarter of 
hospitals shut down or a quarter of the beds? Do we w 
to see schools closed or classes with 40 to 50 students 
teacher? When I was in high school I grew up in a diff 
ent province and | had that situation, 45 kids in a class, a 
it is not a good educational model. Do we want to dras 
cally lower the delivery of social services and welf, 
funding for those families who are genuinely needy? TI 
is almost all of them who receive welfare. 

I, at least, do not want to see those steps taken and I. 
not think most of us do. But also, at least, I see no way tl 
Mr Laughren could have balanced his budget in the pre 
ent economic circumstance without making those kinds 
decisions. Those who advocate a balanced budget at fl 
point in time will also have to tell us what kind of 1 
they would make and where they would make them 
bring that about. 

I am just going to speak personally. You can read 
greater detail later about something that was very mu 
shaping for me. In the late 1970s and early 1980s, I spe 
five years living in Dallas studying. It was a wonder 
program, but those five years certainly changed me ai 
how I looked at society. They made me think about f 
kind of society in which I wanted to live and the kind 
which I had grown up in Canada. That society is one li 
the one we have now. 

There was something that used to happen in Dall 
about once a year that, to a Canadian, is simply inconcei 
able. A poor couple—and they would usually, though n 








_ always, be Mexican-American because there would be fl 


language component as well—would have a baby or a ve 
young child become critically ill during the night. The franl 
couple would go to the nearest hospital and it would] 
private, and the hospital, of course, without their having pi 
vate health insurance, would not treat their baby. The sta 
would be helpful in the sense of giving them directions 
the nearest public hospital, because that would usually | 
across the city somewhere. The couple would try anoth 
close hospital and they would try four or five before tht 
finally reached a public hospital, by which time their chi 
would be too ill and the child’s life could not be saved. 
Inevitably, as these things would be written up in tl 
paper, there would be a lot of outcry. It was always tl 
case that if that nearest hospital could have treated th 
child, the child would have lived or at least would prob 
bly have lived. That situation, as I say, if you are a Can 
dian, is simply incredible. In the literal sense of that wor 
it is unbelievable. | 


| 
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One reason why I am here today is that I do not want 
see us move to becoming that kind of society—not 
ming to suggest that any of you want that either. But if 
Laughren had balanced this budget, as some people 
e advocated, then we would be there. I think a balanced 
get in the current economic time would have required 
by way of cutbacks, moving a ways down that road. 
y, I do not want to see that. It is not the kind of 
jada in which I grew up, in another province. It is not 
kind of Ontario that I have had the pleasure to be part 
r the last six years. 

I want to thank you very much for your time and your 
tion. 


Mr Cleary: I will be very brief. You told us a little bit 
t your background and where you have been. I want 
now what you are doing now. 


Dr Young: As of a month ago, I joined the faculty of 
-en’s Theological College. Prior to that I was in parish 
8Y- 

Mr Sterling: I am somewhat concerned that I think you 
misled to some degree, because no political party in the 
ario Legislature has advocated a balanced budget. 

Dr Young: Certainly. Okay. I may be mistaken in that, 
it has been my understanding that Mr Harris, the leader 
the Progressive Conservative Party, has put forward a 
posal recently in speeches saying that we need to have 
alanced budget at least once every three years. Further, 
‘e have been many presentations which have been made 
he public press which have been very critical of the 
1 of the Ontario deficit, suggesting that it should have 













n, though not balanced, you are correct, very close to 
| in a way that would talk about the kinds of cuts that I 
ik would quite devastate social services. 

0 
Mr G. Wilson: This is my first time on this committee, 
if all the presentations are at your level, it is going to 
an impressive undertaking. I like especially your points 
ut the honesty. You say here the Canadian economy is 
‘in great shape and hopefully it will improve, but you are 
sure that it will. I was wondering if you have some ideas 
ut the best way of proceeding in this uncertain time. 

Dr Young: I am not an economist and in that one I am 
ertain. I think there are going to be some very difficult 
ions ahead. With the kinds of budgets Mr Laughren is 
xing at, his projections of revenue, as I say, seem realistic. 
ink we have to try, as best we can with resources we 
e, to maintain the level of services we have. 


KINGSTON INSURANCE BROKERS 
ASSOCIATION 

The Chair: Mr Bickerton, from the Kingston Insurance 
’kers Association, would you come forward, please. 
1 have a total of one half-hour. 

Mr Bickerton: I appreciate the opportunity to appear 
ore you today. I am standing in for Mr John Vogelzang, 
9 is the current president of the Kingston Insurance 
’kers Association. Unfortunately he is ill and unable to 
nd, but I have been asked, as past-president, to do his 
sentation. 





















The circulations that are going around are a copy of the 
text which I will read to you, as well as a copy of the 
survey, which was commissioned by the Kingston Insur- 
ance Brokers Association, by Queen’s University school of 
business specifically to address the insurance-related as- 
pects of what my presentation will consist of. First I will 
address a couple of points towards the end of my submis- 
sion. I got the call on Friday afternoon to do this and I was 
not exactly sure what you wanted to hear, but I made a few 
notes specifically about the budget. 

Every business person with whom I have spoken since 
the budget was announced has come out absolutely, totally 
against such colossal deficits. I and the fellow business 
people with whom I have spoken, and a lot of regular, 
down-home folk in my small town, are just completely 
revulsed by the kind of debt that we are going to be inher- 
iting at the end of the current mandate. We just cannot in 
any circumstance conceive of such a colossal loading on 
our kids. We have heard it from the federal level ad 
nauseam and now we are getting it straight in the ear by 
the provincial level, and everybody to whom I have spo- 
ken is really fed up. That is point 10 in my submission. We 
really feel—I feel personally—very strongly that the gov- 
ernment should be run like a business, where losses are 
simply unacceptable. I am, by my own admission, a little 
bit right of almost anybody you can imagine, but I really 
feel strongly about that. 

I will address more specifically the auto-insurance-re- 
lated situation, about which I have spoken with Mr Wilson 
on a couple of occasions, and we have another meeting 
shortly. This does not appear to have been given a great 
deal of credence in the budget preparations. The cost to the 
consumer of taking over this industry has been estimated 
to be at least in the hundreds of millions, if not billions of 
dollars, depending on how many court actions the govern- 
ment is faced with. 

I will press ahead, though, and just go through this in 
logical order. 

The Queen’s University school of business survey sets 
forth a very high rejection level of public involvement in the 
auto insurance business. I guess you have to step back and 
ask why Premier Rae is attempting to take the business over. 
It was meant to be in the interests of the consumers of 
insurance. You will have to bear with me a moment. I think it 
is page 4, table 1. If you look at the number of people who 
expect lower prices, it is in the centre category of table 1; 
28% of the population that we surveyed indicate they ex- 
pect to see lower prices. The next box down, right immedi- 
ately below that, says that the people who expect improved 
service constitute 15% of the polled people. Well, 28% and 
15% do not look to me to be a public reaction that they are 
going to be better served by a government program. 

I will not bore you with the rest of the details. I will leave 
you to look through that on your own, but there appears to be 
an overwhelming rejection of public ownership by the people 
we polled in Kingston. That was done, by the way, as you 
will see in the preface to the report, only of automobile 
drivers. We did not poll people on the street who might not 
have anything to do with automobile insurance. 
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Item 2 in my report talks about the job losses that you 
might have already read about. We have a potential of 
8,000 net jobs lost in the province, 4,000 from insurance 
companies and 4,000 from brokers and agents. In Kingston 
alone, by a rather accurate headcount among the various 
offices, we have 100 female jobs, highly trained jobs, many 
single-parents earners, but highly trained people who have 
been in the industry an average of almost 10 years, which 
is a Significant tenure, and those 100 jobs are going to be 
sacrificed. There is absolutely, unequivocally no question 
about that. I would dare say that if another industry in 
Kingston with 100 of the female population was being 
terminated, it would definitely get someone’s attention. 

Equity in business: We as brokers and agents develop 
over many years an equity value in our business, some of 
which heretofore had been placed on the automobile insur- 
ance component of our particular businesses. I have set out 
in item 3 some of the variations that have occurred since 
the September election. That has netted out to an erosion 
of the equity value of our brokerages to the tune of about 
30%, depending on the size and mixture of business within 
that brokerage office. It is anywhere from 30% to 60%, in 
fact, but in the city of Kingston I have been reasonably 
conservative in estimating that value loss to be something 
between $8 million and $10 million. That is just as though 
the government expropriated and stole 35% or 40% of 
your RRSP fund, because we as brokers rely on that equity 
value eventually to sell and fund our pensions. I do not 
imagine there are a lot of people in this room who would 
appreciate having 30% or 40% of their RRSP fund stolen. 

The local chambers of commerce have come out 
strongly on the side of leaving the thing in private hands. 
Mayors of local cities have definitely come out strongly 
opposed to public takeover. Of 21 mayors interviewed by 
brokers across the province, only 6% favour public owner- 
ship, while 88% prefer private ownership. 

Consumers basically are largely content with the On- 
tario motorist protection plan, which has some foibles in it, 
there is no question, but it has been a learning curve over the 
last 12 months since it has been implemented. There are 
some changes that should be implemented in that program, 
but consumers are much more content—and I see them 
every day; some of them have had very serious claims— 
with the situation of the OMPP than they had been under 
the old tort system where litigation goes on ad nauseam 
and no one benefits, basically. 
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The Ontario Insurance Commission now, I am sure 
many of you realize, controls all the pricing and the prod- 
uct wording of all the automobile insurers in the province. 
That is a government-run commission which must approve 
rate increases, decreases and any policy wording changes. 
Within the mandate of the current government it has total 
control over the automobile insurance industry now from 
the standpoint of wording and price. By wording, I mean 
whether it is fault or no-fault and what the individual en- 
dorsements and things on policies say. There is absolutely 
no question that the government currently, without spend- 
ing one farthing and without costing one job, can change 
anything in that auto insurance commission. It can affect 


the price, it can affect the coverage, and it does not 0 
any jobs and it does not cost any money. I would ask f 
your committee record the fact that there does not have 
be a ballooning of what is already a nauseous amount 
budget deficit to accommodate this situation. i 

Item 7 is a bit of speculation on my part, but I have 
fact heard it from one insurance company executive, a 
there are obviously two sides to the issue, but if the f 
trade lobby by the US insurers does not work and is} 
jected at some hearing, some US insurers are contempl 
ing lobbying their own political people to reject at { 
border the reciprocity that now exists between US insur 
and Canadian insurers in recognizing each other’s jurisd 
tion. When you cross the border now, you do not have 
buy any insurance; your Ontario slip is perfectly valid 
New York state or wherever. It may be idle speculati 
but if an awful lot of insurers get shot square in the ear 
lose their value of business in Canada, there is a lot 
speculation that the reciprocity may come to a quick 
and you would be crossing the border as though going i 
Mexico, where you have to buy Mexican insurance. I. 
not know if that will ever come to pass, but it is certainh 
threat that is there. 

On the next page, Insight Canada research shows fl 
21% of Ontarians feel prices will be lower under a pu 
system and 16% say service will improve. Those num 
are not terribly different from the Kingston numbers tha 
read out a few moments go. Certainly neither one : 
overwhelming recognition that government plans 4 
going to be better. If Premier Rae is suggesting that tl 
program will be for the benefit of consumers, I am not st 
which consumers he means. If he is talking about - 
then that is certainly not a majority. 

Again, last week I heard within the industry that the 
is already work going on to procure public office space f 
the new public corporation. I do not know if that is true 
am sure those in the places of power must be aware 
those things, but there is a lot of rumour going around : 
it is already under way. 

Item 9 you may look at as a bit controversial, but 
early stages of the development of eastern Europe it 
thought that a multidistribution outlet system was terrib 
inefficient, and I would submit that Premier Rae is loo 
at the automobile insurance industry as being ineffici 
because there are 100-and-some-odd carriers in Ont 
all representing executive salaries that could quickly | 
eliminated and so on. That same thought process we 
through eastern Europe in thinking about bread, bakeri 
and what have you where there were so many on the stre 
that it was inefficient: “Let’s make one.” I think in the pé 
week we have seen the ultimate conclusion of that wisdom 
would ask that this be looked upon carefully. 

I have not heard anyone speak positively about the bu 
get deficit financing. The accumulation of debt is just total 
beyond belief. One year you may look at a $9-billion 
$10-billion deficit as being something that, if we were goii 
to war, may be necessary. But let’s not do it for five r 
ning years. It is just beyond any concept of reasonablenet 

Premier Rae, in a recent interview by Maclean’s mag 
zine, and it is also in your enclosures, stated in answer te 
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clean’s question: “In making policy, do you ever have 
say no to the activist groups that helped elect you?” 
»’s reply was: “That’s a reality. We are elected to repre- 
t the broadest public interest. Even if there is something 
t has been in your program for a long time, if you reach 
onclusion that it’s not in the public interest to do it, then 
1 have a responsibility to say, ‘I’ve changed my mind.’ 
at is the sole test, not what was in your program 10 
ago or what you said in a speech in 1985. You end up 
appointing some people who worked for you. And you 
e to say, ‘I’m sorry.’” 

I would submit, ladies and gentlemen, that this is a 
lation where the insurance industry is coming to you 
1 saying, “We don’t have any question telling you that 
’re an activist group and we’re a lobbyist group and 
’re a self-interest group. All we’re doing is saying leave 
alone. We don’t want your money. We don’t want you 
spend public money. We don’t want to lose all these 
s. We want you to save money and save jobs and leave 
alone.” 

Surely that is better than having an activist group com- 
| along and saying, “We’re desperately out of money. 
need umpteen jillion dollars, and we’re going to create 
jobs out of it.” Surely Premier Rae’s own quotation 
yuld come to mind that says: “I’m sorry. I’ve changed 
| mind. It might have been valid 10 years ago, but it isn’t 


more. We can’t afford it. We have $10 billion on our 
*k now, and we don’t need any more.” 

Thank you for the opportunity to come and see you 
lay. I would like to entertain any questions that come up. 






























Mr Sterling: I will ask the first one. Thank you very 
ich for making your presentation. In my talk with my 
astituents in Carleton and eastern Ontario, their reaction 
the budget is the same as yours. 

With regard to the auto insurance issue, my party does 
: disagree, of course, and you know that. We are on 
ord as such. We think it should be left in private hands. 
‘0 not think government needs to go into anything more 
in it already is. Perhaps we are already into too many 
ngs that we cannot run properly. But this government 
3, for two elections at least, maybe three, made the auto 
urance issue a cornerstone of its election, perhaps in 
87 more than in 1990. Given the political constraints 
it they have, what would you recommend to Premier 
e? When I heard Peter Kormos carry the can, so to 
sak, when OMPP came in—the Ontario motorists pro- 
tion plan—he stood for 24 hours and said that his party, 
w the governing party, would restore the right to sue. 
smier Rae has to find some kind of compromise, and in 
‘onstructive manner. What would you suggest he do? 


Mr Bickerton: That is an excellent question, and I 
nk there are a couple of things he could do. Bringing 
ck—and this was Mr Kormos’s lobby—the entitlement 
tort and the ability to sue is a very expensive procedure. 
is well-documented that it could cost up to 30% more 
>mium if the insurers were to bring back the ability to 
2. You say, “Why didn’t the rates go up 30% before?” 
ey did not go up 30% because nobody would allow it. The 
mpetition would not allow it and the political lobbying 
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would not allow it, but companies were bleeding to death 
because of the tort thing. 

I believe the best situation would be some movement 
in the level of what is called the threshold, and I think 
maybe you are all familiar with this threshold that is a bit 
of a nebulous thing right now. There are not a lot of cases 
that we know of yet that are going to penetrate the thresh- 
old. It is possible that some movement in the threshold 
would accommodate a lot of the perceived inequities of the 
no-fault system. 

It has been argued that the level of compensation on a 
weekly basis is inadequate. I would submit that the level of 
Ontario compensation is vastly greater than any other juris- 
diction in Canada, despite what a lot of people have said. 
There is no other jurisdiction, British Columbia, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan included, where the benefits are any- 
thing like in Ontario. If you want to bump them up, bump 
them up, or index them. Do whatever you want, but leave 
it so there is some profit motive. Profit is not a four-letter 
word. Even the way I spell profit, it is not a four-letter 
word, and it should never be considered a four-letter word. 
If profit is bad, then run out and take over all the bakeries 
and take over all the steel mills and wipe out profit. 


0950 
Mr Kwinter: They are doing it. 


Mr Bickerton: And see what comes down the pike. It 
ain’t pretty. So mess around with the coverages, if you 
wish. Be seen to be fairer to people by indexing them or 
whatever, but having done that, be prepared to accept 
higher premiums, because there is no free lunch. Nothing 
comes for nothing. 


Mr Jamison: It is an interesting document that you read 
today, Mr Bickerton. 

I would like to have you expand, if you will, on point 
11. Point 11 reads, “I feel that the government should run 
more like a business where losses are unacceptable and not 
tolerated.” Knowing that the budget has been out since 
April 29, that the document has been well looked at by 
various organizations, including your own, I would like 
you to expand on that to give this committee an idea about 
where your thoughts are on the budget and how we could 
accomplish budget levels that are either balanced or 
greatly reduced at this point in time, understanding that 
this government, by standing still, would have incurred a 
tremendous deficit in the first place. I glean from your 
document that there would have had to have been many 
cuts, and I wonder where, in your mind, those cuts should 
have taken place. 

Mr Bickerton: I am not a politician and I do not know 
the absolute details of the budget spendings, but if you are 
faced with the situation where the expenditures are grow- 
ing—let’s just nail one, which is public welfare. I would 
have a very difficult time voting for anything but some 
reduction in the ability for people to get welfare. I know in 
our small town, there are an awful lot of welfare recipients 
who really are not entitled to it. They are welfare recipients 
because it is convenient, and frankly, that violates me. 

I prefaced my comments earlier indicating that I was a 
little bit right wing, and I do not apologize for that. All I 
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am saying is that if you are faced with revenues less than 
your expenditures, you have to chop them off. And you 
may have to be seen to be unacceptably brutal about it, but 
the fact of life is that if it is not there, do not spend it. 


I think that you have to realize, as politicians, that you ~ 


are public trustees. You are not elected to throw money up 
against the wall. You are elected to spend my money and 
your money in a prudent manner. Now, if I, as a trustee of 
a public purse, or a trustee of your insurance premiums, 
which I am on a daily basis, overspend my trust money, do 
you know what happens to me? The government puts me 
out of business. In one stroke of a pen, I am out of business. I 
think that is great. I think that is a super idea. Just as we 
have seen the colossal debacles in the banks where they, as 
trustees of people’s moneys, have gone into things that have 
gotten them in big trouble, I think those people should be 
hung out to dry. I think you, as politicians, have to appreciate 
that you are public trustees of our tax money, which includes 
your own, and to waste it in this manner is ridiculous. 


Mr Kwinter: I want to make an observation and ask 
you just one question. In 1987, I think the one issue the NDP 
campaigned on was public car insurance. It was synony- 
mous with the NDP campaign. Their popular support went 
up one point in the 1987 election. 

During the hearings that Coulter Osborne had and all 
of the things that went on with public car insurance, the 
NDP kept putting forward its plan. When Peter Kormos 
filibustered, he had a plan. It would seem to me that if they 
really had a plan and if I were leading the NDP, the first 
day back in the Legislature of this new government I would 
have put it on the table and said, “Here’s our auto plan.” 
They obviously have not done that, and they have delayed 
it and delayed it, and now they are saying maybe in October. 

So obviously now that they have had a chance to come 
to grips with reality—and I am not saying that in a nega- 
tive way, but that happens to a lot of people when they are 
not in government; they suddenly come in and see what 
the numbers are—they are having some problems. 

As someone who is in the business, what savings do you 
see effected by the government taking over the business? 


Mr Bickerton: I have not been able to hear anyone 
tell me, with repeated, pointed questions, where the sav- 
ings will be. If you look at the expenditures that insurance 
companies make for non-claim-related things—and I do not 
have the numbers with me, unfortunately, but I am pulling 
on memory here—I think it is less than 20% of the pre- 
mium dollar that goes towards administration. That includes 
sales commissions, that includes head office administration. 
It does not include claims and claim-related costs. Claim- 
related costs account for over 80% of every claim dollar. 
So if you take the 80% and the 20%, it would come out 
somewhere around 100%, plus or minus a few loss years. 

If you take the sales commissions out, which are be- 

tween 10% and 12%, 11% and change, on average on auto 
_ insurance, you are left with about 9% or 10%, give or take 
a bit of room for slippage, to administer the insurance 
companies’ moneys. 

If a government program could save 10% of that, I 
would say it has done very well. Chop out all the big 


executive perks, chop out a few extra office rents, but} 
brutal about it, which governments tend not to be, and 
think I just commented on that earlier. If they could sa 
10% of the 10%, they are saving one percentage point 0 
of your premium and mine. But if you pay $800 a year 
premium and you are saving $8 or $10, or say $20, I 
not think that would make me in favour of public owne 
ship. I have never, ever seen a government take somethit 
over and do something more efficiently and less expe 
sively than private enterprise. 

One of the things that would occur immediately is th 
all of the staff would be unionized, and all of the sta 
would be centralized in one location, probably Toronto, 
somewhere like Toronto, where you would be paying al 
higher-based salaries than we are out in the various diver 
areas we are located in now, together with the fact that yC 
would have this complicated and expensive union st 
ture to go through. We do not underpay our staff now 
are very competitive, but we are not paying Toronto sal 
ries in Kingston and Gananoque, I can assure you of th 
nor should we be. If we were paying those salaries | 
metropolitan areas, we would be paying a pile more thé 
we are now, and I do not think in anybody’s wisdom th 
the government could go into this program expecting 
save 10% of the 10% administration cost. But given 4 
they could, they would save 1% of premiums. 

I would say that is a total waste of time. Unless som 
one else can come up with a better idea on the specifics( 
where they are going to save money, then-I do not belie, 
they will. 

1000 


VINCE MALONEY 
The Chair: The next presenter is Mr Vince Malone 
Welcome. You have 15 minutes for your presentation as 4 
individual. You may proceed. 


Mr Maloney: Thank you. Maybe I can qualify this: Ia 
representing nobody but myself. I am a retired industri 
worker and over the years have been involved a bit in pol 
tics, municipally and provincially, but I welcome this oppoi 
tunity to speak on the first budget of the NDP government. 

I am here specifically to address the members on th 
government side, because what time I have I wish to d 
vote to people I trust, who will listen and who will decid 
if my suggestions merit consultation and action. If I wet 
Conrad Black or any of the thousands of corporate welfat 
bums who pay no tax, but under this budget will pay som 
for the first time, I would do the same as they did, namel! 
contact my Tory or Liberal servant in the Legislature an 
tell him or her to kill the budget. 

During my working career I had occasion to participat 
in many protests in Queen’s Park and on Parliament Hil 
These demonstrations were also economic in natur 
against high interest rates, in support of prices for farmer 
help for the poor when they marched to Queen’s Park, plu 
many others when the real Tories or the ones who wore re 
ties were in power. 

We all know how fruitless these journeys were, so fi 
nally the people of Ontario spoke on September 6, 199% 
They had been completely ignored except on the way int 
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voting booth. I wish to state proudly that I am one of 
many thousands who have donated, through my mem- 
ship, 92% of the operating budget for the NDP in the 
2 of the federal party, and I believe roughly the same 
ds for the provincial party. I have heard accusations of 
opposition parties of dominance of the NDP by the 
on movement, but the election expenses authority has 
ounced that for 1990, the unions’ contribution to the 
'P was 7.5%, a total of $111,862.10. 
You have lived up to my expectations, and this is the 
t of many budgets to come, I am sure. The Tory party 
uld have heaped the cost on the backs of those least 
2 to afford it; witness the Tories in Ottawa. Single par- 
3, or farmers, almost broken by free trade and the GST, 
nicipalities trying to cope with exploding welfare rolls 
sed by Michael Wilson and Brian Mulroney, all of 
se realized the need for an expansionary budget to stim- 
te the economy. 
Mr James Frank, chief economist and vice-president of 
Conference Board of Canada, praised the budget as a 
fidence builder that will help Canada emerge from the 
ession. Mr Frank argues that only $640 million of the 
7 billion is new programs. Most of the balance results 
m normal increases in education, health and the 
ession’s effects on revenue and welfare spending. He 
Is, “Had measures been taken to hold the line on operat- 
expenditures, which rose by $5.2 billion, or on capital 
yenditures, which increased by $1 billion, not to men- 
1 the $3-billion deficit you received as a gift from the 
vious government, we would have had a much deeper 
1 prolonged recession.” John Kenneth Galbraith like- 
se praised the NDP budget as being the best in North 
aerica. By the way, he was the architect of the New Deal 
the United States under Franklin D. Roosevelt in the 
eat Depression. 
As a retired union member, as a farmer for the first 42 
ars of my life now enjoying monthly pensions first ob- 
aed for Canadians by the Co-operative Commonwealth 
jJeration in 1926 and by the CCF-NDP since then, | 
agratulate you on this, your first budget. Pay no heed to 
wailing of the fat cats. All you have done is to step on 
ir tails, and the wail is a natural reaction. For the first 
e, a measure of fairness was introduced. It is unfortu- 
e that it is being delayed by conservative elements who 
sh to maintain their special status. However, a conserva- 
e is a conservative is a conservative; whether wearing a 
| tie in Tiananmen Square or the Kremlin, they oppose 
dgressive thinking and action. 
Stay the course and be able to demonstrate by your 
verning that Ontario under the NDP cares for all the 
ople and that taxes will be based on the ability to pay. 
uur task will be much easier when we elect a federal 
YP government in two or three years, but in the mean- 
ie keep up the good work. 

Mr B. Ward: I think these hearings offer an opportu- 
y for individuals or organizations to express their opin- 
1s on whether they feel we are heading in the right 
‘ection. For this area, what impact do you feel the budget 
s had, if any? 
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Mr Maloney: I was nine years in local government 
and, as everybody knows or should know, the welfare 
spending is split three ways and 20% is put up by the local 
municipality. It cannot be refused, even if people wanted 
to refuse it. 

I feel that when we consider municipalities and boards 
of education, library boards and hospital boards, had this 
budget not been brought in, it would have resulted either in 
many drastic cuts in programs or in vastly increased taxes. 

Mr B. Ward: Property taxes. 


Mr Maloney: Yes, and property taxes. I think the 
province has a better rating to borrow money than a mu- 
nicipality or hospital board. It probably gets it a little bit 
cheaper than they could. It went out on a limb for it and I 
think it is about time people started giving it credit for 
what it did. 


Mr Villeneuve: I wonder, would there be any political 
aspirations, or do you belong to a political party? 


Mr Maloney: I have run for the NDP three times. I 
have been a card-carrying member of the NDP since it was 
formed and I was a CCF voter before that. 


Mr Villeneuve: You mentioned that for 40-some 
years you were in agriculture, a farmer, and you are a 
retired industrial worker. Are you aware of the increase to 
agriculture in the last provincial budget? 


Mr Maloney: I believe it is somewhere around $100 
million, from all aspects. There is assistance from high 
interest rates and some others that I have read about. 


Mr Villeneuve: Would you know what that is and was 
as a percentage of the previous budget? 


Mr Maloney: No, I would not. 


Mr Villeneuve: Would you be disappointed if I told you 
it was 3.5%, less than inflation? And yet you are happy 
with that? 


Mr Maloney: I look at it as probably $100 million 
more than the last government or the last three govern- 
ments gave. 


Mr Villeneuve: You see, it is not quite $100 million. 
A question to Mr Laughren in the Legislature, which he 
was not able to answer for me the day I asked it—he 
answered it the following day—was that almost half of that 
$100-million increase—and it is not quite $100 million— 
$50 million of that was federal money that is being admin- 
istered by the province for agriculture. The only new 
program, and it is an old, recycled program of the Liberals, 
is $50 million in interest support. The total increase for 
agriculture year over year was 3.5% and it is less than 
inflation, so I am kind of pleased to hear that you are 
happy with that. I am not. 

Mr Maloney: I think probably you are not including 
the increase in the farmer’s property tax that would have 
taken place had this budget not been brought in with the 
grant system to the hospitals and all these others. 


Mr Villeneuve: It is all-inclusive. Those are all figured 
in—3.5%. 

Mr Cleary: Just to follow up on what my colleague 
said, the agriculture people did not get a big increase this 
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year in the budget. Now that you have retired, are you going 
to be a candidate again in the municipal election this fall? 


Mr Maloney: No, I do not expect to. I am 71 years 
old and it is about time I folded up my tent. 


The Chair: Thank you for your presentation. The 
committee will recess for five minutes, until 10:15. 


The committee recessed at 1010. 
1015 


JOHN SPRAGGE 


The Chair: The next presenter is Mr Spragge. You 
have 15 minutes for your presentation. 


Mr Spragge: I will start by reading what I have here 
and possibly go on with a couple of remarks and then 
leave you lots of time for questions. No budget, least of all 
a government budget, is ever simply a matter of numbers. 
A budget is a statement of values and priorities, a list of 
the things we want and the things we are willing to give 
up. Budgets are descriptions of the future we want for 
ourselves, not only the future we want to build for our- 
selves, but the people we want to be. 

A government budget must be something more than 
this. The virtues of a good government budget are pru- 
dence, justice and fortitude. The justice of this budget is 
evident, as is the fortitude of this government in sticking to 
it against the slings and arrows of outraged opposition. 
Whether or not a budget is prudent depends on whether it 
encourages the economic development that will sustain the 
community. The most common charge against this budget 
is that it fails to do that. Indeed it has been said that the 
budget will drive business out of the province and that by 
attempting to justly distribute the wealth of this province the 
government is reducing the wealth we have to distribute. 

The first and easiest answer to this charge is that it is 
absurd. The businessmen who say they are going to take 
their toys and go home if we do not play by their rules may 
be able to pack up and leave the province themselves, but 
they can scarcely hope to move Ontario’s natural resources 
or educated workforce. Beneath this surface absurdity 
there is a deeper area: the assumption that productive capi- 
tal which business leaders can move around is the essential 
source of economic development. To understand why this 
is no longer so, a short sketch of the history of capital and 
business may be in order. 

If there was a golden age of capital, the Middle Ages 
must surely have been it. The principal form of productive 
capital was land, and land was revered. A block of land was 
described in the same words we use to refer to virtue, as an 
honour or benefice. Those who were entrusted with land 
on behalf of the community were referred to as the nobility. 
On the productivity of this land the entire community de- 
pended and the result of crop failure could be catastrophic: 
mass Starvation, political collapse and epidemic disease. 

Yet this capital was so important to the community that 
those who held it and worked on it were accorded little 
freedom. The lord of a manor could no more turn the land 
into a housing estate than the villeins who worked it could 
leave. Lord and serf alike were woven into a complex web 
of obligations to the land and the larger community. 


The golden age of the capitalist was the age of indust 
of Blake’s “dark, satanic mills” on which the power a 
wealth of Europe depended. The mill owner was yp 
caught up in obligations to his workers. Indeed, the ne 
owning class did not need to involve itself in the prody 
tion process at all. They could profit from the operation 
machines they owned without ever having to know wi 
those machines were. 

But as the productive machinery of society grew i 
complex, the knowledge required to operate the machin 
and efficiently distribute the goods grew steadily more it 
portant. The new value of information was emphasized] 
the need to end the waste of raw material and pollutio 
which is the result of inefficient production. These nee 
stimulated the development of complex tools to captu 
process and use information efficiently. We have seen t 
beginning of the information age and we need to und 
stand the meaning of this change. 

Information is not only a vital part of the producti 
process, it is also the most important measure of the fi 
ished product. As Paul Hawken, a business writer in ff 
United States has written: “When a product reaches us, y 
do not call the information in it, in the production proce 
and in the product itself ‘information.’ We simply call 

‘quality.’” In all ways, from reducing the cost of raw m 
terials put in or increasing the value of the finished good 
it is information that determines the ability of a compa 
to compete effectively. 

In economic terms, the coming of the information a 
means that the most realistic measure of wealth is n 
possessions, but knowledge. Today the most advanced pr 
duction equipment is less important than the informatic 
required to operate it properly. Sometimes this informatic 
comes in the form of what we call software, electric 
impulses recorded in magnetic oxide on a mylar disc. In oth 
cases the information is contained in an organization, i 
policies, in procedures and even in individual people’s habit 

Whatever form it takes, this information has a numbé 
of characteristics which separate it from the old measur 
of wealth. First and most important, information is far les 
permanent than the old measures of wealth. Agricultur 
land will last for ever if it is properly farmed. Heavy indu: 
trial machinery will last for decades. Information fits th 
description given by Peter Brook to the theatre, that it) 

“written on the wind.” d 

Computer programs are typically replaced by a ne 
version after two years or less of use. Policies and procedutt 
are under constant review. Even the machines that proces 
the information become obsolete very quickly. The person: 
computer has gone through three major phases of evolt 
tion since it was introduced only 10 years ago. The onl 
measure of wealth in the information age that remains cor 
stant over time is the ability to learn and to adapt. 

But since information is not static, it cannot be simpl 
acquired like a capital good. Information can only be if 
cluded in the production process by an educated work 
force. Thus, the only reliable measure of the wealth of 
nation or province is the educational level of its peopl 
Consider the relative illiteracy rates of the United State 
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Japan. That one difference explains much of the trade 
cit that has plagued the United States for the past decade. 
This means the most important investment in economic 
ductivity that any government can make is to improve 
quality of the educational system. The new emphasis is 
more efficient production in industry as part of the 
ivement towards a less wasteful society. This means the 
‘ket for the raw materials our society has been in the 
liness of providing is likely to go on shrinking. To take 
y one example, the move in American cities towards 
ycling has already sharply reduced the demand for Ca- 
ian newsprint. We can only adapt to this drop in the 
nand for our natural resources by strengthening our in- 
mation infrastructure, and the first and most important 
) in this process is to improve the quality of education 
uur public schools. 

The harsh reality is that in the future people who are 
/educated are likely to be shut out of society almost 
apletely. The word “McJobs” is often used for low-pay- 
, unskilled jobs in the service industries, but those in- 
stries, including the fast food industry, are now 
me pcniing seriously with automation. If the children 
sting school now are not given a good and effective 
cation, they may face a lifetime without meaningful 
k at the end of their schooling. 

Our children will not be educated by a budget, which is 
y a list of numbers on paper. But as a statement of 
ial priorities, this budget at least reflects an understand- 
of the economy of the future. The monetary deficit we 
pay off. If we put off providing the education and 
er services our children need, we will produce a society 
is unable to compete in the international marketplace. 
th a society can never pay its debts. 


Mr Kwinter: Thank you very much for your presen- 
on. I found a couple of contradictions. When you first 
ted out you talked about the fact that businesses can 
e their money and move but they cannot move the natu- 
resources which give us our strength. Then later on you 
< about the fact that the use of our natural resources is 
inking and that what we really have to do is invest in 
people and in our education. I do not think there is any 
‘stion that education is absolutely critical, but when we 
< about comparative advantage, education is important 
it is not exclusive. In other words, anybody can edu- 
2 anybody if he puts the resources into educating him. I 
| teli you the stories of PhDs driving taxicabs in Toronto 
rause they cannot get any work. They have the educa- 
1, but unless there is some facility to take that education 
1 harness it and turn it to some economic use, it is really 
10 value. There has to be that balance, I agree with you. 
One of the things we have to do is get our people better 
ned and better educated. But just to do that, without 
ring the ability to utilize that education, without having 
t technology transferred, is an exercise in futility, be- 
ise as I say, you are going to wind up with a lot of cab 
vers who have PhDs and MAs and all sorts of other aca- 
nic degrees but cannot utilize them because there is no 
momic use for their knowledge. How do you address that? 
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Mr Spragge: Obviously the issue is not simply a mat- 
ter of providing education in a vacuum. You have to be 
sure that the education you provide is more or less appro- 
priate and you have to do some guessing as to what the 
economy of the future is going to need. But there are two 
points here. One is that the economic issue that is para- 
mount in education in not about PhDs driving taxicabs. 
That has been made very clear by writers on economics. 
The problem is that approximately 25% of our population 
is illiterate. If that does not make everybody in this room 
hang their heads in shame, it certainly makes me ashamed, 
that a province this rich has an illiteracy rate that appalling. 
We cannot take much comfort from the fact that the 
Americans are in even worse shape. 

James Follows from the Atlantic Monthly has written 
extensively on the economic lessons we can derive from 
Japan. The Japanese do not have PhDs who are better 
educated than our PhDs. They do not have business lead- 
ers who are more brilliant. What they have is that the 
so-called bottom half of their society, the ordinary people 
on the assembly line, are all better educated than the peo- 
ple we educate now in our public schools and the result is 
that they are slaughtering us on the economic playing field. 

Basically what James Follows wrote—he was writing 
of the United States and I am afraid that to a great extent 
this goes for Canadian society too—is that the Americans 
have the best top half in the world and the Japanese have 
the best bottom half in the world, in the sense that the 
Japanese have the best people coming out of high school. 
The Americans claim to have the best people coming out 
of university, and I think we come very close to matching 
that. The Japanese high school grads are knocking the 
stuffing out of our university grads, because including in- 
formation on products and production processes is not a 
matter of having the PhD in the office who hands down 
directives being the best there is; it is a matter of having the 
assembly line worker having the best education possible 
that we can give him. 

Mr Sterling: What is your occupation? 

Mr Spragge: I am a computer programmer. 

Mr Sterling: Do you work in private industry? 

Mr Spragge: Yes. 

Mr Sterling: You are not with the university here, are 
you? 

Mr Spragge: No. I have acted as consultant to it fairly 
extensively, but I run my own business. 

Mr Sterling: I do not disagree with some of the direc- 
tions you are taking, but one of the concerns I have, partic- 
ularly with the extended deficit financing that is proposed 
in the Ontario budget this year, is the ability of future Ontario 
governments to pay for proper education facilities and in- 
stitutions. I think it now takes about 12% or 13% of our 
budget to service the debt and I estimate that after Mr 
Laughren is finished, if we go according to his statistics or 
his projected deficits, then in about four years it is going to 
take something like 20% of the budget to service the debt. 
While you may say we can pay it off, nobody seems to 
have done that for the last 20 years. You do not express 
any concern over that part of it. I am more concerned 
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about providing the necessary services—education, etc— 
to the public in four or five or 10 years than I am today. 


Mr Spragge: I am not a great fan of deficits either. 
Basically, because I had 15 minutes, I addressed the thrust 
of the budget, which goes towards providing services, par- 
ticularly education, to ordinary people, because I think that 
is very important. If I had another hour, I would say that 
reducing the deficit is important. It has to be done basi- 
cally in a way that tends towards developing a more egali- 
tarian society, because that is what the information age 
also demands. The social and political effect of the infor- 
mation age, I think, is going to distribute power and wealth 
rather than allow it to concentrate as it has in the past, and 
the result is that government has to go along with this. If 
we are going to be dependent on an enormous body of 
information in millions of people for what is going to be 
the working capital of the future of this society—it is 
going to be what we depend on—instead of a certain 
amount of concentrated wealth, we have to adjust the tax 
structure to deal with that. Otherwise we are just not going 
to be a productive society. 


Mr G. Wilson: You emphasize spending money now 
for educating our children. What about training? Do you 
see that as being a constant feature as well in the new 
economy you are outlining? 

Mr Spragge: Training is very important, but if we fail 
to educate, we will not have much to build training on. 
Education basically means, as I understand it, giving peo- 
ple the tools to grasp concepts they have not encountered 
before. That is going to be a feature, more and more, of the 
process of technological change in the future. They are 
both important, but if we do not educate, we will find 
ourselves crippled when it comes time to train. 
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ONTARIO FEDERATION 
OF ANGLERS AND HUNTERS 
The Chair: The next group is the Ontario Federation 
of Anglers and Hunters. You have one half-hour for your 
presentation. 


Mr Morgan: Thank you and good morning. My name 
is Rick Morgan and my title is executive vice-president of 
the Ontario Federation of Anglers and Hunters. I particu- 
larly want to thank you for the opportunity to appear be- 
fore you and let you know the feelings of Ontario’s largest 
provincial conservation association. 

As you review the information that we provide, please 
bear in mind that we are expressing the collective views of 
74,000 individual members and 470 clubs which actually 
pay fees to belong to our coalition. I think, in a broader 
sense, we are probably expressing the views of the roughly 
three million people who hunt and fish in this province, as 
well as many others who do neither but who care deeply 
about the natural world around us. 

OFAH is not here today to talk to you about the total 
Ontario budget, the total tax burden on individual citizens 
or businesses or the record-high annual deficit. Others are 
far more qualified to address those matters. Rather, we are 
here to tell you about what we do know—the way fish and 


wildlife management is being underfunded in this provir 
and the way anglers and hunters are being shortchanged, 

The disbursement budget for the fisheries program 
the Ministry of Natural Resources is a maximum of $5 
million, and likely less than that after in-year budget 
are made. These dollars must cover all MNR fisher 
fronts; ie sport, commercial, native, conservation, etc. 

However, in direct revenue alone, and I emphasize dire 
the Ontario government receives over $105 million in cg 
payments from just anglers. This $105 million comes diree 
from fishing licences and the sales taxes on purchases f] 
we have made directly for sport fishing. The $105-milli 
figure does not include all of the indirect revenues | 
province receives from sport fishing, nor does it include a 
revenue from the commercial fishing industry. Howey 
even without those major other revenues, the governme 
is making a net profit of over $45 million on sport fish 
men. OFAH contends that such a profit is obscene a 
unfair and that the province’s fisheries budget should be 
least as large as its direct revenue, particularly consideri 
all the indirect revenues and benefits which also accrue. 

While the underfunding of fisheries management ist 
new in Ontario, it does appear more acute today, in the 199 
when more benefits are needed, not fewer. A few examp 
come to mind, but please remember that these are examp 
only, and certainly far from a complete list. 

Fish hatcheries: This year, 1991, sees the closure 
three provincial fish hatcheries, including the province 
only muskellunge-rearing facility. These facilities shot 
be upgraded and/or replaced, not closed. In fact, Ontari 
hatchery program needs expansion, not reduction. Mc 
localized hatcheries are required so that specific strains 
fish can be used for better results. 

Please bear in mind that when the government sI 
veyed anglers about a proposed resident angling licen 
anglers agreed, provided that there would be more fi 
stocking and more enforcement. They were very clear. 
that. But now they are getting less of both and they have 
buy the licence to get less of what they asked for. 

Enforcement: In this fiscal year, fish and wildlife I 
enforcement is being reduced by at least 10% from a let 
that was already inadequate, at a time when citizens ¢ 
demanding more enforcement. Despite the high calibre 
Ontario’s conservation officers, poachers virtually ha 
free reign. There are nowhere near enough officers, a 
they have such severe budget limitations placed on the 
that it is a wonder they can catch or deter the few poacht 
that they do. Please bear in mind that in 1989 the Provi 
cial Auditor actually recognized shortcomings in MNF 
level of enforcement, and in 1991 it will be even worse. 

Coho salmon: All of the province’s coho salmon pi 
gram is to be stopped and replaced with nothing—not a 
other coho strain; not more chinook salmon, which ¢ 
actually more cost-effective; nothing. Combined with t 
elimination of muskie stocking, Ontario is sending a clé 
message to Americans to stay home and to Ontarians 
travel out of province to fish for the fish they enjoy. 

Experimental management: The developing and testi 
of new, more contemporary management techniques is 
stop. Lack of proper funding will therefore ensure th 
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-ario has locked into the status quo while other jurisdic- 
is advance. Ontario can look on from even further be- 
d while others prosper from the results of their 
erimental management. 

Remedial action plans: In keeping with its election 
nises to do more about the environment, the current 
rernment is shifting an additional $1.5 million into 
vat Lakes remedial action plans, but that money is being 
en directly out of the fisheries budget. It is, in appear- 
es, a Shell game shifting funds from one environmental 
gram to another, and it was particularly devastating 
en the fisheries program was already underfunded. 
Casual staff: Arbitrary reductions are being made in the 
al or contract staff which fish and wildlife managers may 
». But in such labour-intensive fields as these, such a 
ve can have very serious consequences. Some programs 
1 not be delivered, others will suffer. Conservation offi- 
5 and other higher priced full-time staff will need to 
k up some of the slack, at both a higher financial cost 
| at the expense of their normal important duties. 
Native issues: Likely because the Minister of Natural 
sources is also the minister responsible for native af- 
's, a major amount of MNR staff time at all levels is 
ng devoted to matters more appropriately funded by the 
tario Native Affairs Secretariat. Both time and financial 
ources are being taken away from fish and wildlife mat- 
;. Major financial and manpower allocation should be 
de to MNR fish and wildlife programs to offset these 
tins on their resources. 

‘The minister’s own advisory council has on several 
rasions requested that a needs list be developed at the 
"4 regional and provincial levels. So far, presumably 
rause of insufficient staff time, such a list has not been 
pared. Therefore neither the minister and his staff nor 
public can benefit from this exercise and the work 
ns, cost-benefit analysis and budgets that might flow 
m it. Some anglers believe that is intentional. 

Ontario’s wildlife and the habitats on which it depends 
impressive natural assets worthy of protecting and en- 
acing. Their dramatic returns to the economy make their 
se use and management excellent applications of the 
acept of sustainable development. 

A recent federal-provincial survey entitled Importance 
Wildlife to Canadians clearly shows the intelligence and 
portance of investment spending on wildlife. It proved 
t for every dollar spent on wildlife conservation programs, 
re than $4.50 is returned to the provincial and federal 
asuries in tax returns alone, never mind the other spinoff 
1efits. The annual gross domestic product related to wild- 
> in Ontario is approximately $2.2 billion. Per capita, the 
erage annual and daily values of hunting trips are more 
in twice those of non-hunting wildlife related trips. 

Despite these facts, it is worth noting that, considering 
lation, the Ontario wildlife budget has actually declined 
recent years. It is more than incongruous that although 

more people enjoy wildlife than enjoy provincial parks, 
itario’s parks budget is well over double that for wildlife. 
ings are backwards. Wildlife is very much an important 
rt of the environmental priority agenda for Canadians. 
at must be reflected in substantially increased wildlife 
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budgets. Just as with fisheries, there are a multitude of 
wildlife programs which are underfunded and do not even 
exist due to lack of funds. 

Enforcement: Of course the 1991 10% cut in enforce- 
ment also affects wildlife. In some areas of this province 
poaching is at market levels. The Ontario Federation of 
Anglers and Hunters has asked MNR to put in place a 
report-a-poacher hotline, perhaps a 1-800-POACHER 
number, but we are told MNR cannot afford it due to the 
size of its budget. We have requested an $800,000 grant to 
help us establish a province-wide reward system, but noth- 
ing has been forthcoming. 

1040 

MNR’s wildlife population assessment programs are 
abysmal and therefore the best management and benefits are 
not available to the people and the government of Ontario. 
Using moose as an example, even as important as that 
wildlife population is to the province and as important as 
moose hunting is to the economies and lifestyles of central 
and northern Ontario, MNR cannot make regular annual 
aerial surveys of the moose populations. Therefore, to a 
large degree, it must practise retroactive management 
rather than proactive management. 

Although the wild turkey reintroduction program, de- 
signed to bring a native species back to Ontario, has been 
successful on a localized basis, it has been slow going due 
to lack of funds. Our federation has had to supply the bulk 
of the funding for the program, approximately $300,000. 
Now, presumably in frustration with their lack of a budget, 
some MNR wildlife staff are encouraging a United States 
organization to move into Canada so they can also try to 
get some funds from it. 

Sensitive northern wetlands have not been evaluated 
and many southern wetlands are in need of reevaluation 
and protection. MNR has been unable to move to more 
integrated resource management. That is a system, like 
habitat supply analysis, which would permit establishing 
wildlife and recreational targets for crown lands while at 
the same time establishing predictable long-term wood 
product harvest levels. 

As with fisheries, these are but a few examples. Many 
more exist. The bottom line is that an inadequate number 
of employees are trying to do an important job with insuf- 
ficient funds. 

The result of all this is that neither the government nor 
the people of Ontario receive the optimum benefit from 
Ontario’s fisheries or wildlife. People do not fish as often 
as they would if fish stocks were more plentiful. Tourism 
seasons are shortened when fishing and hunting seasons 
are shortened due to insufficient management. Hunting 
camps and lodges suffer. Employees are laid off. Local, 
regional and national equipment suppliers suffer. Camps 
and resorts have vacancies when they would not if fishing 
or hunting were better. Poachers operate with relative im- 
punity. Ontario residents continue to go elsewhere to fish 
and to hunt. Our employment levels and our quality of life 
suffer needlessly. 

Fish and wildlife budgets not only preserve our quality 
of life, they are investments in industry and in tourism, 
with a far more secure return than promotional dollars or 
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make-work or welfare programs. Spending on fish and 
wildlife programs is the guarantee of sustainable develop- 
ment, an assurance of a healthy, prosperous future for mil- 
lions of Ontarians. The fish and wildlife budgets of MNR 
must be increased. We ask that this important committee 
give such advice to the Legislature, the Management 
Board of Cabinet, the Treasurer, the Premier and the Min- 
ister of Natural Resources. 

It seems ironic that during the very time when all three 
political parties have professed to care more about the en- 
vironment, MNR’s share of the provincial budget has de- 
clined substantially. From the 1986-87 to the 1991-92 
fiscal year, the total provincial budget has grown by almost 
60%. During the same time, the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources budget has only increased by 18%, less than the 
cost of inflation, and it has had to take on new tasks and 
new costs related to the government’s native agenda. We 
are counting on this committee to help correct the situation 
and to ensure that fish and wildlife budgets receive the 
priority they deserve. 

I would, in closing, draw your attention to the first 
appendix, which is a bar graph showing you what has 
happened with the MNR budget versus the total provincial 
budget over the last period of time, from the 1986-87 to 
the 1991-92 fiscal year. I think it is a graphic illustration of 
how things have shifted in this province and perhaps of why 
you need to pay some attention to this particular portion of 
the provincial budget. 


Mr Villeneuve: Thank you very much for a very good 
presentation and for being with us to express the concerns 
of the Ontario Federation of Anglers and Hunters. You state 
that Ontario residents continue to go elsewhere to fish and 
hunt. Would you have statistics on that? We are all con- 
cerned about cross-border shopping and a number of things. 
Are we actually sending our hunters and our fishermen else- 
where than Ontario to do their sports hunting and fishing? 


Mr Morgan: There is no question of that. As a matter 
of fact, as we sit here in Kingston and we see some of the 
province’s best fishing, we still see people from other parts 
of Ontario and even this community crossing the border to 
fish for other strains of fish. The coho was one that I cited. 
Of course, people are going to the United States and else- 
where for other strains of fish as well. We have great natural 
resources and wide-open spaces in this province, but we 
do not capitalize on them by managing them properly. 


Mr Villeneuve: These statistics you show financial-wise 
are not dissimilar to those of agriculture, where we have 
had a $19-million increase in the budget last year, or 3.5%. 
You now show slightly more than $100 million in moneys 
received by the government pertaining to sales of licences 
and sales tax on sports equipment, yet less than $60 mil- 
lion spent in restocking. That does not address the problem 
of security; our game wardens not being sufficient in num- 
ber to enforce the laws and poaching running rampant. 

Could you comment, first of all, on the reduction in 
stocking? I think that is of utmost importance, because we 
do not stock now. We may not feel it this year or next year, 
but it certainly will be felt in the not-too-distant future. If 


you could just comment on maybe what kind of mone 
would be needed to address that problem. 


Mr Morgan: In the paper we cite the example of co 
and muskie, because they are very obvious, very dramat 
They have happened recently. We are getting complete 
out of the stocking of those species. There are, of cour 
people who come from all over North American and 
believe, Europe, who wish to fish in particular for mus} 
in this great province of ours. What is not so obvious 
that our stocking program on the other species in this pre 
ince is askew. 

What we really need to do, instead of having lar 
hatcheries at great expense in various areas of the province, 
to have smaller, localized hatcheries using a species li 
lake trout, for example. There are many strains of la 
trout in this province, but we tend to look at them as la 
trout, so we have some large hatcheries at Harwood a 
elsewhere dealing with those species. But what we need 
be doing is looking at areas like the big sound at Par 
Sound, where there is a unique strain of fish that is in gre 
jeopardy. We need to be taking the stocks, the eggs, 
those lake trout, raising them in a relatively small a 
inexpensive facility on the shores of that water body a 
then stocking the fingerlings back into that water body 
preserve the integrity of that species. That particular stre 
is on the verge of disappearing from this province. It is 
very special large strain of fish. 

That is one example. It happens all over the provin¢ 
We need to have small, localized hatcheries putting lo 
strains of fish back into local bodies of water. The other thi 
that happens then is that people in various communiti 
see the government in action right there putting somethi 
back into their local fishery and their local economy. They 
not have to look elsewhere for something to be happenin 


Mr Villeneuve: One final question: What is happeni 
to the hatcheries that have traditionally been operated by t 
Ministry of Natural Resources? Are they going to be let idl 
Will they be leased to someone? What, in your opinio 
will happen to those? 


Mr Morgan: Three of them are scheduled to be clos 
this year, including, as I have already said, the only musk 
hatchery. Municipalities have been chasing the province 
government, the Minister of Natural Resources, on that or 
God bless it, Sir Sandford Fleming College in Peterbe 
ough has gotten involved in that one and is doing ever 
thing it can to try to get a muskie-rearing program goil 
again, but as we sit here today, that facility, instead. 
being upgraded, renovated or replaced, is due to be closet 
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Mr G. Wilson: That was a fascinating overview of tl 
state of the wildlife and other areas of our natural resource 
As you are suggesting, if things are bad now, the possibility 
that they are going to get even worse without the funding y« 
are talking about here. In particular, the wetlands are n 
something everybody thinks about. I am glad you mention’ 
them. But even there, as you say, they have not been eval 
ated. Many southern wetlands are in need of re-evaluatio 
protection. 
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Actually, you reminded me a lot of the speaker just 
ore you, who mentioned the need for funding in educa- 
1; otherwise we are going to be left behind in the world 
nomy. Here too we are going to be left behind, put at a 
dvantage, if we do not keep the funding. We are al- 
y falling behind. If we do not get the funding in there, 
are going to be even that much further behind. 

In fact, the speaker earlier this morning said we have to 
ruthlessly if the money is not there. So we are faced 
h this divergence of views here, and I was just wonder- 
what your comment on that is. It seems to us that if we 
ot find the money now, these things are going to get even 
rse. As in the case of education, in this case as well we 
going to have to pay even more in the future, even if a 
of the stuff will be beyond repair. I am thinking again 
the wetlands, where they have even disappeared. What 
your view then of the funding and how we meet those 
ids now? 


Mr Morgan: I said earlier that I am not going to com- 
nt on the total provincial budget because that is not my 
a of expertise. This is. One of the great things about fish 
1 wildlife is that investment does bring return. We often 
k at the natural world and the environment as some- 
ig that takes money from us, that we spend money on to 
tect, I commented on the federal-provincial survey that 
yws that for every dollar spent, $4.50 comes back in 
ect return to the government, never mind all the jobs it 
ses, all the quality of life we gain out of it, the people 
do not have to pay welfare or unemployment benefits to. 
‘Indirectly, of course, if you wish to talk about education, 
re is the area of youth employment. As you know, when 
- young people in this province cannot afford the full 
st of their college or university education, they can apply 
‘supplementary funding under the OSAP program. But 
2 of the nice things about fisheries and wildlife is that 
en fish camps and hunt camps and lodges operate, they 
employing a great many of our young people, our uni- 
sity students and our college students. The money I 
’nd when I go to that camp goes partially into the pock- 
of the student, and he or she no longer requires the 
SAP grant from the government. It is another financial 
nefit, as it were, to the province. So we would argue 
yst strenuously—and I think the facts prove—that when 
u spend money on fish and wildlife, you reap a financial 
ward as well as a quality-of-life reward. 


Mr Conway: Mr Morgan, it is very good to see you 
ain and to say that I really enjoyed your presentation. I 
yuld like to know a little more about the direct revenues 
ym the fishing licence alone. I am sure we do not have 
» numbers for 1991. Do you know what they were for 
90? Do you know what the actual revenues to the prov- 
se were from the sale of the resident angling licence? 
Mr Morgan: They work out to roughly $11 million. 
" course, that is an amount that originally was to be added 
the base fisheries budget to cover the cost of new initia- 
es, things that could not happen without that money. 

Mr Conway: So we could expect that in fiscal 1991-92, 
: are probably looking, on that account alone, at about 
0 million to $12 million. Is that correct? 
















Mr Morgan: Yes. 


Mr Conway: It is your expectation then that the 
money this year, like last year, is being in part diverted to 
other government activities? 

Mr Morgan: There is no question that when the fish- 
eries budget or the total MNR budget does not keep up 
with the rising cost of doing business, it has to look else- 
where to pay for things that it has paid for out of base 
budget in the past. There is no question that if one exam- 
ines carefully the expenditures attributed to the resident 
angling licence, many of those are activities which were 
formerly funded out of the base fisheries budget. 

Mr Conway: Those of us who are advocates of that 
licence advocated it on the basis that it would be a way to 
generate dollars to do, as I recall, a couple of things: to 
restock and to work on fish habitats. You are telling me 
what I think your membership in my own constituency has 
been telling me, that in the last couple of years those activ- 
ities are in relative decline. 

Mr Morgan: There is no question that out of both the 
base budget and the increased budget due to the resident 
sport fishing licence we are not able to do in this province 
what we should be doing or what we have done. Yes, fish 
stocking, habitat work and enforcement were the principle 
directions demanded by the public and agreed to, as I re- 
call, by the government at the time of the introduction of 
the resident sport fishing licence. 

Some of that is being done. I do not want to suggest 
that there is no benefit to the licence; there certainly is. We 
are not capitalizing to the fullest extent on some of the 
spinoff benefits, the non-financial benefits of the licence, 
but indeed we certainly are not realizing the benefit that 
we should have by adding on those funds to a base budget 
that is adequate. The base budget is not adequate, so the 
add-on does not create the benefit it should. 


Mr Conway: I think you and your membership well 
understand the pressures on any government to meet all 
the expenditure pressures that are out there, but I certainly 
get the impression from your brief that your argument is as 
much now with the way in which MNR is spending the 
allocated resource, of whatever amount, as it is with any- 
thing else. 

Mr Morgan: There is no question that we could an- 
alyse, I suppose, the total MNR budget and we would 
come up with our own priority list on how it should be 
spent. One of the things that is worth noting, however, as I 
mentioned in my comments, is that the minister’s own 
advisory council has suggested that staff of MNR develop 
a needs list for fisheries, something started at the grass- 
roots level within the ministry rather than at the top, some- 
thing that is based not on, “Here’s how many dollars there 
will be; now what can you do with it?” but rather, “What 
needs to be done and how much will it take to do that?” 
Then the government can consider how much of that it can 
really afford to do and what the loss is if it cannot provide 
those things. There is no question that needs to be done. 

Mr Conway: But it seems to me, by virtue of your 
own brief, that you have lost out in some of that. Clearly 
this government, and I think earlier governments, decided 
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that greater investments in parks were merited in relative 
terms compared to some of the things that might be on 
your priority list. 

Mr Morgan: There is no question that, as I said, 
again drawing back to the brief, far fewer people enjoy 
provincial parks than enjoy wildlife in this province and 
yet the parks budget is over twice that of wildlife. That is not 
to suggest that the parks budget should not be where it is, but 
it is to suggest that the wildlife budget is ridiculously low. 

Is there a person in this room who does not in one way 
or another enjoy wildlife and who would not be prepared 
to have a greater amount of his tax dollars go to take care 
of the enhancement and the protection of wildlife? That 
should be part of any government’s environmental agenda. 

Mr Conway: But given the finite resources of any 
government, I am interested to draw you out as to what 
you think explains the relative treatment of parks versus 
the sport fishery. 

Mr Morgan: I think it is safe to say that people see 
parks as a very simple thing to look at as a means of 
protecting ecosystems and wildlife for the future, but un- 
fortunately they are a very small part of the total picture 
that needs to be protected and enhanced. 


Mr Conway: Finally, my impression—not so much 
from your brief but from reading many of your weekly and 
monthly commentaries—is that MNR is a boiling pot at the 
present time and we should keep an eye on it very carefully. 

Mr Morgan: I do not think there is any question that 
there is a great deal of unrest out there, and you will be 
hearing far more about natural resources problems in the 
future if something is not done about it. 

The Acting Chair (Mr B. ward): I would like to 
thank you for your presentation, and very good questions 
from all parties. 


1100 


LIN GOOD 
The Acting Chair: Lin Good, you have 15 minutes. 


Mrs Good: First, I am delighted to be here. I should 
explain that I represent no one but myself. I am a member 
of far too many groups, organizations and associations, but 
I am also an individual with strong political views, as my 
member, Gary Wilson, knows. I am also a person who 
feels very, very passionately both Canadian and Ontarian. I 
feel that occasionally it is important for individual citizens 
and taxpayers to record their views, because I also believe 
that an aggregate of all our special-interest groups is not 
necessarily the sum of Ontario. I think it is your job as a 
committee now and the job of the government, with the 
Opposition, to represent the whole of Ontario, regardless of 
the special-interest groups which may have pleaded their 
case, including mine, to you. 

It is in that context, therefore, that I chose to come as 
an individual rather than as a spokesman for any of the 
various groups that I serve with. I would also like to point 
out that I have not suffered unduly nor have I benefited 
from the budget, so I have no particular case to plead about 
the government budget. In fact, the only thing I think I 
have suffered from in the budgets recently are the annual 


increases in my federal income tax, and this is not th 
forum for that, is it? Otherwise I could give you a ver 
impassioned plea for doing that better. ; 

But I do support the budget. I support it in a generg 
way as being the right approach to the financial, busines, 
social and economic management of this province at thi 
time, while nevertheless being heartened by the fact th 
the Treasurer has pointed out that it is right at this time an 
that you plan a longer-term strategy to cope with some 0 
the underlying problems, particularly if we manage to ge 
into slightly better, more prosperous economic times. 

I would like to mention very briefly the points I espe 
cially like about the budget before I get to my suggestions 

I like the fact that you aim to protect and help th 
vulnerable: the young, the disabled, the weak, the elderl 
who are not able to look after themselves. I like the fac 
that you acknowledge that there is a recession and do nc 
pretend it will go away on its own and that we can all jus 
suddenly survive if only we look into the future—that: 
does in fact need a different management at the moment. 

I would like to record too, though, that I am not happ 
about any deficit and it is no use pretending that I am. 
doubt if you are. I am sure you are just as unhappy with! 
as any taxpayers, but you have the job of somehow trying t 
cope with it, get rid of it and run the province meanwhile. 

I am particularly worried, and I want to put this note i 
for those of you who may be in the higher reaches of th 
economy of this province, about foreign debt. I am muc 
more comfortable with debt owed in Canadian dollars tha 
I am with debt owed in foreign currency, because foreign 
currency debt means that we are subject to either pressur 
or sudden change which affects all of us by forces beyon 
our control altogether. I believe, though on this I have no 
yet had time to check, that this is more important in th 
federal budget, where the last time I looked more than 509 
of our federal debt was in fact owed to foreign countries. 

That is the background, because I wanted to commen 
that I was therefore heartened this morning to hear tha 
Premier Rae, who has now arrived at the conference ii 
British Columbia, was also approaching things in the sam 
way. It seems to me that what you are coping with, what 
am coping with, to a very large extent is really beyond on 
province’s control. 

I like to know that all parties of Ontario are going to hel} 
solve the difficulty we have gotten into, because I do believ 
that the whole picture is what needs to be attacked. Again 
Mr Laughren, in one of the speeches I read, also recognizei 
it: that unless we come to grips with co-operative measure 
among the provinces and between the provinces and thi 
federal government, unless we recognize the appalling im 
pact of the high dollar and the high interest rates on ou 
exports, we are not likely to solve anything. 

I mention this because I get rather tired of everybody— 
and you have not done that, so this does not include you 
but it does sometimes include speakers—assuming tha 
only economists can understand what is going on. I do no 
believe that. I believe a lot of us do understand and that wi 
are ready to have the truth about something for a chang 
and not comfortable reassurances, which is another reasoi 
I liked the provincial budget. It gave me some truthfu 
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ta, it seemed. I am a librarian by training. I checked it all 
Statistics Canada when you presented it. You gave me 
» data and you told me what you were doing now and 
jat you intended in the long term. » 

] just want to draw to your attention, then, the points in 

> budget package, not just in the actual dollars and cents. 
am not going to talk to you about how to spend the 
dget, what to do, what to take from Peter to give to Paul, 
cause I believe that is your job. I would like to tell you 
mething about it, but in those details I will write. 
I want to target the principles which I as a very heavy 
«payer, as a matter of fact, feel are hopeful and which I 
pe will be worked on, not only by the government but 
‘the other parties as well. 

1. I thoroughly support the comprehensive review of 
2 taxation system which, it was stated in one of the many 
pers I have read, is scheduled to begin soon. The num- 
rt of taxation methods, direct and indirect, by now defies 
scription. Not only does it bother me that I have to pay 
m all, but it also bothers me that the complexity of them 
t take far too much time. Although I agree that public 
rvice jobs are important, I would rather they be devoted 
something other than calculating taxes. 

2. I would like to emphasize that I was delighted to see 
t the Ontario government of Premier Rae intended to 
‘velop a partnership in commerce. One of the things 
hich—if I may refer to Gary; he will remember—I be- 
sve most strongly in, both in labour relations and in poli- 
cs, is that it really does not work well to be 
mfrontational, competitive and adversarial all the time. 
ccasionally it may be necessary, but I believe it is much 
tter to be co-operative, to be straightforward with each 
her, sometimes to make compromises. Sometimes one 
*rson has to give in. ; 

I am delighted to see that Premier Rae and Floyd 
aughren both said that they intended to develop this part- 
ership, because I believe very strongly that private enter- 
‘ise brings in the money, and I am very fond of small 

siness. Everybody who runs a small business in Kings- 
n I am sure would vouch for the fact that I shop in 
ntario, and especially in Kingston. 

I like private enterprise to bring the money and I like 
au, as my elected representatives, to decide how to spread 
around fairly so that we do not have people—in the 
nguage my grandfather once used; he was an MP in 
ngland—starving in the gutter. That is not my view of 
emocracy, to have such an enormous gap between rich 
ad poor that we do not all benefit to some extent. 
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Last, I congratulate whoever came up with the idea that 
ou would look at sound fiscal management. I believe you 
therited some good things and some poor things from the 
revious governments, with both of which I worked quite 
appily, because I believe always in working with the gov- 
mment in power, taking it that it represents the majority 
iew, even if not necessarily mine. 

Sound fiscal management seems to me to be essential 
1 times of shortage of money. No longer is it possible to 
olve a problem by throwing money at it, the wonderful 
olution that if you have enough money you can solve it. 
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Maybe you can, though it may not necessarily be the best 
use of money. Certainly I would like to ask in closing that 
you apply that sound fiscal management first of all to one 
of the main bases of our society, to one of the cornerstones 
of our democracy: the health care system. 

This, I think, needs your attention more than any other. 
This is an area in which I have worked as a volunteer for 
about the last 20 years in various capacities on various 
bodies. In the report of the Premier’s Council on Health 
Care Strategy, these volumes on health care strategy, you 
have a very sound working document. 

I am sure you all know, but I draw to your attention if 
you do not, the very good summary that Ted Ball gave in 
his address to the McGill Club in Toronto some time ago. I 
know this is not a popular approach. I know that in health 
care it is much more popular to think that if only you can 
find enough money, if only you can not close any beds, if 
only you can add to the system instead of tackling it, that 
you will in fact in the end win out. I do not believe so. 

I am mentioning this because increasingly I note— 
there was one in the Sunday Star yesterday—a plea to 
consider user fees. I urge you not to consider user fees 
until thére has been a thorough review of this. I am not 
happy with user fees when I am supporting something 
with a tax base. That is becoming the method of getting 
extra money, both at the municipal level and at other levels, 
but in this there are so many suggestions for a thorough 
review of the system and perhaps a better use of the money 
than we now have. 

I am delighted with the long-term care proposal, which 
shows the shift to community and prevention. I would just 
urge you, however unpopular it may seem and whatever 
passionate articles denying that you should be doing it may 
be printed, to start this before it is too late, to echo Ted 
Ball’s words. 

I would like to close by saying that I agree with this 
phrase from his speech, and I acknowledge that I get it 
from him, though he gets it from Herman Khan, formerly 
of the Hudson Institute. He says: “The message is simple. 
People aren’t stupid. When you present them with choices, 
real wisdom will prevail.” I like to think that is especially 
so in Ontario and I would like you to present us with some 
choices for coping with the deficit, not pretending it will 
go away, and beginning with something like health care. 


CATARAQUI CO-OPERATIVE HOMES 


Ms Chan: My name is Rose Chan. I am vice-president 
of a co-op housing project named Cataraqui. Around eastern 
Ontario we have some really bizarre names, like Gananoque. 

Thank you for the opportunity to speak before the 
committee. Since I am speaking on behalf of Cataraqui 
Co-operative Homes, a non-profit housing provider, I will 
concentrate my remarks on the area of non-profit housing. 

I would like to begin by applauding the Ontario gov- 
ernment for its forthright pledge to affordable housing in 
this budget. As an advocate for affordable non-profit housing 
in Kingston, I have great anticipations from a government 
that states in its first budget that affordable housing is a key 
priority of this government. Such statements are, of course, 
meaningless unless they are backed up with additional 
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budgetary allocations or specific policy initiatives. I am 
happy to see that this budget has both. The budget makes a 
commitment to provide an additional 10,000 non-profit 
units for Ontarians and to increase the Ministry of 
Housing’s funding by 39%. 

I would like to address these specifics with respect to 
the experiences of Cataraqui Co-operative Homes and also 
to the question of effective fiscal management that is 
raised in the government’s budget. 

In September of this year Cataraqui Co-op completed 
the construction of 26 European-style town houses in the 
north end of Kingston. The board of directors is currently 
looking at the possibility of increasing this number 
through the acquisition and renovation of an existing 
CMHC development and the construction of new homes in 
Pittsburgh township, a neighbouring municipality. 

As a housing co-operative, we strongly believe that a 
housing community requires a mixture of income levels 
and housing styles that are appropriate for the local com- 
munity. We feel that this is a healthier living environment 
because it encourages resident participation and the develop- 
ment of a supportive community. In addition, it minimizes 
the stigma that is attached to residents of concentrated 
low-income areas. I would like the Ontario government to 
encourage this type of community by earmarking a num- 
ber of the 10,000 units as co-operative housing. 

Since the creation of non-profit homes is publicly 
funded, we recognize that there is a limited pool of money 
available with which to build as many homes as possible. 
We are, however, concerned that an overemphasis on cost- 
effectiveness will translate into lower building standards 
and therefore a lower living standard for residents. We 
must not forget that people must live in the homes we 
design and build. 

An example of this with our project is that we were not 
able to use cement block walls between the units because 
we did not have enough money in our budget. Although 
the walls were constructed to building code standards 
without the use of cement blocks, they do not provide a 
sufficient level of sound insulation. Since these conditions 
negatively affect the sense of privacy the residents have in 
their own units, this contributes to a more stressful com- 
munity. This means that the residents will have to put up 
with a lower quality of living until the funds can be found 
at a later date to pay for an expensive retrofit. 

Cataraqui Homes believes that it is more fiscally re- 
sponsible to build quality housing from the start than to 
build and maintain a lowered-standards home. To ensure 
that the minimum building standards are enforced, we 
would like to see all future non-profit and co-operative 
homes built covered under the extended home warranty 
program. This is essentially no cost to the government, yet 
it will ensure that a consistent high standard is maintained 
by builders and contractors. 

The Ontario government also needs to review the 
mechanism used to determine the cost of building an af- 
fordable home. The current system of using the maximum 
unit price, more commonly known as MUPs, is intended to 
represent the total cost of developing a particular type of 
home in a particular geographic location. One problem 


with this method is that the MUPs, which are calculated 
the beginning of the year, may not reflect the actual co 
during inflationary times. This means that quality of pair 
tiles, wood, insulation methods, etc, are shortchanged - 
order to meet the MUP requirements. This in turn leads: 
early deterioration, which in turn leads to higher maint 
nance costs. 

A second problem with the MUP system is that it dos 
not take into consideration local anomalies. For exampl 
the cost of land is actually cheaper in the city of Kingste 
than in the neighbouring municipality of Pittsburgh tow 
ship. We would like to see that the MUPs only reflect th 
cost of building a quality modest home and that the cost 
acquiring land be a separate item. 
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The Ontario government can help non-profit housin 
providers by releasing or making available underutilize 
government-owned lands. In Kingston, affordable housin 
could be built on the old Ministry of Transportation site ¢ 
on the outer portions of the Kingston Psychiatric Hospite 
Another location where land may be available is the § 
Lawrence College site. Land originally granted to St Lay 
rence College for educational purposes and now surplus 1 
the college should be returned to a provincial land bank t 
meet general housing needs rather than be sold directly b 
St Lawrence College to the private sector. 

Besides the previous examples, the Ontario goven 
ment should consider purchasing suitable urban land an 
providing it to non-profit housing groups at a reasonabl 
cost. We wish to note the oversight that left Kingston 0 
the list of communities targeted for land banking for nor 
profit housing purposes. This list is found in the Ministr 
of Housing’s consultation paper entitled Government Lan 
for Housing. The Kingston urban district faces a growin 
shortage of land available for development, especially in th 
core of the city, which makes non-profit housing difficu 
to implement. In Kingston, Queen’s University studen' 
are competing for the existing stock of low-cost rent 
accommodation, thus putting modest-income families at 
disadvantage. We would like to see a review process whic 
will allow communities such as Kingston to be considere 
for inclusion. 

Another problem with the MUP system is that it doe 
not allow for progressive environmental initiatives 
Cataraqui Co-op is heated using electricity. If it were possibl 
within our budget, we would have preferred to heat with ga: 
since gas is cheaper and would serve to reduce our relianc 
on the nuclear generation of electricity. The MUP systen 
needs to be modified to provide extra funds for develop 
ments with innovative environmental ideas and design 
that serve the broader goals of this government and of thi 
province. As for existing developments wanting to be in 
cluded in more environmentally friendly systems, such a 
a composting program or a wet-dry system, the Ontarii 
government could guarantee loans with private lending in 
stitutions. Implementing these ideas would be in keepin; 
with the government’s stated goal of environmental integrity. 

The budget states that effective fiscal management wil 
be achieved through comprehensive review and evaluation o 
existing programs. While we agree that the re-evaluatioi 
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any system is important and valuable, the Ontario gov- 
sment must not allow the re-evaluation process to take 
_an inordinate amount of time or to prohibit the funding 
more affordable homes. We need an approval and allo- 
ion process that is flexible, accessible and simple. It is 
pecially critical in times of a recession, when construc- 
n jobs are a much-needed boost to the local economy 
d more house can be built for the dollar. 

We wish to reiterate that a high standard of quality is 
st-effective. The government can assist us by ensuring 
equate funding to our efforts and assistance in ensuring 
ality construction and design while also allowing flexi- 
ity in innovative design methods. The local community 
the best source of expertise on what it needs to meet 
sal conditions and local community standards. It is our 
al in design to ensure that social-assisted housing inte- 





| We also wish to emphasize our strong commitment to 
ixed-income communities. We note that the analysis in 
> Ministry of Housing consultation paper entitled A 
busing Framework for Ontario demonstrates that the 
onomic rent is much higher than the market rent. We are 
asitive to the fact that the government is subsidizing 
se who are paying full rents in non-profit and co-opera- 
e housing. There are those who would say that govern- 
2nt investment should be restricted to the neediest. We 
ink this view is self-defeating. It creates jealousies 
aong those left out and stigmatization of those admitted. 
also leads to the ghettoization of people in need. 

| The housing we build tends to be of moderate value, 
t at all luxurious. Full market rent payers sacrifice lux- 
y for the values of co-operative living and for lower 
ntal costs. Their presence in the co-operative is an asset. 





sts to the government. 

It should also be noted that governments subsidize 
nt-for-profit developments through various programs. 
2sidents in such developments benefit from the housing 
pport resources of the province of Ontario. Therefore, 
2 government need not apologize for a similar policy in 
2 case of non-profit housing. 

_ Finally, the members of Cataraqui Co-operative Homes 
ish to report that we have dedicated ourselves to the 
‘velopment of quality, affordable housing based on co- 
yerative living arrangements. Therefore, we find we are 
full accord with the first principle outlined in the Hous- 
ig Framework for Ontario consultation paper, which 
ates that access to safe, secure and affordable housing 
itable to people’s needs is a basic human right. We in- 
ind to continue to work towards that end, and thus we 
ish to enforce the government’s commitment to provid- 
g affordable housing as a key priority. I hope that some 
‘the ideas and suggestions are incorporated in the NDP’s 
sion for the future of Ontario. 


Mr Cleary: Thank you very much for your presenta- 
on. How many months did it take you to complete your 
rst project? 

Ms Chan: From what stage? From the stage of getting 
location? 
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Mr Cleary: Yes, from when you started, from when 
you put your committee together. 

Ms Chan: We started in the fall of 1987. 

Mr Cleary: And when did you open? 

Ms Chan: September of last year. 

Mr Cleary: I understand that you have applied for 
another project now. 

Ms Chan: Yes. There are 10 town houses that are 
funded through CMHC right now that we are interested in 
purchasing and renovating. The program that falls under 
will be terminated soon and we are afraid that the housing 
that is affordable now will be turned over to the rental 
market at a much higher price, leaving out 10 more units 
of affordable housing in Kingston. 

Mr Villeneuve: How many people percentage-wise in 
your co-operative homes would you say do not have support 
for their rent? 

Ms Chan: How many people are not subsidized? 

Mr Villeneuve: Yes. 


Ms Chan: I cannot recall the figures offhand. I think one 
third of them are not. 


Mr Villeneuve: So basically two thirds of your residents 
are receiving support from the provincial government to 
cover their rent. 


Ms Chan: To some degree. Some of those are very 
needy and get a fair percentage, and others do not get that 
much. 


Mr Villeneuve: I noticed in your presentation you are 
quite happy to see a number of people who are not receiving 
support. Do you feel that the mix you now have, one third- 
two thirds, is sufficient to prevent ghettos and to prevent 
some of the negatives that you touched on? 

Ms Chan: Yes. 

Mr Villeneuve: Would you like to see it slightly 
different? 

Ms Chan: No. I strongly believe that we need mixed- 
income communities and that we cannot concentrate all 
the low-income people in one area; nor can we concentrate 
all the high-income people in a separate area and make 
them exclusive. 

Mr G. Wilson: Thanks for your presentation. 1 would 
like to hear what you think are some of the major factors 
in the growth of co-operative housing in this area. For 
instance, are you finding that there is a lot of interest and 
do you have a waiting list of people to get in? What are 
some of the things you could do and the government could 
help you with to promote the growth in this area? 

Ms Chan: Right now in Kingston we are one of three 
co-operative developments. I am not sure of the total num- 
bers, but I think there are maybe a little less than 300 units 
right now. Because we are fairly new, we do not have a 
waiting list yet, but I do know Lois Miller and Kingston 
Co-operative Homes. There are waiting lists there, and I 
know there are people who are interested in living in a 
co-operative development because the residents do some 
of the maintenance work. Therefore we are not putting in a 
lot of money towards maintenance, so we can keep our 
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housing charges low, and I think that makes it attractive for 
a lot of people. One of the problems we are finding, as I 
mentioned in my presentation, is that we cannot find 
enough land to develop more co-operative housing. It just 
costs us too much, and it also costs us quite a bit to build a 
quality home that is suitable for modest-income people. 
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CLAIRE LESAGE 


The Chair: The next person to appear before the 
committee is Ms LeSage, of the Paper Circuit. 


Ms LeSage: My name is Claire LeSage and I have 
been a resident of Kingston for approximately 12 years. I 
am a single parent. Two years ago my mother and I 
embarked on a business venture together. Our business is a 
recycling firm. It is a new, emerging business. When we 
started, there was no other business in Kingston that was 
operating this kind of business. It is an emerging industry, 
and so it is wide open for all kinds of people to take part in 
it and it is also wide open for us to gain experience as we 
go. In other words, it has been a difficult process. 

To give you a brief synopsis of how it works, what we 
do is we go out to businesses, the industrial, commercial 
and institutional sector in Kingston and Kingston township 
and as well in the Napanee and the Belleville areas, and we 
collect from businesses and schools. When we first started, 
we were collecting the paper free of charge. We would take 
it to our warehouse, and there we have to sort through it and 
pack it and then we sell it to a broker, who in turn sells it to 
a local mill. We were not able to sell directly to a mill 
because we did not have the major equipment necessary 
for sales of that scale. 

I decided to come in front of the committee, though, 
because I have become aware that the tax structure that is 
set up for corporations is, in my opinion, unfair. It is very 
difficult for a small business to compete effectively with 
large corporations that can absorb some loss in certain areas 
of their business. 

We would like to purchase new equipment, for which 
we have applied for funding, a loan. When we started the 
business, we did get a business loan. We had to put in a 
certain amount on our own, so we have been paying off 
the business loan while at the same time working in the 
community. 

In the past two years of our operation we have diverted 
800 tons of paper from local landfill. At a cost of $140 a 
ton to be hauled to landfill in the Ottawa area, that is a 
saving of $112,000 to the municipal government. This is 
what our business does. I am not looking for recognition 
for that sort of thing, but what I am here to say is that due 
to the tax structure, if our net profits are 98% of our gross 
profits, which is what they are, we cannot work effectively. 
We cannot do the business we need to do; we cannot com- 
pete against the larger companies. 

We have a concern not only for hiring locally but also 
maintaining our service for local business. I am a graduate 
of Queen’s University, and that was one of our first major 
contracts. We collect a ton and a half of paper a week from 
Queen’s. 


Now there is a larger firm that has come into town th 
would be able to move in on any one of our business 
simply because it can afford to offer more service, and 
think it can cover its taxes more easily than somebody wh 
is making less money for what he does. The large co 
glomerate that comes into town with US ties has the abili 
to absorb loss, but as well it can funnel its profits into t 
United States—this is a possible scenario, this is not fact- 
where the tax structure may be less structured. 

So my major complaint that I would like to present. 
the committee is that the tax structure should be fair f 
small businesses so that we can operate effectively in fl 
community. It is a brand-new business, and if there w 
some sort of method by which our business either cou 
pay less taxes or somehow have some benefit for what v 
do for the community—the large businesses in many wa 
are Subsidized because they can get contracts for all acro 
the country. They can work in every major city in fl 
country, whereas a small business just starting out ar 
having to pay the same tax structure does not reflect ad 
quately, I do not think, the way our business is set up. E 
allowing the monopolies of these large companies of th 
emerging industry, small businesses and the local econon 
will suffer. Furthermore, the ethics and dignity of workin 
Operating and starting a business account for a lot. We a 
concerned with employing local people. As I said, we tal 
pride in maintaining the service we have been providir 
for local business. 

That is the total of my presentation, very brief, but thar 
you for taking the time. I know it is a tough business. 


Mr Jamison: Thank you, Ms LeSage, for a very inte 
esting presentation. I commend you for the initiative « 
opening a small business. What we have heard today, esp 
cially in the area in which you operate, presents som 
problems in the area of recycling, and of course you fir 
yourself in competition. I wonder if you could expand at é 
on your presentation by giving some suggestion of wh 
you feel could be done beyond what you have already sai 


Ms LeSage: One possible means that would make 
fair for small businesses starting out is that perhaps profit ¢ 
our revenue could somehow be a base for what we woul 
pay in taxes, similar to the way the taxing is set up now, § 
that people of higher income pay a higher tax. The sam 
for large corporations: If your revenue is over a certai 
dollar figure, perhaps you fit into one tax structure, and 
your revenue is below a dollar figure, then your tax stru¢ 
ture would be different in that you would not have to pa 
the same percentage or as frequently; set it up somehow. 

To give you a brief idea of what we had to pay just fc 
the end of the month of August, our provincial business ta 
was over $500, our federal business tax was over $500 an 
our GST was $600. That is a total of $1,690 or there 
abouts. That in one month presents a considerable hardshi 
to a small firm where, as I said, our net income is perhar 
98% of our gross. Somehow somebody has to suffer. Als« 
starting out in a small business, for the first year I worke 
without wages at all and I lived on family benefits whil 
raising my son. It was all very difficult because I had t 
balance the different working styles, but I think becaus 
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tax structure is as it is, we have to pay as much, consid- 
g how much we make, as large corporations. 
Bt: Kwinter: I assume when you started out you got a 
w ventures loan. 
Ms LeSage: Yes. We put up a certain amount of 
ey and then the bank in turn gave us the— 


Mr Kwinter: How long ago was that? 
Ms LeSage: Two years ago. 


Mr Kwinter: I cannot really comment, because I have 
t seen your operation, but it would seem to me that with 
x0od accountant, and the fact that you borrowed money 
d you did not pay yourself wages for a year, you should 
t be paying any tax for some time because all of those 
enses are tax deductible. Notwithstanding that they 
uy have occurred in your first year, that should be a 
rry-forward so that when you start making some money 
u can pay that down. 
0 
es LeSage: It is, yes. I understand. We had a loss in our 
t year of $2,000. We carried it forward to the second 
ar. We do have an accountant, but again this is another 
inefit of large corporations. They can afford reams of 
pensive accountants who are experts in their field. We 
ve a very good accountant, but according to our books 
» made $6,000 in our second year of operation including 
preciation, etc. We did not see a whole lot of that. Be- 
use it said on paper that is what we made, we had to pay 
porate taxes. So even if we have an accountant who can 
aim all of the expenses and balance things out so we do 
t have to pay taxes, it is still, in my opinion, a benefit of 
rge corporations. I cannot look around for different ac- 
yuntants to figure out the best way to do this. Our 
countant’s bill alone was difficult in one month. 
Mr Villeneuve: As you are well aware, small business 
ill certainly have some difficulty whenever the total deficit, 
e total debt of the province, has doubled. Quite obviously 
smeone will have to pay both the carrying charges and 
e reduction, if ever that occurs, of that provincial debt. 
re you competing with American recycled newsprint 
hen you are selling? 
_ Ms LeSage: No, we do not deal in newsprint at all at 
iis time. We are strictly in fine white paper. A fact that 
bu may be interested to know is that of all the mills in 
anada, two thirds of the paper they use to produce new 
aper product is purchased from the United States. 


Mr Villeneuve: Yes, I realize that. 
| Ms LeSage: So what we are doing is good for the 
ical economy and the federal economy. 
Mr Villeneuve: Do you do the de-inking yourself? 
Ms LeSage: No, we do not. That is done at the mill. 
Mr Villeneuve: So you are preparing the paper from 
ie Kingston area here, bundling it and passing it on. 
Ms LeSage: And shipping it out. We load it on to a 
actor-trailer and then it goes to a mill. 


Mr Villeneuve: You said 98% of your gross was 
rofit. I believe you are talking about 2% to 3% of your 
ross being profit, as opposed to 98%. 


































































Ms LeSage: Yes, thank you. It sounds too good. 


Mr Villeneuve: I would like that business as well. 
Thank you. 


AGAPE ASSOCIATION 


The Chair: The next group we have is the Agape As- 
sociation, Ms Diane Strong. 


Ms Strong: My company is Agape Association. It is a 
Greek word meaning unconditional love. I counsel from a 
Christian perspective in my counselling practice. I am here 
today because I wanted to speak about social programs. 

The first thing you have to know is I have never spo- 
ken out publicly about any political party in my life. I grew 
up in a very conservative county where you did not talk 
about politics; you just did it. I felt it was important that I 
speak today because I believe in Ontario we are seeing the 
dawn of a new era and I just wanted to reaffirm what I felt 
about that. I believe that the NDP government has spoken 
out and said that people are more important than profit. To 
me that is a tremendously important fact and the message 
is very important to abused women. 

The perspective I speak from is as a Christian feminist. 
I have a four-year degree from Queen’s University. I went 
back to school after being out 28 years and graduated in 
women’s studies, and I have a year of theology in Toronto 
as well. I have been also doing private counselling for the 
last three and a half years, and I deal mostly with abused 
women or children who have been sexually abused. 

I would like to begin this talk with a quote I found that 
I think really speaks on behalf of abused women. It is 
rather lengthy but I do believe it really fits our cause. It is 
called Women Waiting by Linda J. Bailey: 

“Life will begin tomorrow, we tell ourselves. To many 
women, life is a game in which we are only pretending to 
participate. Somewhere underneath it all, we still hope we 
will wake up and find it was all a bad dream and then we 
will begin our ‘real life’. In this ‘real life’ we will be happy, 
productive, protected, loved, creative and, of course, finan- 
cially carefree. But in the meanwhile, we wait. 

“We wait for Mom to do it for us. We wait for our breasts 
to grow. We wait for boys to get old enough to notice us. 
We wait to be asked to the prom. We wait to be accepted 
by a college. We wait for a prospective employer to call. 
We wait for our lover to call. We wait to be asked to be 
married. We wait for a raise or promotion. We wait for our 
baby to be born. We wait for our partners to come home. 
We wait for our partners to fix the washer. We wait for our 
children to begin school. We wait for our children to grow 
and leave home. 

We wait for our periods to end. We wait for the hot 
flashes to be over. 

We wait for some sign of recognition. We wait for our 
partners to retire. 

We wait to die. 

“Women are often protected from the real world and sold 
a bill of goods, a sugarplum-fairy, soft, safe world that has 
no relation to the real world at all. We have been trained to 
wait, to support others at the expense of ourselves, to negate 
our own needs, feelings and creative energy. We have been 
taught to distrust ourselves, our bodies and our personal 
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power. We have been taught to not live our lives at all, but 
rather, submissively to serve others. We are sleeping beau- 
ties waiting frozen in a trance, for the kiss of the prince 
that will magically transform our lives and transform real- 
ity into the fairy tale we were weaned on. It is as if we are 
for ever waiting for our lives to begin.” 

Some women are still waiting, but others are choosing 
to take control of their lives and they need a helping hand 
from our government. To make genuine choices, abused 
women need three things: They need knowledge, they need 
freedom from coercion and they need access to alternatives. 
Without these three criteria we do not have genuine choice. 

Due to the influence of the mass media, most women 
have knowledge of abuse. With shelters, housing and finan- 
cial assistance comes access to alternatives. Abused women 
are able to make choices with freedom from coercion. 

In times of restraint in the past, governments have cut 
social programs. Women and children, who are the major 
consumer of these services, get the message that they are 
unimportant, expendable, helpless. The NDP government 
in Ontario today is publicly committed to funding social 
programs in this budget. 

A powerful message has been sent to abused women. 
This message is that people are more important than profit. 
Our government has shown integrity. The NDP govern- 
ment cares about the people of this province. Women will 
be able to survive apart from abusive relationships. 
Women will continue to have access to alternatives in the 
future. Due to the commitment of the NDP government, 
women will continue to have genuine choice and women 
in Ontario will not have to wait for Prince Charming. 

That is all I would like to say right now, and if there are 
any questions I would be glad to answer them. 


Mr G. Wilson: Thank you very much for your pre- 
sentation. It certainly has put into perspective some of the 
constituencies in the community that have to be served by 
this budget, because it was suggested by an earlier speaker 
that in fact a lot of the people who are receiving this kind 
of benefit are undeserving. I was wondering, from your 
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perspective, not necessarily whether these people are 1 
deserving but what that does to them when they are c 
sidered to be undeserving. Is that an added burden t! 
they have to bear? 


Ms Strong: Most definitely. I was an abused wife 
18 years and I also was a victim of incest as a child an 
grew up believing that I did not deserve to be happy an 
did not deserve a good life. The turning point came for 1 
in 1984 when a government program allowed me to go 
Algonquin College and take a business refresher. Duri 
that time I learned to do algebra, and I had never been al 
to do algebra. I said if I can do that, then I can do anythi 
with God’s help. The programs were in place that allow 
me to go to Queen’s University and to speak to others, a 
I now train ministers to recognize symptoms of child s¢ 
ual abuse in their churches and youth leaders. Most de 
nitely, the biggest hurdle to get over with women is that’ 
deserve a good life and we are not responsible for w! 
happened to us when we were children. 


Mr G. Wilson: This seems to me it is an advance, tl 
this knowledge was not available—it might have be 
available but it was not, say, accepted or not so wid 
accepted. I was wondering whether you see netwo 
forming that will then promote this in the community. 

Ms Strong: Many of the networks that are in place ri 
now are reaching out. One of the most important ones, I fe 
is in the courts with the mediation, and we have a pi 
project in Kingston. What happens in mediation cases 
each person in the case is empowered to speak. They : 
allowed to take control of their own lives and say what 
good for them. I think that is a trend that is happeni 
across the province. I am seeing more of it and it is ve 
rewarding in counselling to see women stand on their fi 
and say: “I am not going to take it any more. I am going 
do something with my life.” | 


The Chair: Thank you for your presentation. It v 
quite refreshing. | 


The committee recessed at 1153. 
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| The committee resumed at 1304. 


JUSTICE AND PEACE COMMISSION 
OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC ARCHDIOCESE 
OF KINGSTON 

| The Chair: We have the Justice and Peace Commission 
ithe Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Kingston. Welcome 
ithe standing committee on finance and economic affairs 
| the budget review. If you could identify yourself for the 
poses of Hansard, you may begin your presentation. 


| Mr Matthews: My colleague and J are here this after- 
on as representatives of the Justice and Peace Commission 
‘the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Kingston. My name 
eoff Matthews; my colleague is John Gomes. I am chair- 
an of the commission; Mr Gomes is the co-ordinator. 

| Our commission is made up of 12 members represent- 
9 the different regions of the Kingston archdiocese. 
embers have come from as different places as Kingston, 
slleville, Brockville, Westport, Stella on Amherst Island, 
olfe Island, Perth and Thomasburg. Our role as a com- 
ission is to promote understanding of Catholic social 
aching within the Catholic population and to represent a 
atholic perspective on social issues as we understand 
2m to the wider community. It is in this latter role that 
appear before you today. 

_ The perspective from which we draw our point of view 
a living tradition of Catholic social teaching that cele- 
ates its 100th anniversary this year. A hundred years ago 
0 XIII put out the papal encyclical Rerum Novarum, 
id that began 100 years of social teaching; it is 100 years 
d this year and it continues. The written documents and 
atements on social issues made by Catholic Church lead- 


s over the past 100 years represent a dialogue between 


e modern social reality and the Christian gospel. As 
ch, we believe this teaching has relevance far beyond the 
‘nominational limits of the Catholic Church and we hope 
is will be the case throughout our presentation today. 
_ What concerns us regarding the budget: Many com- 
entators have reacted very strongly to the Ontario budget 
sficit of $9.7 billion. While we recognize that this deficit 
large, it in itself does not represent our major concern. 
Je believe that Canada as a whole and Ontario in particular 
e facing something far more serious than a predictable 
‘onomic downturn in the business cycle. Rather a major 
structuring of the economy as a whole is taking place 
id extraordinary means have to be taken to minimize the 
2vastating effects of such change on ordinary people. 
We reject the idea that market forces alone will sort 
verything out to the benefit of all. This is patently false. 
s Pope John Paul II points out in his latest social encycli- 
il, Centissimus Annus, which was released at the begin- 
ing of May of this year, “There are many human needs 
‘hich find no place on the market, yet it is a strict duty of 
istice and truth not to allow fundamental human needs to 
main unsatisfied and not to allow those burdened by 
ich needs to perish.” 

We do, however, recognize that the size of this budget 
ficit does place a major responsibility on the government to 







































AFTERNOON SITTING 


spend the public’s money wisely and in the best interests of 
all Ontario citizens. We have three concerns to raise regard- 
ing the manner in which the budget is spent. These con- 
cerns are in the area of health care, employment and social 
assistance to the economically disadvantaged. 

We are all aware of the enormous pressures on the 
health care system in Ontario. Our region is no exception. 
By way of example, provincial care to the handicapped has 
been cut back in the Kingston area. Hospitals like the Great 
War Memorial Hospital in Perth and the Carleton Place 
and District Memorial Hospital in Carleton Place are both 
caught in monetary negotiations with the ministry which 
are affecting their ability to deliver adequate health care to 
their communities. This is by no means a complete list, 
simply a few examples to illustrate the effects on people’s 
lives when the government is strapped for money and hard 
decisions have to be made. 
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Yet in spite of these and similar situations across the 
province, the government has decided, according to press 
reports of June 20 last, to launch what we see as the promo- 
tion of abortion throughout the province. Health care money 
is now available to finance the operating expenses of abortion 
clinics and the training of doctors in abortion procedures. 

We find it incredible that the government of Ontario 
would make such a decision given the fact that a large 
number of Ontario citizens regard abortion as the unlawful 
taking of a human life. This action implicates the govern- 
ment itself in the eyes of these citizens in activities con- 
trary to the moral principle that the right to life itself is the 
first and most important of all human rights. 

I would like to make some addresses regarding structural 
changes within the economy. In our opening remarks we 
stated that the changes taking place in the Ontario econ- 
omy today are, in our opinion, of a fundamental nature. 
Technological and political developments driven largely by 
the corporate sector have been transforming the ways of peo- 
ple earning their living. First of all, there has been an enor- 
mous loss of full-time, permanent jobs in meaningful work 
in Ontario. Second, the nature of work itself is changing to 
part-time, insecure patterns of employment. We believe 
these are the two most negative results to date of the eco- 
nomic restructuring that has been taking place for some time. 

Unemployment and underemployment represent for us 
grave social evils, social sin as we prefer to call them, 
particularly when planned and premeditated, as seems to 
be the case. Pope John Paul II recently reminded us that 
“in the developed countries too, there are still pockets of 
people who are marginalized especially because of unem- 
ployment and underemployment. For these people the 
principle of ‘justice for the weakest’ retains all of its time- 
liness.” The source of that quotation is Osservatore Ro- 
mano of February of this year. 

Our position then is one of support for all initiatives in 
this budget that protect permanent jobs and increase per- 
manent employment and encourage meaningful work. The 
protection of Ontario public servants’ jobs, the creation of 
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70,000 jobs mainly in construction, the $57 million to 
small manufacturing companies; these are examples in the 
budget we commend. 

However, there is one concern we would like to raise. 
Our reading of the budget indicates little in the way of 
structural changes that are needed to counter the negative 
impact of the economic restructuring now taking place. We 
would like to have seen items in the budget encouraging 
the formation of worker co-operatives, worker takeovers 
of companies that are closing viable operations and other 
forms of community-based enterprises. In this regard, we 
applaud the government’s efforts to save the Spruce Falls 
paper mill, as well as other such initiatives it may be un- 
dertaking along these lines. 

In the housing sector, we welcome the 10,000 non-profit 
units slated to be built, but we would urge maximum use 
of co-operative ventures to accomplish this task. It is our 
conviction that the broad sweep of economic policies in 
this budget should promote more democratization of enter- 
prise involving worker, community and neighbourhood 
participation. The 1986 statement of the United States con- 
ference of Catholic bishops on the American economy 
seems to us to be particularly relevant to our own situation, 
and this is a direct quotation from that document: 

“If increased participation and collaboration can help a 
firm avoid collapse, why should it not give added strength to 
healthy businesses? Co-operative ownership is particularly 
worthy of consideration in new entrepreneurial enterprises. 

“In the principle of subsidiarity, Catholic social teaching 
has long stressed the importance of small- and intermediate- 
sized communities or institutions in exercising moral respon- 
sibility. These mediating structures link the individual to 
society as a whole in a way that gives people greater free- 
dom and power to act”—and a very real sense of belonging 
and participation. Excuse me, that is my comment away 
from the quotation. Going back to the quotation: “Such 
groups include families, neighbourhoods, church congre- 
gations, community organizations, civic and business asso- 
ciations, public interest and advocacy groups, community 
development corporations, and many other bodies....” 

“New co-operative structures of local ownership will 
give the community or region an added stake in businesses 
and even more importantly give these businesses a greater 
stake in the community. Government on the local, state 
and national levels must play a significant role, especially 
through tax structures that encourage investment in hard- 
hit areas and through funding aimed at conservation and 
basic infrastructure needs.” 

On the matter of social assistance to the economically 
disadvantaged, this budget calls for a $215 million expen- 
diture for social assistance reform. These reforms were 
outlined by the minister on Tuesday, August 20. Our posi- 
tion has been to support the recommendations of the Back 
on Track report, released earlier this year. We wrote to Mr 
Rae on that matter and we got an excellent reply from him. 
In so far as the announcements made by the minister coin- 
cide with those of Back on Track, we welcome them. 

However, we have a deeper and more long-term concern 
about social assistance in general. Our concern arises from 
the fact that one of the possible outcomes of the current 
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changes in Ontario’s economic restructuring is the num, 
of people who will be left permanently unemployed. 
the Canadian bishops warned in their 1983 statement ; 
the economy, we could be left with a new class of peor 
the so-called techno-peasants. 

For this reason we believe that moneys spent on so¢ 
assistance reform in the province should move towa‘ 
creating a more just system that respects the dignity of | 
recipients of aid. The concrete proposal we would like: 
promote is the replacement of our current welfare progr: 
by a form of guaranteed annual income. Such a program v 
recommended by the Macdonald commission—origina 
put forward by the federal Liberal government—the sai 
commission that recommended the free trade agreem: 
with the United States. While the free trade agreement | 
in fact been implemented, the guaranteed annual inco 
has until recently been put aside. | 

We are encouraged in our efforts to promote a form; 
guaranteed annual income to replace social welfare p: 
grams by the release last month, on July 3, of a favoura\ 
study on the subject by the Economic Council of Cana} 
We realize that study and discussion in the past has Ct 
cerned itself with a federal program. What we are sayi 
here is that Ontario should push ahead with its own | 
forms with a view to the ultimate setting up of a guari 
teed annual income within the province. | 

Thank you for your kind attention to our presentatiog 


The Chair: Thank you. We have two minutes for { 
three parties to split up. 


Mr G. Wilson: Thanks a lot for your very thouy 
provoking presentation. You covered a lot of areas, and} 
course we are hearing other views of this as well. One} 
them in response might be, what do the bishops in partii: 
lar, but say the Catholic Church in general, know aby) 
economics? Why should you be able to talk about e( 
nomics in the way you have? | 


Mr Matthews: The Catholic Church has alwé 
brought a moral perspective to our economic views, ang 
is interesting that a number of economic proposals throu; 
history have been put forward. A recent one that is nj 
becoming passé was communism, but it was popular tht 
for a while. The Catholic Church spoke out against th 
historically pointed out the flaws which I suggest we j 
seeing today coming true. Similarly, in the very reci 
encyclical of Pope John Paul II, Centissimus Annus, wh} 
was released at the beginning of May this year, he point 
out that he was not suggesting an argument based om 
certain economic technique but that the Western capita} 
system must not be allowed to run roughshod over ¢ 
poor without moral responsibility, because it will be just: 
great an error as totalitarian communism has obviously bee; 


Mr G. Wilson: I just wanted to— 


The Chair: I am sorry, Mr Wilson, your time has 11 
out. 


Mr G. Wilson: That was not two minutes. 


The Chair: Yes, but divided among the three partis 
and the answer was longer. I would like to thank you } 
your presentation here before this committee. 
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‘The first presenters, the Canadian Union of Postal 
rkers, did not appear at 1 o’clock. The committee is 
vad a half-hour and a lot of the presenters say it is unfair 
t some of them walk in the room and have to present 
ht away and some of them are not here as yet, so we 
1 take a recess until 1:45. 


The committee recessed at 1324. 
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PAUL GERVAN 


|The Chair: The next presenter is Paul Gervan of the 
st Asia Co. You have 15 minutes for your presentation. 
Mr Gervan: I appreciate the opportunity to make my 
ws known on the current budget. I am a small business 
‘son from Seeley’s Bay, which is just north of here. I am 
0 an active environmentalist in this area and have been 
“some years. I am a member of the NDP, to be frank 
h you. I support the party and this budget initiative. 
yond all that, I am someone who cares deeply about the 
ure of this province and the future of the planet. 

My reason for speaking to you this afternoon is to 

nter what I perceive to be very one-dimensional, shal- 
w and predictable reporting of the budget by the media. I 
nk that reflects itself in the public opinion we have seen, 
a superficial basis, of the budget. This shallow and 
sdictable reporting of the budget I think is understand- 
le given the ownership of the media, whether it be the 
utham group, Thomson, Baton Broadcasting or what- 
er. The interests of the media show themselves in the 
verage of this attempt to do something different with our 
nomic system. 

The media coverage most of us have been subjected to 
characterized by several myths. One of them is that 
siness and indeed most informed opinion are unilater- 
y opposed to the budget. I contend that is not so. The 
cond myth would be that the budget is fiscally irrespon- 
le. I believe it is not. When I went to university we were 
ght about Keynesian economics and the simplified the- 
, of course, was that governments should act to counter- 
countercyclically by building deficits during hard times 
stimulate economic activity. I believe that is in part what 
is budget is attempting to do. 

Another myth that I think is prevalent is that the budget 
bad for the province; the rather alarmist headlines that 
2 socialist hordes were going to spend us out of exis- 
ace and bankrupt the province. I think this is a gross 
mplification and largely inaccurate. With regard to its 
ipact on the province, one perhaps novel approach I will 
ive is to deal with its impact on the environment. 

First of all, dealing with myth one, that business and 
formed opinion are in fact opposed to the budget: I had 
e feeling the media coverage I was subjected to, and I 
n sure you were during the release of the budget, could 
ive been scripted well before the release of the budget. It 
as very predictable in that it quoted chairmen of banks, 
anufaturers’ associations, chambers of commerce and so 
1 as being of course opposed to the budget. We even got 
tensive third-hand coverage through Brian Mulroney of 
e views of Hong Kong taxi drivers on the budget. Those 
oking for more balanced and objective opinions had to 































scour the inner pages of newspapers days after the budget 
was released to find more objective coverage of the budget. 

One thing that caught my eye was a piece in the New 
York Times by Professor John Kenneth Galbraith, who 
most of us are familiar with as the pre-eminent Harvard 
economist. I am going to quote briefly from a piece that he 
wrote for the New York Times. Some people may be familiar 
with it, but I think it bears repeating. He says in part: 

“It is truly remarkable to encounter an issue of major 
popular concern and discover that most everyone agrees 
on how to respond to it. That issue is the recession and 
what to do about it. The response by all levels of govern- 
ment is an array of measures designed to make it worse. 
With the notable exception of the province of Ontario, 
governments everywhere are tightening budgets, curtailing 
services, reducing payrolls, furloughing workers or prom- 
ising to do so. Individuals immediately affected, needless 
to say, have their spending and resulting support to the 
economy promptly reduced. 

“Many under threat of unemployment are impelled to 
retrench. So are those receiving welfare and other payments 
now being threatened with curtailment. It is in this regard that 
the Ontario government is leading the way. It has decided 
to cut taxes for people with low incomes, to provide more 
money for social assistance, affordable housing and capital 
projects, to offer loans for business hurt by the recession and 
to look seriously at creating its own pool of investment 
capital to help invigorate the provincial economy.” 

Others who have supported the budget are James 
Frank, the chief economist of the Conference Board of 
Canada, who called the budget “a confidence-builder that 
will help Canada emerge from the recession.” I would cite 
also Mike McCracken, president of Informetrica, who 
called the budget “a move in the right direction.” A move 
in the right direction might indeed characterize the general 
opinion of an interesting panel, the panel on national issues 
that the CBC puts on the Morningside program in which 
Dalton Camp, Eric Kierans and Stephen Lewis had a rare 
moment of agreement in that all three of those people from 
diverse political outlooks and economic views, I think it 
would be fair to say, summarized the budget as a move in 
the right direction. 
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I would further cite myself as a local business person 
in support of this budget. As you no doubt know, it is small 
business that has been the engine of economic activity in 
the past decade and it is small business that will lead us out 
of this recession. It is small business that is hurting now, 
that is obviously in distress. A year ago I was looking for 
office space in the downtown area of Kingston and was 
distressed to see how much vacant space there was in shop 
fronts and so on in the Kingston area. This morning I had 
an opportunity to be walking in that same area and found 
that almost all the places I was looking at a year ago are 
still vacant and in fact many more have become vacant 
since that time. 

It is no surprise, I am sure, that small business and 
certainly the retail sector, which reflect the sort of lack of 
spending power and so on, are in very real dire straits. The 
economy needs stimulation. That is obvious. When I look 
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around at my colleagues in the small business sphere that I 
am familiar with, everyone is complaining about low sales at 
low margins producing low profits and of course resulting 
in low taxes, low revenues being remitted to the government. 

The question is, how much of this spending deficit is 
due to the recession and how much is uncontrolled spend- 
ing by the government? The majority of the $9.7-billion 
deficit is due to the recession. Lower revenues, the impact 
of federal government cutbacks in transfer payments and 
higher welfare costs account for about $5 billion of this 
amount. Only a small portion, $1.5 billion, of the deficit is 
for new programs or services put in place by this govern- 
ment, such as the social assistance reforms and the wage 
protection fund. The remaining $3.2 billion is accounted 
for primarily by expenditures needed to maintain levels of 
service in existing programs, which of course begs the 
question of which programs we would then cut in our 
service sector and education and health care and so on. I 
do not think too many of us would be prepared to see a 
decrease in services in those regards. 

So I welcome this budget. I have hopes that it will act 
to in part stimulate the economy and get us out of this 
unprecedented recession that we are in. I welcome the 
$700-million anti-recession spending and the 18,000 jobs 
that will generate. I welcome the construction of 10,000 
non-profit housing units and the 20,000 jobs that will 
hopefully create. I wish it could be more. 

I welcome $57 million in support payments to small 
and medium-sized manufacturers. I welcome $40 million 
in farm income stabilization and $50 million in interest 
relief for farmers. I welcome funding increases at greater 
than the rate of inflation for hospitals, school boards, col- 
leges and municipalities. These measures will stimulate 
this moribund economy. 

The last area I choose to deal with is the effect of the 
budget on the environment. This is an area which I think 
has been overlooked. Almost all economic decisions we 
make have impacts on the environment and we must come 
to terms with that sooner or later. Let’s be clear that money 
spent on the environment is not an expenditure but rather 
an investment, not only an intangible investment in the 
future and the quality of life for our children, but in most 
cases a financial investment with very real financial returns. I 
would cite some examples of this. 

The $28 million which is committed to expand the blue 
box recycling and, I would say more important, the waste 
reduction campaign by the Ministry of the Environment 
will save us in landfill costs in the future; it will stimulate 
an indigenous recycling industry and it will reduce waste. 
Our society, our economy, our industry is one of the more 
wasteful in the western industrial world and anything that 
can be done to move it towards a more efficient and com- 
petitive position will aid the economy and those industries. 
The reduction of waste will move our businesses and in- 
dustry towards a leaner, more efficient and economically 
competitive way to do business. 

I welcome the Ministry of Energy’s 75% increase in 
spending, bringing it up to $10 million for new and ex- 
panded energy-efficiency initiatives. The initiatives will 
save consumers money by lowering the demand for energy 
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and will enhance our competitive position in a world 
ing increasingly to more energy-efficient homes, vehic\ 
machinery and industry. | 

Here is an analysis that I have not heard in the me 
coverage. It falls under the category of money not spent. | 
moratorium on the construction of new nuclear generaj 
stations and the new commitment of Ontario Hydro : 
most aggressive energy conservation program ever un¢: 
taken in North America will save the taxpayers of | 
province huge amounts of money in saved energy and | 
gone costs of constructing hugely expensive nuclear plant) 

I have no doubts that, had the Liberals or Consex 
tives been elected in September of last year, we woulc 
facing right now the construction of the twin to the I 
lington nuclear station, part B, the additional four unit 
make eight units. What many of us have lost track of is! 
fact that the Darlington nuclear station started out v 
projected costs of $2 billion, which is a huge sum of mo: 
The station is still not completed, it is still not withoui 
problems, and the cost now is $13.5 billion. These sum) 
money dwarf many of the cuts in social expenditures | 
more conservative people would have us undertake. 

The fact is that we do not need these nuclear statior 
we implement energy conservation programs. The fac 
that there are still very real safety concerns. I would | 
the example of the Nine Mile Point reactor. There wag 
accident right across the lake from us here just last Wi 
that reflects the concerns of many people about nuc; 
safety. The fact is that the first four reactors of the Darling 
station are proving to be a huge economic white elephant. | 

This is something I would cite in this budget whic 
not necessarily an item in the budget but it is money | 
spent, which is just as important as money spent. Con} 
vation is an investment, not an expenditure, so moj 
spent by the Ministry of Energy on Ontario Hydro onl 
ergy conservation should be treated as an investment ink 
future with very real payback in both economic and f 
ronmental terms. 

Another laudable feature of the budget is its fuel cl 
servation initiatives. Fuel conservation will be encourat 
by increasing provincial taxes on diesel fuel and gasol! 
To reinforce the energy efficiency message, the cur’ 
rate of gas guzzler tax on new vehicles will be doubled 3 
two new rate thresholds added to capture more fuel-ef 
cient vehicles. Further, in the area of public transit, to 
vide an alternative to the private car, $48 million willt 
provided in 1991-92 for the Let’s Move transit expans 
program; $11 million dollars of this funding will be uv: 
for environmental assessments to ensure sound envill 
mental planning. 

The more I learn about the environment and about! 
fate of the earth that we all face, the more I become ci 
vinced that the single most important thing that any o1 
can do to alleviate environmental degradation is the cI 
servation of energy. Its impact on global warming, on 1) 
lutants in our local areas— : 


The Chair: Mr Gervan, I am sorry, I have got to} 
you off. 
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i, Gervan: [| am just finishing here. 

The Chair: I am sorry, but we have only 15 minutes. 
have eight presenters, so if I run over about two or 
se minutes on each one— 


yreciated a warning of 30 seconds or something. 
Mr B. Ward: Be quick. 


Mr Gervan: Okay. Fine. From the standpoint of a 
all business person, I am hopeful that this budget will 
nulate and kickstart the economy. From the standpoint 
a environmentalist, I applaud its measures to move us 
vards energy efficiency and conservation. From the 
adpoint of a parent, I applaud the willingness of the 
vernment of Ontario to invest in the future. 


The Chair: Okay. Thank you for your presentation. 


ED AGARAND 
The Chair: The next presenter is Ed Agarand. Wel- 
ne to the standing committee on finance and economic 
airs. You have 15 minutes for your presentation. 


Mr Agarand: Good afternoon. My main concerns 
e today are, one, Ryandale House for the homeless and, 
), the actual Ontario budget. First of all, I would like to 
ress Ryandale House. 

'Ryandale House is a place for people who have no 
me. People who are destitute eventually end up in the 
wntown area. They eventually muster up enough cour- 
2 to approach a church and ask for assistance. This 
ans that it is mostly the downtown area churches that 
1 up supporting homeless people. 

Approximately five years ago, 21 area churches de- 
led to form an organization where these people could be 
erred to. This organization would provide overnight 
Igings and meals. Depending on the situation of the per- 
1, referrals would be made to other organizations that 
»cialize in that person’s situation. 

Only 20% of these churches now support our organiza- 
n in a financial manner. We therefore find ourselves 
oroaching different community agencies and organiza- 
ns for support. We have approached the provincial gov- 
iment for support, but since we do not currently provide 
ig-term housing, we are not eligible for funding. 

At Ryandale we receive approximately 600 clients per 
ar. Although the intention is overnight accommodation, 
ne of our clients stay two or three nights. In very ex- 
me circumstances, our house manager has the authority 
extend a stay up to 10 days. We are the only facility 
\ich takes in men or women and even families. 

We have five single beds and a room reserved for fami- 
s at our facility. We charge $15 a night for people who 
: able to pay. Normally, approximately $900 to $1,000 
r month is generated in this manner. We also receive 
40 monthly from local churches. It can therefore be as- 
med that in any given month Ryandale will generate 
proximately $1,600. 

The problem is that to function adequately it will cost 
$40 per bed-night. Since we generate 150 bed-nights per 
mth at approximately 85% to 90% capacity, we require 

















‘Mr Gervan: I have three sentences left. I would have — 





$6,000 per month to operate adequately. We are therefore 
short $4,400 monthly. 

People who are no longer eligible for unemployment 
insurance benefits and who are passing through Kingston 
looking for work also stay at Ryandale. 

I would suggest that the provincial government review 
our situation and seriously consider assisting our organiza- 
tion in a financial manner. That is presented by myself as 
the board chairman of Ryandale House. 

The next situation I would like to address is the actual 
Ontario budget, reference page 90 of the 1991 Ontario 
Budget. While going over the actual budget here, I see that 
most of the money generated in Ontario comes from per- 
sonal income tax. In looking at the amount of corporation 
income tax, as opposed to personal income tax, I see that 
in the 1989-90 tax year, personal income tax was almost 
300% of corporate income tax. I find that a little bit hard to 
take. In the 1990-91 taxation year, the personal income tax - 
is over 400% of the corporate income tax generated in 
Ontario. In 1991-92, the personal income tax is over 500% 
of that generated by the corporations in Ontario. I really 
find this hard to take. 

In the Ontario budget the projection is that we are 
going to increase the personal income tax in Ontario by 
approximately 20%, from $13.5 billion to almost $16 billion. 
Problem: How are we going to generate that income tax if 
people do not have jobs? 

I would like to tell you that I am unemployed right 
now. I cannot generate any income tax for this province. I 
was working at a government facility. I came here faith- 
fully from Thunder Bay to a government facility. I am now 
unemployed. I cannot give this government any help to run 
this province because I do not have any money. I have no 
way to pay income tax to this province. You do not neces- 
sarily have to feel sorry for me. I would suggest that this 
government has to get me back working somehow so that I 
can sponsor this government to keep working itself, be- 
cause one day, what are you going to do if you have no 
more money left? We are going to have to go somewhere 
and we cannot go to Ryandale. I know that. 

Anyway, those are my concerns. While the personal 
income tax revenues are expected to increase by approxi- 
mately 20%—that means that people like me, theoretically, 
who are working are going to increase their personal in- 
come tax in Ontario by 20%—for corporations, between 
1989 and 1992, the corporate tax level will decrease by 
almost 30%. 

I know these guys have more money than I do. I know 
they have more money than you people do and the people 
behind me. I honestly think that we should look at where 
we are generating our income from in this province. Thank 
you. If you have any questions I can answer, I will try. 

Mr Villeneuve: Thank you for your presentation. You 
did not make the statement, but I think you insinuated that 
Ontario is the most heavily taxed jurisdiction in Canada 
and indeed in North America. I think tax freedom day in 
Ontario is August 2 this year, the latest of anyone. 

You came here with a job with the government of On- 
tario. You no longer have a job. You have been speaking to 
people in businesses. What, in your opinion, is the reaction 
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to people who look at the very large deficit? Mr Laughren, 
by his own admission, is telling us that it will cost $15 
million of additional dollars because of our credit rating 
having gone down, just on what we already owe, and he is 
planning to double the total debt of the province by 1994. 
Could you just comment on those things, as someone who 
came here with a job and no longer has a job, and from 
your perspective? 

1410 


Mr Agarand: My perspective is—I cannot really give 
you one. All I can do is look at this budget, what I see 
here. For example, we are paying $403 million out in 
UTDC loan guarantees. This is the company that I came 
here with. So this government today is getting stuck with 
$403 million of something that a government initiated 
back in 1982 that is no longer here. Again, I am sorry that 
it is our government today that has to pay this off, but I 
cannot do anything about it. As for your. question, I do not 
think I really answered it. 


Ms M. Ward: Thank you for your presentation. I ap- 
preciate your comments about the tax system. I am sure 
you are aware of the Fair Tax Commission that has been 
established and that is studying the tax system in Ontario. 
Overall, I wonder if you have any comments on that. I 
think if we look at the tax system in Ontario and in Can- 
ada, it is an unfair system. If we had services such as you 
are providing—you are not receiving any funding, but if 
we look at social services as a whole, the municipalities 
are paying a share of those now and it is generating a lot of 
difficulty for some of the municipalities. If we had a taxa- 
tion system where such services were funded through in- 
come taxes at a provincial and federal level rather than 
municipal, and all forms of income were taxable, meaning 
that you could not have all the tax breaks which higher-in- 
come people have access to—do you have any comments 
on the Fair Tax Commission? 

Mr Agarand: Fair taxation I would like to comment 
on, in that there are ways to beat the income tax system. 
Poor me, I’m destitute. Let’s say I am destitute. I owe 
Revenue Canada $1,400, which I did last year, because I 
could not pay my 1990 income tax. I was unemployed that 
year too. So Revenue Canada is haunting me. “Mr 


Agarand, we want you to pay your income tax that you . 


owe us.” How am I going to do it? “I’ve got an idea. I’ll 
rent out my house.” So that is what I did. I rented out my 
house, and do you know what? I made money renting out 
my house and I put it in my right-hand pocket, and then I 
looked at my income tax and it said: “Mr Agarand, you 
can deduct this now, you can deduct this now and you can 
deduct this now. You can deduct the interest that you paid 
on your mortgage. That is applicable to the area of your 
house that you rented out.” 

So although I made, let’s assume, $5,000 and put it in 
my right-hand income tax, I was able to tell Revenue Can- 
ada, “Here, Mr Revenue Canada, I lost $10,000, and there- 
fore I now have a tax loss.” But I put that $5,000 in this 
pocket. I walked away with it, and I lost $10,000 out of 
this pocket. 


Ms M. Ward: On paper. 


Mr Agarand: On paper. Now we know where th 
money is going. People are just taking it and running awa 
with it. In 1986, I had an idea. I even went and started m 
own corporation, and it was a good idea at the time. It; 
too bad Via Rail is not running any more the way it used{ 
or I would be making a lot of money. At that time, readin, 
over how corporations operate, etc, and all the deductior 
that you can get, do you realize I would have been able { 
retire now, and I just turned 40? | 


The Chair: Your time is up, sir, and I appreciate yot 
comments here today. Thank you. 


KEN OHTAKE . 


The Chair: We have Mr Ken Ohtake. Welcome to tt 
standing committee on finance and economic affairs. Fe 
your presentation on the budget review, you have 15 minute) 

Mr Ohtake: Thank you. I think we will have lots ¢ 
time. 

Good afternoon and welcome to Kingston. I am gratefi 
for the opportunity that this committee provides for ordina 
people to have their opinions heard on the subject of tl 
government's budget. 

My name is Ken Ohtake. I am a Canadian of Japanes 
origin whose family roots in Canada extend four generi 
tions. I grew up in the Regent Park-Cabbagetown area ( 
Toronto and settled in Kingston 14 years ago. I hay 
worked for 20 years with Ontarians who have been consi 
ered at the margins of our society and economy: peop 
with physical disabilities, people with development, 
handicaps, people who have needed the protection ( 
human rights legislation. I am pleased to be currently en 
ployed by a social service organization providing suppo 
to people who are re-entering our community often follov 
ing extended stays in psychiatric hospitals. Howeve 
while I know the remarks I am about to make are wide. 
held, I speak for myself. 

One of the most eminent social commentators of tl 
past decade, Father Guido Sarducci, in an essay entitle 
The Ninety Minute University, observes that five yea 
after graduation—I think it is five years; I may have tl 
numbers wrong—from longer academic programs, physi 
graduates remember E=mc?, historians remember that _ 
1492 Columbus sailed the ocean blue and English majo. 
remember that it is “1” before “e” except after “c.” He saj 
nothing about aélitienl scientists, which may reflect wh 
he thinks they recall. Regarding economists, Father Guit 
Sarducci states that they remember supply and demand. 

From my four years of economics, I remember anoth 
homily: The solution to any economic problem is a politic) 
question. 

I am overjoyed that the economic problems of this | 
cession—I am not overjoyed with the problems—includii 
unemployment, plant closures, loss of employment, i) 
creased need for social support are at long last being a) 
dressed by a government whose political answers take in 
account the basic reason for the existence of all of 0 
society’s economic and social institutions, which I belie’ 
to be to make things better. Those political beliefs inclu 
the notion that investment in the social and physical health 
ordinary people blossoms upward throughout the econon 
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opposed to the discredited notion that investment in 
althy corporations will trickle down. I think it blossoms 
and I am glad we are now seeing policies that reflect 
t belief. 

Many of the people whom I work with consider them- 
ves survivors, survivors of a system of psychiatric care 
ich they believe cares more for the caring institution at 
expense of intended recipients of care. Others are satis- 
Jd that they have been served well by the medical care 
stem and can resume lives in our community. 

Both groups remain concerned about the decency of 
ir lives, decency which is hard to attain at less than 
90 per month on disability pension; decency which re- 
ts from being able to contribute back into our society 
j have a sense that they are part of the society, and a 
biety that accepts them; decency which is enhanced by 
economic optimism whereby people who are able to 
" can work and where others are embraced without 































descension; decency which uplifts the society at large. 

I receive with great enthusiasm and hope this budget, a 
dget which views a significant yet politically compara- 
s deficit as both a social and economic investment. I am 
ci that the payback will be a healthier society and 


economy for both our children and ourselves. I think 
: payback is not going to be that far off. 


Mr Christopherson: I thank you very much for an ex- 

a presentation. I think you provide a number of thought- 
voking ideas. I particularly liked what you said about 

yssoming up as opposed to trickling down. I would say to 

u that your observations are very accurate in terms of what 

sare attempting to do with the budget and what we are 
mpting to achieve for the future of the province. 

You talked a little bit towards the end of your presenta- 
n about payback and that we would have healthier peo- 
> and a healthier economy. Again, we do see the money 
at we have spent and maintained in certain areas of the 

nomy to be an investment, an investment in the people 
this province, an investment in our future, quite frankly. 

Could you give a little more detail, be a little more 

cific in terms of—I will put it to you this way—how 
yuld you argue to someone who said to you that money 
ent on the education system, on the health care system, 
not an investment, that those are non-returnable mon- 
s? How would you argue that indeed it is an investment 
at will pay a return? 
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Mr Ohtake: I think we are living in a world society, a 
obal society. First of all, I would like to address the 
iestion in terms of investment in education. Increasingly, it 
a knowledge-based society. Knowledge is not something 
at we can yet just plug into at night and have by morn- 
g. It is a longer-term process and it is a process which is 
ying to require significant investment. We have to make 
I think that nations that have perhaps neglected that side 
ive done so at their peril, with perhaps an imbalance of 
nds going to areas such as defence. I think of the situa- 
mm the Soviet Union finds itself in now. Even with the 
yeralization and the freedoms it now has, it is going to 
ke a long time to catch up in terms of providing the basic 























needs for that society. I think we need to keep our vision 
on education and our children’s needs as well as our own. 

With regard to social services and health services, I 
think a healthy society is a healthy society and you cannot 
overinvest. I work in community mental health as opposed 
to institutional mental health. I think there is an edge that I 
would grind, in that perhaps money could be better spent. 
However, I think it cannot be simply pulled out and not 
reinvested. The notion, for example, that deinstitutional- 
ization from psychiatric hospitals and other institutions was 
going to save us money is a fallacy because the money 
simply has to be reinvested in other forms of services. 

Finally, in terms of one comment I would make with 
regard to disability pensions and the money that the people 
I am in daily contact with are receiving—and I guess it 
might be considered a bit of cheap shot—I do not know 
any of them who shop across the border. The money they 
get is spent on this side, in this community, for basic ne- 
cessities. Hopefully, that kind of investment, that blossom- 
ing up is what is going to continue to keep our economy 
strong and strengthen it through these very difficult times 
and to a brighter time in the future. 


The Chair: IJ have to cut you off. 


Mr Sterling: I have a great concern for the people you 
represent and my concern is that if we spend 20% of our 
budget servicing debt, that means any future government 
only has 80% left to take care of or help people who need 
the care of the government. Now we are spending about 
12% or 13% of our budget to service that debt. The federal 
government spends about 25% to 26% of what it spends to 
service its debt. They spend about 35% of what they col- 
lect. There is a difference, because they operate with a 
deficit as well. 

My concern is that the Treasurer has brought in a bud- 
get which not only incurs a huge deficit this year but also a 
huge deficit in the next four years. What happens to the 
next government that comes in and says: “We want to take 
care and we have to take care of these people. We want to 
improve their lives”? If we do not have any fiscal responsi- 
bility or any attempt to reprioritize how we are spending, or 
there is no attempt to hold down the lid on the expenditure 
side, which is what has happened here, then how is any 
government going to take care of the people in the future? 


Mr Ohtake: I return to the comment that the solution 
to any economic problem is a political question. The politi- 
cal question seems to me to hinge on one’s belief. I believe 
that a deficit which is comparable to other jurisdictions 
and one which is, I suppose, wisely invested is going to 
make what is currently 12% or your feared 20% perhaps 
smaller by virtue of making the pie bigger. If we can have 
a more vigorous economy as a result of people feeling 
better, then surely part of being effective as a worker is 
how you feel about what you are doing. If you are feeling 
positively, I think—well, it may not be money in the bank, 
but I think it helps to make the pie bigger, and by making 
the pie bigger, the percentage that deficit or the debt ser- 
vice represents is going to be smaller. 


The Chair: Thank you, Mr Ohtake, for your presenta- 
tion. 
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The Chair: The next group is Kingston Waste Not, 
Mr Jim Martin. Welcome. You have 15 minutes for your 
presentation. 


Mr Martin: Thank you very much. I own and operate 
a small company in Kingston, as you mentioned, Kingston 
Waste Not. It is a commercial services recycler. We largely 
recycle corrugated cardboard. It was for us a market cre- 
ated only when the city and the township council of Kings- 
ton earlier this year decided they were not going to allow 
corrugated to go to the landfill sites any more. Having not 
much to do and having watched another of my businesses 
fail at the beginning of the recession, I thought it was a 
good opportunity to start a business that might end off with 
a bang as the recession ended with a whimper. 

However, I do not believe the recession has ended with 
a whimper. I also do not believe we are going to be out of 
the woods for a long while because we see that high unem- 
ployment is going to continue for many years, if the recov- 
ery following the recession of the early 1980s is any 
benchmark. For this reason, I believe the spring 1991 bud- 
get that was introduced by the Ontario government is a 
laudable step, a step in the right direction. I have always 
believed that if people pay their taxes all their lives there 
should be a reasonable expectation that those of us who 
are not well off or those of us who are not well taken care 
of should be taken care of to some extent. I think the 
budget shows a degree of conviction that is not readily 
apparent in other budgets tabled throughout provincial leg- 
islatures and in the federal Parliament this year. 

If there is one beef or one disagreement I have with the 
provincial budget, it is the same disagreement I have with 
every budget I can remember seeing throughout my life- 
time, and that is that there is always a quick reflex to tax 
fuel to a greater and greater extent. Since my business is 
dependent on the operation of vehicles, it becomes ever 
more expensive as taxes on fuel go up. So I would like, 
immodestly, to suggest an alternative which is used in 
some states in the United States, and that is that when you 
buy your licence plate you buy a licence sticker that allows 
you to buy fuel at a rate that will be rebated at some point 
in the future or is rebated at the pump. 

For those of us who operate vehicles, for those of us 
who are contributing to the economy of this province, we 
have no alternative but to drive our vehicles. If we are 
going to pay a higher licence tax at the beginning of the 
year and can look forward to a somewhat discounted fuel 
price through the rest of the year, then it may certainly help 
some marginal operators. Since I am sure that no one 
wants to antagonize the independent owner-operators asso- 
ciation any more in this province, it might be an idea 
whose time can finally come to Ontario. If a licence sticker 
is granted to vehicles that are part of the operations of an 
Ontario registered corporation or partnership, then it 
should be able to see that this complies with article 1402 
of the free trade agreement, if in fact you care about com- 
plying with the free trade agreement. 
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I would like to spend the rest of my time here talkin 
about something that was popular during the last recessioy 
has been popular with some of us for a long, long time, by 
does not seem to be getting much attention as we are sup 
posed to be leaving this recession, that is, a comprehensiy 
industrial policy. 

Canada and the United States are alone in the world 
the only notable industrial countries without a comprehen 
sive industrial strategy. Even such a very conservatiy 
country as South Africa has an industrial strategy, “—_ 
targets key players in the economy, key sectors. They dij 
count the tax rates, they provide grants, they provi¢c 
startup funding. 

I think what would make me even happier than seein 
the spring budget in 1991 is to see a spring budget in 198 
that addresses concerns for industrial policy. We have j 
Canada always experienced the benefits of a mixed ecol 
omy: small and large corporations, domestic and foreigi 
owned corporations, as well as a mix of private and publ 
enterprise in the economy. 

Even a basic step such as setting tariff rates shows th’ 
the government has a place in the industrial economy ar) 
ought to continue that. By targeting certain emerging tecl 
nologies, certain emerging industries, we may be able ' 
replace the horrendous loss that we as a province hay 
suffered as a result of the recession and the free tra¢ 
agreement. I think many people are being less than hone| 
when they look at the devastation of the industrial ecoi 
omy in Ontario and do not recognize that we are seeit 
essentially the decline and the destruction of our industri 
economy; that we can no longer take for granted that v 
are going to have a high value added economy in 10 yeai 
in 20 years and so on. It is only by encouraging the go 
ernment to be an active player in the economy through @ 
industrial strategy that we can help to offset the devast 
tion that has been caused over the past few years. 

I think one of the keys to an industrial strategy is 
comprehensive Ontario business development bank, som 
what along the lines of the Federal Business Developme 
Bank but by no means hampered as that tool is. I think 
Ontario business development bank should not only be 
lender of last resort to Ontario-based businesses, but ali 
ought to be able to provide knowhow, ought to be able | 
provide suggestions and, most important, ought to be ab 
to pull together the many strands of economic assistani 
that are available in this province. 

As a recycler, for instance, I can go to MITT or to t 
Ministry of the Environment, industrial waste diversi 
program, to seek funds if I believe I have a worthy projet 
I think there is far too much duplication there. I think the 
should be a comprehensive structure that will administ! 
programs from all departments or pull together the pr) 
gram so there are fewer programs that we need to conce! 
ourselves with. 

Recognizing that small business is largely responsible fj 
job creation in this country and has been for many, mai 
years, I also think it is time that the government recogni 
that there have to be special policies for small business. | 
development bank addresses some of those concerns. 
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In conclusion, I have suggested a business develop- 
int bank as part of a larger industrial strategy to help 
ay some of the devastating effects of job loss in this 
wince. I think if we are to halt the deindustrialization of 
tario, we have to allow the government and encourage 
, government to take an active role. 

A recent study by some University of Maine econo- 
sts has suggested that if the United States were to enter 
o the same kind of free trade agreement with Mexico 
\ich Canada did with the United States, they would suf- 
a million jobs lost in the first year, and those would be 
anent job losses. We do not expect the Americans to 
‘there and let a million jobs go down the drain, nor can 
, afford that. So I immodestly suggest an idea that has 
on around for a while, and maybe its time has come. 


Mr Kwinter: I am curious regarding the last state- 
ent that you made. I would like to get your comment on 
s Mexico-Canada-US free trade agreement. At the pres- 
t time, negotiations are taking place. We do not know 
hat the outcome is going to be, but given the past history, 
sre is a very strong reason to believe that the United 
ates and Mexico will make a deal. What the terms of that 
al will be I do not know, but everybody assumes they 
ll make the deal. 
_ As a small businessman, do you think it would be to 
t advantage to have the United States making an inde- 
indent free trade deal with Mexico, and the United States 
ving the Canada-US free trade agreement, without Canada 
ing a participant in both ways? 
Mr Martin: I am going to answer that somewhat indi- 
tly. I think that while the intention of a free trade agree- 
ant with the United States was to secure our market, we 
ve seen that market become further harassed through the 
onomic pressures of the recession. If there are any bene- 
s to be realized through the FTA, the recession has just 
out taken them away and just about made sure that we 
2 not going to get those benefits for a long, long time. 

If we are going to sign a three-way agreement, I think 
> can break it down pretty easily into Canada supplying 
ny of the raw materials, the United States supplying a 
ige market and Mexico supplying a relatively cheap lab- 
r force. In my kind of business, I do not really have to 
try about that too much, except that as companies con- 
tue to close in Kingston and area, I will lose clients, and 
I lose clients and I lose the ability to collect recyclable 
aterials, then I lose my access to my market. I believe 
at any agreement with Mexico is devastating because of 
e low wage of labour. 


Mr Villeneuve: Thank you very much, Mr Martin, for 
yur presentation. You fear duplication, and yet you are 
ggesting a new lending agency comparable to FBDB. 
ave you looked at or investigated and inquired about the 
IDC, the Eastern Ontario Development Corp? 


Mr Martin: I think that with all the programs that are 
ailable, with all the knowledge that is available through 
© government, there ought to be an umbrella organiza- 
yn. I can fill out grant applications and loan applications 
r the provincial government till I am blue in the face. I 
ink that the easiest thing to do and something I suggest is 




































































an Ontario business development bank with branches 
throughout the province, that not only is responsible for 
being a lender of last resort but also offers the expertise 
and can act as an agent in joint ventures. I think there are 
just too many programs and too many departments. 

Mr Villeneuve: But are you not creating a duplicate to 
FBDB? . 

Mr Martin: No, I do not think so. The FBDB has 
largely gotten out of the lending business because its bud- 
get has been clamped down for many, many years. The 
types of controls on the money they have been lending 
have been relatively lax, so that they have made many 
questionable loans. Also, for small industrial ventures, 
their starting dollar amount is $100,000. Many companies 
do not need that much. Many companies need more than 
they can get through the new ventures program or, if you 
are younger, through the youth ventures program. I think 
there ought to be a program that takes into account all of 
these different strands of participation. 


Mr G. Wilson: Thanks a lot for your presentation. I 
commend you for your survivability in this recessionary 
period. 

Having worked in two different areas here, you have 
pointed out the federal government’s policies and the pro- 
vincial. I was wondering whether you think there is 
enough co-ordination between the two jurisdictions. 
Somebody in your position, I would say, needs all the help 
he can get. Do you feel you are getting a co-ordinated 
effort there to give you the most help you can get? 

Mr Martin: No. One of the things, in a larger sense, 
that disturbs me about federal-provincial relations, whether 
it is getting money from one or the other or whether it is 
getting assistance or knowledge from one or the other, is that 
there are too many people knocking up against each other. 

To go along with the question about the FBDB, I think 
it would be wonderful if Ottawa would say, “Okay, you 
now have jurisdiction over the FBDB in your province.” I 
think it would be a wonderful opportunity for the prov- 
inces to really shine if there was more co-ordination, if the 
feds would say, “Okay, this really isn’t an area that we can 
afford to be in, in a wealthy province like Ontario.” 


The Chair: Thank you for your presentation. 
1440 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


The Chair: Mr Rick Munroe from the National Farm- 
ers Union. Welcome. You have 15 minutes for your pre- 
sentation and question period at the end if you wish so. 


Mr Munroe: Good afternoon. Before I get going on 
the budget itself, I probably should tell you a little bit 
about myself and the people I represent. My wife and I 
have a commercial sheep flock of about 140 ewes on 
Howe Island, which is one of the Thousand Islands just 
down the river from here. Our farm is not large—it is only 
115 acres—but it is worth noting that it is a farm which had 
one of those “Century Farm” signs on it when we bought it 
10 years ago. In other words, it was at one time, and for a 
considerable period of time, a viable farm operation. But my 
family and I would have starved to death long ago, I think, 
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if we had to rely solely on the income from that farm. 
Today I am like the majority of Canadian farmers—the 
great majority, by the way—I have another job. In my case 
it is teaching, and we use my income to subsidize the farm 
operation. My wife is home and farms full-time, as do 
three of her brothers and another sister. 

My wife and I are members of the National Farmers 
Union, which, as some of you will know, is a national 
organization which represents the interests of family farm- 
ers exclusively. In other words, it is unconnected with 
other sectors of agribusiness, which we think is an impor- 
tant distinction. Within the NFU I serve as a director at 
both the local and the district levels. 

I will begin by saying here today that we appreciate 
being asked for our opinion. We believe that democracy 
works best when the public is actively involved in it. Also, 
the NFU has a wide range of well-thought-out policies 
which we believe can help this government and this coun- 
try, and we welcome the opportunity to share these ideas. 

In terms of the budget itself, I am here today to speak 
in defence of the government’s budget. We recognize that 
the budget is not perfect. We would have liked to see more 
financial support for farmers, of course, among other 
things, but the budget is a very reasonable compromise 
between the needs of the present situation, which for On- 
tario farmers borders on an emergency, and the need to be 
responsible as far as running a deficit is concerned. 

Speaking of the deficit, which is clearly the chief com- 
plaint which has been levelled at this government, I get 
rather annoyed when I hear critics trying to portray this 
government as suddenly having landed us with a $10-bil- 
lion deficit, as if it was entirely its creation and was some- 
thing it could have easily avoided. One would hope that 
critics of the budget would have at least been honest 
enough to concede that $3 billion of the $9.7 was inherited 
from the previous administration, so the NDP really has to 
answer for about $6.5 billion of that. When we subtract the 
money which was used to cover federal contributions 
which Mulroney suddenly decided Ottawa would not pay 
any more, another $1.6 billion, we are down to about an 
even $5 billion, or about half the figure that we continually 
hear being tossed at Mr Laughren. Then there is another 
$1.4 billion for various forms of social assistance which 
the government had very little control over because of 
legal or statutory obligations. There are explanations for 
the other $3.5 billion, which I am sure you have heard 
hundreds of times already from people who understand 
things a lot better than I do. 

I would like to move on to the flip side of the deficit 
coin, which has to do with taxation. In other words, you 
get a deficit if either you spend too much or you tax too 
little—or both, of course. I believe there is a bit of both in 
this present deficit. 

Ontario has been in something of an economic emer- 
gency during the past year. We have all heard the stats 
about our unemployment rate being the highest since the 
Depression and how we have lost 170,000 manufacturing 
jobs, two thirds of them because of permanent plant clo- 
sures. The point is, I guess, that emergencies warrant ex- 
traordinary measures, so we see this government putting 


forward an increased effort to keep people working. F 
this the NDP deserves a pat on the back. 

We would not have as much of a deficit if we could g 
a little more in the way of tax revenue from those who a 
most able to afford it. Canada is almost unique amor 
western countries in that we do not have a minimu, 
wealth tax. It is beyond Mr Laughren’s abilities to impo; 
one, I guess. But my point simply is that we ought not. 
cry too loudly about our deficits if we are unwilling 
adopt measures which seem to be pretty widely accept, 
everywhere else in the world. 

On this issue of fair taxation, we are pleased to see th 
the NDP has done a couple of things: first, to create a Fa 
Tax Commission, and we expect to see some progressiy 
changes from that; and second, to make some reforms « 
our provincial tax laws to help out 120,000 low-incon 
Ontarians, and at the same time demand a little more fro: 
people earning over $84,000. 

On the environment front, the government has kille 
two birds with one stone; that is, gaining revenue ar 
hopefully reducing pollution by taxing both fuel and ga 
guzzling vehicles. That is just fine with us. 

In terms of infrastructure spending, we also want { ( 
give the government our support for the $4.3 billion that it 
spending on the province’s infrastructure. You probably sa’ 
some of that money at work up on highway 401 as yc 
came in. I have seen a couple of American TV document; 
ries on the precarious state of American bridges and ove. 
passes. New York City’s water supply hangs by a thea 
until 1998, when they can get a third water main in, an 
that kind of thing. I am glad to see that this government _ 
a little more farsighted than that and is prepared to pi 
people to work on things like roads and bridges and sewe’ 
and transit systems in a systematic, preventive sort of wa 
The general public should realize the folly of neglectin 
these things and be prepared to support these initiatives. 

If we can look at the agriculture budget specifically fc 
a moment, we are pleased to see that the total budget wé| 
increased. This was certainly in order. The food producti. 
system is the second-largest industry in this province, an 
it certainly has been under the gun for some time now. Ti 
new increases are entirely in two areas: $50 million f¢ 
interest rate relief, which we regard as an effective short-ten, 
response to the farm debt crisis; and second, $40 millio| 
for the province’s contribution to the gross revenue insu: 
ance plan, which we regard as ill conceived for a numbé| 
of reasons, although it is better than nothing, which is whi 
we were told we would get if we did not accept it. Th 
only other good thing you can say about it is that farmer 
knew where they stood prior to the budget, so it gave ther 
a chance to do a bit of planning prior to spring planting. — 

We would have liked to see more money for some ¢ 
the more established Ministry of Agriculture and Foo 
programs which are effective. One of the better ones, i) 
our opinion, is the land stewardship program, which | 
now in its second phase. My brother-in-law is on the cor 
mittee for Frontenac county and he told me that the entir 
three-year allocation of $133,000 was gone in the fir! 
round. When you hear of farmers having to spend some 
thing like $85,000 just for a manure-handling facility, the 
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u can see how $133,000 for the whole county for three 
ars is not going to go very far. In other words, it would 
ly reach a small percentage of the farmers and help them 
th only a small percentage of these capital costs. 

We would like to see more emphasis on on-farm re- 
arch, particularly in the area of land stewardship and 
logical agriculture. In fact, we would like to see a 
ajor redirection of agriculture towards what is commonly 
lled sustainable agriculture and towards the concept of 
od security. All of this has to do not just with the envi- 
ament—people should know that agriculture is the 
satest interface between human activity and the environ- 
>nt—but it also has to do a lot with farm income. We 
rtainly will not have any sort of agriculture unless farm- 
; can stay in business. 

While we are on this point, I would like to say a few 
yrds about free trade. Food security has a lot to do with 
od self-sufficiency, and food self-sufficiency is not at all 
mpatible with free trade and open borders. Free trade 
y be fine for something like children’s toys or maybe tea 

els, but it is not a very intelligent way of approaching a 
untry’s food supply. Every country leaves itself very vul- 
rable if it is not able to provide its citizens with essential 
od items. The next time we get a major blight or some 
ne infestation or something like that someplace in the 

rd, we will find out how fast, I think, this sort of new 
obal free market system will grind to a halt and how impor- 
at it is for each area to be able to more or less feed itself. 

Here in Ontario we have about one third of the best 

land in all of Canada, when you take into consideration 
imate. We are going to lose our farmers and we are going 
lose that land—a lot of it has already been paved over— 
iless we can ensure that farmers can make enough to stay 
business. The point here is that the best any provincial 
ernment can probably do is just to apply Band-Aids 
itil we can get some controls at the border. 

The new model, this sort of global free market model, 
wrong. Family farmers in Canada should not be out, or 
tending, to undercut small farmers in other areas of the 
orld. I do not think we should take any particular pride in 
at. Canadians should not stand for cheap foreign produce, 
ibverting our own food system. Niagara fruit growers, for 
‘ample, should have to compete, but they should have to 
mpete against others locally. They should not have to 
ympete against the entire world. 

So there we have it. We believe that this Ontario govern- 
ent has struck a reasonable and humane balance in the 
idget. We also believe that a good deal of our immediate 
-oblems are due to the recession and to the folly of free 
ade. 

The best that we can hope for is that in the next two 
2ars people will wake up and rethink the entire concept of 
ee trade, particularly when it comes to the food system. 
1 the meantime, we thank this government for making the 
2st out of a very bad situation. I thank you for allowing 
ur voice to be heard here today. 
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Mr Villeneuve: Thank you very much for your very 
dod presentation. You mentioned $50 million to agriculture, 





































and that is my area of concern, as it is yours: $50 million 
to support interest and $40 million to GRIP. Were you 
aware that the absolute and total increase in the budget for 
agriculture was $21 million? 

Mr Munroe: I thought it was $70 million. 

Mr Villeneuve: It is $21 million. 


Mr Munroe: I thought it had gone from $535 million 
to $602 million. 


Mr Villeneuve: We have it right here, and it is $21 
million; 3.5%. You have to remember that in that 3.5% 
increase, civil servants who work at 801 Bay Street and 
other places got a 6.8% increase. How much do you think 
that leaves for the farmer out there earning a living? 


Mr Munroe: If your question is, did agriculture get 
enough or is the agriculture budget sufficient, our answer 
certainly would be no. It is also our understanding that 
about a quarter—is that right?—of OMAF’s budget goes 
to the farm tax rebate. 


Mr Villeneuve: Some $150 million. 
Mr Munroe: Yes, out of $500 million and some odd. 
Mr Villeneuve: That is in there for a long time. 


Mr Munroe: That is correct. To us, that is sort of a 
misleading arrangement. What you are really doing is tak- 
ing from a budget that should properly belong to agricul- 
ture and using it to fund public education. 


Mr Villeneuve: Really it is levelling the playing field on 
a tax basis for agriculture, but it is considered as support. 


Mr Jamison: I notice that a certain portion of your 
presentation dealt with free trade, although you did not 
really mention GATT and the effects of the GATT negotia- 
tions on the potential wellbeing of agriculture in general. I 
wonder if you would like to expand on your views there. 


Mr Munroe: I think this intention to move to reduce 
tariffs, to move to a global free market system, is just as 
wrongheaded in GATT as it is in the free trade agreement, 
if that is what you mean. I think the problem, as far as the 
food system is concerned, is not really just the specifics of 
this Canada-US free trade agreement. It has to do with the 
model itself. I think it is very easy, in the absence of things 
like fungal infections and in the absence of a shortage of 
oil and that sort of thing, to say, “Oh, yes, let’s move in 
that direction and may the cheapest producer win out.” 

I think those who have thought about the system for 
some time recognize it is not that simple. It is not that 
simple at all. One serious fungal infection—we see what is 
happening this summer in PEI and how difficult it is to 
eradicate what began as a fairly small problem there. We 
will see how fast borders and ports shut down and how 
important it is for people to be able to feed themselves. If 
your question was, is GATT in the wrong direction, I 
would say yes, it is. 

Mr Conway: One of the interesting aspects of cross- 
border shopping for me is that a lot of people I know along 
the front here in southeastern Ontario report that among 
the most popular items that Canadians going across into 
New York state are buying are dairy products. To me, it is 
quite surprising. What would explain that? 
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Mr Munroe: Probably the record bankruptcies of 
dairy farmers in upstate New York. I am just guessing. I 
have some friends in Syracuse. Other than that, I rarely go 
to the US. I certainly would purchase as little as possible 


on a trip like that. I sure do not do my dairy shopping in. 


the United States, so I could not tell you about the price 
difference or an explanation for it. But I do know that the 
Americans are having record bankruptcies. Just last week 
four American dairy organizations had lobbied Congress— 
no, the group of them had put forward four different pro- 
posals to the House committee, all of which were rejected, 
asking for some sort of supply management system like 
we have here in Canada. 


SHAHEEN HIRANI 


The Chair: The next presenter is Ms Hirani. Wel- 
come. You have 15 minutes for your presentation. 


Ms Hirani: My name is Shaheen Hirani, and I am a 
student at Queen’s University here in Kingston. I come 
before this committee as a representative of whom the 
members on this committee may have heard very little in 
their travels. I do not claim to represent all of youth, but I 
do believe that the concerns I wish to address today are 
prevalent among the overwhelming majority of youth. As 
a student of economics and politics, please allow me to 
present a general commentary on the budget first, and then 
outline specific impacts this budget has on youth. 

There are several economic realities which must be 
realized. First and foremost of these is that Ontario is in 
the midst of a recession. Ontario has felt the current reces- 
sion more severely than the rest of Canada. Job losses have 
been dramatic, and appear to be permanent due to a variety 
of factors, including the free trade agreement, as many 
people have pointed out today. Sixty-seven per cent of job 
losses in 1990 were due to closures and only 33% were 
due to reduced operations. 

Not only free trade but a number of federal economic 
policies have led to a substantial impact on the Ontario 
economy. The 1991 federal government budget extended 
the expenditure control plan introduced in 1990. It capped 
federal transfers to Ontario to 5% and this hit Ontario 
much harder than it hit other provinces. It had the effect 
also of transferring some of these costs to the Ontario 
government. It increased pressure to provide services. The 
Ministry of Treasury and Economics has estimated that the 
new federal constraints will cost Ontario $1.6 billion in 
1991 and 1992. So even if this government had decided 
not to turn its back on the workers and help out those who 
are hurt most by this recession, there would be a deficit. 
That, I think, is a point to be taken. 

When the media and the opposition parties have looked 
to the deficit, they have rarely examined what the spending 
has been targeted to. They also often condemn all spending 
altogether. I just want to point out some examples of this 
anti-recession spending, and some of the specific impacts 
on youth. 

The initiatives included an employee wage protection 
fund of $175 million to guarantee wages for workers whose 
employers go out of business. Another long-overdue measure 
that has been undertaken is assistance to municipalities, 


school boards, hospitals, colleges and universities for p 
equity. Twenty million dollars in additional funding h 
been allotted for victims of sexual and domestic violen 
and for emergency shelters, and a 7% increase in soc 
assistance benefits. I could go on and list a dozen me 
examples but I think the point is quite clear: the budget: 
designed to help people during the difficult economic B 
riod. Deficit spending during a recession is a time-prov. 
effective strategy, and I believe the government has taken t 
right strategy in targeting spending to those who need it mo 

Moving on to specific impacts on youth, this budg 
has proven to be not only immediate in its help to yout 
but seems to have some long-term strategy for the develo 
ment of this province in terms of job training and education’ 

Also, immediately effective measures will have a de 
nite positive impact on youth in the long term. Startiy 
November 1 1991, the minimum wage will be increased 
$5.55 an hour. Now this is one thing that we really cor 
mend the government on because youth poverty is a hug 
huge problem affecting thousands of youth across fi 
province. Also they will be eliminating the differential b 
tween the adult and the youth minimum wage by 199 
and we think this is a very positive step for working you 
across the province. | 

Another initiative particularly important to me ai 
other students in the Kingston area is the rent control legi 
lation that restricts rent increases to a level that will n 
force me to drop out this year because now I can afford m 
rent. This is something that will affect many studen 
across the province, so this is also a youth issue. 
1500 | 

Educational spending, which is the most important fa’ 
tor to affect youth, has also been bolstered. In addition 
the $36 million committed to OSAP, a fundamental r| 
structuring of the program has been promised. This will | 
dramatically felt by thousands of students across the pro’ 
ince, especially during this hard summer where mar 
youth have found it difficult to find jobs. | 

There is one area in which the government failed, | 
think, and that is in tuition increases, which were promis¢ 
by the government to be frozen but were not. We are ho} 
ing this will change in the next budget, where tuition c¢ 
be frozen and another barrier to education can be lifte! 
This is just a sampling of the good impacts this budget wi 
have on young people. I hope I have been able to enlighte 
the committee members about some of the less publicize 
aspects of the budget and their effects on youth. That is al 


Mr G. Wilson: Thanks a lot for your presentation. 
was thinking that part of the strategy of the federal gover 
ment here is to open up Canada to competition. You are | 
the beginning of your career and you are going to a universil 
that is, I think, acknowledged to provide an education thi 
puts you in good standing to compete with the best. Whi 
is your view though on, say, what the proper role of th 
government should be? Do you think that is what a gov 
ernment should be doing to clear the path for competitioi 
or should it be providing other things for people, studen’ 
in particular, but more generally for the people at large? 
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Ms Hirani: I think what the government has been 
g so far, putting more money and more resources into 
lls development and job training programs and educa- 
n, is a step forward. I do not think we will be able to 
vive the economic climate of the 1990s without a defi- 
2 investment in the youth of today and in what skills we 
| have to manage the economy of the future. In terms of 
npetition, as much as the government can do to allevi- 
or help people to compete on a more level playing field 
x00d. 

Mr Cleary: Thanks for your presentation. You 
iched on a number of good things. I know you are a 
dent and you are looking to the future. How did you 
| about the cancellation of the interest-free loan for east- 
: Ontario, for businesses here, which has happened in 
_ last six or seven months? 


Ms Hirani: For businesses? 


Mr Cleary: Yes, the interest-free loan. They used to 
able to get an interest-free loan to start a business. How 
you feel about this government cancelling that program? 


Ms Hirani: I was not aware of that actual thing, but 
viously it is a bad thing if they are cancelling things that 
ll help out young people or businesses. Many govern- 
ents have done things in the past that have hurt people. I 
‘not think that was their intent, if that was what they did. 


Mr Villeneuve: As a young person getting near the end 
studying—I guess we never do stop studying—as 

















e who is still in university, does it concern you, as one 
0 is going to be paying taxes, that the total debt of this 
wince will be literally doubled in the next four years? 


Ms Hirani: Obviously debt is a problem, and I do not 
nk that can be put down as something that should just be 
smissed. But I also think that in a recession the govern- 
ent has an obligation to the citizens of this province to 
ond and to alleviate the difficulties that are faced by 
ople. I am quite willing to pay my taxes and deal with 
vatever will come in the future, but I think the govern- 
nt is right in spending during a recession and I do not 
nk deficits in their entirety are all bad. 


Mr Villeneuve: In spite of the fact that Ontario is 
Sbably the most heavily taxed jurisdiction in North 
nerica? 

Ms Hirani: In return for our taxes I think we get a lot 
nich we take for granted—our health care system, our 
ucational system is one of the best—and I think people 
ould be willing to pay taxes for the level of services they 
ve in this province. 


Mr Villeneuve: Cross-border shopping is a major 
oblem in the area I come from, and it is primarily stem- 
ing from very high taxes on fuel. There are many areas 
concern but that is the catalyst that is bringing people 
‘er to the US to do some shopping, high taxes, and with 
is doubling of the total debt of the province, inevitably 
> will be paying even higher taxes. I would like a solu- 
m to this and it is not an easy one. 

Ms Hirani: I do not propose to have all the answers. 
yu mentioned fuel taxes and I do not think that is some- 
ing that should be compromised at all. The taxes on fuel 









are intended to promote a more energy-conscious environ- 
ment and I think that is a good thing. 

Mr Villeneuve: There are many ways we can be envi- 
ronmentally conscious, by the production of ethanol, which 
is a renewable resource which would be a renewable oc- 
tane enhancer. I am a little disappointed that the National 
Farmers Union gentleman did not talk about it. As you 
said in your presentation, we must be competitive while 
attempting to preserve and not deteriorate our environment 
further, and that is quite a trick in itself. Thank you. 


The Chair: Thank you for coming before this commit- 
tee. This committee will recess until a quarter after three. 


The committee recessed at 1506. 
1519 


KATHEE HUTCHEON 


The Chair: The next person to make a presentation is 
Ms Hutcheon. Welcome to the committee. You have 15 
minutes for your presentation. 


Ms Hutcheon: I would like to thank the government 
of Ontario and members of this committee for providing 
this opportunity for me to share my views on the 1991 
Ontario budget. I am here to speak in favour of that budget 
from a couple of different perspectives: first, as the owner 
of a small business in rural Ontario and second, as a fairly 
average citizen of Canada and Ontario. I operate a small 
variety store in a hamlet just north of Kingston. My clien- 
tele ranges from local people year-round to an infusion of 
tourists and summer residents from southern Ontario and 
from several states south of the border. 

Had anyone asked two or three years ago, many small 
businesses in small-town Ontario could have told the gov- 
ernment of the day that the warning signs of an economic 
slowdown were beginning to show. Fewer American dol- 
lars were appearing in my till, there were increased num- 
bers of advertising flyers coming out to rural areas from 
the larger urban centres and orders to my salespeople were 
declining in size. Some of the reasons behind this down- 
turn are obvious. We have all heard them: the frustration 
and confusion surrounding the Canada-United States free 
trade agreement and its failure to stimulate the Canadian 
economy except in very specific areas; constantly increas- 
ing interest rates; an overvalued Canadian dollar, and most 
definitely the goods and services tax. I hear about that on a 
daily and regular basis. 

None of the political or economic rhetoric of the past 
few years has given me, a small business person, much 
reason to expect anything other than the recession in which 
we currently find ourselves, that is, until the 1990 election 
and the subsequent budget of April 1991. This budget, I 
believe, is based on a philosophy of economic fairness and 
the preservation of social programs that are an integral part 
of the Canadian way of life. It is a budget designed to do 
what I believe is the economic purpose of government, 
that is, to act countercyclically, to build up deficits in order 
to give economic support and stimulation when other sec- 
tors of society cannot or will not, and then to pay down the 
deficit as the economy improves. 
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How does this budget help my small business in a time 
of recession? Any initiative that puts money into the 
consumer’s pocket or does not remove it through unfair 
taxation makes it possible for businesses to do better. Eco- 
nomic initiatives that do just that are evident in this budget. 
To cite a few: not piggybacking the retail sales tax on top 
of the GST, a policy that is leaving $470 million in the 
consumers’ pocket in this year alone; more favourable On- 
tario income tax for low-income Ontarians, again leaving 
money with the consumer; providing new funding for 
small and medium-sized manufacturing firms, thereby 
forestalling more bankruptcies and permanent plant clo- 
sures; a Clearly stated commitment to fighting the reces- 
sion instead of the deficit, a move which indicated to many 
people in business that we had reason to be confident in 
the economic future in Ontario; infusion of money into the 
gross revenue insurance plan and the farm interest assis- 
tance program—a farming industry that is alive and well is 
a strong supporter of small businesses-in small-town rural 
Ontario; increasing and improving on the affordable hous- 
ing program—jobs are created in the construction industry, 
and a variety of businesses benefit from the subsequent 
spinoff effects of people buying homes. 

The list does not stop here, but I believe the points I 
have mentioned clearly illustrate the reasons for my sup- 
port of this budget as an owner of a small business. 

I would like to continue my presentation by addressing 
the issue of maintaining our social support systems. It is 
clear that slow economic times not only erode government 
revenues but also increase demands on money from many 
of our social programs. This current recession, it has been 
noted, is the worst recession in Ontario in 50 years. 

In Ottawa we have a federal government that has in- 
creased taxes and cut funding. In Ontario we have a gov- 
ernment that is prepared to reverse those trends by giving 
people help and support now when it is needed, prepared 
to review and improve service delivery with an eye to the 
future needs of our society and prepared to invest in re- 
search and development, job retraining and manufacturing 
recovery. 

The province of Ontario is noted for the high quality of 
its health care and educational systems. With the appropri- 
ate handling of expenditures and allocations of health care 
resources, we can maintain this high standard. People who 
need cancer operations, dialysis machines or open-heart 
surgery will still receive treatment because they need it, 
not because they can afford it. Several of my daily 
customers have undergone bypass surgery in the last two 
years. Without our principles of universality and accessi- 
bility, not one could have afforded that operation without 
serious financial burden. 

Ontario spends about $10 billion a year on education. 
To cut spending would reduce the number of positions 
available for students in colleges and universities, and at 
the current level of unemployment there would be few 
jobs available for those who were not able to attend post- 
secondary education. 

Futurists are predicting that the current generation of 
young people will be changing jobs at least 10 times in 
their employment history. Training and retraining in an 
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educational institution or at the workplace must be ap) 
priate and timely for those changes to be successful. 
Social assistance has become a vital support to the} 
bility and security of people who lose their jobs. My 
assistance, not less, is needed in times of high unemp)} 
ment. More people, not fewer people, need food, sh¢ 
and job retraining. | 
Again, it should be obvious why this budget is receiy 
increasing support among average people and why his¢ 
will prove it is the only sensible and defensible way to r 
The third aspect I would like to deal with is the fac| 
the deficit itself. Most of us are familiar with the com 
nent parts of the deficit: a reduction in government r 
nues caused by the recession; federal funding ae, 
health care, education and social services, pas 
over the last few years to well over $3 billion; new } 
gram and anti-recession program spending; maintenaz 
of already existing programs, and the deficit inherited i 
the previous government. { 
From my perspective, the only acceptable place ; 
budget reductions was in the area of new programs } 
anti-recession spending, but this would have a small ef 
on the overall picture and would not have provided } 
boost the province needs right now. 
It all adds up to a somewhat frightening total, of 





would be even more so if we saw no light at the end of 
tunnel. But a budget is more than a statement of where} 
are; it is a document that must deal with the past, | 
present and the future. So let us look at the future as 
budget sees it. | 

The money put into the educational system in train, 
programs today ensures that our workforce will be be} 
equipped to handle the challenges of tomorrow. | 

Dollars put into strong environmental programs deal 
with waste reduction and management, coupled with h 
priority given to energy efficiency and conservation, \ 
help to provide us with a cleaner, healthier environmen 
which to live and work. | 

There is probably no system in the country or the pr 
ince that needs an overhaul more than the taxation syste 
The setting up of a Fair Tax Commission to undergo a cc: 
prehensive review of taxation in Ontario has to be one! 
the most important decisions made by this government 
is essential that changes be made to the tax system so t 
people’s attitude towards taxes can change. Do not exp! 
us necessarily to welcome taxation, but if it is seen as {i 
and equitable we will accept it as a necessary part of ¢ 
way Of life. As it stands, many people are convinced that ! 
taxation system is an unfair pile of gobbledegook desigr! 
by lawyers for lawyers and the people who employ then 

Another commission created by this government that y| 
have an impact on the future is a three-person commissi} 
of inquiry to examine all aspects of land use planning a! 
regulation. The agricultural paradise of the Golden Hor. 
shoe has been virtually destroyed by residential, comm| 
cial and industrial development made possible | 
shortsighted people who focused too narrowly on imme! 
ate financial gain. This region had the best agricultu| 
land in the country, bar none, and yet we see more a! 
more imported food items on the shelves of our grocé 
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es. I sincerely hope that the members of this commis- 
1 take their job seriously and recommend appropriate 
ysures to preserve our farm land. 

There are many other items in the budget to which I 
ald offer support, such as initiatives to counter violence 
inst women, stronger pay equity legislation and greater 
ding for the cultural industry in Ontario. But I think I 
‘e made the point that the Ontario budget presented in 
til 1991 is a fiscally and socially responsible plan for 
future of our province. 


Mr Kwinter: Ms Hutcheon, one of the things you 
d was that you support the budget and you feel that in 
es of need a deficit is fine and you would pay down the 
icit when the economy improves and that you see light 
he end of the tunnel. 

I would like to get your response to these figures. In 
90-91 the government brought in a deficit of a little over 
billion. In the coming year, the year that we are in right 
w, they are anticipating that there will be less revenue 
n there was last year but they are going to be spending 
4% more than they did last year. So there is a 13.4% 
rease in expenditure but the revenues are going to be 
s and that is why we have this $9.7-billion deficit. 

Next year they are projecting that revenue will go up 
10% and they claim that their expenditures are only 
ing to be up 6%. That happens for the next four years. 
ery year it will go up 10% in revenue and expenditures 
\l be up 6%, which is at the rate of inflation. 

One of the things we have heard from virtually every 
gle social agency that has appeared before this commit- 
is that they applaud the government for what it is 
ing, realizing that they need more money but, because 
ies are tough, they are prepared to take what they are 
ing because they understand there is a recession. 
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ie you take a look at the projections of this budget, 
cording to the government there will be no more expen- 
ures because all that is happening is that the expendi- 
es are going up by the rate of inflation. How are you 
ing to tell people, when times are good: “Sorry, we can’t 
ye you any more money, because times are good. You’re 
ing to have to wait until times are bad, because when 
nes are bad, we’ll give you some extra money. But when 
nes are good, we can’t give it to you”? 

Yet for every one of the next years until the end of 1995, 
sre is a deficit. The smallest deficit is $7.8 billion in 1995, 
1ich means there is no money to pay down any of the 
bt. So all of these people are praising Keynesian eco- 
mics, saying, “We support it and everybody knows that 
s great, that when times are bad you spend the money 
d when times are good you pay it down,” but there is no 
ovision to do that. How do you respond to that? 


Ms Hutcheon: I am not an economist and I do not 
1ow if I am supporting Keynesian economics or John 
snneth. Galbraith economics or whatever, but I think 
ere are a lot of people out there who believe, and I am 
ie of them, that as times improve, the demands for those 
nds will also go down, and that could well have a posi- 
re effect on the deficit. 





Mr Villeneuve: Cross-border shopping is a problem 
to everyone across Ontario. It quite obviously is affecting 
you as one operating just north of town here. What are the 
comments you get from Americans when you set out the 
price and then the taxes, or what are the general comments 
from the Americans as they come here? With this very 
drastic increase in the deficit we are going to have addi- 
tional taxes; it is inevitable. 


Ms Hutcheon: The most frequent and virtually the 
only comment I hear from my American customers con- 
cerning taxes is the GST. I have never, in this season par- 
ticularly when we are all listening for negative and 
positive comments on a variety of issues, heard anyone 
reflect negatively against the retail sales tax, perhaps be- 
cause we are all familiar with it. They are all used to it. I 
have a lot of return American customers, but it is con- 
stantly about the GST. 


Mr Villeneuve: They are quite obviously not aware 
that the 13.5% manufacturers’ tax was removed and re- 
placed by 7%, but that is beside the point. You say, and this 
is my final question, that a farming industry that is alive 
and well is a strong supporter of small business in rural 
Ontario. Do you feel the agricultural business right now is 
buoyant? 

Ms Hutcheon: I see that it has probably declined over 
the last two or three years since I have been in business, 
but in eastern Ontario it is not very vibrant and buoyant 
anyway. My real rural agricultural concerns are in southern 
Ontario, where I grew up. 


Mr Villeneuve: But you are in deeper trouble than we 
are. 


Ms Hutcheon: It is an agricultural and economic di- 
saster as far as I am concerned. 


Mr Villeneuve: But the comment here that everything 
is alive and well and supporting small business— 


Ms Hutcheon: When they are alive and well. 


Mr G. Wilson: Thanks a lot, Kathee, for your presen- 
tation. I found it quite wide-ranging and certainly thought- 
provoking. I like your comments about the Fair Tax 
Commission, that people are willing to pay taxes when 
they are seen to be fair. Just to pick up on what Mr 
Villeneuve is saying about the situation of farming and the 
protection of farming lands, you say they are wasted in the 
Golden Horseshoe area. I was wondering what our posi- 
tion then should be on future use of farming land. Are you 
hopeful about the future of protecting our farm lands? I am 
thinking about this area, southeastern Ontario. 

Ms Hutcheon: In southeastern Ontario? I would hope 
there would be strong measures put forward to stop the 
rezoning of agricultural land into residential and commer- 
cial and industrial development. There are lots more ap- 
propriate places to live in the great Canadian Shield than in 
the Golden Horseshoe and in the Hay Bay region, etc. It is 
wonderful farm land down there. But where I am from we 
grow stones and farmers continue to farm that land, but 
because it does not produce the way one needs it to produce 
and have a good quality of life, they have to take outside 
jobs. There are very few good, top-quality, sole-income 
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farming operations as far north as I am from, which is not 
that far north of Kingston really. 


The Chair: Thank you for your presentation. 


CECILIA BROOKS 


The Chair: Our next presenter is Ms Brooks. Wel- 
come. You have 15 minutes for your presentation. 


Ms Brooks: My name is Cecilia Brooks. I work at the 
library at Queen’s University, but for the last four years I 
have been working with my co-workers, teaching them 
English as a second language and literacy. It is a program 
that was set up by the Ontario Federation of Labour and it 
is funded by the Ministry of Skills Development. Most re- 
cently, I have been working with the Ontario Federation of 
Labour to develop approaches and materials for literacy and 
second-language programs that will better meet the needs of 
workers in Ontario who are facing layoffs and closures. 

Workers facing unemployment due to layoffs or clo- 
sures react in much the same way as to any major loss. 
They face denial, anger and fear. They repeatedly experi- 
ence rejection as they search for jobs and their self-esteem 
is shattered. 

To make matters worse, the federal government has 
passed Bill C-21, which has increased the eligibility re- 
quirements and shortened duration periods. More and 
more workers are being told that they have been disentitled 
or disqualified. In the first 11 months of 1990, close to 
500,000 people in Ontario were affected. Of those, about 
75,000 were disqualified for incomplete documentation. 

Although the federal UIC does have an appeal system, 
the procedure is complicated and confusing. There have 
been over 15,000 umpire decisions. If an unemployed per- 
son fails to successfully appeal or gives up in frustration, 
he or she then turns to the province or municipality for 
financial assistance. Locally in Kingston, our social plan- 
ning council is now assisting 36% more people than last 
year. This has increased the dollar amount by 50%. 

Bill C-21 has freed the federal government’s financial 
responsibility for the unemployed of Ontario, but how has 
the province’s new budget responded to the unemployed of 
Ontario? 

We have $215 million for social assistance reforms, 
which will allow people to earn 25% above their welfare 
before deductions, which will help people to get into the 
labour force and help overburdened municipalities; and 
$32 million has been given to adult literacy programs. This 
money will help so many more people take control of their 
lives, and as a provider of literacy in my workplace, I can 
certainly tell you what the money will mean to those people. 

There is $32.5 million for new training and assistance 
programs for laid-off workers; $50 million in tax cuts for 
low-income families, and I understand that this means that 
the number of low-income earners whose Ontario income tax 
would be eliminated or reduced will increase to 700,000 
for the 1991 year; $700 million for the anti-recession pro- 
gram to create 18,000 jobs, and most important, the budget 
will create or maintain approximately 70,000 jobs. 

Other incentives that I would like to mention are the 
wage protection fund, $175 million; the development of 
another 10,000 non-profit housing units; $131 million for 
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business research and development, and $57 million 
loans and guarantees for small and medium businesses, 

This recession has hit Ontario very hard. The numt 
of unemployed in this province is now over 530,000. Sin 
December 1988, we have lost 3,269 jobs in the Kingst 
area alone. Ontario’s unemployment help centres are a li: 
line for the unemployed. These centres provide progran, 
services and assistance to enable workers to access mez 
ingful employment and/or retraining. 

It is my belief that the province of Ontario must find 
way to police the federal government’s unemployment ; 
surance system. We must address the criteria which we 
established by the Peterson Liberal government which ¢ 
not allow these centres to assist unemployed workers | 
their appeals for UI. The province must act on the flow’ 
unemployed from UIC to provincial assistance. | | 

It is also extremely important for dislocated workers. 
be well informed of their rights under section 26 of t! 
Unemployment Insurance Act, not only for the protect’ 
of their UI rights, but as a way of lengthening the peri 
that they qualify for benefits while at the same time 
grading to meet the required qualifications for entry tc 
retraining course. Workers forced into this situation ne 
assistance to find their way through the training burea 
cracy, and these centres can provide that help. 

The community industrial training committees ¢ 
given huge amounts of federal funds as well as province 
funds to sponsor training initiatives and to promote skill 
occupations. However, this organization seems to have 
tremely high administrative costs, and it appears to me tl 
the provincial funds are spent only on administration and 1) 
on training per se. This is extremely frustrating for peor 
who are unemployed and want to upgrade their skills. 

I would like to stress that the present problem is th 
there are not enough jobs available. It is not that our work( 
lack the skills to work. There are many workers in Ontai 
who are underemployed, working at jobs which demand ve 
few skills and pay very low wages. It is also vital that \ 
set up bridging programs to assist underemployed work 
to access training programs, as well as literacy and Engli| 
as second language, so that we can all contribute to socié 
in a more effective way. Having these services available| 
the community in the form of help centres helps ke: 
workers, both employed and unemployed, together. | 

In closing, I would like to make the point that I supp¢ 
the provincial government’s choice of putting the wellk 
ing of people before the deficit. 1 am not an economist, a! 
although I have read much about the causes and effects | 
the deficit, I do not really understand it. But I do know tl 
you cannot walk away from the members of our comm 
nity when they are down and out, at a time when they ne 
it the most. I think this budget is a major step in the rig 
direction, and I would like to thank the government | 
Ontario for holding public hearings to allow people tl 
opportunity to share our views. | 
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Mr G. Wilson: Thanks very much for your presentati¢ 
I find it is based on a lot of experience. I see you had wo 
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the adult literacy program. I guess that was the basic 
ication for skills training program at the workplace. 


\Ms Brooks: That is right. 


'Mr G. Wilson: The thing that I want to centre on, 
ugh, is your section on the unemployment help centres. 
less the sense that I get is that these workers need more 
In a job posting on a wall, that there is some kind of 
»port that they need over and above that. 


Ms Brooks: That is right. 


Mr G. Wilson: I just wonder if you could elaborate on 
't. | suppose it has partly to do with the morale problem of 
Ing either unemployed or underemployed. Anyway, I 
1 not prejudge what you are going to say. 


|Ms Brooks: Do not take my speech, Gary. 
/MrG. Wilson: Yes, right, go ahead. 


| Ms Brooks: The plight of the unemployed really is a 
-y desperate one. The stigma that is attached to being 
employed leads a lot of people to stay at home and wait 
| the phone to ring: read the paper, write résumés, send 
im in and expect that a call is going to come. Rejection 
is in, self-esteem is shattered, they start spending less 
d less time with friends because they are embarrassed, 
named, whatever, and do not have the money to go out 
d do the things that they used to do before. 

| The unemployment help centres, where they are run- 
ig in the province, are a very good way to get people to 
me together for workshops, for job search clubs, as they 
\] them, where they help one another. They strike up a 
endship with other unemployed people and they help one 
‘other get jobs, they help one another upgrade their skills. 
, have cases where they go together in groups to com- 
inity colleges because it is less frightening to go together in 
zroup, but we have the unemployment help centre which 
its them together and gives them a new sense of commu- 
ty that they lost when they lost a workplace. 


Mr Kwinter: Ms Brooks, I was interested in your 
mment about the people who were underemployed and 
at there was a greater need for jobs. This morning we 
ld a presenter who claimed that in fact it was just the 
sposite, that one of the problems we have is that we have 
st got enough skilled people around and that the literacy 
tes were 25% in Ontario. How do you reconcile the two 
pints of view? 

| Ms Brooks: Literacy is very wide-ranging. There are 
lany degrees of literacy or illiteracy. There are people— 
lobably very few people in Ontario—who cannot read 
id write at all, but we have quite a number of people who 
le probably reading at about grade 9 level who still qual- 
y for and need literacy programs to upgrade their skills, 
| build their self-esteem to get back into community col- 
lge programs and so on, who have had jobs. Some of 
lese workers went and found a job immediately out of 
thool, were trained in that job and were skilled in how to 
)) that job, but when they go out and apply for a new job 
hen their plant closes, they find that they are not neces- 
\rily trained, nor do they have the skills to do the job in 
|e new plant with the new technology and so on. 


The Chair: Thank you for your presentation. 
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WILFRED DAY 

The Chair: Mr Day, welcome. You have 15 minutes. 

Mr Day: Thank you very much. My presentation will 
take eight or nine minutes and I will then be pleased to 
answer questions. I am speaking, as my brief notes, as an 
individual. I am a school trustee representing the town of 
Port Hope and the township of Hope on the Northumber- 
land and Newcastle Board of Education, but I am not here 
officially on behalf of the board. 

The main reason I am here is to tell you how furious I 
was when the Conservatives, criticizing the provincial 
budget, said that grants to municipalities and school boards 
should have been frozen. If the press and the public had 
fully understood that the Tories were calling for property 
tax increases of around 15%, they might have been less 
likely to climb on the bandwagon of looking at nothing but 
the size of the deficit. 

To prove what I am saying, I will have to give you 
some figures about the Northumberland and Newcastle 
Board of Education, on which I have served for the past 
nine years. 

I should tell you first that our board serves 22,000 
students in the county of Northumberland and the town of 
Newcastle, which is part of Durham East riding. This 
makes us the largest board between Oshawa and Ottawa. 
Our 1991 budget was about $132 million. We are a growth 
board. Right now we are building two new elementary 
schools and one major addition. About 28% of our elemen- 
tary students are in portables, so we need to build a lot 
more. Our size allows us to be leaders in many ways. For 
example, the percentage of our secondary students in co- 
op placements is the highest of any board in Ontario. As 
our official slogan, we are proud to call ourselves “Leaders 
in Learning.” Despite all this, our costs per student are 
several hundred dollars lower than the average county 
board in Ontario—about 6% below the average. 

Under Ontario’s 1991 budget, our board’s operating 
grants are up 8.8%, including enrolment growth. Provin- 
cially, the budget put school board operating grants up 
7.9% If our board’s operating grants had been frozen, we 
would have lost $4,935.562. Our mill rate this year in- 
creased 6.98%. Losing those grants would have caused a 
further 8.92% increase, for a total mill rate increase of 15.9%. 

Of course the public in Northumberland and Newcastle 
would never have bought that in the middle of a recession. 
We would have had to make more cuts. But because of the 
recession, we had already cut practically everything. The 
only major new initiative in our budget was an extra 
$618,000 for building maintenance. If we had chopped 
that item right out in response to a grant freeze, our mill 
rate increase would still have been 14.78%. If we had 
chopped all other new initiatives, the mill rate increase 
would still have been 14.52%. 

This is because our base budget, our uncontrollable 
costs, had a built-in increase of 7.16%:: inflation, GST, 
UIC rate increase, pay equity and enrolment growth. Pro- 
vincial grants made up about 46% of our budget last year, 
so if provincial grants had been frozen, you can see why 
local ratepayers would have been hit with a mill rate in- 
crease of over 14%. 
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Why are there so few cuts we could have made? Be- 
cause we long ago made all the cuts we could. Our provin- 
cial funding has been dropping since 1974. Please look at 
the graph at the back of my brief. You will see that it has 
been dropping. Last year it was 46.1%; this year it is 
47.6%. Before anyone gets too excited about the fact that 
our provincial share in 1991 is up, I should tell you that 
was due to capital grants for new schools. The ministry’s 
share of the board’s operating costs this year was 46.09%. 

Over the past 17 years, as a result of declining funding, 
we cut everything we could find. We closed the last of our 
small, inefficient schools around seven years ago. We 
streamlined our administration. We did everything else 
possible, and then we started cutting building maintenance 
as a Short-term expedient until provincial funding would, 
as all three parties promised, improve. We have been doing 
that for seven years and it has not improved yet. 

Since 1984, our plant department reports that we have 
built a maintenance deficit of $13.6 million. So last year 
we passed an eight-year plan to wipe this out, needing 
each year an annual increase in our maintenance budget of 
$618,000. If we had cancelled this year’s increase, not 
only would we have added to unemployment in the con- 
struction industry, but we would have been indulging in 
false economies. Even some of the more conservative 
trustees on our board who said they wanted to get our mill 
rate increase down to 5% still voted for this $618,000 
maintenance budget increase. 

We could not have coped with a grant freeze by dip- 
ping into our reserves, because we did that already. To 
keep the mill rate down in this recession year, we budgeted 
for everything we could legitimately call a onetime cost, 
$817,000 worth, to be paid out of reserves. I do not expect 
we will be able to do that again in 1992. And of course, the 
local share of everything we can legitimately call capital, 
even new portables, is debentured. 

I have told you all this to show that a grant freeze 
would have left us no alternative to a mill rate increase of 
almost 15%, even though that would have been totally 
unacceptable to our ratepayers. 

I am not the only school trustee in Ontario who gets 
really amused when the private sector and Conservative 
politicians tell us it is time we started to cut back, as they 
have had to do in recent years. They obviously have no 
idea that school boards all over Ontario have been living 
with cutbacks for 17 years. After all that time, we really 
tend to feel we are the experts in how to live with it and 
what it really means. 


1550 

From our narrow point of view, some us probably 
thought the biggest news about the provincial budget was 
that the government had postponed bringing back succes- 
sion duties and had therefore postponed moving towards a 
return to 60% provincial funding. 

One of our board’s top priorities in the next few years 
is women and technology. We already have very good 
numbers of female students choosing math and science 
options in their senior high school years, but our problem 
is technology. Our enrolment in old-style tech courses is 
still declining and we have had mixed results trying to get 
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more girls to take those courses. Over the next few 4 
we are going to spend a lot of money introducing | 
design and technology courses geared to the compute; 
and appealing equally to male and female students. Ij 
grants had been frozen, we would have been trying t) 
all that at the same time as playing catch-up after a % 
freeze. It is such an absurd proposition, I do not k 
whether to laugh or cry. | 

I get even more angry when people say we hay, 


clamp down on welfare payments. Most welfare payn 
cannot be controlled. The easiest people to clamp d 
on, the most powerless, are the potential high school re) 
outs who have left home in conflict with their parents 
are looking for student welfare. They are easy to cu 
the welfare rolls—you tell them to go home or get a: 
They get a deadend job, drop out of school and all we I 
to offer them is speeches by Brian Mulroney urging 1 
lower the dropout rate. | 

It really makes me sad to see suggestions of fre 
education grants coming from the party of Bill Davis, 
man who proved that it was indeed possible to raisel 
provincial share of education funding, when he raise 
from 47% in 1969 to 60% in 1972. They should be t} 
oughly ashamed of themselves. | 

When you look at that graph and see that our pro 
cial funding dropped from 57.6% in 1985 to 46.1% 
1990, I have to say I do not really see how the Libei 
have any credibility on education finance either. | 

In conclusion, I say, thank God we had a Treas} 
who did not use the recession as an excuse to take} 
another kick at the school boards. 

Becoming a school trustee was never one of my cat 
objectives. Sometimes it is a pretty thankless job, « 
stantly having to maintain some kind of balance betw: 
the needs of children in the classroom and the ability of; 
taxpayer to pay. Despite the fact that I have childreii 
school, which is obviously why I ran, I have to keep th 
interests in balance. So does every other school trust 
But as the Supreme Court of Canada said in the Mi 
decision dealing with the question of what numbers | 
sufficient to warrant separate French language schools, | 
I am paraphrasing, if the proper balance between finan: 
and children’s education is in doubt, the best interests) 
the children should be given the benefit of the doubt. 

That is what I like about Ontario’s 1991 budget: ii 
proud to say that it puts people first. 











Mr Jamison: Thank you very much for your pres} 
tation, Mr Day. I understand what you are saying abj 
education in general, about transfer payments to boa 
and to municipalities and so forth. I wonder if you col 
enlighten us as to basically what a freeze on those payme! 
would have meant to class sizes and numbers of teachi 
Would it have caused layoffs within the board itself? 


Mr Day: The administration of our board did a cal: 
lation on what would have been necessary to hold « 
budget-to-budget increase to 5%. That is not the same 
course as holding the mill rate. To hold the budget-to-bi 
get increase to 5% we would have had to lay off ‘ 
teachers, which is completely out of the question. Whai 
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id have done to class sizes is unimaginable. What it 
* have done to our collective agreements which con- 
| class size provisions is it would have violated them. It 
| impossible to even contemplate. However, they did 
xe the calculation at the request of one of our trustees. 


Mr Cleary: I just wondered. You said that our mill 
increase this year was 6.98%. How did that compare 
1 the previous two or three years? 


Mr Day: A little lower. We squeezed it as tight as we 
‘Id this year. 


iMr Cleary: How much was it in the last two or three 
rs? 

Mr Day: I do not have the figures with me at the 
ent. 


Mr Cleary: Was it in double digits? 


Mr Day: I think the 1989 budget was probably a double 
jit, yes. 

Mr Villeneuve: I see you have taken a few strips off my 
ity. That is quite all right. We are fair game. Would you 
sider your board to be one of the have or have-not 
ds? It is rapidly expanding. We seem to have two breeds 
‘yoards: those that do very well, thank you very much, 
| those in rural parts of Ontario that struggle at best, and 
ill always be a struggle. Where do you sit on that scale? 


Mr Day: We are definitely one of the assessment-poor 
ards. We are around about the 75th percentile in that 
egory. We are right in the middle of the bottom half of 
/ assessment-poor boards, which is because we have rel- 
vely little commercial and industrial assessment. Our 
»wth tends to be the bedroom variety of growth. 


Mr Villeneuve: But rapidly expanding growth, 
ugh, in the residential area. 


‘Mr Day: We start at the eastern boundary of Oshawa. 
'e whole area, Courtice, Bowmanville and so on, is 
wing like mad as a commuter community. There is no 
‘mercial and industrial out of that, though. 


Mr Villeneuve: Having sat on the select committee on 
ication a few years ago, I was always intrigued by the 
her novel ways that some of the have boards have of 
pnding money. Then of course it comes to us who say, 
Vell, we cannot be discriminated against and therefore we 
ve to provide some of the services the downtown To- 
to boards have,” and we wind up in very difficult situa- 
ins. Your particular case would probably be an example 
that because you are one of the have-not boards and yet 
iu are within pretty easy earshot of some of the big down- 
vn Toronto boards that have money to burn, literally. 


Mr Day: Quite so. 


Mr Villeneuve: That makes your position even more 
Hficult possibly than some of the other assessment-poor 
ie 


Mr Day: It makes it difficult in two ways. First of all, 
: are trying to provide as good a service as they do in 
jronto with about 75% as much money per student. Sec- 
d, we run into voters who know about school boards 
\ly what they read in the Toronto Sun. They assume I am 
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earning $50,000 a year as a school trustee rather than 
$8,000 and they assume we have money to burn. 


The Chair: Thank you for your presentation. 
1600 


KINGSTON AND DISTRICT LABOUR COUNCIL 


The Chair: The last group to appear is the Kingston 
and District Labour Council. You have one half-hour for 
your presentation. 


Mr McPhail: Essentially, I do not think I will be 
using the half-hour, so we will let everybody out early. 

Mr Villeneuve: No overtime, shucks. 

Mr McPhail: Yes, right. 

The main thrust of the arguments presented by the lab- 
our council is fairly normal across the province in a lot of 
respects. Essentially, they are based around the aspects of 
the budget proposals being fairly evenhanded in a lot of 
different areas, whether it is health care, education, social- 
service-based organizations or whether it is in the 
neighbourhood of local municipalities receiving the ongo- 
ing type of transfer payments or the onetime type pay- 
ments that are being received through the anti-recessionary 
program. That also extends into the education field and 
other types of institutions within the province. 

You might ask, in a sense, why is it an element of 
interest to the labour groups in that they are normally out for 
contractual obligations? We have developed this social ser- 
vice network throughout the province that is really second 
to very few in the world. In a lot of respects, the people 
who are out there who work every day have relied on that 
and have been part of it and want and will maintain, in 
terms of paying taxes, that type of health care system. 

The real point of the argument in a lot of things is that 
when you take away those types of moneys, if it was that 
type of situation, we would end up with considerable eco- 
nomic deficits in the Kingston area that we would have to 
consider. Being not necessarily a unique community, we 
have representations from large, different areas in here. We 
are a large centre for health care, education being repre- 
sented through the colleges and obviously the public and 
secondary school boards and the university itself, which 
contribute largely to the economy of the community. 

Again, obviously, and not to leave out the other aspect, 
because it is a very large group, you would have to talk 
about the business community itself, whether it is Alcan or 
the different Millhaven transit groups or things of that nature. 

The only difference between them is that the provincial 
government budget itself—we are not talking necessarily 
about free trade or anything else, but relating to the provin- 
cial budget—does not necessary address the concerns of 
industry. A lot of the cases or arguments that are being 
used today are outside that budget, so I have tended to step 
away from that to a certain extent. 

The other area we all recognize is the social service 
agencies. Particularly, we have to find that the provincial 
government, in two aspects, has come across reasonably 
well. We all recognize that through the provinces of the 
country there have been a lot of cutbacks in terms of the 
provincial governments that provide the services, whether 
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it is employment or not. We do not see that within the 
Ontario government, which is quite unique and is also very 
pleasing to the labour community obviously. 

The other thing is the need for social services. I am 
involved presently with the United Way of Kingston and 
also involved in other aspects, employee assistance pro- 
grams and that in the workplace, and coming out of an 
education area such as the university where we keep get- 
ting this great feedback from people saying: “Look, you’re 
the educated people of the world. You’re part of a large 
organization that has lots of education. Why are you con- 
cerned about the employee assistance program? There are 
no problems in those places.” 

Dealing with average individuals and the concerns they 
have on a day-to-day basis, I find it very interesting if they 
repudiate that type of situation, because there is a need. 
The average person out there, whether he has a PhD or a 
grade 12 education, working within that structure has the 
same concerns and the same problems. It is maybe only 
elevated whether you have dollars or not. I always say that 
is more of a whimsical type of comment than anything. 

The root point is that I think what we come down to in 
the long run is that the budget delivered basic across-the- 
board maintenance and that, at the minimum in this time of 
recession, is important. We cannot as a community, and that 
is largely what we are, whether it is province-wide or local, 
turn our backs on people. This is where I draw an interesting 
analogy. It is not to slight business in a respect. We have a 
considerable argument out there that we must reduce the 
budget for the sake of reducing it. I will use the analogy 
that when in business, the economic factors are there. 
Whether or not you are losing money and you decide to make 
economic decisions, they are usually based on the aspect that 
you know you are there to create a profit for the corpora- 
tion itself or maintain a certain level of profitability. 

Whether or not you can do that is usually a relatively 
easy decision, but when you come into the aspects of gov- 
ernment and the aspects of the social community, you can- 
not treat the organization, whether it is government or 
local groups, as a business. They are an individual person 
or an individual group of people and it has to be recog- 
nized that they are not labelled with dollars and cents on 
them or they are not labelled with numbers on their heads. 
I think that is very important. As a person or as a member 
of the labour movement, that is where I find it can support 
a budget of this nature. 

To step aside from those four main areas, the other 
thing I see—to get away from the more global arguments 
of labour itself in dealing with the pay equity question or 
whatever, which really the labour movement in Kingston 
supports—is that there is another real problem this budget 
helps address in this area in particular, although it is going 
to become a greater problem over time and maybe will 
require more assistance, and that is what I will call the 
Toronto syndrome. 

Coming from that area, we have all recognized in the 
last 20 years that the city has grown in great leaps and 
bounds, Toronto, that is, and the economic and growth 
effect it had in the rural communities around the area. 
Since coming to Kingston in the last 10 years, I am starting to 
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see that essentially Kingston has a very widesrangingil « 
munity for employment, not necessarily social agenci( 
whatever, but people come to Kingston for employme, 
ever greater numbers from Belleville on the west sic 
the 401 to Brockville at the other end and as far as Wes; 
to the north. You draw a nice arch there. You can see a: 
large area where there are a lot of local municipalities; 
this is where my argument comes in, the aspect of ong; 
transfer payments, if you want to call them that, to I 
municipalities and the onetime annual inflationary progra; 

We have a large number of people in there who eg 
tially are in small municipalities. They are in the ordé 
5,000 or 6,000 people who essentially rely on the King, 
area aS an economic benefit and provide the econc 
infusion, whether it is through taxes or through provi! 
buying power to local businesses in those regions. Th 
where you can start seeing and then tying together 
whole aspect of how the budget for this region has | 
vided a fairly balanced economic condition. It is as li 
more by a fluke, but in a global sense it has recognized} 
provided a certain element of stability here by pro 
the maintaining of the health care education and s¢ 
services and things of that nature, the only things in| 
region that really have changed substantially. Wheth 
has gone from larger to more moderate-sized busine! 
arguable. But essentially, in terms of large businessé 
the area, we have seen a distinct decrease in the numb’. 
people who are employed. We have gone to a greater mi 
ber of moderate businesses or smaller, and whether | 
have filled a gap I have no figures to prove or disprove 

This brings you back to the whole argument of k 
municipalities. If you are going to provide a quality of: 
which is generally what the labour movement in a roi 
about way is trying to get at, if we get into one of t} 
local municipalities, as always the society today is 
manding an ever-increasing number of services. This | 
relates to the aspects of the planning that were talked a 
earlier and things of that nature. The local municipality 
a designated amount of cash on hand or the ability to ‘ 
taxes through whatever way. What we are seeing in|! 
area and what I suspect will heavily increase is the in) 
ity of these municipalities to provide these services. 
based on the aspect of planning in a lot of respects, bu 
other aspects too. 

Of course we have to provide the increased elemen 
education in our public schools and our high schools, ! 
when you get into the rural areas of the north, you alvi 
run into the inevitable problem of how far to draw theri 
Once you draw them in from great distances and you ]} 
large nuntbers, how do the actual schools themselves 
fect the community through the aspects of pollutior 
whatever, in terms of their septic beds and stuff of} 
nature? It provides a very mixed and problematic situé: 
for an average individual to live in. | 
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To cut it short, once you have developed these problit 
whether it is through the school problems or whether | 
through having a rural road with one-acre lots strung d 
the side where everybody is living more or less in a 1 
division and the municipality cannot provide the serv? 
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juse obviously it does not have the tax base, whether 
‘service is lighting or garbage collection or, in the fu- 
‘could be the demand through such instances as the 
port instance where a large number of people lost 
| ability to obtain water through that type of thing— 
‘could occur in the rural areas through pollution or the 
| quarry—once you get to that point you have real 
hlems and there is no way those municipalities can 
vide those services. 

| will always use this line: Coming out of the area 
‘h of Toronto, as I said, I remember getting a phone call 
levening for my father. He happened to be a mayor of 
area. A lady gets on the phone, or a person—I will not 
itify the gender—and says, “I have a problem with my 
fers.” I say, “Where do you live?” The person says, “I am 
lin concession road such-and-such, lot whatever.” I say, 
ry, but there are no sewers out there,” and the person 
;, “I bought out here and it is in this municipality and I 
sure I have sewers.” 

It is an exaggeration, but you can see the type of prob- 
s we are running into in this area. To make a long and 
+ type of thing, I see economic infusions such as the 
0 million to provide jobs, first of all, because the lab- 
movement is there, but second, to provide those essen- 
‘services that provide an element of quality of life for 
people who are living in the region. I would just like to 
clude more or less on that note and show our support in 
eral for the budget. I am sure you have heard everyone 
his world who had always wanted or expected more, 
ithis time I am not so certain it is there. I would just like 
ind on that point. Thank you. 

Mr G. Wilson: Thanks for your presentation. Coming 
mn the labour council, I think it shows that the labour 
incils are interested in more than just the jobs in the area 
| the wage levels, but also the quality of life the working 
iple in this area experience and what is needed to ensure 
‘the people here have a good standard of living. 





| 











I would like to follow up on your last comment about 
the uncertainty of the future. I took it to mean the basis that 
we have come to expect, the manufacturing sector in this 
area—lI know it is eroding to some extent. What do you 
think is the future here about that? Did we establish if that 
is possible, or do we need something that I think a couple 
of other presenters touched on, the information sector or 
some kind of clearinghouse like an unemployment help 
centre, to make sure the workers are moving from the 
manufacturing sector, which has been strong in this area 
but is slipping, to other areas in the economic sphere? 


Mr McPhail: Essentially, in respect of the business 
aspect slipping, the whole question bases it around the 
local municipalities and how they have handled them- 
selves and the labour movement to a certain extent, but the 
real point is that Kingston is always seen as Kingston. I 
think what you have to get across is that there is much 
more than the city of Kingston in this area. There are 
greater services around here than in the old city of Kings- 
ton. It extends along the 401 quite nicely. Argumentatively, 
to my perspective, it should start extending north because 
we are getting this great, big, long stretch. 

That is the real crux of it. There are a large number of 
industries that have come into this general area—Belleville 
to the east, because of the low cost of land—but when you 
get to that point and you have a large infusion of busi- 
nesses or government agencies, you come back to the fact 
that you have to find a place to put the people. That is the 
real dilemma in this area at the moment. You have to get 
that planning. 

The Chair: Thank you for your presentation. Before 
closing here, I thank the constituents of Kingston and The 
Islands area for their presentations before this committee. 
It has been very helpful. 

This committee now will recess until 9 am tomorrow 
in Cornwall. We are adjourned. It is a long recess. 


The committee adjourned at 1616. 
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